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CHRONICLE 


The President’s Tour.—Entering the State of Wash- 
ington on October %, President Taft finished the first 
half of his tour and touched the first state bordering on 
the Pacific ocean. From the time he left Beverly, Mass., 
on September 15, the President journeyed 6,456 miles, 
traversing fifteen states and making more than one hun- 
dred speeches on various subjects. The President stood 
the trip remarkably well. Even the high altitude of Col- 
orado, Wyoming and Utah failed to dampen his ardor, 
and he seems to have withstood the inconvenience of 
three weeks in sleeping cars better than younger men 
in his party. It is easy to believe that President Taft 
has made personal friends wherever he went. He is 
easy and simple and kindly, and these qualities appeal 
to every one. ‘His speeches all sound sincere,” says the 
New York Globe. “What he has done he did ‘because 
he thought it wholesome for the country. In refusing 
to do certain things he acted upon the same motive. In 
his official conduct he has done almost nothing with his 


eye on the grand stand.” 


President Taft and Trusts—At Pocatello, Idaho, 
President Taft made what may be taken as his final 
answer to the CHicismMdinected by certain business in- 
terests against his declaration that the Attorney General 
must pursue without discretion prosecutions against 
combinations existing in violation of the Sherman law. 
Under his oath of office he had no discretion, he declared, 
in the prosecution of such combines, and could not with- 
hold prosecution just to help business. He said that he 


recognized the harm to business that such prosecutions 
would bring, but said that such prosecutions must go 
on, and that business must reform itself and come out 
of the toils of reform and the evil of unlawful com- 
bination to a future tranquillity and prosperity. 


Danger, Says Cardinal.—Cardinal Gibbons, in the 
course of a notable sermon at the Baltimore Cathedral, 
touched on some of the great public questions of the 
day. Here are some suggestive quotations from his ut- 
terances: ‘The election of Senators by the votes of the 
people involves the destruction of a strong  bul- 
wark against dangerous popular encroachments.” “I 
have sufficient confidence in the moral integrity of our 
Legislatures to be convinced that the great majority of 
them have never bent the knee to Mammon.” “To give 
to the masses the right of annulling the acts of the Legis- 
lature is to substitute mob law for established rule.” 
“Far less menacing to the Commonwealth is an occasional 
corrupt or incompetent judge than one who would be 
the habitual slave of a capricious multitude and have his 
ear to the ground trying to ascertain the will of the 
populace.” “Every change, either in the political or re- 
ligious world, is not a reformation. ‘Better to bear those 
ills we know than fly to others we know not of.” 


Nation Honors Admiral Schley.—The sudden death 
of Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott Schley, which occurred 
in New York City on October 2, ended the career of one 
of the most conspicuous figures of the Spanish War of 
1898, and of one of the many distinguished men who 
have shed lustre on the American navy. Admiral Schley 
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was born in 1839, near Frederick, Md., and though not 
a Catholic, received his early training at St. John’s Col- 
lege, then under the care of the Jesuit Fathers. He 
was appointed to the Naval Academy in 1856, and was 
gtaduated at the head of his class four years later. His 
whole career was filled with stirring events. He served 
under Farragut in the Gulf of Mexico. In the Asiatic 
squadron he showed great bravery in the attack on 
Corean forcés that had captured an American ship. In 
1884 he volunteered for the relief of the Greely Polar 
Expedition and rescued Greely and six survivors on 
Cape Sabine. In 1891 he was in Valparaiso at a critical 
time, and acquitted himself with credit. At the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American War he was assigned to the 
Flying Squadron, which sailed from Hampton Roads in 
search of the Spanish fleet. At the battle of Santiago 
Sampson was absent and Schley was the ranking officer. 
Admiral Dewey gave it as his personal opinion that 
Schley was in absolute command and entitled to the 
credit due for the glorious victory, which resulted in the 
total destruction of the Spanish ships. The Admiral 
was buried with military honors in Arlington National 
Cemetery, on the Virginia heights, overlooking Wash- 
ington. Secretary Meyer, Admiral Dewey and members 
of the Supreme Court, the diplomatic corps, the execu- 
tive branches of the government and both houses of 
Congress attended the funeral. 


Mexico.—Instead of the usual reports of threats and 
bodily violence indulged in by the dominant party on 
election day, rumors of bribery are rife. There seems 
to be a determination to declare Pino Starez vice-presi- 
dent elect, whatever may have been the will of the 
voters. Political prophets are reminding Madero that 
the overthrow of Diaz was caused by his obstinacy in 
placing Corral in the vice-president’s chair——General 
Bernardo Reyes is to edit a newspaper in San Antonio, 
Texas, which was the favorite resort of Maderist sym- 
pathizers before the success of the revolution. Reyes 
says that the revolution was a failure, as far as it was 
intended to secure the rights of the citizens. The 
government has captured several consignments of arms 
which were being smuggled into the country. How many 
have escaped its vigilance?——General S. G. Cuéllar, 
of the regular army, who lost a hand during the 
revolution, has been elected President of the lower house 
of Congress. His chief competitor had been a very 
active agitator against Diaz. Madero has given notice 
that he will propose certain changes in the law governing 
elections so that greater freedom and security may be 
enjoyed ‘by the voters. The secret ballot has not been 
in use. Two women were permitted to cast ballots 
in the captial. They presented themselves as messengers 
of their husbands who could not attend. 


Canada.—The latest returns show that in the Province 
of Quebec 38 Liberals were elected, 25 Conservatives and 


2 Nationalists. Several recounts still in progress may 
change these figures slightly. Of the Conservatives 20 
are claimed as Independent and ready to vote against 
the Government, should its policy prove too Imperialistic, 
or should it yield to Orange pressure and undertake 
legislation against Catholic rights. McGill Univer- 
sity has a very high idea of its mission for the uplifting 
of Canadian youth, and is constantly begging large sums 
to avert the calamity which must fall on Canada should 
it be hampered in the least degree in the fulfilment of its 
mission. Its students, recognizing their duty in the mat- 
ter, are always ready to show the fruits of the Univer- 
sity’s training. Our readers have not forgotten the 
riots of last term. The new session opened with a 
parade of students, who had then bidden farewell to Lord 
Strathcona, a large contributor to the uplifting machine. 
Howls and yells, the attacking of street cars, the destruc- 
tion of property and a sorry attempt at resisting the 
police, enlivened the parade of the - young dependants 
upon public bounty. A few whose legs were not as long 
as their companions’, were arrested. The Principal of 
the University expressed the strongest disapproval of 
what he called very moderately the students’ folly. The 
uplifting process includes an annual theatre night, in 
which the students are helped to a higher moral plane 
by the contemplation of one of the latest Broadway suc- 
cesses. They will soon, with the University’s approval, 
dwell upon the moral lessons to be learned from “The 
Fair Co-Ed.” Let us hope it will improve their 
manners. 


Great Britain Two thousand cases of peaches from 
the Wenatchee Valley in the State of Washington were 
delivered in London in excellent condition and found 
a ready sale. They were the first Pacific Coast peaches 
to reach the English market, and were only thirteen days. 
in transit. The sales recorded in the Estate Mart dur- 
ing the year amounted to nearly 6 millions, sterling, an 
increase of 2 millions over those of last year——TIn 
noticing the death of Arabi Pasha, the papers generally 
use a favorable tone very unlike that which they used 
toward him thirty years ago. According to one ‘account, 
apparently worthy of belief, his repatriation was due to 
the intercession of the present king, who, making the tour 
of India, as Prince of Wales, received him, then in exile 
in Ceylon, and was so impressed with his story as to 
promise to do what he could to obtain his return to 
Egypt. 


Ireland.—The railway companies have agreed to take 
back 90 per cent. of the strikers, and the remainder as 
soon as places can be found for them. They refuse to 
recognize extern organizations, and the men give up 
their claim to discriminate against non-union traffic, or 
any other. The workers on the Great Midland and 2 
majority on the other lines declined to obey the orders 
of the English Executive, unless it also ordered a sym- 
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pathetic strike on British railways, and the disposition 
is general to reject such dictation in future. The Lon- 
don Telegraph-and the Daily Mail commend the shrewd- 
ness of the Jrish workmen in disobeying the unjust or- 
ders of the London society. Others contrast the peace- 
ableness of the Irish strikers with the turbulence of those 
in England. The six Dublin M. Ps. had much to do 
with arranging the terms. The Dublin Chamber of Com- 
merce has initiated an Employers’ Union, with the ob- 
ject of securing protection against strikers, and promot- 
ing legislation “to prevent strikes and lock-outs with- 
out notice and until both parties have submitted their 
differences to arbitration.’——The Language Proces- 
sion in Dublin was as imposing as usual, though the 
strike interfered with some of its exhibits. Dr. Hyde, 
the principal speaker, said the Gaelic League should now 
wage unrelenting war on the National Board of Educa- 
tion, the most deadly and persistent enemy of the Gaelic 
Revival and of national sentiment. On the same day 
Bishop Gilmartin, in an elaborate analysis of the Inter- 
mediate educational system, said it has to be reformed 
from top to bottom. The resolution taken at the Bel- 
fast Unionist meeting, to establish a ‘Provisional Gov- 
ernment” in North-East Ulster, in the event of Home 
Rule being enacted, has not received much sympathy 
from the Unionist press, and the Jrish Times denounces 
it as giving away their case, inasmuch as it provides for 
Home Rule in one province, while opposing it in the 
others. Mr. Moore, M. P., and others having spoken in a 
violent anti-Catholic vein, despite the warning of the 
Duke of Abercorn, that “the religious argument” would 
injure their cause in England, Mr. Sykes, M. P., a Cath- 
olic Unionist, protested against this method of conduct- 
ing the campaign, and declared that if the leaders did 
not officially condemn such tactics, many Unionists 
would decline to take part in it, and no Catholic could 
remain a Unionist. Mr. T. W. Russell announced in 
Tyrone that the Home Rule measure will be thorough in 
its character and financially satisfactory, fully restoring 
“the sovereign right of Ireland to make its own laws.” 
Mr. Russell defeated the Unionist in a close contest. 
The election of Mr. Gladstone in Kilmarnock by a 
largely increased majority on an exclusively Home Rule 
issue is regarded as strengthening the hand of the Gov- 
ernment. Sergeant Charles O’Connor, K. C., has been 
appointed Attorney-General for Ireland. He was born 
in Dublin, 1855, educated in the Jesuit College of Tulla- 
beg, and named Solicitor-General, 1909. Sir Redmond 
Barry, whom he succeeds, is not, as was stated, the only 
Catholic Lord Chancellor since Lord O’Hagan, Chancellor 
Naish having also filled that office. 


Italy —Whether Tripoli was bombarded or not the 
press dispatches up to October 3 were unable to say, 
so conflicting were the reports. It is of interest to 
know that the only Italians who remained in the city 
were the Apostolic Prefect, Mgr. Rosetti, and a few 


Franciscan friars, who refused to accept the offer to 
withdraw. Later reports confirmed the news that the 
city had been bombarded, but as late as October 5 no 
landing had yet been effected. On the other hand the 
intelligence came, through Turkish channels, that the 
battleship Conte di Cavour had been blown up by a mine 
in the harbor of Tripoli and went down with all on 
board; that England had been requested to intervene, 
and also that Bostani Effendi, the Turkish delegate at 
the Council of the Union of the . Interparliamentary 
Union, which met at Paris, had suggested that Turkey 
should offer directly to Italy to arbitrate. The session 
of the Council was stormy, the Italian delegate threaten- 
ing to withdraw. On October 7 the news came that 
Tripoli was under the government of the Italian Rear 
Admiral Borea d’Olmo, but that Constantinople was in 
a ferment, and that the press called for a determined re- 
sistance. As many as 800 Italians have left that city, 
and disturbances are occurring in Asia Minor.- The 
bombardment did no harm to the city proper, and the 
number of casualties was very small. The Turks re- 
mained passive during the attack. 


Germany.—Germany, previous to the outbreak of the 
war between Italy and Turkey, had made every possible 
effort to secure a peaceful settlement of the controversy. 
At Rome and at Constantinople the German Ambassa- 
dors were directed to labor unintermittently in the cause 
of peace. Even when the war had broken out the entire 
statecraft of Germany was constantly employed to 
bring it to a speedy conclusion. According to the English 
“Chronicle” the German Ambassador at Constantinople 
proposed to the Sultan a cession of Tripoli to the Italian 
Government, in which case the Emperor promised to 
provide for a suitable compensation to be made to 
Turkey. Many of the German papers have bitterly op- 
posed what, without mincing matters, they call “the rob- 
ber policies” of Italy. Germany, however, has through- 
out observed the most perfect neutrality, although she 
refused officially to proclaim this, on the plea that the 
war would soon be ended._—The recent balloting in the 
fourth Diisseldorf precinct, necessitated by the death of 
a member of the Reichstag, has finally resulted in a 
complete victory for the Socialist candidate, Haberland, 
over the candidate of the Centre Party, Dr. Friedrich. 
The precinct had been constantly carried by the Centre 
Party in all previous elections. Unfortunately the 
National Liberals in their animosity against the Catholic 
Party had made common cause with the Socialists in 
their attack upon it, and had helped in the campaign of 
slander and defamation against it. They professed that 
they would withdraw from the elections, but their in- 
fluence threw an added weight into the Socialist scale to 
give it the preponderance. During previous elections a 
great number of the Liberals had always cast their vote 
for the Centre Party. Their cooperation with the Social- 
Democrats in an active press campaign bodes evil both for 
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themselves and for the Centre. Principles have already 
been sacrificed, and it is to be feared that the same bit- 
terness will manifest itself on the part of the Liberals 
in other cities as well when the regular elections take 
place. The retaliation of the Centre Party can but 
heighten the confusion to the delight of the Social- 
Democrats. 


Austria—Considerable indignation is expressed at the 
Italian military activity along the coast of Albania. It 
is rumored that an Austrian fleet may be dispatched to 
Prevesa if the Italian warships insist upon landing their 
troops upon the Albanian shores. A series of conferences 
have already taken place between the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand and the Foreign Minister, Count von Aehren- 
thal——Of the late Austrian riots the Tagliche Rund- 
shau, a National Liberal organ, writes: “The blood 
which flowed in the streets of Vienna must be laid to the 
account of Social-Democracy.”” At a meeting held in the 
suburbs of the city Comrade Miller had declared in his 
speech, “thousands of windows will be broken on the 
morrow.” Many of the mob, it is known, came prepared 
with stones and inflammable material. Socialist leaders 
had listened compacently to the cries for revolution and 
for Portugal. When they saw, however, how serious the 
disturbance threatened to become, they tried in vain to 
allay it. They found that it is easier to conjure up a 
spirit than to put it down. 


Spain.—The complete collapse of what promised to 
be a violent revolutionary attack on the form of govern- 
ment is hailed with unfeigned delight by the dynastic 
newspapers. Premier Canalejas displayed unwonted and 
unexpected energy, and the people in some of the large 
cities where trouble was feared did nothing to provoke 
disorder. The Spanish situation in Morocco is made 
more trying by the action of a santon of great local 
celebrity, who has proclaimed a religious war.and is 
summoning all good Mussulmans to the banner of the 
Prophet. 


Holland.—The municipal election last month in Rot- 
terdam resulted in a decisive victory for the Conservative 
candidates. The anti-religious clique that has ruled the 
city for so long has lost its control of the municipality. 
The Council will now be made up of 27 Catholics and 
orthodox Protestant members against 19 Liberals and 
Socialists. Rotterdam is the second city of Holland in 
number of population, and the first in commercial im- 
portance. 


Portugal.—The first anniversary of the birth of the 
socalled republic was celebrated by gentle reminders 
that the country had not been transformed. One news- 
paper remarked that the wife of one of the cabinet 
ministers used to buy a hat now and then for ten or at 
the most fifteen dollars; now she spends thirty or forty 
dollars every few days for the same purpose, “and she 


has not inherited anything.” The custom house re- 
ceipts for July, 1911, were four hundred and _ thirty- 
eight million dollars less than they were for July, 1910. 
The causes assigned are popular discontent with the gov- 
ernment, the emigration of wealthy people, and the with- 
drawal of capital from business. Reports of spasmo- 
dic attempts to restore the monarchy seem to indicate the 
absence of a master mind to direct the royalists, who 
were so easily overwhelmed at the outset because they 
were without a leader. 


Sweden.—The elections which took place in Septem- 
ber show a decided gain for the Socialists. Returns for 
204 seats out of 234 show the following results: Right, 
61; Left, 87; Socialists, 56. 


China.—The enterprises to be undertaken in Manchuria 
with the “Four-nation loan” are the following: 14,000,000 
silver dollars for colonization, reclamation of waste lands, 
the laying out of pastures and general agricultural in- 
dustry; 4,000,000 in planting forests and opening up 
agricultural industry in Hehlungkiang (the extreme 
Northern province); 2,000,000 in opening up mines, — 
especially gold ones; 20,000,000 for the reform of the 
currency system in the three Eastern provinces. Of the 
£400,000 paid in advance, £300,000 were spent on plague 
prevention measures, and the remaining £100,000 on the 
promoting of sugar mills and general industrial works. 
The Government thas contracted to purchase 3,000 
tons of brass from Japan for minting copper coins of 
the new currency. Four officials, with Chen Kin-tas 
at their head, have proceeded abroad to study the cur- 
rency system of different countries——The opium confer- 
ence announced for July was indefinitely postponed. 
A widespread epidemic is reported among the tarbagans 
of the Amur district. Dr. Jordan, President of Le- 
land Stanford University, has stirred up the diplomatic 
corps of Tokio by the “intemperate and offensive” lan- 
guage he used with regard to Russia. President Jordan 
is making a series of addresses on the peace movement. 


Cholera in Albania.—News received fram a traveler 
in the Turkish provinces north of Greece indicates that 
the Ottoman Empire has more to fear from the cholera 
than from the Italian warships cruising in the Adriatic. 
The tourist was sailing down the Albanian coast ten days 
ago, when the vessel anchored off the pest camp of 
what was left of two Turkish regiments. He states that 
800 of the soldiers had died in the preceding fortnight. 
Turkish authorities have imitated the Italian officials in 
their efforts to keep secret the extent of the plague in 
their country, and with better success. On his voyage 
down the Dalmatian and Albanian coast the writer re- 
ports that out of sixty-two hours the trip lasted, thirty- 
six hours were spent at anchor off the little ports, none 
of which the ship was allowed to enter. Official reports 
of cholera in this region have been very meagre, only 
a few cases having been listed. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


, Art and Religion 


In his recent lectures to art students in- London Sir 
W. B. Richmond regretted the neglect of biblical sub- 
jects by modern painters, and attributed their inferiority 
to the fact that they no longer sought inspiration from 
the most stimulating and nobly suggestive book in all 
literature. The same conclusion, premised with more 
spiritual insight, may be gathered from the late John 
La Farge’s lecture on Millet, in the Art Institute of 
Chicago. It is no new discovery; nor need one be an art 
critic to know that we have left artistic greatness a few 
centuries behind us, and that then it almost invariably 
sprang out of the Bible. 

But the mere study of the Bible, however intent, will 
not create a school of da Vincis in London, Chicago or 
elsewhere. The decay of art was coincident with the 
apparent glorification of the Bible. Protestantism rose 
up, Bible in hand, protesting that it had rescued it, the 
only source of true religion, from the repressive grasp 
of popery, and proceeded to scatter it broadcast through 
the world. Yet Protestantism never succeeded in giving 
to biblical subjects the artistic expression which the un- 
biblical papists had achieved. It could get the Bible by 
heart, but it could not get the heart out of the Bible. 
This alone might lead one to suspect that there is some- 
thing wrong with Protestantism; that its discovery of 
the Bible’s worth is as much a myth as Luther’s dis- 
covery of the book itself. It has, in fact, abandoned its 
claims, and having lost faith in the Bible’s religious in- 
spiration is beginning to look to it for inspiration in art. 
Not even art will it find in, that way. 

Back of our admiration for Greek artistic achieve- 
ment is our wonder that pagans could have done so well; 
for with the medieval masters in mind we unconsciously 
seek a religious motive in the highest grade of artistic 
excellence. And in this we are right; we find it even 
among the Greeks. In Greece’s golden age religion, 
such: as it was. was an active energizing principle, 
and the artist who adorned Pantheon or temple had to 
strain after something beyond the earth. Gods and god- 
desses were his theme, and to typify a man he deified a 
hero. When Greek sophistication supplanted the old be- 
liefs, art seemed to have lost motive and material. Re- 


ligion, art and literature—if we except the literature of 


philosophic enquiry—flourished, decayed: and died to- 
gether. Then or later artistic genitis never soared high 
‘unless religion impelled and sustained its flight. 

But even in their mastérpieces the Greeks fail to in- 
spire to what is noblest in thought or achievement. Great 
in technique and representation of types, they caught the 
face of nature in some of her phases, but little of her soul 


and never her soul at the highest. They carved and limned 


finely what they knew ; but mercy, purity, charity, spirt- 


! 


tual tenderness, humility with its heroisms, hope and faith 
divine, were unknown to their brush and chisel, for these 
were not pagan virtues. 


They were flowers that: grew, 
after Greece’s 


glory had. departed, in Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Calvary; and scarcely had their seeds been 
scattered through the earth by the breath of Pentecost, 
than they struggled for rude expression in the frescoes 
and sarcophagi of the Catacombs—rude in technique but 
noble in the attempt, not always unsuccessful, to picture 
loftier ideals than had entered into artists’ dreams. 
When Christian virtues and ideals were free to go 
into the open, free from Roman persecution, Byzantine 
formalism and the pall of barbarism which the inpouring- 
of heathen tribes spread over Europe, the fulness and 
richness of art for the first time dawned upon humanity. 
It was no sudden effulgence of glorious light. The great 
builders, sculptors, painters, metallurgists of the Middle 
Ages were not a galaxy of genius that burst unheralded 
on the world. Giotto, commonly deemed the first of the 
Great Masters, hecame so by adorning the great church 
that had been raised to honor the great saint of Assisi. 
Chewiite and and the favorite text of St. 
Francis, “Ye creatures of the Lord, bless. the Lord?’ 
broadening his scope, lent variety and freshness: to his 
treatment; but otherwise he was following the example 
of centuries. He was but a step beyond Duccio, who 
again had only slightly advanced on his predecessors. 
The Church was the centre of all art. The effort to 


character 


‘provide the Saviour with a fitting house for Sacrifice 


and Sacraments created architecture; the desire to 
adorn it created sculptors, woodcarvers, metallurgists, 
painters, workers in pictured glass, tapestry, mosaics and 
every kind of art and handicraft. Their theme was 
Christ the Saviour, foreshadowed in the Old Testament 
and realized in the New; and they brought to their work 
the spirit in which the monks illuminated the Bible: both 
gave the best human setting in their power to God’s 
House and God’s Book. The monks were artists and 
builders too, and the nrst art schools were the monastic 
workshops. There men learned to build and carve and 
mould and paint, and find their models in the Bible. 

At first they followed the fashion of Byzantium, but 
soon the ardor of their faith and the fresh spirit of the 
new Christian peoples broke through the rigid, restric- 
tive formalism by which the Eastern Emperors kept art 
and theology in chains. Then arose glorious temples to 
house a tabernacle and uphold a cross: and the life of 
the Master, taken, out of the Bible, caught from the 
lips of the preacher and the mystery player and from the 
example of His servants, was carved in choir and aisle, 
and limned on wall and window and frescoed dome. 
Christ. from crib to cross, from grave to glory, was the 
central theme; around Him were grouped His prophets, 
martvrs. confessors; but always nearest to Him and 
dearest to the. artist was the Virgin Mother who bore 
Him. 


For centuries schools of craftsmen wrought in His 
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service in Rome, Ravenna, Florence, Padua, Siena, Cluny, 
Canterbury, Antwerp, wherever a church or monastery 
rose; and they wrought for love. Like the monastic 
illuminators, they generally left no name, sought no 
reputation ; they labored for the glory of God and their 
soul’s salvation. Faith and skill fused and grew to- 
gether, age improving on age and artist on artist, till 
at the end of the 13th century Giotto completed 
the course, founding in the frescoes of Assisi the school 
of artistic perfection; and fittingly his most perfect pic- 
tures were “My Lady Poverty” of St. Francis and 
“Poverty, Chastity and Obedience,” the counsels of re- 
ligious perfection. 

From Giotto, and the Van Eycks to the new school of 
the Renaissance, religion was the inspiration of great- 
ness in every field of artistic and intellectual endeavor. 
Theology, the science of Christian belief, informed 
men’s minds and evoked their powers. St. Thomas for- 
mulated it, Dante poetized it, the builders glorified it in 
“poems of stone,” and artists illumined it on fresco and 
canvas with “the light that never was on sea or land.” 
“Frescoed theology” is the aptly descriptive summary of 
the works of the Great Masters. Take away what was 
inspired directly or indirectly by Catholic faith and de- 
votion, and nothing great is left. 

Protestantism rose, and at once wherever it flourished 
artistic progress was cut off as with a knife. Christian 
art had grown around the altar, and Protestantism’s first 
work was to tear the altar down, literally as well as 
figuratively. The Crucified Christ, the Madonna, the 
carved and pictured glories of the saints it destroyed or 
maimed, wherever it could reach them, in England, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, and, though it has 
occasionally sought, it has never found inspiration to re- 
place them. Landseer, Hogarth and Reynolds could 
paint animals and ordinary persons with marvelous 
fidelity to nature, but they are inferior to Giotto, the 
Van Eycks and others of the Catholic masters, who con- 
ceived all creatures as ordained acording to their na- 
tures to glorify the Lord. Michael Angelo, when asked 
by Francis of Holland what was his master principle, 
said it was to regard all things created as imita- 
tions of the Omnipotent. This was not the viewpoint 
of the Reformers who, having failed utterly in the 
higher reaches of art, labeled as “Dark” the marvelous 
ages which were illumined by the brightest galaxy of 
artistic craftsmen and intellectual giants that ever ap- 
peared in the history of man. 

Since the rise of the Oxford movement what is best in 
Protestantism has been going back in art and literature 
as in theology to the models of the Middle Ages. Over- 
beck, an ardent Catholic, set it the example in Germany, 
and Millet in France, where the conditions had long ob- 
tained which had cramped art and religion in the 
Byzantine empire. “In France especially,” says La 
Farge, “the Church had little to do but what the State 
granted, even in art. But the State had long ago laid 


its hand on art, as on everything else it could regulate. 
The military organizations of Napoleon reached after 
him into the domains of art and literature, and the great 
educational mechanisms are the means of controlling © 
the powers which are the freest functions of men.” 

Overbeck and Millet, breaking through the formulas, 
restored religious art and suffered for it. If “in Millet 
remains the feeling which marks the great works of the 
Middle Ages, in which the soul of old France established 
a form as important asthe Greek,’’ it is because he 
breathed a like atmosphere. A Norman peasant’s son, 
religion encompassed him from childhood. “His. people 
had,” says La Farge, “the respectability of admitted 
poverty,” the dignity of mind induced by religious prac- 
tice and the consciousness that to be poor and to have to 
endure and toil was a special gift of God. Named after 
the Saint of Assisi, he was waked at morn with the 
call: “Wake up little Francis; already the birds are 
singing the glory of God.” In the evening the family 
read together St. Augustine, St. Jerome’s Letters, 
Fénelon and Bossuet; and his uncle, a peasant priest, 
who often labored with him in the fields, taught him to 
know and value the Bible. Reared in the spirit of “My 
Lady Poverty,” he was akin to Giotto, a Catholic peasant 
of another day and race, but of like inspiration and at- 
mosphere. Millet went out into the world, and for a 
while, in order to find a market for his pictures, followed 
the free fashion of the time; but soon his soul revolted 
against such work, and he began to paint his brother 
peasants toiling and praying as he knew and felt, and so 
brought back a glimpse of the Middle Ages. Like the 
early religious workers, he had slight reward. “He 
painted to the end in difficulties, but he managed to bring 
up a family and live a life which does honor to man.” 

An American artist, who is interested in wax-painting, 
recently discovered in Europe a medieval book which 
describes the process of preparing wax as a medium of 
color. Having prescribed the ingredients and their due 
Proportion it continues: When you have everything 
ready make the Sign of the Cross, recite devoutly the 
Our Father, Hail Mary, the Invocation to the Holy 
Ghost—and it adds a series of other prayers especially 
composed for the occasion—then mix and boil, and during 
the fusing process pray earnestly to God for a happy 
result. 

The lesson is, as Sir Wm. Richmond lays down, 


. “Back to the -Bible’; but prayerfully and reverently. 


Back to the Bible as it was known and loved and lived 
in the ages that produced its nearest artistic interpreters ; 
in other words, Back to the Ages of Faith. 


M. KENNY, S.J. 


Spain’s Social and Agrarian Problem 


In Spain, as in all, or nearly all, Latin countries, we 
suffer front a complaint which eats into the very vitals 
of society and corrupts or destroys it. That complaint is. 
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politics. Among us, politics may be defined as a low 
game in which ambition and selfishness play for 
prominent and paying positions, which, when once ob- 
tained, give the winner an opportunity to further the 
interests of his kindred, his friends and his followers. 
There is no clash of ideas or platforms or principles; it 
is a struggle for place, for salary, for gain. The in- 


terests of the nation count for little or nothing; great . 


social problems attract nobody, worry nobody. The 
politicians have one aspiration, one consuming thought, 
and that is to rise, and once having reached the summit, 
to remain there and live. 

Spain is essentially an agricultural nation. Her life, 
her wealth and her prosperity are in her fields. More 
than half her population of nineteen and a half millions 
live by agriculture. All those engaged in industry and 
commerce when taken together do not equal the number 
of those who till the soil. Now, how do the farm laborers 
live? They are always on the threshold of misery. By 
far the greater part, we would almost venture to say 
ninety per cent., cannot depend upon having steady work, 
and even if they could, their wages are sufficient to en- 
able them to live but not to lift their families out of a 
condition of chronic misery. What, then, is the daily 
wage of a Spanish farm laborer for his ten, twelve or 
sometimes more hours of toil? In most of the country 
and during the greater part of the year, he receives for 
his toil and sweat one peseta, or at most one peseta and 
fifty céntimos, that is, twenty or thirty cents in American 
money. Although the purchasing power of money is 
notably greater in Spain than in the United States, still 
this sum is far less than is strictly needed for the sup- 
port of a family that is often large. The consequence is 
that the farm laborer is poorly nourished, seldom tastes 
flesh meat and lives in an unsanitary hovel. His children 
get little schooling, for they must help eke out the family 
income while they are still young; and his wife has to 
do hard work for the same purpose. In a word, the 
Spanish farm laborer hardly leads a human eee Les 
explains why so many emigrate. Last year, two hundred 
thousand left their country. Over three million 
Spaniards are now living outside Spain. They could not 
live at home, for hunger drove them forth. 

Happily for us, Socialism has not yet penetrated the 
country districts. Thus far, the spirit of insubordina- 
tion, protest and rebellion which has invaded the fac- 
tories and workshops of our large centres of population 
has not made its appearance among our humble tillers 
of the soil, and may it never come! Staid, sober-minded 
and industrious, they bear the hardships of their wretched 
lot with no sign of disorder, agitation or turmoil to 
ruffle the calm of our smiling fields. But the day when 
the wild gale of the city sweeps through our hamlets and 
our farm laborers combine in societies of resistance, as 
do the workers in factories, the social cataclysm will be 
frightful ; for always and everywhere the harshest and 
direst revolutionist has been hunger. 


Are Spanish officials and politicians ignorant of this? 
We do not know, but if they are not, they pay no heed. 
For almost a century, our public men, those who devote 
themselves to politics and live by politics, have done 
nothing but scramble and wrestle for power, wrangle 
about forms of government, pile up decrees and decrees 
in the official Gazette, fight mighty, but bloodless, battles 
over spending the public revenues, and tickle the fancy 
of the people with so-called political reforms, which are 
at the same time silly, unnecessary and useless. It is a 
problem of bread, of work, of education, which Spain 
has faced for a hundred years. Some of our statesmen 
meet it with twaddle about changing the form of govern- 
ment; others rage against the Church and the religious 
sentiments of the nation; while nearly all combine to 
multiply crack-brained laws. 

In this country, where millions and millions of pesetas 
are spent yearly just for the sake of furnishing salaried 
positions for the sons and nephews and other relatives of 
the members of the cabinet, and of keeping up thereby a 
bureaucracy which is the ruin of the nation, there are 
no available funds for utilizing and developing our 
agricultural wealth, by building roads, by extending irri- 
gation works and thus bringing under cultivation vast 
tracts of land that now lie idle, and by establishing agri- 
cultural loan institutions for the benefit of the small 
farmer, who is so often the victim of the usurer’s cruelty 
and inhumanity. 

It is our opinion that this seeming obliviousness and 
neglect of the all-important agricultural question on the 
part of our statesmen is to some extent, and perhaps to 
a great extent, deliberate and systematic. Let there be 
a positive improvement, an increase in the economic well- 
being of our rural population, and there will follow logi- 
cally and necessarily a change in our political customs, 
a change not at all to the advantage of the professional 
politician. The thing is clear. When our farm laborers 
begin to receive remunerative wages, when their economic 
redemption is effected, they will be able to energize their 
rights as citizens and freemen; they will vote for the 
candidate of their own choice, and they will no longer 
cast their ballot for the man pointed out by their em- 
ployer or overseer. 

To keep the rural voter in wretchedness is to guarantee 
the sway of the soul-driving professional politician. To 
raise the economic, intellectual and moral level of the 
farm laborer is to jeopard the supremacy of the political. 
“boss.” It follows, therefore, that there exist strong 
selfish reasons for keeping the farm laborer in the de- 
pendent position of the serf of the glebe of former 
times. 

Against this sad state of affairs, which explains so 
many anomalies and contradictions in Spanish life, (for 
example, why in a country as profoundly and essentially 
Catholic as ours, our politicians are developing an anti- 
religious scheme wholly at variance with Catholicism) only 
one protesting voice has been heard, and that is the voice 
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of the Church; the Church, and none other, has undertaken 
a steady campaign for improving the lot of our rural 
population, 

It is now ten years since the Catholic social-agrarian 
movement was begun among us, and its development has 
been wonderful. The clergy, who formerly gave no 
thought to this work, now take it up as a sort of aposto- 
late. To their zeal and abnegation it is due that in the 
major part of Spanish dioceses there is hardly a town 
or a parish without its agricultural syndicate or coopera- 
tive store, or insurance and benefit society, or some 
similar organization for the good of the rural population. 
Two marked effects have resulted from this action on the 
part of the clergy. The countryman has been benefited 
and helped on without being corrupted by the city 
Socialists; and the relations between priests and people 
have become more intimate and friendly. It has been 
made evident that besides looking after the supreme 
spiritual interests of humanity, religion in its ministers 
strives to make this every-day life less burdensome for 
the poor, the disinherited, the lowly. 

It is true that the country priests now find themselves 
reduced to such poverty that little can be expected from 
them in this matter; but their abnegation, their self- 
sacrifice and their devotedness to their charges have en- 
abled them to achieve prodigies in the relief of the tem- 
poral needs of the poor. If the farm laborers ever do 
come to be freed from the fetters that now bind them 
down in ignorance and wretchedness they will owe their 
social and economic liberation, not to politics, not to the 
State, not to ministries, but to the Church, to Catholicism, 
to religion. NorsBerto Torcat, 

President, Spanish Associated Press. 


Euthanasia 


A good many years ago, so the story runs, an evange- 
list undertook to convert a far western town; and he 
began by begging money for the necessary expenses of 
his work from the chief men of the place. Entering a 
large business house, he addressed its head: “I have 
come to bring Christ to this city.’ The merchant ex- 
pressed his gratification at such good news, whereupon 
the evangelist added: “I want you to contribute to the 
expenses.” “Certainly,” said the other, “How muth do 
you expect from me?” “A hundred dollars.” “A hun- 
dred dollars for bringing Christ hither!” rejoined the 
merchant. “For such a purpose I could not give less 
than a thousand.” He opened his cheque-book, took up 
his pen, and the evangelist’s eyes glistened. As he was 
apparently beginning to write, he said: “You have your 
credentials, of course?’ As the evangelist seemed non- 
plussed, he added: “You know, when the Apostles 
brought Christ to a benighted city, they often confirmed 
their preaching with miracles. Perhaps you are ready 
to work one or two.” “The age of miracles js past,” fe 
plied the evangelist. “Well, then,” answered the mer- 


chant, ‘‘a certificate of mission from some authorized 
source will do just as well.” “I am a minister in good 
standing,” began the evangelist. “To be sure,” was the 
reply, “Your conference or assembly, or convention will 
guarantee you. But who will guarantee the guarantors? 
Christ is brought to me every Sunday by my parish 
priest. He has his mission from the Archbishop. The 
Archbishop has his from the Pope, who, as the Vicar of 
Christ, has his from our Lord himself. Perhaps you 
can show something similar?” “Sir,” answered the 
evangelist stifHy, “I have an inward call, invisible to 
man.” “Then I fear you must be content with my in- 
ward, invisible cheque. Show me at any time an evi- 
dent, visible mission, and you shall have my evident, 
visible cheque for a thousand dollars. ‘Business, is busi- 
ness, you know. Good morning.” ; 

The itinerant evangelist is not the only self-appointed 
teacher. Editors and proprietors of the daily press usurp 
the teacher’s functions. They are ready to do all our 
thinking for us and to furnish us with ready-made, 
“hand-me-down” opinions on science, politics, literature, 
and especially on morals and religion. The other day a 
man and a woman killed a sick person with chloroform. 
They said that she was a hopeless consumptive and they 
chlotoformed her to put her out of her misery. The 
morality of their act had to be settled, and the news- 
papers undertook the task. Reporters set about inter- 
viewing lawyers, physicians, college professors, a min- 
ister or two, and the views of all were published for the 
instruction of the public. 

dt might have occurred to the newspaper men that 
none of those they quoted, not even the Emeritus Presi- 
dent of Harvard University, has any title to speak with 
authority on moral questions, and that they might have 
interviewed aviators, jockeys, professors of legerdemain 
and Admiral Ching Pih Kwong, just as profitably. That - 
no such idea crossed their mind shows clearly how incom- 
petent they are with regard to the office they usurp, and 
sets a thoughtful man reflecting on the tremendous dan- 
gers threatening society by reason of that ursurpation. 
Some of the persons quoted spoke reasonably enough, as 
far as they went; which, though it makes one esteem 
their common sense, is no sign of their authority*in the 
matter. Others, on the contrary, talked glibly of useless 
suffering, showing that, notwithstanding their assumption 
of wisdom, they had not grasped the very .elementary 
notion, that the Wiser one is, the more he shrinks from 
calling anything useless. Moreover, they were guilty of 
a shameless begging of the question in assuming. physical 
suffering to be an unmixed evil, and that the full and 
final decision as to how far it is to be tolerated is entirely 
within man’s competence, points on which the ‘whole 
question turns, and on which the general opinion of 
mankind is wholly opposed to theirs.. Let us see what 
natural and supernatural morality have to say on the sub- 
ject; but before. doing so let us remark, since so many 
aré ready to settle the question on utilitarian or. humani- 
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tarian grounds or on mere sentimentality, the practical 
danger that pity for the suffering may be a wicked pre- 
text to cover the real motive of taking their lives, as 
appears to have happened in the case that has raised this 
discussion, 

Natural reason tells us that our life is not in our own 
power. We originate life neither for ourselves nor for 
others: we, therefore, can neither end it for ourselves 
nor for others at will. The beginning of life, its course 
and its ending are in the hands of the Creator of life and 
Lord of death. Only One could say: “I have power té 
lay it down,” and He could say it, because He could add: 
“T have power to take it up again.” This doctrine is 
confirmed by the fact, that the Creator of our nature has 
implanted in it an instinct to conserve-it in ourselves 
and to respect it in others, against which one must con- 
tend who imperils his own life lawfully, or justly takes 
that of another. This reminds us that the very ones 
who ignore the fact that man is not the master of life, 
when there is question of chloroforming the sick, urge it 
extravagantly when declaring against capital punishment ; 
and in both cases they are governed by sentiment in- 
stead of reason. When one is guilty of such a crime as 
makes his life a forfeit, the supreme authority can and 
must execute justice upon him: no utility nor con- 
venience, however great, whether public or private, can 
deprive one of the right of living or release him from 
the obligation of life. 

As a general rule, one is not obliged to be heroic. 
Hence it is lawful to relieve by honest means the sufter- 
ings that go before inevitable death. But to call these 
sufferings useless, to say they demand the reliet of 
accelerated death,.is a piece of sensuality contradicting 
the common sense of mankind. We may make life as 
agreeable for ourselves as we can lawfully: we should 
aim at making it such for others. But we cannot change 
the nature of things. This world is not the home of 
perfect physical ease. They, therefore, use it best who 
use it with fortitude, one of the noblest things in man. 
To the individual this virtue brings contentment. More 
than this, it is not the least of the elements of social 
stability, which requires the patient endurance of imper- 
fections inseparable from things human, until they can 
be corrected prudently and justly in a way that becomes 
men. There is, therefore, a close connection between 
that life-long cowardice which dreams of ending suffer- 
ing by anticipating death, and the rash attempts to cure 
social defects violently and lawlessly, which we see mul- 
tiplying in the world to-day. Both are overt acts of 
pusillanimous rebellion against the Creator of human 
nature in its manifold limitations. 

‘Above such conclusions of natural reason rises the 
sublime Christian doctrine of suffering. Reason could 
go further. But it could never tell us how God in the be- 
ginning created man free from suffering, which came 
into the world by sin. This intimate relation between 
the physical and the moral evil lies at the root of Chris- 


tian teaching that the former is purified when it is ac- 
cepted as the penalty of the latter. And because, to 
free us from sin and to restore us to what we lost through 
it, God, clothing Himself with our flesh, took to Himself 
its sufferings, He raised these to so glorious a height, 
that without suffering the perfect following of Jesus 
Christ is impossible. Hence the Christian will bear his 
afflictions in union with the sufferings of Christ. More- 
over, as the height of our glory in heaven depends on the 
closeness of our union with Christ on earth, we can see 
with St. Paul in the light of faith, how little are the 
sufferings of the moment compared with the exceeding 
glory they work for us; and, therefore, on the summit of 
Christian perfection attained by the saints is found the 
love of suffering inseparable from the love of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

What the philosopher sees as cowardly rebellion against 
God, and the Christian recognizes as practical blasphemy, 
people without either philosophy or religion, call eu- 
thanasia, a dying well! HENRY WOoDS, S.J. 


St. Andrew’s, Scotland 


With unusual pomp and circumstance the University 
of St. Andrew’s, in the second week of September, cele- 
brated the five hundredth anniversary of its foundation. 
In connection with the educational work of the Church 
before the Reformation, the fact is worth remembering 
that of the four Scottish Universities of to-day, three 
were founded in Catholic times. The University of 
Edinburgh is the only exception, but even that seat of 
learning owed its inception to the last Catholic Bishop 
of Orkney, who by his will, not only left certain sums 
to be applied to the education of the sons of poor gen- 
tlemen at the Scottish Universities and—be it remarked 
—also for the education of young gentlewomen, but like- 
wise bequeathed eight thousand marks for the founda- 
tion of a college in Edinburgh. With this money the 
site for the University buildings was purchased in 1581. 
To these four Universities, naming them in the order of 
their foundation, St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh, Andrew Carnegie, in 1901, gave the munifi- 
cent sum of $10,000,000. 

St. Andrew’s, which though smaller, may be called the 
mother of them all, was founded by Bishop Henry Ward- 
law, in 1411. The University came into existence at a 
time when all over Europe there was a deep-seated be-— 
lief that such institutions were needed as the pioneers of 
culture, the nurseries of true doctrine and a bulwark 
against heresy. This is the language of the London 
Times, which furthermore says that: “Tts founder was 


one of those cosmopolitan ecclesiastics, fortunately then 


common, who did much of the secular civilizing work of 
their time. Faithful Churchmen, they had a wide out- 
look and many interests; they were able men of affairs, 
had lived in several lands, knew colloquially more than 
one tongue, and had often been entrusted with the con- 
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duct of important State business. They were proud to be 
the patrons of learning and science as then understood. 
Not, probably, a statesman of the rare attainments and 
noble attractive character of Bishop Elphinstone, who a 
little later founded Aberdeen University, Bishop Ward- 
law was among the wise and enlightened of his genera- 
tion. It is only just,” adds the writer, “that we should 
turn for a moment to the memory of those who five hun- 
dred years ago lit in a dark place that light which has 
burned brightly ever since.” From such a source this is a 
remarkable tribute to the churchmen who, not only in 
Scotland, but in Germany and France, were pioneers in 
university education and civilization. It is alike credit- 
able to the fairmindedness of the enlightened English- 
men of to-day and just acknowledgment of the success- 
ful labors of Catholics, who with the shattered frag- 
ments, and the precious remnants of disastrous periods of 
persecution have, with the aid of Protestant writers, 
themselves pieced, together the story of those times and 
established the claim of the Church to be the enlightener 
and civilizer of Christendom. 

It is in nothing derogatory to the loyalty of the church- 
men in Scotland in those early days when the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew’s was founded that they espoused the 
cause of the Antipope Benedict XIII, Peter de Luna by 
name, whose patronage and encouragement they secured 
in Pontifical Bulls issued in 1413. The entire faculty 
of the University were quick to give adherence to Mar- 
tin V a few years later. 
aid of Bishop Wardlaw faculties of theology, canon law 
and arts were opened, and at first, as in Paris and at 
Oxford, churches and religious houses constituted the 
meeting-places of the University. The first college, 
founded by Bishop Kennedy, was dedicated to the Holy 
Saviour. The three principal masters were provided 
with parishes in the neighborhood of St. Andrew’s, and 
the revenues of another parish went to meet college ex- 
penses. In virtue of a charter procured by Bishop Ken- 
nedy and confirmed by Pope Pius II, St. Salvator’s be- 
came a collegiate church, as well as a University Col- 
lege. The second college, St. Leonard’s, was founded by 
_ Archbishop Stuart and Prior John Hepburn, and the 
third, the College of St. Mary, was begun by Arch- 
bishop Beaton, continued by his nephew, Cardinal David 
Beaton, and completed by Archbishop John Hamilton. 

The name of Henry Wardlaw, Bishop of St. An- 
drew’s, is mentioned in Scotland with love and venera- 
tion to-day, and it is a pleasure to record that at the 
recent celebration every respect was shown for the Cath- 
olic Church, and for the part it played in the first period 
of the University’s history. The program of the cele- 
bration included a series of fourteen historical tableaus. 
illustrating the beginnings of the University and some 
of the more striking events in its later history. More 
than half of them represented Catholic episodes, such 
as the arrival of the Papal Bulls: the Royal Confirmation 
by James I and Queen Joan; the three colleges, intro- 
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ducing Catholic personages, Sovereigns, Archbishops, 
clergy and friars. The dresses and vestments were a 
perfect reproduction of the costume of the period, both 
ecclesiastical and secular. ‘‘The tableaus,” says the Eng- 
lish Catholic Times, ‘were a lesson to all who had eyes 
to see and minds to think of what they owe to Scotland’s 
ancient religion.” Those who were familiar with the 
early history of the University would recall the jubila- 
tions with which Benedict’s Legate was received when 
he arrived with the Pontifical Bulls, which were to 
mark the beginning of the fifteenth century as an epoch 
in the intellectual history of Scotland. A solemn service 
of thanksgiving followed, and the evening was devoted 
to festivity, bonfires in the streets, songs and dances, 
testifying to the joy and enthusiasm of the people. On 
the next day a magnificent procession took place, in 
which four hundred of the clergy, secular and regular, 
joined, besides clerics in minor orders and novices. 

It is unnecessary to add that beginning with the era 
of the Reformation the University of St. Andrews has— 
steadily declined. Its revenues were ‘seized by the Crown 
and the nobility, and an institution that had flourished 
through the generosity of the Bishops and higher clergy 
of the ancient Church was reduced almost to the point 
of extinction. But on that period we have no intention 
to enter. 

The only discordant note in the recent celebration was 
struck in the speech of Lord Rosebery, who on that 
occasion was installed as Rector of the University. The 
speech itself is admittedly a work of high literary merit, 
and a competent critic calls it, “finely imagined and in- 
spiring.” In order to make history live again the orator 
borrowed a figure from “Gulliver’s Travels,” and pic- 
tured the first Rector of the University as a “Struld- 
brug,” one of the race encountered in the Island of 
Luggnagge, who were doomed to immortality without 
immortal youth, and invited his hearers, dreaming with 
him, to imagine what the Struldbrug Rector would have 
seen and what he would have to tell them if he were 
present that day. He would have seen countless trage- 
dies, said Lord Rosebery; he would have seen the pass- 
ing of statesmen and princes; he would have seer count- 
less material changes; and he would have seen the Uni- 
versity, sometimes plundered, sometimes ruined, but 
containing an indestructible principle of life which en- 
abled it to survive. “He would have seen the ‘great 
Church which overshadowed Scotland full of wealth, 
power and renown, fall like the walls of Jericho at the 
blast of the trumpet, which would also blast (sic) the 
material prosperity of St. Andrew’s.” 

It would hardly be fair to expect the new Lord ‘Rector 
of the University to enter adequately into the thoughts 
or deeper emotions that would fill the soul of a Rector 
returning to Scotland after 500 years. Their view- 
points would .be as far apart as the two poles. 
The fifteenth century Rector would see all that his 
twentieth century successor represents him as seeing, 
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but he would see something far more consoling to the 
heart of a Catholic. With Lord Rosebery he would see 
Charles I come and go. He would see Cromwell come 
and go. He would see Charles II and James II come and 
go. But what Lord Rosebery apparently is not aware 
of he would see im one instance the process reversed: he 
would see the Catholic Church of Scotland go and come. 
He would not see the Ancient Church fall like the walls 
of Jericho at a trumpet blast, but he would see after 
abominable cruelties wreaked on innocent men and women, 
after burning’s, slayings, hideous torture, the Ancient 
Church dwindle to a mere handful of adherents. A hun- 
dred years ago the picture would have been sad indeed, 
but after the long night of desolation, bright and full of 
promise would be the vision of to-day. True, the four 
Universities are in alien hands, but the Church is again 
coming into her own. One hundred and fifty years ago 
a faithful remnant of twenty or thirty thousand was all 
that remained of the once flourishing Church of Scot- 
land. But now St. Andrew’s has again its Catholic 
Archbishop, and so too has Glasgow, and other Bishops 
now rule the sees of Aberdeen and Argyle and Galloway 
and Dunkeld. To-day 600 priests minister to a flock of 
500,000, a number greater than the total population of 
_ Scotland five hundred years ago, when St. Andrew’s 
was founded. Newman said in his Second Spring: “the 
‘Church of England has died and the Church lives again.” 
- The same is true of the Church of Scotland. And what 
he adds is equally applicable, that “in the day of trial 
and desolation for [Scotland] when hearts were pierced 
through with Mary’s woe, at the crucifixion of Christ’s 
body mystical, every tear that flowed and every drop of 
blood that was shed were the seeds of a future harvest 
which they who sowed in sorrow would reap in joy.” 
EDWARD SPILLANE. 


Here is some sage advice that Carmen Sylva, the 
Queen of Rumania gives young wives who wish to keep 
their homes happy and peaceful: 

1. Never begin a discussion, but if an explanation is 
unavoidable do not yield without having proved your 

oint. 

; 2. Never forget that you are the wife of a man and 
not of a stiperior being; it will make you understand 
his weaknesses. 

3. Do not ask your husband for money too often. 
Try to manage with the allowance he gives you every 
week. | 

4. If you discover that your husband has rather a big 
heart remember also that he has an appetite. If you 
attend to the latter you will soon win over the former. 

5 From time to time, but not overfrequently, allow 
your husband to have the last word; it will please him 
and will do you no harm. 

6. Read the whole of your newspaper and not only 
the sensational: news and your husband will enjoy dis- 
cussing the events of the day and politics with you. 

y. Beware of hurting your husband’s feelings, even if 
he is sulking. 

8. From time to time pay him a compliment by telling 
him that he is the nicest and most attentive of married 


men, and at the same time make him understand that 
you, too, have your faults. 

9. If your husband is clever and active be a good 
comrade to him; if he is somewhat heavy be his friend 
and his counsellor. 
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The New York Evening Mail for September 28 
indorses President Taft’s utterances on divorce, given 
in the previous issue of AMERICA. “As the first citizen 
of the republic, President Taft’s words are weighty,” says 
the Editor. “He urges reform in divorce laws. He 
sharply outlines the danger to the home in present con- 
ditions. What have we to say in response? 

For our part, we thank him. Whether or not it is 
a sttbject for federal action, outside the territory directly 
under congressional control, is very doubtful. A con- 
stitutional amendment would first have to be adopted 
giving the general government power to legislate as to 
marriage. Manifestly the subject is not in the same class 
as interstate business interests. 

Marriage is, however, more than interstate. Married 
parties are, each second of the day, passing from state 
to state and from nation to nation. The interests these 
persons transport within themselves are far more im- 
portant than any freight car carries. They lie at the base 
of all social order. The home is the only recognized 
lawful and ethical starting point of the nation’s life, and 
these ever-moving parents make the home. 

There is already a law, world-wide, which we cannot 
change. It is the law of chastity; and another like it, 
the sacred oath or vow. Asa cold fact, all these married 
people take that vow. On the wedding day they think 
they mean it, and, in their then frame of mind, they 
wish that vow were a thousand times stronger. “For 
richer, for poorer, for better, for worse!” 

So that another hard, cold fact is that people about to 
marry should be held to an intelligent knowledge of what 
they are doing. The decadence of marriage is simply 
a decadence of morals and intelligence. It would not, 
theoretically, seem difficult to any state to square its legis- 
lation with the moral law. 

We venture the assertion that the courtship period is 
where most of the trouble lies. The state cannot legis- 
late brains for young people. A “marriage for con- 
venience” may be comtemptible. But a marriage without 
sound judgment has one sure result—divorce, or a wish 
for it. Why not try uniform legislation, and more 
stringent, on procuring the license? 


FURTHER OPINION OF THE IRISH PLAYERS 


As far back as April 8, 1904, the New York Sun said of “The 
Hour Glass,” one of Yeats’ least objectionable plays: “His 
medieval schoolmaster might be teaching dark heresies in Pough- 
keepsie as well as in Donegal, in the twentieth century as well 
as in the fourteenth.” The same critic, writing the following 
week of some of the best work of Yeats and Synge—“The 
King’s Threshold,” “Cathleen Ni Houlihan,” and “The Riders 
to the Sea’—remarks “the absence of real drama” and of any- 
thing “specifically Celtic,” and the presence of “the Maeter- 
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linckian atmosphere.” February, 1905, the Suw described ‘Cath- 
leen Ni Houlihan” and “The Hour Glass,” Yeats’ most satis- 
factory productions, as “of no great substance, either dramatic 
or intellectual, being the product of a movement which is frag- 
mentary and reactionary, rather than vitally wholesome and 
progressive,” Under the title, “Yeats the poet of visions,” the 
Sun had this to say only two years ago, July 25, 1909: “The 
spirit of Paris, of the romanticism of 1830, invaded Dublin. 
Several Yeats plays were placed under the ban of public dis- 
pleasure; “Countess Cathleen’ for one; as for J. M. Synge, it 
was a case for the police when his ‘Playboy of the Western 
World’ was produced. Yeats knows Nietsche, Flaubert, 
Ibsen, and he knows William Blake.” 

The London Pal] Mall Gazette found Mr, Yeats’ better plays 
void of “any very definite human interest” and laden with an 
“enervating, almost luxuriant effiminacy.” It describes the 
Synge plays as “photographs of bestial stupidity and depravity.” 

The London Globe says of “The Playboy of the Western 
World”: “It is an extraordinary story of Irish immorality. 
It shows how a young farmer becomes a hero at Flaherty’s 
public house because he boasts that he has murdered his father, 
and how all the girls run after him. When his father turns 
up with nothing worse than a cracked crown, they all repudiate 
him as a poor creature, and it is not until he fights and beats 
his father that Pegeen Mike, the most forward of the girls, 
regrets his loss.” 

Commenting on this description, an American critic re- 
marked: “If Mr. Yeats’ poetry be deficient in spinal marrow, 
he himself is not short of ‘nerve’ in persisting in the introduction 
of ‘such an inexcusable insult to Irish manhood and woman- 
hood in the capital of Ireland’s hereditary foes.’ 

The New York Herald, reviewing the brochure, “Pseudo- 
Celtic Drama,” in August, 1904, cites Mr. Gwynn, M.P., an Irish 
Protestant of high literary standing, as declaring “the Yeatsite 
drama an ‘exotic’ production, ‘alien’ to the Irish genius as to 
the Irish soil, and too often desecration of national legend and 
an outrage to national sentiment.” “No normal Irishman would 
have expected an Irish audience to regard with equanimity an 
Irish peasant kicking about, no matter in what extremity, an image 
of the Virgin.” This statement the Herald pronounces “sound 
and true,” and adds: “There never was an Irish Catholic peasant 
who believed that demon or spirit could overcome the name 
of the Lord God and His Christ on the lips and in the presence 
of the anointed priest of the Most High. When you pretend 
to be Irish and Celtic you must follow, not outrage, Irish and 
Celtic sentiment. Mr. Yeats’ parodies of Ireland are as 
insolently un-Irish as they are insolently incompatible with the 
foundation and essentials of the Christian religion.” 

The United Irishman, an organ of the Gaelic Revival, said 
of “The Shadow of the Glen”: “Mr. Synge borrows the mod: 
ern decadent note of Scandinavia or France, and tries to inject 
it into a picture of Irish life. He depicts an unfaithful Irish 
wife of the peasant class as if she were not an accident, but a 
type.” And Canon Sheehan, who has not. feared to depict the 
shadows as well as the lights in Irish life, in denouncing this 
school of Ibsenistic paganism, thus epitomized its program: 
“Perish the Church, perish everything, so long as you leave 
us art, afid especially the old pagan art of Ireland.” 

We have received many letters warmly commending our. ex- 
posure of the spurious “Irish” plays. and playwrights, A dis- 
tinguished churchman and litterateur writes from Boston: 

“Your article on Yeats and Co. and the Irish Players was 
admirable. I wish that something of the same kind had been 
written for the Irish in Boston before we suffered the disgrace 
of having them open their arms to men and women who insult 
them with the caricatures so ill concealed by the near- 
poetry of Synge. I attended the performance of “The Well 


of the Saint” and “In a Workhouse Ward.” I was astounded 


to hear men and women applauding such sorry stuff. Having 
paid their two dollars a seat, they felt obliged, I presume, to 
pretend enjoyment of what the dailies have been calling intel- 
lectual treats. I hope you will hammer at this matter again and 
again, so that, even if Boston has been caught unawares, the 
rest of the Irish blood in America will not tolerate such a taint.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Japanese Attitude Towards Christianity 


The effect produced on the mind of educated Japanese 
by the conflicting tenets of warring sects and the de- » 
structive criticism of modernists is well illustrated by 
an article of Mr. Hiroi Shintaro m the July number of 
the To-A-no-Hikari (The Light of Eastern Asia)—a 
magazine for the exchange of religious opinions. Mr. 
Shintaro voices the common opinion of educated Jap- 
anese, an opinion, alas, which is not confined to Japan, 
that religion is merely a matter of taste, of temperamental 
disposition, of hereditary environment. In his opinion, 
he says, the preaching of Christianity has become useless 
in Japan. The Christianity received heretofore from 
the West must be entirely transformed, Japonicized, so 
as to be no longer the same thing. To quote from the 
translation published in the Weekly Japan Mail, Sep- 
tember 2, 1911: 

“The attitude of the Japanese mind to religion is free 
from that narrow-mindedness found among the Occi- 
dental nations. In the same house you will see a Bud- 
dhist shrine and a Shinto shrine, and, moreover, you will 
often hear the head of the house quoting Confucian 
maxims, and even referring to the Christian Scriptures. 
In the hearts of our people Christ and Shaka (the Jap- 
anese name for Buddha) hold the same rank. All the 
religious and moral teaching we have received from 
foreigners in past centuries has been so modified by us, 
to suit our tastes and life, as to be hardly recognizable. 
The pessimism, asceticism and other-worldliness of 
Buddhism we let alone. When used by us it became 
optimistic and intensely secular. Christianity to-day is 
undergoing the same process of assimilation to our na- 
tional life and fundamental ideas. The nations which in 
past years have been sending missionaries and money to 
convert us to their way of thinking are beginning to 
realize that there is no longer any need for their efforts 
in this direction. Left to ourselves, we shall 
develop the Christianity we have accepted, in our own 
way. : In religion we Japanese are sufficiently 
broad-minded to take what is good from any number 
of creeds. If I were asked to name a country 
where in the future the various creeds are likely to be 
harmonized and made to form part of a new religion, I 
should certainly name Japan.’ 

This extract contains the whole situation in a nut- 


| shell. It emphasizes the difficulties, but also the oppor- 


tunities for a scientific presentation of Catholic truth. 
Eclecticism is the watchword of modern Japan. As in 
mechanics, industry, militarism, police administration, 
legislation, etc., arid even in the matter of clething, they 
picked out what suited them best from the institutions 
of France, Germany, the United States; thus they pro- 
pose to do in matters of religion. 

That religion is anything else than a matter of mere 
choice or personal preference; that religious truths might 
be founded on solid reasoning and well-established his- 
torical facts, is a perfectly novel and astounding idea 
for the average Japanese boasting higher education. His 
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idealistic Buddhist philosophy has convinced him that 
truth is purely subjective, that whatever a man thinks 
thereby becomes true; the contradictory opinions of 
Protestant sects, based on a private interpretation of the 
Bible, have been an additional confirmation of the same 
conviction. 

It will be a long and tedious, but an unavoidable, pro- 
cess to bring home to the Japanese mind the preambles 
of faith, the philosophical and historical prerequisites for 
a supernatural religion. V. F. GETTELMAN, S.J. 


'. The Attitude of France and a Possible War 


The last few weeks have been full of rumors of war, 
and to those living in France, among French people, it 
was interesting to note the symptoms that were revealed 
by a very real and positive danger ahead. So much has 
been said and written about the excitability, exaggerated 
sensitiveness and unreasonableness of the French that 
it was almost a surprise to find that, for once, these re- 
proaches were unfounded. 

It was feared also by the best friends of France that 
the anti-patriotic theories so vehemently expounded by 
M. Hervé and his disciples, and so weakly prohibited by 
the Government,’ had considerably damaged the right 
feeling of the French soldiers. To judge from the fiery 
denunciations that are sometimes placarded on the walls 
of Paris, or from the speeches that are made in certain 
socialistic meetings, the idea of a war would be hateful 
to the French people in general, the old-fashioned ideas 
of patriotism being forever past and gone. 

Yet in presence of the possibilities of a conflict, pos- 
sibilities that for the last six weeks have been hanging 
over Europe, the French people have shown neither un- 
-wise nervousness nor foolish security. We have heard 
little or nothing of the unhealthy theories that, in the 
name of Humanity, advise desertion and extol rebellion 
against the laws of the land. 

The solemn menace that threatened its peace seems 
to have sobered even the emotional French nation, and, 
better still, to have brought to the surface the real feel- 
ings of what may be considered the typical “bourgeois,” 
or middle class, a class that here, as elsewhere, consti- 
tutes a very considerable portion of the community. 

The prevailing sentiment of the newspapers, and also 
of the people, is one of dignified patriotism. No one, 
except perhaps the officers and men of the regiments 
that are stationed along the frontier, can be said to wish 
for a war with Germany; the magnitude and inevitable 
risks of the conflict are recognized as tremendous, but, 
on the other hand, there is a quiet, steady conviction that 
if a call to arms is heard, it must be obeyed without a 
murmur, at whatever price. | 

As a peasant from Lorraine, whose farm stands close 
to the German frontier, observed : oWiat to us would 
mean absolute ruin, the end of everything, but we will 
face it without a complaint if the worst comes to 
» A retired savant, whose hopes and affections 
are centered on an only son, wrote: “René belongs to us; 
we have nothing else in the world, but if France, his 
other mother, calls him, why he must obey the call, and 
we, his parents, will not attempt to keep him back. | 

These words express the state of mind of thousands 
of humble, simple, steady-going folk, who know little of 
and care less for the empty declarations of the so-called 
“humanitarians.” They represent the core of the na- 
tion, and their patriotism in a moment of ‘crisis would 
be all the more praiseworthy from the fact that a war 


worst. 


must mean a heavy call upon their purse, and the French 
“bourgeois,” clerk or peasant, is essentially thrifty. 

These people have no particular grudge against their 
German neighbors. Time has done its work and has 
necessarily, smoothed down the edge of their past re- 
sentment, and, after all, 1870 is a long way off! 

They are not wild with enthusiasm, nor do they, like 
the French patriots forty years ago, indulge in hysterical 
demonstrations and cry, “ad Berlin,’ on every occasion. 

The lessons of the past have borne their fruit: the 
French right-thinking people of to-day appear in a more 
sober and graver light. They do not hope or wish for 
war, but deep down, below the surface of their humdrum 
or frivolous lives, lies the old military instinct of their 
race that, after a few months’ training, makes a smart 
soldier out of a clumsy peasant lad. 

If circumstances occur that call forth this military 
instinct, it will blaze out with an eagerness and disin- 
terestedness that may come as a surprise to many. 

It is this spirit, veiled though it may be in ordinary 
life, that, more than anything else, brings home the 
conviction that the French nation of to-day, in spite of 
many faults and follies, possesses a reserve of steady 
endurance and fervent patriotism, that have survived 
years of evil government ! 

The military maneuvers of 1911 were accompanied 
by greater fatigue than usual, the unusual heat, the hard 
and dusty roads, in some cases the difficulty of obtaining 
provisions, added considerably to the hardships of both 
the officers and the men. Yet, in spite of adverse cir- 
cumstances, these maneuvers were, on the whole, a suc- 
cess. The regiments that are quartered in the eastern 
provinces are always remarkable for their keen interest 
in military matters, their spirit of enterprise and en- 
durance. This year the knowledge that grave events 
were possibly ahead and that any day sham fights might 
become stern realities, gave a deeper meaning to the 
maneuvers. ; 

This impression was felt alike by officers and soldiers ; 
they had the stern attention, the steady, silent endurance 
of men who are training for a solemn duty. The citi- 
zens of the frontier towns and the peasants who watched 
the evolutions of the troops were under the same im- 
pression. The sight of a regiment, with its flag flying 
and its drums beating, appeals irresistibly to the French 
temperament, but this year the enthusiasm of the spec- 
tators had a graver and more earnest note than usual. 

During the last few days the chances of war are, God 
be thanked, diminishing, and for the time being, at any 
rate, there seems a hope that matters may be settled 
without a call to arms. It is impossible not to feel un- 
utterably relieved as the prospect of peace increases. 

Yet, who shall say that the present crisis, with its 
alternatives of hopes and fears, has not been fraught 
with blessings? To many honest citizens it has proved 
the fallacy of the socialistic, humanitarian theories that 
distort the idea of duty and advocate self-indulgence as 
a right. To others it has brought home. the truth that 
religion and patriotism go hand in hand, and that those 
who serve God best are also the best servants of their 
country. 

To lookers on, who were inclined to wonder if France, 
atheistical, scoffing and rebellious in her Government, 
was not utterly degenerate, it must have conveyed a 
knowledge of the good seeds that lie below the surface, 
seeds of patriotism and devotedness that only need an 
opportunity to bring forth abundant fruit. _ 
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Our New Volume 


With this issue we begin Volume VI of America. 
We trust that our readers will have found that we have 
lived up to the high ideals which were proposed when 
our work was inaugurated, and that the wide influence 
which America has exerted in the past will be still 
greater in the future. 


A Plea for Divorce 


A rich Socialist—an economic combination which al- 
ways tempts one to ask why he doesn’t share his posses- 
sions with the proletarians?—has written a book which 
he calls “Rebellion.” It is a plea, or a brief, or a pro- 
test against the Catholic attitude in the matter of divorce. 
A young woman marries a man who turns out later to 
be a drunkard, and after some years of unhappiness 
divorces him and then mates with one who is credited 
with all the natural virtues, minus religion. 

We are asked why should not this woman do as she 
did? Would we condemn her to pass her whole life 
bound to a man she hates? 

We answer, no. We go further and insist that she 
never should have married him at all. His father was 
a drunkard, and it is more than likely she had seen evi- 
dences of the same weakness in the son. He had no 
steady employment, and no reasonable hope of being 
able to support a family; and he appeared later on to 
have little or no religious instincts or practice beyond 
taking the pledge. The girl’s friends, especially her re- 
spectable old mother, must have warned her against him 
till they were weary of remonstrating and imploring, 
but with that pertinacious and unreasoning perversity 
that is so exasperating in many a young woman who 
thinks she is in love, though a closer’scrutiny of her 
conscience would suggest a less flattering description, she 
persisted in her resolution, remained as deaf as a stone 


to all the pleadings of her friends, and even her own 
better nature, and fatuously persuaded herself that her. 
powers of fascination would effect a reformation in the 
suitor, whom no one before herself ever understood. 

She marries him, and as commonly happens her sup- 
posed influence counts for very little. He is drunk 
periodically; his personal appearance deteriorates—his 
biographer describes it in a manner which we shall not 
quote; there are other descriptions also which we shall 
not quote— and the woman begins to loathe him. . The 
question now arises: Are we going to liberate her from 
this gross individual whom she once adored but now 
abhors ? 

Certainly not. She married him of her own accord in 
spite of the expostulations and entreaties of everyone 
who cared for her, and she must accept the consequences. 
She made the contract and must abide by the conditions. 
She need not live with him perhaps, but cannot divorce 
him. 

“What,” we are asked! Only separation! Is this 
woman in the heyday of her youth and her passions, 
with her soul athirst for happiness to lead a life of ab- 
solute continence and restraint?” Most decidedly; if 
there is no other way out of the difficulty. 

Nor is there anything particularly alarming about 
such a prospect. There are thousands and_ thou- 
sands of unmarried women in every country of 
the world who are not only happy themselves, but 
are radiating happiness all around them. Not to 
speak of the glorious armies of consecrated re- 
ligious, who in all the glow of their young maidenhood 
thankfully and joyously sacrificed the dearest family 
ties for the service of God and the good of humanity, 
and are as happy as the day is long, there are other armies 
of women who, though not invested with the religious - 
habit, are like nuns in the holiness and sunlight of their 
lives, many of them gifted souls, who could have mar- 
ried the best in the land, had they so chosen, but who 
without a thought of repining or rebellion accepted the 
life-long care of aged parents, or of their little brothers 
and sisters, or the orphans of relatives, or who prayed 
and toiled for years to reclaim some recklegs or disso- 
lute brother or father to a better life. 

Nor should we forget those other noble women who, 
though bowed down with sorrow in their widowhood, 
many after passing, perhaps, through the bitterest anguish 
that could wring the human heart, yet preferred to remain 
in the sanctity of their state out of reverence for the 
vows they once plighted at the altar. All such women 
deserve our admiration and respect. But it is silly to 
ask us to weep over the lot of the wanton ‘heroine of 
the “Rebellion,” or of her similars in sin, except to de- 
plore their folly and to pray for their return to virtue. 

From the first page of this book to the last Georgia 
Talbot reveals herself as a hard-hearted, selfish, con- 
ceited, pleasure-loving creature of low instincts and. 
base ideals; condescending and supercilious to her 
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younger brother, who is going to the dogs, and she 
knows it; reading stuff about art and ethical culture, so 
as to appear clever to the mén with whom she consorts, 
while her crippled and heart-broken mother is night and 
day at the drudgery of housework. This wronged wife 


whom we are asked to pity is meantime as hard as brass | 


to the fact that she is blasting her own and the family’s 
reputation. She flings her drunken husband out of 
doors, and he is scarcely gone when she flies off to ques- 
tionable cafés, is found in taxicabs late at night with 
strangers who assault her; she deliberately leads a man, 
step by step, towards sin; never utters a prayer to God or 
attends to her religious duties, except once when she was 
in danger of death, and then she found peace; sneers 
at the baptism of her baby, insults the venerable priest, 
a life-long friend of the family, by telling him to his 
face that she knew her duty better than he or the 
Church could tell her, and after abandoning her old 
mother, gives up her faith, hurries to the divorce court and 
with all possible expedition, while evading the law in her 
own part of the country, is married before a Justice of the 
Peace to a man who had previously proposed a mur- 
derous plan to rid her of her husband. How long she 
remained with this monster, who was worse than her 
drunken husband, we are not told. But that flash- 
light on the character of No. 2 brings out very clearly 
the fact which all sensible men: are aware of, viz.: that 
divorce is not the panacea it is said to be for the evils 
of the matrimonial state. Nor has the rich Socialist, 
who wrote this sensational story, which he or some one 
else has hastened to put on the stage, any knowledge of 
genuine Catholic women, or of the means they have at 
their disposal to repair the greatest disasters or survive 
the greatest tragedies of life. 


A Non-Catholic View of the Britannica 


Although the Encyclopedia Britannica floundered 
badly when it attempted to’ treat Catholic subjects by 
handing them over to people who knew nothing about 
them, the superstition still prevails in the minds of a 
good many people, that on all other matters, historical, 
scientific, political, geographical, etc., it is above re- 
proach. Not a few even may accept the assurance given 
when the work was launched on the world that “it con- 
tains the most complete, comprehensive, thorough, and 
absolutely precise statement of fact on every topic of 
human interest.” 

The scholarly American Historical Review of October, 
1911, published by The Macmillan Company, of Lon- 
don, rudely shatters this illusion. “The besetting danger 
of encyclopedias,” it says, “has been the ommniscience of 
the editors.” To obviate such dangers in this instance, 
the editor associated with himself a number of ‘ad- 
visers. But, unfortunately, neither Mr. Chisholm, the 
editor-in-chief, nor his chief assistant editor, Mr. 
' Phillips, who chose these ‘advisers,’ was known to the 


world of readers by work in any special period save the 
most modern; and their colleagues were scarcely known 
at all. No doubt each in the field of his own prepara- 
tion was admirably fitted for such duties as a cyclopedia 
may wisely commit to unproved pens; but for the re- 
vision of old articles or the writing of new, no train- 
ing and no promise can to the users of a cyclopzdia take 


the place of that proved special knowledge which alone 


can give authority. Yet to the pens of these, it must be 
feared, must be ascribed, not only the revision, but the 
great mass of the unsigned articles, historical, biogra- 
phical, geographical. The most daring of this staff is 
indisputably Mr. Phillips, the chief assistant. With a 
temerity almost appalling he ranges over nearly the 
whole field of European history, political, social, ecclesi- 
astical, now astonishing us by the keenness of his fresh 
research, now perpetuating some venerable error.” 

“Whether such work be keen or careless,” adds the re- 
viewer, “is little to the point; the grievance is that it 
lacks authority.” 

The information vouchsafed us in the geographical 
articles is sometimes borrowed from guide books, and the 
biographies rely on other encyclopedias and biographical 
dictionaries, with the result that we are deluged with 
information that has long since been discredited. 

_ The Review furnishes us with a list of errors a page 
long. Doubtless space forbade the mention of others. 
These errors, we are told, display a lamentable ignorance 
of the latest works on the topics treated. Thus, for in- 
stance, the very easy subject of Joan of Arc, which 
passed the scrutiny of the editor-in-chief himself, Mr. 
Chisholm, turns out to be only a revision of the wretched 
article in the ninth edition, long passages of which re- 
main untouched. Some errors are removed, others are ° 
added. Had it been given to Mr. Lang, who is an au- 
thority on the subject, he would not have put Domremy 
“in the Vosges,” nor have been guilty of the many other 
blunders with which the article teems. 

AMERICA, some time ago, had the misfortune to excite 
the ire of the editor of the Encyclopedia by calling at- 
tention to the meagre character of the bibliography of 
the article which he had offensively set down as 
“Jesuitism.” It appears now that the Jesuits were not 
the only victims, and we are consoled by reading in the 
Review, from which we quote, that “the weakest thing 
about the new Britannica is the inadequacy of its biblio- 
graphies. The most important source, the latest or the 
foremost monographs in English go often unmentioned.” 

The writer employs the words “in English,” advisedly. 
They have a sting in-them, for they imply that if the 
compilers of the Encyclopedia were ignorant, even of 
works in English, it was to be expected that the con- 
tributions to science, written in other languages, would 
be beyond their ken. Germany especially, it is pointed 
out, fared badly in this respect. “It fell into editorial 
hands and chiefly to a young scholar scarcely known as 
yet to print. As a first attempt in a difficult field his 
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sketch is not disgraceful, and it well may be a prelude 
to achievement worth the while, but it is far from the 
ripe work to be expected on such a subject in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and both its text and the some- 
what chaotic bibliography at its end abound im miscon- 
ceptions and inadequacies.” 

“Great irregularity, too, prevails throughout the work 
in the citation of titles and the description of books. 
More vexatious still are the misprints to be found on 
almost every page, especially in proper names and in 
passages from foreign tongues. A vigorous young 
scholarship at the editorial desk might have done much 
to remedy this evil,” but that editorial energy is un- 
fortunately the original sin in which this publication was 
conceived. It is not very flattering for us to be in- 
formed that it was precisely this “energy” in writing 
that was counted on to recommend the Encyclopedia to 
people on this side of the Atlantic. That is what is meant 
by “Americanizing” the work. “But it is an Americaniz- 
ing,” says the Review, “which few Americans will wel- 
come.” Ripe scholarship was not thought to be accept- 
able here. 

On the whole the more one examines the Britannica 
the more it appears to be a very ragged affair; not 
worth the money that was paid for it. 


Is the Pope Still a Sovereign? 


During the celebration held at Le Mans, France, some 
two years ago, in honor of Blessed Joan of Arc, a cer- 
tain M. Pavie, it may be remembered, who had decorated 
his windows with the Papal banner was promptly 
brought before a magistrate by a zealous prefect for 
disobeying the order that no flag should be displayed 
which did not carry the national colors either of France 
or foreign nations. “But yellow and white,” explained 
M. Pavie, respectfully, “are the colors of the Pope of 
Rome, who is unquestionably a foreign Sovereign,” 
whereupon the astute judge dismissed the case. 

But the ministry of persecutors now ruling France 
were not at all pleased with this decision, so the case 
was carried to the Criminal Division of the Supreme 
Court, which has lately reversed, as in duty bound, the 
sentence of the magistrate of Le Mans, and solemnly de- 
clared that: 

“The Papal banner in white and yellow is no longer 
a flag of a foreign nation, since the sovereignty 
of which it was formerly the symbol has ceased to ex- 
ist, as a consequence of the annexation of the Papal 
States to the Kingdom of Italy.”. 

M. Louis Delzons, however, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, takes issue with the court’s findings, and ask- 
ing with Spuller the pertinent question, “Do you imagine 
the sovereignty of the Pope depends on a handful of 
dirt?” Even the law of guarantees, M. Delzons shows, 
places the Holy Father in the same state of immunity as 
a sovereign, and recalls to his readers that prior to the 


breach of diplomatic relations in 1904 the French govy- 
ernment itself recognized the Pope as a sovereign. 

“IT judge that it is not doubtful to anyone that the 
Holy See is still actually as great a political power as 
before the suppression of its temporalities,’ said M. 
Duclerc in the Senate, in 1882, “for it is to the Pope, the 
Sovereign Pontiff, to the man invested with a great 
moral power that other great political powers of Europe 
sent Ambassadors.” 

Nay, even M. Waldeck Rousseau, the father of the 
iniquitous associations law that opened the campaign 
against the Church, wrote, in 1901, to the procurator- 
general of Dijon: 

“T have the honor to inform you, in accordance with 
a communication from the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
that the Papal banner in white and yellow is that of a 
sovereign.” 

But in modern anti-clericals we must not look for 
consistency, it seems, nor exact too much from their 
feeble memories. 


Resolutions of the Eucharistic Congress 


It is with great pleasure we notice that the title, 
“Pope of the Blessed Sacrament,’ has been adopted 
for the Holy Father by the Fifth National Eucharistic 
Congress. The resolutions drawn up are filled with that 
fervor and zeal which the disciples at Emmaus felt when 
the Lord was revealed to them in the breaking of the 
bread. There is one resolution especially which will be 
of particular interest to the readers of America. It 
concerns the Frequent Communion Guild, of whose or- 
ganization and work a full description was given in our 
issue of August 5, 1911. The following is the recom- 
mendation which the Congress humbly presents to the 
Vicar of Christ: 

“ResoLveD: That the National Eucharistic Congress 
of Cincinnati, while expressing its pleasure at the or- 
ganized efforts thus far made by the association known 
as the ‘Frequent Communion Guild,’ to spread the prac- 
tice of frequent and daily Communion amongst all 
classes of the faithful, ventures humbly to make the re- 
quest that the Holy See consider the advisability of ap- 
proving this association, and thus rendering it a per- 
manent and fruitful means of carrying out the wishes 
of the Holy Father as expressed in the decree ‘Sacra 
Tridentina Synodus.’ ” 


A Protestant Witness 


In the October Atlantic, the Rev. George Parkin At-. 
water, an Episcopal clergyman of Akron, Ohio, instead 
of echoing the often-heard lament over the lack of men 
in the ministry, maintains, on the contrary, that the 
“ministry is am overcrowded profession.” “With due 
allowance,” he says, “for an exceptional condition here 
and there, every community has more ministers than it 
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needs for the proper spiritual development of the peo- 
ne 
sand people that have as many as ten churches and ten 
ministers. Pleading earnestly for the union of churches, 
he shows how “the Christian forces by divisions and 
subdivisions are becoming the source of vast woe and 
distress to themselves. It is not too much to say that the 
principle of subdivision into sects is destructive of 
Christianity. It subverts authority and it weakens 
faith.” 

From a Protestant minister these are strong words, 
but they are no less true than those he writes not long 
after, as he regards admiringly the example of effec- 
tive administration afforded by Roman Catholics. “In 
cities where they equal in number the other Christians 
they have-fewer churches,” he attests, “and fewer 
priests. And the churches are filled, because the 
Roman Catholics have preserved the principle of au- 
thority, which the denominational system has entirely 
broken down.” 

Doubtless. But the diluted Christianity that would 
necessarily result from the union of those ten Protestant 
sects would hardly give birth to the principle of au- 
thority that is so desirable. 


———— « @ 6 


It is with feelings of dismay or rather of consterna- 
tion that we find in a recent edition of one of our Cath- 
olic exchanges a display advertisement of a shockingly 
indecent play, which has already been anathematized by 
the Church authorities, and whose very name we dis- 
like to mention. How the editor could have knowingly 
admitted into his paper such a horrible quarter of a 
column with the accompanying lewd and suggestive pic- 
ture we cannot conceive, except by ascribing it to a 
reprehensible lack of supervision of his advertising 
matter or, perhaps, of financial control. The effect on 
Catholic families of this authoritative journalistic in- 
vitation to a theatrical performance, which both insults 
morality and assails religion, must have been one of 
horror, amazement and disgust. The editor owes an 
apology and an explanation to his subscribers, and to 
the public at large. 


A THEOLOGIAN’S TROUBLES ABOUT THE 
es >? "BRITANNICA 


An interesting controversy has arisen as to a statement 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica about “Attrition.” Perhaps 
we can get some light on the subject by examining care- 
fully what the Encyclopedia says under the two headings 
“Attrition” and “Penance”; for we assume that the two 
articles have been written, if not by the same pen, at least 
under the same guidance and with the same intent. Had 
there been an article on “Contrition,”’ it would also have 
served our purpose, but there is no such article in the En- 
cyclopedia, although Contrition is a topic of far wider im- 


portance than Attrition. 
Under the heading “Attrition” we find just eight lines of 


He then cites cases of villages of only five thou-- 


matter, and under the heading “Penance” we find thirty- 
nine. Of Attrition the Encyclopedia says :— 

“Theologians have also distinguished ‘attrition’ from 
‘contrition,’ in the matter of sin as an imperfect stage 
in the process of repentance; attrition being due to the 
servile fear of the consequences of sin, contrition to 
filial fear of God and hatred of sin for his sake. It has 
been held among the Roman Catholics that in the sacra- 
ment of penance attrition becomes contrition.” 

Under the title “Penance” we read :— 

“In the Roman Catholic Church the sacrament of 
penance consists of three parts, contritio, confessio, satis- 
factio, Contritio is in fact repentance as Protestant theo- 
logians understand it, 7.e., sorrow from sin arising from 
love of God, and long before the Reformation the school- 
men debated the question whether’ complete ‘contrition’ 
was or was not in itself sufficient to obtain the Divine 
pardon. The Council of Trent, however, decided that 
‘reconciliation’ could not follow such contrition without 
the other parts of the sacrament which form a part of 
it (sine sacramenti voto, quod in illa includitur). 

In the middle ages ‘doing’ penance was often a process 

as terrible and humiliating to the penitent as it was 

possibly edifying to the Church.” 

In these two articles I find the writer is shifty and in- 
accurate, and I think mischievous if not malevolent. It is 
inaccurate to say that contrition, as distinguished from 
attrition, arises from a filial fear of God. There may be a 
filial fear of God without contrition, as distinguished from 
attrition, and there may be contrition without any act of 
fear. The Encyclopedia should rather have said that con- 
trition as distinguished from attrition arises from the love 
of God for his own sake. If contrition, as some think, may 
arise from another motive, this does not justify the intro- 
duction of filial fear into the definition. 

As to the belief “among Catholics that attrition becomes 
contrition in the sacrament of penance,” I cannot tell ex- 
actly what the writer in the Encyclopedia means. Does he 
mean that this is an opinion now held among Catholics or 
an opinion that was held in bygone days? Again, what does 
he mean by the phrase “among the Roman Catholics”? 
Does he mean that ali Roman Catholics held the opinion? 
If so, he is wrong. If he means that only some Roman 
Catholics held it, why doesn’t he say so? And if this is 
what he means is it worth wecording in an Encyclopedia? 
In a short article of only eight lines why put down among 
Roman Catholic beliefs an opinion that many great Catholic 
theologians, as Suarez, put down as false. It looks singular 
that the writer of an article of eight lines should waste time 
on such subtle points of controversy and cull from theologi- 
cal treatises a sentence that has four different meanings in 
Catholic theology, and I may add, not one of them now 
of any practical interest, even to a Catholic. 

I come now to the article on “Penance.” It is inaccurate 
to say that contrition,—when enumerated with confession 
and satisfaction,— as a part of the sacrament of penance 
is “sorrow for sin arising from the love of God.” Con- 
trition may be perfect or imperfect, and in either form it 
may be a part of the sacrament, and in its imperfect form 
it does not arise from the love of God. The writer confuses 
contrition taken generically with contrition taken in its 
specific sense of sorrow based on love. 

Again the author is obscure, I should rather say mis- 
leading in his English when he speaks of the decision of the 
Council of Trent. What justifies a sinner apart from the 
sacrament of penance is contrition including the desire of the 
other parts, and not contrition “followed” by the other parts 


of the sacrament. 
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In this article again the author has to tell us how the 
“schoolmen debated,” etc. etc. Why does the Encyclo- 
pedia so insistently harp on questions “debated” by the school- 
men and long ago settled? From these two articles alone 
a person might easily imagine that the Encyclopedia had 
been written to gratify a multitude of old fogies who like 
to hear about warfare in the Catholic Church and imagine 
they are safe in their position when they read of a far-off 
battle among the schoolmen. These questions might be fit- 
tingly and usefully treated in an extensive history of schol- 
astic theology, but to give them piace in a popular and 
compendious work like the Encyclopedia, and especially in such 
two short articles as “Attrition” and “Penance,” is a fact 
that should make Catholics pause before touching the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. And as to the old persons mentioned 
above, I should imagine that a clear and accurate statement 
of Catholic belief as it exists to-day all the world over, is 
what would do them most good, and what a high-minded 
and high-principled Encyclopedia should try to give them. 
The exact history of “battles long ago” in theology is matter 
for deeper thinkers and for minds more active in the work 
of hard and wearisome analysis. 

Lastly, the Encyclopedia says: ‘“‘In the middle ages ‘doing’ 
penance was often a process as terrible and humiliating 


to the penitent as it was possibly edifying to the Church.” 


Why the “middle ages?” Why not the earliest ages as well 
as the middle ages? And again, why “possibly” edifying? 
Why not “edifying” without the adverb? And if the author 
had a conscientious scruple about stating the fact absolutely, 
why did he not omit the fact? I cannot help wondering 
what made his scruple and its object so important that they 
should be recorded in the Encyclopedia. 

One word more. The two articles are unsigned, and we 
have to judge them by what they say and by the company 
in which they are found, and at times they are found in very 
bad company, SACERDOS. 


LITERATURE 


The Rise of the Greek Epic. 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1911. 

The triumphant spade in recent years has been unearthing 
so much Homeric pottery, that it is refreshing to find a scholar 
who preludes a series of eleven lectures on “The Rise of 
the Greek Epic” with the words:—“These lectures form the 
first part of an attempt to study the growth of Greek 
poetry from a particular point of view, namely, as a force 
and the embodiment of a force making for the progress 
of the human race.” By progress the author means “some 
movement towards the attainment of that ‘chief end of 
man,’ which is, according to the magnificent definition of 
the document known in Scotland as the ‘Shorter Catechism,’ 
‘to glorify God and enjoy Him for ever,’” 

“To glorify God and enjoy him for ever’ —strange words 
indeed in connection with the vexed Homeric question! Yet 
the lecturer insists again and again that this is his aim; 
he endeavors constantly to show that Greek Literature is 
in its growth “an expression of the struggle of the human 
soul towards freedom and ennoblement.” Keeping this aim 
in view we may take a closer look at the lectures. 

Mr. Murray rejects the synonymous use of “Greek” and 
“Pagan”; in his opinion -all classical literature shows that 
the “Greek” and the “Pagan” are ditect opposites. “The 
Pagan man,” he says, “ is really the unregenerate human 
animal, and Hellenism is a collective name for the very 
forces which, at the time under discussion, strove for his 
regeneration.” 


By Grtpert Murray, Regius 
The 


The fact that here and there in Greek literature, we.come ~ 
across acts more in keeping with the state of the “unregen- 
erate human animal” than with that of the progressive 
Greek does not militate against the lecturer’s claims. He 
admits that the Greeks were struggling hard to beat down 
and lose sight of the old Pagan vices. Human sacrifice, 
slavery, the subjection of women, immorality and cruelty— 
these are the great degrading facts which, Mr. Murray as- 
serts, the Greeks in their Epic forming period gradually 
fought against, gradually eliminated. He offers as proof 
of this, citations from various Greek writers; Euripides, he 
says, was a great defender of Woman’s Right, and adds 
as an argument for the respect shown to women that the 
magnificent file of heroines in Greek tragedy, both for good 
and for evil, Clytemnestra, Antigone, Alcestis, Polyxena, 
Jocasta, even Phaedra and Medea. could -not surely have 
sprung out of a society in which no free women existed. 


As the lectures run on, however, in spite of the definite 
aim which the lecturer set before him, he seems in many 
places to have lost sight of it. Questions of the Migrations, 
the Birth of Homer, Ancient Traditional Books, the Alex- 
andrian critics, and a host of other complicated and un- 
settled points so envelope what the author laid down as his 
particular point of view, that much of the interest we hoped 
for in the beginning is lost. Space forbids us to touch 
separately on each question. However, Lectures IV and V, 
“An Ancient Traditional Book,’ and “The Iliad as a Tra- 
ditional Book,” are worthy of careful attention both from 
the parallel drawn from scripture and from such remarks 
as:—“I will not lay stress on mythology, such as we find 
in the story of Samson (p. 134),” nor on what I may call 
Romance, or the story-teller’s instinct, such as we find in 
the narratives of David and Joseph. The “Mythology” of 
Samson and the “Romance” of David and Joseph suggest, 
it would seem, a somewhat skeptical attitude towards the 
Old Testament narratives. 


Moreover, we find here and there throughout the lectures, 
passages offensive to Catholic sentiment. Speaking of the 
ancient worship of the dead, the lecturer says: “All Asia 
Minor is still strewn with the graves of innumerable 
worthies, whom the course of history has turned into 
Mahometan Walis or Christian Saints.” The “innumerable 
worthies” of pre-Christian times never carried their worthi- 
ness far enough to be enrolled on the Christian calendar 
of saints. More repellent still to Christian minds is the 
use the author makes of our titles of the Madonna. He 
speaks of the pre-Hellenic worship of a Koré or maiden; the 
Koré passes through certain stages and—*As we meet the 
full-flown deities of classical Greece, the ‘Athenaia Koré 
has become the virgin Pallas Athena; the Argive Koré is 
Hera, the wife of Zeus; others are merged in Artemis or Aphro- 
dite.” Then he adds with reference to the geographical 
names in vogue for the various Korai:—“If names like 
Paphia, Cypris, Cytherea, Erycina, etc., persist throughou: 
antiquity, it clearly means that even when a certain set 
of Korai were definitely merged under the name of Aphro- 
dite, still Our Lady of Paphos was felt to be different from 
Our Lady of Cythera or of Eryx.” 

Now, since the “Argive Koré” of earlier times has become — 
Hera, the wife of Zeus in “the full-Aown deities of classicat 
Greece,” this is all the more reason why the dssociation 
of the beautiful title of Our Lady with such ancient erotic 
patronesses is nothing short of insulting to the Mother of 
God and destructive of the high ideal which Catholics have 
of: the Queen of Heaven. The idea of the Madonna is a 
distinctly Catholic one, full of reverence and devotion, and 
in his endeavor to show how Greek poetry may help man - 
“to glorify God and enjoy him for ever,” Mr. Murray should 
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be careful not to transgress the bounds of Christian and 
Catholic sensibilities. He does this when he adorns Aphro- 
dite with Our Lady’s revered titles. 

Each of the large Homeric questions spoken of doubtless 
has its bearing on the author’s viewpoint, but he leads us 
too far afield, and as the lecturer began with a view to 
showing how Greek Literature was a force helping man 
“to glorify God and enjoy him for ever,” so from this stand- 
point orily, we criticize and feel that this work of scholarly 
finish would increase in interest if many points only in- 
directly relevant to the matter in hand were eliminated, or 
placed in a special volume. dn isey lal. 


—————_ . 


The Presidential Campaign of 1860. By Emerson Davip 
rite PhD: New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 
$2.00 net. 

“Tt is time that the words ‘traitors,’ ‘conspirators,’ ‘rebels,’ 


and ‘rebellion’ be discarded. History, then, must 
adjudge that both sides in the controversy were [subjec- 
tively] right, and that the war was bound to come when 


the opposing sides conscientiously held, the one to the 
wrong, the other to the right of slavery.” We heartily concur. 
A delay of half a century is not a day too long before un- 
dertaking to write the history of a campaign which, from 
the momentous issues involved and from the tremendous 
consequences that followed, must needs hold a unique place 
in the life of our nation. i 

It was the favor of Heaven, we think, that the Repub- 
licans failed to seat that cheap rover, John C. Frémont, 
whose greatness began when he happily married into a 
good family. The Republicans of the day were a strange 
composite of rather ill-assorted elements. Their cardinal 
doctrine, opposition to the further extension of slavery, had 
not originated with them; it had been appropriated bodily 
from resolutions passed by every Democratic free State, 
with one lonesome exception. They had but one plank 
which they could claim as exclusively their own, for it 
had been rejected by both Democrats and Whigs. It was 
the Free Homestead Law, which squeezed its way through Con- 
gress only to die under President Buchanan’s veto. 

The election of 1856 was a reconnaisance in force as a 
preparation for the struggle of 1860. To our mind, Pro- 
fessor Fite attaches too great importance to John Brown and 
his doings in their beating on the result. Personally, we are 
satisfied that Brown was a madman. If the Pottawatomie 
massacre, which he planned and executed, was in itself 
_proper and praiseworthy, we are persuaded that there can 


in no case be such a thing as coldblooded, deliberate murder. 


While in the domain of moral accountability, conscience is 
and must remain the supreme tribunal, it is more than 
merely possible that many actions which there pass muster 
will not fare the same way when judged by those whose duty 
it is to preserve and defend sacred rights. The individual, 
even the collective, conscience has its frailties, its limita- 
tions; the final verdict must be pronounced by Almighty 
God. 

The campaign of 1860 was one of measures, not of men. 
Though feeling ran high, it was not disgraced by those 
personalities which have at times been the chief ammunition 
of the warring speakers. If Stephen A. Douglas was de- 
picted as walking the tightrope of Mason and Dixon’s line 
with the Dred Scott decision on one side and popular 
sovereignty on the other as balancers, if the supporters 
of Lincoln were ungraciously reminded that he had de- 
nounced the. Mexican war as “unnecessary and unconstitu- 
tionally commenced,” if sympathetic New Yorkers rung bells 
and bawled “auction” when the Bell fusionists paraded, all 


this was political warfare and not an attack on the private 
life of a candidate. For this reason, the chapter on Cam- 
paign Arguments is to be highly commended for the light 
that it throws on the contest. Besides the four platforms, 
which are given in full, there is a typical campaign speech 
by a recognized power in each party. An elaborate index 
closes the volume. 

Those who are by this time far enough removed from those 
scenes to read and ponder dispassionately. will be richly 
rewarded for the careful study that they devote to this 
history of the campaign of 1860. Fa Jes: 


“A Miracle on American Soil,” by Rey. E. Bernarp, S.J., 
is a modest brochure republished from the Messenger of 
some years ago. Miracles have not been so rare in our 
land as some imagine, but this relates one of the few 
American miracles which have received the solemn sanction 
of the Holy See. It is substantially the story of Mary Wil- 
son who, born in Canada of Orange Presbyterian parents, 
and converted at 16 in St. Louis under very remarkable 
circumstances, sought admission to the Sacred Heart Com- 
munity. In the hope of obtaining sufficient health she was 
sent as a postulant to the Sacred Convent, Grand Coteau, 
La., and when she became so ill that the doctors pronounced 
recovery impossible, a novena was made to Blessed John 
Berchmans, who appeared to her and cured her instantane- 
ously. This was one of the three miracles recited in the 
Process of Canonization of St. John Berchmans. There are 
large possibilities in the narrative for further development, 
for, apart from edification, the facts and characters are as 
interesting as they are exceptional. An enlarged volume 
containing illustrations and a complete account of persons 
and places should prove welcome and useful to the public. 


Our readers are cautioned against buying a new edition 
of “The Im‘tation of Christ, by Thomas a Kempis, with 
Twenty-four Colored Reproductions from the Old Masters,” 
now being published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. To 
make the book unobjectionable to Protestants the text has 
been shamefully garbled. For instance, that section of the 
last chapter of the first book which mentions with praise 
“the Carthusians and Cistertians, and the monks and nuns 
of divers orders” is left out completely, yet nothing is said 
to indicate the omission, while the entire fourth book, on 
Holy Communion, furnishes numberless examples of this 
unscrupulous “editing.” ; 

The Rev. C. W. Collins in No. 10 of the 5th volume of 
America, it may be remembered, passed well-merited stric- 
tures on such an abuse of A Kempis’s incomparable volume. 


Mgr. Grosch, Rector of St. John’s, London, remarks in 
the preface to some two-dozen “Sermons and Lectures” he 
delivered in various town halls and churches of England, 
that “Books of sermons and discourses are already very 
numerous; originality of matter, or even novelty ins they 
manner of treating it, is almost impossible of attainment.” 
Originality and novelty indeed are not very conspicuous in 
this book, but the sermons are earnest and have the saving 
grace of brevity, while the lectures on the Church, which 
were evidently meant for non-Catholic hearers, are clear 
and convincing. The volume is sold by the Benzigers. 


How popular even with English-speaking readers is St. 
Teresa’s admirable biography, is indicated by the appearance 
of the fourth edition of David Lewis’ excellent transla- 
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tion. Benedict Zimmerman, O.C.D., has re-edited the work, 
written an introduction and added new notes, and Benziger 
Brothers ask $2.65 for the book. For a frontispiece there 
is a well-known portrait of the saint that, as Cardinal Wise- 
man observes, does not represent a nun of an enraptured, 
languishing type, such as many would imagine this famous 
mystic to be, but shows us rather a religious with a strong, 
almost masculine face, in which it is not hard to see the pro- 
moter of the Carmelite reform. 


An article in the Jrish Summer Magazine by the con- 
fidential secretary of Isaac Butt, founder of the Home Rule 
movement, gives many interesting items, not generally 
known, concerning the Irish tribune. Mr. Butt, though a 
Protestant, indulged in several Catholic practices. He kept 
a crucifix on the desk in his study and beside it St. Alphonsus 
Liguori’s “The Glories of Mary,” a book which he read fre- 
quently and greatly treasured. Mr. Collins, the writer of the 
reminiscences, “often heard him, when reading the book, ex- 
press in most endearing tones his veneration for the Mother 
of God.” He carried three religious medals in his pocket 
book, and was careful to have them in his Counsellor’s gown 
while pleading in court. When engaged in important cases 
he would arrange to have a Mass said to assist him in his 
advocacy, and he was wont to contribute to the maintenance 
of an altar dedicated to the Perpetual Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament. He had made all arrangements to spend 
some time in Mount Melleray, in the room occupied by 
O’Connell during his stay at the Trappist Monastery, when 
he was suddenly stricken by the fatal iHness that resulted in 
his death. He was buried, by his wish, at Stranorlar, Done- 
gal, the home of the O’Donnells, with whom he claimed 
kinship, and his head rests in death on the Catholic medals 
which he wore in life. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Presidential Campaign of 1860. By Emerson D. Fite, Ph.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Net $2.00. 

Social France in the XVII Century. By Cecile Hugon. 
Macmillan Co. Net $3.00. 


The Louvain American College. 


New York: The 


1857-1907. By the Rev. J. Van der Hey- 


den. Louvain: The Author, Rue de Namur 143. 
The American Dramatist. By Montrose J. Moses. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. Net $2.50. 


The Superstition Called Socialism. By G. W. Tunzelmann. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Net $1.50. 

Rebellion. By Joseph Medill Patterson. Chicago: The Reilly & Britton Co, 
Net $1.25. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. 
Colored Reproductions from the Old Masters. 
Co. Net $1.25. 

Dominican Mission Book, and Manual of General Devotions. 
from Sources Chiefly Dominican, by a Dominican Father, 
Benziger Bros. Net 75 cents. 

Benziger’s Home Annual for 1912. 
cents. 


By Thomas a Kempis. With Twenty-four 
Boston: Little, Brown & 


Compiled 
New York: 


New York: Benziger Bros. Net 25 


German Publications: 


Marien-Kalender fiir, 1912. Net 20 cents. Benziger Bros. 
Einsiedler-Kalender fiir 1912. Net 15 cents. Benziger Bros. 


Latin Publication: 


Auctoribus A. Tan- 


Net $1.50. 


Brevior Synopsis Theologie Moralis et Pastoralis. 


querey et E, M. Quevastre. New York: Benziger Bros. 


French Publications: 


Considerations sur l’Eternité. Par R. P. Dréxelius, S.J. 
Mer. Belet. Troisieme Edition. 5 
Prix 2 Fr. 


La Bouddhisme Primitif. 


E Traduites par 
Paris: P. Tequi, 82 Rue Bonaparte. 


Par Alfred Roussel. Paris: P. Tequi. Prix 4 Fr. 


Le Chemin de la Verité. Par M. Le Comte de Champagny. Nouvelle 
Edition. Paris: P. Tequi. Prix 2 Fr. fet prcngcre 
Le Guide de la Jeunesse: Par M. l’Abbé de Lamennais. Paris: P. Tequi 
Prix. i Er. oe 


Spanish Publications: 


Segtin la Novisima Disciplina decretada por Pio X. 


La Curia Romana, ; scr L . 
Madrid: Administracién de Razon 


Por el R. P..Juan B. Ferreres, S.J. 
y Fé. Precio 6 Pts, ; 
Le Muerte Real y La Muerte Aparente. Con Relacion a los Santos Sacra- 
mentos. Por el R. P. Juan B. Ferreres, S.J. Madrid: Administracién 
de Razon y Fé. Precio 1, 50. 


Los Esponsales_y el Matrimonio. Comentario Canonico Moral sobre et 
Decreto Ne Temere. Por el R. P. Juan B. Ferreres, S.J. Madrid: 
Administracién de Razon y Fé. Precio 3, 50. A 


EDUCATION 


Education, whether in the home, the school or the church, 
is a continuous process; it must proceed on uniform prin- 
ciples without antagonism or contradiction. It is a training 
of faculties, analogous to that which is known as “training” 
in the world of athletics—but with this vital difference, that 
it lasts, without pause, till we pass through the portals of 
death. It is, therefore, not a matter of occasional spasms of 
effort, with seasons of repose or collapse between. Hence 
it is that modern scientific pedagogy rightly emphasizes the 
principle of unity and concentration and continuity in the 
training of the faculties of the child. The reason that urges 
educationists in our time to insist strongly upon the need 
of a systematic and orderly process in teaching.methods 
reaching down through the lowest elementary grades is 
not, then, as many seem to presume, because these grades 
are steps in the preparation for secondary, college and uni- 
versity training and the universities set the standard. The 
great mass of the citizenship of every land will never come 
to enjoy the advantages of advanced school training; yet 
educational leaders never grow weary in their efforts to es- 
tablish certain ideals and, by a process of teachers’ training, 
to introduce into the common schools certain methods and 
courses which shall prove most efficient in securing to boys 
and girls the fullest development the limited school train- 
ing open to them affords, 


* * * 


There was a time when orderly system, involving uni- 
form courses with an assurance that practically the same 
grade of efficiency in the work done resulted in all schools, 
was not a characteristic of Catholic parish. schools. The 
defect was due to no lack of appreciation of the need and 
of the intrinsic worth of such uniformity; rather was it the 
effect of harassing perplexities frequently pressing in upon 
the directors of these schools from sources entirely foreign 
to the question of teaching methods. The enormous ex- 
pense resulting from the double and continuous tax or fine 
imposed upon Catholics—one for the education which they 
cannot in conscience accept, the other for the education which 
they can—for years made the problem of instituting and 
supporting a Catholic parochial school almost exclusively 
one of material ways and means. Happily that day is ended. 
Catholic elementary schools are daily growing in numbers 
to meet the constant increase of Catholic children who 
crowd their classrooms; and they are ever widening in effi- 
ciency to adjust themselves to the requirements of true 
modern education. Thorough organization of our schools 
in the various dioceses, with a head appointed by the chief 
ecclesiastical authority in the diocese, is now the rule. From 
this central authority the whole school system is beginning 
to be developed along lines which exclude haphazard pro- 
cesses and experimenting, and, in the main, hold the schools 
throughout the diocese to one approved and up-to-date 
course of instruction. This splendid step forward is made 
possible by permitting the central authority to designate 
what shall be taught, the requirements of teachers, and in- 
deed all matters pertaining to school direction, The im- 
mediate consequence noted in dioceses which have adopted 
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the policy is the promotion of a steady and harmonious 
working toward one great aim and ideal—thoroughness in 
elementary training. There are other results of beneficial 
influence.” Whilst uniformity in the courses insisted upon 
does not do away with the individuality of the teacher or 
prevent the capable teacher from exerting his superior 
knowledge or attainments for the good of the school sys- 
tem, it does limit the possibility of certain evils likely to be 
present where that individuality is subject to no control. 
There is little opportunity allowed to waste time on non- 
essentials, on fads and: fancies; there is small likelihood 
that. our. schools may be built up on a merely theoretical 
and impractical basis; there is a certain assurance that 
an intemperate zeal will not be permitted to look to the 
benefit of the few who enter High School and ignore the 


interests of the many who do not go beyond the elementary 
grades, 


* * * 

To be sure we do not mean to affirm that these happy 
effects are realized from the presence simply of uniformity 
in school courses. The writer has before him the report 
of an investigator appointed by the editor of a New York 
paper to interview capable teachers who have long been 
engaged in elementary school work here in the metropolis. 
The information it conveys seems calculated to make one 
go slowly in predicating the advantages of a fixed system 
for elementary schools. In a city where the teachers are 
declared to be the best equipped in the world and where 
the most modern methods and educational appliances are 
in use, competent critics appear to deem the system fol- 
lowed in the city’s public schools somewhat of a joke. Com- 
plaints are made that the average New York boy when he 
leaves the elementary schools “cannot add up a column of 
figures correctly nor subtract nor multiply nor divide, al- 
though, to be sure, he can weave baskets and cut out figures 
from colored paper.” 

* * * 

When, however, one insists upon the helpfulness of uni- 
formity and continuity in a school system he has in mind, 
naturally, a system not built on impractical methods and 
fads, but one that has been evolved from a prudent study 
of the ideal sought in the school training—thoroughness—in 
the special phase of development the system is presumed 
to seek. And it is precisely this quality that we claim to 
find in the systems which present day progress in Catholic 
elementary schools has introduced in various dioceses of the 
land. A notable evidence is that presented in the Course 
of Study and Syllabi just published by the New York 
Catholic School Board for the elementary schools of the 
archdiocese. 

* * * 

A fair test of the merit of work scheduled for an elemen- 
tary school is that mapped out. in the Arithmetic syllabus. 
Experienced teachers are agreed that in no branch taught 
the little ones is there opportunity to judge the definite 
purpose of the entire course and the practical aim sought 
to be attained in it, such as that afforded by the manner in 
which they are drilled in Arithmetic. Much time must be 
given to forming the habits of correct adding, subtracting, 
multiplying and dividing; problems, properly so called, re- 
quiring the application of logical analysis should not be 
introduced until the pupil shall have completely mastered 
these fundamental processes, and the old-fashioned, readily 
understood “sums” should, therefore, form the ordinary ex- 
ercise work. in the two or three lowest grades; each grade 
should be devoted to the teaching of some particular topic 
and there should be no overlapping of these topics. This 
overlapping, say practical teachers, the taking up of decimals, 


_by religious principle. 


for instance, in one grade, whilst long division is still being 
taught, muddles the pupil and destroys the ordinary pos- 
sibility of thorough work. All these requirements are found 
in an excellent degree in the new Syliabus for New York’s 
Catholic elementary schools, and the prudent regard shown 
for expert opinion in this course is equally marked in the 
work scheduled throughout. Were one inclined to pick a 
flaw in a scheme so generally praiseworthy, regret might be 
expressed that a fault noticed in late years in some ele- 
mentary school programs is given permanency in the Board’s 
schedule. It seems to us that the plan of holding the eighth 
year common school work for a general review of the entire 
held of arithmetic is now commonly conceded to give better 
assurance of practical good, than is that of permitting the 
children of that grade to nibble at the elements of algebra— 
a branch whose usefulness is not assured to one who will 
not enjoy the privilege of studying it more fully than will 
the ordinary parish school pupil. 

There may arise occasion to discuss in particular detail 
the syllabi of the New York course making up what a tried 
teacher will not fail to recognize as a model scheme of 
school work for the ordinary boy and girl. Its purpose 
frankly is to provide the child attending the Catholic ele- 
mentary school with the best general training suitable to 
its years and capacity; there is in it no suggestion of special- 
ization—its purpose is to give that measure of mental drill 
which will constitute the “something more” than mere 
facility in bread winning which even the average child 
should enjoy. After-possibilities, that obtain in the case of 
the few who shall know the privilege of advanced formation, 
are not the standards determining its scope. The old- 
fashioned three R’s are its main matter and the idea of 
thoroughness pervades its every step. The grade work, 
whether in English, arithmetic, history and geography, or 
religion, is logically thought out and planned, and the pupil 
who follows each course will undoubtedly be made to feel 
that there is something definite to learn, and he will pass 
from grade to grade feeling that he has actually acquired 
something. This idea of thoroughness is apparent even iu 
the lesson plans, or lists, drawn up to mark how the instruc- 
tion is divided according to subjects and hours in the week; 
to the essentials in elementary training is assigned always 
the lion’s share of the twenty-five hours making up the 
week's class room work in each grade and sufficient time is 
allotted to give to the little ones the preliminary notions 
regarding such practical and cultural topics, as have been 
proved by experience to be an admirable adjunct to the 
general development of the child’s faculties 

* * * 

Naturally the “religious atmosphere,” required as a vital 
factor in any system of education worthy of the name, is 
everywhere present. Not, as some little acquainted with 
the routine of the parochial school class room foolishly 


fancy, that there is provision made for the continuous 
‘direct teaching and practice of religion throughout the 
: school day, but the schedule is insistent that the training 


of the children following its requirements must be permeated 


There is, to be sure, a fixed period 
each day, in every grade for set religious instruction; and 


‘while one finds it difficult to specially praise where there is 


so mtch that merits approval, yet it were ungracious to 
close our notice of the New York Catholic school course of 
study without a word of sincere commendation, and of con- 
eratulation as well, to the teacher or teachers who drew up 
the singularly excellent plan it contains for the study of the 
catechism. Surely its author, to quote the words of the 
infroduction to the syllabus on religion, “must have ever 
kept before his mind that the teaching of religion is the 
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compelling and paramount reason for the existence of our 
costly, magnificent separate system of education.” 


MIS le MOMC. 


MUSIC 


The new York diocesan authorities have taken a notable step 
in including an excellent system of sight reading and singing 
in the new plan of studies which has just been given out for 
use in the parochial schools of the archdiocese. 

The general plan prescribed has been prepared by Rev. J. B. 
Young, S.J., and is the result of over thirty-five years of study 
and practical experience with children in the primary grades 
of the parochial schools. The course has therefore been thor- 
oughly tested; it is practical, and most carefully graded, while 
keeping the highest artistic ideals in view as its ultimate aim. 
The schedule as outlined begins with the first grade, and con- 
tinues for four years. It assumes a minimum of two lessons a 
week from a musi¢ teacher, with cooperation from the regular 
grade teacher on intervening days. The grade teacher is ex- 
pected to spend: ten to fifteen minutes each day in reviewing 
the purely theoretical side of the last lesson and in preparing 
staff reading or memory work for the next lesson. This plan 
enables the music teacher to focus his attention upon the purely 
musical side of the work during the short time at his disposal. 

At the beginning of the fifth year, or even sooner, the chil- 
dren will be prepared to read at sight and sing with trained 
voices all. music of ordinary difficulty. They will then be ready 
to take up the practical study of two and three part choruses, 
and the Gregorian Masses from the Vatican Kyriale. It is 
suggested that at this point the choir master of the church should 
take charge of the children’s training. 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance of this move- 
ment, the practical foundation, solidly laid, for a future of well- 
trained Catholic musicians, If we have been slower than the 
public schools to take up the practical study of music, we can 
now feel confident of making up for lost time. The more 
definite ideal toward which we aim, and the higher type of 
music which our course will include, should enable our children 
to show results surpassing in artistic value anything that has 
been done hitherto. | 

We trust that the other dioceses of the country may follow 
this excellent example. Some few have already led the way, 
but with a unified system of musical training throughout the 
parochial schools of the country, we should have gone a long 
way indeed towards the realization of the Holy Father’s most 
practical ideals on the subject of the reform of Sacred Music. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


The idea is prevalent that no girl goes wrong of her own 
free choice. One could prove its absurdity a priori with 
half a dozen good reasons. Its defenders rely greatly on the 
accounts given of themselves by persons turned over by the 
police magistrates to the agents of Rescue Societies. Did 
these benevolent women realize how little such accounts are 
to be trusted, they would be less confident in the matter. 

This is one extreme. The other is, that every unfortunate 
has only herself to blame; that she ‘has gone to her fate with 
eyes wide open, and that all talk about protecting her is 
foolish sentimentality. 

The truth is, as usual, found in the middle. There are 
those who go wrong by choice, and they are sufficiently nu- 
merous to be more than occasional exceptions to a general 
rule. There are those who go wrong freely, yet who would 
not do so were they not thrown, so to speak, into the occa- 
sion, and these constitute the largest class; and some there 
are real victims of circumstances. These demand _protec- 


tion from society in strict justice; charity at least requires 
that the second class be helped. The protection of the 
former belongs principally to a vigilant police, who should 
be convinced that they have no more imperative duty: the 
helping of the latter is principally the affair of organized 
charity. We say principally, because public authority is by no 
means excluded from the latter function; neither is organized 
charity from the former, 

Confining ourselves to the work of organized charity, we 
are gratified to be able to say that societies for the protec- 
tion of young persons are springing up everywhere. They 
are found in Europe, as the readers of AMERICA are aware, 
engaged especially in looking after young women emigrating 
to foreign lands. They exist also in countries, such as the 
United States, which receive a large immigration. They are 
established also in many large towns whither girls go from 
the surrounding country seeking employment. The method 
usually followed is, in the case of emigrants from either the 
country or from foreign lands, to take the names of these’ 
and their destination, and to notify the societies on their 
route or at their journey’s end to look out for them; and in 
the case of immigrants from abroad, to meet steamers and 
trains and take charge both of those consigned to the society’s 
protection and of those whom the agents may judge to be fit 
objects of its care. 


Such a society is the Catholic Women’s League of Chi- 
cago, with its office at 7 West Madison street. In its pros- 
pectus, which we have before us, it begs all young persons 
coming to Chicago to notify it before leaving home, so that 
its agents may meet them and conduct them to safe lodgings 
and honorable employment. This is excellent as far as it 
goes; but it seems to us that it will not do to leave the matter 
to the initiative of the young people themselves. Perhaps 
nowhere is the utility of federation so great, or its needs so 
urgent, as in the case of these societies, which, if any general 
good is to result, must be in constant communication. In 
Europe this federation exists to a certain extent: it should 
be perfected so as to take in this side of the Atlantic. So- 
cieties in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Rio 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, etc., should be advised by 
the European societies of every one emigrating under their 
auspices; and if the state immigration agents at such places 
receive a similar list of names, they may be trusted to see 
that none on it leaves the receiving station except under the 
protection of the local society. The pastors of country par- 
ishes should be furnished with the society’s address in every 
seaport, for the benefit of emigrants, and in every large city, 
for those who are about to seek work in their own land, so 
that they may consign the lambs of their flock to safe hands, 
and a work so organized would have the zealous stipport of 
the diocesan authorities. As for the young people them- 
selves, they should be given a card commending them to the 
care of every society on their route. 


Another point worthy of notice, especially in this country, 
is the importance of training young people in the practice 
of Christian modesty, a powerful defence against danger. 
They should learn from childhood that the street is, by its 
very nature, a means to an end. We read of Sts. Basil and 
Gregory of Nazianzen, that when they were> students they 
knew only two streets, one leading to the school, .and the 
other to the church. One walking the streets only for need- 
ful exercise, should have the appearance of going some- 
where. Modest haste, downcast eyes, quiet conversation 
with a companion will save one from molestation. But we 
see too little af this. But we see many sauntering along 
with roving eyes loud in word and laughter. They mean no 
harm; but for all that, they are in danger. Here is some- 
thing for parents and teachers to consider. EE We 
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PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


“Penn,” writing in the Evening Bulletin 

of Philadelphia, September 28, denounces 
the Practice of those who stir up opposi- 
tion to a political candidate on account of 
his religion, He says: 
_ There is no other principle of American 
citizenship which is more to be valued, as 
it always has been, too, by such men, than 
the separation from our political and gov- 
ernmental life of all acts or practices which 
might lead to the proscription of any one 
on merely the score of his creed or his 
methods of worshipping his God. It is not 
always observed even among us Amer- 
icans quite as much as it should be: the 
unwritten law by which a Catholic, if not 
also a Jew, is barred from the Presidency, 
and against which Mr. Roosevelt once 
raised a just and emphatic protest, has too 
much vogue, and in too many campaigns 
there is an unwarranted disposition to de- 
mand from candidates what they “believe” 
and to criticise or condemn their opinions 
as unworthy or as “dangerous.” Thus, 
three years ago, even Mr. Taft, a citizen 
whose private and public life has presum- 
ably been much above the average of 
cleanliness and honor among _ statesmen, 
was subjected to numerous impudent and 
even insolent interrogations on the ground 
that, being a Unitarian, he would not, or 
‘ might not, be able to administer the Presi- 
dency with a due regard to his moral 
obligations, 

There was nothing more creditable to 
Mr. Roosevelt than his clear enunciation 
of that principle while he was President 
and when Mr. Taft’s Unitarian beliefs 
were cited by some clergymen as reasons 
for assuming that he might be “danger- 
ous.” There he at least stood on the same 
ground with many of his countrymen who 
have not always been able to agree with 
him in some of his methods as an agi- 
tator of either economic or constitutional 
opinions. He declared that Taft’s religion 
was nowise a thing which should give oc- 
casion | for political discrimination; that 
speculation on the subject for the purpose 
of exciting opposition or prejudice against 
him as a candidate for office, was unjust 
and illegitimate, and he gave us all an in- 
teresting view of his Cabinet when he de- 
scribed it as made up of: Protestant and 
Catholic, Christian and Jew—which was 
his way of putting the matter—sitting side 
by side in common loyalty to the nation 
and the government, and each forgetful of 
the religion of the other. He illustrated, 
too, the folly it is among most of us of 
the disposition to apply denominational 
tests to public men when he said that, if 
it were proper and legitimate to support or 
to oppose a candidate because he is a Uni- 
tarian, it would be equally so to support or 


to oppose him because of his opinions oi | pays just tribute a 


such questions as justification by faith, or 
salvation by works, or. the method of ad- 
ministering sacraments, and so on until 
really there would be no point at which the 
process could stop. 

No trickster is meaner in his mischief 
than the one who deliberately strikes that 
false note in a political campaign. — 


PERSONAL, 


The editorial tribute to the late Mer. 
William J. White, of Brooklyn, by Ed- 
ward T. Devine of the Survey is a grace- 
ful as well as a grateful recognition of the 
aid given by that noble priest to his fellow 
workers of every denomination in the field 
of social reforms. One may not doubt 
the sincerity of the man who is quick to 
make public acknowledgment of the serv- 
ices of a Catholic priest when the failure 
to make such acknowledgment might pass 
without comment. Catholics will be pleased 
to know the esteem in which Mer. White 
was held even by those who were not of 
his Faith, though that knowledge will be 
accompanied by an added regret over his 
loss, The editorial notice is as follows: 

Social workers of every faith pay eager 
homage to the memory of their fellow 
worker, the Very Rev. Dr. Mgr. William 
J. White, supervisor of Catholic Charities 
of Brooklyn, who died on August 29, as 
he was completing the forty-first year of 
his age, Dr. White, he has usually been 
to us, though we took our full share of 
satisfaction in the rank conferred upon 
him by Pope Leo for his success in the 
supervision of the charities of Brooklyn. 
More compietely than almost any other 
man he embodied for us the rapproche- 
ment between the eternal religious tradi- 
tion and the new social spirit of our own 
age. Of his loyalty and devotion to the 
Catholic Church others may more appro- 
priately testify, though it never occurred 
to any of us to question it. Of his loyalty 
and devotion to the ideals of the modern 
philanthropy as they are held in common 
by Jew and Gentile, by Catholic and Prot- 
estant, by socialized wealth and by so- 
cialized labor movements, we were always 
equally assured. Dr. White’s address at 
the Boston National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction in June, the last of 
his public addresses before a general au- 
dience, was a stirring and vigorous de- 
fense of the church against the charge of 
being reactionary and indifferent to the 
material needs of men, and a luminous 
exposition of the attitude of the church 
towards social needs and social reforms as 
Dr. White finds it expressed especially in 
the encyclicals of Pope Leo MILL. Most 
striking is the eloquent closing paragraph 
of this summary, in which he brings to- 
gether the threads of his argument, and 
t once to the church in 


whose name he speaks and to the social 
workers in the midst of whom he stood: 

“Finally, she boasts, not without reason, 
that in proclaiming the sanctity and indis- 
solubility of marriage, the solidity of do- 
mestic society, the divine origin of author- 
ity, and the need of virtue and morality 
in the private citizen, she has given the so- 
cial worker a background for his reforms, 
a solid foundation upon which to build that 
city of God which every earnest social 
worker sees in vision, labors to bring down 
from the clouds, and which in a thousand 
centers of teeming humanity is slowly be- 
coming a reality.” 

Sane, sincere, open-minded, sympathetic, 
and plain-spoken, Mgr. White was a most 
valuable worker, whether on the founda- 
tions or on the superstructure of that city 
of our visions. The national, State, and 
city conferences were filled with his friends, 
who mourn with those of his parish and of 
his communion, and who hope, with them, 
that his influence will not soon disappear 
from among men.—The Survey, Septem- 
ber 30! 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The estate of the Rev. Angelo Lugero, 
formerly of Phelps, N. Y., who died in 
Italy in 1909, was recently appraised at 
$20,000. By the will of Father Lugero, the 
sum of $5,000 is left to relatives in Italy; 
the remainder is divided as follows: St. 
James’ Catholic Church, Trumansburg, 
$2,000; St. Michael’s, Penn Yan, $2,000; 
St. Stephen’s, Geneva, $1,000; the Catholic 
Church Extension Society, $500; Julia 
O’Connell, Trumansburg, $1,000, and $400 
for Masses for the repose of the testator’s 
soul. ; 

The fourth lecture course in ecclesias- 
tical art was recently held at the royal 
university of Vienna. The object was to 
teach ecclesiastics and those interested in 
the construction, beautifying and preserv- 
ing of churches to distinguish between the 
false and the true style in art. The an- 
cient monuments especially, it is stated, 
have suffered greatly in the past from an 
unintelligent vandalism, which was the re- 
sult of false stylistic principles. The 
course was accompanied by a system of 
practical tours, under direetions of com- 
petent guides, to the various churches and 
ecclesiastical art establishments. 

Another study circle of even greater sig- 
nificance was that which convened in the 
classic halls of Innsbruck to open the first 
Catechetical Course held in the Tyrol. 
The questions under discussion were all 
confined to the subject of religious instruc- 
tion, such as the best methods of teaching 
the Catechism, preparation for the recep- 
tion of the sacraments in accordance with 
the decree on Early Communion of chil- 
dren, study-plans and character building. 
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A special evening was devoted to the con- 
sideration of parental duties, and many 
of the Catholic laity availed themselves of 
the invitation to attend at these final lec- 
tures of the course, That this most im- 
portant work has received the highest 
recommendation of the eclesiastical author- 
ities it is needless to mention. Nothing 
can be more worthy of all encouragement 
in our day than the promotion of enthusi- 
asm in the cause of catechetical instruc- 
tion, 


‘ 


President Taft, while “swinging around 
the circle,’ was given a reception, Septem- 
ber 2ist, by the faculty and students of 
Nazareth Academy, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
While the President’s suite of seventy per- 
sons entered the hall Mr. Taft stopped to 
greet the Reverend Mother Superior and to 
register in the visitors’ book. After Presi- 
dent Burke of the Commercial Club had in- 


troduced our Chief Executive, one of the’ 


pupils of the academy read a short address, 
and then a tiny girl pinned a gold badge to 
the lapel of Mr. Taft’s coat. The President 
then arose and said, in the course of his 
speech: 

“It is a great pleasure to be here in this 
institution of learning. It is an experience 
. I have had in Michigan before, and I re- 
member one quite like this in Monroe, 
where there is a Catholic girls’ school, in 
which they took occasion to welcome me 
when I visited that vicinity and made an 
address like this expressing, what I under- 
stand to be the first tenet of the Church, 
‘Loyalty to the constituted authority and 
love of country,’ 

“Occasions like this show how, instead 
of love of Church and interest in the 
Church being inconsistént with love of 
country and interest in the nation, that the 
better Catholic you have, the better Ameri- 
can you have.” 


SCIENCE 


LicHtTNING Rops 


“Constant Reader” from Detroit requests 
information in these pages on lightning 
rods. He asks: Are lightning rods of any 
account? Are they a sure protection 
against lightning if properly put on? 

We must premise a few words on the 
proper construction of a lightning rod. 
First, it ought to extend above all the 
prominent points of a building, and end 
(or begin) at each in one or more points. 
If the roof is metallic the rod ought to 
be connected with it. All the architectural 
points of a roof, such as finials, railings 
and the like, will then act as so many ends 
to the rod. Then the rod ought to be 
brought down over all the sides of the 
house, in the more places the better, the 
idea being to cover the house, as it were, 
with a netting. For this purpose the 
spouting and toilet room ventilators will 


be very serviceable. All the connections 
must be clean and tight, soldered if pos- 
sible. There is no need of insulating the 
rod from the side of the house.- The lower 
ends should run into some imperishable 
and conducting substances and into moist 
ground. Underground pipes make excel- 
lent terminals. 

The action of a lightning rod is two- 
fold. First, the row of points at the top, 
as some say, allows the opposite charge, 
which the overhanging cloud has generated 
in the house by induction, to run up from 
the ground and neutralize that of the cloud. 
Others hold that they offer a better path 
for the bolt when it does strike the house. 
Secondly, the strands on the sides of the 
house keep the electric charge on the out- 
side of it. 

Lightning rods are necessary for iso- 
lated buildings. We cannot claim that they 
are an absolute protection in all cases, be- 
cause it may happen that the overhead 
charge is so great that the rod cannot carry 
all of it, or comes up so suddenly that it 
has not sufficient time to act. In that case 
the house may be struck in spite of its 
rods. It is highly probable, however, that 
in all ordinary storms a good rod is an 
excellent protection, 

Why does lightning strike so seldom in 
cities? Because the many spires and steel 
structures and the many wires dissipate the 
charge very quickly. 

Why so often in the country? Because 
buildings are isolated. 

Why are rods not used in cities? They 
are not so necessary, for the reason given. 

If rods are a protection, why do insur- 
ance companies not give better rates to 
persons whose buildings are rodded? This 
is a matter of business. The reasons may 
be, first, because a lightning rod is not an 
absolutely certain protection. Secondly, 
because, although rods may be put up prop- 
erly, they are generally neglected and then 
out of order. Thirdly, there is a question 
of the risk, since a building may be as 
likely visited by lightning as by any other 
accident. In practice, the expense is about 
the same, whether we pay the premium or 
keep the rod in order. And in the first 
case we have the advantage of the insur- 
ance when the lightning does strike. 

Witi1AM F, RicGE, s.J. 


Hypochlorites, now freely used in the 
purification of drinking water, when 
brought in contact with the metal parts of 
the supply system, seriously impair their 
longevity. In consequence an ingenious 
device is now used for applying this chem- 
ical direct to water under pressure, The 
pressure is so regulated by mechanical 
contrivances that the solution is forced 
through the feed pipe at a rate always 
proportional to the existing rate of flow 
through the main. 


OBITUARY 


By the death of Mr. Charles F. Smith, 
which occurred on October 2, Montreal has 
lost a prominent citizen and the Catholics 
of that city their leading representative 
since the death of Sir William Hingston. 
Interested at all times in educational mat- 
ters, he was one of the founders of the 
Catholic High School, a member of the ad- 
ministrative body of Laval University, and 
President of the Montreal Catholic Saflors’ 
Club, the first Catholic Sailors’ Club in the 
world. In a quiet, unostentatious manner, 
he was a generous contributor to deserving 
charities, irrespective of nationality or 
creed. The public offices he held during an 
active life included the presidency of the 
Board of Trade, the highest commercial 
honor, and the presidency of the Western 
Hospital. He was also governor of the 
General, the Western and the Notre Dame 
Hospitals, and vice-president of the Alex- 
andra Hospital, for contagious diseases. 
All recognized in him the highest type of 
Christian layman, one whose public-spirited 
benevolence and charity showed him to be 
the possessor of the noblest qualities of 
mind and heart, At the time of his death 
Mr. Smith was in his seventieth year. The 
Rev. Father McShane, pastor of St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, was celebrant of the solemn 
requiem Mass, which was attended by many 
of the prominent citizens of Montreal. The 
Rev. Lewis Drummond, S.J., as the Chap- 
lain of the Catholic Sailors’ Club, was also 
present at the funeral. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Not THE PUBLISHERS OF THE Book, 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 6 

In the issue of America for October 7th, 
you notice “The Old Home and Other 
Stories,” translated from the French by 
Susan Gavan Duffy. You give our name as 
publishers of the book, saying that it is 
strange that a professedly Catholic publish- 
ing house should publish it. Permit us to 
say that, though the book has our imprint, 
it is not our publication. The publishers — 
are Messrs. R. & T. Washbourne, the well- 
known Catholic firm of London. As we 
are their agents in this country we took a 
small edition. “Humble Victims,” by the 
same translator, issued about two years 
ago by the same publishers, was so highly 
spoken of that we took it for granted that 
“The Old Home” was all right. America 
gave the former book a favorable notice. 
Had “The Old Home” been submitted to 
us in manuscript form we would not have 
accepted it. We regret that the book was 
sent out with our imprint and are with- 
drawing it from the market, 

Yours very respectfully and truly, | 

New York City. BENZIGER BROTHERS. 
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Rest an 
Aching Arch 


in a Coward Arch Support 
Shoe. 
The extreme weariness and 


persistent ache, felt after 
continued walking or stand- 
ing, are caused by arch 
strain. Proper mechanical 
support is needed. 


The Coward Arch Support Shoe 
is correctly shaped, expertly 
made, and most helpful to 
wear. It relieves ankle and 
arch weakness, and is entire- 
ly comfortable from the first 
wearing. 

Coward Arch Support Shoe and 

Coward Extension Heel have been 


made by James 8S. Coward, in his 
Custom Department for over 30 yrs. 


SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


(NEAR WARREN STREET) 
Mai! Orders Filled | Send for Catalogue 


DRAWING \INKS 


ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 


HIGGINS? 


LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 


Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourselves 


the use of 
— AND ADHESIVES. 


? and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


Branches: Chicago, London 


ETERNAL WRITING INK 


PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE 


VEGETABLE GLUE, ETC, 


Are the Finest and Best 


For School, Home and Business Use 


from 
corrosive and _ill- 
smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Hiecrns’ Inxs 
They will be 
a revelation to you, they are 
so sweet, clean, well put up 


271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfr:. 
EE ————— 


lease write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA 
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McCray Refrigerator Co., Kendallville, Ind. 
GENTLEMKN—The large cooler placed in St. Joseph's 
Sanitarium by your Detroit agent has, during the short time 
we have used it, proven very satisfactory, articles placed in 
the compartments keeping perfectly dry and sweet. 
Your icing from the outside is a very desirable feature .. 
RS the way of cleanliness, which is very much appreciated fF 
y all. 


St. Joseph's Sanitarfum 


McCray Refrigerators |, 


254 Lake Street, Kendallville. Ind. 


Between Meals 


Don’t deny yourself food till meal 

time. 

When that midmorning hunger ap- 
proaches, satisfy it with Uneeda Biscuit, - 
These biscuits are little nuggets of nutrition. 
Each crisp soda cracker contains energy 
for thirty minutes more work. 


Many business men eat them at ten 
in the morning. So do ‘school 
children at recess. 

They’re more nutritive than 

bread. You can eat them 

dry —or with milk. 

Uneeda Biscuit are 

always crisp and 

delightful. 


Never Sold 
in Balk 


are made in all sizes for every pur- 
pose that requires perfect refrigeration 


Books describing the different varieties wil 


. 88 regular models for Residences; 

. 67 for Grocers; 

. 59 for Meat Markets; 

- 48 for Hotels, Clubs and Institutions; 
. 72 for floral shops. 


McCray Refrigerators 


‘‘Proven Very Satisfactory ” 


Respectfully yours, 
SISTERS OF CHARITY, 
Mt, Clemens, Mich. 


be sent free on request: — 
A. H. Built-in-to-order for Residences, 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
New York Branch, 231 W. 42d Street 


isplay Rooms and Agencies in all Principal Cities. 
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BROTHERS Feu Steal Mats 


ASTOR PLACE AND FOURTH AVENUE 


Our Clergymen’s 
[R) Clothes are made with 
yes most exacting care, 
because we know down 
to the smallest detail 
what is correct in cut, 
materials and fit. 

We are showing Cler- 
ical Sack Suits in 
smooth and rough black, 
dark oxford mixed and nar- 
row self-stripes. 


Clerical, Cassock and Lay Waist- 
coats in all materials. 


Mail Orders Filled. 
We send samples upon request. 


ESTAB. OVER HALF A CENTURY 


“We furnish . 
any book published 


anywhere” 


Publishers, Importers 
and Booksellers 


MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


— 


LEO KELLY & CO. 
118 East 28th Street, New York 


Plays, Drills, Tableaux 


SUITED FOR 
Catholic Schools and Churches 


are contained in “HINTS,” the entertain- 
ment magazine 


Send for free Sample Copy 


HINTS MAGAZINE, 3 W. 29th St., New York, N.Y 


ll GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION 


YOU CAN GET 


Stained Glass Effects 
On Ordinary Windows 


Suitable for Residence 
Churches and Schools 


Special Ecclesiastical Designs 


Write To-day for Booklet 6 


res WM. B Tilt 752 Broadway, New York 


For Entrances, Corridors or Floor-Spaces 
Exposed to Hard Service, Dirt or Wet 


Cary’s Everlasting 


The United States 
Government uses 
and specifies 
for this mat 

in all their 
Buildings. 


a 
None so Clean, Durable and Sanitary for 44 


Churches, Hotels, Apartment Houses, Banks, 
Stores, Restaurants and Public Buildings 


Made of the 
Best Cold Rolled 
Steel.Rust Proof 
Reversible, Self- 


SESS, PATENTED 

IN THE UNITED 
‘ . STATES AND FOREIGN 

Made in rolls and eight regular COUNTRIES. 

Special sizes to order. 


Among the Churches which we have equipped with our mat are the 
CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF MERCY, FORDHAM, N. Y., with 270 square feet; ST. 
CECILIA’S CHURCH, NEW YORK, with nearly 400 square feet,and we have put over 
900 square feet in ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH and SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THESE? (Telephone Worth 1445) 


sizes. 


Circular upon request. 


CARY MANUFACTURING CO. - 


19 to 23 Roosevelt St., New York 


DENTISTRY 


Loose teeth tightened by a new process; teeth 
vithout plates. Extracting avoided. 
ind up-to-date dentistry in all branches at reason- 
tble prices, 


DRS. BURKE & BURKE 
DENTISTS 


1947 BROADWAY AND 65TH 8ST 
46th St. Subway, L station and all surface cars. 


WANTED—POSITION AS ORGANIST AND 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR in a Catholic Church, by 
a gentleman who is experienced and competent. 

Will be in New York for six (6) months from 
October 15. 

Will act as Substitute or as Organist at Church 
Services. including Holy Hour, Forty Hours’ De- 
votion, Requiems, etc. 

Can instruct Choirs, and act as Leader in Con- 
gregational Singing, Sodalities, Missions, etc. 

Address: Organist, office of this paper, or, on 
and after October 15, No. 213 Franklin Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Telephone, Williamsburg, 3655, 


jaronuy 
Photographer 


'|256 Fifth Ave., New York 


Favorably known to the Clergy and Laity for many years 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS 


Especially adapted for use in Colleges and 
Schools 


Send for our Circular as to how we will save 
you 50 per cent. on supplies 


SNELLING & SON ,,225,54th Street 


Purveyors to U. S. Gov’t 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA 


High-class | | 


poe ARE TWO REASONS 


Why we send our Daus’ Improved 
Tip To Duplicator on ten days’ 
trial. Birst --It proves OUR con- 
fidence in the machine. SECOND 
--By personal use you can posi- 
tively tell, before buying, whether 
it meets your requirements. ach 
machine contains roll of ‘*Dausco”’ 
S§ Oiled Linen Back duplicating Sur- 
== face which can be used over and 
100 copies from pen-written and 50 copies from type- 
Complete Duplicator, cap size, (prints 8 3-4x13 


over again. 
written original. 
inches). Take advantage of our trial offer. Price . . 


0 
Felix G. Dans Duplicator Co., Daus Building, 111 John St.,New York 


Pilgrim Walks in Rome 
A GUIDE TO THE HOLY PLACES 
IN ROME AND ITS VICINITY 

By P. J. CHANDLERY, 8.J. 


third edition enlarged $1.60, Postpaid 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
59 East 83d Street » New York 


MENEELY | BELL CO. 


4 YY, AND 
ee EL NY, te 
— 


BELLS 
PRINTING DESCHHHDN 


Churches and Schools 


Periodical Publications 
Catalogues 
Stationery 


Programs : 
Etc., etc. 


THE MEANY PRINTING CO. 


6th Avenue, Cor. 11th St., NEW YORK 
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We Own and Offer as the Highest Type of Conservative Investments, the Unsold Maturities of the following issues 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
$500 REAL ESTATE SERIAL NOTES 


o 0 F. 
To net purchasers 5 His interest per annum 

Each note sold by the Mercantile Trust Company has been first bought outright by it and held as an investment 
until it is disposed of and thus permit us to make other loans. Our profit is the commission charged the borrower 
when making the loan. 

Each loan has passed the scrutiny and examination of the officers and directors of this institution, who have had 
long experience in such work. 
The Legal Department of the Mercantile Trust Company prepares all papers, passes upon the validity of the 
titles, and holds insurance required by the mortgage for the protection of the noteholders. 


St. Teresa’s Academy 5% Notes 


Kansas City, Missouri 
TOTAL ISSUE, $300,000.—VALUATION, $525,000 

The notes are the direct obligation of the St. Teresa’s Academy (a corporation) and are secured by: 

FIRST: An absolute First Deed of Trust on the entire city block of ground in Kansas City, Missouri, bounded 
on the north by Eleventh Street, on the south by Twelfth Street, on the east by Washington Street, and on the 
west by Penn Street. Right in the business center, within four blocks of the Baltimore Hotel. TOGETHER 
with the old academy buildings and improvements thereon, 

SECOND: An absolute First Deed of Trust on a magnificent tract of land in the southern portion of the 
city, containing 20 acres, situated between Fifty-fifth and Fifty-seventh Streets, and fronting on Main and Wyan- 
dotte Streets, together with the handsome new three-story and basement, fire-proof academy building, just com- 
pleted at an expense of over $300,000—separate building for power plant. A conservative valuation of the two 
properties would be $525,000. 

THIRD: By the written guaranty of the Academy of the Sisters of St. Joseph, of Saint Louis, Missouri, 
Mother House of the Order. ; 


Right Reverend John B. Morris 5% Notes 
Bishop of Little Rock, Arkansas 
TOTAL ISSUE, $70,.000—VALUATION, $190,000 
These notes are secured by a First Deed of Trust on the entire block of ground in the business center of 

Little Rock, known as Block 86, being 300 feet square and fronting on Center, Louisiana, Sixth and Seventh 
Streets, also by the improvements erected thereon, consisting of four two-story brick and eight one-story brick 
mercantile buildings occupying the entire Center Street frontage from Sixth to Seventh Streets. Also a two- 
story brick building occupied as a dormitory, located at corner of Seventh and Louisiana Streets. The mercantile 
buildings are modern and the present revenue from same is $7,600 per annum. In addition, the notes are the 
direct obligation of Right Reverend John B. Morris, Bishop of Little Rock. 


St. Joseph’s Convent of Mercy in Saint Louis 5 yi Notes 
Saint Louis, Missouri 
TOTAL ISSUE, $300,000—VALUATION, $700,000 
These notes are the obligations of St. Joseph’s Convent of Mercy in Saint Louis, (a corporation) and are 
secured by six separate properties appraised by this company at over $700,000, including the magnificent new, 
fire-proof “St. John’s Hospital” building now being erected in Saint Louis at a cost of over $380,000. Security 
of these notes beyond question. An exceptionally safe investment. 


On request we will mail detail circulars regarding the above notes, showing the character of the moral as 
well as the physical security behind them. 

The notes are payable to bearer, but if desired may be registered in the name of the purchaser, free of charges. 
Every facility provided non-resident purchasers. 

Write us for complete information regarding these investments. 


Loans we Have Made and Sold on This Plan in the Last Few Years, Include 
Sisters of St. Mary, Kansas City, Mo. Retreat of Passionist Fathers, St. Louis, Mo. Redemptorist Fathers, 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Thomas Theological Seminary, Denver, Colo. St. Vincent’s College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. St. 
Anthony’s Sanitarium, Amarillo, Texas. St, Vincent’s Infirmary, Little Rock, Arkansas. Catholic Bishop of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. Sisters of Holy Names of Mary and Jesus, Portland, Oregon. Loretta Literary and Benev- 
olent Institution, St. Louis, Mo. St. Vincent’s Free School, St. Louis, Mo. St. Ann’s Widows’ Home, Lying-in- 
Hospital and Foundling Asylum, St. Louis, Mo. St. Edward’s Catholic Church, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


ESTATE ; ST. LOUIS, 
load perarment Mercantile Trust Company missouri 
FESTUS J. WADE, President. J. B. MOBERLY, Real Estate Loan Officer. 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA 
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—1903— 
Ne. 2. THE LAWS OF PROSCRIPTION IN FRANCE. 
FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, Editor of Deux Mondes. 
Ne. 9. THE ATTITUDE OF MODERN PROTESTANTS 
TOWARDS THE VIRGINITY OF yee BLESSED 
LADY. . J. Maas, S.J. 
Nos. 10, 11. GALILEO GALILEI LINCEO. 
Ne. 22. THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS. 
Rr. Rev. BisHor Luppen, JouHn Gerarp, S.J., S. M. 
Branpi, S.J. 
—1904— 
Nos. 3,.4. STATISTICS OF THE LEADING RELIGIOUS DE- 
NOMINATIONS. H. A. Krosz, S.J. 
Nes. 8, 9. THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE. 
A. DE Mun. 
No. 14. THE CONCORDAT OF 1901. D. M. O’Connor. 
No. 15. SUAREZ AND REGICIDE. 
Nos. 17, 18. THE VATICAN WHITE BOOK. 
No. 24. THE CATHOLIC PROTECTORATE OF FRANCE IN 
THE EAST AND IN THE FAR EAST. 
kl OOD ao 
Ne. 8 WHO STARTED THE SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE? 
No. 18. A SINGLE CATECHISM: ITS ADVANTAGES AND 
DISADVANTAGES. | Civilta Cattolica. 
Ne. 19. PUBLIC CONTROVERSIES ON RELIGIOUS MAT- 
TERS. Etudes. 
—1906— 
Ne. 1. THE FRENCH SEPARATION BILL. TEXT. 
No. 138. SCIENCE AND RELIGION JG: 
New) 25. 1.) OBJECT’ OF FEDERATION. 
Rr. Rev. 7 ne Recis CaNnEvIN, D.D. 
II. DIVORC DaNIEL J. KeNEFICK, 
No. 17. HOLY COMMUNION IN THE: EARLY CHURCH. 
Epwarp KING, in the Month. 
No. 18. THE FRENCH ASSOCIATIONS OF WORSHIP AND 
THEIR SUBSTITUTES. 
No. 24. THE DELUSION OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
T. J. Campsett, S.J. 
‘ —1907— 
No. 1. LEGAL OPINIONS ON THE FRENCH SPOLIATION. 
No. 4. FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. PirrRE Suau, S.J. 
No. 19. RECENT PAPAL DOCUMENTS. 
—1908— 
No. 4 A PRIMARY CIVIC DUTY. 
No. 7 SCIENCE AND HER COUNTERFEIT. J. Gerarp, S.J. 
No. 8 UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
No. 9. PLAIN WORDS ON SOCIALISM. eB 
S. Devas, M.A. 
No. 11. CATHOLICS AND THE SOCIAL MOVEMEND 
Rr. Rev. Mer. Parxinson, D.D. 
No. 12. THE MAKING OF A SAINT. 
No. 18. MR. BIRRELL’S UNIVERSITY BILL. 
No. 14. STATUS AND PROPERTY RIGHTS OF THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
No. 15 RE eh CONSTITUTION ON THE ROMAN 
No. .16. THE ROMAN COURTS. 
Noe. 1 THE CHURCH THE STRONG SAFEGUARD OF THE 


REPUBLIC. Most Rev, Wm. H. O’Connett, D.D. 
Single numbers 


Double numbers 10 “ 


Copies of THE CATHOLIC MIND not included in this list will be accepted in exchange 


for any of the above 
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Adjustable to any nook or 
corner—harmonizing perfectly with 
the decorative scheme of any room—’ 
GlobeWernicke Bookcases ornamentally 
fill spaces in the home that would 
otherwise be bare and unattractive. 


Section by section they grow 
as the number of your books increase 
—each section always complete at 
any stage of development. 


Yet beauty and adaptability are only 
features—the real function of : 


Globe=Wernicke 


Bookcases 

is the convenient, satisfactory care 
of books. Their utility is in their 
ease of expansion — growth— with 
and to accommodate the accumula- 
tion of your books. 

Globe“Wernicke Bookcases are sold by 
authorized dealers in all leading cities and 
towns. The maintenance of uniform prices 


everywhere, is the best proof of their intrinsic 
worth and superiority. 
Where not represented, goods shipped 
on approval, freight prepaid. 
Complete catalog and a copy of “The 
Blue Book of Fiction’”’ by Hamilton W. Mabie, 
containing lists of the world’s best stories 
published in English, mailed on request. 
Address Dept. AA 


The Globe “Wernicke Co,, Cincinnati 


THE CATHOLIC MIND 
$1.00 a Year 24 Numbers 
The AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83d Street, New York 


For advertising rates, address ““MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the 
59 East 83d Street, New York City 
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Has It Ever Occurred to You 
THAT THERE ARE. 


MANY KINDS OF SODA 
WATER AND SOFT STUFF 


; FOISTED ON THE PUBLIC 


a 


Ce 


THE KIND THATS FIT To OREM "Nase 


OUR PRODUCTS 
‘COST NO MORE; 


* OVERBARSTHAN THE CHEAP } 
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i ONES MADE FROM GLUCOSE, 
i SACCHARIN AND 
j * ANILINE DYES 


Get Your Money’s Worth 


COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 
On Hudson 


CilipYar© ENE Wie OLR: 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 


Location Unsurpassed for Convenience, Healthfulness and Beauty 
One-half Hour from Grand Central Station 


PROFESSORS OF DISTINCTION 


wigke ae ater (ue 


EQUIPMENT OF THE BEST 


COLLEGE—Four years’ course leading to the Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY~—Reguired for entrance two years of college work 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25,1911 .... WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


ACADEMY MOUNT SAINT VINCENT ON HUDSON 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
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‘Sacred Heart Sanitarium 


: Se Vi Se 

: 

? and Stomach troubes, 
$ taken. 

; conditions. 

ry 9 
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Hydrotherapy, Electricity 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. Gaited 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 
track connected by tunnel with bath department. 


é Saft r eae: A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services to the patients. 
i WRITE SISTER SUPERIOR FOR BOOKLET X. 
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FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 


Unsurpassed results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart_ 


No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 


A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 


Massage, Zander Gymna- 


17-acre park 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


We can supply anything in the line of Kitchen and Bakers’ Utensils 


Catalogue “M” FREE 
upon request 


| Am Direct Importer of 
VINUM EX VITE 


Altar Wine 


Mr, Joseph C. Butler, who imported Vinum 
ex Vite Altar Wine, died on September 23d, 
1910, his heirs settling up his estate. I pur- 
chased his interest and trademarks in the 
wine business. This wine was imported in 
cases containing 20-litre bottles and in barrels 
containing 21 gallons, bearing the producer’s 
certificate that the wine was made according 
to the rules of the Holy ~Congregation of 
Rites. I am making arrangements with the 
producer to ship me the wine in the same 
shape as Mr. Butler received it. All orders 
for this wine will be promptly filled. Price 
will be the same as heretofore, i.e., $12.50 per 
case and $1.80 per gallon, for the present. 

The certificate from the Vicar-General of 
Tarragone will be on the file in my office. 


Depot for 
GUILLON 8-DAY TAPERS 
and 


PERFUMED CHARCOAL 


L. J. CALLANAN 


A1 and 43 Vesey Street, New York 


Telephone No. 8585-8586 Cortlandt 


French Cooking Ranges 


and Broilers 


wet) JAMES Y. WATKINS & SON 


Cooking Equipments 
of Every Description 


16, 18, 20 CATHERINE ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A SHOPPING GUIDE 
TO | 
ABRAHAM & STRAUS 


This store has a department 
organized for the purpose of sup- 


plying the convent, academy 
orphan asylum or school, hospi- 
tal, etc., with serges, merinos, 


draps d’été, linens, etc., and cloth- 
ing worn by children. The con- 
tract department, as it is called, 
also advises and estimates on car- 
pets, furniture, shades, etc. A 
representative familiar with the 
requirements of religious com- 


munities will call, as soon as re- 
quest is sent to Contract Depart- 
ment. 


APRAIM sven 


420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 
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Georgetown University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Directory for Catalogues or Information 

The College (orennares Biss eae) 
The Registrar, 37th & O Sts., N. W. 


The School of Medicine 
The Dean, 920 H St., N. W. 


The Training School for Nurses | 
Georgetown University alee 


The School of Dentistry 
The Dean, 920 H St., N, W. 


The School of Law 
The Dean, 506 E. St., N. W. 


The Astronomical Observatory | 
| The Director, Georgetown University 
Rey. Joseph Himmel, S.J., President 
Sa aa a eee ee ee Te eal 
College of St. Catherine, ‘t,?2! 


Minn. 
A Catholic College for Girls. 
Accredited by the Minnesota State Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction and by several prominent 
Universities, 


One hour from New York City. 
COLLEGE feo azgrets rh keane S. 
ACADEMY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
REGISTERED 


A High School Course of Four 
GRAMMAR AND PRIMA 


By the New Jersey State Board of Education 
and the University of the State of New York 


CONVENT STATION 
Near Morristown, N. J. 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY *yeatsof College work 


COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF B. M. 


Years. Full College Preparatory Work. 
RY DEPARTMENTS SEPARATE 


Apply for Year Book to The Secretary 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


| MT. SL JOSEPH ON THE WISSAHICKON situated in the romantic Valley of the 
; = Wissahickon. Degrees conferred. Also 
AG Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and Ele 


mentary Departments. Very special advantages 
in Music and Art. The piano student possesses 
superior opportunities in the use of the Virgi? 
Clavier Method pursued throughcut the course. 
The Art Studio is admirably equipped, and eve 


attention is given to the study of Art, bot 
in theory and practice. Gymnasium _perfectl 
equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis, basket ball, 


fencing, etc. 
SUPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOLY CROSS worcester 
COLLEGE Mass. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


Largest Catholic College in America 


Extensive grounds and_ exceedingly 
healthy location. New buildings, large 
gymnasium, indoor running track, hot and 
cold baths, modern conveniences. Easily 
reached on main line from Albany or New 


Seton Hall College 


FOUNDED 1856 
South Orange, New Jersey 


COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Seventy Acre Campus. Fireproof Buildings. York to Boston via Springfield. Board, Bayley Hall for Students 
: tuition, washing and mending, use of ef Gram rc 
COMPLETE COURSES IN THESE DEPARTMENTS. . F 2 ma eourse 
F gymnasium, library and reading room, 

dior of Arts, Tug Acatemic or Conscx Puspar | Physical, instruction and medical attend: 
Arory. Music and Parntine in their various pietdante kita: 9 Seah ageacataforneyio | Very R wy. James. Moon DD. Pree 
ranches. OMESTIC RT, OUSEHOLD SCIENCE ery ps ‘ De. 
and Cooxinc. Year Book Forwarded on Applica- * - PREFECT OF STUDIES. ev. saMeS oofiey, » T1eS. 
tien. Address; THE SECRETARY. 
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The Catholic Mind 


The Truth About 
“The Encyclopaedia Britannica” 


BY REV. T. J, CAMPBELL, S./J. 


Single numbers 5 cents each, $4.00 per hundred 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83d Street, New York City 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


“MARYMOUNT” TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NY. High 
chool for Young Ladies. 

Sacred Heart of Mary. Magnificently situated on oe Hudson 

recreation. European advantages. 


seurses. College preparation. Private 


-class Boarding and Day 
Conducted by the Religious of the 
I . Ideal environment for study and 
45 minutes from New York. Preparatory and advanced | 
Rooms. For catalogue, apple to Tuz Rv. Moruez. 


~ROSEMOUNT HALL 


Under patronage of His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons and other 
prominent Catholics. 


Private School for a limited number of Girls 


Efficient staff of lay teachers. 
Beautiful location. 
development. 


BOARDING COLLEGE 
Under the Jesuit Fathers 


St. Mary’s 
College 


St. Marys, Kansas 


Two Courses of Study: 
Classical and Commercial 


For Catalogue, send to 
Rev. Avoyrsius A. Breen, S.J., President { 
oe 


1 Best religious and home training. 
Special attention to moral and physical 


Only Forty-Five Minutes from New York City. 
Miss MARY MACMAHON, Principal 


The Time To Advertise Is 


ALL THE TIME Shorthand 
: is 7FE ? af Typewriting 
An Opportunity for Schools and Colleges Nitin eo 
\ fete) eeping, Cc. 
ADVERTISE HERE Wf Bier Ce Lira a 
For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” BROADWAY, COR.65 2 and Evening 


AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 


Catalogue. 
59 East 83d. Street, New York City 


Advantages: Winter in sunny Italy, summer in Switzerland, Germany and England 


Stella Viae 
ROME 


Finishing School for Girls 


For Prospectus apply to the 
Reverend Mother, Stella Viae College, 
271, Via Nomentana, Rome, Italy 


Pleasant intercourse with foreign pupils of good sociai standing 


The Winona Seminary, Winona, Minnesota 


CATHOLIC Sear pres Fok omen + 

Faculty of Specialists. Separate college residence. onfers degrees f 

ficat cepted by all leading universities, 

Bee Misit confers Gere oe s Mus.—visiting, director, a ee ere Ge 

i i ion. ate Rooms. oderate ces, : 

Art, Household Economics, Dramatics from thirteen States. Direct lines of railway from Chicage 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, St. Louis. et yee 

DrerrenrOn CAEALOGUE. ss) ss we ee ee “DEPARTMENT BULLETIN! 


Lessons from the best Masters in Music and Art. 

Lectures in Italian, French, German, Spanish and English 
by University Professors and others. 

Special private and conversational lessons. F 

Chaperonage to Concerts; frequent visits to Basilicas, Art 
Galleries, Museums .and the splendid ruins of Rome and its 
environs. : 

If desired, tours to Naples, Florence, Milan and Venice. 

Atmosphere and comforts of a cultured and Christian 
home, with the devoted care of Nuns speaking one’s own 
tongue. 


B.A., B.S. and Litt. B. 
i Secretarial course 
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MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY 


RELIGIOUS OF THE SACRED HEART 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, SJ. 
440 Pages 16 Illustrations With Index 


THE LIFE STORY OF A REMARKABLE WOMAN 


PRICE TWO DOLLARS 
By Mai! 20 cents extra 


THE AMERICA PRES 59 EAST 83d STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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HELEN AUGUSTA HAYES 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


64 East 34th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


i] Academy of St. Joseph 


In-the-Pines 


BRENTWOOD, N. Y, 
A Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
Affiliated with the State University 
PROSPECTUS EXPLAINS THE TERMS, ETC. 2 


The Only True American School System 


Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


PAMPHLET 24 PAGES 


5 Cents per Copy. 
THE ANERICA PRESS ©° F=* 8%! Sues. 
serait’ HOLY ANGELS {223.2 


Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame————, 
Location beautiful, healthy and convenient, 
New Buildings, large gymnasium, 

DEPARTMENTS: Academic, course of 
four years; Commercial, course of two years. 
Grammar and Primary Departments separate. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. 


For YEAR Boox Appress SECRETARY 


——— 


$2.50 Per Hundrea 
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Convent of the Holy Child } 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 

SHARON HILL, DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 
ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Highest English Course. French, Draw- 

ing, Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- 
tion for foreign travel. As the numbers are 
limited, special care can be given to the for- 
mation of character and training of each child. 
ddress Mother Superior 


IMMACULATA 
SEMINARY 


Mount Marian, Washington, D.C. 


Select School for Girls. Situated in the Suburbs 
Classical, Literary and Special Courses. 
Two-Year Course for High School Graduates, 
Music and Art. Abundant outdoor exercise. 
Sightseeing with experienced Chaperons. 


For Year Book address, Sister Secretary 


ST. MARY “i: WOODS 


COLLEGE 


For Young Women. 7lst Year 
4 Years. Degrees, B.A., B.S., Ph.B. 


Academic — College Preparatory—and 
Grammar Departments. Elective 
Courses, Conservatory of Music, Vo- 
cal and Instrumental. Art Studios. 
Natatorium, Gymnasium, Bowling, 
etc. Out-of-Door Sports, Horse- 
back Riding, Boating, Archery, 
Tennis. For Bulletins, Ad- 
dress, Sister ae eelt Box 
70. St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Vigo County, Indiana. 
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The Tenderest Skin is Benetited 


BY 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


It has a delicate, velvety touch and 
contains just the elements necessary to 
thoroughly cleanse, invigorate, soften 


and clear the skin. 


All Grocers and Druggists 


Pioneer Priests 


of North America 


By Rev. T. J. CAMPBELL, S. J. 


VOLUME I 


Among the Iroquois 


AN INTERESTING STORY OF THE MISSIONARIES AMONG 
THE IROQUOIS. 
333 Pages 27 Illustrations 


Price $1.60 3y Mail 


VOLUME II 


Among the Hurons 


TELLS THE HeErorc Story oF DE BréBEUF AND His 
ASSOCIATES. 
480 Pages 24 Illustrations 


Price $2.00 By Mail 


20c extra 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


59 East 83rd Street New York City 
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Among the Algonquin 


The ethnic group that figured more 


extensively in our history than any 


other Indian family _:: 


VOL. II OF 
PIONEER PRIESTS OF NORTH AMERICA 


Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S.J. 
336 Pages 22 Illustrations 


Price, $2.00 23M“. 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 834 St, New Yor, NY. 
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Vol. VI, No. 2 (Price 10 Cents) 


OCTOBER 21, 1911 


Whole No. 132 


($3.00 a year) 


CHRONICLE 


Radical California—Death of Justice Harlan— 
Would Enjoin Postmaster—Columbus Day Cele- 
brations—Cardinal Gibbons Memorial Hall— 
Latest Wireless Triumph — Mexico — Canada— 
Great Britain—Ireland—Portugal—France—Chi- 
na—Violnce in Austria—Germany—lItaly. .25-28 


LITERATURE 
Reading for 


Moral—A fricanische 


A YARN ABOUT SUBMEARINES: 2c... 0. 40-41 


Catholics—Social France 
XVII Century—Die Schonheit der katholischen 
Spiegelbilder — Kirchliches 
Handbuch—The Lights of English Literature— 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Entrance Fees at Mass—Cardinal Gibbons’ Jubi- 

lee—The Legal Title to Church Property in 

Pennsylvania—New Rectors for Jesuit Colleges. 
46-47 


in the 


The Perio Who’s Who—Note—Books Re- SCIENCE 
CEIVEC) cies so «aloe! siolalele ee eMMeiialads s\s.s = s(cleve ais 41-43 
Oo eels ated et bee } sak Looe ae epee e ape g ee in ae 
AG is ishop—The Modern Literar oal— 5 f f Public s— 
Conscience — The Irish Pagans — Tripoli — Six. EDUCATION New Conpes Wire Tables. Pe . ae a . 5 ze 47 
Se aes Education in Mexico, III, The Vocational Training—The Dean of the Princeton 
NNIVETSILY esse reese eee ee eee eee eee eens 29-35 Graduate School Elucidates His Opinions—The 
Morals of College: Presitmene..-.... =... 43-44 
CORRESPONDENCE OBITUARY : 
a as batkey= Strikes: ond ae ECONOMICS Rev: Henry Gillet: S.J: acmessmebule cretion 47-48 


EDITORIAL 


Catholicity and Citizenship— A Moral for Our 
Readers—A Successful Protest—Canadian Agi- 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Ireland’s Undeveloped Coal Mines........... 44 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
The Unreliable “Encyclopedia Britannica”... .48 


tation for a New Marriage Law—Methodist Our Lady’s Shrine in Holy Family Church, Chi- 
Moiraittey OI EEB oteisicl «che la alle \els 6 cis eieie «it e'elels.« 38-40 CARO: LT eeees ete Se ERE coe ove 10/8) el ae forate\e 45 
Chief Justice. 
CHRONICLE J 


Radical California.—The people of California cast a 
majority well over 100,000 in favor of a constitutional 
amendment establishing the initiative and referendum 
and the recall, the latter extending to judges. An amend- 
ment providing for woman suffrage was adopted by a 
small majority. The endorsement of the recall amend- 
ment acquires special interest in view of President Taft's 
recent veto of the Arizona and New Mexico Statehood 


bill, because of this provision in the Arizona Constitution. — 


Death of Justice Harlan.—John Marshall Harlan, As- 
sociate Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
died at his home in Washington, October 14, alter att 
illness of only three days. He was the oldest member of 
the court in point of both age and service. He was in 
his seventy-ninth year and for more than thirty-three 
years he had sat on the Supreme Bench. Last spring 
Justice Harlan delivered his two famous dissenting 
opinions in the Standard Oil and the American Tobacco 
cases. While agreeing with his eight colleagues on the 
main issue, the illegality of the two trusts, he vehemently 
dissented from their dictum as to the rule of reason, his 
criticism of the court’s decision commanding hardly less 
attention than the decision itself. It may be doubted if 
any man ever sat on the Supreme Court Bench whose 
eer answered more exactly to the conception 
of “a just and upright judge.” The filling of the vacancy 
caused by the death of Justice Harlan gives President 
Taft within three years the appointment of five Asso- 
Justices to the Supreme Court, besides naming the 


judicial car 


ciate 


No such opportunity has come to any 


other President since Washington’s day. 


Would Enjoin Postmaster.—An action in equity was 
filed on October 13 in the United States Circuit Court 
by the Review of Reviews Company, against Post- 
master-General Hitchcock and Postmaster Morgan, of 
New York, to restrain them from enforcing the new 
postal regulation for the forwarding of monthly and bi- 
weekly periodicals, on the ground that this rule con- 
stituted an unlawful discrimination. The new regulation 
complained of provided that, beginning September 1, 
1911, periodicals classified as second class mail matter 
issued monthly, bi-weekly, or at longer intervals, be 
forwarded by fast freight instead of on regular mail 
trains in the territory known as the third contract sec- 
tion, which comprises the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and 
Missouri. 

The Review of Reviews Company complained that 
this rule “wrongfully divides said second-class mail matter 
into two classes, and provides a much slower and inferior 
method of transportation for periodicals issued bi-weekly 
or at longer intervals than is furnished to periodical pub- 


‘,cations issued at intervals shorter than bi-weekly.” A 


hearing on the application for a preliminary injunction 
was postponed by Judge Ward for one week. 


Columbus Day Celebrations.—The Discoverer of 
America was honored on Columbus day throughout the 
Union, especially in those States where October 12 has 
been made a legal holiday. In the chief cities of the 
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country a parade, in which thousands took part, was the 
principal feature of the celebration. Thirty thousand 
marchers in Manhattan and Brooklyn did honor to the 
first official observance of the day in New York State. 
In Manhattan nearly twenty thousand men were in line, 
representing the regular army, the national guard, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Italian Societies and other 
organizations. Mayor Gaynor reviewed the parade in 
Manhattan, and Borough President Steers the parade in 
Brooklyn. The thirty thousand men who took part in 
the parade in Boston represented some three hundred 
organizations. The military included soldiers from forts, 
marines and bluejackets from the Navy yard and war- 
ships, the Ninth Infantry and the Ninth Regiment 
Veteran Association, the Boston School Cadets, and the 
Hibernians. The civil division was largely made up of 
Knights of Columbus, Holy Name Societies, and Italian 
organizations. The Mission Church of Roxbury had 
1,800 men in the Holy Name section. Governor Foss 
reviewed the line from the State House, and Archbishop 
O’Connell from a stand in Tremont Street, near that of 
Mayor Fitzgerald. The celebration in Chicago, with 
an imposing historical pageant on the Lake front, was 
especially noteworthy. 


Cardinal Gibbons Memorial Hall.—Cardinal Gibbons, 
on Columbus day, blessed the cornerstone of the new 
Cardinal Gibbons Memorial Hall, to be built in honor 
of his double jubilee at the Catholic University of 
America. The ceremony, which though brief, was very 
impressive, was witnessed by a vast concourse of Cath- 
olics. His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, a large 
number of the American Hierarchy and clergymen from 
all sections of the East participated in the ceremony. His 
Eminence, the Cardinal, was the central figure of the 
occasion. Archbishop Farley, of New York, paid an 
eloquent tribute to his Eminence for the many sacrifices 
he has made in behalf of the University, for his devotion 
to the cause of higher education and for his steadfast- 
ness in the darkest days of the institution. Addresses 
were also made by Rev. Dr. Charles Francis Aiken and 
Dr. Daniel W. Shea. The most striking moment of the 
ceremony was when the Cardinal rose to respond to the 
splendid tribute that had been paid to his career in the 
Church and in the State. “I cannot fail,” he said, “to 
contrast that other day of more than 20 years ago, when 
the first cornerstone of this University was laid, with 
the bright sunshine that now confronts us. Rain fell 
in torrents that day. Now the skies are cloudless and 
we are deluged with sunshine. It suggests to me the 
words of Holy Scripture, which tell us they who sow 
in tears shall reap in joy.” It was announced that the 


outlay for the completed building will be $247,000. AI- 


_ ready $120,000 has been contributed. 


Latest Wireless Triumph.—A wireless message has 
now been successfully sent across the Pacific, 6,000 miles 


from the station at Hillcrest, San Francisco, to a new and 
powerful installation at Joi, on Kokushu Island, in the 
Japanese archipelago. In Argentina, a year ago, 
Marconi received messages from Nova Scotia and from 
Ireland, a distance approximately of 5,600 miles. Owing 
to more favorable conditions the best long-distance re- 
cords have been made over the Pacific. Ships sailing 
between San Francisco and Melbourne have been able 
to communicate with Honolulu throughout the greater 
part of the journey. In November, 1909, the Korea, on 
her way to Japan sent messages to San Francisco from 
points 3,300 and 4,720 miles distant. The limit of the 
commercial range on the Atlantic has rarely exceeded 
3,000 miles. 


Mexico.—As the electors in Mexico are not expressly 
pledged to vote for any particular candidate for presi- 
dent or. vice-president, every effort was put forth 
by the friends of the various candidates for the second 
office to secure the promise of votes in the electoral col- 
lege for their favorites. Pino Suarez was the success- 
ful candidate——-General Reyes proposes to write 
a book, in which he will pillory Madero and others. 
Madero is of the opinion that Reyes ought to be ex- 
pelled from the United States, because he is a trouble- 
breeder against a friendly power. A Texas stockman 
has purchased sixty thousand acres of land in one parcel 
in northern Mexico as a cattle ranch. It is the largest . 
sale in over a year. The Government has been for- 
mally invited to take part in the Pan-Pacific Congress 
in Honolulu, next February, when questions of com- 
merce, sea routes and mail matters will be discussed by 
representatives of all nations. The number of rangers 
on the border between Texas and Mexico is to be in- 
creased in virtue of an arrangement between the Wash- 
ington authorities and Texas. The rangers will be under 
the Governor of Texas, but the attendant expense will 
be met by the Federal Government. The purpose is to 
anticipate and check revolutionary activity and filibuster- 
ing against Mexico. Would-be revolutionists are cor- 
respondingly depressed. 


Canada.—Wet weather in the west has injured the 
crops greatly. Wheat inspection in Winnipeg shows a 
continual deterioration of grade. Much grain remaining 
unthreshed in the fields has sprouted, and more than is 
generally believed has not ripened and will not be cut. 
A couple of mines in the Crow’s Nest Pass are be- 
ing worked on a very small scale. The Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture recommends all families to 
make timely provision of fuel, otherwise much suffer- 
ing may occur. Mr. Borden’s cabinet has been sworn 
in. It is rather a composite affair. He has taken Mr. 
White, Minister of Finance, from amongst the revolt- 
ing Liberals. Colonel Hughes, Minister of Militia, is a 
leader of the Orange Conservatives, and the representa- 
tives of the Province of Quebec are all Nationalists. 
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The old Conservatives are said to be dissatisfied, but it 
would have been hard for Mr. Borden to have acted 
otherwise, seeing that twenty of the Quebec Conserva- 
tives are Independent, that is, virtually Nationalists, and 
will be able to hamper the Government at pleasure and 
perhaps upset it. Altogether Mr. Borden’s prospects of 
continuing in office do not seem very bright, and another 
election in a year or so is quite probable. The Duke 
of Connaught, the new Governor-General, disembarked 
at Quebec on October 13. 


Great Britain.—The result of the election in Kilmar- 
nock Burghs surprised the Unionists. Reckoning on 
the dissatisfaction of the Young Scots with the bringing 
into the constituency of Mr. Gladstone, who had no claim 
on it, and on the presence of a Labor candidate, they 
hoped to win the election. To insure success the Union- 
ist candidate spoke out on Home Rule. He was in favor 
of it for Scotland, but he would never consent to putting 
the tender Protestants of Ireland under the feet of Cath- 
olics. The consequence was a large falling off in the 
Unionist poll. The approaching Royal visit to India 
occupies the attention of one section of the commu- 
nity. That of another is taken up with the Royal Com- 
mission on railway labor troubles. A permanent council 
has been appointed to adjust such disputes; but as, on 
the one hand, the companies and the leaders of the 
unions have taken very definite positions, and, on the 
other, the council is destitute of authority, it is not likely 
to be very efficient except as an instrument to convey 
the views of the Government. 


Ireland.—In sending greeting to the inaugural meet- 
ing of the English Home Rule campaign, Mr. Redmond 
said: “Home Rule means not only self-government for 
Ireland, but a real union of the people of England, Scot- 
land, Wales and Ireland in the cause of genuine liberty 
and democratic purposes in these countries.” There are 
recent evidences that the measure will be stronger than 
that which Mr. Redmond agreed last year to accept. A 
few days before his election in North Tyrone, Mr. T. 
W. Russell said: “Before I left Dublin I had some no- 
tion of what the Bill will be, that it will not be a milk- 
and-water measure; and I tell you if the people of Ire- 
land only stand firm and make it clear to the English 
nation that they want.a strong, effective and thorough- 
going measure of self-government, they will get it. I 
hope to be present at the passing of the Bill and to 
strengthen it before it passes.” Adverting to the state- 
ment of an English politician that “the Irish were pre- 
pared to give up their religion for Home Rule,” Car- 
dinal Logue, preaching at the dedication of a new church 
in the Glenties, Donegal, said: “Had the Irish people 
given up their religion in the past, they would long since 
have had Home Rule, or, rather, they would have no need 
of it; they would have had full participation in the 
emoluments of the Empire. The brighter days that are 


now dawning must come with the unclouded light of 
God’s blessing brightening our morning, flashing on our 
noontide and shedding on the eve the glow of peace. 
The Irish people will not give up their religion for 
Home Rule or for aught else.” The Estates Com- 
missioners report that in the last financial year they 
advanced in direct and indirect sales, under the Land 
Purchase Act of 1903, $36,000,000, and that sales to 
the same amount are pending. The total advanced for 
sales since November, 1903, has reached $205,000,000, 
and there were 2,830 evicted tenants reinstated under 
the Act at the expense of $1,400,000. During last year 
$200,000 were expended in restoring evicted tenants. 


Portugal.—The publication by the Government of the 
first pension list of the clergy caused a tremendous 
scandal, for it was headed by the name of the secretary 
of his Excellency, the Most Reverend Antonio Mendes 
Bello, Patriarch of Lisbon, and contained the names of 
two other priests belonging to his household and known 
to be in his confidence. The three astonished priests 
were informed by the authorities that as they had sent in 
no formal renunciation of the pensions it was taken for 
granted that they wanted them. Another name on the 
list was that of the Rev. Eduardo Coelho Ferreira, an 
aged and venerable priest, who had been absent on leave 
in France and knew nothing about the pension. The 
ecclesiastical governor of the diocese of Oporto, in the 
enforced absence of Bishop Souza-Barroso, who was 
deposed by the Government, has called for contributions 
to a clergy fund, for the maintenance of parish priests 
deprived of their livings. His initiative has already been 
followed elsewhere in the country. The Minister of 
Justice has decreed that objects of historical or artistic 
importance found among the belongings of the sup- 
pressed religious Orders shall be gathered into a per- 
manent museum. Among the goods in the seminary of 
Oporto, which was confiscated and closed by the Gov- 
ernment, were framed paintings valued by the commis- 
sion at one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Some 
belonged to the cathedral and others to a sodality, but all 
was seized. Reports of the operations of Paiva 
Couceiro, in his attempt to overthrow the republic by 
armed force, tell of the favorable reception that the 
people are giving to his troops. In the event of success 
the voters will decide at the polls between Dom Manoel 
and Dom Miguel. The narrow, sectarian and persecut- 
ing policy of the so-called republic has made the counter 


revolution possible. 


France.—The announcement of the nature of the ar- 
rangement with Germany on Morocco has not been re- 
ceived with much satisfaction in France. Fear is mani- 
fested that the cession of Congo territory is excessive. 
The unrest in the country is weakening the Ministry, and 
there is considerable anxiety about what will happen 
when Parliament convenes on October 31 or Navember 7. 
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China.—A_ revolution has started in China. The 
movement is said to be born of racial hate. The Man- 
chus, who came down from the North three hundred 
years ago, overthrew the Ming dynasty and set up an 
emperor of their own, have never been liked by the 
native Chinese. The seat of the rebellion is Hu-peh, a 
province on the Yang-tse-Kiang, as large as England 
and Wales and with a population of 35,000,000. The 
revolutionists, after fierce fighting, got possession of 
Wu-Chang, the capital city, and also have control of 
Hankow and Han Yang. The viceroy fled, the imperial 
garrison revolted,and the government at Pekin sent 20,000 
troops and a fleet of gunboats to put down the rebellion. 
Foreigners are not molested by the revolutionists. Al- 
most all the Protestant missionaries in Wu-Chang, how- 
ever, left the city, but the Catholics remained. The rebel- 
lion is reported to be spreading rapidly. “Down with 
the Manchus!” is the slogan. The success of the revo- 
lution will probably mean the proclamation of a republic. 


Violence in Austria.—The Chamber of Deputies of 
the Reichsrath became on October 5 the scene of an 
attempted assassination of the Minister of Justice, Dr. 
von Hochenburger. A debate concerning the Austrian 
riots, in which three persons had been killed and almost 
a hundred wounded, was causing violent excitement. 
The Socialist member, Dr. Adler, severely criticised the 
penalties which had been inflicted upon the mob leaders 
and declared that the only marvel was that people should 
submit so patiently to the suffering brought on by the 
high prices in the articles of food. “We still have other 
means left!” he shouted menacingly. The Socialist 
Schuhmeier seconded the sentiment of the speaker with 
the exclamation, “To the gallows!” At this crisis a 
poorly clad man in the galleries, afterwards identified 
as the Dalmatian Socialist Njegus, raised the slogan of 
Socialism and fired six shots into the assembly. For- 
tunately no harm was done; but he acknowledged, when 
captured, that all the bullets had been intended for the 
Minister of Justice, who narrowly escaped death. 


Germany.—One section of the Morocco controversy 
has now received its final settlement, that namely which 
concerns the French and German interests in Morocco 
itself. The agreement has been drawn up, and the 
German Secretary of State, von Kiderlen-Waechter, as 
well as the French Ambassador Cambon, have signed it 
with their initials. What the precise terms are is a 
matter of secrecy, and will not be made public until the 
second part of the negotiations has likewise been amic- 
ably concluded. This latter relates to the compensa- 
tions in the Congo which Germany is still to receive 
from France. German papers which have maintained a 
radical attitude during the entire controversy are bitter 
in the expression of their opinions about the concessions 
which they believe have been made to France. In gen- 
eral, however, the announcement of the agreement ar- 


rived at has been quietly received by the press. It 
merely calls attention to the secrecy which is to be ob- 
served until a complete settlement has been effected. 
The Koélnische Zeitung warns France that the conces- 
sions made in Morocco are not.to be paid for by a slice 
of buttered bread. The new Zeppelin airship, in- 
tended for the army, has in its trial flight surpassed all 
expectations. Carrying a full equipment of men and 
ballast it attained a speed of twenty-one meters per 
second, or about forty-seven miles an hour. The suc- 
cess of this experiment is looked upon in army circles 
as being of the utmost significance. The Hygiene 
Exhibit at Dresden, which opened May 6, is now draw- 
ing to its close. It offered a complete view of all that 
has been accomplished in modern hygienics and enjoyed 
a most exceptional attendance. Even financially it has 
been most successful and promises to leave a surplus of 
half a million marks. The vintage of the present sea- 
son is considered to be the best that has been gathered 
for many years. Both in the quantity and quality of the 
grapes the country has been exceedingly favored, 


Italy——On October 10 the greater part of the army 
of occupation was on the sea, making for Tripoli. One 
division left Naples; the other Tarento; a third is to 
sail from Agosta. The first expedition, which had left 
Italy on October 5, landed at Tobruk, 600 miles east of 
the capital and 75 miles west of the Egyptian frontier. 
It is reported from Constantinople that the Ministry had 
decided to close all Italian industrial, financial and schol- 
astic institutions in Turkey. It is said that Italy is will- 
ing to indemnify Turkey to the extent of $12,000,000, 
but it is uncertain whether she will recognize Turkish 
suzerainty over Tripoli in any form. The offer is a 
curious one, inasmuch as the boycott which Turkey can 
declare on Italian merchandise would considerably sur- 
pass that figure. The experiment was already tried on 
Austria and Greece, on which occasion Italy reaped the 
profit of the exclusion of those nations from the markets 
of Turkey. Now it will be Italy’s turn to suffer. On 
the 10th a night attack of the forts by 3,000 Turks was 
reported. The fleet cooperated and the assault came to 
naught. On October 12 the Turks were still on the out- 
skirts of Tripoli, and Vice-Admiral Forvarelli was obliged 
to telegraph for reinforcements, although 2,000 men had 
already been sent ashore. The fight at the fortifications on 
Monday was more serious than the first reports. led 
the world to believe. The Turks left 4 dead on the 
field and carried off 160 wounded, which shows that a 
very considerable force was engaged. They afterwards 
concentrated at the foot of the Djebel mountains and 
were joined by a large number of Arabs. Their object 
is to recapture the city. Optimism has given way to 
anxiety on the part of the invaders. Finally, 7,000 more 
troops were landed. There are now 20,000 soldiers on 
the coast of Tripoli. The Sun reports four deaths from 
cholera in Tripoli. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


‘A Great Scottish Bishop 


_The Hays occupy a large place in Scottish and English 
history. There were the soldier Hays, of whom the best 
known, though, as is often the case, not the most meri- 
torious, was, perhaps, the Lord Charles Hay of Fonte- 
noy. There were the legal Hays, the medical Hays, and 
Hayes, naturalists and travelers. There were Hays with 
Queen Mary and there were Hays with the Lords of 
the Congregation. There were Jacobite Hays and Han- 
overian Hays. There were Catholic Hays and Presby- 
terian Hays; Hays, Jesuit missionaries, and Hays, min- 
isters of the gospel. But amongst them all shines out 
George Hay, Vicar Apostolic of the Lowland District, 
the centenary of whose death occurred on the fifteenth 
of this month. 

He was great, not on account of secular nobility, for 
his connection with the Tweeddales, Errols, Kinnouls, or 
Carlisles, was remote enough, but for his high place in 
the Kingdom of God. Here, again, if mere hierarchical 
rank be considered, his station was not lofty. He was 
but Vicar Apostolic of one of the least of the vicariates 
of his day. He was great interiorly and spiritually, and 
in his work for the revival of the Catholic faith in Scot- 
land. 

George Hay was born in Edinburgh, August 13, 1729. 
His father, a writer, or, as we would say, an attorney-at- 
law, was a Jacobite and Nonjuror, who had suffered im- 
prisonment after the rising of 1715. Apprenticed to a 
surgeon, George Lauder, the future bishop and his mas- 
ter joined the Highland army in 1745 in their profes- 
sional capacity. The consequence was a year’s imprison- 
ment in London, during which young Hay came in con- 
tact with the Catholic publisher, Meighan, from whom 
he got his first notions of the Catholic religion. Return- 
ing to Edinburgh, he continued his study of the faith 
under Father John Seton, a Jesuit, who received him into 
the Church. While he was surgeon in a ship bound for 
Marseilles he met Bishop Challoner in London, who per- 
ceived his vocation and arranged that, on the termination 
of the voyage, he should go on to Rome and enter the 
Scots College in the beginning of the term 1751-1752. 
He was ordained in 1758, and a year later returned to 
his native land. 

For eight years he labored in Banffshire, where, two 
hundred years before, his collateral ancestor, another 
George Hay, an apostate priest, had propagated the 
Reformation. In 1767 Bishop Smith, the Vicar Apostolic, 
died, leaving his temporal affairs in no slight confusion, 
something not to be wondered at if one considers his ad- 
vanced age, his narrow means and the many years during 
which he lived in the shadow of the laws against Cath- 
olics. Bishop Grant, his successor, knowing Mr. Hay’s 
—so secular priests were styled in Great Britain then— 


skill in business, called him to Edinburgh to straighten 
out those affairs, and in 1769 had him appointed coad- 
jutor, with right of succession, under the title of Bishop 
of Daulis in partibus infidelium. As a gathering of bish- 
ops in Edinburgh was thought imprudent, the consecra- 
tion took place at Scalan, a little Banff village in the 
Braes of Glenlivat. 

Bishop Hay was a man of prayer. He rose early, 
made an hour’s meditation, which was followed by the 
Little Hours and preparation for Mass. After his 
thanksgiving he made some spiritual reading, and then 
gave himself to the business of the day. During the aft- 
ernoon he found time for Vespers, Matins and Lauds, 
and in the evening at 8 o’clock he gave himself to an 
hour of contemplation before, if possible, the Blessed 
Sacrament. Evening prayers for the household finished 
the public day, but in his room he prolonged his devotions 
and study often to midnight. He was a mortified man. 
His bed was a mattress and two blankets without sheets, 
and he kept his room in order without the help of a 
servant. His clothing was extremely modest, and at the 
same time extremely neat. His food was frugal, consist- 
ing often of milk and vegetables, and he abstained from 
all strong drink, a rare thing in Scotland and difficult on 
account of the climate. It is recorded how once, in time 
of scarcity, he looked upon oatmeal as too expensive 
fare. Nevertheless, his manners were cheerful and en- 
gaging, his conversation was lively and, at proper times, 
even humorous. Children loved him and crowded round 
him to hear his stories, which he told with charming 
grace. He was a musician, too, and would not refuse 
to gratify his company with the strains of his violin or 
with a song. This brief sketch of his character prepares 
the reader to hear that his favorite virtue was conform- 
ity to the holy will of God, and he was never weary of 
repeating the words: ‘“‘As it shall be the will of God in 
heaven, so let it be done.” 

He had need of that conformity. Hardly had the death 
of Bishop Grant, in 1778, made him Vicar Apostolic, 
when he saw one of his churches in Edinburgh burned 
by a mob stirred up to frenzy at the news that the Goy- 
ernment proposed a slight relaxation of the penal laws, 
and another sacked. The furniture and the library of 
his residence were partly destroyed and partly carried off 
and sold. But his conformity to God’s will was not in- 
active. He went to London to demand protection for 
Catholics. This the Government would not grant, though 
it compensated him for his losses. He saw the Scots 
College in Rome fall into decay on account of the sup- 
pression of the Society of Jesus, which had directed it; 
and this called him to Rome with a plan for its reorgan- 
ization under Scottish superiors, which, after some time, 
was carried out. Then the French Revolution destroyed 
all the continental establishments for the education and 
support of his clergy, a blow the more grievous because 
since the death of the exiled King James III, in 1766, 
the Scotch Mission had no longer the means which had 
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come from that royal benefactor. In 1788, therefore, he 
had reorganized a seminary in the same village of Scalan 
where he had first labored and which had been the scene 
of his consecration; and when the continent was closed 
against him he began a larger one at Aquhorties in Aber- 
deenshire, whither the students of Scalan removed in 
E799. 

_One of Bishop Hay’s works, most interesting in this 
country, cannot be passed over. Macdonald of Boisdale, 
proprietor of part of South Uist, one of the Hebrides, 
and holding a large portion of the remainder under lease, 
apostatized from the faith and resolved to compel his 
tenants to do the same. For this purpose he established 
a school. But when the people found that abuse of their 
religion was part of the daily lessons, and that the master 
was trying to force their children to eat meat in Lent, 
the school was deserted. At Whitsuntide, 1770, a formal 
renunciation of the Catholic faith was one of the condi- 
tions for the renewal of leases; but as all refused to com- 
ply, Macdonald was obliged to abandon it. He punished 
the tenarits, however, by making the rents three or four 
times what they were before, and expelled the priest from 
the island. Bishop Hay saw that emigration was the 
only remedy, and many passed over to Carolina. But 
this did not suit the zeal of the Bishop. He saw that 
emigration to a Protestant community was more danger- 
ous to the faith of the people than Macdonald’s persecu- 
tion. He therefore enlisted Macdonald of Glenaladale in 
their cause. Macdonald bought an estate in the island of 
St. Jean, now Prince Edward Island, and, with the aid 
of Bishop Hay and the Highland Vicar Apostolic, raised 
the funds necessary to transport a colony of confessors 
thither. There their descendants still live the fervent 
Catholic life; and each generation sends forth of its 
children apostles to many parts of English-speaking 
America. 

Notwithstanding his many cares, Bishop Hay’s pen was 
not idle. More than a column of the English “Dictionary 
of National Biography” is taken up by his works, of which 
three are well known to-day as standard works of piety, 
viz.: “The Sincere Christian Instructed,” “The Devout 
Christian Instructed” and “The Pious Christian Instruct- 
ed.” He died at the seminary of Aquhorties, October 1. 
1811, and was buried in a ruined Catholic church on the 
banks of the Don. A new church now stands there, with 
his grave in the south transept. - HEnry Woobs, s.J. 


The Modern Literary Conscience 


Conscience is the mirror in which the Eternal Law is 
reflected. Sometimes the mirror is soiled, or broken, en- 
tirely or partially, so that the Law is not clearly or only 
fragmentarily reflected. But in every case the injury 
done to the mirror is by the free act of its owner. He 
is responsible for the obscuring or the breaking of what 
the Creator intended to image correctly, eternal truth 
and moral obligation. Truth and obligation, as they 


appear in conscience, are the compelling subjective guides 


of every man; for behind the eternal law is the sanction 
of the Eternal Lawgiver, God. 

There is no one to whom God gives better opportu- 
nities of knowing the Eternal Law than to men of supe- 
rior intellect; for by their gifts they have been endowed 
with the faculty of knowing and understanding well the 
truths of reason and of revelation. With them there is 
no excuse for ignorance, for the ignorance of indolence 
or of malice is not excusable;, hence they are culprits 
when they misrepresent, falsify, deny, or suppress the 
truth, and place Venus in the place of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. 

Judged by these simple principles, what are we to think 
of those writers who maliciously assail God, deny the 
Creed, and violate the Code imposed by Him on man- 
kind? When such writers lie, are they not conscious of 
the malice of their act? When they teach immorality, 
do they not know that they are doing a vile thing? And 
when they suppress the truth or distort facts, do they not 
know that they are doing a dishonest act? Was Voltaire 
honest? Was Rousseau? Did not conscience ¢ell them 
they that they were despicable for writing certain things 
that they did write? And of the horde of immoral writ- 
ers, ancient and modern, from Boccaccio and Rabelais 
down to the recent French, German, Italian, English and 
American authors of salacious and atheistic novels, was 
there one in good faith? Was there one whose con- 
science did not reprove him for violating its primary 
promptings and precepts? Did Spinoza believe what he 
wrote? If so, he should have been put in a lunatic asy- 
lum. Did Haeckel’s conscience not reprove him when, 
prompted by a hatred of Christianity, he forged figures 
to prove a false theory in science? 

Among scores of novels issued annually from the non- 
Catholic press, a reader can hardly find more than one 
or two fit to be read by a decent person. They violate 
the ordinary laws of truth and decency. These authors 
write for the low motives of money-making or of noto- 
riety—never to do good. After forty or fifty pages of 
the new book, the unveracious and immoral part of it 
usually begins. Yet each of the writers had originally a 
conscience. What did he or she do with it?) 

Lack of conscience is shown in the suppression of 
truth as well as in falsifying historical, theological, or 
philosophical facts, and printing indecency. These writ- 
ers violate the natural law that binds even the conscience 
of the savage; for he knows that it is wrong to lie, steal, 
murder, or take his neighbor’s wife. Certainly, civilized 
men who have lived in the atmosphere of Christianity 
know and feel that lying and indecency are morally 
wrong. Even the Turk, the Hindoo, and the Oriental 
pagans know the primary laws of morality. Among us 
the most intellectual and well educated writers are often 
those most lacking in conscience! Some of them have 
been the chief corrupters of morals. 

Here is a writer, although not a prominent culprit, who 
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will serve as an example of a lack of conscience: J. C. 
Wright, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, some few years ago wrote a translation in verse of 
Dante’s “Divine Comedy.’ It is fairly well done as to 
the rhymes and the sense. But his prose introductions 
to the different parts of the poem show a malicious pur- 
pose to exaggerate Dante’s censure of ecclesiastics and to 
misrepresent the poet’s meaning in his great work. One 
special illustration of this author’s bias and bigotry must 
suffice. In the introduction to the “Paradiso,” after giv- 
ing a fair resumé of the different cantos, he balks at the 
last one, evidently because the Blessed Virgin is there 
invoked in the beautiful prayer of St. Bernard composed 
by Dante. “By the intercession of St. Bernard,” says 
Wright, “Dante is endued with grace to look upon the 
brightness of Jehovah, and offers up a prayer that he 
may be enabled to show forth to unborn nations some 
traces of the glory revealed to him.’ But it was by the 
intercession of the Blessed Virgin, whom St. Bernard in- 
voked on Dante’s behalf, that he was “endued with grace 
to look upon the brightness of Jehovah!” Why does not 
Wright say so? Why does he not give credit to the 
Blessed Virgin in this case, since he does not deign to 
name her in his three prose introductions? What kind 
of conscience can a writer have who ignores the truth 
when it is expressed in the plain text he is translating? 
Where is the “mens sibi conscia recti” of such a writer? 
Another instance of this lack of conscience is evident 
in the new school of so-called Irish atheistic and foul 
novelists and writers of Irish plays. Where is the con- 
science of Shaw and of Synge? Why, even the very 
Preface to Synge’s vulgar and loathsome “Playboy of 
the Western World” damns him. Hear him: “When I 
was writing “The Shadow of the Glen,’ some years ago, 
I got more aid than any learning could have given me 
from a chink in the floor of the old Wicklow house where 
I was staying that let me hear what was being said by 
the servant girls of the kitchen.” Imagine Synge lying 
on the floor, now listening, now peeping through a hole 
in it at the poor innocent girls, to get a plot for an inde- 
cent play! An eavesdropper and a peeping Tom com- 
bined! It required a personality as low as that to write 
the plotless, vulgar, false, disgusting caricature of simple 
Irish peasants’ in the “Playboy.” Yet some people call 
this literature! 

If Dante could come back to life on earth he would 
probably place these violators of the canons of good taste 
and morality in a new edition of his “Inferno,” impaled 
on the forks of the Malebranche. Henry A. BRANN. 


The Irish Pagans 


The statement of the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, that 
what has been termed “the Yeats and Synge boom” is 
“part and parcel of ‘a pagan renaissance,” has been again 
confirmed in a letter of Mr. Yeats to the New York Sun 
of October 8, and was reaffirmed, October 10, by his ad- 


miring father. Yeats, the father, knows that the Con- 
nacht peasants are really pagan and that the abominable 
“Playboy” faithfully represents them, for (1) an un- 
named peasant told him so, (2) a lady who found fault 
with it was a prude, (3) Synge was a good man and, 
pagans as the peasants were, he loved them. 

Yeats, the son, is less ingenuous. He reproduces one 
of his pagan pronouncements cited in AMerrca—that he 
aims to make “Ireland again a Holy Land as it was be- 
fore it gave its heart to Greece and Rome and Judea”— 
and, in pretending to modify it, more fully reveals his 
paganizing purposes. He is willing to deal with Christ 
as with Achilles, but not with the Christ of the Gospel. 
A fabulous, legendary Christ may be tolerated in Ire- 
land, and further shrouded in the nebulous mantle of 
neo-Celtic romance; but the Man-God, the historical 
Christ must be banned and barred, the Irish must decline 
His acquaintance, and the Christ Whom Patrick preached 
must no longer walk in that “holy land.” The heir of all 
the bards has said so. And he deftly insinuates that the 
thing is already accomplished—that the Irish country 
folk know not the Christ of Judea—thus adding another 
to the many libels his plays have uttered against the Cath- 
olic peasantry of Ireland. Because Lady Gregory heard 
a story of Christ appearing in a Connacht cottage in the 
likeness of a traveler Yeats at once concludes, according 
to his policy of generalizing from a selected incident to 
the end he has in view, that “it is characteristic of the folk 
mind” so to conceive the historical Christ, and to the 
Irish country folk “Christ did His miracles on the neigh- 
boring road,” just as Cuchullin and Oscar performed 
their feats of valor in the district. Placing Christ and 
Achilles on the same historical level, he goes on to in- 
sinuate that the Irish peasant conceives Cuchullin and 
Christ in the same way, and concludes: “If it is pagan- 
ism to think it a holy place trodden by holy feet it is not 
we who are pagans, but the country men and women of 
Ireland.” 

This is a fair sample of the Yeats shiftiness and lit- 
erary trickery. By adroitly misapplying the word “holy” 
he has paganized the Irish peasant at a stroke. The Irish 
Catholic in town or country deems that Ireland a holy 
place which was trodden by the holy feet of her teachers, 
missionaries and martyrs and uninterrupted generations 
of a pure and Christian people. Mr. Yeats’ “holy land” 
and “holy feet” are those only that antedate St. Patrick, 
before Christian footsteps polluted Irish pathways. Not 
only would he obliterate the footprints of Patrick and 
Columba and of the centuries of men and women who 
suffered at the hands of his racial and anti-Catholic pro- 
genitors, but he represents in this letter and depicts in 
his plays the Irish peasantry as actually renouncing their 
Catholic teachings for pagan morals and their Catholic 
heritage for pre-Christian romance. 

This deliberate perversion of facts, whether open or 
veiled, is the warp and woof of his literary output. This 
is why the leaders of Irish Catholic thought have de- 
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nounced him as a traducer of their people and an enemy 
of the Gaelic Revival. 
ing to depict Catholics exclusively is on a par with his 
ignorance. Why, it was asked, does not this pagan of 
Protestant heritage and environment turn to the class he 
knows, and leave to Catholics the task of interpreting 
the Catholic mind? 

Ireland is proud of its ancient literature, pagan and 
Christian. The heroes of her epics had nobler traits than 
those who warred at Ilium, and the ease and rapidity with 
which Christianity sunk ineffaceably into her heart and 
mind indicate high intellectual and moral standards in 
her pagan days. She had much to learn, but little to re- 
nounce. Her literature was rich and pure, and it was 
Irish monks, saints and scholars who wrote down, pre- 
served and delivered it to us, despite the vandalism of 
pagan Danes and Protestant Saxons; it was the Cath- 
olic O’Curry and O’Donovan who rediscovered it when 
the laws penalizing Irish learning were repealed; and it 
is mainly Catholic scholars who have been and are now 
familiarizing the people with its treasures. 

Protestant scholars like Dr. Hyde, who are working 
for Irish literature, and not for self-advertisement, are 
the last to make it a channel for pagan propaganda. 
They know, as Hyde’s “Religious Songs of Connacht” 
make evident, that the Gaelic peasants who still recite 
lovingly the heroic legends of pagan times, are the most 
intensely Catholic in Ireland and the most moral in the 
world. They do conceive the Christ of Nazareth as near 
to them, not as a passing traveler, but as dwelling in 
the tabernacle of their churches, where they adore Him. 
Perhaps to Mr. Yeats this also is paganism. The brazen 
attempt, under the mask of patriotism and art, to picture 
a Catholic people as pagan in mind and morals, and 
Christian only in blasphemy, was justly characterized in 
the comment: “It is not by staging a lie we can exalt 
Ireland or art.” M. KENNY, s.J. 


Tripoli 


It is a curious and somewhat humiliating historical 
fact that Tripoli, which is now causing so much excite- 
ment in the world, was once our master. As early as 
1785 the Dey of Algiers who then ruled over Tripoli 
had seized two American ships, carried their crews 
into slavery, and then demanded no less than $60,000 for 
their ransom. It was a huge sum in those days. Not 
until five years after was Washington able to lay the 
matter before Congress, but as there was no navy there 
was no redress. It is still more curious that little mon- 
archical Portugal, whose disheveled politicians are now 
dancing around a republican caldron, protected us from 
our African enemy in those days of our helplessness. 
But even that protecting hand was withdrawn in iy gcee 
when E1igland, which was just then anxious to make 
peace with Algiers, succeeded in inducing Portugal “to 
let other nations take care of their own shipping and to 
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give the marauders a free hand for a year at least. It 
was not a kindly act for England to surrender us thus 
to the corsairs, but perhaps the memory of 1776 still 
rankled, and possibly, also, the shadow of the war of 
1812 was beginning to darken the horizon. In this dis- 
tressful situation we sent an ambassador to the little 
African potentate, with no other. result, however, than 
that of being permitted to purchase security for our ship- 
ping at the price of $85,000 a year. 

From 1785 until the end of 1793 fifteen American ves- 
sels had been seized by the Turks, and 180 men and of- 
ficers had been reduced to a degrading slavery. Up to 
that time we had paid as much as $1,000,000 into the 
coffers of the Algerines to persuade them to leave us 
alone. Nor were we merely being bled to death finan- 
cially, but the worst kind of indignities‘were being heaped 
on our official representatives. In May, 1800, when 
Captain Bainbridge had set sail on the good ship George 
Washington to pay our regular dues as well as our en- 
forced homage, he was compelled on his arrival to set 
out on an embassy to Constantinople as the Dey’s special 
agent. If he refused, it meant war with the United 
States, the destruction of his ship and his incarceration 
and that of his men in an African dungeon. It was a 
pretty pass for a proud American commander to find 
himself in. There was nothing to do, however, but to 
obey ; and it was fortunate that he did so, for he returned 
from Constantinople to Tripoli invested with such pow- 
ers that he was able to demand the release of all the 
Christians who were in captivity. He then set sail for 
home. His ship, The George Washington, was the first 
U.S. man-of-war to appear in the Bosporus. 

Two years afterwards saw Bainbridge again in the 
Mediterranean, no longer as a suppliant, but as a fighter, 
for war had been declared. He was in command of the 
Philadelphia, and was bent on avenging the insult that 
had been formerly put on him, but all his dreams were 
dispelled, and it was nearly two years before he saw his 
country again. The Philadelphia struck a rock in the 
harbor of Tripoli. The Algerines swarmed down on 
the helpless ship, and led off the crew as prisoners. For 
nineteen months he and his 315 men languished in A fri- 
can dungeons. The officers were treated with some ‘con- 
sideration, but the men had to endure the sufferings and 
ignominy of the worst kind of slavery. 

Then the Preble expedition set out and the heroic De- 
catur appears on the scene. On a bright moonlight night 
in February, 1804, the fleet sailed into the harbor. De- 
catur commanded the Intrepid, a vessel transformed 
from an old Turkish caique which he had captured from 
the enemy the year before when it was on its way to Con- 
stantinople with its human freight for the Sultan’s ‘ha- 
rem. It was a diminutive craft, for it had a crew of 
only seventy-four men, but with this small fighting ma- 
chine he warped up to the Philadelphia, which after its 
disaster had been lifted off the rocks and now floated the 
Algerine flag. He leaped aboard at the head of his men, 
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killed the whole crew or pitched them into the sea, and 
then set fire to the ship. His own little vessel was hauled 
off to safety, out of reach of the flames. 

On August 3 of the same year, Decatur captured a 
huge Tripolitan warship, and then, veering over to an- 
other, on which his brother had been slain, boarded her 
at the head of his men, as before, and made for the 
captain, who had shot Decatur’s brother. A. hand-to- 
hand fight ensued; the pirate’s pike pierced the Ameri- 
can’s breast, but, plucking it out, Decatur grappled with 
his antagonist and, as they rolled over in a death struggle 
on the deck, shot him through the heart. Decatur sur- 
vived his wound. 

Four other attacks were made on the city in the course 
of August and September, but without any practical re- 
sult. On November 10 Commodore Barron arrived, and 
the fleet now numbered ten vessels, with 264 guns. They 
opened fire on the city, and on April 27 the American 
flag floated over the fortress of Tripoli. After that the 
United States paid no more tribute to the Moslems, but 
a ransom of $60,000 was demanded and given for the 
liberation of the prisoners of war. However, it was not 
until 1815 that the final battle was fought. Decatur was 
in chief command, and though in the January previous 
he had been badly beaten by the English—for the war of 
1812 was still on—he set sail for the Mediterranean, and 
by defeating an Algerine squadron off Cartagena com- 
pelied the Government to promise to put an end to its 
barbarous conduct not only to the United States but to 
all the other powers. He made them pay, also, for all 
the American property that had been destroyed. But, as 
usual, the promise was not kept, and in 1816 England had 
to bombard the capital again. In 1830 France began its 
forty years of war, in which she has spent many a mil- 
lion and poured out rivers of blood to pacify the terrible 
Turk, at least in Algeria, on which Tripoli formerly de- 
pended. It was only in 1871 that the last serious rebel- 
lion was suppressed in that part of Africa. 

Tripoli is the eastern end of old classic Carthage, where 
Hannibal ruled. It is estimated to have about 1,000,000 
inhabitants, of whom the Berbers and Bedouins live in 
or roam over the country, while the Moors occupy the 
towns. In the town the Jews, Maltese, Italians and Cre- 
tans are gathered, and they make up the bulk of the for- 
eign population. It has a seacoast of 1,100 miles. Its 
limits on the south are undefined, for the Sahara seems 
to run up in one part as far as the sea; on the east it is 
bounded by the plateau of Barca, and a line determined 
by France in 1892 fixes its separation from Tunis on the 
west. Its collective area is about 400,000 square miles. 
It has no great river, and is far from fertile. It is 
healthy enough, but frightfully hot when the simoon 
blows from the desert. On the interior plateaus storms 
rage with terrific violence. The principal occupation of 
the roaming Arabs is cattle-raising; that of the settled 
Moors, commerce with its immemorial caravans. Agri- 


culture counts for little. As for the Government, it de- 


pends on Constantinople, and the Dey assumes the title 
Pasha. 

In the school days of fifty years ago we knew all that 
section of Africa as far as the Straits of Gibraltar as 
the Barbary Coast, and one is prompted to ask: Whence 
comes the name? Is it because its bad habits made the 
world regard it as the chosen country of barbarians, or 
did the name Berber, the designation of what was prob- 
ably the primitive population suggest it? Who can tell? 
The Arabs have a word Barbara, which signifies “the 
place where the people walk tumultuously.” Whether 
the Greeks and Romans adopted the expression, we leave 
to the philologist to determine. At all events those “‘peo- 
ple who walked tumultuously” in Africa were cultured 
enough to build three cities, and hence the name of the 
entire territory. The cities were Cea, Sabrata, and Leptis. 
The first of these is the present capital, which the Moors 
call Tarabulus ; but that is evidently Tripoli modified. 

In the year 201 A. C., after the second Punic war, the 
Romans abandoned the country to the Numidians, but 
later resumed possession and called it the Tvripolitana 
Provincia. That name vanished with Rome, and up to 
the middle of the sixteenth century it was considered 
merely as one of the sections of Barbary. About that 
time it was captured by the illustrious pirate, Dragut, and 
from that out became the stronghold of the sea-robbers 
of the Mediterranean. 

When the Ottoman Empire began to decline, anarchy 
reigned in Tripoli. The Dey ceased to be appointed by 
the Sultan. The Janissaries elected him, and a needless 
confirmation of the choice was sent from Constantinople. 
Ever since then its history has been a series of revolts, 
assassinations and revolutions. Charles V attacked the 
pirates in 1541, but in spite of his greatness and power 
he failed. The French bombarded the capital in 1665 
and 1728, but the piracy which it had hoped to suppress 
survived. Spain tried its hand at subjugation in 1775 
without result. Then, as we have seen, came the United 
States, shortly after it separated from England. In 
1835, when the country was in the throes of anarchy, 
the Sultan intervened, and put an end to the domination 
of the Caramanli family, which had furnished the ruling 
Deys since 1714. From 1835 it has remained a fief of 
Constantinople. A Sheik of Caramanli blood led a re- 
volt in 1842, but he was promptly assassinated. In 1844 
the Berbers attempted to throw off the yoke, but were 
soon quelled. Italy is now entering the field, and the. 
world is waiting to see how it will fare. X. 


Sixteenth Century Education in Mexico 
JII].—Tue UNIVERSITY. 


The work of education in Mexico, which was so bril- 
liantly begun by the great Fray Pedro de Gante, pro- 
gressed so rapidly that the colleges founded by the Fran- 
ciscans did not answer the demands of the Mexicans who 
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had become eager for learning. 
growing social equality between the educated Indians 
and the Spaniards, brought about the creation of the 
University of Mexico. A University of Mexico during 
the sixteenth century! This, no doubt, will be a revela- 
tion to many. Yet it is a historical fact, as the following 
data will prove: 

Don Antonio de Mendoza, first Viceroy of Mexico 
and the founder of the colleges of “Tlaltelolco” for the 
Indians and of “San Juan de Létran” for the “mestizos,” 
was one of the most enthusiastic supporters of the idea 
of establishing the University, and gave some lands of 
his own for the site of the institution. A petition was 
then sent to the King of Spain asking him to give his 
consent to carry out the important design. The petition 
was favorably received by Charles V, and by a decree 
given at Toro on the 21st of September, 1551, he ordered 
the foundation and granted for that purpose an annuity 
of $1,000. 

Besides the donation of $1,000 yearly, the privileges 
of Salamanca were granted to the new university, with 
the exception of a few limitations which Philip II elim- 
inated by a decree given at Madrid on the 17th of Oc- 
tober, 1562. The Holy See also took interest in the Mexi- 
can university, and in the year 1555 ordered that it should 
be ruled by the statutes of Salamanca, and confirmed the 
privileges granted to it by the Kings of Spain. 

The University was formally inaugurated on the 25th 
of January, 1553. The first Rector was Don Antonio 
Rodriguez de Quesada, and the first chancellor Gomez 
de Santillana, both being judges of the Audiencia or Su- 
preme Court. The University had from its very begin- 
ning the following chairs: Moral Theology, taught by 
Fray Pedro de la Pefia; Sacred Scripture, by Fray 
Alonzo de la Veracruz; Canon Law, by Pedro Morones, 
who was the attorney general; Decretals, by Dr. Barto- 
lomé Melgarejo; Law, by Bartolomé de Frias; Philos- 
ophy, by Rev. Juan Garcia; Rhetoric, by Cervantes Sa- 
lazar; and Spanish Grammar, by Blas de Bustamante. 

- A few years later were established the chairs of Mex- 
ican Medicine and Zoology. 

All the teachers of the University were learned men. 
De la Pefia was a graduate of the college of San Gre- 
gorio of Valladolid, Spain, and a pupil of the great 
Spanish theologian, Fray Domingo de Soto. (Icazbal- 
ceta’s Biografias, Vol. IV, page 429.) Fray Alonso de 
la Veracruz was a graduate of Salamanca, and had 
taught philosophy: in that university prior to his coming 
to New Spain. (Op. cit. Vol. I, pages 44-54.) Melga- 
rejo had received his doctorate at Alcala, and Cervantes 
Salazar, a pupil of the learned Alejo de Venegas, had 
been professor of rhetoric at the University of Osuna, 
and Latin secretary to the Cardinal Fray Garcia de Lo- 
aysa, one of the most prominent men of Spain at that 
time, for he was General Inquisitor and successor of 
Archbishop Fonseca in the presidency of El Consejo de 
Indias. (Op. cit. Vol. II, pages 21-23.) 


This, and the gradual 


The University was opened to the public on the 3d 
of June, 1553. This event was signalized by the masterly 
Latin oration of the learned Cervantes Salazar. The 
various departments of the University did not, however, 
begin their work on the same day, but, commencing on 
the 5th of June, the various courses were opened one 
after the other so that the viceroy and the members of the 
Audiencia might be present at the first lesson taught in 
each department. 

The University was first situated in some houses at 
the corner of Arzobispado and Seminario streets; on the 
9th of July, 1589, it was removed to the house of Cortés 
on Empedradillo street, until 1589, when its magnificent 
quarters, built on some lots which had belonged to Cor- 
tés on the plazuela del Volador, were finished. One of 
the features of this building was the grand portico em- 
bellished with the statues of Civil and Canon Law, 
Medicine, Philosophy and Theology, the busts of the 
three Charles, and the escutcheon of the Royal Arms. 
(Carillo Perez, México Catolico, Vol. VII, cap. I, M. S. 
cited by Icazbalceta.) 

The University opened with ten students, all of whom 
were Augustinian friars. Among these was Fray Pedro 
de Augurto, a Mexican by birth, who later became the 
first rector of San Pablo, the first college of the Augus- 
tinians in Mexico; he taught theology at the university 
during the absence of Fray Alonso de la Veracruz, and 
finally was made Bishop of Zebu, P. I., where he died 
on the 14th of October, 1608. (Icazbalceta’s Biografias, 
Vol. I, pages 428-429.) 

The Augustinian friars were the first students of the 
University, and some of its greatest teachers were also 
monks of this order. As soon as the Augustinians ar- 
rived in Mexico they devoted themselves particularly to 
the development of the nascent University and the de- 
velopment of their colleges. This does not mean that 
they did not take an active part in the evangelical work 
which gave so much credit to the Franciscans and Do- 
minicans, for it is recorded in their chronicles that three 
of the original number were distributed through the land 
to help in preaching of the Gospel. 

The number of chairs established in the University at 
its beginning was gradually increased; so that in the first 
part of the last century it counted twenty-four chairs, 
including those of the Indian languages, which had been 
established since 1645. In the year 1775 the graduates 
of the University were 29,882 bachelors of arts and Liye 
doctors. We have not been able to find the exact num- 
ber of graduates in the law department; among them 
we see the name of Juan Ruiz de Alarcon, the distin- 
guished dramatic poet of Mexico, whose works have re- 
ceived a most favorable criticism from the literati of 
Spain. 

The rectorship of Don Manuel Ignacio Beye de Cis- 
neros was marked by the inauguration of a library of 
the University inthe year 1760. This library had over 
10,000 volumes, among which were many relating to 
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Mexican history, and was of great advantage not only 
to its members, but also to outsiders, who had access to 
it twice a day. Considering that the means of trans- 
portation at the period under discussion were rather 
scarce, it is not too much to say that at least sixty per 
cent. of those books were printed in Mexico (The print- 
ing press was brought to Mexico in 1537 by the efforts 
of Bishop Zumarraga and the Viceroy, Mendoza), and 
this at a time when paper was so scarce that the Gazette 
of Sahagun was discontinued for lack of printing paper 
(Icazbalceta’s Documents for the Hist. of Mex., Vol. II, 
p. 250), and when Mota Padrilla complained that he had 
to pay one and, sometimes, two reales (about ten or 
twenty cents Spanish gold) a sheet to make a copy of 
his works. 

The University was suppressed during the administra- 
tion of President Farias in 1833. Reopened by Santana, 
it was again closed by President Comonfort by his decree 
of the 14th of September, 1857. General Zuloaga re- 
established it in the spring of 1858. Juarez gave it one 
more blow and again closed its doors. We see it revive 
once more in 1863, until Maximilian ordered its final 
closing by his decree of November 30, 1865. 

This is in a,few words the history of one of the first 
universities of America. The fact that thirty years after 
the Conquest we had a University is an eloquent proof of 
the culture of our Spanish ancestors. Yet there are 
some who consider the University as a second-class 
school, and who think that its curriculum was limited to 
scholastic subjects. But this belief is entirely absurd, 
for, as we have seen, the University had a chair of law 
from its very beginning, and a few years later the chair 
of medicine was established. But even supposing that 
the curriculum of the University had been confined 
merely to scholastic subjects, its work would be impor- 
tant, for it must not be forgotten that during the period 
under discussion the great universities of Europe de- 
voted themselves particularly to scholastic subjects. 

BENJAMIN MoLina CIREROL. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Anent the War with Turkey 


Rome, October 1, 1911. 

Along with the cholera, water-courses running dry 
during the extreme heat, volcanic eruptions at Aetna 
and Vesuvius, here comes war with Turkey on the heels 
of all. Indeed, these be troublous times. We had count- 
ed on the prevalence of cholera to prevent any war in 
Europe this year, but-our hope has been disappointed. 
The government censorship on all telegraphic and extra- 
mural telephonic communications keeps the news from 
filtering through too fast for the public health, but we 
know at least that we are at war with Tripoli. Things 

ed swiftly enough. 

On Monday Il Monet of Turin published that the 
Masonic Congress at Rome, under the presidency of the 
Grand Master, discussed the occupation of Tripoli and 


universal suffrage. Against the latter the conclusion of 
the Congress was absolute, on the ground that universal 
suffrage would result in Italy, as it had in Belgium and 
Germany, in a victory for clericalism. In the Tripoli 
matter the Prussian representatives, led by one Herr 
Backhaus, spoke in favor of Italian occupation; but the 
overwhelming sense of the Congress was against it, 
though it was thought wiser to abstain from a formal 
resolution to that effect. At the same time the Socialist 
Deputies to Parliament held a caucus at Bologna, in 
which they adopted a resolution against the occupation, 
on the ground that it would be injurious to the laboring 
classes, for the aggrandizement of the money interests, 
and an incentive to increased military domination. They 
deprecated, however, the general strike proposed by the 
Labor members. It is only just to add that some of the 
leading members of the Socialist Party, as Bissolati, Fe- 
lice, and (to give the devil his due) Podrecca of the 
Asino, refused adhesion to the party resolution against 
occupation. The General Federation of Labor, also in 
session in Bologna, none the less, ordered a general strike 
of twenty-four hours’ duration throughout all Italy as a 
protest against the abuse of military power and the oc- 
cupation of Tripoli. This met with little sympathy from 
the laboring classes at large, and all they needed was an 
excuse to ignore the order. The excuse was forthcoming. 
The Catholic Labor Organization, a distinct body called 
into existence by the exclusion from the Federation, first, 
of Catholic principles, and then of Catholic membership, 
announced in terms of vigorous patriotism that in an 
emergency like the present it behooved all Italians to up- 
hold the hands of the government, and consequently that 
the Catholic workingmen would not join in the strike. 
That ended the socialistic scheme. An effort was made 
to enforce the strike, which proved ludicrously abortive. 
The press of Rome, with the sole exception of the official 
organ owned by the Socialists, the Avanti, pronounced 
against the strike from the beginning. 

Meanwhile, official action in regard to the occupation 
of Tripoli, pacific or by force as the case might be, went 
right on, and war with Turkey has resulted. The Capu- 
chin Fathers have supplied chaplains for the land forces 
of the expedition, and the Salesians for the navy. The 
general sentiment of the Italians at Rome seems to be 
that the Turks are barbarians to be pushed back out of 
Europe, that the boycotting of Italian merchandise in 
Turkish ports is to be punished, Italian colonists in 
Africa protected ; and, finally, that Italy is entitled to her 
share of the land-spoil resulting from the anatomical 
operations of the Powers upon the still living body of 
the Turk. Every evening in the Piazza Colonna, the 
Piazza Venezia and along the Corso in between, great 
crowds of enthusiastic Romans make public demonstra- 
tion in favor of the war, cheering the army, the navy, 
Italy and Italian Tripoli. Nas Z 

The Vicar Apostolic of Tripoli, the Franciscan Father 
Rossetti, chanced to be in Rome at the beginning of the 
trouble. He hastened at once to Tripoli, arriving on 
Thursday morning; the 28th of September. The next 
day war was declared, and dispatches by way of Con- 
stantinople and London announce that Father Rossetti 
was obliged to withdraw, with the rest of the Italian resi- 
dents. This is not quite credible, as it is agreed in all 
the dispatches that the Franciscans have remained in 
their monastery, hoping to save the church from profan- 

ion. So much for the war. R 
CoN Assisi during the past week the Catholic Profes- 
sional Associations have been holding their annual week’s 
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convention for the discussion of social topics. The con- 
vention has forwarded a strong address to the Holy 
Father, in which it declares its adhesion to the principles 
and guidance of the Catholic Church in all efforts for 
the solution of present social problems. It proclaims its 
conviction that “all social economic organizations will 
remain barren of effect, while withdrawing from the su- 
preme source of their vitality, religious truth as safe- 
guarded by the Church and the Sovereign Pontiff, and 
that on the contrary only by adhering without reserve, in 
every field of their activity for social betterment, to the 
wise and strong guidance of the Catholic Church, by de- 
fending her sublime morality and doctrinal integrity and 
the freedom of her universal religious mission, will they 
make modern efforts for economic reform work out for 
true civilization.” 

The Holy Father, on hearing of the blowing up of the 
French man-of-war La Liberté, hastened to send the fol- 
lowing telegram to Mons. Guillibert, Bishop of Frejus: 
“The Holy Father, deeply distressed in the presence of 
the catastrophe which has just befallen France and her 
glorious navy, expresses all the paternal sympathy of 
his heart, and offers to God his most earnest prayers for 
the victims, their afflicted families, and for the nation.” 

Signore Credaro, the Minister of Education, has just 
issued a circular order to all government supervisors of 
studies to enforce against all private secondary schools 
the law obliging them to submit to the Government for 
approval their courses of study and the text-books in 
use ; and that under penalty of suppression of the schools. 
This is a development of the agitation against Father 
Savio’s history for not glorifying to the taste of its 
friends the authors of the uprising of Italy. 

Meantime, at the convent of the Reparatrice nuns twe 
score of public school teachers have just finished a week’s 
retreat for their spiritual strengthening. 

Friday morning Bishop Harkins of Providence was 
received in audience by His Holiness,  - € Cae 


Strikes and Taxes in Spain 


Maoprip, Sept. 25, 1911. 
History repeats itself. Just as in July, 1909, the first 
volleys fired by our soldiers to punish the aggressions 
of the Moors of El Rif were echoed by the shout of 
revolution in Spain, so to-day, in similar circumstances, 
revolution has taken the form of general strikes, which 
have broken out simultanously in Cantabria, Malaga, 
Saragossa, and elsewhere. 

There are two chief causes of this state of affairs. 
On one hand there are the schemes and the gold of 
- French colonizers, who are bent upon hindering in all 
possible ways Spain’s activity in Morocco, and to this 
end they multiply obstacles and stir up strife among our 
people ; for thus the attention of the Government will be 
turned from Moroccan affairs and our national energy 
will be lessened. On the other hand, there is the lament- 
able policy of Canalejas, who day after day has tolerated 
and left unpunished the spread of all kinds of anti- 
religious, anti-social and unpatriotic principles, simply 
for the sake of humoring the Republicans and Radicals. 

This upheaval of popular and revolutionary passion 
has demonstrated to the President of the Council the dan- 
gerous trend of his policy, and has forced him to make 
a momentary change which is at variance with all his past 
history. Forgetting his own saying that “the Mauser 
is to be answered with dynamite,” forgetting that in 
1909 he was one of those who did most to stir up popular 


feeling against Maura because he used energetic means 
to check the crimes of Barcelona’s bloody week, Canale- 
jas, finding himself face to face with a similar conflict, 
did not hesitate to mobilize troops in Bilbao and to 
threaten to send the whole standing army of 73,000 men 
against the strikers who had dynamited the railway 
bridges. ry: 

This change of attitude has quite naturally irritated 
the revolutionists, who have relieved their feelings by de- 
nouncing him in their newspapers as “worse than Maura, 
a hundred times worse than Maura.” This is the grati- 
tude which is now shown Canalejas by those who exalted 
him to the skies when they saw the scope of his policy 
against religion, against the countty, and against the 
army, when he approved by his silence of the French 
Socialist propaganda in Madrid, and when he walked 
arm in arm with the Radicals and showered governmental 
favors upon them. It is a just judgment upon the man 
who, two years ago, let his thirst for power gather to- 
gether all the subversive elements of the country for the 
sake of overthrowing the Conservative administration. 

Along with these social and political conflicts the re- 
ligious question has just reached a grave and acute stage. 
It is about the inventories of ecclesiastical property. By 
a law sanctioned by the king on December 29, 1910, an 
annual tax was levied'on the property of associations, 
corporations and similar organizations, whose property 
does not descend by right of inheritance; and an inven- 
tory of all such property was to be handed in prior to 
September 30, 1911. 

At once the question was raised whether the new tax 
affected the property of the Church and of the Orders 
recognized by the Concordat. The legislator maintains 
that it does, The episcopate have just presented a col- 
lective letter in which they adduce reasons to prove that 
it does not. It has ever been an unquestioned principle 
in the history of Spanish jurisprudence that the Church 
and religious associations are governed by the Con- 
cordat in whatever affects their property. Now, Art. 41 
of the Concordat still in force provides that “the Church 
shall be solemnly respected in the property that she now 
possesses or may hereafter obtain.” The tax in ques- 
tion, as is plain, implies a falling-off in the revenues of 
productive property and an annual onslaught on the value 
of unproductive property. The bishops have, therefore, 
petitioned for a royal order to the effect that Church 
property is not included in the law. 

But the tax in itself is the least of the evil; what is 
much worse is that with the inventories in its possession 
the Government would be well on its way towards the 
seizure of all Church property. We know for a fact that 
in anticipation of some such calamity Rome has expressly 
forbidden the religious Orders, whether of men or 
women, to make out such inventories. When the time 
comes they are to maintain an attitude of passive resist- 
ance to the law. 

Here Canalejas has planted himself. The ground, as 
is plain to all, is extremely dangerous and delicate; the 
question is hard to solve, and the consequences of a solu- 
tion cannot be foreseen. NorsBERTO ToRCAL. 


a 


Adana 


Prior to the appalling massacres by the Moslem mob 
and soldiery, whe in April, 1909, destroyed the flourish- 
ing mission of Adana in Turkey, the Jesuit Fathers had 
in that place a college, a preparatory school, a church, 
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and in connection with these a Girls’ school conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of Lyons. All these establish- 
ments were destroyed by incendiaries. At the outbreak 
of the massacre over 8,000 Armenians sought refuge 
under the French flag in the Jesuit institutions. The 
Fathers opened their doors wide to all, Catholics and 
Gregorians alike, disregarding the orders of the French 
Consul in Mersina, who wanted them to leave Adana 
and seek safety in Mersina under the protection of the 
guns of the French squadron then at anchor in the bay. 
They stuck to the post of danger; one of them, Father 
Augustin Sabatier, was fired upon and seriously wound- 
ed by the Turkish soldiers. Their courage on that occa- 
sion elicited universal admiration. In 1910 the French 
Academy, in its annual distribution of prizes, awarded 
to two of them the Monthyon. prize for heroic deeds. 
The address delivered on that occasion by Frédéric Mas- 
son, the well-known historian of Napoleon, was a mas- 
terful eulogy setting forth and contrasting the behavior 
of the missionaries with the shameful indifference and 
tacit connivance of the so-called Christian and civilized 
nations of Europe, who permitted the infuriated Mos- 
lems to butcher, under the very guns of their warships, 
over 15,000 Christians. The callousness of the European 
rulers was to a certain extent redeemed by the gallant 
conduct of a handful of French Priests and Sisters, who 
showed themselves worthy descendants of the Crusaders 
who, centuries ago, had shed their blood in the very same 
land and on the very same spot for the cause of Christ. 


After the massacres and incendiary fires had done 
their destructive work, everything was in a state of chaos. 
The missionaries were confronted with the alternative 
of abandoning their establishments or suffering unbear- 
able hardships; they did not hesitate, and selected the 
latter, camping out among the victims of the massacres, 
ministering to their physical and spiritual needs, acting 
as nurses, quartermasters, sanitary engineers, and at- 
tending to thousands of other details of relief work, the 
neglect of which might have meant pestilence among the 
refugees ; such was their lot for many months. 

The Superior of the Mission, whose headquarters were 
at Constantinople, was Father André. He had devoted 
eighteen years of his life to plan, build up and bring to 
a high stage of efficiency the various schools of Adana. 
Two years before the massacres he had been transferred 
to the less arduous duties of Rector of the College of 
the Holy Family in Cairo, Egypt. After the catastrophe 
the Superiors in Rome and Lyons (the mission of Ar- 
menia depending from the latter Province) called upon 
Father André to return to Adana and undertake the 
herculean task of restoration. With his characteristic 
energy and “push,” he threw himself heart and soul into 
his work. Thanks to the generosity of a few French 
benefactors, he has so far succeeded in rebuilding the 
schools both for boys and girls that they have now more 
than 1,200 boarding and day pupils; but an additional 
burden has been thrown upon him, owing to the fact 
that the Armenians of either denomination have not been 
able to reconstruct their schools. The children apply now 
to the Fathers for school accommodation. To turn them 
away would be tantamount to compelling them to go to 
the Protestant schools. 

Father André is very anxious to build his church. He 
has raised the funds, but official difficulties and procras- 
tinations are delaying the work. The total loss suffered 
in the massacres amounts to over $80,000. They put in 
a claim for that amount through the French Embassy at 
Constantinople, but the latter does not seem to be inclined 


to press it. Ten years ago the French Government took 
drastic measures to collect the dubious claims of a group 
of naturalized Jewish bankers against the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, and-a French squadron dispatched to the Le- 
vant seized the Island of Metelin and threatened both 
Smyrna and the Dardanelles. Then the Turkish Govern- 
ment yielded and paid in full the famous Dorando claims. 
Now that a just claim has been filed by real Frenchmen, 
the Paris Government, dominated by Judeo-Masonic in- 
fluences, does not seem eager to act. 


He now proposes to convert into a permanent hospital, 
with eighty beds, the temporary ambulance-hospital fitted 
up during the relief work; but he has no funds. His 
Superiors have made it conditional upon his raising 
enough money to secure a minimum annual income of 
8,000 francs, which is equivalent to $1,600 in American 
currency. He considers the erection of a hospital of 
vital importance for the Catholic cause. The Protes- 
tant missionaries have one; they have received generous 
contributions from their co-religionists in America, who 
have sent over $300,000. Unfortunately, the Catholic 
world has not been anywhere near as generous as the 
Protestants. Not a single dollar of American money has 
gone to help the Fathers in their work of restoration, 
and the American missionaries are so active and pros- 
perous in Turkey that for the Christian population of 
the Empire, Greeks, Bulgarians and Armenians, the word 
American is synonymous with Protestant. It would be 
hard to make them believe that one-sixth of the inhabi- 
tants of the United States are Catholics. It may be real- 
ized from the foregoing against what tremendaus odds 
the missionaries have to contend, but they are looking 
forward to charitable Catholics the world over for finan- 
cial help to enable them to fight their way to success. 

The conduct of the Fathers during the last massacre 
has endeared them specially to the Armenian Gregorians, 
and it has gone a long way towards eradicating the tra- 
ditional hostility of the Armenian-Gregorians against the 
Catholic Church; no better opportunity has been afforded 
the Catholic clergy to improve its relations with the Gre- 
gorian Church. The Jesuits were sent to Armenia at 
the urgent request of the late Pope Leo XIII, with the 
main purpose of bringing into the fold the Gregorians, 
whose religious differences with the Catholics are not 
dogmatic. This object is now within comparatively easy 
reach, but the Catholic missionaries need the assistance 
and cooperation of the Catholic clergy and laity the 
world over in order to carry their undertaking to success. 
To illustrate how far conciliation has progressed we may 
be allowed to quote the incident of Father Jouve’s fu- 
neral, in July, 1910. He died after a lingering illness 
caused by the shock, hardships and overwork he had 
suffered during and after the massacres. He was held 
in the highest veneration by the Gregorians, and on the 
day of his funeral the whole Christian population of 
Adana stopped work as a tribute to him. The clergy of 
the dissident denominations attended his funeral in a 
body; the Governor of the Province was represented ; 
the Patriarch of the Gregorians came purposely from Sis 
and expressed his sympathies and those of his flock; the 
Council of the Armenian Patriarchate met and unani- 
mously resolved to have an oil portrait made of Father 
Jouve and have it hung in the Council-room. In a com- 
munity rent asunder by religious dissensions dating 
back to the Byzantine period a spontaneous demonstra- 
tion of this kind is highly significant, and a matter of no 
common gratification for the devoted missionaries. 2 
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Catholicity and Citizenship 


“The better Catholic you have, the better American 
you have,” said President Taft a few weeks ago in a 
speech acknowledging a reception given him by a Cath- 
olic academy. To some of those outside the Church his 
words may seem but another instance of Mr. Taft’s 
well-known gift for saying what admirably fits the occa- 
sion; while to others the President’s statement may have 
weight as a prominent non-Catholic’s testimony to the 
loyalty of his Catholic fellow-citizens. 

But to those of the fold who have given the matter 
some thought our Chief Executive’s assertion is almost 
a truism. For what else can a good Catholic be but a 
good citizen? A good Catholic knows that he must keep 
God’s commandments; he knows that he must not buy 
or sell votes ; he knows that he must not perjure himself ; 
he knows that he must not rob or defraud the govern- 
ment or the taxpayer. 

Good Catholics, moreover, believe that the Almighty 
will one day exact from them a strict account of the way 
they have kept His law; good Catholics reverence as 
coming from God all duly constituted authority; good 
Catholics consider marriage a sacred institution; good 
Catholics believe that morality without religion is a hol- 
low sham. 

The Church too, it should be remembered, provides 
her children with effective means for keeping the com- 
mandments and living up to their belief. For if they 
will but use the prayers she teaches them, heed the warn- 
ings she gives them and avail themselves of the holy 
Sacraments she administers for the cleansing, safeguard- 
ing and strengthening of their -souls, Catholics will find 
it easy to keep the commandments and hold fast to their 
creed. 

Such Catholics cannot but be good Americans. For 
to-day the Americans who are a menace to their country 
are corrupt politicians, shameless perjurers, lawless So- 


cialists, upholders of divorce, and secularists in education. 
But no good Catholic can be any of these. So President 
Taft is right: The better the Catholic, the better the 
American, 


A Moral for Our Readers 


According to the figures given out to the comrades, 
October 7, by John M. Work, the National Secretary of 
the Socialist Party, its membership has now passed the 
one hundred thousand mark. Basing our calculations, as 
Socialists do, upon the ratio of members to voters, the 
party should now be able to poll more than a million 
votes, since with a membership of only 60,000 they regis- 
tered 607,000 votes at the last ballotings. 

The reason for this discrepancy between the number 
of party members and party voters is easily understood | 
when we learn that the former contribute each month 
twenty-five cents for the support of the party organiza- 
tion, while the latter make no greater sacrifices than 
merely to show their sympathy and offer their support 
by casting a Socialist vote. The party was founded only 
in 1901, at the time of the “Unity” convention at In- 
dianapolis, and its greatest increase in membership took 
place immediately after the last elections, when the figures 
leaped from 60,000 to 80,000 during the brief period of 
three months. 

There is an army of 50,000, known as “the Appeal 
Army,” active in securing the circulation and ever greater 
expansion of the Socialist weekly, the Appeal to Reason, 
which already numbers half a million subscribers and 
many millions of readers. To each member of this army 
a circular letter was sent from the national office of the 
Socialist Party, with a special application blank for party 
membership, urging the recipient to become a member 
of the party, or if already one, to induce another to fill 
out the blank. The results are now beginning to show 
themselves. 

Oh, for an army of 50,000 to pledge themselves to the 
spread of Catholic literature! Why not, dear reader, 
interest yourself for one, and make the application per- 
sonal? There is no success except by work, and no work 
more important, as the Holy Father assured us, than 
the apostolate of the Catholic press. There are countless 
homes where a Catholic paper has its mission to fulfil, 
where you alone can introduce it, where else it will never 
find an entrance. It is your work as well as ours. What 
is so unselfishly done by the worker in the Socialist cause, 
who looks for no reward in the hereafter, can certainly 
be done by you, prompted by all the high motives which 
faith suggests and by the most urgent appeals from the 
Vicar of Christ. Well does he realize that the building 
of churches and schools will not avail us if we neglect 
the active, energetic support of the Catholic press: “It is 
to you he addresses himself ; yours is the work and yours 
the reward. 

Socialists realize the power of the press. The vast 
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diffusion of their literature is due entirely to individual j raise a new cry. If a Protestant, they say, should marry 


initiative and enterprise. 
Why not follow their example? 


s 


A Successful Protest 


To purify the New York stage is so great a task that 
its accomplishment will require the long and hearty co- 
operation of all good citizens. But what can be done 
in smaller cities by following a line of action like that 
suggested in the issue of America for September 2 is 
shown by the ease with which the Aloysius Truth So- 
ciety, an association of Washington Catholics, aroused 
the public opinion of that city against indecent theatrical 
productions. 

‘A “Broadway success” not fit to be seen was an- 
nounced to be coming to a Washington playhouse. The 
Aloysius Truth Society thereupon mailed a circular letter 
to the leading institutions and to the prominent men of 
the city, explaining the objectionable nature of the pro- 
duction and urging all to send vigorous protests to the 
manager of the theatre at which the performance was to 
be given. Consequently, the public was at once assured 
that, though the play would be presented, all objection- 
able features would be carefully removed. The promise 
was kept. But what was the result? The comedy proved 
so weak and insipid that the critics marveled much how 
so flat an affair could have enjoyed so long a run in New 
York. The explanation is simple. The parts eliminated 
were the very features that made the play so attractive 
to the prurient and the foul-minded, and with these por- 
tions gone, as the play lacked any real merit or dramatic 
consistency, it proved a total failure. 

Besides exercising such praiseworthy vigilance as this, 
the Aloysius Truth Society publishes at intervals in the 
Washington Herald able papers on the decadence of the 
American stage, and suggests remedies for its improve- 
ment. Thus a sound public conscience may be formed 
on this important question. : 

Why cannot Catholics in other cities profitably follow 
this example set for them in Washington? 


Canadian Agitation for a New Marriage Law 


Will this agitation succeed? Only a prophet could 
answer definitely. One may note in it, however, an es- 
sential element in all successful revolutionary agitation, 
unscrupulosity as regards misrepresentation. In its be- 
ginnings we were told that the Province of Quebec stulti- 
fied itself by declaring invalid marriages entered into 
before its own duly authorized agents. Now that it is 
clear to every one that the Province of Quebec does not 
authorize any but Catholic priests to assist at Catholic 
marriages, and that, if Episcopalians, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, etc., SO chose, it would authorize no one but 
the ministers of those sects respectively to assist at the 
martiages of the members of such sects, the agitators 


a Catholic before a minister, or if a Catholic who had 
embraced Protestantism should in the same way marry 
a Catholic, or even a Protestant, the Quebec courts would, 
in view of the “Ne Temere” decree, decide such mar- 
riages to be invalid. 

On what grounds do they forecast so surely what the 
decision of the courts would be? Past experience shows 
that, on the contrary, the Quebec courts are inclined to 
favor the Protestant side, and it is most probable that 
they would do so, should such cases come before them. 
They are very far from being mere echoes of the eccle- 
siastical courts. The Quebec code does not make them 
so. This recognizes the impediments placed by any de- 
nomination upon its members; but in the cases suggested 
at least one party is not a member of the Catholic Church 
in the eyes of the law; and we do not think we are far 
wrong in judging that the courts would decide in favor 
of that party. Odiosa sunt restringenda is a maxim of 
general application, and we believe that this would be the 
legal view of the case. 

Anyhow, to base an agitation throughout the length and 
breadth of Canada against one province on a mere hypoth- 
esis is so utterly unreasonable that further misrepresenta- 
tion is needed to support it. Hence we have been told 
that a well-known Catholic of Montreal, who married 
many years ago a Protestant woman before a minister, 
has had the invalidity of the marriage declared in a Que- 
bec court, in view of the Ne Temere decree, and sustained 
in the court of appeal. As that decree is only a little over 
three years old, the story supposes, it to be retroactive, 
and the wildest agitator knows better than that. If the 
Catholic is so well known, and if the case has gone from 
the lower court to the court of appeal, it is strange that 
the agitators do not quote it specifically by name. 


Methodist Unity 


At the Ecumenical Methodist Conference which was 
in session last week at Toronto, Canada, the Rev. T. H. 
Lewis, of Westminster, Md., who is President of the 
General Conference of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
made an urgent plea for a union of American Methodists 
into one body. He stated his position in favor of such 
a union thus: “We are keeping ourselves back from the 
greatest opportunity ever offered us by the most un- 
necessary and inexcusable hindrance ever tolerated. If 
a census of opinion could be taken as to what one cir- 
cumstance would do most to promote world-wide evan- 
gelism among the Methodists themselves, enlist most mis- 
sionaries and start a missionary crusade that would set 
the Methodist world aflame with new zeal and hope, I 
believe an overwhelming majority of all our people would 
say: ‘It is the union of American Methodists into one 
body. We have seventeen different names for Method- 
ists in America, and consequently about as many different 


missionary campaigns. In the field we compete with 
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each other, duplicate each other’s efforts and confuse 
those trying to serve.” Bishop E. E. Hess of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, expressed his dissent. 
“When you get too big a church it suffers from its own 
obesity,” he said. 

The earnest plea of Mr. Lewis for unity coupled with 
the unpleasant substantive employed by the Methodist 
Bishop in describing the Church is but a surface indica- 
tion of the underlying difficulties which must be met and 
overcome before the multiplying divisions of Methodists 
can ever be formed into an organic body. 

If Methodism has split into seventeen separate units in 
this country, this is due not only to the lack of any 
cohesive force which would hold its adherents togethe, 
but because, like Protestants in general, the principle 
of private judgment applied to essentials is running to 
its logical consequences. The principle of authority, on 
the other hand, is as essential to the Church as it is to 
the State. Without it Catholicity could never boast of 
its unrivaled unity nor present, as it does, an unbroken 
front to its assailants. When Methodists submit to au- 
thority, they may hope for unity, but in this case they 
will cease to be Methodists. A body in which the ravages 
of decomposition are visible may be held together by the 
embalming process, but such treatment arrests only for 
a time the progress of decay. 
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“There are about 15,000 English-speaking Jesuit 
priests and scholastics in England and the colonies,” 
writes a foreign correspondent of the Springfield Re- 
publican for the enlightenment of his readers. If by 
“England and the colonies” is meant the whole world, 
and if by “English-speaking” are meant Jesuits of all 
nationalities, and if in “priests and scholastics” are in- 
cluded lay-brothers, the assertion is not far from the 
truth. The English and Irish provinces of the Society 
have combined but about one thousand members. 
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The authorities in New York City are vigorously en- 
forcing the observance of the Child Labor Law. One 
day recently a city magistrate affixed his signature to 
132 warrants and summonses procured by the inspectors 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor. for alleged 
violations of the statute. For three weeks the depart- 
ment gave special attention to the matter of children 
between 14 and 16 years of age being compelled to work 
more than eight hours a day and being detained in shops 
and factories after five o’clock in the evening. In Manhat- 
tan Borough fifty inspectors traveled in pairs, visiting the 
_ whole district and procuring the evidence for themselves. 
Other inspectors were at work at the same time in other 
sections of Manhattan and in Brooklyn. Fully fifty 
child labor violations were found in the Borough of 
Brooklyn. 


A YARN ABOUT SUBMARINES 


“The pleasures of Anthony and Cleopatra have also ren- 
dered celebrated the divers of Egypt.’—This is not a quoting 
from classical history, but from a pamphlet produced by a 
naval lieutenant in 1875, who says:—“According to Plutarch, 
the two lovers were frequently engaged in fishing in the 
waters of the Nile, on which occasions Anthony secretly em- 
ployed the services of a submarine assistant, who from time 
to time attached a fish to the line of his master. The suc- 
cess of Anthony was a matter of great concern to Cleopatra, 
who could not conceal her annoyance, till one day, dis- 
covering his secret, she also employed a diver, who, on the 
next occasion, attached a large salt fish to the line of 
Anthony, who drew it from the water amidst the laughter 
of the surrounding courtiers.” 

Now, if anything in this weary world is refreshing, it is 
to light upon some such passage with its little view of 
human nature smiling through the driest possible series of 
military documents. Nowadays Uncle Sam’s naval officers 
seldom drift into such light literature, but their predecessors 
have left humor and poetry and pathos in their reports, and 
so the charm will ever cling to old public documents. 

To-day is the era of abridged reports and statistics, poly- 
syllabic citations and scientific data. Some matters are so 
condensed in the official output of to-day that nothing but 
hardened consonants and digits seem to have survived from 
the shaking up and boiling down process which resulted 
from the official order to “curtail reports.” 

So, back to nature, the human nature which founded our 
nation and which really is the nation, our hearts love to 
wander from the mazes of abstract officialism. On my desk 
I have kept lovingly this little faded-purple pamphlet called 
“Lecture on Submarine Boats and their Application to 
Torpedo Operations, by Lieut. F. M. Barber! Ul iSuaNan,veu 
The lecture was printed (and probably delivered) at the 
U. S. Torpedo Station, Newport, R. I. It drifted into the 
harbor of the Public Documents Library with some more 
old-time Ordnance Bureau text-books, on some of which 
was written the owner’s name “Capt. Dewey” or “Geo. 
Dewey.” I fell day-dreaming at the autographs, wondering 
if the renowned Admiral would be glad to know that the 
school books of his early days were completing Uncle Sam’s 
collection and were incidentally proving of unusual interest 
to one reader. 

Lieut. Barber delighted in tracing the history of sub- 
marine navigation even~back to the siege of Tyre, during 
which the Macedonians were “much annoyed by workmen 
under water, who came out from the city and cut, their 
cables.” These early submarines also prevented the enemy 
from building a dike by removing the stones underneath the 
water as fast as others were added above. 

Touching on the armored divers of Rome, he passes to 
the two Greeks who demonstrated before Charles V the 
Principle of the diving-bell by descending into the water 
in a large inverted kettle loaded with lead at the rim, coming 
up dry, and with their light still burning—all this at Toledo, 
Spain, in 1540, 

Next came Cornelius Debbrel who, in 1624, constructed a 
submarine boat to carry twelve rowers and some passengers, 
and he is also is credited with having discovered a liquid 
to purify the air needed in the under-water trip, but his 
secret died with him.. The next Englishmen walked below 
the waters in a leather sack, cut largely on the outline of 
the human form and with a glass window at the face. 

Next comes the Yankee genius, a William Phipps, ship 
carpenter of Boston, who “persuaded King Charles II to 
furnish him with a ship and a diving-bell of his own in- 
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vention to search for a rich Spanish ship which had been 
sunk in six or seven fathoms of water off the coast of 
Hispaniola. The first attempt was unsuccessful, but on a 
second trial ih 1687, he succeeded in raising treasure to the 
amount of $200,000. He was knighted on his return to 
Europe.” 

The last has been quoted at length because it may prove 
to be the first of the endless series of thrilling tales whicn 
center about mysterious Spanish treasures. 

Bushnell, who died in Georgia in 1826, at the age of ninety, 
is called the “Father of Submarine Warfare.” A Connecti- 
cut Yankee was this inventor, and he earned the other title 
during the Revolution by getting his boat, “American Turtle” 
under the British “Eagle,” then lying off Governor’s Island, 
in order to blow up that ship. The magazine exploded at 
some distance, however, and threw up a huge column of water, 
which astonished all and harmed no one, 

The invention of Fulton and the government boat which 
was created to destroy the “Merrimac” of Civil War fame, 
are followed by a legion of later and successful submarine 
boats. ; 

Some of the photographs of the poor old battleship have 
been officially published on large plates in connection with 
a recent report, and this can be obtained by those interested, 
as can the old detailed report of the Board of Inquiry on 
the Maine, but Lieut. Barber’s Lecture, with its chronological 
appendix and its illustrations, is one of the good things which 
only come by the drifting-in process. M. PELLEN. 


LITERATURE 
Reading for Catholics. 


“Read your newspaper standing,’ was the advice given by 
a sage of the last century to the young men of his time, 
and “Read your newspaper standing” would be good counsel 
for American Catholics to-day. For if many who now sit for 
hours reading from the secular press page after page of 
trifling, useless or injurious “news and comment,” which it 
requires little mental effort to absorb, were to skim through 
a reputable newspaper only as long as they could remain 


comfortably standing in one position, much time could be 


saved for more profitable reading. 

The Catholics of this country should develop a taste for 
good literature. It is something that can be acquired. Every 
reader can frequent the society of the kings and queens of 
letters if he only wishes to fit himself for it. “All the while,” 
Ruskin writes, “this eternal court is open to you, with its 
society, wide as the world, multitudinous in its days, the 
chosen and the mighty of every place and time. Into that 
you may enter always; in that you may take fellowship and 
rank, according to your wish; from that, once entered into 
it, you can never be an outcast but by your own fault; by 
your aristocracy of companionship there, your own inherent 
aristocracy will be assuredly tested.” “Do you ask to be the 
companion of nobles?” he continues. “Make yourself noble 
and you shall be. Do you long for the conversation of the 
wise? Learn to understand it and you shall hear it.” So 
Catholics can school themselves to appreciate and enjoy what 
is best in literature. The mere determination to like Shakes- 
peare or Newman, for example, is a great stride forward. 
To take up, for instance, a well-edited text of “Macbeth,” or 
the “Second Spring,” with the resolve to discover and enjoy 
its beauties, is likely to be rewarded with at least the be- 
ginnings of the appreciation of a masterpiece. 

No one can truthfully maintain now that there are few 
books by Catholics worth reading. Tf nothing but novels are 
desired, Father Francis J, Finn, Sils*reminds™us that; “It 


is time for our Catholics to awake to the fact that there are 
now in the market splendid Catholic stories; that within the 
past decade there has sprung up a set of Catholic novelists 
the possibility of whose existence, even in the time of Cardi- 
nal Newman, was undreamed of. Canon Sheehan, John 
Ayscough, Father Benson, Genevieve Irons, the late Henry 
Harland, Olive Katherine Parr, Frank Spearman, Alice 
Dease, M. F. Egan, Mrs. Wilfrid Ward and others, have 
written novels out of which might be selected a number of 
books, which in every respect would be superior to any of 
the recorded ‘best-sellers’ of the last four or five years.” 

As for poetry, history, biography and devotional literature, 
how well provided with them English-speaking Catholics are, 
can be proved by a glance at the Liverpool Times’ “One 
Hundred Best Catholic Books,’ a list reprinted in last 
April's Catholic Mind. 

What a wealth, too, of solid learning the successive vol- 
umes of “The Catholic Encyclopedia” are furnishing. This 
great work those of slender means should be. able to find at 
their local public library, so there is no excuse nowadays for 
any reading Catholic to be ignorant of the teaching; history 
and literature of the Church. 

But, besides good books, Catholics should have good 
periodicals in their homes. Secular magazines and papers 


Sire there, no doubt, in abundance, but is the Catholic Press 


as well represented? In addition to the diocesan weekly, 
AMERICA or the Ave Maria should be conspicuous on the 
library table, and magazines like the Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, the Catholic World, the Rosary or Extension, should not 
be absent. 

If Catholic parents first cultivate in themselves and then 
impart to their children a correct taste in literature, so that 
only what is best is enjoyed or tolerated, they will be pro- 
tecting their homes from the greatest danger of these times, 
the plague of indiscriminate reading, 

Those, moreover, who staunchly support Catholic editors 
and authors may feel assured that they are doing more to 
stay the spread of irreligion and immorality in our land than 
if they built a score of churches, for Catholic books and 
periodicals can be made to reach and influence those who 
never enter a church. To counteract also the harm being 
done by that deluge of bad books and magazines that is 
daily pouring from the press, our boys and girls must be 
taught betimes to value properly the excellent work Catholic 
authors and editors are doing. For read our children will, 
that is certain. Then let us teach them to read what is good. 

Wire 


Social France in the XVII Century. By C&cite Hucon. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $3.00 net. 

The “Social France” depicted in this very interesting vol- 
ume is largely that part of it which clustered around the 
throne of Louis XIV, from his babyhood to his old age. 
There are, however, hasty sketches also of the conditions 
that prevailed in the everyday life of the people who had to 
submit to the freaks of the Grand Monarque’s character, 
which by his extravagance and ambition developed to an ap- 
palling extent. As the writer is a lady, the distinguished 
women, respectable or otherwise, who fluttered about the 
court are given,‘perhaps, a disproportionate degree of con- 
sideration. But that may have been done with design, as the 
luxury of which these females were the natural promoters 
was the occasion, if not the chief cause of the sufferings 
which characterized the daily life of the unfortunate sub- 
jects of Louis XIV. On the other hand Miss Hugon does 
not fail to set before us in its completeness the favorable 
side in the character of these remarkable women by present- 
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ing them to us divested of their frivolity and worldliness, 
when in the days of the dreadful pestilence that ravaged 
France they appeared in great numbers as ministering angels 
at the bedside of the sick and dying. 
In the matter of education one is tempted to doubt if the 
writer has given us a correct estimate of the condition of the 
schools prior to the times when the Jesuits took control of 
the colleges. If such gross ignorance prevailed among the 
bourgeois and nobles, it is difficult to understand how a bril- 
liant period of letters was instanteously evolved from the 
chaos. Nor do we admit that the results were due to an 
anticipation of the pedagogical maxims of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau; or that the influence of the school of Port Royal 
was as beneficial for the nation as Miss Hugon would have 
us accept. In the matter of morals, it is unfortunately true 
that scandal was rife in those days, especially in the court 
circles, and it is pleasant to note the delicacy in handling 
those unpleasant themes which distinguishes the writer’s ac- 
count of those blots on the reign of Louis. The book on the 
whole is a notable addition to the knowledge of that brilliant 
period of French history, 


Die Schonheit der katholischen Moral. Von Franz Hamm. 
M. GrappacH: Volksverein Verlag. 1, 20 M. 

A thoughtful little book, written by a competent authority 
and dealing with the beauty of Catholic moral. It is a work 
such as is most greatly needed and most rarely found—a 
literary treatise on theology, in which priest and layman can 
take delight. The author’s presentation is purely historical 
and in nowise polemic. We first glance with him at the 
ethical passages gleaned from the pages of the earliest 
Fathers; thence we pass into the company of those master 
minds, St. Clement of Alexandria, St. Ambrose, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Thomas and St. Bernard, and finally discuss the 
scholastic moral of our own day. It is not an exhaustive 
treatise that the writer means to put before us, but.a book 
filled with pregnant thought and beautiful illustration. At a 
time when every resource of literary effect is employed to 
present the pagan ethics of our age in the most attractive 
forms, we should eagerly welcome a work which would set 
before the world the truth of Catholic moral in its own 
becoming beauty. ree hs 


Afrikanische Spiegelbilder. 
York: Friedrich Pustet. 

A picturesque description, full of color and life, giving the 
reader a vivid conception of the countries which to-day are 
most in the eyes of the world, Morocco, Tripoli and other 
parts of the great lands of the crescent. The natives with 
their impressionable natures, their fiery tempers, their dis- 
trust of the foreigner are strikingly placed upon the canvas. 
The book has all the interest of a,story. ies e* 


Von Otro C. ArTBAUER. New 


Kirchliches Handbuch, herausgegeben von H. A. KRoSE, 
S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.70: net, 

The present issue of the Handbook of the Church is for 
the years 1910-1911. Two volumes of this work have already 
appeared and the intention is to make it an annual publica- 
tion, 1f the proper encouragement is given to the enterprise. 
The name of the editor, Father Krose, S.J., is sufficient guar- 
anty for the accuracy of the statistics and the correctness of 
the general information. The volume is intended to be used 
mainly as a reference book and gives the data whence we 
may gather the present condition of the Church: of her hier- 
archy, religious orders, societies, missions, schools and re- 
cent legislations. Although the general status of the entire 
Church is presented in various particulars, yet the book as 
such is devoted to the interests of Germany and of German 


Catholics, for whom it is written. This, however, will not 
lessen its value for the general student, who will find here a 
complete account of the activity of the Catholic Church in the 
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German Empire. 


“The Lights of English Literature,’ by E. Gibson Houston, 
is a very useful companion to the teacher of English. Though 
evidently not intended as a text book in itself, still it forms 
a useful accompaniment to almost any course of English 
literature selected by the teacher. It is a compendium rather 
than a mere synopsis of English literature, containing a well- 
defined outline of the field of English prose and verse from 
Caedman of the seventh century to Kipling of our day. 
The author groups the long line of writers into nine dis- 
tinct ages. He does not seem to make any attempt at 
original criticism, but rather tries to present clearly and con- 
cisely the characteristics, the authors and the productions 
of each age. A leading feature of the work is a pictorial 
chart, showing the representative writer of each age. Around 
this portrait are grouped the names of contemporary authors, 
their relative degrees of merit being shown by difference of 
type, while signs in footnote indicate the nature of each 
writer's work. The entire work contains in a nutshell the 
meat of English literature. 


There are certain books which the Catholic editor keeps 

always within easy reach. One such is “The American Cath- 
olic Who’s Who,” the valuable work of reference that 
Georgina Pell Curtis has compiled and edited and Herder 
publishes. Its seven hundred pages, well packed with bio- 
graphical data of our Catholic countrymen, are a monument 
to the industry and enterprise of its projectors, and an im- 
pressive record of the number of Catholics of prominence 
this land contains. Though the first attempt here at a book 
of this kind, a year’s use of the work has proved its high ~ 
worth and many merits. Use, however, also betrays some of 
its defects and deficiences. No one, of course, should be. 
mentioned in a “Catholic Who’s Who” that has never been 
received into the Church, or has thrown off all allegiance to 
her. Yet we find a prominent actress of no apparent church 
connections whatever, and a well-known mayor, who has long 
ceased to be a Catholic, put down as sheep of the fold. Then, 
too, the number of names in the book could profitably be 
reduced. Too many are of merely local prominence. On the 
other hand, some conspicuous omissions, due, no doubt, to 
the difficulty of securing information, have been noted. _ 
: In a work of this nature it is the editor’s ungrateful duty to 
blue pencil the MS. of those who write too profusely about 
their family tree, their social triumphs, their minor achieve- 
ments, or their commonplace travels. But there are some 
grave offenders' of this class. About prelates, priests and 
laymen of real distinction we would often like more data 
than are given. Their modesty keeps them hid. Perhaps a 
neater and more compact book could be made of the “Ameri- 
can Catholic Who’s Who” by modeling it more on its British 
contemporary, in matter and style. But these, after all, are 
blemishes that can readily be pardoned in a pioneer work 
and really detract little from the many excellencies of Miss 
Curtis’ book. 


Father Thurston, S.J., has contributed to the Month an 
interesting enquiry into the origin of the term “Roman Cath- 
olic.” It -seems that - “popish” and “Romish” were: the 
epithets commonly applied to Catholics by Protestants prior 
to the year 1618. But about the time of the marriage negotia- 
tions James I was carrying on with Spain, “a more courteous 
tone came to prevail, and the usual term employed to 
designate the religion of the Spanish people is ‘Roman Cath- 
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olic. As the word “Roman” was used, not in a descriptive, 


but in a restrictive sense, it should have been resented by 
English and Trish Catholics of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. But cowed by the penal laws they began to use 
the name themselves. In 1901, Cardinal Vaughan tried in 
vain to get the Crown to receive an address from him and 
his suffragans in which they described themselves simply 
as Catholics, The only permissible style was. declared to be 
“the Roman Catholic Archbishop and Bishops in England.” 
But the Cardinal found an early opportunity to explain 
publicly that, “with us the prefix ‘Roman’ is not restrictive 
to a species, or a section, but simply declaratory of Cath- 
olic.” Father Thurston concludes his paper by urging his 
readers to insist on being called Catholics merely, to pro- 
test uniformly against the use of the name Roman Catholics, 
and to strive by every means in their power to claim the 
title which has been their rightful heritage from the be- 
ginning. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Studies Military and Diplomatic. 1775-1865. 
York: The Macmillan Co. Net $2.50. 

Pioneer Irish of Onondaga. About 1776-1847. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism. 
ductory Essay by Grant Showerman. 
ing Co. Net $2.00. 

Genius and Other Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. Net $1.50. 

Where the Shamrock Grows. The Fortunes and Misfortunes of an Irish 
Family. By George H. Jessop. New York: The Baker ;& Taylor Co. 


Net $1.00. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. By Isabel Strong. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Net 50 cents. 

The Poems of Henry Van Dyke. Now First Collected and Revised with 
San Hitherto Unpublished. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. - Net 
2.00. : 


By Charles F, Adams. New 
By Theresa Bannon, M.D. 


By Franz Cumont. _ Intro- 
Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 


New York: 


Latin Publication: 


De Actibus Humanis. Auctore Victore Frins, S.J. Pars III. De For- 
manda Conscientia. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net $2.00. 
Spanish Publication: 
La_ Vida Espiritual. Reducida_ 4 Tres Principios Fundamentales. Por el 


Padre Mauricio Meschler, S.J. Version Espanola por el Padre Juan M. 
Restrepo, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net 70 cents. 


French Publications: 


La_Dévotion au Sacré-Ceeur de Jésus. Doctrine-Histoire. Par J. V. 


Bainvel. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne, Rue de Rennes, 117. Prix 4 fr. 
La Premiére Communion. Histoire et Discipline; Textes et Documents; 

des origines au XXe siécle. Paris: G. Beauchesne. Prix 8 fr. 50. 
Récits de la Chambrée. Par Abbé Georges Ambler. Paris: G. Beauchesne. 
Bellarmin et la Bible Sixto-Clémentine. Etude et Documents Inédits. Par 

le R. P. Xavier Marie le Bachelet, S.J. Paris: G. Beauchesne. Prix 5 fr. 


EDUCATION 


\ 


Dr. Stewart Paton, the eminent specialist in nervous dis- 
eases, has entered the lists in opposition to Dr. Andrew West, 
whose admirable paper on “Vocational Training” was dis- 
cussed in this column two weeks ago. In a letter to the New 
York Times (October 7) he criticises the charge made by the 
Dean of Princeton’s Graduate School that “the pursuit of the 
‘immediately useful’ has to a great extent driven out the 
great studies of universal value and has become a menace to 
the liberal arts and sciences—the very soul of university life.” 
Dr. Paton accepts Dr. West’s paper as an “attempt to make 
vocational training the scapegoat for all the pedagogue’s sins 
of omission and commission,” and he affirms that “there are 
a great many intelligent persons who will not sympathize 
with the attempt.” Dr. West, no doubt, will in his own time 
give us a suitable reply to the distinguished physician’s let- 
ter, meantime, since the Princeton professor’s contention was 
cordially approved in our own comment, it will be worth the 
while to look into some of the assertions contained in Dr. 
Paton’s rejoinder. 

: * * * 

The medical specialist will, one is sure, pardon the query 

suggesting itself on the first reading of his letter. Why does 


he deem Dr. West’s paper a sweeping denial of any virtue in 
vocational training? “That there should be ample place out- 
side and a place inside universities for technical and voca- 
tional training is to be admitted,” are Dr. West’s words, and 
he adds, “full provision should be made and is rapidly being 
made to supply what the nine-tenths of those who go to 
school and must ‘make a living’ need and can take.” His 
quarrel is not with the defenders of vocational training as 
such, but with those who, in exaggerated esteem of that train- 
ing, “slide into acquiescence with the notion that in educd- 
tion the visible side is the chief thing, and that the real end 
of education is ‘practical,’ ‘vocational’, ‘something that you 
can see the use of,’ ‘something that will help a man make a 
living.’ The present day insistence on vocational training is 
ignorant,” he contends, “because the relation of technical to 
liberal studies is not recognized in it to be not coordinate but 
subordinate; before one specializes he should have the gen- 
eral mental development that will make possible success in 
the special phase of work he may undertake.” 
* cs *K 

Dr. West’s argument is not an attempt to, magnify the 
cultural value of liberal studies by speaking in derogatory 
terms of technical and vocational training; his purpose is 
deeper and broader. To him the “end of education is the de- 
velopment of intelligence,” and learning is valuable for some- 
thing more than that it helps a man in the struggle for life. 
If we mistake not, it is the crudely material concept of those 
who constantly measure the value of an education in the 
terms only of practical money-getting which he attacks. In 
the eagerness begotten of the progress characteristic of our 
time we try to turn all to utilitarian ends irrespective of the 
abiding invisible values of things. There are some things 
that cannot be turned into gold, and some things which 
gold cannot produce, without which, nevertheless, life in the 
society of our fellowmen would become a mere struggle for 
existence in which the physically strongest, the shrewdest 
and the most unprincipled would survive. There are virtues, 
to be sure, in the vocational training; so much one willingly 
concedes to Dr. Paton; but the virtues it possesses will never 
justify the intolerant stand its defenders assume towards 
every phase of intellectual training which does not make di- 
rectly for material comfort, the conveniences of life and the 
material aids to refinement. 

* * * 

The Dean of the Princeton Graduate School, one may pre- 
sume, is quite ready to ‘accept the self-evident proposition 
that every disciplinary process by which the maturity and 
perfection of man’s faculties are in any degree attained is in 
the widest sense of the term educational. This is a simple 
corollary of the original idea of the generic term “to educate.” 
The traditional definition of the process it implies is that 
which simply asserts education to be the unfolding and de- 
velopment of the faculties of the whole man, the educing 
from the potentiality of the individual—to use the phrase- 
ology of the schools—of that physical, intellectual and moral 
maturity in act of which the individual is capable. Where 
Dr. West enters into conflict with the defenders of exag- 
gerated vocationalism is rather in the specific determination 
of the disciplinary process best adapted to ensure this de- 
velopment. Since education is a generic term, comprehend- 
ing various kinds, and not a word connoting a number of 
unrelated processes, it certainly supposes harmonious evolution 
of the distinctive faculties characterizing man as an intel- 
lectual and moral agent. The primary purpose of all educa- 
tion, properly so called, is to develop and train mental powers 
and to form and fix character. 

Precisely here is found the inherent fallacy of the educa- 
tionist whose criterion of the worth of a disciplinary process 
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rests in its capability “to help a man make a living.” The 
acceptance of the “obviously helpful” as a sole measure of one’s 
effective use of his intellectual gifts is to follow a utilitarian 
impulse, which, as Dr. West very properly affirms, is “good 
only when followed as subordinate to something higher—the 
making of a good life.” It invariably results in “individual 
narrowness, personal prejudice, amateur knowledge, half- 
baked impressions and facile judgments” which are the chief 
obstacles preventing the spread of culture. Dr. Paton ap- 
‘pears much concerned lest the upholders of an education that 
means “something more” than bread-winning “introduce fac- 
tional disputes and schisms among the defenders of the cita- 
dels of learning—the universities.” These have no such pur- 
pose in view, one may safely affirm, but even the possibility 
of such an outcome will scarcely lessen the zeal with which 
they hold to a truth resting upon the very foundations of 
educational theory and confirmed by the results of history— 
the aim of education is to beget intelligence and to form char- 
acter, not to help merely the individual in his struggle for 
life. 


As frequently happens, the sensation of a day has died away 
leaving hardly a trace of the upheaval it created. One hears 
but little of Mr. Crane’s broadside on the “Moral Result of 
College Education,” and yet it was but yesterday that our 
papers gave it the notability which fantastic headlines and 
first-page prominence ensure. A curious sidelight is thrown 
on the Chicago merchant’s attack by a remark contained in a 
letter recently received. A gentleman well informed on Har- 
vard’s ways, whilst conceding Mr. Crane to be “a crank of 
the first water on college and technical education,” writes in 
this strain: “I think he is nearly right on the college business, 
as you know from our own observation here in Boston. 
Some time ago I was talking with some Harvard men and 
the dearth of new college songs came up. One of them re- 
marked that the new college songs were not heard outside of 
the college because they could not be sung in public. The fact 
is, of course, that there is entirely too much freedom for the 
freshmen classes. If the large colleges would adopt the sys- 
tem of the Catholic colleges of keeping the boys within 
certain bounds and not allowing them to run loose, it would 
make a great difference with their morals during freshman 
year.” 


MI TEOK. 
ECONOMICS. 


As our readers know very well, coal fields are distributed 
quite widely in Western Europe. They occur in West- 
phalia, in Belgium, in Northern France, in England, Scotland 
and Wales. In fact, there seems to be a coal belt running 
northwestward between, say, latitude 48 and 56. As Ireland 
is well within this belt and is directly opposite the great Eng- 
lish, Welsh and Scotch deposits, one would naturally expect 
to see these continued in that island. But, strange to say, 
there is no coal in Ireland; or rather, that there is no coal 
in Ireland has been the unfaltering persuasion of every 
schoolmaster in Great Britain for many a long year; and this 
valuable piece of geological information has been handed out 
unwaveringly to generation after generation of British school 
children, and to Irish children too in many national schools. 

The absence of coal from Ireland. was, of course, a mystery 
of Divine providence, which might not be examined too 
closely. It was commonly suggested, nevertheless, that God 
had laid up huge supplies in England, Scotland and Wales, 
as a reward for their people in view of their future meritor- 
ious zeal for the Gospel; and it was often pointed out that 
the extraction of coal developed almost step by step with the 


spreading of Protestantism. On the other hand, God» had 
deprived Ireland of such treasures in punishment of its future 
obstinacy in adhering to Popery. Perhaps the explanation 
savors somewhat of bigotry; but for all that most English- 
men, Scotchmen and Welshmen held it “alta mente repostum” 
along with the conviction that in the Popish religion there 
is something incompatible with the spinning of cotton, the 
weaving of flax and wool and the navigation of the sea. For 
this idea they were as excusable as for the other; since their 
school histories have always observed a singular silence re- 
garding certain very important facts that concerned Irish 
manufactures and trade. 

Sometimes a foolhardy soul would venture to doubt the 
general persuasion. “Coal in Ireland?” would be the ordinary 
Briton’s rejoinder. “Pooh! Pooh! Nonsense! You might 
as well talk of sturdy British oak in Timbuctoo!” But is 
there coal, workable coal, in Ireland? The “Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” in its ninth edition, held out some hopes. It 
told of coal in all four provinces and was somewhat compli- 
mentary to the Leinster and Connaught fields. Its tone, 
somewhat depressing with regard to the Munster field, be- 
comes soberly enthusiastic over that of Ulster, in which “it is 
believed that very extensive and valuable seams of workable 
coal exist at lower depths,” a belief unentertainable with re- 
spect to the coal of the other provinces by any one who has 
not shaken himself free from the notion of the connexion 
between coal and the Protestant religion. Still one must not 
allow himself to be elated by the partially favorable view of 
the ninth edition, The last edition retracts all its conces- 
sions, telling us without any details that though coal is found 
in-all the provinces, the quantity raised is very small. Under 
the heading of “Geology” it is more explicit, informing us of 
a vast upheaval at the close of the carboniferous period—the 
same, probably, which hurled the Isle of Man into the sea 
after pulling it out of the ground to form Lough Neagh—that 
raised all the upper coal measures to be worn away by the 
weather, the just punishment of a Popish people, and con- 


- cluding that “little encouragement can therefore be given in 


Ireland to the popular belief in vast hidden coal fields.” 
Hence, notwithstanding the ninth edition, the glorious, pious 
and immortal William, though he could deliver from Popery 
and wooden shoes, could not bring back, even to Tyrone, 
“the very extensive and valuable seams at the lower depths.” 

But is there coal in Ireland? A writer in the London Times, 
not having the fear of the last edition of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” before his eyes, tells of the discovery below the 
seams that have long been known, of a deposit of steam coal 
nearly equal in colorific value to the best Welsh. Being Irish 
it could not, of course, be absolutely equal to Welsh, still 
less could it be superior. The area of the field in which the 
new seam occurs is 75,000 acres, and its contents are esti- 
mated at 100 million tons. The more generous ninth edition 
of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” gave only 180 million tons 
of very ordinary coal to all Ireland. The Great Southern 
and Western Railway is about to extend its line into the dis- 
trict, what it would never do for the anthracite that has been 
worked on a small scale for so Many years. But steam coal 
is not anthracite. It can be sold to Germany for its navy. 
The other day, when the Government was hurrying 20,000 
tons of Welsh coal to the naval bases on the North Sea, 80,000 
tons, it is said, were being shipped to Germany, with whose 
fleet it seemed quite probable that the British fleet might 
soon be engaged. 

It appears, then, that there is coal in Ireland; and that, not- 
withstanding the latest “Encyclopedia Britannica’s” refusal 
to encourage so tinscientific a belief, there may be other “vast 
hidden coal fields” besides the Leinster one just discovered, 


H. W. 
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PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Among the reminiscences published by 
the Chicago Tribune on the fortieth anni- 
versary of Chicago’s “great fire,” Oct. 9, 
1871, is the following interesting story of 
a great missionary’s vow. The incident is 
one well remembered by old-timers of 
Father Damen’s home parish, the Holy 
Family, in Chicago. 

“About that revered edifice known to 
three generations of west siders as Holy 
Family Catholic church centers a romance 
which had its inception at the time of the 
great fire. Built in 1857 by the Rev. Father 
Arnold Damen, SvJ., the church and some 
of the oldest members of the original con- 
gregation have seen the great west side 
spring up around it. 

Father Damen, who was the first Jesuit 
missionary. to enter the field of Chicago 
after Father Marquette, established the 
Holy Family parish in 1852. He was the 
nestor of St. Ignatius college, now Loyola 
university, and his original parish com- 
prised all that part of Chicago west of 
the Chicago river as far north as the 
present North avenue, and extending south 
into the prairies that fringed the young 
city. In an obscure corner of the gray 
old church which has stood for fifty-four 
years is a niche which shelters a statue of 
the Blessed Virgin. “Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help” is the symbolic title the image 
bears, and before it is a triangular candle- 
stick, in which seven burning candles are 
placed. 

The story of “Father Damen’s Pledge” 
has its fountain head in that triangular 
array of lights before which hundreds offer 
daily orisons to the madonna above, Pious 
old Irishwomen of May street have watched 
its flickering gleam for forty years, and in 
telling their children or grandchildren the 
story of Father Damen bear witness to the 
fact that the candles never have gone out. 

On October 9, 1871, the great Chicago fire 
‘started in a little old cowshed on De Koven 
street near Jefferson street. Early in the 
morning terrified women and_ children 
tushed to the shrine of the Madonna. The 
fire was headed in the direction of their 
parish, and the church of the Holy Family 
was directly in its path. 

Father Arnold Damen was in New York 
conducting a mission. He was sent a tele- 
gram telling of the peril that threatened 
Chicago and his own little world, the Holy 
Family parish. Before the altar of St. 
Michael’s, in Brooklyn, he prayed that his 
parish might be spared, and vowed a sanc- 
tuary light would be kept forever burning 
‘before the image of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help if his prayers were answered. 

Back in the gloomy church the women 
~before the shrine saw the flames advance 


from the outlying houses of the parish. 
Then the course of the fire was turned and 
the flames swept back over the downtown 
district. Not a house in Holy Family parish 
was burned, and when Father Damen re- 
turned the next day the story of the mirac- 
ulous escape was told. 

“In hoc signo vinces,” said the pastor, 
as he knelt before the statue of the virgin. 
That day the lights were placed before the 
shrine, and Father Damen solemnized his 
vow at Mass never to allow them to burn 
out. The rector imposed the same obliga- 
tion on all his successors. 

For the past twenty-five years Brother 
Thomas Mulkerins, sacristan of the church, 
has tended the lights. He has guarded 
them jealously during his quarter century 
of vigilance and attests to the fact that 
they never have gone out. Three years ago 
the sacredness of Father Damen’s pledge 
was threatened during a heavy rain storm 
one night. 

The chancel window had been left oper 
and a driving rain swept in past the shrine. 
At midnight the lights were all burning, but 
early in the morning when Brother Mul- 
kerins entered the sanctuary the feeble 
glimmer of one candle stub was all that 
attended Our Lady of Perpetual Help. 
Quickly lighting a fresh candle from the 
dying one the sacristan placed it in a po- 
sition and soon all seven were burning 
brightly. 

Two old women of May street will have 
none of the theory that the position of 
the candle saved it from extinction on that 
occasion. The spirit of Father Damen, 
who died several years ago during a mis- 
sion at Cheyenne, Wyo., they insist kept 
watch over the fervid little glow until 
Brother Mulkerins arrived. The fire of 
"71 1s perpetuated in the feeble candlelight 
and the old women of the parish declare 
that it is the spirit of Catholicity itself, 
“the light that never has failed.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


ENTRANCE Frees at MAss. 


Circular letter of His Excellency, the 
Apostolic Delegate, to all the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the United 
States: 

SEPTEMBER 29, 1911. 

Your LorDSHIPS: 

On different occasions complaints have 
been made by various persons to this 
Delegation of the custom existing in 
some places as to the demand made at 
the doors of the church for money con- 
tributions to be given by those who are 
entering for the purpose of assisting at 
Mass or at other religious services. 

It was also said that in some localities 
tickets for entrance to the church for the 
game purposes were previously sold, and 


until but a hundred yards separated them| especially on the occasion of Christmas, 


Easter, etc., and were then demanded at 
the door of the church. 

The necessary investigation having 
been made, it was found to be only too 
true that these practices really exist in 
some of the parishes of the various dio- 
ceses, and I did not fail to call the atten- 
tion of the ordinaries to the matter. 

Since there is here a question of a 
practice really reprehensible and already 
condemned, a practice, moreover, which 
could easily spread, and thus give still 
greater scandal both to Catholics and to 
non-Catholics, I have deemed it my duty 
to make it the subject of a circular letter. 

It has long been known to all how 
strongly the Holy See has _ reprobated 
all practices of this kind, their explicit 
condemnation having been made by Pius 
IX in the year 1862. Not less explicit 
are the provisions of the Second and the 
Third Plenary Councils of Baltimore con- 
cerning this matter. (Cfr. Conc. Plen. 
Balt, II, No. 397, and Conc. Plen. Balt. 
III, No. 288.) To these should be added 
the fact that the S. C. of the Propaganda 
addressed to all the Bishops of the 
United States a letter dated 15 August, 
1869, which contained the following: 
“Praxim pecunias exigendi ad fores ec- 
clesiarum ut fideles ingredi possint, et 
divinis mysteriis adesse. penitus 
aboleri atque eliminari cupiens, S. Con- 
gregatio A. Tuam nunc in Domino ad- 
hortari non desinit, ut omnem curam 
conferas, si forte in aliquibus istius dio- 
cesis locis consuetudinem huiusmodi in- 
valuisse noveris, ne ulli omnino collectores, 
quando christifideles in ecclesiam ingre- 
diuntur, quo ~-divinis mysteriis adstare, 
vel verbum Dei audire possint, ad earum- 
dem ecclesiarum fores ponantur.” 

I also wish to add that so recently as 
the 22nd of May, 1908, His Eminence, 
the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda, 
having received complaints concerning 
this matter, directed me to take measures 
to prevent the repetition of abuses of 
this kind, and I accordingly called the at- 
tention of the Bishop in whose diocese 
the abuse was verified to the matter. 

After all that I have here set forth, 
Your Lordship, to whom ecclesiastical 
decorum and the good of souls is above 
all other considerations, will, I am sure, 
be more than ever convinced of the ne- 
cessity of completely eliminating all 
evils of this kind. .I therefore request 
you to command all rectors of churches 
in your diocese to discontinue all these 
practices, if they have already been in- 
troduced, and by no means to permit 
them to be established, if they do not 
already exist. 

I well know that in some churches 
money is collected at the door, not for 
mere entrance, but as a payment for a 
seat in the church. Even this practice 
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cannot be tolerated, since it produces an 
undesirable impression on all, and has 
proved to be, in practice, the cause of 
many regrettable consequences. 

This custom also is, moreover, directly 
and manifestly opposed to the spirit of 
the above-mentioned letter of the S. Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda, in which 
it is explicitly said, “ne ulli omnino col- 
lectores ad ecclesiarum fores 
ponantur.” This custom, therefore, must 
also be abolished. In order, however, 
that the proper revenue from the pews 
be not lost, Your Lordship can devise 
some other method involving no objec- 
tionable features. 

It need not be said that the present 
letter is not intended to prevent the dis- 
tribution or the taking up of tickets gra- 
tuitously given when special circum- 
stances suggest their use. 

I am sure that Your Lordship will put 
into execution without delay what I have 
here, as a matter of conscience, directed; 
instructing the clergy at the same time 
that if in the future further complaints 
concerning these matters are received 
and are found to be well grounded, the 
rector responsible for them will be con- 
dignly punished. 

Kindly acknowledge the receipt of this 
letter. 

Respectfully yours in Christ, 
MD. Fatconio, 
Apostolic Delegate. 


The clouds were very heavy over Balti- 
more on Sunday, October 15, the day of 
the Cardinal’s Jubilee, but, fortunately, no 
rain fell. Besides the Apostolic Delegate, 
there were bishops not only from the va- 
rious parts of the United States, but from 
Mexico and Canada, and even South Af- 
rica had its representative. The procession 
that started from Calvert Hall and wound 
around the venerable cathedral seemed end- 
less, with its seminarians and monks and 
friars, and secular priests and professors 
of the Catholic University, and monsignori 
and bishops and archbishops; the _illus- 
trious Jubilarian himself, accompanied by 
Papal chamberlains in blazing red uniform, 
closing the line. The sacred edifice was 
already crowded when the ecclesiastics en- 
tered, and then some few of the waiting 
throng outside were admitted. The ser- 
mon of the occasion was preached by the 
Most Reverend Archbishop Glennon of St. 
Louis, though the local press had him down 
for Washington, D. C. There was a ban- 
quet in the afternoon at the Seminary for 
some of the visiting clergy. At Vespers: in 
the evening the sermon was preached by 
Archbishop Blenk of New Orleans, 

On Monday morning the Knights of 
Columbus presented to His Eminence a 
rosary made up of nuggets of gold. A 
nun of Newfoundland had received it as a 


present from a miner. She, to gain money 
for a charitable institution, sold it to the 
Knights, and they in turn availed them- 
selves of this occasion to present it to the 
Cardinal as an expression of their affection 
and esteem. An hour before that ceremony 
a Congress of the Holy Name Society from 
the whole country opened its sessions. It 
was a national convention, but there were 
also delegates present from Canada. In the 
afternoon there was a parade through the 
principal streets of the city of. between 
20,000 and 30,000 men, among whom were 
representatives of various clubs from 
Washington, New York, Boston and Chi- 


cago. At Vespers in the evening the 
preacher was the eloquent Bishop of 
Wheeling, P. J. Donahue, D.D. The whole 


city is rejoicing in the celebration, for, as 
all the world knows, the Cardinal is en- 
shrined in the heart of Baltimore. Singu- 
larly enough, the Jubilee is a double one. 
It commemorates not only His Eminence’s 
fiftieth year of priesthood, but the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his elevation to the 
Cardinalate. He has seen wonderful 
changes in the United States during that 
period. How he himself was a prominent 
factor in their making was the theme of 
the distinguished prelate who spoke at the 
Jubilee Mass on Sunday morning. 


The handsome silver service bought for 
Cardinal Gibbons by a citizens’ com- 
mittee of Baltimore, shortly after the 
civic demonstration in his honor on June 
6, was formally presented at the City Hall 
on October 7. Mayor Preston presided as 
chairman of the committee appointed to se- 
cure a testimonial for the Cardinal from 
the people of Baltimore, irrespective of 
creed, marking the fiftieth anniversary of 
his ‘ordination to the priesthood and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his elevation to 
the Cardinalate. The ceremony was attend- 
ed by men high in the social, political, 
ecclesiastical and business life of the city 
and State. 


Catholics will be interested in a deci- 
sion handed down by Justice Stewart in 
the Supreme Court at Pittsburgh, on Oc- 
tober 9, setting aside a decree of the 
Lackawanna County Court, which re- 
quired the congregation of St. Joseph’s 
Lithuanian Church, in Scranton, to exe- 
cute and deliver a proper deed for the 
church property held in trust for them 
to Bishop Michael J. Hoban, of Scranton. 

The dissensions among the congrega- 
tion over the ownership of the church 
property arose in 1908, and has been the 
subject of litigation since that time. Ten 
lay members of the congregation brought 
proceedings to compel the restoration of 
the property to them as trustees, the ex- 
communication of the dissenters follow- 
ing, and while Bishop Hoban complied 


with a decree of the court requiring him 
to convey the property, he issued an epis- 
copal interdict, closing the doors of the 
church against the congregation. 

A meeting of the congregation was 
then called to determine how the title to 
the property should be vested, and an 
election was afterwards held, which re- 
sulted in the election of Bishop Hoban 
as trustee, “in accordance with the laws. 
and usages of the Catholic Church.” 

The ruling of Justice Stewart, consid- 
ered unusually important in its ecclesi- 
astical bearings, decides that the dispute 
must be settled by the statute of April 
20, 1855, which holds that all church 
property must be held subject to the 
control of the lay members of the con- 
gregation. 

He says in his opinion: 

“In view of the plain words of the 
statute thus called to their attention as 
to the exclusive right of the property in 
the congregation, the unquestioned sov- 
ereignty of the law where rights of prop- 
erty are involved, the equal inhibition 
against the bishop, qua bishop, exercising 
control of the church property, the posi- 
tive conflict in this respect between the 
rules and regulations of the Catholic 


Church and the statute laws of the State, 


what other conclusion can be reached 
than that the action of the meeting of 
the congregation, as expressed in the 
resolution we have referred to, and at 
which it is claimed Bishop Hoban was 
elected trustee, was a clear attempt to 
invest that particular ecclesiastic with an 
authority over the congregational prop- 
erty which the law expressly forbids? 
If no other purpose was intended than to 
elect Michael J. Hoban in his private and 
natural capacity—the only capacity in 
which, under the law, he was competent 
to hold the legal title as trustee—was it 
for the purpose of identification that he 
was described as Rt. Rev. Michael J. 
Hoban, Bishop of the Diocese of Scran- 
LOTEe a eee 4 

“What the law does not expressly al- 
low to such trustee it forbids. The office 
of trustee simply of legal title is not cre- 
ated by ecclesiastical authority, but cre- 
ated by the law; such trustee can exercise 
no control whatever over the property 
held in trust; being an officer created by 
law, and answerable only to the law, 
he can derive neither authority nor 
power from any other source. His du- 
ties, privileges, authority and responsi- 
bility qua trustee can neither be enlarged 
nor impaired by ecclesiastical interfer- 
ence, and any attempt to so interfere 
would be quite as illegal as though for- 
bidden in express terms. 

“But suppose we are mistaken in at- 
tributing to the congregational meeting 
that elected Bishop Hoban a purpose to 
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circumvent the law, it follows then that 
the election was made under a total mis- 
apprehension of the law regulating own- 
ership of church property and the rights 
of the congregation therein. 

“The fact of conflict betwen the rules 
and regulations of the Catholic Church 
and the laws of the State in this regard 
remains. It is idle to dispute such fact; 
it is too patent to be questioned, and fur- 
ther discussion of it would be but wasted 
effort. If in ignorance of his rights, on 
the one hand, and the law’s restrictions, 
on the other, the congregation by a ma- 
jority of votes took the action on which 
these appellants base their claim, should 
the court lend its aid to compel compli- 
ance? Were contractual rights involved, 
we might feel constrained to do so; but 
we are embarrassed by no such consid- 
eration. No possible prejudice can come 
to any individual or interest by our with- 
holding our sanction to the decree in this 
case. If St. Joseph’s Lithuanian congre- 
gation desires Michael J, Hoban, whether 
described by his episcopal office or not, 
to be the custodian of the legal title to 
their. church property, let them so de- 
clare by a majority vote of the adult male 
membership at a meeting regularly 
called, and their choice will not only be 
respected by the courts, but will by them 
be enforced if necessary. In either case 
no other purpose or understanding can 
be imputed than that the individual so 
chosen is to hold his office by virtue of 
the law, with no power or control what- 
ever except what the law confers.” 


Several important changes were made 
last week in colleges under the care of 
the Society of Jesus in the Maryland- 
New York Province. The Rev. Joseph 
N. Dinand, for several years connected 
with St. Andrew’s Novitiate, near Pough- 
keepsie, New York, has been appointed 
President of Holy Cross College, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Rev. Thomas J. McCluskey, 
of St. Francis Xavier’s, New York City, 
has been transferred to the presidency of 
Fordham University; Rev. Joseph Rock- 
well, the former Socius to the Very Rev. 
Provincial, becomes President of St, Fran- 
cis Xavier's, and the Rev. Joseph Mulry, 
President of St. Peter’s College, Jersey 
City. The Rev. Alphonse Donlan, Professor 
of Physics at Woodstock College, Md., is 
the newly appointed Socius to the Very 
Rev. Joseph WHanselman, Provincial of 
Maryland-New York. : 


SCIENCE 


The U.S. Bureau of Mines has, for the 
past three years, been closely studying 
the heat losses and the physical deteri- 
oration of different samples of coal while 
in storage. The results are briefly set 
forth as these: Deterioration in the open 
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varies considerably with the kind of coal, 
the Appalachian coals being only slightly 
affected, while the younger coals of the 
West are more easily oxidized and weath- 
ered. The wetting of the coal by sub- 
mergence reduces its evaporation power 
more than enough to offset any saving 
accomplished through the prevention of 
deterioration. Fine coal deteriorates 
more in all cases than run-of-mine. Po- 
cahontas coal lost but 0.3 per cent. in 
heat value in open air storage. The 
greatest heat loss was noted in Sheridan 
sub-bitumen, the loss being 3.5 per cent. 
Pittsburgh gas -coal suffered no loss at 
all during the first six months of out- 
door exposure, 
OK Ok 

In order to protect its public roads, 
Italy, according to the Journal of the 
Royal Society of Arts, has enacted a 
law regulating the widths of wheel tires 
of vehicles. For two-wheeled vehicles a 
tire width of 1.57 inches is specified for 
1,323 pounds gross weight, 2.36 inches for 
2,205 pounds, 3.14 inches for 4,410 pounds, 
3.72 inches for 11,023 pounds. For four- 
wheeled vehicles a tire width is set at 
1.57 inches for 2,205 pounds, 2.36 inches 
for 3,307 pounds, and 3.14 inches for 6,614 
pounds. Weights exceding these and up 
to 15,432 pounds may be carried on 
wheels having rubber tires. If the weight 
is in excess of 15,432 pounds, special per- 
mission is required to use the roads. 

kok Ox 

At the request of the Standards Com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Elec- 
trial Engineers, the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards has prepared new copper wire 
tables. The new publication contains 
fifteen tables, including complete refer- 
ence tables for standard annealed copper, 
American wire gage, both in English and 
in metric units, and similar abbreviated 
working tables. There are also tables 
for bare concentric cables of standard 
annealed copper and for hard drawn 
aluminium wire. Comparisons of wire 
gages and tables of temperature reduc- 
tions are included. F. Tonporr, S.J. 


OBITUARY 


The death is announced of the Rev. 
Henry Gillet, S.J., well known as a mis- 
sionary in South Africa and Central Amer- 
ica. The following sketch of his life is 
taken from the Eastern Province Herald, 
Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope, for 
September 7, 1911: 

Father Henry Gillet was born at Fleet- 
wood, Lancashire, England, on December 
4, 1842. He entered the Society of Jesus 
at Manresa House, Roehampton, London, 
S.W., on September 7, 1861. After his two 
years’ novitiate and further studies, he was 
sent to teach in the Society’s College at 
Liverpool. From Liverpool he was sent to 


teach in the Jesuit College in Jamaica, and 
after about two years he was recalled tu 
Europe to begin his theology. Having com- 
pleted his theological course he was or- 
dained priest in Perigueux (south of 
France), on July 26, 1875. Before the end 
of the same year he was sent to the Jesuit 
Mission in British Honduras, where we 
find him is succession stationed at Belize 
(the capital), Corozal, and again at Belize, 
where in. 1886 one of the works entrusted 
to him was the editorship of The Angelus, 
which he conducted for two years. 

In 1888 he was appointed Superior of 
Stann Creek, where it wil! be of interest 
to know that he was joined by his three 
brothers, Fathers Anselm, Cassian, and Sil- 
vin Gillet, who had followed him into the 
Society of Jesus, and became co-workers 
with him in British Honduras. We next 
hear of him in turn at Orange Walk, Stann 
Creek, Belize and Corozal, the scarcity of 
missioners necessitating such frequent 
changes. In 1895 the Mission of British 
Honduras was transferred from the En~ 
glish province of the Society of Jesus to 
the American Fathers of the same Society, 
the English Province having taken over the 
Zambesi Mission in South Africa. Hence 
Father Gillet was sent out here. ‘ 

He arrived in Port Elizabeth on June 24, 
1895, and his first appointment was that of 
Superior of Keilands, Transkei. One year 
later, in 1896, he succeeded the Rev. Father 
D, Corboy, S.J., as Superior of the Mission 
Station of Dunbrody, near Blue Cliff, where 
he remained until June, 1902. During his 
Superiorship he built the two schools for 
boys and girls which are admired by every 
visitor to Dunbrody. The High Altar in 
the church at Dunbrody is also his design, 
and to a great extent also his work. In 
June, 1902, he was sent from Dunbrody to 
Salisbury, Rhodesia, where he acted as 
Parish Priest and Chaplain to the Domin- 
ican Sisters until age and illness, the latter 
of which he had never known before in 
his life, made it imperative to send him 
back to Dunbrody, where he arrived on 
March 8, 1911. 

From the 19th of the same month till the 
Feast of Pentecost he was able to say 
Mass, the only consolation that was left 
him. From Whit Monday till the last day 
of his life, August 31, 1911, he received 
Holy Communion every morning in_ his 
room. He bore his trying illness, dropsy 
and heart disease, with the fortitude of 
the veteran soldier of Christ. He died at 
5.30 p. m. on August 31st, after having 
received all the last rites of Holy Church, 
and on the eve of the first Friday of the 
month in a mission whose church has the 
title of the “Sacred Heart of Jesus,” and 
eight days before the Golden Jubilee of 
his entrance into the Society of Jesus. An- 
ticipating this Jubilee, the highest Superiors 
of the Society had written to him on this 
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occasion to thank him for his long and’ 
strenuous labors for God and the salvation | 


of souls, 

His funeral took place at Dunbrody on 
Saturday last, and was attended by the 
Rey. Father Superior and the resident 
priests of Dunbrody Mission, as well as 
by all the inhabitants of the Mission Station 
and friends from the neighboring farms. 


A memorable incident in Father Gillet’s 
life may here be recalled. It is connected 
with his residence in British Honduras in 
1881, and the facts are as follows :— 

Father Gillet was stationed at the time 
in Belize, the capital of British Honduras, 
where he was a teacher in the parish school. 
At the end of the session he asked and 
obtained the permission of his superiors 
to pay a visit to the Isabel lagoon, famed 
for its beauty. This lagoon is on Gaute- 
malan territory, but almost within hailing 
distance of the Colony.” 

Although the Jesuits had been expelled 
from Gautemala in 1871, Father Gillet en- 
tertained no misgivings, for the nature of 
his errand, his nationality, and the flag 
under which the sloop sailed, were, in his 
opinion, a sufficient protection and a com- 
plete justification. But hardly had he set 
foot on shore when -he was placed under 
arrest. After a short delay, to learn the 
pleasure of President Barrios, he was con- 
veyed as a prisoner to the capital. 

Five days spent on the road were fol- 
lowed by forty-eight hours without food 
or drink in a noisome dungeon, where those 
‘condemned to death were confined until 
the sentence was to be carried out. Thence 
Father Gillet was transferred to the com- 
‘mon gaol, where he spent ten days in the 
company of thieves and vagrants before 
he could get word to the British Consular 
Agent. That gentleman lost no time in 
representing personally to President Bar- 
trios the complications that might arise 
from such high-handed actions towards one 
of her Britannic Majesty’s subjects, and 
he insisted upon Father Gillet’s immediate 
return to the place where he had been 
seized. President Barrios acquiesced. 

The news of Father Gillet’s capture pro- 
‘duced consternation in Belize, for it was 
well known that President Barrios was not 
excessively conscientious in the choice of 
means when he had made up his mind to 
act. But while the advisibility of sending 
an armed force to demand the release of 
the prisoner or to avenge his execution was 
under discussion in the Colony, which had 
no telegraphic communication with the rest 
of the world, Father Gillet solved the diffi- 
culty by making his appearance among his 
delighted friends, 

Certain newspapers of the time, thinking 
that Father Gillet’s execution was a fore- 
gone conclusion, for he was a Jesuit ana 


a foreigner, anticipated the course of events 
by publishing harrowing descriptions of his 
trial, condemnation and execution, all fully 
illustrated from drawings “made on the 
spot” or elsewhere. They might do duty 
again if the Jesuits were to venture into 
Gautemala, for we understand that the 
so-called law inflicting the death on any 
foreign Jesuit that may stumble into the 
country is still on the statue books. 

The foregoing is but a resume of this 
historic adventure, the full details being 
given in a pamphlet dealing with the in- 
cident published some time back by Father 
Gillet himself. . 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE “ENCYCLOP©DIA BRITANNICA.” 
CULEBRA (CANAL ZONE), SEPT. 23, 1911. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

New York, N. Y. 

Rey. Sir: I am indebted to you for two 
particular favors: 

(a) You have helped the cause of 
Truth by pointing out errors-in the new 
edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
and, as one of the millions interested, I 
thank you. 

(b) You have warned me in time, 
through America, to prevent my invyest- 
ing $120 in a reference set which, because 
of unreliability, would be more than use- 
less to me; so again I am much in your 
debt. 

With sincere thanks, best wishes, and 
the assurance of two new subscriptions 
from me (when mine falls due_in Janu- 
ary), and any others which I may happen 
to get for you, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
D. F. MacDona tp. 
[Copy] 
CuLesra, C. Z,, Serr. 21, 1911. 
To the Editor of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 
35 West 32d St., New York City. 

Dear Sir:—Your advertising matter 
states that the present issue of the “En- 
cyclopedia Britannica” is “absolutely 
authoritative and up to date.” Relying 
on this and your advertised connection 
with Cambridge University, I made up 
my mind to purchase a set as soon as I 
should reach Washington, D. C., this 
fall. The circulars mailed me from your 
office had my enthusiasm up to the point 
where I should have ordered a set here 
but for the fact that books quickly be- 
come damaged in this damp climate. 

Within the past few days I have re- 
ceived the surprising information that 
your great “Encyclopedia” is not trust- 
worthy. Some copies of America have 
come to me, and these show that many of 
your articles, on the Catholic Church, for 
instance, are misstatements of fact, pre- 
judiced and, therefore, worse than use- 
less. This field, then, of your publica- 


tion, is not authoritative, as you claim; 
therefore, I ask myself, how many of 
your other articles are to be depended 
upon? 

To sum up, your advertising matter 
mailed to me, coupled with your use of 
the splendid name of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, led me to believe your work to be 
authoritative as you claim. Now I learn 
that it is not authoritative; that it con- 
tains material that you must have known 
to be unreliable; therefore, as a collection 
of facts for reference it is worse than 
useless, and the misstatements in your 
advertising matter nearly cost me a per- 
sonal loss of $120, the price of the set. 
This is my grievance against you, and it 
is certainly not a small one. As one in- 
terested in science—in the propagation 
of facts—I shall consider it my duty to 
work against your publication whenever 
I can find opportunity to do so, and I 
think such opportnities will not be few. 

Yours truly, 
Donatp F. MacDonatp. 
Commission Geologist. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: ant 

On reading your masterly criticisms of 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” I thought 
hard, as a subscriber to this work, what 
I should do. I finally sent this letter to 
the Cambridge University Press: 

“Some months ago, you sent me, on 
request, 14 volumes of your “Encyclo- 
pedia.” Since their delivery I have not 
opened them, but awaited the remaining 
volumes, which as yet have not come. 

“My request was based on your assur- 
ance that there was nothing in them at 
which subscribers could take reasonable 
offence; that the various articles were 
treated objectively, truthfully and with- 
out bias. From published criticisms, 
citing innumerable instances of unfair- 
ness, bias and absolute falsehood, I am 
compelled to inform you that you have 
manifestly failed to keep your promise, 
and, having failed, I must request you 
to send for the 14 volumes now in my 
possession, i : + 

“The Church of which I am a member 
can stand discrimination, misrepresenta- 
tion and calumny. She is divinely forti- 
fied for that. But I want the truth. This 
you fail. to give me.” he? 

To the foregoing I received a response, 
a few days ago, denying “intentional un- 
fairness or bias in the treatment of sub- 
jects concerning the Catholic Church,” | 
and requesting that the volumes I had in 
my possession—on which [I fortunately 
had paid nothing—be returned, a request 
immediately acceded to. “a 

Thus ended the transaction: between 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” 11th 
edition, and 4: = Fee 8 

_ A DIsILLusIONED SUBSCRIBER, 
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MARRIAGE 
INVITATIONS 


Outfitters to Schools Institutions and Hospi ing i 
‘ > pitals for everything in CHINA, 
GLASSWARE, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils and Sundries used in the din- 


. s . . re . . 
ing room and kitchen. A reminder of a few necessities carried in stock: 


ts Matches Coffee Urns Umbrella Stands 

Tse ieee nee le ne cheer Tin gerers b eauti fu iB y engraved in 
dam ilet Paper Mops and Wringers 

Scales Fruit Jars Jelly Moulds Glass Candle Sticks hoa: foes a rages 

Brooms Glassware Earthenware Ash and Garbage Cans ee oe orders receive 

Dusters Dust Pans Woodenware Silver and Plated Ware special attention. 

a erctgly Stock Pots Meat Presses Agate Cooking Utensils D 

rushes Toilet Sets Flower Vases Aluminum ‘‘ a EMPSEY & Carrot, 
Sponges Jardinieres Meat Choppers Steel a 45 
Chamois Stone Ware Carpet Sweepers Fire Proof Earthenware eaten te isc as SOULE 


Your inspection is invited, or our representative will call upon request 


O°’BEIRNE BROTHERS 


317-319 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone 1177 Bryant One Block West from Broadway and Times Square Subway 


Cowar 
Shoe 


“REG. U, S. PAT. OFF," 
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Sacred Heart Sanitarium 


q 
¢ 
FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH ? 
Unsurpassed results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 

and Stomach troubes. No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 
taken. A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down H 
conditions. Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander Gymna- 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. Gaited 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 
track connected by tunnel with bath department. 17-acre park 


OE & = “4 A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services to the patients. 
3; WRITE SISTER SUPERIOR FOR BOOKLET X. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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DENTISTRY 


Loose teeth tightened by a new process; teeth 
without plates. Extracting avoided. High-class 
and up-to-date dentistry in all branches at reason- 
able prices. 


DRS. BURKE & BURKE 
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HAVE YOU GOT ONE? 
- 5 T) We mean a Daus Improved Ti 
— a oe 4 Top Duplicator, with “Dausco" 
Oiled Linen Back negative roll, 
that ideal assistant, always ready 
to quickly make 100 copies from 
pen-written and so copies from 
type-written original. Complete 


.Y Duplicator, cap size (prints $5 
m °83-4x 13 inches), costs 


— e 
Ss but we don’t want your mone 
DENTISTS epee Haw aarp Rte if oe ust yee us to Banal it on 10 1é 1 Op e 1 C 
s? trial w u nat S =f ti 
1947 BROADWAY AND 65TH ST) Seadtoday, er are a aa oh 


66th St. Subway, L station and all surface cars. | Felix G. Daus Duplicator Co., Dans Building, 111 John St., New York 


Stained lass Windows 


Maver & Cn. 
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Munich, London and 
47 Barrlay Street New York 


To every man whose daily 
occupation necessitates con- 
stant walking or standing, 
the Coward ORTHOPEDIC 
SHOE is a friend in need. 

It has a roomy toe, flexible 
tread, with a snug fit about 
the waist and heel, that rests 
the arch and supports the 
ankle. 

Men with tender, sensitive 
feet will particularly appre- 
ciate the comfort of this shoe. 
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SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


(NEAR WARREN STREET) 
Mail Orders Filled | Send for Catalogue 


INSTITUTION 
LINEN 


of all kinds, also Sheets and Pillow 
Cases, Blankets, Bed Spreads, etc., etc. 


WRITE for SAMPLES and PRICES 


H. W. BAKER LINEN CO. 41°Worrt sr. 


Importers and Manufacturers NEW YORK CITY 
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Memorial and other Window 
Staturs and Stations of the Cross 
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Designs and Estimates Submitted 
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Specimens of our work may be seen in almost 
every City tt the United States 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA 
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For Entrances, Corridors or Floor-Spaces 
Exposed to Hard Service, Dirt or Wet 


Gary’s Everlasting 
Flexible Steal Mats 


None so Clean, Durable and Sanitary for 
Churches, Hotels, Apartment Houses, Banks, 
Stores, Restaurants and Public Buildings 


Pioneer Priests 
North ‘America 


By Rev. T. J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
VOLUME I 


Among the Iroquois 


The United States 
Government uses 
and specifies 

for this mat 
in all their 
Buildings. 


Made of the @x@6-. : 
ee ee AN INTERESTING STORY OF THE MiIs- 


Best Cold Rolled 
SIONARIES AMONG THE IroQguois 

Steel. Rust Proof 
Reversible, Self- 383 Pages 27 Illustrations 
Cleaning. * By Mail 

iced PATENTED Price $1.6 20c extra 

Qe, IN THE UNITED ee 
Sse STATES AND FOREIGN 

Made in rolls and eight regular ‘Ss COUNTRIES. VOLUME II. 


sizes. Special sizes to order. 


Among the Churches which we have equipped with our mat are the 
CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF MERCY, FORDHAM, N. Y., with 270 square feet; ST. 
CECILIA’S CHURCH, NEW YORK, with nearly 400 square feet, and we have put over 
900 square feet in ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH and SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Circular upon request. CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THESE? (Telephone Worth 1445) 


CARY MANUFACTURING CO. - 19 to 23 Roosevelt St., New York 


Among the Hurons 


TeLts THE Heroic Story oF DE BrEBEUF 
AND His ASSOCIATES. 


480 Pages 24 Illustrations 


Price $2.00 252 2c, 


We can supply anything in the line of Kitchen and Bakers’ Utensils 


Catalogue ““M” FREE French Cooking Ranges Cooking Equipments 
upon request and Broilers of Every Description 


JAMES Y. WATKINS & SON 226,18, 20 CATHERINE ST. |" 


THE AMERICA PRESS °9 Fess 83¢ Street 


PEASECRR ROR 


The Catholic Mind 


The Truth About ae 
“The Encyclopaedia Britannica” 


BY REV. T. J. CAMPBELL, S.jJ. 


Single numbers 5 cents each, $4.00 per hundred : 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83d Street, New York City 


» 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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WE OWN AND OFFER 


“3 — $165,000 
First Mortgage Real Estate $500 Gold Coupon Notes 


EXECUTED BY 


St. J oseph’s Convent 


of Mercy in St. Louis 


(A Corporation) 


here §O PM NTE RES 


TOTAL ISSUE $300,000 


PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 


i 


PROPERTY VALUED AT $700,000 


All Notes Dated April 10, 1911 


Interest coupons payable May 1st and November 1st of each year, at the office of the Mercantile Trust Company, 


Trustee in Deed of Trust, securing this issue of Notes. 


Principal Notes of $500 


20, both inclusive, on May 1, 1914 (Sold) 
40, both on May 1, 1915 (Sold) 
70, both on May 1, 1916 (Sold) 
100, both on May 1, 1917 (Sold) 
130, both on May 1, 1918 (Sold) 
to 160, both Cohiale WWileeine? ab; UMSIGN es a oe 
to 190, both Ome Nast 920 sae 
to 600, both 
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Numbers 
Numbers 
Numbers 
Numbers 
Numbers 
Numbers 131 
Numbers 161 
Numbers 191 


inclusive, 
inclusive, 
inclusive, 
inclusive, 
inclusive, 
inclusive, 
inclusive, 


Maturities available 1919, 1920 and 1921 


each, payable as follows: 


10,000 


Wietetiany cliatsle due ww Sestke Haley EieVole "efor wile) onesies: ta aaa: arate siamese ements 15,000 


SHotats vee Se at hehe ae ee eee eee $300,000 


SECURIT Y—Six Separate Properties Valued at over $700,000 


FIRST: A magnificent tract of ground fronting 314 feet 
10 inches on Euclid Avenue by the extraor- 
dinary depth of 432 feet 7 inches om Parkview Place and 
396 feet on Audubon Avenue, just one-half block east 
of Forest Park, and one block south of Forest Park 
Boulevard. There is now in course of erection on this 
property at a cost of over $380,000 the handsome new 
fireproof building known as St. Johns Hospital, one of 
the most modern and complete buildings of its kind in 
the United States. 
THIRD: The Southeast Corner of 22d and Morgan 
Streets. Lot fronting 168 feet on Morgan 
Street by a depth of 144 feet 7% inches on 22d Street, 
together with the 3-story brick building, now used as 
the Girls’ Industrial School. 
FIFTH: Eighty-one acres fronting om the Laclede Sta- 
tion Road and Edgar Road in St. Louis County, 
near Webster Groves. A magnificent tract of land 
rapidly increasing in value. 


The Deed of Trust securing these notes is a first 


making the notes exceptionally well secured. 


The Mortgage requires that the improvements be 


SECOND: The Southeast Corner of 23d and Locust 

Streets fronting 106 feet 6 inches on Locust 
Street by 155 feet on 23d Street, together: with the 
3-story brick building, known as the St. Johns Hospital 
and covering the entire lot. It it the intention to remove 
said Hospital to the new building above described as 
soon as same is completed. The Girls’ Industrial School 
now at 22d and Morgan Streets will then be removed to 
and will occupy the property at 23d and Locust Streets. 


FOURTH: A strip of ground fronting 451 feet 3 inches 
on the north line of Cook Avenue by a 

depth of 147 feet 6 inches on Newstead Avenue, just 

opposite the Rankin School of Mechanical Trades. 


SIXTH: A tract of land fronting 320 feet on Nichols 
Street and bounded by Main and Concord 

Street in the City of Springfield, Missouri, together with 

the brick Hospital Building, known as St. Johns Hospital 

thereon, erected at a cost of Forty Thousand Dollars, 

exclusive of ground. 

Mortgage on EACH OF THE SIX properties described, 


kept insured in a sum of at least $175,000 against fire 


and $100,000 against tornado. Loss, if any, payable to and policies held by the Mercantile Trust Company for 


the benefit of note-holders. 
The Title to all this property is perfect. 


Titles 


have been examined and Certificates issued by Title 


Guaranty Trust Co. on the St. Louis City and County properties. 
Notes payable to bearer, but if desired may be registered free of charge in name of purchaser. 
A safe and convenient Investment of $500 or multiples of $500 netting purchasers 5%. 
Purchases by non-residents filled with the same dispatch as locally. 


Interviews and correspondence invited. 


REAL ESTATE 
LOAN DEPARTMENT 
FESTUS J. WADE, President. 


Mercantile Trust Company 
J. B. MOBERLY, Real Estate Loan Officer. 


Capital and surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 


Fighth and Locust Streets 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA 
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SS No. 19. THE GENIUS OF CARDINAL WISEMAN. 

= —1903— a 7" WILFRID WarD., 
. s . 20. TH ASS AND THE REFORMATION. 

% Ne. 9. THE ATTITUDE OF MODERN PROTESTANTS No E MASS AND T ead Mn 
u TOWARDS THE VIRGINITY OF OUR BLESSED No. 21. CHRISTIAN KNIGHTHOOD, JosrpH G, ANDERSON. 
i LADY. A. J. Maas, S.J. No. 22. REVISING THE VULGATE. 

% Nos. 10,11. GALILEO GALILEI LINCEO. Fr A, Gasguer Abbot wOib-St 
%& Ne. 22. THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS. 

8: Rr. Rev. BisHop Luppen, JoHN GERARD, S.J., S. M. 

1g Branpi, S.J. 

* —1909— 
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“ No. 1. LORD KELVIN AND THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

: eae PRIMARY ‘a CATION IN FRANCE.” Crt, Si 
% No. 2. PRIMA UCATION F : NG 
‘s NOMINATIONS. H. A. Krosz, S.J. Nos. 4, 5. SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 1, I, 

& Nes. 8, 9. THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE, ra behead BEd: F Hosay, DD. 
° I . No. 8 DARWINISM FIFTY YEAR TER. G. Bonertt, S.J. 
= No. BYES MM SAo CONCORDAT OF 1901. D. M. O’Connor. No. 9. CATHOLIC FEDERATION OF LONDON. 

No: ir, 18 THE VATICAN WHITE BOOK N THE SALFORD DIOCESAN CATHOLIe FEDS 
4 os. ’ B 2 0. ‘¥ 
% No. 24. THE CATHOLIC PROTECTORATE OF FRANCE IN eae TION. The Month, Man 1061 
‘< THE EAST AND IN THE FAR EAST, Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14. CALVIN’S CONVERSION. I, Il, Il, IV. 
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PauL BERNARD, in Etudes. 


ra Nos. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20._ CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES. I, II, 
‘a! iG, JAE Wa WAL ALFRED BAUDRILLART. 
s —1905— No. 21. SOCIALISTS’ AND CATHOLICS. EtieENNE Lamy. 
2 No. 24. SERMON ON CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
f& Ne 8s WHO STARTED THE SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE? Josrrz Ricxasy, S.J. 
fe Ne. 18. A SINGLE CATECHISM: ITS ADVANTAGES AND 
. DISADVANTAGES.  Civilta Cattolica. “ 
{$ Ne. 19. PUBLIC CONTROVERSIES ON RELIGIOUS MAT- —1910— 
« TERS. Etudes. ; 
« No. 1. THE FRENCH BISHOPS AND THE EDUCATION 
x PROBLEM. CHAMBRUN. 
3: No. 2 ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. Grorce R. Rocug, S.J. 
os —1906— No. 3. THE SONS OF ST. FRANCIS. Hersert Tuurston S.J. 
x Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. CATHOLIC MISSIONS. I, II, III, IV, V. 
¢ Ne. 1. THE FRENCH SEPARATION BILL. TEXT. Hirari6n Git, 
w No. 13. SCIENCE AND RELIGION. ip tee Nos. 11, 12, 18. CALLISTUS III AND HALLEY’S COMET. 
* Ne. 15. I, OBJECT OF FEDERATION, Sah 20 
“ Rr, Rev. J. F, Recs Canevrn, D.D. Nos. 14, 15. ST. CHARLES BORROMEO ENCYCLICAL. 
* II. DIVORCE. Hon. Danie J. KgNeEFICK, No. 16. THE PASTOR AND EDUCATION. 
% Ne. 17. HOLY COMMUNION IN THE EARLY CHURCH. No. 17. HOLY COMMUNION FOR CHILDREN. 
- Epwarp Krne, in the Month. No. 18. THE XXI EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS. 
3% No 18. THE FRENCH ASSOCIATIONS OF WORSHIP AND E. Sprrzang, S.J. 
% THEIR SUBSTITUTES. No. 19, THE HOLY EUCHARIST IN EARLY CANADA’ 
4% No. 24. THE DELUSION OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. T. J. Campsett, S.J. 
ey T. J. Campsett, S.J. Nos. 20, 21. PIUS X ON RECENT MANIFESTATIONS OF 
e MODERNISM. 
‘a No. 22. REMOVAL OF PARISH PRIESTS. 
3 No. 24. MAYOR NATHAN’S INSULT TO THE POPE. 
s —1907— 
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% No. 1. LEGAL OPINIONS ON THE FRENCH SPOLIATION. ——1911— 
Cy No. 4 FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. PrzrrE Suau, S.J. 
No. 19. RECENT PAPAL DOCUMENTS. No. 2. THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 
: No. 3 SOME CAUSES OF THE PORTUGUESE REVOLU- 
a. Nos. 4, 5. SPAIN AS SHE IS. Catholic Herald of India. 
e —1908— No. 6. SOCIALISM IN THE SCHOOLS. Was 
sf ON. IRD « VOLER, 
No. 4. A PRIMARY CIVIC DUTY. No. 7 CONDEMNATION OF MODERNISM. 
3: No. 7. SCIENCE AND HER COUNTERFEIT. J. Gerarp, S.J. Rt. Rev. B. J. Kerrey. 
% No. 8. UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. No. 8. ONE HUNDRED BEST CATHOLIC BOOKS. 
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A Lady .of experience offers her 
services as a guide in the Eternal City 
or other parts of Italy. 


Correspondence Invited. 
MISS RATHE 
‘Via Paolo Emilio 28it 3. Rome, Italy 
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Favorably known to the Clergy and Laity for many years 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four hundred pipe fulls—H 
costs $2.00 per pound—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 
If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less than four cents—five 


hours of pleasure for four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 


New York 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS 


Especially adapted for use in Colleges and 
Schools 


Send for our Circular as to how we witl save 
you 50 per cent. on supplies 


SNELLING & SON | 225.34th Street, 


South pe N. Y 
Purveyors to U. S. Gov 


“We furnish 
any book published 


anywhere” 


Publishers, Importers 


and Booksellers 


MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


LEO KELLY & CO. 
118 East 28th Street, New York 


i\WINES 


ENTERTAINMENT SUPPLIES 


For Schools and Churches 
PLAYS, DRILLS and SUPPLIES 


suited for all occasions 


Send for free Catalogue 
ENTERTAINMENT SUPPLY CO. 
3 West 29th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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From the Jesuit Fathers 
Novitiate Vineyards at 
LOS GATOS, CAL. 
“MALVOISIE,”’ a light dry wine 
perfectly matured. 
$1.00 per Gal. $4,00 per Doz. 
* NOVITIATE,” a generous wine, 


somewhat sweet—will keep in wood. 
$1.50 per Gal. $5.25 per Doz. 


Depot and Sole Agency 
P. A. MAHONY BARNSTON TEA CO. 


\ Treas. 6 Barclay St., New York 
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Algonquins 


Vol. II] of PTONEER PRIESTS of NORTH AMERICA 
By REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


The ethnic group that figured more extensively in our history than 
any other Indian family 


336 Pages 


Price, $2.00 
The AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83d Street, New York, N. Y. 


By Mail 
20c extra 


32 Illustrations 


When lovee Shi Work Jogether Linects Masterpiece 


“es 


seT0F 30 HIGH CLASS ART POSTALS 
of RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS 50) é 


SENT BY MAIL 
WE SEND F REE WITH oRDER A WELL MADE ALBUM 


WITH-YOUR NAME STAMPED IN GOLD ON COVER 


Set of 30 Souvenir Picture Cards of 
Religious Subjects, reproduced trom 
Famous Paintings in the National Galleries of 
Europe. Each subject is elaborately litho- 
graphed in the most beautiful colors and of 
exceptional quality. 

n appropriate remembrance gift to friends. 
Complete set of 30 pictures, including Album to 
hold 24, with your name stamped in gold on 
cover (if desired). Mailed to you complete on 
receipt of 50c. You will be pleased with the 
artistic beauty of these pictures, at such moderate 
cost. 

IMPORT DISTRIBUTING CO. 

25 West 42nd Street New York 


THE BOY-SAVERS’ GUIDE 


Society Work for Lads in Their Teens 
By FATHER GEORGE E. QUIN, S.J. 
Details twenty years’ experience re- 


garding the attractions, organization, 
meetings, instructions, dues, expenses, 
etc., etc., common to all juvenile reli- 


gious fraternities. The “club” feature, 
treated as needless to priests, is dis- 
cussed preferably with zealous laymen. 
A practical solution of the entire 
“parish-boy” question, invaluable to 
priests and others engaged in the im- 


portant field considered. Benziger 
Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago. $1.35 net. Postage, 15 cents 
extra. 
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Periodical Publications 
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Stationery Etc., etc. 


THE MEANY PRINTING CO. 
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The Registrar, 37th & O Sts., N. W. 


The School of Medicine 
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The Training School for Nurses 
Georgetown University Hospital 


The School of Dentistry 
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The School of Law 
The Dean, 506 E. St., N. W. 


The Astronomical Observatory | 
| The Director, Georgetown University 
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College of St. Catherine, %t,?2"' 


Minn. 
A Catholic College for Girls. 

Accredited by the Minnesota State Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction and by several prominent 
Universities, 

Seventy Acre Campus. Fireproof Buildings. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN THESE DEPARTMENTS. 
Tue CoxieciaTE, leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. THz ACADEMIC or CoLLEGE PrEPaR- 
Music and PaintincG in their various 


branches Domestic Art, HousEHotp Science 
and Cooxinc. Year Book Forwarded on Apbplica- 
on. Address: -THE SECRETARY. 


Academy of St. Joseph 
In-the-Pines 
BRENTWOOD, N. Y, 


A Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
Affiliated with the State University 


PROSPECTUS EXPLAINS THE TERMS, ETC. 


College & Academy of the Incarnate Word 
ALAMO HEIGHTS, SAN ANTONIO TEXAS 
For the Higher Education of Young Ladies 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
of the Incarnate Word 


COLLEGE—Four years’ course, degrees B.A, & B.L. 
ACADEMY—Three years’ High School course. 
COMMERCIAL—Three years’ course. 


PREPARATORY DEPT.—Eight years, equivalent | 


to primary schools. 
Studios of Music and other Fine Arts 
Ideal location for students whose health de- 
mands climatic advantages. Building new and 
thoroughly equipped. Steam heating. Electric light. 


For illustrated catalog address, SUPERIORESS. 


Convent of the Holy Child! 


DELAWARE COUNTY. PA. 
ee ee RE elS Meweicn from Philadsighic | 


CADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Highest English Course. French, Draw- 
ing, Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- 
tion for foreign travel. As the numbers are 
limited, special care can be given to the for- 
mation of character and training of each child. 

Address er Superior 


CONVENT STATION 
Near Morristown, N. J. 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women 


One hour from New York City. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY *<yeorscrColiere work 


COLLEGE Four years’ course leading te 
the degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF B. M. 
ACADEMY A High School Course of Four Years. Full College Preparatory Work. 


REGISTERED 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY DEPARTMENTS SEPARATE 
Apply for Year Book to The Secretary P 


By the New Jersey State Board of Education 
and the University of the State of New York 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

situated in the romantic Valley of the 

Wissahickon. Degrees conferred. Also, 
Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and Ele 
mentary Departments. Very special advantages. 
in Music and Art. The piano student possesses 
superior opportunities in the use of the Virgih 
Clavier Method pursued throughcut the course. 
- The Art Studio is admirably equipped, and eve 
attention is given to the study of Art, both 
in theory and _ practice. Gymnasium perfect 
equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis, basket ball,, 
fencing, etc. 


SUPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For illustrated catalogue address MOTHER 


HOLY CROSS worcester 
COLLEGE Mass. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


Largest Catholic College in America 


Extensive grounds and__ exceedingly 
healthy location. New buildings, large 
gymnasium, indoor running track, hot and 
cold baths, modern conveniences. Easily 
reached on main line from Albany or New 


+ Seton Hall College 


FOUNDED 1856 
South Orange, New Jersey 


COLLEGE AND 
7 HIGH SCHOOL 


York to Boston via Springfield: Board, ; Bayley Hall for Students 
tuition, washing and mending, use of j of Grammar Course 
gymnasium, library and reading room, 

physical instruction and medical attend- 

ance, $260 a year. Furnished room and FOR CATALOGUE ADDRES8 


Send for catalogue to 
PREFECT OF STUDIES. 


attendance extra. 


Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres. 


Advantages: Winter in sunny Italy, summer in Switzerland, Germany and England 


Stella Viae 
ROME 


Finishing School for Girls 


For Prospectus apply to the 
Reverend Mother, Stella Viae College, 
271, Via Nomentana, Rome, Italy 


Pleasant intercourse with foreign pupils of good social standing 
FORT LEE. 


HOLY ANGELS New Jersey 


‘Conducted by School Sisters ef Notre Dame————_,, 
Location beautiful, healthy and convenient. 
New Buildings, large gymnasium, 

DEPARTMENTS : Academic, course of | 
four years; Commercial, course of two years. 
Grammar and Primary Departments separate. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. 


For Year Boox Appress SECRETARY 


— 


Lessons from the best Masters in Music and Art. 

Lectures in Italian, French, German, Spanish and English 
by University Professors and others. 

Special private and conversational lessons, 

Chaperonage to Concerts; frequent visits to Basilicas, Art 
Galleries, Museums and the splendid ruins of Rome and its 
environs. 

If desired, tours to Naples, Florence, Milan and Venice. 

Atmosphere and comforts of a cultured and Christian 
home, with the devoted care of Nuns speaking one’s own 
tongue. ' 


Bearding & 
BOARDING COLLEGE Day School 


Under the Jesuit Fathers 


St. Mary’s 
College 


St. Marys, Kansas 


Two Courses of Study: 
Classical and Commercial 


For Catalogue, send to 
Rev. Aroysius A. Brzgn, S.J., President } 
<S-<@>- 8 


The Winona Seminary, Winona, Minnesota 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

Faculty of Specialists. Separate college residence. Confers degrees B.A., B.S. and Litt. B. 
Full college preparatory courses—certificates accepted by, all leading universities. Secretarial course. 
Conservatory of Music confers degree of B. Mus.—-+visiting director, Emil Liebling. Departments ef 
Art, Honsehold pecnomics, Dieses Expression: Feats Roca. Moderate Prices. Splendid Gym- 
nasium, xtensive Campus. tudents from thirteen States. irect lines of railway fro i 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, St. Louis. a irae CRiaes 

tudy are solicited. 


Earnest, capable young women who have a Purpose in s ff 
WRITE) FORSCATALOGUE Wie. Naan ae GO NCIS ce DEPARTMENT BULLETINB 


An Opportunity for Schools and Colleges Shorthand 
[re ,, ape Typewriting 
ADVERTISE HERE “TOWN Telegraphy 
For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” Pj ihess toy i a Etc, 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week BROADWAY, COR.65 2 and Evening. 
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Secred Heart of Mary. Magnificently situated on the Hudson. Ideal environment for study and, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


recreation. E d t i 5 , 
Mearbex College picoatations Pavers , pe laa ley oma TCT ay Chen PA abrerery, at pdvanced , 

64 East 34th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


CARLTON ACADEMY 


Summit, New Jersey 


A Catholic School that meets college 
requirements in Greek, Latin, English, 
French, German, Mathematics and the 


Georgetown St. Joseph College 


ee e Sciences. 
Vi st os 1 aoe Convent Bardstown, Ky. Charles H. Schultz, A.M., Headmaster. 
iad aes Set payee CONDUCTED BY XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Delightfully Situated on Georgetown Heights Frepatatery,, A¢adetse Commercial. and 


Collegiate Courses. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. A Catholic home-like institution for boys and 


Founded in 1799 Address Sister Directress young men. Send for prospectus. 


ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY, 6400 Minnesota Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


CONDUCTED BY SISTERS Ox’ ST. JOSEPH 


BOARDING Ti site of the Institution is in Beaver Y 
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SCHOOL 


MONROE, MICHIGAN 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


(CONDUCTED by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart. Beas- 
tifully located between Detroit and Toledo. A high standard 
maintained for sixty-five years in Culture, Education and Discipline. 
Courses include Collegiate, Academic and Preparatory. Special 
attention given to Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science 
University affiliation. Separate department for little girls. 


For illustrated prospectus apply to Mother Superior 


The Only True American School System 


Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


PAMPHLET 24 PAGES 


5 Cents per Copy. $2.50 Per Hundrea 


THE AMERICA PRESS °° ** *°° “NESW york 


IMMACULATA 
SEMINARY 


Mount Marian, Washington, D. C. 
Select School for Girls. Situated in the Suburbs 


Classical, Literary and Special Courses. 
Two-Year Course for High School Graduates. 
Music and Art. Abundant outdoor exercise. 

Sightseeing with experienced Chaperons. 


For Year Book address, Sister Secretary 


ST. MARY 7712 WOODS 


COLLEGE 


For Young Women. 7ist Year 
4 Years. Degrees, B.A., B.S., Ph,B. 


Academic — College Preparatory—and 
Grammar Departments. Elective 
Courses, Conservatory of Music, Vo- 
cal and Instrumental. Art Studios, 

Natatorium, Gymnasium, Bowling, 
etc. Out-of-Door Sports, Horse- 
back Riding, Berne: Archery, 

Tennis. For Bulletins, Ad- 

dress, Sister Secretary, Box 
70st. Mary-of the- Woods, 
Vigo County, Indiana. 


Grounds ample for exercise and 
well kept. Guarantees a solid and 
refined education in: Classical, 
Literary, Scientific and Commercial 
Courses. Preparatory, Interme- 
diate and Primary Courses. High- 
est facilities in all Departments of 
Art and Music. For other particu- 
lars address, Sister Directress. 


ONLY 75 CENTS EACH, POSTPAID 
Keep every number of AMERICA in a handsome ADJUSTABLE BINDER 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83rd Street, New York 
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MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY 


RELIGIOUS OF THE SACRED HEART 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL. SJ. 
440 Pages 16 Illustrations With Index 


THE LIFE STORY OF A REMARKABLE WOMAN 


A book sure to do good and sure to give pleastire-—The Ave Maria. 
Tt is worthy tribute to a great soul—The Irish Monthly. 


We congratulate its author and the AMERICA Press in giving us such a valuable 
work dealing with the life and labors of this eminent and noble religious—New 


World, Chicago. 
To miss reading this book is to miss a great blessing —The Pilot, Boston. 
Teachers especially will find the life abounding in valuable suggestions.—T he 
Republic, Boston. 
A book of special religious interest—New York World. 
An edifying and intensely interestng life—Catholic Times, Liverpool. 
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| Electric Light Bracket : | 


MADE FOR ST. JAMES CHURCH 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


The Gorham Company gives 
special attention to the manufacture 
of lighting fixtures for ecclesiastical 
and civil buildings and invites cor- 
respondence on the subject. 


The Gorham Company 
Fifth Avenue and 36th Street 
NEW YORK 


CABLE ADDRESS “SIBBEL” ESTABLISHED 1881 


Of all the fine arts which serve the Church in the communication of the Faith, 
sculpture is the most necessary—making direct and telling appeal to the 
beholder. To make this appeal most vital and potent, by imparting the spirit 
of Catholic faith and devotion to work of a higher order of artistic excellence 
has been the aim of the Sibbel Studio during the thirty years of its existence. 


JOSEPH SIBBEL STUDIO 


Ecclesiastical Sculpture 
214 East 26th Street, New York 


STATUES, STATIONS OF THE CROSS AND F RAMES, GROUPS, ALTO- 
RELIEVOS, ALTARS, SHRINES, BAPTISMAL FONTS, MEMORIAL TABLETS, ETC. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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CHRONICLE 


The Cardinal’s Jubilee—During the greater part of 
the week, ending October 21, Baltimore was given over 
to the celebration of Cardinal Gibbons’ Jubi‘ee. The 
services in the Cathedral as already recorded were held 
on Sunday, October 15. On Monday more than 30,000 
marchers joined in the greatest Catholic procession Balti- 
more has ever witnessed. Surrounded by distinguished 
prelates who had graced the other ceremonies of liis 
dual celebration, the Cardinal, from the stately portico 
of the Cathedral, acknowledged the salutes of the thou- 
sands as they passed, and while fatigued by the strain of 
the several hoyrs constant watching, he remained in his 
place until the last man had gone by. Representative so- 
cieties from all the parishes in the city, many from Wash- 
ington and country districts were in line headed by their 
respective pastors. Members of the Holy Name Societies 


from many states, Knights of various organizations, Ger-. 


mans, Hibernians, Poles, Bohemians, Lithuanians, delega- 
tions from the Colored churches bearing a banner with the 
inscription, “He’s our Cardinal, too,” all united in the 
impressive tribute to a prince of the Catholic Church, 
to the foremost citizen of Maryland, and to one of the 
greatest figures of the nation. The Tabernacle Society 
of Baltimore tendered a reception to his Eminence on 
Tuesday. This was followed by the dedication of the 
Gibbons Memorial Chapel at St. Mary’s Industrial School 
on Wednesday, and the services at the cathedral in which 
4,000 chi!dren took part brought the program of events 
to a fitting close. Cardinal Week will furnish a glori- 
ous page in the Church annals of Baltimore. 
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Masonry in Manila.—According to the Cable-News 
American of Manila, September 3, three hundred master 
Masons attended the temple dinner at the Masonic 
Temple, Manila, on September 2. Of the five speakers 
mentioned by the Manila daily, three were judges, Ross, 
Crossfield and Smith; another, Dr. (of divinity) Murray 
Bartlett, formerly rector of the Episcopal Cathedral of 
Manila and at present president of the government uni- 
versity of the Philippines, and the fifth a business man, 
Mr. Strong, who addressed the high school of students 


of Manila the week before. 


Magazine Loses.—Judge Ward, of the United States 
Circuit Court, denied the motion of the Review of Reviews 
Company for an injunction restraining Postmaster General 
Hitchcock from transporting its magazine as second-class 
mail matter by fast fast freight trains instead of by fast 
mail trains. The Review of Reviews Publishing Company 
charged that the new order was a discrimination against 
it in favor of its two chief competitors, The Literary 
Digest and the Outlook. Both of these publications: are 
issued weekly, while The Review of Reviews is a monthly 
magazine. In refusing to grant a preliminary injunction 
pending a decision on the action brought by The Review 
of Reviews Publishing Company, Judge Ward pointed out 
that the department had a right to reduce the loss caused 
by the transportation of second-class matter, and that 
the distinction in favor of publications issued at short 
intervals was due to the fact that monthly magazines were 
sent over great distances, while the radius of distribution 
for weekly publications seldom exceeded 500 miles, and 
that for dailies 250 miles on the average. 
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Ex-Minister Herbert G. Squiers.—Word was received 
of the death in London on October 19 of Herbert G. 
Squiers, former captain in the United States Army, and 
more recently Minister to Cuba and to Panama. Her- 
bert Goldsmith Squiers was born in Toronto, Canada, 
April 20, 1859. He was graduated from the West Point 
Military Academy in 1880, and in 1890 was made lieu- 
tenant of the Seventh Cavalry. He had also been in- 
structor of military science and tactics at St. John’s 
College, now Fordham University, New York. Mr. 
Squiers began his diplomatic career with his appointment 
as second Secretary of the Américan Embassy in Berlin, 
in 1894. This post he held until 1897, when he was 
made Secretary of the American Legation at Peking. 
During the attack on the city by the Boxers he acted 
as chief of staff to Sir Claude McDonald. So well did 
he conduct himself during the rebellion that President 
McKinley paid tribute to his services in a message to 
Congress, and the British Government also thanked him 
officially. In May, 1902, he was appointed by President 
Roosevelt American Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Cuba. He resigned his post in 1905, 
and was made Envoy and Minister to Panama. He re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL. D. from Fordham 
University in 1906. Mr, Squiers had been in ill health 
for the last two years. The funeral services will be held 
at the Church of St. Francis Xavier’s New York City. 


Aviators Killed.—Eugene Ely, one of the most famous 
of aviators, met his death at the Georgia State Fair in an 
attempt to make a sensational dip with his Curtiss bip'ane. 
Twenty-thousand persons witnessed the fatal mishap. 
Ely’s greatest distinction as an aviator was gained in 
San Francisco, when he flew from the aviation field a 
distance of twelve miles to the United States cruiser 
“Pennsylvania,” anchored in San Francisco Bay, and, 
after taking luncheon with the officers, flew safely back 
to his hangar. In November, 1910, he won a $550 
prize offered by the Aeronautical reserve for the first 
flight from a steamship to shore——The German aviator, 
Tacks, while making a flight near Hamburg, fell and 
died a few hours later in a hospital. This makes 102 
aviators killed in a heavier than air machine since the 
beginning of active flying, a little more than three years 
ago. Tacks is the thirteenth German to sacrifice his life. 
Germany stands third in the list of such fatalities, France 
coming first, with thirty-seven, and America next, with 
seventeen. Italy has lost eight airmen, England seven 
and Russia five. 


Mexico.—At the request of the Government, the 
Chinese cruiser Hai Chi, will not call at any Mexican 
port. During the Maderist revolution, over three hun 
dred Chinese, including small children, were barbarously 
put to death at Torreon, and the question of indemnity is 
being discussed by the two Governments. It was thought 
that the presence of the cruiser might suggest pressure 


on Mexico. In the course of his wanderings, General 
Diaz recently paid a flying visit to London, where he ex- 
pressed the intention of returning to Mexico as soon as 
public tranquillity should be fully restored. As Madera 
is being openly accused of imitating the old régime and 
of paving the way for the triumph of demagogism, the 
ex-president may not return very soon. 


Guatemala—Through the influence of three toadies 
of President Estrada-Cabrera} one Domingo Pérez Aura, 
who is characterized as an “Americanized Spaniard,” has 
secured extensive and valuable land concessions in the 
district of Peten, which borders on the colony of British 
Honduras and Mexico. Although obtained ostensibly 
for timber cutting and gathering chicle, an inspissated 
sap which is the foundation of chewing gums, Mexicans 
view the move as an attempt to establish an American 
colony in dangerous proximity to Mexico, and as another 
step towards a Central American republic under the head- 
ship of Guatemala and the protection of the United States. 
The Mexican minister to Guatemala has informed his. 
Government that he considers the colonization scheme as 
political rather than economic. 


Canada.—The results of the census have just been 
published and are disappointing. Canadians counted on 
having 8 million population at least. They have actuaily 
7,100,000, an increase of 1,700,000 during the last decade. 
There is, therefore, relatively an immense exodus from 
Canada, one person leaving out of every three of in- 
crease. The greatest increase is in the western prov- 
inces. Saskatchewan has grown from 91,000 to 453,000; 
Alberta from 73,000 to 373,000; British Columbia from 
178,000 to 363,000; and Manitoba from 255,000 to 455,- 
900. Among the cities Montreal has increased by 200,- 
000, and has now 466,000 inhabitants; Vancouver, B. C. 
and it environs, have 125,000, an increase of nearly 
100,000. Calgary and Edmonton have respectively 44. 
000 and 25,000, instead of 4,000 and r,000. Toronto 
has increased by 168,000, and now numbers 376,000. 
The Maritime Provinces are either stationary or show a 
loss of population. The redistribution of seats in par- 
liament will give 5 additional to each of the western 
provinces. As British Columbia is Conservative and 
Manitoba more Conservative than Liberal, this will mean 
a slight advantage to Liberalism in the West. On the 
other hand, as the Maritime Provinces inclined to be Lib- 
eral lose 5, the redistribution will hardly affect the balance 
of parties. The Methodist Conference at Toronto has 
passed resolutions concerning the Ne Temere decree fu) 
of the usual misrepresentations. Thus, it repudiates the 
idea that any church decree should have the power to 
override the civil law, and is of the opinion that a mar- 
riage ceremony performed by a person authorized by 
the State should be valid irrespective of the religion of 
the parties concerned. But nowhere in Canada has.a 
church decree any such power, and everywhere in Canada 
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a marriage performed by a person authorized by the 
State is legally valid irrespective of the religion of the 
parties, proyided it conform in all respects to the law 
of the State——The McGill students were riotous again 
on their theatre night. The western crops continue 
to show great degeneration of grade. 


Great Britain—The Unionist members of Parliament 
are not of one mind as regards the use of their salaries. 
Some refuse to accept the treasury warrant, others give 
the sum to charities in their constituencies. This is 
thought by many to come so near to illegality as to en- 
danger to the members’ position at the next election. The 
great body of Unionist members seem to be taking the 
salary and saying nothing——There is not a little dif- 
ference of opinion regarding the details of the Old Age 
Insurance Bill. Mr. McKenna announced the other day 
that the Government would stand or fall by it. This, 
however, does- not mean that all amendments will be 
refused. Unionist papers announce a deadlock be- 
tween the Government and the Irish party over the 
financial part of the Home Rule Bill. The wish, prob- 
ably, is father to the thought——The Labor party has 
won the general elections in Western Australia. In 
South Australia the party seems securely established in 
the Government. In the Commonwealth Government it 
is in difficulties on account of the defeat of the Referen- 
dum, and also in New South Wales, because its land law 
takes away the right of rural lessees of public lands to 
convert leases into freeholds, and its labor-disputes law 
has been framed to include agricultural laborers. 


Ireland.—The Hierarchy in their annual meeting at 
Maynooth condemned the late strike as wrong in prin- 
ciple, injurious to trade and nascent industries, and de- 
creed by an organization alien to Irish labor. “A more 
glaring instance of the evil of being tied to Great Britain 
in our local affairs could not be found.” While relying 
mainly on “sound public opinion formed by Christian 
principles,’ the Bishops approved of legislation con- 
stituting a quasi-arbitral court, to which all conflicts be- 
tween employers and employees should be referred, and 
prohibiting strikes until after the court’s award a fixed 
time had elapsed, sufficient for the public mind to grasp 
the situation. Cardinal Logue called attention to the 
large number of honors in Gaelic on the prize listaran 
the Maynooth students, and said there was more done 
for the revival of Gaelic in Maynooth than in any other 
part of the country. Lord Pirrie, President and 
Pieesawner ofthe Harland and: Woltt ship-building 
a reception he gave in Belfast to the 


plant, said at : 
British Postmaster-General, “experience showed that 


Irishmen are perfectly capable of managing their own 
affairs.’ His interests were larger now than ever, and 
he had no fear that their finances would suffer by Home 
Rule. It was the men who allowed no representation to 
the Catholics of Belfast, one-third of the population, who 


are now imputing religious intolerance to Nationalist 
Irishmen. Those men were “past-masters in the art of 
penalizing on religious grounds.” There was no one 
with a stake in Belfast or Ulster who was able or willing 
to lead the opposition to,Home Rule. In matters of 
Irish Government, as in local affairs, Catholics and 
Protestants could, work together in harmony. There 
were remarkable demonstrations in honor of Mr. Shane 
Leslie on his departure for the United States to lecture 
in behalf of the Gaelic League. An immense torchlight 
procession accompanied him to the train in Dublin, and 
both in Dublin and Cork leading representatives of the 
clergy and of the civic and social bodies paid him tribute. 


Portugal.—The custom house receipts for July, 1911, 
mentioned in number 131, should have shown a difference 
of $438,000 in favor of the receipts for July, 1910. 
One of the first steps of the Government when the Royalist 
uprising began was to arrest and confine a large number 
of priests. It then published a manifesto to the citizens, 
in which it declared that if each priest in the country 
influenced only three men, a considerable army could 
be raised in a short time. While the priests were being 
conveyed to prison, they were stoned and spat upon by 
an angry mob, the guard doing nothing to protect them; 
but when an attempt was made in Oporto to lynch some 
priests, a body of infantry hastened to their rescue. 
The reports made to the friendly Spanish press by the 
Portuguese monarchists give glowing accounts of their 
equipment and prospects. Captain Paiva Couceiro, who 
is the brains of the undertaking, has enlisted only Portu- 
guese, and of them only those who have had some mili- 
tary training———In answer to the petition of various 
commercial and industrial concerns for some delay in 
exacting the taxes because business was so stagnant, the 
Minister of the Treasury has insisted on prompt payment, 
for the Government needs the money and does not wish to 
attempt to raise a loan. 


China.—The Imperialists have not yet succeeded in 
putting down the revolt, though there are said to be 
4,000 regular troops in the neighborhood of Hankow, 
the rebels’ stronghold. A massacre in that city of eight 
hundred Manchus is reported. As in the “Sicilian Ves- 
pers,” the victims’ inability to pronounce correctly a 
certain word brought instant death. An engagement 
between an imperial army of two thousand men and an 
equal force of republicans was indecisive. The govern- 
ment troops gave way at first; then the rebels retired 
owing to a lack of ammunition, leaving three hundred of 
their dead on the field. Multitudes of refugees who have 
fled to Shanghai report that nearly the entire valley of 
the Yangtse, as far as Hankow, is in the hands of the 
rebels. The foreign concessions in Hankow are con- 
sidered safe, as Sir Alfred Winsloe, commander of the 
British Eastern fleet, as senior officer, has under him a 
joint foreign force to protect American and European 
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interests. The government seems confident that the re- 
bellion will soon be suppressed, though a loan of $3,000,- 
000 which is needed for the army, cannot be obtained 
from foreign bankers. 


France.—General de Charette, one of France’s most 
brilliant soldiers in recent history, died October 10, at 
his family seat of Basse-Motte near Saint Malo in 
Brittany, at the age of eighty. Catholics will recall his 
gallant services to the Holy See as Commander of the 
Pontifical Zouaves during the troublesome years 1860- 
1870. De Charette won the admiration of the world 
during the sharp fighting at Castelfidardo and at Men- 
tana. Even after the departure of the French auxiliaries 
in 1870 had made the occupation and defence of Rome 
impossible in the face of the invading army sent by 
Victor Emmanuel to wrest the sovereignty of the city 
from the Pope, the undaunted leader of the Pontifical 
troops continued the struggle until an express order sent 
him by Pius IX forced him to abandon the fight. In 
the Franco-Prussian war, at the head of a volunteer 
corps of Vendeans, de Charette fought with valor, win- 
ning the highest commendation of the Republican forces 
under Gambetta. During the siege of Loigny he was 
grievously wounded and left for dead on the battlefield. 
Some of his followers finding him alive at the end of 
a terrible day’s fighting, carried him to a field hospital 
where, unknown to the Prussians, he was nursed back 
to health. His gallantry that day won him promotion 
to the command of a brigade in the army of the West. 
It was de Charette, it will be remembered, who in op- 
position to the growing anti-Catholic sentiment of French 
leaders in 1871 brought about the public consecration 
of his legion to the Sacred Heart in June of that year. 
He took no part in politics following the proclamation 
of the republic, but spent his years quietly in the retire- 
ment of his family seat in Brittany. General Charette 
was the author of an interesting story of the legion he 
led so long, entitled “Reminiscences of the Pontifical 
Zouaves: Rome 1860-1870; France 1870-71.” General 
de Charette married an American, Miss Antoinette Polk, 
a member of the famous Tennessee family. The 
Franco-German negotiations concerning the Morocco 
question are continuing, though little is heard of them 
in the more serious matters recently developing in con- 
tinental diplomacy. French papers say that the chief 
difficulty in their consideration arises from the Congo 
concessions to be made. Public opinion in France seems 
to be averse to yielding much in that direction. It will 
be dishonorable, says the press, in time of peace to 
abandon colonies whose upbuilding has cost the country 
a heavy price and whose possession has been so gallantly 
acquired. 


Italy.—The country is afflicted just now with a heavy 
share of the world’s evils. What with the war in 
Tripoli, the earthquake in Sicily, sharply recalling the 


terrible scenes of 1908, and the cholera, the Italian peo- 
ple needs all its fortitude to weather the storm. War 
news is,scarce. Besides the inilitary censorship enforced 
on all news from Tripoli the cable between that place 
and Malta is being used exclusively for army messages. 
Press despatches are refused transmission over the cable 
and must be mailed to Malta or Syracuse. From 
Turkish sources the report was sent out that the negoti- 
ations between the powers and Turkey, with a view to a 
restoration of peace, had failed. Propositions made by 
the powers, says the report, could not be accepted with 
honor, and Turkey will pursue a firm and just policy 
in defence of her rights in Tripoli. The cholera epi- 
demic was marked last week by violent outbreaks on the 
part of peasants at Segni, a town of 7,000 population, 
distant half an hour by railway from Rome. 


Tripoli—The meagre reports from the seat of war 
show that General Caneva, commander of the Italian 
army expedition in Tripoli, is now directing his atten- 
tion chiefly to making the city of Tripoli an impregnable 
base from which will be provided the reinforcements and 
supplies necessary for the campaign in the interior. For- 
tifications are being extended all about the city, making 
it a thoroughly entrenched camp. In addition posts will 
be established along the line of the advance into the 
country, in order to make it impossible for the enemy to 
cut off the invading column from its base of supplies —— 
News from the interior reaching the Italian commander 
through friendly natives describe the Turks as making an 
active campaign among the Arabs to incite them against 
the Italians. 


Germany.—The war in Tripoli has offered a difficult 
problem. for German diplomacy to solve. The friendly 
overtures made to Turkey in the past had raised the 
hopes of the latter to look to Germany for possible 
support in the crisis of a war; while Ita!y, as a member 
of the Triple Alliance, might naturally expect a favor- 
able attitude towards herself on the part of the sister 
country. It was a case where the German Eagle had 
needs face two ways at the same time. To sacrifice the 
friendliness of Italy would weaken the European prestige 
of Germany at a period when England and France would 
be anxious to win over the rejected ally, and yet the 
advantages which the land of the crescent was promising 
could no less be foregone. In this situation Germany 
has been eager to bring about conciliation by every means 
possible, and to extend her sympathy to both parties. 
The Tripolitan dilemma has proved almost as distressing 
as the Moroccan difficulty. The barbaric settlement 
of disagreements by the argument of a duel, which the 
German Emperor has rather encouraged within the army, 
has lately claimed its victims in the German gymnasium 
at Rudolstadt in Thuringen. The student Hans von 
Necker was shot on the “field of honor” by Dietz, a fel- 
low student. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Holy Name Society 


Anyone familiar with Baltimore will remember the 
huge building known as Lyric Hall, which stands about 
half-way between the grey Mount Royal Station of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and the new white marble 
structure, now the Union Station of the Pennsylvania 
and its associated lines. Lyric Hall was the place where 
on Monday, October 16, the Holy Name Society as- 
sembled its delegates from all parts of the country, for 
its first General Congress. Even Canada sent its 
representatives. The meeting coincided with and made 
part of the festivities which Baltimore was then busy 
with, in celebrating the Golden Jubilee of Cardinal 
Gibbons. 

How many people filled the seats of the vast auditor- 
ium is something which is only of secondary importance. 
Far more impressive was the fact that you saw before 
you an immense assembly of men, some of them ap- 
parently from business or the professions, who had 
some control of their time and occupations, but also and 
perhaps the main contingent sturdy hard-handed work- 
ingmen, who had willingly traveled hundreds, some of 
them a thousand miles or more—a journey involving an 
outlay of hard earned money that must have required 
a great deal of previous and subsequent saving—yet 
who gladly made the sacrifice and gave up their time for 
absolutely no other purpose than to meet for a few hours 
in order to make a public and united proclamation of 
their reverence for the Holy Name of Jesus Christ. 

Such a purpose assumed as the exclusive object of a 
great organization of every-day practical men must nec- 
essarily be somewhat of a puzzle to the world outside. 
It does not seem large enough to account for so much 
effort. But it must be remembered that the name by 
which the Society is designated is a part of that symbol- 
ism which is so intimately interwoven in everything 
connected with Catholic belief and practice. The scope 
of the Society is much wider than its name would seem 
to imply. Its first object, namely, war against profanity, 
is a proclamation to the world of the doctrine which the 
non-Catholic part of it is forgetting: the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. Herein lies the opportuneness of the 
Association and the inspiration it affords for united and 
aggressive cooperation. These serious, hard working, 
practical men thought it worth while to assemble at 
Baltimore for that purpose, and to make the year 1911 
the beginning of a series of annual conventions which 
are to be roll-calls in the battle for that great object. 
These men know that belief in the Divinity of Christ is 
the foundation stone of modern civilization, and it is 
worth recording that the earnestness of these men in 
the fight they are waging is not restricted to resolutions 


and proclamations. They are earnest Catholics, and a 


large number of them had received Holy Communion 
on the morning of the Convention and crowded the 
Cathedral again in the evening to assist at Vespers and 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The proceedings: of the Congress were momentarily 
interrupted, or rather their picturesqueness was added 
to, when the Apostolic Delegate in his grey robes entered 
the Hall and read for the delegates a letter from the 
Holy Father, which all listened to standing; kneeling at 
the end for the Papal blessing. Later on a flash of red 
was seen at the end of the Hall, and the Cardinal in his 
scarlet ascended the platform and let his heart speak to 
the assembly in words of encouragement and _ praise. 
As he withdrew he was accompanied down the aisle by 
a stalwart delegate in the uniform of the New York 
Fire Department, the Catholic chaplain who has estab- 
lished a branch of the Holy Name Society among the 
valiant fire-eaters of the metropolis. The chaplain of the 
New York Police was also present, but in clerical garb. 

A series of resolutions had been prepared for the 
meeting. They were in reality a digest of a much larger 
number that had been sent in from all sections of the 
country. They dealt mainly with the means to be taken 
in the fight against profanity, but there were also sub- 
sidiary ones, such as the methods to be adopted for the 
suppression of vile plays and indecent picture shows, and 
for the support of the Catholic press. Readers of 
America will be pleased to hear that the last named 
resolution, which was carried unanimously, pledged the 
members to support, not only the local organs, but “the 
great national weekly, organized and directed by the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus.”* 

There were addresses by an eloquent Dominican, 
Father J. T. McNicholas, Attorney-General Hogan, of 
Ohio; Father John C, Fearns, of Revere, Mass., and the 
chaplain of the New York Police, Father Francis Sul- 
livan, who has organized a Junior League of the Holy 
Name outside the Department, and who is also suc- 
cessfully laboring with the guardians of the peace in his 
native city. Others also spoke. Besides the addresses, 
diplomas were given to some of the members of the 
Association as a recognition of the zeal which they had 
shown for years in building up the organization. In 
the great procession that took place in the afternoon in 
connection with the Jubilee, the Holy Name Societies 
were given a place of honor. Such were in brief the 
proceedings of the First National Congress. It may 
well congratulate itself on having done very much at 
this initial meeting for the interests of Catholicity in the 
United States. STAFF CORRESPONDENT. 


Catholics and Labor Unions 


According to the statistics drawn up by a competent 
Labor Commission, and quoted in the Nation for August 


12, 1909, “about half of those in the trade unions are 


Roman Catholics, the rest Protestants or without religious 
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preference.’ This statement, carefully prepared though 
it was, appears to be rather excessive at the present 
date; but it makes plain the great interest which priests 
and Catholic societies are called upon to take in the trade 
unions of our country. 

At the last general convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, when the resolutions drawn up were not 
as radical as Socialists desired they should be, Victor 
Berger remarked that nothing else could be expected be- 
cause of the predominance of blue and green, a combina- 
tion which results in yellow. The green, of course, repre- 
sented the large Catholic element among the sons of 
Erin, while we may be sure that under the blue he had 
not a few of the Catholic German workers in his mina, 
who by their demonstrations at the convention were 
causing no slight confusion in the Socialist camp. 

The strength of the Church in many of our unions 
was brought home to the writer as he stood before St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, in New York, to watch the Labor 
day parade march by in serried columns. At times rank 
on rank would reverently lift the hat, or even pass with 
bared head along the full front of the great Cathedral, 
showing the pride they felt in thus professing before the 
world that faith for which they were prepared to offer 
up their very lives. Again only an isolated few would 
acknowledge the Lord there holding His review from the 
silent Tabernacle. But where the red was prominent 
one usually looked in vain for the salute that meant so 
much, though the Celtic cut of features often told their 
tale or the hand half-lifted from instinctive habit, and 
dropped again. The long, endless files of the garment 
workers, with their Socialist pennons and Yiddish inscrip- 
tions, could not be expected to know Who dwelled within, 
but the Italian labor union, too, marched by as stolid and 
unmoved as if not one in all their numbers had ever heard 
of the existence of the Church of Rome. 

The force of association could well be studied here, 
and the absolute need of discrimination ‘between the 
various locals. The activity of priests and of the leaders 
of Catholic organizations can nowhere be better employed 
than in following with keenest interest the proceedings 
of the unions to which the laborers beneath their care 
belong. The interests of the workers are the interests 
of the Church. 

“Perhaps nowhere to-day,” writes one who is but re- 
peating a truism of modern economics, “is the conflict 
with the Socialist propaganda being waged so continu- 
ously, so actively and at such close range, as within the 
ranks of the organized industrial crafts.’ The reason 
for this is evident. The work of bringing to Socialism 
the unorganized laborers of any country is slow and pain- 
ful, must be carried on with individuals and remain inse- 
cure. Members of local trade unions, on the contrary, 
have already gained through organization a certain solid- 
arity, and if swung over to the Socialist party can be 
permanently held by joint subscriptions to Socialist papers 
and other influences that can constantly be brought to 


bear upon them. The outlying elements of labor will 
then readily enough be caught up and swept along in 
any emergency by the strong current of Socialist organi- 
zation. 

Socialism is contemplating nothing less than the ab- 
sorption of Labor Unionism. Precisely in as far as op- 
position exists between these two forces is the bond 
between Unionism and the Church drawn closer. Both 
must have nothing more at heart than the true welfare 
of the worker and of the poor. Both must spend them- 
selves in this noble service. It must not be a merely 
negative effort consisting in nothing but opposition to 
Socialistic aggression, as is often the case, but a strong, 
positive energizing cooperation for the relief of poverty ; 
the improvement of labor conditions, wherever reasonably 
demanded ; and the social betterment of the world, making 
the law of Christ the rule of all our activity. 

To safeguard the union laborer, to point out to him his 
dangers or to teach him how to meet them is evidently one 
of our gravest duties. Socialist locals must forever be 
sealed to the Catholic. The fact is clear that taking 
Socialism, not as it might be, but as it actually is, the 
laborer must finally come to choose between it and the 
Church, between it and Christ. The Catholic Church 
is for Socialism the block of stumbling, and any means 
is licit than can asperse her fair name or cast discredit 
upon her ministers. Priests and Catholic organizations 
should thoroughly understand the sympathies of the 
various trade union locals to which the parish members 
belong or which they are likely to enter. The establish- 
ment even of Catholic locals would be a welcome sup- 
port and encouragement for Unionism, since this, as a 
body, is still bravely fighting to throw off its Socialist 
incubus, 

It is true that many locals are Socialistic; it is true 
that entire unions are avowedly so; it is true even that 
various State conventions have endorsed the first prin- 
ciple of the Socialist platform. The cause of Socialism 
is being promoted night and day within almost every 
union of the American Federation of Labor, which itself 
is yearly pestered and annoyed by Socialist resolutions 
that are proposed only to be rejected. As Sociakists ex- 
press themselves, they can lead the horse to the water, 
but cannot make it drink. By often repeating the action, 
however, they hope to succeed at last. Then they can 
saddle and ride it too. No one who is truly interested 
in the welfare of the laborer and in the preservation of 
the faith of the working millions can fail to see how 
grave and imminent the danger is. 

We know that Catholic activity has already manifested 
itself strongly, even at the national conventions; but 
we have not as yet even begun a concerted Catholic 
labor movement, such as is at present gathering strength 
and momentum in Germany. It is true that under dif- 
ferent circumstances different methods must be employed. 
Activity within the labor unions may for the present 
usually be our best tactics. 
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There are in the entire German empire 3,291 Catholic 
workingmen’s associations, with a total membership of 
439,749. ‘The burning question has been whether such 
Societies should be exclusively Catholic, or whether it 
Is not better to adopt in preference the so-called “Chris- 
tian Industrial Unions.” A widely-spread conviction is 
that Catholics alone are not sufficiently strong, and should 
invite the co-operation of Christians of all denominations. 
The guidance of the Church, it is thought, would not 
be forfeited by this, and should any local go astray her 
voice could readily recall its members. The fact is that, 
according to a recent account, not more than fifteen per 
cent. of the membership in these labor unions is Prot- 
estant, so that their spirit remains strongly Catholic. Op- 
position is taken to these views by the Catholic labor 
federation known as “Sitz Berlin,” which counts 1,229 
societies with 130,000 members, and which holds that 
the entire movement should remain directly under ec- 
clesiastical control. 

The conditions which have called forth the labor ac- 
tivities of German Catholics have not as yet arisen, and 
must not be permitted to arise in our own country. Or- 
ganized labor in Germany, with the exception of what 
has been here described, is entirely identified with So- 
cialism. These same conditions Socialists have pledged 
themselves to bring about in our labor unions. Their 
efforts, as we have seen, are already bearing results. 
What are we to do to meet them? 

“Three great forces,’ says a writer in a non-Cath- 
olic publication, “are to-day affecting the intellectual and 
emotional life of the working people: trades unions, So- 
cialism, and the Roman Catholic Church.” The attitude 
of Socialism towards the Church is sufficiently clear. 
Its interest in the trade unions, as Socialists themselves 
declare, is to change them into revolutionary centers. 
“Unionism,” says the Socialist President-elect of the 
International Association of Machinists, “is the body 
and Socialism is the soul of the labor movement.” Such 
at least is their dream. What part is the Church to take 
in this struggle, mindful alike of the spiritual welfare of 
the laborer and his temporal needs and happiness? 

At every great labor convention Socialists hold their 
own private meetings at which each movement is care- 
fully studied and discussed, in which the resolutions to 
be submitted are first put to the ballot, and where the 
means are decided upon to cover up a defeat or follow 
out success even to the limit of possibility. The humor 
of the situation is that when Catholics attempted at St. 
Louis, during the last national convention, to evince a 
particular interest in the Federation, without displaying 
even in the least the disloyalty of which Socialism has 
often been guilty, there was at once an outcry from the 
entire Socialist press. Even to attend Mass in a cor- 
porate manner, as members of the Federation, was be- 
traying it into the hands of Rome. The insincerity of 
such an attitude is often most exasperating; but it will 
not deter Catholics from exercising their rights and safe- 


guarding their interests, spiritual and temporal. To at- 
tempt in merest self-defence and in the most modest way 
what Socialism has most brazenly carried out a thousand 
times calls forth from its camp at once a chorus of most 
virtuous indignation. The consolation is, that in this 
Socialism is not so very different from other enemies 
the Church has had from the beginning, and still will 
have when Socialism shall have passed into history to 
trouble only the mind of the poor schoolboy, like a thou- 
sand other sad, unhappy and forgotten things. Social- 
ism, too, under the Providence of God, can only work 
unto the good of those who love Him. 

In the meanwhile there is work for us to do, and the 
unions will heartily welcome our activity in whatever 
way it can be most prudently displayed. Socialism is 
founded upon class-hatred. The unions, where Social- 
istic ideas have not infected them, still at least propose 
to themselves the ideal of justice for all, the ideal of 
Christ and of His Church. He wished to be descended 
from royalty and wealth and to be laid in the tomb of the 
rich; but He was born into the labor-world and in this He 
desired to live. It was a school of laborers He drew 
about Him and by the mouth of the workers did He 
evangelize the world, teaching neither hatred towards 
the rich, nor contempt of authority, but justice and love 
for all and the coming of the Kingdom of God. Healing, 
like Him, the temporal wounds of mankind, we shall 
lift up its gaze to the cross whence alone salvation 
can come to the world. JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


Turkey’s Dilemma 


If we could forget the wrongs inflicted by Moslems 
on Christians, or logically hope for fair treatment, some 
day, from enlightened Turkish rulers to the poor rayahs 
dependent upon them, we could easily sympathize with 
new Turkey in her present sore straits. She is being 
openly despoiled by a nominally Christian state which 
protested faintly at persecution of Christians nearer home, 
but finds it incumbent on her to take up the cudgels in 
defense of a handful of traders who help to replenish 
an exhausted exchequer. Italy judges possession of a 
tract of land inhabited by hostile Arabs of more advan- 
tage than a protectorate over the barren peaks of Chris- 
tian Albania. She scarcely raised her voice to seek 
justice for the latter, but she is ready to go to war fora 
piece of African territory that may prove as fatal to her 
as her first footing in Abyssinia. Italy’s ambition of 
colonial extension can meet with but scant approval from 
any impartial observer of her iniquitous home adminis- 
tration, and it is hard to pronounce between the respective 
merits of irreligion and infidelity as informing elements 
for a wild untutored race such as the denizens of the 
Tripolitaine. On the whole, the cause of righteousness 
is better served, perhaps, by the frank barbarian than 
by the hypocritical guardian of faith and morals that 
Italy is known to be. 
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The position of Turkey is critical in the extreme, for 
there is not a point in that sorry empire at this moment 
immune from trouble. Wherever we look its footholds 
are insecure, in Europe, Asia, or Africa. Round Uskub, 
Ipek, and other Macedonian towns the rebel bands of 
Serbs, Bulgars, and Vlachs are in process of re-forma- 
tion. The Greek propaganda which had somewhat 
slackened, is revived in all Hellenic districts, and dis- 
content is rife on the borders of Thessaly as well as in 
Crete. Albania is a perpetual fountain of unrest. To 
the dissension between tribes of different creeds is now 
added the jealous resentment of Moslem Albanians 
against the Government which has granted particular 
privileges to the Malissoris. Solidarity with these prom- 
ises greater advantages than continued loyalty to Moslem 
governors. The brotherhood of nationality appeals more 
strongly than ever to the Moslem Albanian, who will ul- 
timately adhere to it rather than to brotherhood of creed. 

In Asia the prospect for the Young Turks is just as 
disquieting. The revolt in Yemen was only partially 
quelled, and between Kurds and Armenians there are 
daily conflicts. Arabia knows little and cares less about 
the program of Union and-Progress. If the Arabs were 
consulted they would probably demand the restoration 
of old Abdul Hamid and condign punishment for the 
self-styled regenerators of modern Turkey. In vain does 
the Constantinople Press attribute disorders to English 
guineas and American dollars distributed in Aden and 
Adana, contempt for the new régime is spreading to the 
farthest corners of the empire in Asia, 

But it is in Africa that Young Turkey is suffering her 
bitterest humiliations. We have seen of how little weight 
was her word when France and Germany disputed over 
their respective claims in a land supposed to be under 
her jurisdiction. Bit by bit Turkey has been losing her 
African dominions. After Algiers, Egypt; and after 
Egypt, Morocco and Tunis; but it was reserved to the 
Young Turk government to be robbed of Tripoli in the 
most cynical manner yet recorded. A government that 
had so shamefully violated its engagements towards its 
Christian subjects deserved perhaps no better, but the 
chastisement is, unfortunately, not calculated to aid 
justice or relieve suffering. How far removed from the 
spirit of the Crusaders are the Italian flibusters may be 
gauged from their coveting a land inhabited by Mahom- 
medans, rather than exact some measure of liberty for 
their Christian brethren nearer home. Politics, indeed, 
have little to do with morals, and still less with common 
humanity, but Italy does not even make a show of seek- 
ing any end beyond selfish agerandizement. She can 
hardly lay claim to what is called military glory since 
her adversary, as has been justly stated, is a prey to 
chronic civil war. 

Turkey’s isolated condition, her scanty material re- 
sources, and the disorganized state of ‘her army, preclude 
any chance of successful resistance to Italy’s sudden on- 
slaught. She has no avowed political allies: Germany, 


on whom she counted, and whose support she thought 
she had purchased by immense economical concessions, 
failing her utterly in the hour of need. England looks 
on impassibly while her former protegé is being dis- 
membered. More, the appointment of Kitchener, a man 
of action, not a diplomat, to the Governorship of Egypt, 
was an alarming symptom for men who asked for benev- 
olent passivity abroad while they pursued “pacific re- 
forms” at home. England plainly intimates to Turkey 
that her natural protector is now the factor with whom 
she practised over Bosnia regardless of England’s advice. 
France has been estranged by Turkey’s persistent favor- 
ing of German commercial enterprise. Russia remains 
the darkest spectre that looms on the Turkish horizon, 
for she is the most natural successor and the most logical 
foe. 

There is an inborn fear of Russia in all Turkish hearts. 
The events of 1877 and 1888 are not forgotten, and 
Young Turkey fully realizes that the policy which in- 
cited England and France to save her from disruption 
in those crucial moments, exists no longer to-day. New 
dangers, fresh foes, have arisen, and the expiring relict 
of Asiatic fanaticism in Europe is confronted with 
Teuton aspirations. The,endeavors of the Young Turks 
to conciliate the Triple Alliance and form an identifi- 
cation of interests with its prime factor, Germany, have 
been the most pitifully disastrous fiasco of modern in- 
ternational politics. It is the Powers whose friendship 
they have cultivated at the expense of older allies that 
reduce Turkish territory. Austria deprived them of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Italy seizes Tripoli. It re- 
mains for Germany to establish a protectorate over the 
land through which runs her great railroad to Bagdad, 
and then the Young Turks may well exclaim: Heaven 
save me from my friends! 

The cabinet of Hakki Pasha was regarded as the 
fourth adherent of the policy that groups Middle Europe 
against East and West. It forgot im its eagerness to 
stand alongside the presumably greatest military force 
in the world, that Bismarck had adroitly fostered Italian 
pretensions in Africa, and that the natural trend of 
Austro-German expansion would be from the Baltic to 
the A®gean Sea. There were not wanting, however, 
plenty of warnings to its Government from the Turkish 
Press. Not so long ago Hikmet had a leader which 
said :—“Germany is our worst enemy because it is mas- 
querading as a friend. Germany has got all possible 
economical concessions in our dominions, and we reject 
the solid, handsome article of English and French manu- 
facturers for coarse German products. In return Ger- 
many’s allies are egged on by her to despoil us.” +. 

The infatuation of the Young Turks went so far as 
to make their mouthpiece, the Crown Prince Yussuf- 
Izeddin, declare after his recent tour in Europe, that he 
found Germany pre-eminent in both might and culture. 
This undiplomatic pronouncement is but one of many 
blunders of the Hakki cabinet. The tour of the Sultan's 
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heir was intended to bring a personal note of intimacy 
between the new régime in Turkey and foreign poten- 
tates. But it displeased the conservative Mahommedan 
population. It is of course unheard of that any de- 
scendant of the Prophet should deign to visit his brother 
rulers, The fiction which makes the Sultan Sovereign 
of the World can only be upheld by avoidance of those 
parts of it that refuse to acknowledge allegiance. The 
innovation which sent Yussuf-Izeddin among his peers 
had no practical result. Germany, whose gift of the 
splendid fountain in Hippodrome Square is a monument 
of the Kaiser’s friendship for the ex-Sultan, is presented 
a model battleship—nucleus of the projected Turkish 
fleet—to his deposers, and now watches with polite regret 
the destruction of this embryo sea-power by her ally 
Italy. 

How can the inexperienced men who undertook to 
rejuvenate and consolidate their tottering old Empire 
find the guiding thread in this fluctuating line of policy? 
They have been deceived and must bear the penalty. 
Russia, ever the most steadfast and most sincere of 
Turkey’s many foes, does not conceal her satisfaction 
at the Young Turks’ disillusionment. The Novoe 
Vremiye compares the Hakki cabinet clinging to Ger- 
many to a drowning man clasping a serpent. The pity 
of it is, in Russian minds, that European complications 
which generally wind up with the peace offering of some 
portion of Moslem territory from one Power to another, 
have little bearing on the fate of the Christian peoples 
still oppressed by Turkish misrule. . 

Thus, turn where she will, Turkey is isolated and 
friendless, but her worst difficulties arise not from danger 
without, but from chaos within, as another paper will 
indicate. BEN Hurst. 


Another African Loot. 


The diplomacy of the European Governments in deal- 
ing with the Morocco problem is, according to a French 
political economist, prophetic of similar methods to be 
followed in the near future in another part of Africa. 
It is practically a proclamation that after they have 
satisfied their boa-like appetites by swallowing the coun- 
tries on the northern littoral of the Dark Continent, they 
will proceed to assimilate by the same process those that 
are lying expectant along the shore of the Red Sea. 
Africa, indeed, seems to be in the process of a trans- 
formation into a Greater Europe, and the English, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese and German uni- 
forms may soon grow to be as familiar to the sun- 
burnt men near the equator as to their white brethren on 
the other side of the Mediterranean. The advantages 
of commerce and the necessity of protecting their colon- 
ists will henceforth serve as a pretext for European 
interference with the ultimate purpose of subjugation. 

Before the Morocco question has been disposed of, 


lo! in Eastern Africa there arises an almost exactly 
parallel problem, but one which will call for far more 
adroit and delicate handling than that which is now 
putting the diplomats of Europe to a supreme test. It 
is the question of Abyssinia. 

The geographical, political and economic interests of 
that country are remarkably like those of Morocco, and 
it is not rash to assert that as soon as King Menelik, 
who refuses to die, finally shuffles off his mortal coil, 
the Cabinets of Europe will sit somewhere or other to 
dispose of the dead monarch’s estates, independently of 
the wishes of his heirs and assigns. Just as in Morocco, 
civil strife afforded a more or less plausible pretext for 
interference, so we are going to see immediately on 
Menelik’s demise a squabble for succession similar to 
that of Abdul Aziz and Mulay Hafid. There is, more- 
over, a resemblance in the geographical features of the 
two countries, both affording excellent opportunities for 
commercial and military operations. Moreover, the oc- 
cupation of Casablanca by France, that of Larache by 
Spain, of Agadir by Germany, of Tripoli by Italy, have 
already been duplicated in Abyssinia in the seizure of 
Massouah by Italy, of Djibouti by France, and of Zeila 
by England, not to speak of the Panther that may plant 
its claws in Abyssinia, just as it did in North Africa. 

Again, it is as sure as sure can be, looking at it in 
the light of past events, that when Menelik departs this 
life anarchy will be inaugurated both in the country of 
the Gallas at Erythrea, and in that of the Beni-Changoul 
on the borders of Harrar. He is a paralytic now, and 
is said to be on the verge of the grave, for which he 
shows an aversion most exasperating for his prospective 
heirs outside the kingdom. But when he does at last 
lay down the burden of life, then over his dead body 
the scramble will begin. 

The awe and respect in which he is held by his sub- 
jects, as well as their loyalty to the dynasty which he 
represents, have held them in check so far. But when 
he is gone the storm will break. Indeed, it is the mon- 
arch’s own action which will unchain it. For not only 
has he abrogated the Salic law, but he has designated 
his sister’s son as his successor to the throne; although 
in default of an heir in the direct line, one of the sons 
of his uncle, the Ras Dargié, has by the law of the land, 
the right to the throne. ; 

Added to this there is the clash of races and religions. 
The Prince Mikael, who has been made heir apparent, 
belongs to the inferior race of the Gallas, and although 
a convert to that particular form of Christianity which 
prevails in Abyssinia, he is of Mussulman origin. The 
Abyssinians, who are essentially traditionalists and 
nationalists, will not stand for him, and hence the very 
strong probability is civil war. Doubtless the European 
Powers, who are watching the course of events, have 
already picked their man. 

Abyssinia is a rich country, and has some very useful 
ports. France already occupies Djibouti, which is well 
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suited, not only for commercial, but strategical opera- 
tions. It is an important commercial centre for the 
caravans. Five hours’ journey from that lies the Eng- 
lish port of Zeila in Somalia. Italy, besides Erythrea, 
owns all the northern coast from Massouah to Rahoita. 
In brief, the ground is so well covered that the natives 
have very little, if any, direct communication with the 
Red Sea. 

Erythrea was given to the Italians by England, just 
as it gave Morocco to France, and Italy at that time 
began to dream of a protectorate over Abyssinia. The 
world. knows how Menelik dispelled that dream, when 
at Adowa he routed Baratieri and his 65,000 men. Ger- 
many has since then become somewhat active in those 
parts, and even Russia cherished an idea of a religious 
alliance between the Catholics of Abyssinia and the 
Russian Church, but the advances were repelled. Rome 
would be much more acceptable to the people. France 
has been very cautious all along. Indeed, it has never 
been in good odor with Menelik. A French railroad 
was attempted, but so far it has never gone beyond 
the limits of French territory. The African monarch 
looked upon it with suspicion and efforts to extend it 
ceased. 

Meantime the European Powers are watching each 
other. They have made their treaties, secret or other- 
wise, which the experience of this year has shown us 
will hold just as long as the diplomats keep their temper, 
or until commercial advantages call for a change. 
status quo established by Menelik since 1870 will be 
changed immediately; for as soon as the war of suc- 
cession breaks out Italy, England, France and Germany 
will probably interfere, on the plea of protecting their 
subjects resident in Abyssinia. Indeed, the European 
merchants of those parts are already preparing for that 
contingency and will quit Addis-Ababa, or “The New 
Flower,” as the capital is called; a name given in de- 
fiance of the fact that frequent fogs make it an un- 
pleasant place to live in. 

No doubt “The New Flower” will not be culled and 
the capital will remain intact, but England will doubtless 
gobble up the whole western region along the line which 
connects Addis-Ababa with Khartum; and will thus 
by the valley of the Blue Nile unite it to the English 
possessions in Egypt, and to Zeila in English Somalia. 
The Italians on their part will add to Erythrea Tigné, 
and Eastern Amhara as far as the capital. France will 
have the rest, which is relatively very little, that is to 
say, the country from Djibouti to the capital, which will 
mean Adal and Danakil, a small part of Choa and the 
valley of Aouache. Germany may also claim a share, 
even if the secret treaties have not provided for that 
contingency. ; 

If, however, the succession of Menelik is uncontested 
the plans of the diplomats may go awry. But even if 
there is no civil war there would be sure to be trouble 
if an attempt at invasion is made, for the Abyssinians 
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are both ardent patriots and splendid fighters, and many 
a long day will pass before they are subjugated. X. 


English Political Economists 


In an instructive paper read at the annnal Conference 
of the Catholic Young Men’s Society of Great Britain, 
held at Southampton, June 3-5, 1911, the Rev. Michael 
Maher, S.J., passes in review the Classical English 
Economists and some of their pet theories. Father Maher 
marks where these theories enter the domain of ethics 
and points out how they have failed to meet the test 
of experience, and moreover run counter to Catholic 
ethical principles. 

“Abstract economic generalizations,’ says Father 
Maher, “are one thing, concrete positive measures de- 
signed to influence the actual methods of production, 
distribution, exchange and consumption of wealth in the 
world around us are something quite different.” He seems 
to hold that only when doctrine passes out of the sphere 
of theoretic speculation and essays the practical, does it 
become the subject of ethical or theological criticism. 
But this we submit would be to allow perfect freedom 
to theoretic speculation and to require theory to be called 
to account only when it is being reduced to practice. On 
the contrary, theories are the proper object of ethical 
and theological criticism, as every text-book shows; and 
as a matter of fact, if we allow theories to pass un- 
challenged it will be hard to prevent them from being 
reduced to practice. “Principtis obsta’ is a precept no less 
sound in morals than it is in medicine, and from the 
nature of things calls for more urgent application. But 
with this exception noted, Father Maher is right in 
maintaining that in the application of theory to existing 
conditions the economist is bound to show that the 
theory is in harmony, or at all events not in conflict 
with morality or with the teaching of religion. 

The first theory which the Jesuit Philosopher dissects 
is Malthus’ theory of over-population as the chief cause 
of poverty and misery in the world. It had a most 
vehement advocate in John Stuart Mill. But, as Father 
Maher points out, experience has utterly discredited it. 
England trebled its population from the time of Mill to 
the end of the century, but the general conditions of 
the working classes had very much improved. France, 
moreover, which adopted the preventive checks such as 
abstinence from marriage and the “prudential restraint,” 
advocated by Malthus and Mill, shows the slowest in- 
crease of any country in Europe. Were it not for the 
immigration of foreigners the actual population of that 
country would be shrinking from year to year. French 
economists of to-day, we are told, mournfully recognize 
that the French nation is dying, and that unless a pro- 
found change takes place the French race will disap- 
pear and their fertile lands will pass to another people. 

Another principle which, too, may often in. the work- 
ing out, involve an infraction of the moral law of God, 
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is that of “enlightened selfishness,” which these econom- 
ists laid down as a working basis for free competition, 
the unrestricted liberty of conscience, and in general for 
their great maxim of “Jaissez faire”—leave things alone. 
“Enlightened selfishness,” as a principle, fitted in nicely 
with the assumption of Rousseau and Locke, that the 
authority of the government is the outcome of a free 
contract of the individuals composing the State. It also 
harmonized well with that other maxim of theirs, that 
the common good is best secured by permitting each 
individual to bargain freely and pursue his own in- 
terests. The State should avoid meddling, for it is the 
business of the Government, according to these cconom- 
ists, “to protect against fraud and physical violence, and 
to enforce contracts freely entered into, but beyond this 
it should abstain from interference between man and 
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man. 


But the Catholic student of ethics will not allow these as- 
sumptions to pass unchallenged. He is taught that the 
end and purpose of the State is the temporal well-being of 
the nation as a whole, and that among its primary func- 
tions is the protection of the weak and the securing of 
justice to all. He will not even in theory concede a 
false origin to authority, but will hold, according to the 
ethical philosophy of the Catholic Church, that the au- 
thority of the State is from God, though the form of gov- 
ernment and the distribution of power may be deter- 
mined by the people. 

The substitution of free competition and unlimited 
liberty of contract in place of the regulations of the 
Medieval guilds and the paternal forms of government 
prevailing in the Middle Ages, Father Maher finds has 
not worked for the bettering of the laboring class. The 
State was at length forced to ignore the false theories 
of free contract and free competition and compel the 
employer to exercise justice and humanity towards those 
working for him. In England the Government passed 
the long series of Factory Laws, “constituting,” says 
Father Maher, “one of the most valuable economic 
chapters in the British Statute Book, as well as the 
most admirable embodiment of the principles of equity.” 
This superlative is perhaps an exaggeration. The fac- 
tory laws were a long drawn-out approximation to the 
principles of equity, beginning with prescriptions of 
decency. Whether they have yet attained to the em- 
bodiment of equity may be doubted. Sweat shops still 
exist. But the Government was not unaided in restrict- 
ing liberty of contract. Father Maher points to the 
tise of the Trades Unions, which checked individualism 
and limited competition among their own members, while 
developing an esprit de corps, through which private 
sacrifices ate cheerfully made for the good of the body. 
In this respect he finds nothing in the Trades Unions to 
condemn. 

Starting with the assumption that man is “a bartering 
animal,” the economists insisted on the principle that it 
should be left entirely to buyer and seller to protect 


themselves. But, as Father Maher indicates, here too ‘as 
time went on the moral sense of the people and actual 
experience of human nature set aside the ratiocinations 
of economists. Many laws of drastic character were 
passed in England preventing adulteration and false 
representation in regard to the nature and quality ‘of 
goods and their method of production. In America the 
Pure Food laws, passed by Congress and the creation. of 
a Pure Food Bureau, under the Department of Agricul- 
ture, afford another example of the rapidity with which 
legislation is divorcing itself from economic theorists. 
The recent remedial legislation for Ireland is one of 
Father Maher’s happiest illustrations. The Irish Land 
Act, passed by the Imperial Parliament in 1881, as 
Father Maher says, was the most authoritative and com- 
plete condemnation of the laissez faire ¢reed during the 
whole century, the opponents of the bill urging that the 
measure meant the banishment of the science of Politi- 
cal Economy to the planet Saturn. 

Father Maher concludes his essay with an extract 
from the great illustration of Catholic principles and the 
method of their application to economic problems ex- 
hibited in the grand authoritative pronouncement of 
Leo XIII on the most fundamental and — far 
reaching of all sociological questions—that of the 
just remuneration of labor. Its bold and lofty vindica- 
tion of the principles of natural justice, he says in con- 
clusion, would have astonished the utilitarian John 
Stuart Mill. It is but another evidence that the Cath- 
olic Church remains ever the truest friend and the ablest 
and most uncompromising defender of the just rights 
of the poor. E. SPIELANEsGae 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Failure of the Uprising in Spain 


Maprip, Sept. 23, 1911. 

The storm of revolution which, for a few days, filled 
us with anxiety and fear has at last passed over our 
heads, and the tempest, dark and threatening, has been 
succeeded by fair weather. 

We take it for granted that the readers of AMERICA 
have obtained from the daily press the chief events that 
took place during those days of stress, when even the 
wisest hesitated to foretell what an hour might bring 
forth. Instead, therefore, of going over the ground once 
more and relating the murder of the judicial authorities 
of Cullera, the robbery and arson in Carcagente, tne dis- 
tribution of private property in Alcira, the acts of, sabo- 
age on the railways of Valencia, the attacks on the civil 
euard in Saragossa, and many other outrageous acts of 
these new Vandals, we think it better to philosophize on 
the facts, to study the origin and causes of the move- 
ment, and to point out its true character and significance. 

The revolution was not political but social. What was 
in danger was not a political party, not a throne, not a 
dynasty, but society itself, in its widest acceptation; for 
the onslaught was made on political and religious in- 
stitutions, on the army, on the bench, on the Church, on 
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the laws, on property, and on the family. There was no 
talk of an economic clash, or of a struggle between capi- 
tal and labor, or of an attempt by labor to secure the 
betterment of its material or moral conditions; the talk 
was of an assault on society, of overthrowing it, of 
destroying it root and branch, of establishing the reign 
of anarchy, of reproducing the Commune of 1870. 

The active principle of the collapsed revolution was not 
Republican, nor Socialistic in the proper sense of the 
word. It was syndicalistic, It did not start among the 
Republicans, but among the enemies of all law. The 
laborers that recognize the leadership of Lerroux did 
not join in the general strike ; the “general union of work- 
ingmen,” which is the incarnation of Spanish Socialism, 
took almost no part; the most important Republican and 
revolutionary leaders remained at a safe distance; Ler- 
roux was not in Barcelona but in Madrid, at the side 
of Canalejas; Emiliano Iglesias, the right hand man of 
Lerroux, camé into Spain and presented himself at the 
Casa del Pueblo, or Laborers’ Club, to dissuade his fol- 
lowers from cooperating in the revolt! We may here 
remark that these worthies, together with Azzati, laid 
the train for Barcelona’s “bloody week” in 1909. 

On the other hand, the laboring classes, who were 
pushed on against their will towards a general strike, 
saw betimes that they were the victims of a cruel decep- 
tion, whose purpose was to launch them upon a career of 
violence and crime for the benefit of certain professional 
agitators who exploit and enslave them. Therefore, the 
uprising collapsed. 

Where, then, is the natural inquiry, did the attempted 
revolution take its start? The answer is found in a 
“Laborers’ Confederation,’ whose central office is in 
Barcelona. It is at the head of various Catalonian or- 
ganizations or clubs and keeps up friendly relations with 
similar associations in other parts of Spain. The Bar- 
celona organization purposes to walk closely in the foot- 
steps of the “General Confederation of Labor” in France 
which, as is well known, is animated by a thoroughly 
anarchistic and communistic spirit. Affiliated to it in the 
different parts of the kingdom are twenty thousand 
laborers, who look upon the State as essentially bad and 
tyrannical, and therefore to be wiped out of existence. 
They want no beating about the bush. Their motto is: 
“Direct action by the proletariat in the shape of a general 
strike, vindictive and bloody.” 

This organization is, as is plain, syndicalistic, revolu- 
tionary and anarchistic; it is as much against a republic 
as against the monarchy; its aim is the destruction of the 
State. It started the revolution. It looked for active 
help from French. revolutionists, who had been noticed 
in considerable numbers in the country before the event, 
and it is not unlikely that it expected valuable aid from 
Portuguese friends of the plan. Funds were to be had 
in abundance. Common report says that the French 
parent organization, whose main object seems to be to 
embitter our existence, devoted five million dollars to 
work in Spain and Morocco. 


From what we have said it follows that he would 
fall into a grave and lamentable error who should con- 
clude that the revolt was the outcome of the feelings of 
the Spanish working classes as a body, or that it was as 
general and as widespread as appearances seemed to indi- 
cate. No; Spanish workingmen, broadly speaking, are 
not partial to anarchistic excesses and outrages. Far 
from approving of them, many organizations have for- 
mally protested against them, and many laborers, tired 
of the tyranny of a handful of conscienceless adven- 
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turers and agitators, have withdrawn from membership 
in clubs of such tendencies. 

Does this mean that we may joyously fold our arms 
and take a rest? Not at all. Four ways of improving 
his condition have been set before the Spanish laborer. 
These are the Socialistic plan, the Barcelona revolutionary 
plan, the Lerroux plan, and the Catholic social plan. 
This last, and it is painful to confess it, is the weakest 
and the least influential and has the fewest members. 
Here we may ask what might have happened if, instead 
of the Barcelona revolutionists alone, who did so much 
damage in a few days, the Socialists and the Lerrouxists 
had taken part in the fray? True, Lerroux ordered his 
partisans to remain aloof and they heeded him. Would 
they be as docile to him or to his lieutenants to-morrow ? 
Here is a suggestive incident. Shortly after the revolt 
had collapsed and quiet had been restored, Lerroux 
visited the local jail, where some friend and admirer of 
his had been confined for a misdemeanor. His way led 
him by many of his political followers, but instead of 
words of welcome and good will they hurled offensive 
epithets at him and gave unequivocal signs of disgust 
and hostility. They did not even hesitate to call him a 
traitor. 

But from another point of view, there is no denying 
that the revolt has given a good lesson and a providential 
warning to all, to the sluggish rich, to truckling cabinet 
officers, to the middle classes, who never remember their 
rights and their duties, and to the laborers, who have so 
often blindly submitted themselves to the guidance of 
men of bad faith. In this sense the disturbance has done 
good. For one thing, it has caused Canalejas to make a 
radical change in his policy. Displaying an activity 
which was as energetic as it was unexpected, he has 
shown that he will not be a party to subversive propa- 
gandas and attempts to stir up disorder and rebellion. 
It could be said with truth that those who fomented the 
disturbances simply tore up his political platform. Logi- 
cally, his next step should be to resign. 

Another consequence of the trouble seems to be the 
rupture of the alliance between the Republicans and the 
Socialists. The Republican leaders saw too late that 
they had lost their followers; for the Republicans of last 
year had passed on into the camp of the Socialists or 
of the anarchists. 

Finally, some of the labor organizations have received 
knock-out blows, for it has been shown that their gov- 
erning committees exercised a tyrannical sway over the 
members and exploited them for political or personal 
ends. Treated as if they were prisoners and slaves, the 
workingmen have learned that all that glittefs is not 


gold, and all that raise a hurrah for the laborers are not 


his friends. They have seen, too, that the way to ruin 
the country is to bring on unjustifiable strikes. 
NorBerto Torcat, 


Expelling Chinese from Siberia 


VLADIVOSTOK, July 27, 1911. 

I wonder if reliable prophets are recruited from the 
ranks of doctors? If so, Iam glad to leave thege other- 
wise hospitable shores, since the doctors visiting these 
parts predict that without doubt the golden autumn 
months will see the pneumonia plague established here, 
if not permanently, at least for thirty years. Distance 
lends enchantment to the view, and [ contemplate a 
certain, if not final, exit before then. 

The Litany of the Saints pleads for deliverance from 


ar 
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pestilence, famine and war. Like the Russian peasant, 
to whom it never occurs to take time by the forelock 
and about whom is the proverb: “When the thunder 
growls the peasant crosses himself,” I did not think 
of reciting it till kind friends, arriving from Dalny and 
Harbin, began to regale us with the horrible details of 
this plague; details which have before now been pic- 
tured to the rest of the world by the ever present 
cinematograph. The prospect was most upsetting to 
contemplate at short range, and in the words of the 
poet, “none for mine,” could it possibly be avoided. 

Hardly less alarming was the war scare we had in 
the late spring. Excepting the military, who are obliged 
by law to employ Russian servants, almost everyone 
else in Siberia has Chinese for cooks and waiters, and 
Japanese women for maids and nurses. With the trouble 
in Manchuria came the order that every Chinaman should 
give a strict account of himself, and to help the police 
identification each one was obliged to have two views 
of himself photographed, one front and one side view. 
Copies of these were to be pasted in his wage-book, on 
his passport, and also registered at the police station. 
Another order which made the Chinese very angry and 
which so far has never been strictly enforced, was that 
each was to wear a bracelet with some particular identi- 
fication marks on it. This order was so very distasteful, 
that rather than submit to it, not a few cut off their 
queues, dressed in European fashion and prefaced their 
own names with Russian ones, though whether they went 
through a baptismal ceremony or merely adopted the 
name that sounded sweetest to their ears I never could 
definitely determine. Many of them being unable to 
prove that they had any visible means of support were 
deported, and it was sometimes pitiful to see them driven 
through the streets by the soldiers, their miserable chat- 
tles packed on their backs. I shall always remember 
one old man, all his belongings tied up in a handker- 
chief, the tears streaming down his face, his tottering 
steps trying to keep up with the rest, as he left what to 
him had been a land of plenty compared to his famine 
and plague-stricken fatherland. Poor old thing, perhaps 
he was mercifully suffocated on the steamer that took 
them away, packed together like fish in the hold. Some 
died in port before the Yenisei sailed. 

Two months later the Minister of War arrived on a 
tour of inspection, and his observations resulted in a 
call for 10,000 more Chinese to work on the government 
forts. The Minister of War is a beautiful person with 
gorgeous red trousers. He reviewed 50,000 soldiers at 
the race course one afternoon. Infantry, artillery, 
cavalry and ever so many bands. His military bearing, 
as well as that of the soldiers, was truly perfect. There 
is a lot of style about a Russian officer. I believe the 
peasant soldier is as brave and bonny a lad as ever 
shouldered a gun. ; 

The review began at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
but the artillery had been on the grounds since mid- 
night, and the rest since early morning, so the tea from 
countless samovars and many a sack of bread and sausage 
vanished before the arrival of the Czar’s representative. 
There was a very pretty but much smaller review in 
honor of the Prince of Siam, who passed through 
Vladivostok with his Russian wife and suite on the way 
to the coronation of King George V. The Prince is a 
dapper little fellow in a neat grey uniform, and he 
seemed quite modest and shy as he returned the military 
salutes and cheers of the troops 

AN AMERICAN ABROAD. 


Portugal’s Prime Minister 


Maprip, Oct. 5, 1911. 

After our sketch of President Arriaga, we think that 
the readers of America would like to know a little about 
the man that he has chosen as President of the Council, 
or Prime Minister Joao Chagas, and to him we shall give 
our respectful attention. 

It is now about twenty years since Chagas sprang into 
prominence as a libeler. By prying into the private life 
of his victims and destroying reputations by means of 
a pen that was always dripping vindictiveness, he gained 
such notoriety as a defamer that his own partisans held 
him in fear. Gifted with a fine figure and great aptitude 
for intrigue, a bold and ready writer, he made his way 
into the salons of the great where, as is the common talk 
of Lisbon, his name became associated with blackmail- 
ing schemes, which were as profitable for him as they 
were disreputable. 

The life of Chagas has pages which might figure in 
a romance. Franco, the premier of Dom Carlos, having 
received secret information that the Republicans were 
preparing a revolutionary outbreak, at once put the 
police to work to ferret out the plot, but nothing more 
than vague surmises was the result of their efforts. 
Then Franco got a brilliant thought. He knew that 
Chagas was infatuated with a certain actress who had 
received such tokens of regard from crowns and coronets 
that she frigidly disdained the admiration of the humble 
Republican quilldriver. The premier induced the actress 
to affect great regard for Chagas and thus, little by little, 
draw from him all the details of the conspiracy. Chagas 
proved an easy dupe. Finally, on January 27, 1910, he 
bade farewell to -his supposed admiring friend and in- 
formed her that the revolution was set for the following 
day, and that he was named for an important part. But 
at dawn on that fateful twenty-eighth of January, Franco 
hastily changed the colonels of several regiments, and 
soon after a long string of conspirators started for 
Portugal’s African prisons. 

Charged by his fellow-conspirators with having be- 
trayed them, Chagas confessed openly that he had com- 
mitted no other fault than having shared the secret with 
a dancer. The whole revolution having fallen through 
on account of this indiscretion, Chagas decided to visit 
the punishment on himself. Did he mean it? However 
that may be, some of his friends happened in upon him 
just as he had drawn up his last will, and was within 
reach of a loaded revolver. He did not kill himself. He 
went into exile, where he lived like a prince on the gen- 
erous sums which the stupidity of his friends had placed 
at his disposal to effect the revolution. Four days later, 
Buiga, Costa and half a dozen other extremists avenged 
on King Carlos and his heir the astuteness of Franco in 
discovering their plot. Chagas, on his side, so lost caste 
with Portuguese Republicans, that at a meeting in Setu- 
bal held shortly before the regicide, Bernardino Machado 
told him to his face that he profaned the republic by 
mentioning it. The other day these two hugged each 
other in full parliament. The Carbonari now say that 
the revolution of October 5, 1910, was successful because 
Chagas was in jail and knew nothing about the plot. 

The Provisional Government sent Chagas as its repre- 
sentative to Paris, where he was instrumental in securing 
the recognition of the republic on the day of Arriaga’s 
election to the presidency. He is well’ placed over men 
devoid of faith, conscience and shame. 
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The Editor of the ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica’’ Replies 


. The New York Times of October 15 published the 
views of Mr. Hugh Chisholm, editor of the eleventh 
edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” on the attacks 
on that work “by certain Roman Catholic societies in 
America.” 

“As I am at present advised,” said Mr. Chisholm to 
the correspondent of the New York Times, “these critics 
apptoach the subject in a spirit which makes fair con- 
troversy impossible.’ Evidently Mr. Chisholm is an 
optimist. “As I am at. present advised” appears ‘to in- 
dicate his hope of receiving later advices telling him that 
in the heat of their indignation the American agents 
misrepresented the spirit of the “Roman Catholic socie- 
ties,’ or else that these societies have turned to penance 
in sackcloth and ashes. He would prefer, of course, the 
latter, but we think he will get no comfort unless the 
former message be sent him. 

“Everybody knows,” he continues, “that the ‘Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ is not itself a Catholic work. Eng- 
land is not a Roman Catholic country, and Catholics 
can not reasonably suppose that they will find their 
point of view dominating the theological articles of such 
a work.” This is quite true; and, beyond suggesting 
that it might well have appeared in the prospectus sent 
to Catholics, we have to remark this only, that it does 
not touch the Catholic grievance at all. The “Roman 
Catholic societies’”’ chief complaint is that the editor of 
the Encyclopedia gave them hopes regarding the treat- 
ment of religious subjects, and these hopes have not been 
fulfilled, 

“The eleventh edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ has attempted, as no previous editions have done, 
and, as I believe, no other professedly Roman Catholic 
works of this kind have done, to represent the Roman 
Catholic doctrine according as it is held predominantly 


York Times gives us the very words of the Encyclo- . 
peedia’s editor, we need no further explanation of his 
inability to understand the objective value of his pledges 
and the Catholic position that they have not been carried 
out. However, we will suppose that the words we have 
quoted are those of the New York Times correspondent, 
and that Mr. Chisholm did not wish to say that his 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” ts a “professedly Roman 
Catholic work,” nor to imply by the words, “held pre- 
dominantly,” a possible subsconscious holding ~by 
Roman Catholics of Protestant, Agnostic or Infidel doc- 
trines, nor to hint that each Catholic mind-has its own 
subjective way of looking at the objective teaching of 
the Church. We will suppose that he meant to say 
merely, that the object of the Encyclopzedia is to present 
to its readers the objective teaching of the Church as 
it is accepted by all Catholics, with the exception of a 
few who, tending to the renunciation of the Catholic 
Faith, indulge in notions of their own regarding it. We 
are justified in our supposition; for our interpretation 
of the words under discussion corresponds with the more 
florid exposition of the Encyclopedia’s aims by the editor 
of the department of religion. 

This being so, Catholics ask naturally, why in matters 
concerning them this rule has been departed from; why: 
the statement that “articles on particular Churches have 
been assigned to prominent and yet moderate members 
of those Churches,” is not verified in the case of the 
Catholic Church; why in treating Catholic matters the 
Catholic teaching is set aside in favor of views of them 
quite the reverse of Catholic? Mr. Chisholm’s explana- 
tion in the New York Times is, that Catholics are unrea- 
sonable in putting such a question. ‘‘What are errors to 
them happen to be very often conclusions of standard, 
theological and historical criticism as understood in the 
wider sphere outside that of dogmatic Roman Cath- 
olicism.” Others, as well as we, have shown something 
of the true value of these so-called conclusions; but this 
is beside the present question. Mr. Chisholm ought to 
see that practice has not corresponded to theory., Again, 
why were Catholics not warned in the prospectus of the 
special treatment they were to receive? 

Mr. Chisholm is “glad to find that these attacks are 
not supported by a great many well-instructed Roman 
Catholics.” We wish him joy of his discovery, and do’ 
not grudge him whatever consolation he gets from it. 


The Pope and the Newspapers 


We renew the warning we gave lately in connection 
with the Pope’s illness: Don’t accept blindly the stories 
set afloat about his sayings and doings with regard to 
Italy’s little war with Turkey. The Pope may have 
fallen on his knees and begged heaven to bless the 
Italian soldiers, he may have blessed them in God’s 
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name from a high window in the Vatican. There is no 
reason why he should not have done so. He is their 
Father, and they are his children. He is an Italian, and 


they are men of his own language and more or less of 


his own race. But we will not believe he did so bécause 


we read it in the newspapers. In fact, these put into his 
mouth certain utterances approving the expedition to 
Tripoli,- which belong really to the rather well-known 
Bishop of Cremona. . 

Why this anxiety to create the impression ‘that the 
Pope favors the war? To ask this question in the 
editorial rooms of our great journals would be useless. 
The answer would be: “We print what is furnished us 
by the press agencies.’ To ask these agencies in Rome 
would be as useless. They would reply: “We transmit 
the news as it is given us.’ As someone must be re- 
sponsible for what is done with a set purpose, it seems 
clear that the responsibility must lie between the Vatican 
and the Quirinal. No extraordinary acumen is needed 
to exclude the former. Hence one must conclude that 
the Italian Government, fresh from triumphing over its 
violation of the rights of the Holy See, hand in glove 
with the Judaeo-Masonic Syndic of Rome, Nathan, the 
reviler of Holy Church, denying arrogantly not so long 
ago, that the Pope could have any voice concerning peace 
or war in the Czar’s futile congress of disarmament, is 
now eager to appear to the world as clothed with the 
Sovereign Pontiff’s blessing. It is a strange practical 
commentary on the loud boastings of the past few 
months, and on the self-sufficiency of more than half a 
century. 

By the way, since the Methodist Episcopal Mission in 
Rome is in such high favor with both the Government 
and the Municipality, and has been doing such great 
work, according to its own testimony, for Christ’s King- 
dom, why do we not hear that the Reverend Doctor 
Tipple fell on his knees and blessed the Italian army? 
~ Surely, the men who cheer madly as they pass the Mis- 
sion, “would fight all the better for its pontiff’s bene- 
diction. 


Newspaper Inaccuracy 


Since people have such blind confidence in the news- 
papers, they have a right to demand that these should 
be scrupulously exact in their statements. How lightly 
editors esteem their duty in this matter may be seen from 
the following, which is otherwise of little importance: 

We tread lately in the Sunday issue of a great New 
York paper an article on rare wines, which told, among 
other things, of a gentleman who has in his cellar some 
sherry, vintaged in 1811, which belonged to Admiral 
Nelson, and some marsella (sic) made in 1801, for the 
Duke of Bronte, who acted for Napoleon. . 

How “Admiral Nelson” could have owned wine 
-yintaged in 1811, seeing that he passed from this world 
_ six years earlier, the writer of the article did not ex- 


plain, nor did the editor think it worth while to demand 
an explanation. The Duke of Bronte certainly acted for 
Napoleon—who, by the way, was in 1801 still only 
Bonaparte—but not in the manner the writer of the 
article would imply. The play began August. 1, 1798, 
with the battle of the Nile. It lasted for seven years, 
and the last act was Trafalgar. “Admiral Nelson” and 
the Duke of Bronte were one and the same; and both 
writer and editor should have known it. 


A Futile Device 


The latest scheme adopted by the French Government 
for the dechristianizing of the country is to give new 
names to old streets. The object the anti-clericals have 
is to efface in this way from the minds of the people the 
memory of the nation’s Catholic past. Instead of saints’ 
names, for example, patriots will now read at street cor- 
ners those of Voltaire, Renan, Diderot and other lights 
of freedom. Rues de la Liberté, de l Egalité and de I’In- 
dépendance, moreover, are now to be found in such be- 
wildering profusion that the poor post-men must be at 
their wits’ end. 

But the Catholicity of France is too deeply imprinted 
in her history to be blotted out by any such petty means 
as these. “Her past, at least, is secure.” Even since the 
“great awakening” of ’89 Revolutionary France has not 
had a heroine like Joan of Arc; a spiritual force like St. 
Bernard; a law-giver like St. Louis; an orator like 
Bossuet; a “social worker” like St. Vincent de Paul; a 
scholar like Father Petavius, or a dramatist like Racine. 
The truest and greatest glories of France are her ancient 
Catholic glories. Altering sign-posts will not change 
that. 


A Eulogist of Ingersoll 


There was lately published in the Evening Post an 
appreciation of Robert Ingersoll that must have given 
pain to many of that paper’s Christian readers. A eu- 
logist of this noisy unbeliever credits him, for instance, 
with winning a victory over Gladstone, Cardinal Man- 
ning, and the Rev. Henry M. Field, by means of “his 
swift, peppery dialectic,” which is at least a “sentiment 
open to doubt,” but nothing is said of the late Father 
Lambert’s effective use of the same weapon against In- 
gersoll himself. 

The statement, moreover, that that infidel “had the 
satisfaction of seeing many of the doctrines he attacked, 
particularly that of eternal punishment, in full retreat,” 
is one that calls for many reservations, before being ac- 
cepted. For ‘Rome surely has not shifted her ground 
an inch, nor would it be fair to say that all the sects of 
Protestantism have been equally ready to surrender fun- 
damental doctrines at the bidding of a clever lawyer. 

Colonel Ingersoll himself, as the reviewer gently in- 
sinuates, was as fierce a bigot and fanatic in upholding 
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the dogmas of his creed, as that unbeliever would con- 
sider a medieval bishop who persecuted heretics. The 
superior air with which the Post’s reviewer avers that a 
certain materialistic tenet of Ingersoll’s “is a pure as- 
sumption and quite as wide and hazardous a one as that of 
immortality or of God,” is meant, perhaps, to indicate 
what an impartial umpire we have, nevertheless the whole 
bias of the article is offensively anti-Christian. 

Had Colonel Ingersoll kept to himself his rejection 
of all dogma, as. many an unbeliever quite as sincere as 
he has done, he would have been of real service to his 
country, but this talented infidel proclaimed from the 
housetops, in season and out, his hostility to revealed re- 
ligion. He even made his atheism pay. For multitudes 
bought tickets to hear his blasphemies and to laugh at 
his mockery of all that is most sacred. 

By destroying their belief in Christianity, Ingersoll did 
thousands of his fellow-citizens an irreparable wrong, 
and seriously imperiled his country’s future, for a nation 
of unbelievers can never be a great or an enduring nation. 
Articles like that in the Evening Post do much to per- 
petuate Ingersoll’s evil influence. 


A Representative Irish Visitor 


It is fortunate at this particular moment, when the 
much heralded “Irish Players” are grossly misrepresent- 
ing the Catholic life and national ideals of Ireland, that 
an authoritative and qualified representative of both is 
coming to our shores. Among the many young men of 
high character and literary promise who sprung up in 
the great awakening of the Irish Revival, the most var- 
iously gifted, and in the last few years the most active 
in every department of Catholic and national life, as 
speaker, social worker and literary propagandist, has been 
Shane Leslie. A young man and a convert of a few 
years’ standing, he has won the confidence of the re- 
sponsible leaders, as well in the Gaelic, Temperance, and 
Nationalist, as in the specifically Catholic movements. 
It was his address on “Are Catholics Socially Inferior 
to Protestants,” at the Catholic Truth Society Confer- 
ence, in Dublin, that Archbishop Healy selected for 
special mention as “racy, spicy, new in style and matter,” 
and a masterly plea for Catholic self-respect; and his 
“Isle of St. Columcille” was pronounced the best, as it 
is the most widely read, in the excellent “Iona Series” 
of the Catholic Truth Society publications. A favorite 
speaker on Temperance and Gaelic League platforms, he 
was twice selected by Mr. Redmond to contest Derry 
against the Marquis of Hamilton; and now that false 
ideas of Irish life and literature are being propagated 
here by unauthorized persons,~Mr. Leslie has been 
chosen by Dr. Hyde and the Gaelic League to present 
to Americans the true ideas and purposes of the Celtic 
Revival. 

He will lecture mainly on Celtic Literature in ancient 
and medieval times, its value, variety and beauty, its 
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relation to Christianity, and the Catholic Church in Ire- 
land and its influence on continental thought; and the 
Celtic Revival and Irish Nationality, including addresses. 
on Shane O’Neill in Irish History, John Mitchel and Par- 
nell. His lectures in Ireland on the social aspects of . 
Catholic questions should be equally instructive here. 
The fact that he is half American—his mother was Miss 
Leonie Jerome, daughter of the late Leonard Jerome, of 
New York—should help to win him welcome, but his. 
own merits as an Irish Catholic. of high ideals and an 
orator of striking originality and power, will sufficiently 
commend him to those who wish to hear the story of the 
Celtic note authoritatively interpreted by one who is en- 
dowed with the requisite literary gift. 


Canadian Campaign Documents 


La Presse, of Montreal, has a theory that Sir Wilfrid | 
Laurier’s defeat in the recent elections. in Canada was 
due in some small measure to Protestant antagonism in 
the Province of Ontario; and to prove it gives its readers . 
a French translation of a political tract written in Eng- 
lish and scattered broadcast among the voters of that 
province. 

In it the Holy Father is represented as saying “Down 
on your knees, Ontario! grovel and lick the dust, your 
sons and daughters fair are mine. Close up 
your schools. I will teach your young the old Latin 
tongue, with which your English can not be compared. 
Your teachers, ministers and ‘guides’ are but a pack of 
fools. Your trusted men are in my pay. Sir Wilfrid 
is my son; your province must become French, no matter 
what you say. Your Orangemen are cursed, your 
Masons damned, your True Blues doomed. All that a 
son could do for me, Sir Wilfrid verily has done. His 
plans are laid, his men told off; the enemies of Holy 
Church we will crush forever.” The second part of the 
tract gives Canada’s Reply to the Pope of Rome. “The 
enemy is on the ground, prepared for bitter fight. Up 
then! Young Canada and guard the right. We treat 
with scorn her ‘Ne Temere’ decree. We stand beneath 
the Union Jack, ready to chase the tyrant from 
the land. Down with the white and yellow flag; down 
with those who try to sever Canadians from their fealty 
to Britain’s lawful King!” 

How far this document contributed to Sir Wilfrid’s 
defeat we are unable to say. Other journals in Canada, 
at least as well informed as La Presse, hold that its effect 
was very slight indeed. In fact, the voters whom it 
would inflame belong to a class to which the mere French 
Canadian name would be a sufficient incitement to depose 
its bearer, as we see from the attacks made not only 
upon the composition of the Borden ministry, but also— 
upon the Duke of Connaught himself, because he replied 
to the address of the French Canadians of Quebec in 
their own language> 

It is, however, an example well worth recording of the 
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campaign of misrepresentation regarding Catholic Que- 
bec, which has been carried on for nearly a year. Prot- 
estant bishops and synods, ministers and conferences may 
not have descended quite to its depths of expression; but 


its sentiments and those they have been propagating are 
the same. 


An explanation is requested concerning the relation 
of the Students’ Eucharistic League to the Frequent 
Communion Guild, since the notices given to the former 
in AMERIcA “are still bringing many requests for infor- 
mation from all parts of this country, and even from 
abroad.” 

Both titles represent one and the same organization, 
which at its foundation was commonly known as the 
Students’ Eucharistic League. As it gradually developed 
and became national in its extension a convention of dele- 
gates from various colleges interested in its promotion 

_ was called to draw up a constitution which might be pre- 
sented to the Holy Father for final approval. It was 
here found that the restrictive word “Students”? was no 
longer applicable, since the organization had already 
spread beyond school and college walls, while the second 
part of the title was not considered to be sufficiently 
distinctive. The name Frequent Communion Guild was 
therefore proposed by a committee to the assembled dele- 
gates and was unanimously accepted. The essential fea- 
tures of the organization, however, underwent no 
changes. An explanation of them may be found in 
AMERICA under date of August 5, 1911. 


’ 


“Divorce,” remarks the New York Times, “is a social 
ailment of the poor and the ignorant, not of the well-to- 
do and well-educated classes.” This news is enlighten- 
ing. The benighted public have long been persuaded 
that those most infected with the itch for making these 
new matrimonial ventures were found in the ranks of 
professional or moneyed men and women. It is not “the 
poor” certainly that have made Reno infamous, nor are 
those who figure most prominently in the divorce courts 
people whom the Times would consider “ignorant,” 
though in point of fact they are indeed densely ignorant 
ofthe true nature of Christian marriage. 


In the first part of “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” a 
poem by Lowell, that is widely read in American schools, 
occurs the line: ‘The priest hath his fee who comes 
and shrives us.” Confession, of course, according to the 
ancient Protestant tradition is largely a commercial trans- 
action; a fat purse can buy plenary shrift. But if abso- 
lution, after all, is not a marketable commodity, should 
not Catholics insist on text-book publishers omitting this 


objectionable line from the poem? 


LITERATURE 


A Very Specious Comedy 


A new comedy, “Primerose,” has appeared in Paris. Primerose 
is a young woman of noble family, in love with one Pierre de 
Lancry. He addresses her so seriously that she expects an offer 
of marriage, but, to her distress, she hears only that his fortune 
has been lost in a South American bank, and that he must set out 
immediately to look after his affairs. As he is now supposedly 
poor, he thinks it right to say that he does not love her, so 
Primerose resolves to enter a convent. Her uncle, Cardinal de 
Merance, of the usual worldly type, who is in the chateau to per- 
form the annual ceremony of “blessing the hounds,” tries in vain 
to dissuade her. 

When Primerose next appears she is a Poor Clare novice, with 
a Rosary and “gold cross.” She comes to the chateau in a pony 
cart to collect scraps of food for the poor. At the same moment 
Pierre de Lancry, who has rescued his money, returns, resolved 
to marry her. The Cardinal, who is still in the house—since the 
blessing of animals seems to require a cardinal, he may have re- 
mained to bless all the live stock on the premises—is quite in 
favor of the match; but Primerose won’t hear of it. Then comes 
news that the Government has dissolved all religious orders. The 
Cardinal, rather happy over it, is inclined to view indulgently the 
republic that has set Primerose free. But the young lady, cling- 
ing obstinately to the Poor Clares’ pony cart and gold cross, de- 
clares herself the bride of heaven, until somebody hints that the 
devoted Pierre is about to console himself elsewhere. This settles 
her. Her vocation is forgotten; she consents to become Madame 
de Lancry, and the play ends with the Cardinal blessing the happy 
pair. 

The sharp-witted Parisians see quite clearly the moral and the 
morals of the comedy, Should it be brought to America, many 
less acute Catholics will go to see it as they go to see other plays 
in which their faith and the religious life are outraged, and will 
chirp responsively to the unbelieving world: “A beautiful comedy, 
full of sparkling wit and tender sentiment, and—what a love of 
a Cardinal !” bral 


Aspects of Religious Belief and Practices in Babylonia and 
Assyria. By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Semitic 
Languages in the University of Pennsylvania. New York, 
etc.: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25. ; 

There are two ways of treating the history of religions. 
One admits the indisputable fact of the true religion revealed 
by God coming down to us from Adam through Abraham 
and his descendants, and perfected by the coming in human 
flesh of the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. Ad- 
mitting this, it notes in each false religion the traces of the 
primal revelation and of a purer worship; it searches out in 
each such things as the tradition of a golden age forfeited 
by man and to be restored through a deliverer to come; it 
observes in each rites and ceremonies expressive of the rela- 
tions of a fallen race with its Creator, of the consciousness 
of sin, of the need of propitiation, of sacrifice and of purifica- 
tion by means thereof, of the efficacy of prayer, supplications, 
etc.; it watches the gradual degradation of primitive religion 
and how this continues in its purity among the chosen people, 
guarded and perfected by successive revelations, by avengers 
of the covenant, and by the line of prophets; and it dwells 
on what is noblest and best in the idolaters’ concept of divine 
things, in order to show how far short this fell of God's re- 
vealed truth. Thus God and His revelation and His provi- 
dence and His Church are exalted; and the comparative study 
of religion is not without its usefulness. 

The second way uses an opposite method. It rejects the 
undoubted fact, and assumes the hypothesis of evolution as 
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explaining the origin of man. If man is the result of evolu- 
tion, so also is man’s religion; and its history must tell of its 
constant upward development. There can be no such thing 
as one true religion, nor can any be called false; for all are 
mere phases of the moving towards their perfection of the 
religious aspirations of human nature. Every investigator 
following this method sees very soon that it does not agree 
with the facts. Its devotees say practically, so much the 
worse for the facts; for its scope is the degradation of the 
one true God and the denial of His revelation, of His provi- 
dence and of His Church. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the work before us fol- 
lows the second method. It consists of a series of six lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the American Committee for 
Lectures on the History of Religions, before such institu- 
tions as the Johns Hopkins University, the Lowell Institute, 
the Union Theological Seminary and the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. What kind of Christian ministers will be the 
result of a training which judges such lectures to be suitable 
to theological students is a problem easy to solve. The eighth 
tule of the American Committee forbids not only polemical 
subjects, but also polemical treatment. Professor Jastrow 
has not observed this rule; for his allusions to Almighty 
God are, in the words of Truthful James, 

“Frequent and painful and free.” 

Perhaps he will say that the observance of the rule is impos- 
sible; and from what we have said concerning the method he 
uses, we think our readers will agree with him. 

But he may attempt an excuse, saying: “I avoid attacking or- 
thodox religion. I do not argue against it. I merely assert 
things.” The excuse would be as valid as one a boy might bring 
for hitting some passer-by: “I was only throwing stones. I was 
not aiming at anybody.” Certainly Professor Jastrow asserts. 
He asserts confidently and recklessly; but he gives no reasons, 
following in this the prudent Sir Andrew Aguecheek. Omitting, 
through decency, his assertions about God, we will mention a few 
less painful. He asserts that Adam and Eve in Paradise were 
forbidden to eat of the tree of life. He asserts that the obviously 
intelligible history of Jonathan’s warning to David by means of 
the arrows is a euphemistic account of an act of divination, He 
asserts that the Greek word, phren, has survived to our days in 
the word, phrenology, while the fact is that, had not the former 
word survived independently of the latter, this could never have 
been invented less than a century ago, He asserts that the verse 
of David: “Arise, O my glory, arise psaltery and harp” has no 
sense, but that if one read: “Arise, O my liver,” it becomes per- 
fectly intelligible. He asserts that the history of Jacob’s dream 
is a legend devised to account for the sanctity of Luz. Accord- 
ing to him, the place where Jacob slept was a sacred enclosure 
formed by stones, and the stone he used for a pillow was the 
special stone of the divinity of the place, etc., an explanation har- 
monizing as little with the scripture account as it is discreditable 
to Jacob’s discernment. These are a few specimens of the loose 
and lawless assertion indulged in too often by those who boast 
of their science. 

Professor Jastrow may reply that his’ book is not a treatise, 
but a series of léctures. This only shows that not every subject 
is suited to popular lectures, a point we are always ready to 
maintain. For the rest, this book contains nothing remarkable 
or novel to make it necessary to Catholic students of comparative 
religion. With regard to Catholics in general, it is clearly a for- 
bidden book. H. W. 


Studies Diplomatic and Military, 1775-1865. By CHARLES 
Francis ApAMs. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 
$2.50 net. 

This book is not porridge for young children nor a grateful 
cordial acceptable to the palates of all adults, without regard to 


how their owners may have nailed and clinched their views of 
certain dramatic events and critical moments in the history of 
our country. It is a book for thinkers, It is to be read and stu- 
died calmly, dispassionately, The stiff-necked partisan and the 
shallow declaimer will take a timid peep at it, and then want 
their money. back. Those who, unlike Job’s comforters, are sat- 
isfied that wisdom will not die with them, will find it a treasure- . 
house. If we heave a sigh of natural regret over the vanished 
illusions- of childhood, we ought to rejoice that our sober man- 
hood sense has recognized them as illusions. So of some fond 
fancies in connection with our life as a nation. The author makes 
his own the words of Sydney G,.Fisher: “Our histories are able 
rhetorical efforts, enlarged Fourth of July orations, or pleasing 
literary essays on selected phases of the contest.” : 
The bearer of an illustrious name, and the inheritor of the ex- 
ceptional mental gifts of distinguished ancestors, the author, 
now far enough removed from the time when the strife of sword 
and pen and the clash of intellect made unbiased judgment, 
to say the least, extremely difficult, takes up and discusses vari- 
ous military operations from the Battle of Bunker Hill to the 
surrender at Appomattox. The chapters on the “Ethics of Se- 
cession” and “Some Phases of the Civil War” will well repay re- 
peated and attentive perusal. 

One point in particular we find developed quite in harmony 
with cur own long-cherished views. It is the effect of immigra- 
tion on-the national life, on the national feeling, on the national 
thought. It was a reproach sometimes leveled at the Federal 
authorities that, during the “late unpleasantness,’ so much bloody 
work was done, not by native American citizens, but by for- 
eigners who had been but recently naturalized. Perhaps exag- 
gerated reports of their number added an especially bitter sting 
to the taunt. While the armies of the South were more largely 
composed of native-born Americans, foreign-born soldiers were 
not wanting and there was no bar on their enlistment. But this 
is a little beside the question. The striking fact is this, that from 
the days of the “Old Thirteen” to the time when naturalized 
voters began to be an important factor, allegiance to the State 
overbore allegiance to the national Government, The Virginia 
and Kentucky Resolutions and the Hartford Convention led up 
naturally to South Carolina’s Ordinance of Secession. Those 
whose allegiance was not influenced by State limitations were 
those who had renounced a European allegiance, and had sworn 
allegiance to the national Government; they had never known a 
State allegiance antedating or clashing with a Federal allegiance. 
Foreigners coming after the United States had become a country 
helped unawares and insensibly to mold the heterogeneous mass 
into a nation, Foreign immigration to the Southern States be- 
fore the war was too insignificant to be noticed; therefore, the 
old spirit of allegiance to the State, a spirit which had been 
common to the whole country at an earlier date, survived at the 
South after it had been buried elsewhere. Foreigners had largely 
helped to open the grave. Mourners there had been, but more 
had rejoiced over the distribution of the effects, 

The Diplomatic Studies (we wish they had been extended into 
a separate volume) bear upon the Civil War and the part which 
was played by the British Government during its continuance. 
Alas! we must reject Mr. Abram S. Hewitt’s circumstantially 
related private interview between Queen Victoria and Minister 
Adams in the presence of the Prince Consort (and only six 
months after Albert’s death); but there is something else that 
we would fain reject. In one of New York’s public squares 
there is a strange statue which might be labeled “The Doomed 
Indian,” for it seems to represent an Apache in the grip of the 
cholera. Could even a “poaching diplomat” have the hardihood 
to offer to a freebooter a commission as major general in the 
United States army, and survive the information that a “civil 
and military dictatorship” was the price of his services? 
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The Holy Viaticum of Life as of Death. By Rey. DANIEL 
A, Dever, Ph.D., D.D. New York: Benziger Bros. 

In this little volume Holy Communion is considered “as the 
support of the wayfarer upon the road of life, as well as his 
strength for the journey of death. The thoughts are all strung 
like beads upon the golden thread of the life of that pilgrim 
saint of purity, St. Stanislaus Kostka, for whom the author has 
cherished a constant devotion from childhood to age and whom 
he would likewise endear to his readers. pip Saat 


La Curia Romana segin la novisima disciplina decretada 
por Pio X. Por el R, P. Juan B. Ferreres de la Compaiiia 
de Jestis. Madrid: Administracién de Razén y Fe, Plaza de 
Santo Domingo, 14, bajo. 

The learned author of this commentary on the Constitution 
Sapienti Consilio has gone deeply into the subject. Not satisfied 
with the Constitution itself and the declarations of the Sacred 
Consistorial Congregation up to February of the current year, he 
has dug into the history of former ages of the Church, and has 
contrasted the former discipline with that now in force, and has 
carefully traced the origin and the vicissitudes of the various 
Congregations, Tribunals and Offices or Departments which are 
now found in the Roman Court or which once existed and have 
since been suppressed. The bibliographical index gives upwards 
of one hundred and fifty authors who have been drawn upon for 
matter. The alphabetical index of the contents gives many titles, 
such as Beatification, Cardinal, Oath, and Graces, which bring 
together a vast deal of erudition. This is a second and amplified 
edition. hap i 


Los Esponsales y el Matrimonio segtin la Novisima Dis- 


ciplina. Comentario Candnico-Moral sobre el Decreto Ne 
Temere. .Por el R. P. Juan B. Ferreres de la Compafiia de 
Jests. Madrid: Admoén. de Razén y Fe, Plaza de Sto. Domingo, 
14, bajo. 


The repute enjoyed by the distinguished author is such that a 
fifth and enlarged edition of his masterly work has been issued 
to meet the growing demand for a solid and thorough treatment 
of the epoch-making decree of Pope Pius X on betrothal and 
marriage. Besides the commentary proper, which is, as usual, 
supported at every step by references to authorities, there is a 
special section in which a comparison is instituted between the 
former discipline and that introduced by the new decree. 

* OK 


“The Matrimonial State,” a timely pamphlet by Father William 
Poland, S.J., of St. Louis University, has just been pub- 
lished by Herder. In some fifty pages is condensed under 
the heads, “The Contract, One and Lasting, The Domestic 
Commonwealth and Civil Paternalism,” a clear and forcible 


exposition of the teachings of Catholic ethics on the 
nature of marriage. That education of children is also 
one of the ends of matrimony, that divorce is actually 


a crime, that the father is the head of the family, and 
that it is primarily the right and the duty of parents 
to see to the physical, mental, moral and spiritual edu- 
cation of the child, are proved to admiration. As no one 
can pick up the average paper nowadays without finding 
freely expressed in its columns ideas on marriage that would 
better become a Mohammedan socialist—if such there be—than 
an American with common sense, the wide diffusion of 
Father Poland’s excellent pamphlet would doubtless promote 
sounder thinking on this vitally important question. 


Commendation from a worthy and competent critic stimulates 
and encourages. When the commendation is unsolicited this two- 
fold effect is all the greater. In reading an instructive article on 
the Catholics of Belgium, in the September number of the Cath- 


Stn 


olic Magazine for South Africa, we came across a citation from 
our own weekly, in which America is spoken of as containing 
“the finest Catholic foreign correspondence in English that we 
know of.” It is gratifying to know that our efforts to give re- 
liable information to the readers of AMERICA concerning the more 
important doings of their brethren throughout the world meet 
with the kindly appreciation of the little magazine which is doing 
such good work in the cause of truth in that far-off corner of the 
globe. 


According to the Protestant tradition the typical nun is a 
love-lorn maiden, who enters the convent because she hopes 
to find in a life of renunciation some solace for her broken 
heart. Tennyson, for instance, has in mind this traditionary 
nun when he introduces his readers to: 

“A holy maid; tho’ never maiden glow’d, 

But that was in her earlier maidenhood, 

With such a fervent flame of human love, 
Which being rudely blunted glanced and shot 
Only to holy things.” 

A later example of the type is to be seen in a song 
that has had some vogue, called “The Dying Nun.” Through 
some half dozen stanzas of very indifferent verse a religious 
whose death is near is largely occupied with thoughts of 
her former lover. She cherishes a ring which, strange to 
say, she was allowed to keep, because it is “Only a plain gold 
circlet, with a braid of Douglas’ hair.” It is with this well- 
tressed Douglas that “the dying nun,” instead of saying her 
last prayers, “floats away,” as she “hears the wild waltz peal- 
ing.’ What a death-bed for a religious! As if a nun of that 
kind could have endured even for a week the cloistered life, 
since it is those only who die daily to themselves that they 
may live to God, who are happy in convents. 


Regret has often been expressed that a stronger effort is not 
made among us to utilize for educational purposes something of 
the literary treasures that lie hid in the Missal and in the 
Breviary. The poetry of the Catholic liturgy deserves to be 
better known and appreciated by the educated Catholic laity. It 
was this thought, no doubt, that inspired Rev. M. Germing, S.J., 
head of the Latin Department in the Jesuit Seminary at Florissant, 
Missouri, to edit the booklet of Latin Hymns which he recently 
published. The selections chosen by him are intended to make 
the student acquainted with the full meaning and setting of those 
beautiful hymns, one or other of which is used at almost every 
public church service. We trust that Father Germing’s venture 
will meet widespread and hearty welcome. The little book is 
published by the Seminary Press, St. Stanislaus, Florissant, Mis- 
souri. 


A handful of attractive pamphlets has come from the London 
Catholic Truth Society. “The Duties of Conjugal Life,” “St. Gil- 
bert of Sempringham,” “A Pilgrim of Eternity,” “Social Work 
on Leaving School,” “Bebel’s Libel on Woman,” “Who is St. 
Joseph?” and “Why Must I Suffer?” are some of the titles. 
Catholics of means who wish to scatter broadcast good reading 
matter can find nothing that will do more good than booklets 


like these. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Evolution of the Prairie Provinces. By W. S. Herrington, K.C. 


Toronto: William Briggs. 
Pamphlets received from the Catholic Truth Society of London, England:— 


A Pilgri Eternity. The Story of a Unitarian Minister. By M. N. 
a pee aT: he Last Things. IX: The Fourth Gospel. X: The Fever 
of Youth. XIV: The Position of Socialism. : 
The Duties of Conjugal Life. A Pastoral Letter by 

Price 1d. . 
Social Work on Leaving School. 
3ebel’s Libel on Woman. By the Rev. 


Cardinal Mercier, 


Price 1d. 


By the Rev. C. D. Plater, S.J. 
C Price 1d. 


W. MacMahon, S.J., M.A. 
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hee ea: of Sempringham (1083-89?-1189). By B. M. Laughton. Price 


German Publications: 


Katechesen fiir die Vier Obern Klassen der Volkschule. Von P. Célestia 
Muff, O.S.B., Dritter Band. Katechesen iiber Gebote und Gebet. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. Net 75 cents. 

Padagogische Grundfragen. Von Dr. Phil. et Theol., Franz Krus, S.J. 
New York: Frederick Pustet & Co. Net $1.35. 


EDUCATION 


“There was large significance in the diversity of the elements 
which united to tender this honor to the new president of Mar- 
quette,” says the Evening Wisconsin of Milwaukee, commenting 
editorially on the splendid welcome prepared for Rev. Joseph 
Grimmelsman, S.J., recently appointed to the post of president 
of the young and flourishing institution of which Milwaukeeans 
have grown vastly proud. One may be permitted to emphasize 
a feature of that significance that ought to serve as an object 
lesson to misguided leaders in France and other countries, who 
prate so eloquently of their love of freedom in educational 
matters, The banquet tendered to Marquette’s new executive 
offers excellent proof that with us in America there exists as yet 
no antagonism between the public and private schools; that there is 
room enough for all is happily the broad-minded conviction preva- 
lent in this country. May the even-handed justice underlying that 
conviction be ever strong against the few among us who would 
gladly push their foible of state control in educational matters 
to the extreme that obtains with disastrous results among cer- 
tain continental peoples. 

* * * 

Evidently Milwaukeeans are not minded to pay much heed to 
the views advanced by the gentlemen entrusted with the dis- 
bursing of Mr. Carnegie’s educational fund. Marquette is an in- 
stitution controlled by Jesuits, one, therefore, in which religious 
influence and religious atmosphere are in a proper sense a prin- 
ciple of its existence. The welcome received by its new presi- 
dent, in his public introduction to the people of that city, shows 
how little concerned that people is lest this feature of Mar- 
quette’s scholastic life prove a detriment to broad and liberal 
scholarship. That welcome was essentially a civic function. The 
Governor of the State was there, and the President of the State 
University, and the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and the President of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, and 
the President of the Milwaukee Clearing-House Association, 
and representatives of various religious beliefs and various po- 
litical affiliations. Their presence attested acceptance of Mar- 
quette University as an institution of learning worthy of glad 
recognition and liberal patronage by the community at large. 

* * * 

Father Grimmelsman said at the banquet, at which he was the 
guest of honor, October 7, that he regarded it as a demonstration 
in behalf not of himself but of the University. “As a matter of 
fact it was both,” says the Evening Wisconsin in the editorial 
already referred to, “After an absence of twenty years he comes 
back to Milwaukee, with high reputation as a scholar and an 
executive, to conduct an institution which he knew in its incipi- 
ency and which has expanded with a rapidity almost unex- 
ampled. So quiet has been the growth of Marquette University, 
however, that the majority of Milwaukeeans are unaware of the 
marvel which it presents. Its student body, which numbered 
only three hundred a few years ago, has increased to eighteen 
hundred. It is a university in fact as well as in name, and the 
momentum which it has acquired will carry it forward in a 
career of unsefulness undreamed of by the enthusiasts who laid 
its foundation.” 


A correspondent writing to the New York Evening Post, Oc- 
tober 14, communicates a bit of information that is apt to prove 
of special interest to educators here in America. It is a striking 
confirmation of what Dr. West has been claiming in recent 


papers of the inefficiency of non-classical or, as their proponents 
term them, “vocational studies.” As we know, following a long 
campaign against classical studies, the programs of 1902 changed 
the whole secondary education of France, that which answers to 
college training with us in this country. The successful fight 
against classical studies coincided with the government’s sup- 
pression of the religious schools, where such studies were much 
in honor. As in the case of our own “vocationalists,” the reason 
advanced by the French leaders of the opposition to classical 
studies was the claimed “uselessness of these studies to the ma- 
jority of students in their after-life.” 

* * * 

Nine years under the new programs should certainly be ac- 
cepted as a fair period of test as regards their efficiency. The 
result will prove scarcely cheering to “vocationalists.” “Ever 
since last spring,” writes the Post’s correspondent, “teachers and 
academicians, directors of engineering companies, and Chambers. 
of Commerce have been complaining that the first result of the 
new programs shows the inefficiency of non-classical students.” 
The standard accepted in France is the success of students in 
passing those government examinations which are the only door 
in that country to any liberal profession as distinct from purely 
commercial careers. “It is said,” adds the correspondent, “that 
in these examinations last year there were able to pass only a 
little over 40 per cent. of the Lycée students bred up on ‘voca- 
tional’ studies, that is, students untainted with Latin and Greek, 
and all that was once known as humanities, that made the young 
mind the heir of all the ages of men.” Since more than 70 per 
cent, of the classical students succeeded in passing these same 
tests, if the government, out of sheer oposition, does not lower 
the bars of its examinations, the Post correspondent predicts 
“this problem of liberal education will solve itself, and we shall 
see once more Ee of Frenchmen bred up on Latin and 
literature as in the past.” 

* * * 

Unfortunately French Radicals will scarcely permit the ques- 
tion to be settled on its purely educational merits. Passionate 
hatred of the Church with them colors every mental process. | 
Already, we are told, they are clamoring that Latin means reac- 
tion and clericalism, that it is anti-democratic and breeds aris- 
tocracy in college. If necessary to safeguard the conquests of the 


‘revolution secondary education must be done away with alto- 


“Their ideal,” explains the correspondent whom we have 
been quoting, “is that primary boys and girls be allowed to enter 
direct the professional schools of the universities.” The idea is 
not put with quite the same bluntness by our American upholders 
of “vocational” studies, yet their purpose, if rigidly carried out, 
will mean the speedy disappearance of college training as a fac- 
tor in educational life. Common schools, high and elementary, 
will amply suffice to meet the ambition of such as are train®d to 
look upon education as worth while only in the measure in which 
it helps them to “make a living.” May one express the hope that 
the defenders of an “all-embracing democracy” here are not 
tainted with the radicalism of the French, who, for other mo- 
tives, proclaim a similar purpose. 


gcther. 


The lack of “thoroughness” in early school training in our day 
is strikingly evident to one who reads between the lines of the 
annual report of Major-General Thomas H. Barry, the Super- 
intendent of the United States Military Academy at West Point. 
We concede at once that our view is not that emphasized in the 
report. General Barry says that it is due ito carelessness 
on the part of Congressmen in making suitable appointments that 
the majority of candidates who have tried the regular entrance 
examinations for West Point this year, as well as two special 
examinations, would fail to: qualify in any respectable grammar 
school. And newspaper writers, accepting his lead, Utge, vas an 
remedy of the deplorable unfitness shown by this year’s candi- 
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dates, that Congressmen should refuse to consider applicants as 
candidates or alternates who could not show them certificates of 
scholarship and graduation from high schools. It is, to be sure, 
entirely reasonable to insist, as does General Barry, that the fit- 
ness of appointees be thoroughly tested before they are allowed 
to take the entrance examinations. But are our Congressmen, 
as a general thing, careless in complying with this? 
* %K * 

It is a_matter of common knowledge, we claim, that members 
of Congress who have an appointment to West Point to dispose 
of usually call for volunteer candidates from their districts quali- 
fied to pass the entrance examinations; and usually, too, the ap- 
pointment is bestowed on the candidate who wins out in a pre- 
liminary test before competent examiners appointed by the Con- 
gressman. It is rare enough to-day to have an appointment 
made simply because the recipient is acquainted with a political 
leader. Why, then, make our Congressmen scapegoats, when 
there is question of the “complete unfitness” of candidates com- 
plained of in General Barry’s report? Surely the exceptional 
departures from the common practice will not explain the fact 
that of the 522 nominated for the first entrance examinations to 
West Point this year, only 170 passed the mental and physical 
tests; that of the second batch but 78 passed out of 242 candi- 
dates; and that of the 83 nominated for the July examinations, 
only 15 were qualified. 

* * ok 

Certificates of completed work in high school grades, which 
newspaper critics insist should be asked for, are not always sure 
indications that candidates are likely to qualify. The writer has 
served on several occasions on boards appointed to examine 
applicants for a West Point cadetship. Each time the candidates 
without exception had finished or were just about to finish the 
customary high school course, and the writer has very vivid 
recollections of examination papers handed in that contained 
specimens of quite as brilliant blundering as any presented in 
the choice selections quoted by General Barry. We must look 
for the explanation of the “evidence of complete unfitness” some- 
where else. And there are not wanting among us old-fashioned 
teachers who will find the source of the trouble rather in the 
disproportionate amount of energy given in our schools to-day to 
the external machinery of education rather than to the earnest 
drill that makes for thoroughness in the process of mental train- 
ing. It is not a comforting reflection. The deficiency noted in 
the candidates for West Point is but another instance of poor 
work done under our present elementary school methods, and it 
may, in all justice, be set down as confirmatory of the complaint 
frequently heard—that it is difficult to find office boys and minor 
clerks who can write a good hand, do small sums, and write 
messages and short notes in good English. 


Nearly 55,000 students matriculated at the twenty-one Ger- 
man universities during the present year’s summer semester. 
In 1909 there were 51,700 students, and in 1900 the total was 
33,700. Consular reports note the steady increase in the num- 
ber of women attending university courses. Since the fall of 
1908, when women were first allowed to matriculate in the 
German advanced schools, the number of those registering 
shows a very notable annual growth. At present there are 
2,552 women students enrolled on the university lists, 2,100 of 
whom are subjects of the German Empire, and two-thirds of 
these are Prussians. Of the 452 foreigners about one-half are 
Russians, one-third are from North America, principally the 
United States, and thirty are from Austria-Hungary. During 
the summer of 1911 there were 1,438 women studying philoso- 
phy, philology and history; 423 were in the mathematical 
schools, 549 were studying medicine, 56 took political econ- 
omy and agriculture, 42 studied law, 31 dentistry, 7 pharmacy 
and 6 theology. MS Je OPC, 


SOCIOLOGY 


In sketching the life of Bishop Hay, last week, we mentioned 
his dissatisfaction with the emigration to the Carolinas of the 
Catholics driven out of the Hebrides by a persecutor. He saw 
that, in the natural course of things, the scattering of a-com- 
paratively few Catholics over a Protestant community would 
mean for their descendants the loss of faith; and that if the 
Faith, for which the emigrants were sacrificing home. and 
country, was to be preserved, they must enter the new world as 
colonies, transferring the Catholic community, with its customs 
and traditions, from its ancient to its future seat, The event 
has justified his foresight. The descendants of the Hebridean 
immigrants could, no doubt, be traced to-day in North Carolina 
and South, but probably not one could be found to have received 
the Catholic Faith handed down uninterruptedly from his an- 
cestors. On the other hand, in all the Scottish Catholic colonies 
of the Maritime Provinces of Canada the Faith is as strong and 
as bright to-day as ever it was in highland glen and western isle, 

A child of one of these colonies, Archbishop McNeil of Van- 
couver, British Columbia, sees, like Bishop Hay, so the Canadian 
Messenger of the Sacred Hart tells us, that Catholic rural im- 
migrants into the province are in much the same danger as were 
the immigrants of the eighteenth century. Those who settle 
in the towns find priest and sacraments and church awaiting 
them. They can be cared for, and it is their own fault if they 
are not. In the country Catholics are settling singly here and 
there among Protestants. A priest may have nominal care of a 
district, saying Mass at different stations and trying to hunt up 
the scattered sheep of the flock. The work is arduous, involving 
long journeys, and frequently it is fruitless. The Catholic, when 
found, is too often one of those who say: “Well, I was a Cath- 
olic at home, but now I think one religion is as good as another.” 
The consequence is that in all his diocese he has no country 
parish with the rural population living round the church under 
their pastor’s care, and what is worse, there is no prospect that 
he will be able, under present conditions, to establish any. 

To remedy this Archbishop McNeil turns to colonization, just 
as wise Catholics, bishops and pastors are doing in this country. 
He has made a beginning near his see; but that beginning meant 
the finding of money for the purchase of land, and consequently 
it has exhausted his means for the present. Meanwhile the 
stream of immigration into the province is growing. 

He appeals, therefore, to Catholics in Eastern Canada to help 
him. But here a great difficulty occurs. The Eastern Provinces 
are jealous of their people. They do not like to see their popula- 
tion diminished, and therefore do not take kindly to emigration 
schemes. Nevertheless, they must recognize the fact that there 
is a constant emigration of their sons and daughters. They can- 
not prevent it; and so they ought to be willing to direct and reg- 
ulate it so as to preserve the emigrants’ faith. This wealthy 
Catholics can do by acquiring tracts of land suitable for colon- 
ization, and notifying bishops and pastors that it is reserved for 
Catholic settlers. They need not fear ruining themselves, In 
this they would be doing for Catholics no more than what others 
have made fortunes by doing for immigrants in general. We 
might suggest that this interest in colonization should be extended 
to Europe. A hundred Catholic families coming from Belgium 
or Germany or Austria, or any other country, with their priest 
and school teachers, would be a treasure in a Western diocese. 

One has to reflect very little to see the immense political ad- 
vantage such colonies would give the Catholic people. Rural con- 
stituencies have, as a rule, in proportion to numbers, much greater 
influence than the urban. Such colonies could put Catholics in 
county school boards, they could return Catholics to provincial 
legislatures and the federal parliament, and could exert a whole- 
some control over their representatives, even though these be not 


Catholics. H. W. 
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PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The initiative, the referendum and the 
recall were called the “weapons of mob- 
ocracy” by Archbishop Ireland in an ad- 
dress at the dinner of the Army of the 
Tennessee, at Council Bluffs, Iowa, Octo- 
ber 11. 

“The clamor now is heard,” the Arch- 
bishop said, “that the organization of 
American democracy, such as the Republic 
has known for a century and a quarter, 
must be altered, torn asunder, under the 
pretence that with it the people do not 
govern with sufficient directness. Let us 


hope that this clamor is but a passing ebul- 


lition of feeling. 

“Democracy, yes; mobocracy, never. 
And toward mobocracy we are now bidden 
to wend our way. The shibboleths of the 
clamor, the initiative, the referendum, the 
recall, put into general practice as the 
evangelists of the new social gospel would 
fain have them, are nothing more nor less 
than the madness of democracy. ‘The 
highest and purest moral virtues run into 
~ extremes become evil—so with democracy. 

“May we not, it is asked, trust the peo- 
ple? Yes, we trust the people, as the 
framers of our Constitution trusted them, 
as the people usually trust themselves 
when interests other than political are at 
stake—remitting those interests to experts. 
We trust the people when they treat mat- 
ters with which they are conversant. 

“Tn the long run American public opinion 
will be sure to right itself. The misfor- 
tune is, as we know too well, the people 
may suffer from a temporary excitement. 
From the consequences of such excitement 
we should strive to save the Republic. 

“With the initiative and referendum legis- 
lative bodies become mere bureaus of regis- 
tration and exchange for popular views 
and opinions, All conclusive authority is 
lost to them. A small fraction of the popu- 
lation sets the machinery of legislation in 
motion, retards or annuls its decrees, And 
this for all subjects, the most abstruse and 
complicated, The ultimate verdict, it is 
true, rests with the whole people, but many, 
we must admit, are the problems regarding 
which the whole people have no adequate 
knowledge, to which, in the throes of a 
political campaign, ‘the people are unable to 
give the requisite reflection. 

“But the worst is*the recall. Stability 
and independence in office for a fixed 
period of time are essential. Liable to re- 
call, the official is continuously watchful of 
public opinion, And then we must remem- 
ber the peril to the public peace of the com- 
monwealth. Fifteen or even ten per cent. 
of the voters at a preceding election, gath- 
ered, probably, from the defeated’ party, 
may force the recall and bring on the tur- 
moil of a new campaign. 


“But what if the official has proven him- 
self unworthy of his trust? Our laws and 
Constitution provide a remedy. Let him 
be impeached and judged by well estab- 
lished and impartial courts. 

“The peril of the recall is shown when 
it is extended to the judiciary. If ever in- 
dependence from popular clamor is imperi- 
ously demanded it is when men are bidden 
to speak in the name of supreme justice, 
regardless of consequences; when absolute 
calmness of mind is the prerequisite to a 
decision. 

“Whatever the social or political revolu- 
tions with which the country may be 
threatened, for the sake of America, let us 
pray the God of Nations, let there be no 
sacrilegious hand laid upon the courts, im- 
pairing their independence or lowering their 
majesty.” 

* KF OK 

In his public sermon delivered in Balti- 
more, on Sunday, October 1, Cardinal Gib- 
bons expressed views similar to those of 
Archbishop Ireland. He made a plea for 
the retention of present political landmarks, 
and opposed the referendum, the recall and 
popular election of Senators. Of the refer- 
endum and the recall of judges he said: 

“To give to the masses the right of an- 
nulling the acts of the Legislature is to 
substitute mob law for established law. 

“To recall a judge because his decisions 
do not meet with popular approval is an 
insult to the dignity, the independence and 
the self-respect of our judiciary. Far less 
menacing to the commonwealth is an oc- 
casional corrupt or incompetent judge than 
one who would be the habitual slave of a 
capricious multitude, who has always his 
ear to the ground trying to find out the 
verdict of the people.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The Liszt centenary was observed, on Oc- 
tober 21, at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York. A solemn Mass of requiem was cele- 
brated by Mgr. Edwards, Vicar-General, in 
the presence of his Grace, Archbishop Far- 
ley. Mgr. Lavelle preached the sermon. 
Music by Liszt was sung by the full choir 
of the cathedral. 


The Very Rev. Dr. Charles P. Grannan, 
now professor emeritus of Sacred Scripture 
at the Catholic University of America, has 
been made a Roman dignitary and prelate 
of the pontifical household. In conferring 
this mark of distinction upon him, the Holy 
Father has sent him a letter of commenda- 
tion, which is in part as follows: 

“The distinguished services which you 
have rendered, as regular professor of 
Sacred Scripture in the Catholic University 
at Washington, of which you are now pro- 
fessor emeritus, and the assistance which 
your efforts bring to young men who lack 
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the means but possess the desire of devoting 
themselves to the service of God, mark you 
as one worthy of receiving a pledge of our 
particular good-will, Therefore, by these 
letters do we make, constitute and declare 
you to be a Roman Dignitary, or Prelate of 
the Pontifical Household.” 

Mgr. Grannan was invested with the pur- 
ple of a Monsignore in the private chapel of 
Archbishop Farley in New York. 


A very felicitous address of congratu- 
lation was transmitted to Cardinal Gibbons, 
on behalf of the New York Superior Coun- 
cil of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
by its president, Mr. Thomas M. Mulry, on 
the occasion of the recent Jubilee celebra- 
tion in Baltimore. In his reply his Emi- 
nence says: “Your great Society, and the 
noble work done by its members, have al- 
ways been to me a source of admiration 
and inspiration, and it has been with a deep 
sense of pleasure that, during the long years 
of my ministry, I have seen the Society 
grow and prosper in its grand field of use- 
fulness.” 


In order to have more perfect uniformity 
amongst the Institutes recognizing the 
Blessed Confessor John Eudes as. their 
founder, the Rev. Gabriel Mallet, Procuror- 
General of the Congregation of Jesus and 
Mary (the “Eudists”), begged the Pope to 
extend to the Religious of Our Lady of 
Charity of the Good Shepherd, whose 
Mother House is in Angers, the privilege 
legitimately enjoyed since the year 1886 
by the monasteries called “of the Refuge,” 
namely, to celebrate a feast of the Most 
Sacred Heart of Jesus on October 20th, 
and one of the Most Pure Heart of Mary 
on February 8th. The Sacred Congregation 
of Rites has accorded the extension of both 
feasts to the Institute of the Daughters or 
Religious of Our Lady of Charity of the 
Good Shepherd for the days indicated. 


The Right Rev. Joseph M. Koudelka, 
D.D., when he left Cleveland, on October 4, 
to become Auxiliary Bishop of Mitwaukee, 
refused a check for $4,000 from the people 
of St. Michael’s parish, with whom he had 
been for twenty-eight years. The check 
was intended as a farewell gift. In refus- 
ing the money, and requesting that it be 
turned into the church treasury, the vener- 
able prelate said: “I came here poor and I 
leave you poor.” 


St. Paul’s High School, Rangoon, In- 
dia, is one of the flourishing establish- 
ments of the Christian Brothers in the 
East. It was founded in 1860, and there- 
fore is in existence over fifty years. To- 
day it has 1,217 pupils, of which number 
812 are day scholars, 220 boarders and 185 
orphans, the latter being brought up 
wholly at the expense of the institution. 
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' The school has had an uninterrupted 
series of successes. in every line, more 
than once every one of its students pass- 
ing at University or High School Exam- 
inations, and once all in the first division. 


The Industrial Department, with its 
printing and book-binding  establish- 
ments, is especially noteworthy. A few 


years ago a special European Department 
was opened, which to-day is the largest 
of its kind in Burma. 
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In Kilkenny, September 26, Chevalier 
Thomas O’Loughlin, of Killarney Villa, 
Ballarat, Australia, was married ibiyamiets 
Rev. Dr. Brownrigg to Miss Kathleen 
Murphy, of Kilkenny, under circum- 
stances of unusual interest. The church 
in which the ceremony was performed 
was the gift of the bridegroom, Mr. 
_O’Loughlin having previously built and 
presented, free of cost, the O’Loughlin 
Memorial Church, a magnificent edifice, 
to his father’s native parish of St. John. 
Three years ago the Pope conferred on 
Mr. O’Loughlin the title of Chevalier in 
recognition of.his services to Catholicity, 
and Bishop Brownrigg announced at the 
wedding that His Holiness had created 
him a Count and sent his Apostolic Bene- 
diction to the newly wedded pair. 


Rev. W. M. Fraser, a Presbyterian 
minister of Halifax, asks that his name 
be struck from the roll of the presbytery 
because he declines to sit in a presbytery 
where some of the members disregard 
their ordination vows in their preaching 
and teaching, and because of what he 
considers their lessening loyalty to the 
doctrines of the Presbyterian Church. 
He says that he “will not extend the hand 
of fellowship to anyone who, denying the 
Virgin birth, brands his Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ with a foul stigma.” But 
why does Mr. Fraser remain in a Church 
where such views are tolerated? 


SCIENCE 


Rev. Miguel Maso, seismologist to the 
Philippine Weather Bureau, has just pub- 
lished an interesting brochure on the 
-“Bruption of the Taal Volcano, January, 
1911.” Amongst the topics discussed are 
“Atmospheric Waves,” “Area of Destruc- 
tion,” “Seismic Movements During and 
After the Principal Eruption,” and ‘‘In- 
tensity and Effects of the Earthquake in 
the Vicinity of the Volcano.” Under the 
heading of “Atmospheric Waves” Father 
Maso analyses the remarkable rapid rise 
of the barometer. He says: “Owing to 
the quake two different series of move- 
ments were caused in the atmosphere: 
Waves of compression and rarefaction, 
produced directly by the explosion of the 
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volcano; and a true atmospheric depres- 
sion, resulting from the condensation of 
water vapor and the ascending currents 
of highly heated air. This depression 
had to produce a powerful influx or con- 
vergent movement of the air from the 
outer zones towards the centre of the de- 
pression, and he instances, on reliable 
authority, the actual existence of strong 
air currents converging towards the vol- 
cano. From this he concludes that there 
occurred a tornado of short duration, 
which, when once formed and advancing, 
had to cease almost instantly, as all the 
elements to which it owed its origin 
failed quickly, This inference of so emi- 
nent a seismologist as Father Maso 
shows the close relation between seis- 
mology and meteorology. 


The United States Geological Survey 
has dispatched several parties in quest of 
potash salt deposits, that so this country 
may be independent of “any importation of 
potash,” as the official statement phrases it. 
Thus far only encouraging generalities have 
been reported. A laboratory has been es- 
tablished at Fallon, Nevada, where free an- 
alysis of salt samples will be made for any 
comers.. The survey unexpectedly came 
upon rich deposits of phosphate rock in 
the North-west, and nearly 2,400,000 acres 
have been surveyed and withdrawn. Nitro- 
gen and potash are essential, however, in 
making a complete fertilizer, and the search 
is being continued in the hope of finding 
potash in commercial quantities. The for- 
mation of the arid Western country is 
favorable to the location of such deposits, 
as the salts are left by the evaporation of 
what have been old sea beds, and to this 
class of formation much of the arid coun- 
try belongs. 


For the benefit of vessels on the At- 
lantic, the Central Meteorological Bureau 
of France has just inaugurated the send- 
ing out by wireless daily, immediately 
after the 11 a.m. time signals, tHe 7 a.m. 
weather reports received from Reykjavik, 
Iceland; Valentia, Ireland; Ouessant, 
France; La Corufa, Spain, and Horta, 
Azores; and the 8 p.m. observations of 
the previous day for Saint Pierre-Mique- 
lon Islands, America. The data sent out 
are the barometric pressure, wind direc- 
tions and force, together with the state 
of the sea. The messages are dispatched 
from the Eiffel Tower. 


Fruit respiration is the subject treated 
in Bulletin 142 of the U. S. Bureau of 
Chemistry. It states that the respiration 
intensity of different varieties of fruit 
was found to vary widely, but that when 
the data were plotted there was a marked 
similarity in the curves. Also that fruits 


that grow and mature quickly and soon be- 
come oOverripe respire rapidly, whilst those 
which have a long growing season are 
physiologically inactive. An increase in 
respiration of from 1.89 to 3.1 is noted for 
every increase of 10 degrees in tempera- 
ture. F. Tonporr, s.J. 


OBITUARY 


One who stood in the front rank of Mex- 
ican publicists laid down the pen when the 
licentiate Victoriano Agiieros expired in 
Paris, on October 9, 1911. Born of a Span- 
ish father and a Mexican mother, in the 
State of Guerrero, on September 4, 1854, 
he made his early studies in the capital, 
where he obtained a teacher’s certificate 
when he was only sixteen years of age. 
He began his literary career in 1871 by con- 
tributing various fugitive pieces to the local 
press. He published his first book, “Essays 
by José,” before he had reached his ma- 
jority. This was followed by others in 
quick succession. His most notable work 
on purely literary lines was a biographical 
dictionary of Mexican writers, with a crit- 
ical appreciation of their productions, But 
it is rather as a champion in the journalistic 
arena that the deceased licentiate is en- 
titled to our grateful remembrance. After 
having served on the staff of a newspaper 
of the time, he saw the need of a thor- 
oughly Catholic daily which could and 
would defend religious interests while it 
supplied the other matter sought in such 
publications. As the result of much thought 
and consultation, he launched El] Tiempo 
on July 1, 1883. The time was not propi- 
tious for an outspoken defender of religion 
or for a patriot who could write, for it was 
during the administration of Gonzalez, who 
was engaged in holding the place until Diaz 
could step in for another term. Two years 
before beginning his editorial duties, which 
were to be his lifework, he had graduated 
as a lawyer, but his legal knowledge was 
never used at the bar, It stood him in 
good stead, however, for it enabled him to 
keep within the limits of the law and, at the 
same time, to raise his voice against the 
very general corruption in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, So skilfully did he 
pilot his journalistic bark that, though many 
periodicals were summarily suppressed 
without any legal proceedings, El Tiempo 
weathered every storm. As the Diaz dic- 
tatorship drew towards a close, Don Victo- 
riano’s editorial utterances became so 
plainspoken that the writer of these lines 
ventured to warn him of possible disaster. 
He promptly answered: “There is no dan- 
ger now of violent suppression, for it would 
produce too strong an impression on the 
public mind.” 

Selected to represent the Mexican press 
at the coronation of King George V, he 
took advantage of the occasion to visit 
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Spain, where he was cordially received by 
Alfonso XIII. His letters descriptive of 
his trip made many bright pages in his 
newspaper. 

He was on the point of embarking on his 
homeward journey when a sudden attack 
of enteritis, which defied all medical skill, 
snuffed out the light of his life when, hu- 
manly speaking, he still had many years of 
active and useful work ahead of him in his 
chosen profession. The licentiate was a 
tall and handsome man of striking person- 
ality. He was known to the whole City of 
Mexico, and he was respected even by those 
who had no sympathy with the cause to 
which he had devoted his life. Always con- 
siderate and courteous, he was an unflinch- 
ing exponent and defender of his faith. 
His domestic life, to which he gratefully re- 
tired after the tempests of the day, was 
singularly happy. He had been blessed 
with a numerous family, and, as he said in 
a private letter to the writer of these lines, 
“IT am contented with all my boys.” Men 
like Victoriano Agiieros are never numer- 
ous in any country; no country can have too 
many of them. May his life long be an 
inspiration to the Mexican layman! 


Very Rev. Cornelius T. O'Callaghan, 
D.D., Vicar-General of the diocese of Mo- 
bile for forty years, died in that City, Oc- 


tober 5, in his seventy-third year. Born in : 


Kanturk, County Cork, Ireland, 1839, he 
came to America in 1852, and having made 
his preliminary studies at St. Thomas’, 
Bardstown, and St. Vincent’s, Cape Gi- 
rardeau, Mo., completed his course in phil- 
osophy and theology at Springhill College, 
Mobile, where he was ordained by Bishop 
Quinlan, in 1862. Having labored on the 
missions in Alabama and Western Georgia 
in the trying times during and immediately 
following the Civil War, he was made rec- 
tor, in 1867, of St. Vincent's, Mobile, a po- 
sition he retained till his death. He built 
and freed from debt the fine Church of St. 
Vincent, established parochial schools, and, 
during several visitations of yellow fever, 
won by his heroism the esteem of all classes. 
Vicar-General since 1871, he served as Ad- 
ministrator of the diocese in the interval 
following the deaths of Bishops Quinlan, 
Manucy and O'Sullivan, and in both ca- 
pacities greatly influenced the continuous 
growth of the diocese. His funeral was 
attended by all classes in Mobile. 


The Rt. Rev. Augustine Van de Vyver, 
D.D., for the last twenty-two years Bishop 
of Richmond, passed away on October 16. 
He had been ill for some time but his death 
was not expected. Bishop Van de Vyver 
was born at Haesdonck, East Flanders, Bel- 
gium, December 1, 1844. He studied at the 
University of Louvain and was ordained 
a priest by the Apostolic Nuncio to Bel- 
gium, on July 24, 1870. Shortly after his 


ordination he came to America, and was 
appointed assistant at St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
Richmond. For six years he had charge of 
the mission at Harper's Ferry, West Va. 
In 1881 he became Vicar-General of the 
diocese, later succeeding Bishop Keane in 
the See of Richmond, when that distin- 
guished prelate was appointed Rector of the 
Catholic University of America, He was 
consecrated Bishop on October 20, 1889. 
The Catholic Church in Virginia owes 
much to the zeal of Bishop Van de Vyver. 
During his episcopate forty new churches 
were built, ten parishes established, and 
several religious orders welcomed into his 
diocese. At his funeral, His Eminence Car- 
dinal Gibbons celebrated the high Mass of 
requiem in the Cathedral of Richmond. 


Rev. Mother Victorine, Superior-General 
of the Loretto Nuns in North America, 
died in Toronto, Canada, on October 11. 
Her family name was Harris, and she was 
born in Ontario fifty-five years ago. On 
July 1, 1910, when Superior of Loretto 
Abbey, she was chosen for this high post to 
succeed Rey. Mother Ignatia. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Honorinc MarQuette’s Memory. 


To the Editor of America: 

A memorable event was the recent meet- 
ing of the officers of the Wisconsin State 
Historical and Archeological Societies at 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. “None of the gath- 
erings,” said Secretary Brown, “which these 
societies have held in former years at Mil- 
waukee, Beloit, Madison and elsewhere, 
have been of a more interesting and enthu- 
siastic character.” .The visitors and their 
friends numbered about two hundred, and 
their purpose was to inspect and approve 
grounds for a State Park, for the purchase 
of which the last Legislature had appro- 
priated $50,000. 

As guests of the city, the visitors were 
conveyed in autos to the many _ historic 
points of interest around this, the oldest 
city in the State, visiting old Fort Craw- 
ford, the National Cemetery and Indian 
mounds scattered about in great abund- 
ance. On arriving at the grounds of Sacred 
Heart College the party was welcomed by 
the reverend president, who conducted the 
sightseers through the various buildings. 

In’the evening, the members of the so- 
cieties were greeted by an audience that 
filled the Metropolitan Theatre. Professor 
Flint, of Wisconsin State University, and 
Mr. Brown, Secretary of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society, gave addresses outlining the 
purpose of their visit. Rey. G. Pickel, S.J., 
Professor of Science at Sacred Heart Col- 
lege, read a sketch of the earliest settlement 
of Prairie du Chien by Canadian French 
in 1726, and of Fort Crawford, erected 
there by the U. S. Government in 1814. 


Captured and burned by the British ‘in the 
war of 1812, the fort was rebuilt on a 
grander scale, and became the chief mili- 
tary outpost of the entire northwest, es- 
pecially during the wars with the Winne- 
bagoes in 1825, and with Black Hawk in 
1832. 

The next morning, accompanied by over 
three hundred citizens, the visitors, among 
whom were prominent residents of Mil- 
waukee, Manitowoc, Green Bay, Madison, 
La Crosse, Janesville, Waukesha, Water- 
town, and of McGregor and Dubuque, 
Iowa, boarded an excursion steamer to 
course over the same waters, two miles 
below, where, on June 17, 1673, Pére Mar- 
quette, in paddling down the Wisconsin, 
had discovered the great Mississippi. Dis- 
embarking at the junction of the rivers, all 
ascended Mount Lookout, from which they 
had a full view of Marquette’s course of 
discovery. This mount, which, according 
to the U. S. survey, attains the height of 
1,108 feet above sea level, was chosen as 
the site of the State Park. The view ob- 
tained from the summit was a surprise to 
all. The great river was seen winding away 
to the south until lost amid great bluffs on 
either side. Northward its waters, widen- 
ing into lagoons, course down between the 
cities of McGregor and Prairie du Chien, 
four miles distant. Eastward lies Bridge- 
port, far away on the banks of the rapid, 
serpentine Wisconsin. Stretching out from 
the junction of the rivers, an unbroken 
ridge of hills, averaging 300 feet in height, 
sweeps around in a semi-circle, reaching 
back again to the Mississippi. Within the 
amphitheatre thus formed, a_ beautiful 
stretch of meadow land measuring six 
miles in length and four in width, and mid- 
way between Prairie du Chien and the 
junction of the rivers, stand out boldly the 
buildings of Sacred Heart College. Gazing 
in admiration at the magnificent scene, the 
vice-president of the Historical Society 
said “the College was destined by Provi- 
dence to become a great seat of learning.” 

The summit of Mount Lookout, the site 
of the State Park, forms a grand plateau 
more than half a mile in length, and is 
adorned with series of bear mounds erected 
by the Bear Tribe of Indians. Upon the 
highest of these mounds, known as “Signal 
Hill,” was placed with simple though im- 
pressive ceremony a bronze tablet, the gift 
of James Pyott, of Chicago. Its lettering 
proclaims the fact that these grounds have 
been taken over by the State of Wisconsin 
for a public park, Nothing in the State can 
better perpetuate to future generations the 
memory of the historical achievements of 
Pére Marquette. Further appropriations 
will be made annually for the beautifying 
of the grounds, and a bridge will be con- 
structed over the Wisconsin from the base 
of Mount Lookout. SH 

Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, ele 
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Between Meals 


Don’t deny yourself food till meal 

time. 

When that midmorning hunger ap- 
proaches, satisfy it with Uneeda Biscuit. - 


4 


For Men 


whose feet are small 
at the instep 


A new Coward Last which 
is a further improvement 
on the Coward Combina- 
tion Shoe. The waist is 
narrowed snugly to the 


These biscuits are little nuggets of nutrition, 
Each crisp soda cracker contains energy 
for thirty minutes more work. 


Many business men eat them at ten 
in the morning. So do school 
children at recess. 


They’re more nutritive than 
instep, and rounded close bread. You can eat them 
in, under the arch of the dry —or with milk. 


foot, which the shoe helps ) Uneeda Biscuit are 


support. While this shoe : 
hugs the waist and heel, always crisp and 
delightful. 


there is freedom of tread, 

because the toes cannot 
5 Never Sold 

get into cramped quarters. in Bulk 


We call this shoe, the 
Coward NEW Combination Last, 
Please ask for it by name. 


SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


JAMES S. COWARD 
; 264-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


(NEAR WARREN STREET) 
Mail Orders Filled | Send for Catalogue 


McCray Refrigerators 


‘Proven Very Satisfactory ” 


McCray Refrigerator Co., Kendallville, Ind. 


csarouy 
Photographer 
256 Fifth Ave., New York 


GENTLEMHN—The large cooler placed in St. Joseph's 
Sanitarium by your Detroit agent has, during the short time 
we have used it, proven very satisfactory, articles placed in 
the compartments keeping perfectly dry and sweet. 

Your icing from the outside is a very desirable feature 


in the way of cleanliness, which is very much appreciatec 


Favorably known to the Clergy and Laity for many years) ] 5) ait. pel ari Bod 
0 SS SS ee LS Le SISTERS OF CHARITY, 
St. Joseph’s Sanitarfum Mt, Clemens, Mich, 
McCray Refrigerators 


YOU CAN GET 


Stained Glass Effects 
on Ordinary Windows 


Suitable for Residence | 
Churches and Schools | 


are made in all sizes for every pur- 
pose that requires perfect refrigeration 
Books describing the different varieties wil 
sent free on request: 


WITH GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION 


No. A. H. Built-in-to-order for Residences, 
No. 88 regular models for Residences; 
No. 67 for Grocers; 

No. 59 for Meat Markets; 

No. 48 for Hotels, Clubs and Institutions; : 
No. 72 for floral shops. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 


254 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. __ New York Branch, 231 W. 42d Street 
Display Rooms and Agencies in all Principal Cities. 


Special Ecclesiastical Designs 


Write To-day for Booklet 6 


Address WM. B. QUAILE, 752 Broadway, New York 


eee 


ee 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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For Entrances, Corridors or Floor-Spaces 
Exposed to Hard Service, Dirt or Wet 


Cary’s Everlasting 


The United States 
Government uses 
and specifies 


, 


See =~ 


Flexible Steel Mats A se 


potest 


None so Clean, Durable and Sanitary for ape . 
Churches, Hotels, Apartment Houses, Banks, 4, 
Stores, Restaurants and Public ASL e 


Made of the 
Best Cold Rolled 
Steel.RustProof 
Reversible, Self- 
Cleaning. 


IN THE UNITED 

‘ ; ‘ STATES AND FOREIGN 
Made in rolls and eight regular ee COUNTRIES. 

sizes. Special sizes to order. 

Among the Churches which we have equipped with our mat are the 

CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF MERCY, FORDHAM, N. Y., with 270 square feet; ST. 

CECILIA’S CHURCH, NEW YORK, with nearly 400 square feet,and we have put over 

900 square feet in ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH and SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Circular upon request. CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THESE? (Telephone Worth 1445) 


CARY MANUFACTURING CO. - 19 to 23 Roosevelt St, New York 


Among the Algonquins 


OctToBER 28, 1911. 


A SHOPPING GUIDE 
TO 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS 

This store has a department 
organized for the purpose of sup- 
plying the convent, academy 
orphan asylum or school, hospi- 
tal, etc., with serges, merinos, 
draps d’été, linens, etc., and cloth- 
ing worn by children. The con- 
tract department, as it is called, 
also advises and estimates on car- 
pets, furniture, shades, etc. A 
representative familiar with the 
requirements of religious com- 
munities will call, as soon as re- 
quest is sent to Contract Depart- 
ment. 


APRAIAM orpaus 


420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York 


| erences f 
+ NOW } 
| READY! 
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VoL. II] OF PONEER PRIESTS OF NORTH AMERICA 
By REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S. J. 


The ethnic group that ‘figured more extensively in our history than any other Indian family 


Vot. VI, No. 3 
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WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


- 


Father Campbell’s telling pages do full justice to the 
heroic and brilliant period of their apostolic labors, And 
many appropriate illustrations, portraits and maps add to 
the interest and explain more fully the narrative—Catholic 
Columbian. 


The present work is the third volume of a series in which 
are related the lives and sufferings of those heroic Roman 
Catholic missionaries who first evangelized and founded 
civilization among the aborigines of the North American 
continent. Father T. J. Campbell well maintains his repu- 
tation as a scholar and stylist in this fascinating and in- 
spiring work.—The Literary Digest. 


336 Pages 


Price, $2.00 2% Mit 


. . But the story is not alone one of evangelization. 
It is a chapter in the birth of a continent, and as such is 
tense with the thrill of primeval battle with the elements 
and of herculean fortitude in the face of toil and danger 
and suffering. . 

Altogether it is a splendid volume that Father Campbell 
has produced. To those of the same faith as the pioneer 
priests whose lives it relates, it should prove no less edi- 
fying than absorbing. But even to those of other persua- 
sion, “Among the Algonquins” offers an opportunity for 
serious and interesting reading, where solid historical worth 
is matched by charm of style and vigor of conception.— 
N. Y. Evening Sun. 
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22 Illustrations 


The America Press, 59 East 83d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WE OWN AND OFFER 


ag $165,000 
First Mortgage Real Estate $500 Gold Coupon Notes 


EXECUTED BY 


St. Joseph’s Convent of Mercy in St. Louis 
(A Corporation) 


RATE OF INTEREST 


TOTAL ISSUE $300,000 


i 


PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 


PROPERTY VALUED AT $700,000 


All Notes Dated April 10, 1911 


Interest coupons payable May Ist and November 1st of each year, at the office of the Mercantile Trust Company, 


Trustee in Deed of Trust, securing this issue of Notes. 


Principal Notes of $500 each, payable as follows: 


Numbers 
Numbers 
Numbers 41 to 
Numbers 71 to 


1 to 
21 to 


20, both inclusive, 
40, both inclusive, 
70, both inclusive, 
100, both inclusive, 
Numbers 101 to 130, both inclusive, 
Numbers 131 to 160, both inclusive, 
Numbers 161 to 190, both inclusive, 
Numbers 191 to 600, both inclusive, 


on 
on 


: May 1, 
on 


One Marval 192d sane 


Maturities available 1919, 1920 and 1921 


May 1, 1914 (Sold).. 
May 1, 1915 (Sold).. 
. May 1, 1916 (Sold).. 
May 1, 1917 (Sold).. 
1918 (Sold).. 
MAR Tl, OM), rc0ceec 
Cut Mileage iL, WGA. acoanos 


Naoto rae cay a eotistevet sete emategs’ ene: ates ols reneh shaven ney weneneve enn chancitt iste $ 10,000 


dO) ora coke OG et ROO MET cS CIMA raasteh xO aclo ue o oe. 15,000 
205,000 


MOtal. cicty ast: Chere cs eee $300,000 


SECURIT Y—Six Separate Properties Valued at over $700,000 


FIRST: A magnificent tract of ground fronting 314 feet 

10 inches on Euclid Avenue by the extraor- 
dinary depth of 432 feet 7 inches on Parkview Place and 
396 feet on Audubon Avenue, just one-half block. east 
of Forest Park, and one block south of Forest Park 
Boulevard. There is now in course of erection on this 
property at a cost of over $380,000 the handsome new 
fireproof building known as St. Johns Hospital, one of 
the most modern and complete buildings of its kind in 
the United States. 


THIRD: The Southeast Corner of 22d and Morgan 

Streets. Lot fronting 168 feet on Morgan 
Street by a depth of 144 feet 7%4 inches on 22d Street, 
together with the 3-story brick building, now used as 
the Girls’ Industrial School. 


FIFTH: Eighty-one acres fronting on the Laclede Sta- 
tion Road and Edgar Road in St. Louis County, 

near Webster Groves. A magnificent tract of land 
rapidly increasing in value. 

The Deed of Trust securing these notes is a first 
making the notes exceptionally well secured. 

The Mortgage requires that the improvements be 
and $100,000 against tornado. 
the benefit of note-holders. 


The Title to all this property is perfect. Titles 


Interviews and correspondence invited. 


REAL ESTATE 
LOAN DEPARTMENT 
FESTUS J. WADE, President. 


a a 


Mercantile Trust Company 
J. B. MOBERLY, Real Estate Loan Officer. 


Capital and surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 


SECOND: The Southeast Corner of 23d and Locust 

Streets fronting 106 feet 6 inches on Locust 
Street by 155 feet on 23d Street, together with the 
3-story brick building, known as the St. Johns Hospital 
and covering the entire lot. It it the intention to remove 
said Hospital to the new building above described as 
soon as same is completed. The Girls’ Industrial School 
now at 22d and Morgan Streets will then be removed to 
and will occupy the property at 23d and Locust Streets, 


FOURTH: A strip of ground fronting 451 feet 3 inches 
on the north line of Cook Avenue by a 

depth of 147 feet 6 inches on Newstead Avenue, just 

opposite the Rankin School of Mechanical Trades. 


SIXTH: A tract of land fronting 320 feet on Nichols 

Street and bounded by Main and Concord 
Street in the City of Springfield, Missouri, together with 
the brick Hospital Building, known as St. Johns Hospital 
thereon, erected at a cost of Forty Thousand Dollars, 
exclusive of ground. 


Mortgage on EACH OF THE SIX properties described, 


kept insured in a sum of at least $175,000 against fire 


Loss, if any, payable to and policies held by the Mercantile Trust Company for 


have been examined and Certificates issued by Title 


Guaranty Trust Co. on the St. Louis City and County properties. 
Notes payable to bearer, but if desired may be registered free of charge in name of purchaser. 
A safe and convenient Investment of $500 or multiples of $500 netting purchasers 5%. 
Purchases by non-residents filled with the same dispatch as locally. 


Fighth and Locust Streets 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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LIST OF ARTICLES NOT OUT OF PRINT 


—1903— 


THE ATTITUDE OF MODERN PROTESTANTS 
TOWARDS THE VIRGINITY OF ees BLESSED 
LADY. . J. Maas, S.J. 
GALILEO GALILEI LINCEO. 
THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS. 
Rr. Rev. Bishop LuppEN, JoHN GeERaRD, S.J., S. M. 
Branpi, S.J. 


—1904—\ 


4. STATISTICS OF THE LEADING Ei ee DE- 

NOMINATIONS. A. Krosz, S.J. 
9. THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE 
‘A. pz Mun. 


THE CONCORDAT OF 1901. D. M. O’Connor. 

SURI? ON ANODE soon 

Isr 

THE CATHOLIC PROTECTORATE OF FRANCE IN 
THE EAST AND IN THE FAR EAST. 


—1905— 


WHO STARTED THE SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE? 

A SINGLE CATECHISM: ITS ADVANTAGES AND 
DISADVANTAGES. _ Civilta Cattolica. 

PUBLIC CONTROVERSIES ON RELIGIOUS MAT- 
TERS. Etudes. 


—1906— 


THE FRENCH SEPARATION BILL. TEXT. 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. J. G. 
I. OBJECT OF FEDERATION. 
Rr. Rev. J. F. Recrs Canevtn, D.D. 
Il. DIVOR Hon. DANIEL Kgnericxk. 
HOLY COMMUNION IN ae EARLY Cc (URCH. 
WARD KING, in the Month. 
THE FRENCH ASSOCIATIONS OF WORSHIP AND 
THEIR SUBSTITUTES. 
THE DELUSION OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
T. J. Campsett, S.J. 


1 O01 —— 


LEGAL OPINIONS ON THE FRENCH SPOLIATION. 
FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. Pierre Svau, S.J. 
RECENT PAPAL DOCUMENTS. 


—1908— 


A_ PRIMARY CIVIC DUTY. 


SCIENCE AND HER COUNTERFEIT. f Gerarp, S.J. 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRE D. 
PLAIN WORDS ON SOCIALISM. e 

Devas, M.A. 


CATHOLICS AND THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT: 


tT. Rey. M Pp =p: De 
THE MAKING OF A SAINT. GR. PARKINSON 


Mi cUE ANS SSN SRU 

HTS OF E R 
CATHOLIC CHURCH Saneaa pha 
A ake CONSTITUTION ON THE ROMAN 


UR 
THE ROMAN COURTS. 


Single numbers 
Double numbers 10 “ 


be 


19. THE GENIUS OF CARDINAL WISEMAN. 
WILFRiIp Warp, 
20. THE MASS AND THE REFORMATION. 
J. Canon Moyes. 
21. CHRISTIAN KNIGHTHOOD. JosEPH G, ANDERSON. 
22. REVISING THE VULGATE. 
F. A. Gasguet, Abbot, O.S.B. 
—1909— | 
1. LORD KELVIN AND THE Extent SOF GOD. 
ILL é 
2. PRIMARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE,” lio EN. 
8. PSYCHOTHERAPY. James J. WaALsH, M.D., LL.D. 
4, 5. SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. I, II. 
Rev. J. F. Hocan, D.D. 
8. DARWINISM FIFTY YEARS AFTER. G. Bonett1, S.J. 
9. CATHOLIC FEDERATION OF RADON, 
oN. CHARLES RUSSELL. 
10. THE SALFORD DIOCESAN CATHOLYC FEDERA- 
TION. e Month, May, ’09. 
11, L2h1387145  CALVIN’S CONVERSION. i Il, Ill, IV. 
L BERNARD, in Etudes. 
. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20. CATHOLIC TONIVERSTLIES. Ler, 
II Ii, I Vv, vi. ALFRED BAUDRILLART. 
21. SOCIALISTS AND CATHOLICS. ETIENNE Lamy. 
24. SERMON ON CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
Joseru Ricxasy, S.J. 
—1910— 
Le ELE: Even cge BISHOPS AND THE EDUCATION 
PROBL CHAMBRUN. 
2 ETERNAL, UNISHMENT. GeorcE R. Rocug, S.J. 
8. THE SONS OF ST. FRANCIS. tS eels Tuurstoy, S. 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8. CATHOLIC MISSIONS. aaa a AVN 
LARION GIL, 
115712, 132 Te eee III AND HALLEY'S COMET. 
Los 'ST. CHARLES BORROMEO ENCYCLICAL. 
16. THE PASTOR AND EDUCATION 
17. HOLY COMMUNION FOR CHILDREN. 
18. THE XXI EUCHARISTIC etal oes 
. Spryiang, S.J. 
19. THE HOLY EUCHARIST IN BARLY “CANADA, 
J. Campsett, S.J. 
20, 21. PIUS X ON RECENT MANIFESTATIONS OF 
MODERNISM. 
22. REMOVAL OF PARISH PRIESTS. 
24. MAYOR NATHAN’S INSULT TO THE POPE. 
= 1911] 
2. THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 
3 SONS CAUSES OF THE PORTUGUESE REVOLU- 
4, 5. SPAIN AS SHE IS. Catholic Herald of India. 
6. SOCIALISM IN THE SCHOOLS. 
on. Birp S, Corr. 
7. CONDEMNATION OF MODERNISAD 
Rr. Rev. B. J. Kerrey. 
8. ONE HUNDRED BEST CATHOLIC BOOKS. 
9,10. THE CHILD IN THE HOME a THE SCHOOL. 
Rete Dr. CLEeary. 
. 11, 12. CARDINAL GIBBONS’ JUBIL 
ee aes pen OF PIUS X AND BISHOPS OF POR. 
15) DEE TRUTH ABOUT THE “ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRI- 
TANNICA T. J. Campsegrt, S.J. 
16. THE CATHOLIC PRESS. E. Sprryane, S.J. 
17. ENGLISH ECONOMISTS ay CATHOLIC ETHICS. 
Rev. Micuart Mauer, S.J. 
18. CATHOLICISM AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


5 cents each, $4.00 per hundred ‘ 
7.00 “ 


Copies of THE CATHOLIC MIND not included in this list will be accepted in exchange 


for any of the above “ 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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| MerloresnStil Mork logetherEypedte Masterpiece 
1 mA io a , 


| seo 30 HIGH CLASS ART POSTALS 
| $ AELIIOUSSUBLECTS 5 


f } 
SENT BY MAIL (je 


| we SEND FREE wire ORDER A WELL MADE ALBUM 
‘1 WITH YOUR NAME STAMPED IN GOLD ON COVER 


Set of 30 Souvenir Picture Cards of 
Religious Subjects, reproduced trom 
Famous Paintings in the National Galleries of 
Europe. Each subject is elaborately litho- 
graphed in the most beautiful colors and of 
-exceptional quality. 

An appropriate remembrance gift to friends. 
‘Complete set of 30 pictures, including Album to 
hold 24, with your name stamped in gold on 


PROFESSORS OF DISTINCTION 


COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 
On Hudson 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 


Location Unsurpassed for Convenience, Healthfulness and Beauty 
One-half Hour from Grand Central Station 


EQUIPMENT OF THE BEST 


COLLEGE—Four years’ course leading to the Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY—Reguired for entrance two years of college work 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25,1911 .... WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


ACADEMY MOUNT SAINT VINCENT ON HUDSON 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


cover (if desired). Mailed to you complete on 
receipt of 50c. You will be pleased with the 
artistic beauty of these pictures, at such moderate 
cost. 

IMPORT DISTRIBUTING CO. 
25 West 42nd Street New York 


linea MOMS Sede 


taken. 
conditions. 


‘THE BOY-SAVERS’ GUIDE 

Society Work for Lads in Their Teens 

By FATHER GEORGE E. QUIN, S. J. 

Details twenty years’ experience re- 
garding the attractions, organization, 
meetings, instructions, dues, expenses, 
etc., etc., common to all juvenile reli- 
gious fraternities. The “club” feature, 
‘treated as needless to priests, is dis- 
cussed preferably with zealous laymen. 
A practical solution of the entire 
““parish-boy” question, invaluable to 
priests and others engaged in the im- 
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TER S 


t WRITE SIS 


‘portant field considered. Benziger 
Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago. $1.85 net. Postage, 15 cents 
extra. 
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MENEELY BELL CO 
177 BROABWAY.NY- CITY. 


BELLS 


“We furnish 
any book published 


anywhere” 


Loose teeth tightened by a new process; teeth 
vithout plates. Extracting avoided. High-class 
ind up-to-date dentistry in all branches at reason- 
\ble prices. 


DRS. BURKE & BURKE 
DENTISTS 


1947 BROADWAY AND 65TH ST 
46th St. Subway, L station and all surface cars. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS 


Especially adapted for use in Colleges and 
Schools 


Send for our Circular as to how we will save 
you 50 per cent. on supplies 


SNELLING & SON Suck Boliva NOY 


Purveyors to U. S. Gov't 


Publishers, Importers 
and Booksellers 


MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


nr 


LEO KELLY & CO. 


4 
q 
qs 


118 East 28th Street, New York : 
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Heart Sanitarium 


FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 


Unsurpassed results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 
and Stomach troubes, i 


No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 


A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander 

sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, bili 

saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; 

track connected by tunnel with bath department. 


= “@ A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services to the patients. 
UPERIOR FOR BOOKLET X. 
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PETER THEIS’ SONS 


636-644 First Avenue . 


Gymna- 
ards, bowling, etc. Gaited 
i suspended running 
17-acre park, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


. . . New York City 


ALL BRANCHES OF 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
Marble, Onyx, Stone Work and Statuary 


DENTISTRY Plays, Drills, Tableaux 


SUITED FOR 
Catholic Schools and Churches 


are contained in “HINTS,” the entertain- 
ment magazine 


Send for free Sample Copy 


HINTS MAGAZINE, 3 W. 29th St., New York, N. ¥. 


of form Letters, Price Lists, bills, 
= f Invoices, Drawings, Menus, Re- 
ports, anything? Then take ad- 
vantage of our offer of ten days’ 
trial, without deposit, and become 
one of thousands of satisfied cus- 
t»mers who will agree that DAUS 
fa |MPROVED TIP TOP DUPLICA- 
Syag TOR with **DAUSCO” Oiled Linen 
@ Back, negative roll, is the simpl- 
est, easiest and quicaesi wethod of duplicating on the market. 
too copies from Penwritten and 50 copies from Typewritten Origi- 
nal. If you have tried other duplicators without success, you will 
be more than pleased with ours. Complete 
duplicator, cap size (prints 8 3-4 x 13 inches), . 
FELIX G. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bldg.,111 Jehn St.,New York 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


ee COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABET 


Georgetown University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
| Directory for Catalogues or Information 
The College Graduates a eee) 
The Registrar, 37th & O Sts., N. W. 


The School of Medicine 
The Dean, 920 H St., N. W. 


The Training School for Nurses | 
Georgetown University ca 


The School of Dentistry 
The Dean, 920 H St., N, W. 


The School of Law 
The Dean, 506 E. St., N. W. 


The Astronomical Observatory | 
| The Director, Georgetown University 


Rev. Joseph Himmel, S.J., President 
DS ee 


College of St. Catherine, 7°": 


Minn. 
A Catholic College for Girls. 

Accredited by the Minnesota State Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction and by several prominent 
Universities, 
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CHRONICLE October 26 in the United States Circuit Court at Tren- 
ton. The Government asks not only the dissolution of 


New Cardinals.—It was officially reported in Washing- 
ton on October 30 that the Holy Father would hold 
a Consistory, on November 27, and elevate the following 
to the Sacred College: . 


Mgr. J. M. Cos y Macho, Archbishop of Valladolid. 
Mgr. Diomede Falconio, Apostolic Delegate at Wash- 
ington. 


Mer. A. Vico, Papal Nuncio at Madrid. 

Mer. G. Granito di Belmonte Pignatelli. 

The Most Rev. John M. Farley, lisbon of New 
York. 

The Most Rev. Francis Bourne, Archbishop of West- 
minster. 

The Most Rev. Francis S. Bauer, 
Olmutz. 

Mer. L. Amette, Archbishop of Paris. 

The Most Rev. William H. O’Connell, Archbishop of 
Boston. 

Mer. F. V. Dubillard, Archbishop of Chambéry. 

The Most Rev. Franz X. Nagl, Archbishop of Vienna. 

Mer. De Cabrieres, Bishop at Montpellier, France, 

Mer. Bisleti, Papal Major Domo. 


Archbishop of 


Mer. Lugari, Assessor of the Holy Office. 
Mer. Pompili, Secretary of the Congregation of the 
Council. 


Father Billot, of the Society of Jesus. 
Father Van- Rossum, Redemptorist. 


Yo Disstave’ sur. 4 The Government’s ‘Tong- 
planned suit to dissolve the Steel Trustwas begun on 


~_~ 


the United States Steel Corporation, but also the disso- 
lution of all constituent or subsidiary companies which 
are alleged to have combined in violation of the Sherman 
law te “maintain, or attempt to maintain, a monopoly of 
the steel business.”” There are thirty-six subsidiary com- 
panies named as defendants. Among those named indi- 
vidually as defendants are J. Pierpont Morgan, John D. 
Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie and Charles M. Schwab. 
Sensational allegations are plentiful in the Government’s 
petition, which is an equity proceeding, praying for in- 
junctions to estop continuance of the alleged monopoly 
and such other relief as the court may grant. 


Roosevelt Was Misled.—The Steel Corporation’s ac- 
quisition of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company dur- 
ing the panic of 1907 is declared illegal and scathingly 
criticized. The petition declares that E. H. Gary and 
Henry C. Frick misled President Roosevelt when they. 
told him that “but little benefit would come to the Steel 
Corporation from the purchase.” “It is certain that the 
corporation availed itself of the embarrassment of Moore 
and Schley (New York brokers, who had large holdings 
of Tennessee stock) at a most critical period, and 

| the threatening of a general financial calamity, to acquire 
control of a competitor taking on a formidable aspect. 
The corporation thus . ... unlawfully acquired a 
power which is a menace to the welfare of the country 


and should be destroyed.” 


Steel Trust Issues Statement.—E. H. Gary, chairman 
¢f the United States Steel Corporation, ‘ssued a state- 
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ment to the public on the suit brought by the Govern- 
ment. The statement was mild in its general tenor and 
reaffirmed the position taken a month ago by Mr. Morgan, 
that the corporation was innocent of monopolistic pur- 
poses, and had not violated any provision of the Sher- 
man law. Any attempt to misrepresent the facts in the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company purchase to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was denied, and the possible disastrous 
effect of the suit on the numerous stockholders and em- 
ployees ofthe corporation was deplored. According to 
Mr. Gary, “it is a time for everyone to keep cool, with a 
disposition to patiently await results, knowing that in the 
end justice will be done to all interests.” 


Pensions.—The Report of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions for the fiscal year 1910-11 shows a net loss in 
pensioners of nearly 30,000 and a shrinkage of the 
roll to 892,098, the smallest total since 1891-92. In 
1888-89 the roll of pensioners was 489,000, increasing 
to 946,000 ten years later, and passing the 1,000,000 
mark in 1901-02. For the following seven years this 
number was nearly stationary, and is now sharply de- 
clining. The loss in 1909-10 was 25,000, and the loss 
from now on will probably exceed 30,000. From 1890 
to 1908 the country’s annual outlay rose from $88,000,000 
to $161,000,000. Private pension bills have of late been 
adding to the general expenditures, so that with a shrink- 
age of 54,000 in the roll since 1908-09, the decrease in 
the last two years has been less than $5,000,000. There 
will be a much greater decrease in the next few years 
if the present system is left undisturbed. 


Mexico.—Madero has given out his cabinet as follows: 
Foreign affairs, Manuel Calero, a rabid anti-Catholic; 
Interior, José Maria Pino Suarez, the vice-president elect ; 
war, General Gonzalez Salas; treasury, Ernesto Madero; 
communications and public works, Manuel Bonilla; jus- 
tice, José Vasquez Tagle; development, colonization and 
industry, Rafael Hernandez; public instruction, Miguel 
Diaz Lombardo. 


Canada.—The efforts made to settle the coal strike in 
Alberta and Eastern British Columbia before winter sets 
in have succeeded. Work will be resumed by 7,000 men. 
The head of the Western Miners’ Federation came from 
the United States lately to bring about, it is. said, 
an agreement. A few weeks ago the magis- 
trate of St. Norbert, Manitoba, fined the school trustees 
for not providing an efficient teacher to carry on the 
school work in French for half the school time. The 
matter was appealed, and the action of the lower court 
was sustained. The bitterness of a certain part of the 
community against the bi-lingual schools is shown by the 
fact that a great Winnipeg newspaper, usually most 
courteous in its tone, spoke of four priests, who at- 
tended the appeal as “individuals. in frocks.’ The op- 
ponents of bi-lingual schools propose to carry this case to 


england if necessary, but they will probably think.better 
of it. It must be remembered that the Manitoba school 
law is a compromise. If the English element dislike it, 
so also does the French. Moreover, the French in Mani- 
toba have reason on their side. They claim a con- 
stitutional right to separate schools, which has been vio- 
lated, and they are compelled to put up with bi-lingual 
schools. If the English do not wish their children to 
learn French the solution is to return to the separate 
school system, not to deprive the French of the last 
remnant of their rights in the matter of their language. 


Great Britain—There has been a reorganization of 
the Cabinet. The principal change which has set the 
world wondering, is the exchanging of offices by 
Messrs. McKenna and Churchill, the former becoming 
Home Secretary, and the latter First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. This is a descent in Cabinet rank for Churchill. 
We probably shall not learn the meaning of the 
change until the opening of Parliament. The fol- 
lowers of Lord Halsbury in resisting the Parliament Bill 
have formed a club named after their leader. They 
profess perfect loyalty to Balfour and. Lord Lans- 
downe, but it is evidently their aim to replace these as 
chiefs of the Unionists by men ready for a more vigorous 
policy. The Railway Commission has issued its re- 
port. It recommends the continuation of conciliation 
boards and the maintenance of existing agreements until 
January 1, 1912. It refuses to recommend: recognition 
of the unions in disputes between the companies and 
their men, and requires that strikers be restrained from 
intimidating men who wish to work. As the Unions will 
not allow their members to accept such terms, the whole 
question is where it was before the strikes of last sum- 
mer. Uneasiness in many trades, and especially 
among the coal miners, is becoming very marked. 
The fourth cruiser squadron has been ordered to Hali- 
fax to supply members for the court-martial to investi- 
gate the stranding of the Niobe. The Labor Goy- 
ernments in Australia are facing a serious difficulty. 
For years past the Unions have put every difficulty pos- 
sible in the way of the immigration of skilled workmen. 
The result is such a deficiency of these as hampers trade. 
A royal commission reports the need of 3,247 artisans in 
Sydney alone. The Government. will probably take 
action; but in doing so it will offend its supporters, the 
Unions. 


Ireland.—Arising from the discussion at the recent 
Conference of the Catholic Truth Society, following an 
address by Canon Barry on immoral British newspapers 
and the evil effects of their dissemination in Ireland, 
practical steps are being taken towards effectively ex- 
cluding them. With the warm approval of Bishop: 
O’Dwyer, a laymen’s Vigilance Committee has been 
formed in)Limerick under the chairmanship of Rev, te 
A. O’Connor, ‘Adm., to suppress sucit publications in that 
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city. .As a result twenty-two of the city news agents 
have pledged themselves to sell no paper which the Com- 
mittee pronounces objectionable. The newsboys’ have 
also been organized for the same purpose, and on Sun- 
day, October 15, but one newsboy out of over seventy 
carried the objectionable cross-channel prints, and he was 
quickly relieved of his burden, which was cast into the 
Shannon. ~ The extent to which the evil prevailed can 
be gathered from the fact that one news agent returned 
unopened fifty dozen copies of one British Sunday paper. 
The Committee is further engaged in excluding indecent 
postcards, low amusements and immoral literature of all 
kinds, and is taking measures to have the objectionable 
English papers replaced by others which are Catholic and 
national. With the aid of the local press, the clergy and 
the leading laity, Limerick is reported to have already 
stamped out the evil. Similar organizations are being 
established in Dublin and other centres, which have given 
a new significance to the watchword they have adopted: 
“Remember Limerick.”———It is reported that Lord 
Clanrickarde, who is known as the extreme type of rack- 
renting and absentee landlord, has at length consented 
to sell his Galway estate of 20,000 acres to the Congested 
Districts Board. This will end the bitterest chapter in 
Trish landlordism.- 


China——The rebellion against the Manchu dynasty has 
been spreading rapidly. Though all lines are cut, news 
came by wireless to Shanghai that Sian, a government 
stronghold, had surrendered to the revolutionists with- 
out a blow, and two easterly towns are reported taken 
after a short fight. These conquests were followed by 
that of two southern capitals, giving the rebels control 
of four provinces. Chang-chou, an important railway 
centre, has also yielded to the enemies of the government. 
This last victory cuts off from Peking the imperial troops 
gathered round Hankow. The entire Yangste region 
and most of southern China is in sympathy with the revo- 
lution. Meanwhile the National Assembly met at Pe- 
king and demanded the election of a parliament with full 
powers, that no severe measures be taken against the 
rebels, that certain officials be restored to office, and that 
objectionable ministers and viceroys be cashiered. Lo 
Sheng, the minister of posts and communications, con- 

- sidered the strongest member of the cabinet, but unpopu- 
lar, owing to his railroad policy, was dismissed, and the 
government granted other demands of the Assembly. 
Feng-sen, a Tartar general, was killed with a bomb on his 
arrival at Canton, and several large detachments of 
imperial troops are said to have killed their commanders 
and gone over to the enemy. Foreigners in the revolted 
provinces seem to have little to fear, for the revolution- 
ists are careful to see that Western nations shall have no 
grievance against them. Berlin and Washington think 
there is no need of intervention, though Americans in 
China have asked our consul-general for the protection 
of more gunboats, as there is a fear that the rebels will 


ee 
not be able to control the action of mobs. The imperial 
government is still seeking in vain a large foreign loan, 
but the revolutionists seem to have no trouble in obtain- 
ing financial aid. Later advices report that Yuan Shih 
Kai, the dynasty’s most capable general, has taken su- 
preme command of the land and sea forces, that Han- 
kow was retaken by an imperialist force, and that the 
government has offered a constitution, which will prob- 
ably result in establishing peace. : 


Italy.—On October 27 five hundred Turks and a num- 
ber of Arabs made an attack on the Italians, whom they 
fought for three hours. They were repulsed with great 
loss. An Italian officer in an aeroplane was shot at by 
the Turks, and the wings of the machine were hit by the 
bullets. The whole population of Arabs, even those of 
the oases, are said to be heavily armed and bent on 
fighting. The first outbreak on October 23 was vigor- 
ously put down, and the chiefs are reported to have 
been awed by the fierce reprisals of the Italians. As 
soon as the invaders are in control of the caravan routes 
to the interior, as well as of the coasts of Tripoli and 
Cyrene, it is the intention of the Italian Government to 
proclaim the end of Ottoman domination, and to treat 
all the Turks under arms as rebels. The limits of the 
teritory will also be announced as extending east as far 
as Egypt, west as far as Tunis, at least along the sea- 
coast, and south down to the zones of British and French 
influence. Turkish auxiliaries were reported to have 
crossed over from Tunis to assail the Italians, but the 
authorities hastened to publish an official denial. The 
French are credited with keeping a watch on the bor- 
ders to prevent any transportation of troops or am- 
munition. A correspondent of the London Times says 
that the Tripoli fort made an extraordinary resistance to 
the Italian projectiles. The defenders had only three 
obsolete Krupp guns in the bastions ; none of which were 
dismantled. An official statement issued October 28, 
says that in the battle of October 26, there were 12,000 
Turks and that they lost 2,000 killed and 4,000 wounded, 
but the opinion seems to be largely held that the Goy- 
ernment has exaggerated the losses of the enemy and 
minimized those of the Italian troops. A naval attack 
on other Turkish possessions in the A*gean was pre- 
vented by a protest from the Powers, who insist upon the 
war being confined to Tripoli. Cyrenaica has been de- 
clared annexed, but the act has been criticized as being 
inopportune—Italy still being on the defensive. The 
wholesale shooting of Arab prisoners has been loudly 
condemned and is regarded also as impolitic, as it will 
have the effect of uniting the Arabs against the Italians. 
Mountain batteries have arrived, which would seem to 
forebode an advance into the interior. There are al- 
ready 50,000 troops in Tripoli, but the force is deemed 
insufficient. Meantime the meeting of Parliament has 
been deferred, as Giolitti fears the Socialist opposition 


to the war. 
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France.—On October 26, La Justice, the sister ship of 
the unfortunate La Liberté, was found to be on fire, the 
sparks falling in dangerous proximity to the powdet 
magazines, which were immediately flooded. The rail- 
roads of France are said to be in a sad state of disor- 
ganization. The high prices of food show no signs 
of a change. A statue of Servetus, whom Calvin 
burned at the stake in Geneva; October 27, 1553, was 
unveiled at Vienne, in Dauphiné, on October 15. Vienne 
was the place of his residence. He was the medical at- 
tendant of the archbishop. The ceremony had no Cath- 
olic significance. On the contrary, Deputy Buisson de- 
scribed him in one of the speeches delivered on the oc- 
casion as the man who “maintained with sublime sim- 
plicity against the Pope of Rome and the Pope of Geneva 
the right of free thought, and the right to be the servant 
of conscience and reason alone.” 


Belgium.—The communal elections have not brought 
the comfort that outsiders expected. The Socialist- Lib- 
eral gains were considerable. In Brussels the vote was 
only 13,000 Catholics, while the opposition polled 25,000, 
though this meant a gain of 3,000 for the defeated party. 
In the suburbs of the Capital there were other crushing de- 
feats. The small towns and country districts, as at Hal, 
Nivelle, Waterloo, Diest, etc., told a somewhat different 
story. It is saddening to chronicle the fact that Louvain, the 
city of the great Catholic university, overcame the ticket 
on which the name of the illustrious Schollaert was in- 
scribed. Antwerp went against the Catholics, and so did 
Malines, Mons, and likewise Ghent, but victory in the 
last-mentioned place would have been impossible. The 
Bien Public, however, announces that the efforts of the 
Fusionists have failed miserably. Such also is the tone 
of the XX Siécle. The Flemish country remained solid, 
and defeats elsewhere have been offset by brilliant vic- 
tories. 


Spain.—The lower House of the Cortes has received 
in all one hundred and forty-two petitions for the insti- 
tution of criminal proceedings against some of its mem- 
bers. Among the charges are swindling, misappropria- 
tion of funds, falsifying documents, and counterfeiting 
trademarks. The king’s second son, Prince Jaime, 
who was believed to be deaf and dumb, has been so suc- 
cessfully treated by specialists in Switzerland that, as 
they confidently assert, he will be able to speak intelligibly 
and to hear. 


Portugal.—Although the administration affects to 
make light of the royalist attempt at a counterrevolution, 
it was decided to ask of the Congress the proclamation 
of martial law. In the town of Almada a mob broke into 
the church, destroyed the altars and the statues of the 
saints, and made off with whatever money and jewels 
they could find. There are 6,700 prisoners in Lisbon, 
where they are crowded into jails and fortresses, The 


brutality with which they were conducted through the 
streets called forth angry protests from foreigners. 
Owing presumably to the active censorship of the Govy- 
ernment, our sources of direct information from Portugal 
have failed us; but the abuses under the republic must 
be extreme, for they are said to be*greater than under 
the monarchy. 


Germany.—The new Zeppelin IX, intended for the 
German army, is said to be at present the fleetest of these 
greyhounds of the air. The rapid succession of world 
records achieved by the airships of the Zeppelin type 
has completely reversed the opinion of experts in their 
regard. It has now been found that the strong skeleton 
frame of these crafts enables them to stem the force 
of the wind as no lighter structure can, and to leave 
them unequalled for speed. This result is hailed with 
special satisfaction, since these ships are said to offer 
the best safety; to afford the greatest utility, carrying 
with the utmost ease their heavy burdens of armament 
and men; and to make possible the most extended jour- 
neys. The new Zeppelin IX is to be stationed at Co- 
logne as a “military cruiser.” In the twenty-four-hour 
trial flight, in which it was directed by Count Zeppelin in 
person and carried the entire military commission, it 
recorded a maximum speed of twenty-one meters a sec- 
ond, or seventy-five kilometers an hour. The official 
reception of the American ambassador, John G. A. 
Leishman, by the Emperor, and later by the Empress, in 
their apartments in Berlin, took place on October 24. 
They had come from Potsdam for the special purpose of 
granting this audience. The election for members of 
the Reichstag is to take place January 12. The present 
session will probably continue until the end of Novem- 
ber. Several important questions of social reform are 


to be under consideration, besides the international issues. 


Austria.—On October 21 took place the marriage of 
the Austrian heir apparent, Karl Franz Josef, with the 
Princess Zita of Parma. The Holy Father had sent a 
message written in his own hand and conveying his 
blessing. This document, together with a valuable gift 
from the Vatican, was entrusted to a special embassage 
whose head was the papal majordomo, Mgr. Bisleti, who 
likewise was the celebrant at the marriage ceremony. 
The attempted assassination of the Minister of Justice 
has had no intimidating effect upon the Austrian govern- 
ment officials. By October 12 sixty-six of the rioters 
had already received sentence of from five to ten months 
imprisonment. Great indignation is expressed against 
the Socialist leaders. It is pointed out by the press that 
although they may not have desired what has actually 
taken place, yet the offenders had merely taken them at 
their word. Even papers which had been inclined to 
favor them insist that it is useless to deny the connection 
between the threats which are daily thrown out and 
the execution of them by irresponsible individuals. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The New Cardinals 


The vast multitudes who throng the great cathedral 
of St. Patrick in New York when the solemn ceremonies 
of the Church invest the mysteries of the Mass with 
more than usual splendor, or who kneel at its altars dur- 
ing the quiet hours of the day in prayer and adoration, 
or who form a part of the never-ending procession that 
reverently wends its way at all times down the aisles to 
view the beauties of the sacred edifice, have for many 
years past seen suspended high above the sanctuary the 
red hat that once rested upon the head of the first cardi- 
nal whom we ever saw in this country. Naturally the 
question arises to every one’s lips: When will it descend 
upon one of his equally distinguished successors? The 
answer was flashed across the ocean on Sunday last: 
the present beloved incumbent of the See is hence- 
forth to be known as His Eminence John Cardinal 
Farley. The announcement has sent a thrill of pleasure 
through the great metropolis, with which he has been so 
long identified, and which has always regarded him with 
the sincerest veneration and affection. Every parish in 
the diocese will consider itself as participating in this 
honor bestowed by the greatest power in the whole wide 
world on the one whose paternal solicitude has been 
exerted continually in its behalf, no matter how re- 
mote and inconspicuous it may have happened to be. 
His great army of devoted priests, who have always 
looked to him for counsel, guidance and comfort in their 
difficulties and trials, hail the appointment with unal- 
loyed delight. The members of religious communities, 
who have always found in him a father and a friend, 
will in the seclusion of their cloisters rejoice in it, and 
pour forth from their sanctuaries most fervent prayers 
for his happiness and welfare. Fordham University, his 
Alma Mater, will, no doubt, make it an occasion of great 
rejoicings; and may we not say our own AMERICA, in 
whose ptogress and success he has ever been most pro- 
foundly and substantially interested, and to which only 
a few days before the announcement of this new glory 
which has been added to his already distinguished 
career, he sent his paternal benediction, has more reason 
than ever to congratulate itself. When Pius X cast his 
eyes upon the world for those he would honor, he 
selected the illustrious Archbishop of New York, who 
step by step from the time he was Secretary of the first 
Cardinal of the United States, and through the succes- 
sive degrees of Bishop and Archbishop, has been in the 
designs of God singularly well prepared for this new 
and exalted office. The most important See in the 
Western World is fittingly crowned by this recognition 
on the part of the Holy See of the ability and worth 


of its Chief Pastor. 
3oston, too, shares in the jubilation. It sees its com- 


: - SE - 
paratively youthful and but recently enthroned Arch- 
bishop invested with the scarlet robes of a Prince of the 
Church. The virile, impressive and irresistible eloquence 
which has always characterized his utterances in the 
pulpit, the remarkably clear, cogent, forcible, learned and 
convincing argumentative power, and the unusual 
literary ability which is always so strikingly manifest in 
his writings, as well as the herculean energy which has 
been so conspicuous in his administration, whether in 
the Holy City, or in distant Japan, or his native country, 
have combined to win him this new and supreme honor. 
Boston College, of which he is an alumnus, and under 
whose impulse its aspirations for a wider influence can 
now more surely and easily be realized, will be par- 
ticularly gratified at this appointment; and the priests 
and people of New England will see the glory of it re- 
flected upon themselves by the selection of one whose 
personal merits and ability strengthen and adorn the 
great Archdiocese of the northernmost section of the 
Union. To him, too, the editors of this publication send 
their most greeting, for he has been the 
staunchest of friends from the very beginning of their 
work. 


cordial 


Last in the line, as becomes one whose dignity is 
the Apostolic Delegate, Mer. 
Diomede Falconio, whose administration of his exalted 
and difficult office has been invariably marked by sweet- 
ness, gentleness, moderation, but withal by such wis- 
dom, firmness and strength that his benignant govern- 
ment, which was constantly confronted by a thousand 
difficulties, never crushed or shattered, but always built 
up, solidified and consolidated for the glory of God the 
many conflicting and clashing interests that met for 
adjudication and adjustment before his tribunal. Con- 
gratulations on his appointment come not from one dio- 
cese alone, but from every part of the country; from 


greatest, 1s beloved 


‘the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Great Lakes to the 


Gulf. The illustrious Religious Order to which he be- 
longs and which he has always adorned, sees in him one 
more of that great army of its sons upon whom the 
Church has conferred its highest honors. We ourselves 
shall never forget the unvarying kindness which he al- 
ways manifested in the work in which we are engaged 
and which he always scrutinized with more than parental 
concern. To him also, on this great occasion, we send 
our respectful and affectionate greeting. 

For the others that fill up this remarkably long list of 
men chosen simultaneously for the most splendid 
honors of the Church the same joyful salutation arises 
from all parts of the world. For though the cities which 
they have illustrated by their lives may be geographically 


remote, they meet with all the children of Christ in the 
warm and throbbing heart of the Church. The diver- 
sitv of races and nations which they represent is a most 
vivid illustration of that universality and unity of the 
Kingdom which Christ has established, and is at the same 


time a most sublime exercise of that ever-young and 
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undying power with which the Supreme Leader in God’s 
army is invested. While the world lies in ruins round 
him and religion is at its lowest ebb in nations that once 
gloried in it as their most precious inheritance, he rises 
undisturbed in the midst of the almost universal disaster 
and summons to his side new champions to fight with 
him in the forefront of the battle, whose purpose is to 
win the world back again to Christ. 
THe Epiror. 


The Plays of the ‘‘Irish’’ Players 


Wonderful are the uses of advertisement. It has 
often coined patent nostrums and “yellow” literary trash 
into plenteous gold, and of late, manipulated by ex- 
perienced hands, it has so flooded magazines and journals 
with fulsome eulogies of the “Irish Players” as almost 
to convince the public that the dramatic productions of 
Yeats, Synge and Co. are faithful and artistic portraits 
of Irish life. The strident chorus silenced for a time 
the organs of Irish-American and Catholic thought, and 
in some cases evoked an echo. The editors, like the 
patriots of the Boyle O’Reilly Club who féted him in 
Boston, took Mr. Yeats at his own none too modest esti- 
mation. The United Irish Societies of this city de- 
nounced the “Playboy,” and an advanced Gaelic organ 
exposed its barbarities, but gave a clean bill of health to 
Mr. Yeats and the rest of his program. Doubtless they 
also had not read the plays they approved. Well, we 
have read them. We found several among them more 
vile, more false, and far more dangerous than “The 
Playboy,” the “bestial depravity’ of which carries its 
own condemnation; and we deliberately pronounce them 
the most malignant travesty of Irish character and of 
all that is sacred in Catholic life that has come out of 
Ireland. The details, which are even more shocking than 
those of “The Playboy,” are too indecent for citation, 
but the persistent mendacity of the Yeats press agency’s 
clever conspiracy of puff makes it needful to give our 
readers some notion of their character. 

Of Synge’s plays only “Riders to the Sea,” an un-Irish 
adaptation to Connacht fishermen of Loti’s “Pécheurs 
d’Islande,” is fit for a decent audience. None but the 
most rabidly anti-Catholic, priest-hating bigots could 
enjoy “The Tinkers’ Wedding.” The plot, which in- 
volves an Irish priest in companionship with the most 
degraded pagans and hinges on his love of gain, may not 
be even outlined by a self-respecting pen. The open 
lewdness and foul suggestiveness of the language is so 
revolting, the picture of the Irish priesthood, drawn by 
this parson’s son, is so vile and insulting, and the mockery 
of the Mass and sacraments so blasphemous, that it is 
unthinkable how any man of healthy mind could father 
. it or expect an audience to welcome it. This is the 
“typical Irish play” which the “Irish Players” have pre- 
sented to a Boston audience. 

“The Shadow of the Glen” 


has four characters, 


all Catholic peasants, and the theme is marital infidelity. 
Virtue and religion and respect for the marriage bond 
are unknown to them; and their morals, it is implied, 
are typical of Glenmalure, one of the most Catholic dis- 
tricts in Ireland. It was in that neighborhood that Sir 
Samuel Ferguson found the original of “The Pretty 
Girl of Lough Dan,” and it was there Synge says he 
found, while listening to servants’ talk through a chink 
in the floor, the material for his “Playboy.” A com- 
parison of Ferguson’s poem with the “comedies” thus 
garnered will reveal the difference between an Irish 
Protestant gentleman of cleanly mind and an Irish 
Protestant who is devoid of it. 

The numerous. Catholic peasants in “The Well of the 
Saint” are superstitious, lustful, uncharitable and ir- 
reverent, and the effect of a miracle is to make them more 
o. Again a priest is the central character, this time a 
miracle-working “Saint,” and rude fun and blasphemy are 
the accompaniments of his miracle. As in “The Tinkers’ 
Wedding,” the priest’s language is as uneducated as his 
sentiments are vulgar, and this is also characteristic of 
Yeats’ extensive clerical gallery. From none of these 
plays of Synge is it possible to gather that the Irish 
Catholic peasantry have chastity, charity or reverence, 
or that the Irish priest is other than a grasping, 
domineering boor. This is the paragon whom W. B. 
Yeats pronounces the master dramatist who knew the 
mind of the Irish people better than any man. 

The twain are kindred spirits; but in vileness of 
caricature and bitterness of anti-Catholic animus, even 
Synge must yield to Yeats. He also goes to tinkers for 
his types; and whereas Synge is content with three, and 
one priest, Yeats’ “Where there is Nothing,” glorifies 
a bevy of unbelieving tinkers and presents in contrast a 
dozen vulgar-spoken monks, who utter snatches of 
Latin in peasant brogue, while dancing frantically around 
the altar of God! A Catholic gentleman, tiring of Chris- 
tian society, joins the tinkers and lives after their fashion ; 
then suddenly becoming a monk, a priest, and wonder- 
working preacher, he proclaims the new  Ibsenistic 
evangel that is to renovate humanity: “Law was the 
first sin: We must put out Laws as I put out this 
candle.” Similarly he “puts out” churches, order and all 
morality. Throwing off his habit, “the rags and tatters 
of the world,” he finally reverts to the tinkers’ camp, 
“where there is nothing’”—of law, order or religion—and, 
we are told, “he'll be made a saint some day.” 

The play is a dramatic modernization of Yeats’ “Cruci- 
fixion of the Outcast,” wherein Irish monks, the most 
cruel, repulsive and thoroughly un-Christian clerics we 
have adventured on in literature, crucify, and gloat over 
on his cross, a gleeman or bard who reproaches them 
for their dirt and inhospitality. Its anti-Cathotic animus 
can best be gathered by those who know, as Yeats must 
know, that the Irish Church saved the bards when the 
State had determined to suppress them, and that the 
Elizabethan government, advised by Spencer, bent all 
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its energies to “extirp” the bardic order as the stoutest 
supporters of Ireland’s Faith and nationhood. 

Yeats is more dangerous than Synge, not merely be- 
cause “the rapt gaze and ethereal contemplation of this 
mystic minor poet are quite compatible with sound com- 
mercial principles,” by which he has organized an in- 
dustrious coterie of magazine and journalistic trum- 
peters ; he has another precious string to his bow. When 
all else fails he can fall back on “Cathleen Ni Houlihan” 
and a few other mystical incarnations of patriotic 
greenery, But of “Cathleen Ni Houlihan” the apologue 
is “Countess Kathleen,’ who finds salvation by selling 
her soul to the devil to keep her people from starvation, 
thus illustrating how Ireland may attain prosperity by 
sacrificing her Catholic ideals. What matter that, as a 
patriotic Irish Protestant like Mr. Gwynn, M. P., could 
realize, “no normal Irishman would have expected an 
Irish audience to regard with equanimity an Irish peasant 
kicking about, no matter in what extremity, an image 
of the Virgin.” Christ, Virgin, everything must be 
kicked down until we get to “Where there is Nothing,” 
or to the paganism that prevailed before everything was 
spoiled by St. Patrick. 

We read in the Boston Transcript and the Boston cor- 
respondence of the New York Times that there were 
hisses at “the naive blasphemies” of the “Irish Players,” 
and that “squalls and titters and loud guffaws’ greeted 
the tragedies, while the comedies were heard in silence 
dour. The Boston Post speaks of one set as brutal and 
the other as inane. Those who have read our estimate— 


and they can verify it abundantly in the works of Yeats) 


-and Synge—will accept the appraisement of a cultured 
Boston auditor: 


“Until Saturday I saw not the ‘new art.’ Then I 
beheld three specimens of the materials with which 


the new national structures are to be builded. I ex- 
amined them. They were an abomination. They 
outraged every feeling of the Irish heart. I know 


almost every hill and glen in Ireland and the people 
who dwell therein. For thirty-five years I have seen 
a'most every so-called Irish play, from the absurdly 
romantic to the burlesque in which the green whis- 
kered baboon played his antics. But I never saw 
anything so vulgar, vile, and unnatural, so calculated 
to calumniate, degrade and defame a people and all 
they hold sacred and dear as the plays of the so- 
called Irish Players. Nothing but a hell-inspired in- 
genuity and a satanic hatred of the Irish people and 
their religion could suggest, construct and influence 
the production of stich plays. On God’s earth the 
beastly creatures of the plays never existed.” 


Ireland gave up her shadowy Tirnanoge for the Land 
of Eternal Youth promised her by St. Patrick, but Mr. 
Yeats would have her go back to those days “when,” 
as he conceives it, “she was a Holy Land, before she 
gave her heart to Greece and Rome and Judea”; and he 
would find a road for her through his “tinkers,’’ who, 
he falsely asserts, never accepted Christianity. He gave 
new expression to this purpose on October 12, when 


he told the students of Bryn Mawr that he wanted “to 
damn into eternal oblivion the virtuous colleen and gos- 
soon of Dion Boucicault,’ and make “the Irish of Ire- 
land the simple, superstitious, red-tongued stuff that 
Synge found in the Arran isles.” Ireland would then 
truly be his “Land of Heart’s Desire,” in which the priest, 
Cross in hand, is overcome by the triumphant demon 
who spirits away defiantly before the eyes of Christ’s 
minister the souls of his people. 

These productions were correctly characterized some 
years ago as “‘the decadent commonplace of decadent 
B3ohemias, an odious libel on Ireland which people, press 
and priesthood join in stigmatizing as intolerable to 
patriotism and religion alike.” It was deemed particu- 
larly insufferable that Irish Protestants, alien by blood 
and tradition, should dare again to violate Catholic sanc- 
tuaries and homes, and hold up to ridicule that priest- 
hood which their racial and religious associates had tried 
in vain to exterminate. 

Plays less immoral and offensive have been prohibited 
in Boston and New York. M. KENNY, S.J. 


Religion and the Socialist Platform 


In dealing with Catholic workingmen the Socialist agi- 
tator has one unfailing argument which is made to do 
service on all like occasions, and which was prepared ex- 
plicitly for this very purpose by the Socialist Party “in 
National Convention assembled at Chicago, May 10, 
1908.” We refer to the resolution there drawn up, 
which reads: “The Socialist party is primarily an eco- 
nomic and political movement. It is not concerned with 
matters of religious belief.” ~ 

The circumstances attending the adoption of this clause 
will be the best comment we can make upon it. Though 
published before, they are not sufficiently known to pre- 
vent the deception which is still constantly practised upon 
unsuspecting victims. 

The first recommendation laid before the meeting by 
the Committee on Platform was differently worded, 
namely: ‘That religion be treated as a private matter— 
a question of individual conscience.” At the reading of 
this Mr. Arthur M. Lewis, Socialist author and lecturer, 
immediately arose and moved its rejection. “If we must 
speak,” he said, “I propose that we shall go before this 
country with the truth, and not with a lie.” He acknowl- 
edged, however, that honesty might not be the best cam- 
paign policy, and therefore preferred that nothing be 
said upon the matter. This was, at least, a negative 
truthfulness, and would, as one of the speakers later on 
expressed it, “let sleeping dogs lve: 

Mr. Morris Hillquit, one of the most noted of Amer- 
ican Socialists, then took the floor and suavely suggested 
an amendment. It is the clause quoted by us in the first 
instance as the famous subterfuge of the Socialist agi- 
That it was intended for this purpose Hillquit 
Some answer, he argued, must be 


tators. 
himself declared. 
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made ready for the Socialist orators when set upon the 
soap-box to display their wares. If, then, they suddenly 
“are asked the question, ‘Yes, but won’t Socialism de- 
stroy religion?’ they will answer, ‘No, we don’t agree on 
it. I personally may not be religious, but Socialism has 
nothing to do with religion.” 

Ernest Untermann, Socialist translator and author, 
agreed with the speaker. He believed it was nonsensical 
to urge men to become atheists before they had become 
Socialists. His argument was that the former would 
readily enough follow from the latter. “We must first 
get these men convinced of the rationality of our eco- 
nomic and political program, and then, after we have 
made Socialists of them we can talk to them in- 
side of our ranks of the logical consequences of 
our explanation of society and nature.” These conse- 
quences, as intimated, are materialism and atheism. 

The meaning and purpose of the amendment was be- 
coming more and more clear. Robert Hunter, gentleman 
Socialist and writer, and Victor Berger likewise ap- 
proved of it. The latter believed that the American peo- 
ple as a nation are essentially religious, and that Social- 
ism can make little progress if confined to atheists alone. 
On every hand the Socialist party was being denounced 
as opposed to religion, and that, therefore, something 
must be done to show that it is an economic theory which 
has nothing to do with religion. What he meant is diffi- 
cult to say, since his own practical idea of a Socialist 
campaign is to malign the Catholic Church and her repre- 
sentatives, showing thereby that there is one religion at 
least with which he believes that Socialism has a very 
great deal to do. That this was likewise the conviction 
of every single delegate in that assembly we have not 
the least reason for doubting. 

Mr. Van der Porten, more bold and honest than others 
of the comrades, could not submit to the expressions of 
faint-heartedness and make-believe to which he had im- 
patiently listened. “As long as we are too cowardly to 
express what we believe,” he exclaimed, “we should be 
silent entirely.” This had been the attitude of Lewis, 
who did not wish to go before the country with a lie 
It may be noticed that these assertions are as strong as 
any which Catholic writers can possibly use in dealing 
with the delicate subject of Socialist veracity. Mr. Van 
der Porten then challenged the assembly: “Is there a 
man who will dare to say that religion is not a social 
question?” There was no one to take up the gauntlet. 
As a social question, moreover, they all knew that re- 
ligion must be of interest in the most direct way to 
Socialism, as every Socialist author, wittingly or un- 
wittingly demonstrates that it is. Legislation concern- 
ing the Church would be the first enactment of a trium- 
phant Socialism, and Catholicism would be less respected 
in a Socialist commonwealth—if such a thing were pos- 
sible—than it is to-day in Portugal. 

“Let us say nothing,’ continued the delegate, “or say 
the truth. To spread forth to the world that religion is 


the individual’s affair and that religion has no part in 
the subjection of the human race, we lie when we say 
it.” To show how much this sentiment was appreciated 
the report here inserts the parenthesis (“great ap- 
plause’’). 

Several other speakers were heard, and among them 
Mr. Strickland, a comrade from Indiana, whose argu- 
ment was no less invincible: “If economic determinism 
be true, and if the moral and ethical principles of society 
be based ultimately upon the manner of economic pro- 
duction, how dare you then say that we have nothing to 
do with religion?” It would be denying even a modicum 
of intelligence to the delegates present there to intimate 
that the unquestionable truth of this argument was not 
perceived by them all; but the intention of a great num- 
ber was not to pass sentence upon the truth or falsity 
of the amendment under consideration. They were sat- 
isfied to overlook these and restrict themselves. to the 
advisability of inserting it for campaign and propaganda 
purposes. Yet even with this point alone kept in view 
by many of the delegates the resolution declaring that 
the Socialist party “is not concerned with matters of re- 
ligious belief” was carried by a majority of only one out 
of a total of 157% votes that were cast. 

In the account of the meeting printed by the Chicago 
Daily Socialist Mr. Hillquit was accredited with hav- 
ing said during the course of the debate that ninety-nine 
per cent. of the Socialists are atheists or agnostics. When 
this statement later brought him into straits he simply 
disavowed it and referred for the correct words to the 
official report. This reads: “The fact that Comrade 
Lewis has, in the domain of religion, come to the posi- 
tion of an agnostic and that ninety-nine per cent. of us 
have landed in the same spot does not make Socialism 
agnostic.” 

If out of a hundred Catholics who join the Socialist 
party ninety-nine finally become agnostics, or virtually 
so—a fact we are willing to concede to Hillquit and the 
comrades—there is certainly every*reason for saying that 
Socialism is concerned with religion. It is not, however, 
as Socialist writers argue, because of any profound 
science or truth contained in their literature that this is 
brought about, since in both it is most lamentably de- 
ficient. Too often Socialist authors have acquired merely 
that smattering of learning which prevents them from 
seeing their own ignorance and gives them a self-assur- 
ance which Solomon himself might have envied. “A 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” Unfortunately, it 
proves itself so both for themselves and for others. The 
truly great thinkers of the world have all been religious 
in their beliefs; but this fact Socialists attribute to de- 
fective economic conditions or to capitalistic preposses- 
sions, 

The true reason for the loss of faith on the part of 
Catholics who affiliate themselves with Socialism is the 
fact that they have in that very act disregarded the au- 
thority of Christ and the Church by associating them- 
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selves with an organization which is begotten and reared 
im materialism, and which has never cleansed itself of 
this original sin; an organization whose first principle 
would demand the injustice of annuling all private right 
to productive property, and whose entire method of war- 
fare is essentially unchristian, promoting an universal dis- 
content and the hatred of class against class over all the 
world. Nothing else is wanting now for the Catholics 
duped into accepting the party principle than the So- 
cialistic explanation of “society and nature,’ as Unter- 
mann has well expressed it, to bring about in them the 
“logical consequences,” agnosticism and atheism. So- 
cialists will see that this explanation, duly seasoned with 
constant slander against the Church, is thrust at every 
opportunity upon their new converts, 
JosEpH HUSSLEIN, s.J. 


With Workers For Boys in Their Teens 


While there is excellent reason for believing that, as 
a rule, priests can gather boys without the burden of the 
club, or permanent amusement centre, nobody will deny 
the necessity of that institution for certain localities. 
These are districts so wanting in religious feeling as to 
give very feeble response to priestly endeavor put forth 
in the usual way. In such places it is clearly a blessing 
when young people are attracted by a pleasure rendezvous 
to breathe a wholesome moral atmosphere while receiving 
the priceless favor of instruction preparatory to the Sac- 
raments. 


However the club established, as is supposed, for the | 


benefit of spiritually famished in parts, does not seem 
to call for clerical superintendence; rather, the choice 
being possible, it might be placed under lay control. This 
opinion is presented on the ground that the management 
of the gathering place creates far less embarrassment for 
persons given to secular occupations than it does for 
men who are attached to the altar. At this point ler 
us realize that the burden of the juvenile amusement 
centre is a heavy one. While the young men’s club is 
generally a disappointment because the young men, led 
by other preferences, do not care for it, the boys’ club— 
sure to be largely attended—becomes most trying by 
forcing a ceaseless struggle with the mischief, unruli- 
ness, and even the destructive spirit of the youthful ele- 
ment. Hence the person in charge, like the foreman of 
the workshop, must be constantly on the scene. But such 
presence is hardly to be hoped for in the American priest, 
busied, as he is, with ordinary parochial duties at all times, 
and especially during the very hours chiefly needed for 
the club. Here the layman is, as a rule, in advantage. 
He can spend certain evenings or, possibly every evening, 
with the boys. 

It may be thought that the priest safely undertakes the 
management of affairs when he directs through lay as- 
sistants always on the spot, the priest himself appearing 
at his convenience and occasionally. This plan, however, 


can hardly be trusted. As results will probably show, 


the man who, in the last resort, holds the power of life 
and death in the matter of membership is the only one 
that the boys will really fear and heed, Accordingly, the 
reverend head of the movement, despite the fact that he 
has provided lay assistants, is likely to find himself con- 
fined to the rooms as long, practically, as they are open. 
The advantage of lay over clerical control is again seen 
if we consider that in the amusement centre boys will 
surely take to doings necessitating stricter disciplinary 
action than the spiritual father can prudently bring to 
bear on any of his flock. No matter how well the club 
may be conducted, some of the guests will have tired of 
it after a while and from then on, like children abusing 
over-familiar toys, will be far more pleased in upsetting 
and wrecking things than in putting things to their in- 
tended use. If such chaps would only declare their sen- 
timents and quit, all would be well. But unfortunately 
mischief-making is to them a real delight; so they con- 
tinue presenting themselves until visited with suspension. 
Now the enforcement, by the priest, of this necessary 
penalty, can have the sad effect of alienating not only 
the offending boys but even their parents. This is a 
very important matter. That uncontrollable youngsters 
come to be at odds with a lay manager, has comparatively 
slight bearing on their spiritual welfare; but that spirit- 
ually neglected youngsters should close their club ex- 
perience with a feeling of animosity towards one of 
God’s ministers is quite another affair. 

Foregoing considerations, then, seem to justify the 
view that the boys’ gathering place wherever it may claim 
a true field at all should be, not a theocracy, but an insti- 
tution governed by intelligent, warm-hearted, sympathetic 
persons from the ordinary walks of life. Meanwhile the 
writer is far from thinking that Catholic beginners in 
life can ever be brought together under lay auspices with- 
out forming a most tempting field for any priest who may 
be in position to act. 

Indeed the ideal club, while governed by laymen, is, 
seemingly, one in which the juvenile members meet a con- 
genial friend from the sanctuary, whose presence has 
for sole purpose the direction of all that concerns the 
good of their souls. 

It is cheering to note, in connection with the present 
subject, the laudable endeavor through the agency of 
boys’ clubs that is being displayed in New York City 
and elsewhere by the Ozanam Association, the sons of 
St. Vincent de Paul and other non-clerical workers. May 
undertakings under such auspices increase and multiply! 
And still it must be doubted whether efforts of the kind 
will be permanently crowned with complete success un- 
less given generous financial support. To be sure ut- 
terly unpretentious accommodations prove wholly accept- 
able to lads of the class considered. And yet the plainest 
of city quarters, if suitably spacious, involve considerable 


cost. 
Furthermore there will always be need of a fund 
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wherewith to provide a salaried superintendent as well 
as his one or more paid assistants likely to be in demand. 
Volunteers usually on hand—but occasionally absent— 
can be most helpful as companions, advisors and especially 
as congenial catechists for the boys, but it is next to im- 
possible that volunteers will find leisure for the unbroken 
personal attention that the club needs as a condition of 
thriving existence. Accordingly the juvenile appeal 
heard from quarters in which the recreation centre would 
exercise saving influence is directed primarily and with 
special earnestness to charitably disposed persons of 
means. 


GEoRGE E. Quin, S.J. 


Turkey’s Domestic Dangers 


There were two sets of men who started to reform 
Turkey: the idealists who professed to reconcile all 
creeds and races, and the patriots who hoped to restore 
the pristine greatness of the fatherland. As in other 
lands, the conflict between the home reformers and the 
advocates of empire led to periodical deadlocks, and to 
disagreement between the Ministries of Army and Fi- 
nance. Shevket Pasha insisted on the augmentation of 
the ranks by forty-three new regiments and proposed the 
addition of fourteen more within a brief delay. He 
founded military schools, increased the officers’ salaries, 
purchased 250 guns and 20,000 horses. The War Bud- 
get was, however, only increased by 1,700 Turkish 
pounds, a totally inadequate sum that was nevertheless 
grudged by the distressed taxpayers. All Shevket’s 
plans for defence and pacification were resisted by the 
weak Minister of Finance and the vacillating Vizir Hakki 
Pasha, 

For several months the Turkish Government was 
aware of the danger menacing Tripoli from Italian am- 
bition ; but, owing to lack of proper means of transport 
it abandoned the idea of reinforcing the local forces, 
and confined itself to the despatch of emissaries charged 
with the difficult mission of training and concentrating 
the Arab hordes. It would be a mistake to consider 
these absolutely devoted to the Sultan. The Young 
Turks’ attempt to make Tripoli a Panislamite centre 
failed through the obstinate independence of the Senussi 
sect, which does not identify the cause of the Prophet 
with that of the Turkish Empire. These fanatical fol- 
lowers of the Mahdi control the caravan traffic in the 
hinterland of Tripoli and, from economical as well as 
religious grounds, are opposed to any intrusion on the 
‘part of “infidels” or foreign Mahommedans alike. The 
Government at Constantinople has not succeeded in 
creating the strong wave of religious solidarity that 
would unite the African tribes to its own progressive 
schemes. The Senussists recognize a certain spiritua: 
supremacy of the Sultan, but do not acknowledge his 
temporal sovereignty except when it suits them. 

The Young Turk Press has misled the world on this 


as on many other points. Berber patriotism is of-too 
local a character to sacrifice much to the ambitious pro- 
jects of the “Reformers.” Not one of the indigenous 


forces in Africa has properly rallied to the deposers 


of the late Sultan, under whom the feeble tie that binds 
Moslems on both sides of the Mediterranean was al- 
ready strained to breaking point. All the conciliatory 
methods of the present Vali, a notable Young Turk, do 
not obliterate the fact that the Senussists have been made 
to recede from Tunis at the demand of France, and again 
from several districts of Tripoli at the demand of Italy. 
It is not easy to explain to the Moslems of Africa that 
the Young Turk army is too busy quelling unrest in 
Europe to enforce their rights against the inpouring 
Giaours. Whatever the result of Italian aggression, and 
the efforts of the Senussists to cope with it, there will 
be hardly a recrudescence of loyalty from the Mahom- 
medans in Africa towards the Sultan at Constantinople. 
Henry Charles Woods, the best military authority on 
facts and figures in the Balkans, gives 300,000 men as 
the nominal peace strength of the Turkish army. Since 
this estimate was given, however, the troops have been 
decimated by cholera. They are, moreover, poorly clad 
and imperfectly trained. Of 1,500 soldiers returned 
from the pacification of Albania, 850 died of cholera at 
Therapai. Of 40 officers, only 16 survived the hard- 
ships of the campaign. This, in itself, throws a sombre 
light on the condition of Turkey’s land forces, apart 
from the fact that the Turkish soldier is admittedly a 
fine and resolute combatant. Courage alone does not 
suffice in modern warfare. 
An idea of Turkey’s power on sea may be gathered 
from the result of a recent trial. The forts on the Bos- 
phorus were unable to alter or impede the course of a 
steamer representing the Russian fleet, although sixty 
projectiles were fired. The laying down of two Dread- 
noughts and several cruisers by Russia in the Black Sea 
inspired Turkey with a wish to emulate her. Thirty-five 
ships of different sizes were her program for the next 
three years. Naval officers have been sent to various 
countries to study, and the corps was reduced to 5,000 
in order to secure greater efficiency. The Ministry of 
Marine, under the direction of the able Muktar Pasha, 
was reorganized and divided into eight departments. But 
all Turkey’s straining could not enable her to meet the 
danger with which she was suddenly confronted. Her 
double task of armament and consolidation was impos- 
sible of realization. One by one the high-flown projects 
of social reform were abandoned. The difficulties of. 
parliamentarism in Turkey gave rise to subterfuge by 
which government was carried on with as little appeal 
to the people as in the days of Abdul-Hamid. The Chris- 
tian races were incensed by drastic measures, formed to 
make them “live in peace and love” with their perse 
cutors. The most glaring abuses remain untouched. In 
spite of a pretended reform of the currency the medidjiya 
is still reckoned according to locality at eighteen, nine- 
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teen or twenty groshes. The movement for a partial 
emancipation of women has fallen flat. 

Absolutism alone had never ruined Turkey as did the 
mixture of cruelty and semi-civilization actuating the 
Young Turks. Instead of a regenerated triumphant 
Turkey, we have a discredited, humiliated State. There 
is no deliverance from European tutelage, and Turkey’s 
dearest interests will continue to be regulated by Cabinets 
far distant from Constantinople. Much sympathy went 
out to the Young Turks from all would-be social re- 
formers who think they can reach human needs through 
human agencies alone. But there is a fundamental de- 
fect in Islamism which unfits a state built on its precepts 
from participation in a world that practises imperfectly— 
nay,—craven!y and hypocritically as it often does—the 
sublime principles of Christianity, 

Ben Horst. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


War and Cholera 


Rome, October 15, 1911. 


War with a little ““w” and cholera with a big “C”: 
for the former is across the Mediterranean, shut within 
a ring-fence, and about snuffed out; while cholera is 
next door to us and looms large. The Powers have 
practically circumscribed the land limits of the war to 
the territory of Tripoli. Italy is mistress of the sea, 
with a strong part of her navy before the port of Tripoli, 
of which she has taken possession, closing off all its 
connections with Constantinople. There are not more 
than a couple of thousand Turkish soldiers in Tripoli, 
and Turkey, while prevented by the menace. of Italy’s 
navy from attempting to transport troops by sea, is 
forbidden the passage of Suez by the Canal Administra- 
tion, an approach through Egypt by England, and on the 
Tunis side by France. So there seems little chance of 
a real land engagement. On the other hand, Turkey is 
heavily mobilizing her troops, and expelling Italian 
citizens and commerce from all her territory, with a 
view, perhaps, to have something in hand to yield in 
the inevitable hour of compromise. 

The Socialists throughout Italy persist officially in 
opposing both the war and the principle of expansion. 
The Freemasons likewise; and it has leaked over from 
Paris that the French Freemasons are against their gov- 
ernment’s aggressive position in Morocco. A part of 
the press, not merely the clerical part, argue a Masonic 
sympathy with the Mussulman, and particularly with 
the Young Turks. Perhaps a Continental Mason does 
preier.a Mussulman to a Catholic; yet judging by 
Masonic treatment of Catholics in Italy, France and 
Portugal, it should be the other way about, and the 
Catholic prefer to fall into the hands of the Turk than 
to be at the mercy of the Freemason. All the news- 
papers (always excepting the Avanti) call attention to 
the studious absence of Mayor Ernesto Nathan (himself 
an ex-Grand Master of the Masons) from all the 
patriotic demonstrations in favor of the war; one of 
the scribes, ironically stating that at every public meet- 
ing this year, were it only a Congress of Midwives, the 
Mayor insisted on delivering a speech, while on the oc- 
casion of all Rome rising to cheer the army in the 
public squares, and gathering with all its notables at the 


railroad station to bid the soldiers God-speed, Nathan 
has been not only dumb, but missing. On the other 
hand, they remark the action of Prince Colonna, a pre- 
decessor of Nathan as Mayor of Rome, who has en- 
listed for the war, and been commissioned as a major 
in the cavalry. 

In the general outburst of popular enthusiasm the 
Catholics have not been lacking in prominence. First 
we had the action of the Catholic Labor Organization 
frustrating the general strike, a fact repeatedly bemoaned 
and berated by the Labor Socialists. Then the Catholic 
Social Conference, closing its week at Assisi, at a refer- 
ence in one of the papers to the war with Tripoli rose 
as one man and cheered and cheered for Italy and the 
war. At Lecca the Young Men’s Catholic Association 
(Circolo Giovanile Cattolico) issued a ringing proclama- 
tion to all the Catholics of the municipality to rally to 
the support of their country. At Brindisi the corres- 
ponding association has sent forth a similar manifesto. 
At Casale the bishop has published a letter to his clergy 
and people full of the warmest patriotism, calling for 
the prayers of all for victory for the arms of Italy, and 
ordering the reading in the Mass of the collect “pro 
tempore belli” till the close of the war. At Cremona 
Bishop Bonomelli, a man prominent with voice and 
pen in every local movement towards social and civic 
betterment, has sent out a like letter to his diocese, in 
which he justifies at length the ground and purpose of 
the war, and calls upon all Catholics for loyal support 
of their country’s flag and cause. 

At Salerno a special service was held for the soldiers 
in the cathedral, where the vicar-general delivered an 
eloquent sermon on faith and patriotism, and the vener- 
able Archbishop Lastro blessed the arms and the cause 
of Italy. At Naples, on the first Sunday of October, 
the Feast of the Holy Rosary, and the annual com- 
memoration of the victory of Lepanto, a representative 
of Cardinal Prisco, the Archbishop went forth, followed 
by many thousands of citizens, and of soldiers and sailors 
gathered for the expedition, to bless the sea in memory 
of that ancient triumph. On the same day the Catholic 
Union of Rome passed a resolution inviting all Catholics 
to join in prayer on the coming anniversary of this 
famous victory over the Turks for a repetition of the 
success of the Christian arms of Italy. 

At Cagliari, in Sardinia, on the 7th, the anniversary 
itself, the archbishop went aboard the transport to bless 
the soldiers departing thence for their rendezvous at 
Palermo, and in the course of a fervent appeal to them 
for patriotic bravery pointed to the ancient standard 
of the Sardinians raised by them at Lepanto in the vic- 
torious battle of Don John of Austria, three hundred 
and forty years ago that day. The standard is in the 
care of the Archconfraternity of the Rosary, and has 
been jealously guarded by the people of Cagliari all 
these years as a sacred treasure. The troops saluted the 
venerable banner with a frenzy of enthusiasm. From all 
sides have come to the government offers of chaplain 
service, even the proscribed Jesuits tendering a quota. 

The government after accepting some few Capuchins 
and Salesians, has now confined the work to the Fran- 
ciscan Minorites, a large number of whom have been 
commissioned into the service. These good Frati have 
a monastery and church at Tripoli, where, when every 
other Italian had withdrawn, they remained under the 
Prefect Apostolic, Father Rossetti, who refused te 
jleave, press announcements to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The Church in Tripoli, flourishing in the first cen- 
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turies of the Christian era, was obscured after the 
devastation of the territory by the Persians and Saracens 
until after the establishment of the French African 
Protectorate, when in 1630 Propaganda sent two Fran- 
ciscans Missionaries thither from Venice to found a 
mission. In 1643 the mission was made an Apostolic 
Prefecture, but it was not until towards the end of the 
seventeenth century that the first church was opened for 
the mission in Tripoli, the present church of St. Mary 
of the Angels. To-day there are some 4,400 Catholic 
residents under a Prefect Apostolic, who resides with 
twenty-eight of his brother Franciscans in the monastery 
attached to the church. In addition the Marist Brothers 
have there a flourishing college for boys, and the Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Cluny a convent school with some 350 
pupils. 

During all the present excitement the Vatican, as is to 
be expected, is silently attending to its own affairs. 
Early in the week Cardinal Merry del Val despatched a 
message of encouragement and blessing from the Holy 
Father to the Catholic Social Conference at Assisi. In 
this connection it is worthy of note that the Conference 
in its educational session made a vigorous protest for 
freedom of education in Italy. At the same time the 
Catholic Italian Electoral Union of Rome sent out a 
circular note to all the other similar unions in the country 
urging on them the necessity of bringing out a full 
Catholic vote for the provincial counsellors of educa- 
tion, with whom will lie the battle for religious protec- 
tion of the Catholic children in the public schools and 
of the rights of the Catholic private schools. 

The Cardinal Secretary of State has also sent to all 
the bishops of Italy a long letter of instruction about 
the care of departing emigrants. In substance it urges 
the appointment of diocesan committees on emigration, 
who will act as intermediaries between the official cen- 
tres of emigration information and the parish priests. 
The latter will ascertain who of their parishioners are 
about to emigrate, and will furnish them with all pos- 
sible information for their protection, both of soul and 
body, such information to be supplied by the commit- 
tees. The parish priest will likewise endeavor to pro- 
vide for his people, as far as possible, against all prob- 
able danger, spiritual and temporal; will have Mass and 
Holy Communion for them before their departure; will, 
through the medium of some more intelligent member 
of the party, keep in touch by correspondence with his 
absent children, and endeavor by his counsels to con- 
tinue their protection. In case of return he is to see to 
remedying whatever spiritual harm may have befallen 
them in their absence. : 


During these days also there has been held here at 
Rome a council of the bishops of Armenia, under the 
presidency of the Patriarch, Mer. Tursian. Among its 
transactions we may note the determination to establish 
a Seminary at Constantinople, for the training of priests 
of the Armenian rite; a plan for the foundation through- 
out Armenia of much-needed Catholic schools: and the 
launching of a Catholic newspaper in the East for the 
spread of Catholic principles and information among the 
Armenians. For the present there will be issued at 
once a weekly bulletin, printed at Rome, to be circulated 
from Constantinople, entitled The Catholic Echo. 

On Tuesday the International Congress of Architects 
opened its sessions. The delegates from the United 
States ares, Os iotten, Irvine K. Pond. sRrank. Cc. 
Baldwin and Richard Phillips. As the associated press 
has from time to time informed your readers. one after 


? 


another of a long list of international congresses sum- 
moned to meet at Rome on the occasion of the Exposi- 
tion, have been called off because of the cholera. : 
And the cholera? The press has been positively in- 
hibited by the government from saying a word more 


- about it for the present; so your correspondent would 


know little or nothing of it, had it not broken out early 
last week in the same block in which he dwells. In the 
course of the week it appeared in a half dozen distinct 
houses within the circuit of the block, in spite of the 
immediate removal to the lazaretto of the whole family 
on the discovery of each case. The sanitary commission 
has whitewashed much of the neighborhood walls, to a 
height of six or seven feet, with chloride of lime, and 
the air,*constantly acrid with the odor of the same 
qualifed with a scent of formaldehyde, keeps us ail 
aware that there is such a thing in town as cholera. The 
only specific for personal prevention that I have heard 
recommended is mint-julep. But mint-julep, if steadily 
persisted in as an article of diet, has a treacherous trick 
of its own for the uninitiate. Furthermore, as they 
premise in Tarascon, you cannot get mint-julep here— 
in bulk. So after all we shall have to take our chances 
with the cholera. It is admitted to have reached Tri- 
poli; the foreign press report a hundred deaths a day 
from it in Tunis, and Naples’ most comforting word is 
the ambiguous statement that the mortality from cholera 
in Naples is less than from typhoid fever. As Naples 
is the chief port from which the expedition for Tripoli 
is to embark, the patriotism of the Italian soldier is 
greater than it looks on the surface. 

The returns from the census taken in the course of 
the year give 513,236 inhabitants to Rome, an increase 
of 73,332 in ten years. Ca Mie 


Lourdes and Its Spiritual Influences 


Lonpon, Oct. 19, 1911. 

For many years French national and diocesan _pil- 
grimages to Lourdes have taken with them gratuitously 
a number of invalids, who go in the hope of obtaining 
a cure. This year the English pilgrimage adopted the 
practice, and it is remarkable that—perhaps in reward 
for this corporate act of charity—there have been some 
really wonderful cures. .I do not say miracles, for it is 
the wise tradition of Lourdes not to speak of a cure as 
a miracle till it has been thoroughly investigated, and 
till the lapse of some months, or even of a whole year, 
has shown that it is lasting, and is no passing ameliora- 
tion. > 

Non-Catholics imagine that at Lourdes everyone is 
ready to hail as a miracle anything that looks like a 
cure, and one hears self-satisfied critics declaring that, 
after allowing for the effects of suggestion and imagina- 
tion and for other purely natural causes, and after taking 
account of the readiness of people to delude themselves 
and accept insufficient evidence for what they are in- 
clined to believe, one need not attach any real im- 
portance to the “alleged miracles” of Lourdes. People 
who talk in this way have not the remotest idea of the 
rigid methods of investigation used by the medical ex- 
perts of the “Bureau des Constatations” at Lourdes, and 
of the thoroughly scientific and judicial spirit in which 
their examination of every cure is conducted. One may 
even say that few Catholics, unless they have seen for 
themselves the doctors of the Bureau at work. have any 
real idea of the weight of evidence they require before any 
case is placed on the register of miraculous cures. ; 

The English pilgrimage affords some striking ex- 
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amples of this almost exaggerated caution. There were 
cures that any ordinary witness of them would at once 
accept as miraculous. But in the records of the Bureau 
they will stand for months on the list of cases “under 
investigation and observation.” 

The pilgrimage was the most numerous that has yet 
left England for Lourdes. There were more than 300 
pilgrims, under the leadership of the Bishop of South- 
wark. Among them was a large number of invalids, in- 
cluding five men and five women taken at the cost of 
others. A London doctor volunteered to serve the sick 
on the journey, and he was assisted by two nuns and a 
number of lay nurses. 

Among the pilgrims was Miss Maria Margiotta, of 
Fulham, the daughter of an Italian father and an Irish 
mother. She traveled to Lourdes on a bed placed on a 
stretcher, by means of which she was carried to the 
train, from the train to the boat and from the boat to the 
train at Boulogne. For a year and seven months she 
had been unable to stand or walk. For twelve years she 
had been an invalid. She had undergone eleven opera- 
tions for the removal of tuberculous glands and other 
tissues similarly affected. One lung was seriously dis- 
eased, the other affected. The heart was weak, and she 
had been finally prostrated by spinal meningitis. 

Humanly speaking it was an utterly hopeless case. 
During the journey between Boulogne and Paris she was 
frequently unconscious. Just after the train passed 
through Amiens the doctor declared that she might die 
at any moment, and the bishop administered the Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction. She rallied, however, but 
no one would have been surprised if she had died at 
Lourdes. 

The pilgrims arrived at Lourdes on the afternoon of 
the first Wednesday in October. Miss Margiotta, 
though apparently at death’s door, declared her absolute 
confidence that she should be cured. She had brought 
with her a white dress with a blue sash, the colors of 
Notre Dame de Lourdes, to wear as soon as she could 
rise from her bed. She was lodged at the hospice near 
the Basilica and the Grotto. 

On the Thursday evening when the time came for the 
invalids to be put to bed for the night, she refused to 
be taken from her stretcher, and asked to be carried 
again to the Grotto. This is against all custom; but 
she pleaded so earnestly that at last her wish was 
granted, and accompanied by one of the nuns and some 
of the pilgrims, she was carried out shortly after 11 
p. m. and laid on the ground at some distance in front 
of the rail of the altar that stands below the opening of 
the grotto. There she lay for a full hour, while prayers 
were said for her recovery. Shortly after midnight 
those who were present were startled at seeing her rise 
suddenly from the bed and walk towards the rail with 
her arms extended. As she reached it she fell flat on 
the ground. At first it was thought she was dead. 
Soon she came to and, rising up, declared she was cured. 

Next day at the “Bureau des Constatations” there was 
a long examination by the doctors. Their report has not 
yet been published. One cannot, therefore, give the 
precise details of the cure. I believe there is still some 
trouble with the heart. But there is this broad and cer- 
tain fact—-this woman, ill for twelve years, a helpless, 
bedridden invalid for nineteen months, unable to stir 
from her bed or stand on her feet, and so lately at the 
point of death, was able to walk about at Lourdes, to 
go from train to boat and from boat to train with the 
other pilgrims on the return journey, and after the pil- 


grim train had reached London, was walking up and 
down the platform wearing her white and blue dress 
and receiving the congratulations of the friends who 
had come to meet her. There was another cure—equally 
wonderful—of a crippled young man, but this too is on 
the observation list. 

As remarkable from another point of view are some 

of the cases of those who are not cured. At Lourdes 
the grace of serene, and even joyful, submission to 
God’s will seems to be very freely given. Among the 
sick who went with the English pilgrimage was a man, 
who, like Miss Margiotta, had long been bedridden. He 
had paid the expenses of three other pilgrims as an act 
of charity, and was in great hopes of a cure. But he 
came back on his stretcher without the least improve- 
ment. “It is evident,” he said, “that I have not yet 
suffered enough. God’s will be done.” 
To those who have not visited Lourdes it may seem 
as it seemed to me before I first went there—that it 
is mainly a place where people go in the hope of cures 
for bodily ills. But the invalids make only a small part 
of the crowds of pilgrims that are coming and going all 
the year round, and the spiritual work done at Lourdes 
is as wonderful as its record of continually occuring 
miracles. One may say, indeed, that the stream which 
sprang from the rocks of Massabielle one day in 1858, 
is not merely a fount of heaven-sent healing for bodily 
ills, but is also a fountain of spiritual life for the Church. 
We read of the miracles worked by saints, by great 
preachers and missionaries like St. Antony of Padua and 
St. Francis Xavier, but we do not always realize that 
these miracles were secondary events in their life work. 
By these they attested their mission and drew men tos 
hear their preaching, and to accept from their ministry- 
the Sacraments of the Church. Their spiritual work 
was what really counted. 

One may say that in the same way the fame of the 
miraculous cures granted at the Shrine of Our Lady of 
Lourdes has made the place the centre of a perpetual 
mission, drawing hundreds of thousands from all parts 
of the world to renew their spiritual life, to receive the 
Sacraments in an atmosphere of the supernatural, and 
to realize, as they meet there thousands of fellow-pil- 
grims of many nations, the meaning of the world-wide 
brotherhood of the Catholic Church. They carry back 
a new influence to their homes. I have no doubt that 
much of the vigor of Catholic life in Belgium, (the one 
European country that has had a Catholic government 
for more than a quarter of a century) is due to the fact 
that there is hardly a Belgian Catholic that has not 
visited Lourdes once or oftener. 

Lourdes is a centre of spiritual life because here, 
as elsewhere, the Mother leads men to the Son. The 
focus of its energy for good is not so much the mir- 
aculous grotto as the tabernacle of its basilica. The 
most marvellous sight of Lourdes is that of the thousands 
crowding hour after hour to the communion rails, while 
Masses are being said in unbroken succession at a hun- 
dred altars. The great event of the day is the after- 
noon procession of the Blessed Sacrament, when the sick 
are laid in long rows on the great paved space before 
the Church of the Holy Rosary, and each is blessed 
individually with the Monstrance, while the people pray 
aloud for their cure. During recent years an ever in- 
creasing proportion of the cures takes place during this 
solemn rite. ‘Jesus of Nazareth passes by,” and, as in 
the days of His earthly life, the sick are healed. Lourdes 
is a great sanctuary of the Mother of God, and also of 
the Blessed Sacrament. AS ase 
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The ‘‘Encyclopedia’’ and ‘‘The Tablet’’ 


Why the London Tablet, which is a Catholic paper, 
and as such presumably interested in safeguarding the 
faith of its readers, should maintain an active crusade 
in favor and almost in approval of the recent edition of 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica” is difficult for Catholics 
on this side of the Atlantic to understand. 

No doubt the multiplied misstatements of Catholic doc- 
trine which are found throughout that production will 
do no harm to theologians and scholars, but in the latest 
of the many circulars issued by the publishers they urge 
that “the book would be an admirable Christmas gift 
and would appeal as a permanent possession to every 
kind of reader, to young people and children no less than 
to men and women.” 

In view of this avowed purpose of the ‘““Encyclopzedia”’ 
foereach, all classes of readers, it is in order ftoiask if 
Catholic fathers or mothers would like to see this book, 
which is so unrelenting in its contempt for the most 
sacred Catholic doctrines and practices, put in the hands 
of their children for perusal? Or would any one whose 
opinion is worth considering dare to commend it to half- 
educated young men and women, packed as it is with 
falsehoods about the Faith and backed as it is by the 
authority of writers who are not only loudly proclaimed 
to be the last authorities on such matters, but who are, 
furthermore, patronized, if not approved, by a Catholic 
paper? 

One might well imagine the consternation of such 
readers when they would be told, for instance, that “Pius 
X encouraged the faithful to drown all tendency of 
thought in an ever-increasing flood of sensual emotional- 
ism;’ that “on any conceivable question the Pope was 
fifty times more likely to be right than any one else;” 
that the words of absolution are “magical”; that ‘for 
most penitents all they cared for was to scrape through 
by the skin of their teeth;” that under Leo XIII there 


was in the Church “an ever-increasing displacement of 
all refined, educated and nobler elements of society by 
such as are rude and uncultured;” that “the worship 
of Mary, largely developed during the reign of Pius IX, 
received a further stimulus from Leo XIII; nor did he 
do anything during his pontificate to correct the super- 
stitions connected with popular beliefs concerning relics 
and indulgences ;” that Mary is not the Mother of God; 
that she was not a Virgin, and that she had other chil- 
dren besides Christ; that reverence for her is a relic of 
paganism and due to “the untrammeled exercise of a de- : 
vout imagination ;” that the water of baptism is “cathar- 
tic in its character and must be running to carry off the 
miasma or the unseen demon of disease and its virtue 
is enhanced by the introduction of suitable prayers and 
incantations of a divine or magical power.” 

We have mentioned only a few of the virulent anti- 
Catholic and anti-Christian sentiments set forth in this 
delectable Christmas book now offered to children, but 
they are surely more than sufficient to make people ask 
in'amazement, what does the London Tablet mean by its 
apologies for it? 

It is very unpleasant for us to refer to this matter 
at all, and we would have kept silence had not one of the 
contributing editors of the Tablet, the Rev. W. N. Kent, 
O.S.C., compelled us to break our resolution by attribut- 
ing to us the authorship of the pamphlet entitled “Poison- 
ing of the Wells,” or “Poisoning of the Water,” as he 
once calls it. “An American friend,’ he says, “points 
out that the pamphlet has the paper and print of Amer- 
cA, the organ of the Jesuits in the United States.” He 
twice gives utterance to this opinion or suspicion. 

We have only to say that the “American friend” isa 
trifle too clever. He is evidently not a newspaper man. 
AMERICA is printed on calendered paper. The “Poison- 
ing of the Wells” is not. With the authorship, printing 
or publication of that pamphlet which so worries the 
Rev. Mr. Kent neither the editor, nor any of the staff, 
nor any of the contributors has had anything whatever 
to do. The writer of it is fully competent to take care 
of himself. On the other hand, America’s opinion of 
the “Encyclopedia” is perfectly well known éven in 
England, and possibly to the Rev. Mr. Kent. We began 
to discuss it some months ago over the editor’s signa- 
ture; nor have we found any reason since then to retract 
or modify our judgment of that most objectionable work 
in any particular. We here reiterate all that we have 
hitherto said, while regretting that we have not been 
more severe in our strictures, and we add that we are 
heartily ashamed to see the “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
so persistently excused, and even defended, by the once 
respected London Tablet, 


The Cruel Sex 


Observers of feminine human nature inform us, with 
how much reason we do not venture to say, that one 
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never knows what a woman is going to do next, and 
that very often she herself does not know, nor can she 
tell why she so acted. Possibly it was that curious 
uncertainty of purpose that prompted the Ladies’ Home 
Journal for November to give a full page to an alleged 
poem by Rudyard Kipling, entitled ““The Female of the 
Species.” . Four or five of the stanzas end with the re- 
frain, “She is more deadly than the male.” In proof 
of his discovery, this cruel artist of the lyre alleges the 
fury of the she-bear and the malignity of the female 
cobra. He also invokes the aid of the clergy to bolster 
up his pretensions, and assures us that: 
“When the early Jesuit fathers preached to Hurons and Choctaws, 
They prayed to be delivered from the vengeance of the squaws; 
*Twas the women, not the warriors, turned those stark enthusiasts 
pale, 
For the female of the species is more deadly than the male.” 


This is poor stuff, but it shows that Kipling has as 
little knowledge of the squaws as he has of pronuncia- 
tion and fact. There were no “early Jesuits” among the 
Choctaws or Chachtas or Cha’htas or Chactas or 
Chassés, and when they did arrive they were treated 
with tolerable decency. Indeed, the tribe showed its af- 
fection for them on one occasion by lifting the scalps of 
eighteen Yazoos who had murdered a missionary; and 
perhaps it is worth recording that the corpse which was 
horribly mangled by the cruel males was given an honor- 
able burial because of the entreaties of a captive squaw— 
white, it is true, but the red ones would have done the 
same. Nor were the Huron women notorious for their 
barbarity to “the stark enthusiasts.” Could Kipling call 
up the spirit of de Brébeuf or of Chaumonot from the 
vasty deep he would hear how a heroic squaw had de- 
fended them for weeks in her cabin at the risk of her 
own life from a bloodthirsty mob of the other sex that 
was raging outside. Jogues also, who was slain by the 
cousins of the Hurons, would have told with gratitude 
how, again and again, the squaws wept over his bleeding 
wounds and tried in their helpless way to give him re- 
lief. They warned him of danger which beset him on 
all sides, and at the end of his terrible trial, before the 
hatchet descended on his head, one dear old squaw 
pleaded for his life with tears in her eyes, and offered 
to die in his stead. Indeed, there are many other exam- 
ples in those savage days which show, if it were neces- 
sary to do so, how very much superior woman is, whether 
red or white, or black or yellow, over her male com- 
panion in those qualities which are inherently hers, of 
gentleness, tenderness, mercy and compassion. Of 
course, there were fiendish hags among those old cop- 
per-colored females, but as the noble Indian taught his 
children to be as fierce and cruel as wild beasts, to make 
them successful in life, he probably did the same for the 
unfortunate squaw, whom he commonly treated with the 
most atrocious inhumanity. 

But Kipling’s attitude of mind in this. matter, whether 
real or assumed, is of little consequence. What surprises 


us is that the editors of the Ladies’ Home Journal should 
not only admit to their pages this brutal attack on their 
sex, but should give us a full-length portrait of their 
cigar-smoking and rather worried-looking and badly 
dressed executioner. Perhaps it was an act of vengeance 
on their part. 


Do ‘‘The Nicest Women’’ Go? 


“Who see the questionable plays?” asks a writer in 
one of the November magazines. “Women, chiefly,” 
answer the managers. Experience in twenty-six thickly 
populated states brought the inquirer to the conviction 
that the women who form two-thirds of every theatre’s 
audience actually prefer salacious to harmless plays. If 
this is true, it is a serious indictment of American woman- 
hood. For the effect of attending repeatedly such pro- 
ductions must be to blunt irremediably a woman’s deli- 
cate moral perceptions, to make her conclude that every- 
body is more or less bad, that most people are hypo- 
crites, and that it is downright folly to be virtuous. But 
if playgoing produces cynicism like this, what is to be- 
come of the American home? 

Moreover, it is the “nicest women in the town,” avers 
this writer, who frequent dangerous theatres. But such 
cannot, strictly speaking, be called “nice.” For “nice,” 
according to the Standard Dictionary, means, first of all, 
“characterized by discrimination and judgment; acute; 
refined and scrupulous in tastes or habits; fastidious.” 
So from this definition a “nice” woman seems to be a 
lady. But ladies do not go to questionable plays. So it 
cannot really be the “nicest women in the town” who 
make up that deplorable “two-thirds.” Catholic women, 
it is to be hoped, are among the true ladies who remain 
away. For Catholic women are Our Lady’s children, 
and Our Lady’s children, some one has said, should be 
ladylike. | 


Careless Editing 


Our recent strictures on a Catholic journal which per- 
mitted, doubtless through lack of supervision, the adver- 
tisement of an immoral play to appear on its pages, have, 
we greatly regret, to be repeated. Several Catholic week- 
lies published box-office eulogies of the “Irish Playersa” 
productions, through want of acquaintance, we pre- 
sume, with their contents and tendency; and a Boston 
organ continues a mild defence, we trust for the same 
reason. There are at least five of these plays: “The 
Tinkers’ Wedding,” “The Well of the Satht,” “The Play- 
boy,” “In the Shadow of the Glen” and “Where There 
Is Nothing,” which are more dangerous than plays openly 
immoral, inasmuch as, besides being immorally suggestive, 
they tend directly and indirectly to destroy all respect 
for Religion, Church, priesthood and sacraments, the 
foundations and safeguards of morality. 

We can understand how a clever press agent could 
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slip in eulogies of such productions, and even how ed- 
itors could accept much belauded exploiters on face 
value; but we cannot understand how a Catholic editor 
(of syndicate newspapers) could present as convincing the 
testimony of “George Moore, the famous Irish Novelist.” 
Moore is notorious as a renegade Catholic, the writer of 
English novels which outrival the pornographic output of 
Paris, where he resides; who recently traduced his Cath- 
olic father and grandfather, and who has just made a 
new bid for notoriety by a blasphemous dramatic parody 
of the Gospel. It is fitting that such a man should trum- 
pet the Yeats and Synge monstrosities, but it is more 
than scandalous that a Catholic journal should trumpet 
him. 


A Converted Critic 


It is a trite saying that “the whirligig of time brings its 
revenges,” but one does not expect, however vengeful, 
that it will swing them round to his door in the circle of 
a single year. Just one year ago we had occasion to 
teprove the New York Independent for looking askance 
at Columbus Day and endeavoring to confine its observ- 
ance to Catholics only. Holding itself loftily aloof, it 
declared, commenting on last year’s celebration: “Col- 
umbus Day was created for Catholics, chiefly immigrant 
Catholics and their children, the principal Catholic holi- 
day of the year.” Pointing out the unpatriotic narrow- 
ness of an American who would restrain any of our 
citizens from joining in national tribute to America’s 
discoverer, we insisted that he merited equal honor from 
all Americans. “To deny him that honor,” we argued, 
“because he was a Catholic would be on a par with re- 
fusing to honor Washington because he was not.” Deem- 
ing it the plain duty of all who sulked outside in the 
shadow of unpatriotic bigotry to come right into the 
sunlight of patriotism, we even hazarded the prediction: 
“We may yet behold the Independent following Catholic 
leadership in the growth of a national spirit.’ 

We confess we spoke lightly, rather than hopefully. 
What, then, the delicious luxury of our surprise, to find 
our forecast already realized. “Columbus Day,” said 
the Independent of October 12th, “might be, and should 
be, a day for all of us to honor the discoverer of Amer- 
ica”—almost our very words. “But”—there is a small, 
querulous “but”—“it is being perverted to a specially 
Catholic holiday, a day to magnify the glory of the Cath- 
olic Church,” precisely what it told us last year the day 
is and ought to be. It were ungracious to take umbrage 
at the slight misunderstandings incidental to such rapid 
conversion ; suffice it to recall our statement of last year: 

“Catholics honor Columbus primarily because they are 
loyal citizens of the Republic which his achievement made 
possible, and, secondly, because his character as a Cath- 
olic and a man was such that all good citizens should 
delight to do him honor. If Catholics have been the 
pioneers in such a worthy enterprise, it is not the first 
time they have taken the lead in national movements 


which finally swept over or brushed aside unpatriotic 
bigotry.” 

Whether or not the Catholic predominance which our 
critic noted in New York and Boston shall become uni- 
versal, thus realizing the ambition of Columbus to spread 
the Faith throughout this continent, those who share in 
his religious ideals will always have an intenser interest 
in the celebration of his day than those who do not. But 
there is interest enough for all the beneficiaries of his 
discovery; and we are pleased to see that sectarian 
jealousies are ceasing to obscure the perception of it. 
We may now predict with confidence that on next Col- 
umbus Day the Independent will be an enthusiastic par- 
ticipant. 


Spain in Morocco 


The district of Ifni, on the western coast of Morocco 
and looking out upon the Canary Islands and the Atlan- 
tic, is about to be definitively occupied by Spain. By 
Art. 8 of the treaty of Wad-Ras in 1860, the Sultan of 
Morocco bound himself to grant to Spain sufficient land 
on the Atlantic at the place called Santa Cruz de la Mar 
Pequefia to establish a fishing station, such as Spain had 
formerly had there. The act of Algeciras having de- 
clared, that all existing treaties with the Sultan were 
effective, thereby recognized Spain’s right to occupy the 
land specified in the treaty of 1860. 

During the past fifty years Spain and Morocco have 
been discussing the site of Santa Cruz de la Mar Pequefia, 
which was the name of a fortress constructed by the 
Spaniard Don Diego de Herrera, away back in the 
fifteenth century. It is generally believed that the place 
in question is that now occupied by Germany and known 
as Agadir; but the commission appointed by the Spanish 
and Moroccan governments have passed it by and de- 
cided that Ifni is the site of the ancient Spanish fortress. 

Ifni is really valuable, both industrially and strate- 
gically, for it is the gate to the rich and fertile districts 
of Sus and Nien. It has an area of seventy square 
kilometers, and has six thousand Moorish inhabitants. 

The districts of Sus and Nien did not recognize the 
sovereignty of the Sultan, as he himself declared to ‘King 
Carlos IIT of Spain in 1767; and as far back as 1499 the 
inhabitants of those districts, then known as the king- 
dom of Bu-Tata, had declared themselves vassals of 
Spain. In 1867 they solicited the opening of Spanish 
commercial enterprises in their country; and in 1872, 
Sidi-Hussein, Governor of Sus, was moved by his 
friendliness for Spain to wish to have his sons educated 
in that country. 

Such is the title that Spaniards can show for occupy- 
ing a part of Africa, a title that has remained in abeyance 
during the past fifty years. It is at this stage of the 
proceedings that France is trying to obstruct by means 
of insults and threats in the French press and by means 
of difficulties and complications created in Spain and 
beyond its confines. 
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Protestant Dormitories for Catholic Filipinos 


It may appear more than a coincidence that so shortly 
after the appointment of the rector of Bishop Brent’s 
cathedral as President of the government university of 
the Philippines the Bishop should announce the erection 
of a $25,000 dormitory for the accommodation of the 
studerits. Of course, the dormitory will be under the 
control of the Protestant Episcopal Church: if carried on 
after the fashion of the other Protestant dormitories in 
Manila, it should prove an excellent proselyting institu- 
tion. The Methodists, who at present rent a house there 
as a dormitory for government students, are now erect- 
ing a substantial building of concrete for this purpose. 
The Presbyterians have two dormitories in Manila, and 
the Y. M. C. A. have their plans ready for an immense 
dormitory to cost about $150,000. The young men liv- 
ing in the established Presbyterian and Methodist dormi- 
tories are compelled to assist at Protestant services 
every day. A large proportion of these young men at- 
tend Mass regularly on Sundays, finding themselves com- 
pelled to live in Protestant houses for lack of other ac- 
commodations. The Protestant dormitories have all been 
erected by donations from the United States. Catholics 
are, thus far, unable to provide a suitable house for their 
students. Among more than two thousand who are 
following the higher courses of studies in the govern- 
ment schools in Manila there is one American Jesuit 
priest laboring. He now conducts three services every 
Sunday morning in three distinct churches for these 
young men and women. More than three hundred are 
in attendance—a goodly number, considering that the 
students have no chapel of their own where they may 
listen to a sermon preached in English. He also looks 
after seven catechism classes each week for the students 
of the higher government schools. 


Purveyors of Historical Scandals 


There is a kind of literature that is now being adver- 
tised by publishers and puffed by reviewers which is 
little better than the erotic novels of the day. Certain 
writers search the dustbins of past centuries till they 
find in some royal rake or high-born courtesan what is 
considered a fit subject for a “historical study” or a 
“full-length biography.” The reign of Charles II, of 
Louis XV, and of Napoleon, or the period of the Re- 
naissance, of the great religious Revolt, and of the 
French Revolution furnish these artists, of course, with 
choice subjects for their historical portrait gallery. 
Diaries, correspondence and court chronicles are then 
carefully searched for anecdotes and intrigues that will 
give a vivid picture of the corruption of the age. These 
are woven together by the “sympathetic” author, the 
printer and binder do their part to make the book at- 
tractive, then the publishers announce “a work that no 
student of the Restoration,” for example, “can afford to 


leave unread”; or a “contribution to the literature of 
the Regency that throws a strong light on the causes of 
the Revolution,” and the frivolous reading public are at 
once seized with an overweening desire to study “his- 
tory.” 

So they lay aside their novels for a spell and devour 
with equal zest the compilation of lewdness and treach- 
ery that is offered, and are really surprised to find “his- 
tory” so interesting, as they had supposed it was all so 
very dull. 

Of such books let Catholics beware. We yield to no 
one indeed in zeal for the study of history, as we know 
that the Church cannot be really harmed by the revela- 
tion of the truth. There is scarcely a work written 
nowadays on any portion of the Christian Era by a real 
scholar which does not expose some ancient calumny 
born of the Protestant tradition. In men like Pastor, 
Janssen, Gasquet and Shea we have historians to be 
proud of; but authors who gather the matter for their 
books exclusively from the chroniques scandaleuses of 
the past are not “historians” that Catholics, or any one 
else, should read. 


LITERATURE 


Ireland Under the Normans (1169-1216). By Gopparp 
Henry OrpEN, late Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, Editor of 
the “Song of Dermot and the Earl,’ Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 2 Vols. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. Price, 21 
shillings net. 

Mr. Goddard H. Orpen, B.A., B.L., is already well known as a 
keen student of the history of Ireland in the second half of the 
twelfth century. In the present work he sets himself the task of 
giving as far as possible the documented history of the colonists 
in Ireland from 1169 to 1216, and undoubtedly he makes good 
use of Patent Rolls, Close Rolls, Pipe Rolls, Justiciary Rolls, 
Papal Letters and State Papers. The result is a very able presen- 
tation of the case from the colonial point of view. 

In his Preface Mr, Orpen tells us that his reading of the docu- 
ments of the thirteenth century has led him “to regard the dom- 
ination of the English Crown and of its ministers in Ireland, 
during the thirteenth century, and indeed up to the invasion of 
Edward Bruce in the year 1318, as having been much more com- 
plete than has been generally recognized, and to think that due 
credit has not been given to the new rulers for creating the com- 
parative peace and order and the manifest progress and pros- 
perity that Ireland enjoyed during that period wherever their 
rule was effective.” The very oposite is true. Wherever the 
Norman rule was effective “comparative peace” was generally 
obtained when there was no native left to kill, as “peace reigned 
in Warsaw,” and self-aggrandizement was the objective. 

As might be expected, we have a special chapter on the Brief 
Laudabiliter and, as also might be expected from one who writes 
from the colonial standpoint, the genuineness of the Bull is ex- 
ploited. Then there is a long note on Professor Thatcher’s po- 
sition in relation to Laudabiliter, “who regards Laudabiliter as 
neither a genuine letter of Adrian IV nor a forgery in the true 
sense of the word.” 

Irish readers can well gauge the “impartial” views of Mr. 
Orpen by the following sentence: “The sovereignty or rather 
overlordship of Ireland, so far as it existed, was won partly by 
the swords of the Norman adventurers, and was established more 
legally by the personal submission of the Irish kings and prelates.” 
Mr. Orpen, however, is to be congratulated on setting right the 
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date of the letter of credence given to William Fitz Audelin, and 
for the publication of the Laudabiliter: this date, usually given 
as 1175 or else 1177, must really be April, 1173, and is quoted in 
Rymer’s “Foedera.’”’ And he seems to admit that Giraldus Cam- 
brensis was really “capable of concocting the privilegia,’ as is 
evident from Dermot’s letter to Strongbow, “which certainly 
seems to contain much of Gerald’s own fine writing.” 

In regard to the chapter on “King John in Ireland,’ Mr. Orpen 
gravely informs us of the appointment of Eugenius, Archbishop 
of Armagh, by King John, “to execute the episcopal office in the 
see of Exeter, left derelict owing to the Interdict,” as an indica- 
tion “that the Irish clergy did not enter into the spirit of the 
contest of their class in England against the King.” This was, 
as he rightly says, in July, 1207, but he conveniently forgets the 
fact that the Interdict was not till 1208. Had he referred to the 
“Annals of Ulster,’ he would have found that the Primate of 
All Ireland had gone to England “to succour the churches of 
Ireland, and to accuse the Foreigners of Ireland,’ who had plun- 
dered Armagh. And, be it added, these “noble Normans” again 
plundered the primatial city on the vigil of the Feast of St. 
Brigid, February 11, 1208. 

Mr. Orpen’s estimate of King John is admirable: “capricious, 
vindictive, tyrannical, only that in his tyranny he was even less 
under control.” He also rightly concludes that the Anglo-Nor- 
mans “regarded the Irish as uncouth and barbarous, and the fit 
spoil of their conquerers,’ and “those who guided the destinies 
of the colony (sic) were not farseeing enough to perceive the 
ultimate effect of a half-conquest carried out in such a spirit.” 

In conclusion, we can recommend this work to serious stu- 
dents of Irish history, as it contains a succinct documented his- 
tory of Ireland from 1169 to 1216. Even though we differ from 
Mr. Orpen’s reading and conclusions, we must accord him un- 
stinted praise for the great labor of wading through thousands 
of calendered documents not easily accessible, and presenting 
them in a readable form. The notes are helpful, and there is a 
fairly good index. In addition there are two excellent maps of 
Ireland, one giving the old tribal divisions, and the other the 
castles and motes. 

It only remains to add that the two volumes are printed in 
irreproachable style, and bound attractively in green cloth, by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford; indeed, the fine large type is a pleasure 


to read, and the format is easy to handle. 
W. H. Grattan FLoop. 


Across China on Foot, Life im the Interior and the Reform 
Movement. By Epwin J. Dinete. With numerous illustra- 
tions. New York: Henry Holt & Company. Price $3.50 net. 

Are we to think with Admiral Evans that the present dis- 
turbances in China mark the beginning of the end of Tatar 
supremacy in the Flowery Kingdom? With only now and 
then a throb or fitful quiver, the great Chinese dragon has 
so long remained without any sign of strength and spirit 
that we can do no more than hazard a guess on the outcome. 
The author, now residing in Hangkow, the seat of the present 
disturbance, may have at hand already material for correct- 
ing or for confirming the opinion expressed in his volume. 
He sets himself'down as a journalist by profession, but as 
he implies further on (p. 127) that he is a missionary, it may 
be that evangelization is only a side line with him. One 
needs a map to follow his wanderings, and that is provided 
at the end of the Beginning his great feat at 
Shanghai and pursuing a westerly course, he pushed on, in 
spite of unfavorable weather and execrable roads and un- 
reliable guides, until, after a thousand hardships, he reached 
British Burma. Penetrating into regions whither no 
Caucasian had preceded him, often surrounded by barbarous 
and unfriendly natives of whose language he was ignorant, 
the wonder is that he ever saw the boundary of China after 


volume. 


he left Shanghai. Oh, what poverty, wretchedness and disease 
he witnessed! But it is in describing the wonderful scenery, 
undefiled by man’s vandalism, that he is at his best. Does 
the Chinaman want the foreigner? Mr. Dingle thinks that 
he wishes to use him with the intention of casting him aside 
at some future day. More easily said than done, we fancy, 
and John may find it out too late. Over a hundred photo- 
gravures confirm the author’s lively descriptions of strange 
persons, places and things. He speaks from personal knowl- 
edge of the great improvement noticeable in certain utterly 
degraded tribes where Baptist and Methodist missionaries 
have been working. He does not say that the Baptists 
“souse” their converts, although he does say that the 
“Romanists”’ are aggressive. One word is as tolerable as 
the other. 

Much curious information is summed up in a series of nine 
appendixes, one of which is somewhat vermiform, or at least 
vermiculate. It is a comparison to bring out the points of 
similarity between Catholicism and Buddhism. One ver- 
miculose objection is our repetition of the “Hail, full of 
grace, the Lord is with thee,’ as found in St. Luke’s first 
chapter, with what the Church has added in honor of her 
who was “highly favored,” as the author might perhaps 
choose to translate it. Is it, then, so very naughty to repeat 
repeatedly a text of Scripture? The same failing may be 
noted in Psalm 135, where, in total disregard of “vain repeti- 
tions,” we find put down twenty-six times, “for his mercy 
endureth forever.” Wouldn’t ‘Beautiful Isle of Somewhere” 
do well as a substitute here and there? Again, “Hold the 
Fort” would add explosive force and a chance for the tenor 
to “curl.” Yet, “for his mercy endureth forever” is all that the 
psalmist could find. 

But we must turn back to, pages 178-179, where a footnote 
gives what purports to be the translation of a “Romanist” tract. 
It is made to say of the Protestant missionaries, “Adulterers 
and drunkards, there is no evil thing they do not practice!” 
The author does not pretend to give his own translation, 
for he asserts again and again his lack of familiarity with 
the language. We are constrained, therefore, to surmise that 
an Outrage so grievous against the Protestant missionaries 
was committed, not by a “Romanist” missionary, but by a 
poorly equipped translator. Histaase 


Lilies. By A. Grove. With Eight Colored Plates. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

After one has vainly spent time and strength, not to men- 
tion patience and shekels, in an unequal struggle with certain 
glorious but capricious lilies, it is soothing to learn from an 
authority that “there is no genus of bulbous plants which 
has proved so difficult to manage in cultivation, or in which 
so many failures have to be recorded.” But if Mr. Grove 
administers this comfort, scanty though it be, he raises our 
spirits with a chapter most welcome to.the unsuccessful lily 
cultivator (as soon as we saw the title, we carefully pored 
over every word of it), for it bears the alluring heading, 
“Easily-Grown Lilies.” 

But this is anticipation. The frontispiece reproduces one 
of the most chastely beautiful of the whole genus, L. platyphyl- 
lum, a fit introduction to a subject in which color, form and 
fragrance claim our attention. Whoever looks back to the 
day when, with infantile candor, he bought a few bulbs of 
Japanese lilies and then watched and waited for them so to 
people his garden that the lemon lily would be choked out 
and even the purslain, that psoriasis septennis of the garden 
would take to flight, may profitably read in the intervals of 
his watching and waiting (for that is what he is still doing) 
what the author has to say about managing those fickle for- 
eigners. Like so many others not of the floral kingdom, they 
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must be understood; like so many others, ditto, ditto, they 
are often shipped without a clean bill of health. There is 
some solace in the thought that at times the carelessness of 
the dealer makes our success impossible. 

If we are invdespair over our ill-luck with some of the most 
magnificent specimens and varieties, there is no reason why 
our garden should not be enriched with some that are of a 
more accommodating disposition, and of such there are many. 
Over thirty varieties are catalogued and briefly described in 
that well-spring of hope, “Easily-Grown Lilies.” 

So much of the beauty of the gem depends upon its setting, 
that the chapter on shrubs as fit associates for lilies will help 
the amateur landscape gardener. How he may rapidly in- 
crease his stock is also duly considered. yee 


The Dixie Book of Days. By MatrnHew Pace ANDREWS. 
Baltimore: The Page Publishing Association, 849 Park Ave. 
Price $1.00. : 

Time was when, had we this book, we would have kept 
in hiding or we should have got one. Yes, come to think 
of it, “another” is perhaps the proper word, but let “one” 
pass. Each sheet of the roll gives the calendar for a week, 
and each day of the week is adorned with literary gems 
from southern sources or bearing on southern life, political 
or social. Great. days in the life of the South (some of them 
are days of rejoicing, others are days of mourning) are com- 
memorated as the ever-changing year brings them about. 
Some say that the seasons are changing and that our 
northern climate is becoming milder. Could it be that it is 
still a little too raw and chill for some of the poetical and 
oratorical flowers that have been culled for the Dixie Book 
of Days? There is in the Southerner’s love for the South an 
ardor, an intensity, which the Northerner, though he may 
feel it as strongly, does not always show for his home land. 
Wherever the Southerner may be, whether at home or in the 

arctic regions, his heart will go out in gratitude to the com- 
piler of so much that is heart-reaching in the Dixie Book 
of Days. amet a 


Right and Might. By SopHm Maupe. London: R. & T. 
Washbourne. 

From the dedicatory verse, the author’s foreword and the 
preface, one gathers that this latest work of Sophie Maude is to 
‘be catalogued as a historical novel. The story is a simple one, 
concerning itself with the last two representatives of the house 
of Tudor. The plot carries the reader back and forth between 
the country and London town, while the stage is set much as 
one would expect in a historical story of this period, with a royal 
palace, a manor house with double walls, and a priest’s hiding 
place, and, of course, all the necessary adjuncts, such as spies 
and pursuivants, etc. The volume, however, has claim to a wide 
vogue, not because of the plot, interesting though it be, but be- 
‘cause of the fund of accurate and valuable historical informa- 
tion with which its pages are replete. Frequent asterisks refer 
‘one to footnotes which give the information that this passage 
‘thas authority in documents to be found in the British Mu- 
seum. With this feature exception might be taken on two 
theads: it adds nothing to the information supplied by the au- 
thor’s introduction, and is not usual even in professedly historical 
novels. But all in all, librarians looking for suitable additions to 
their children’s section will do well to place on their shelves this 


new work by Sophie Maude. Rees 


‘The Louvain American College, 1857-1907. By Rev. J. VAN 
pER HrypEN. Louvain, Belgium: Fr. & R. Geuterick, 60 Vital 
Decoster St. 

From New England to the Pacific Slope there are few dioceses 
avhich ‘have not been beneficiaries of the Louvain American 


College. Begun in a humble way in 1857, it has prospered under 
the blessing of Heaven, and has widened its sphere of usefulness 
as the years have passed by. The present volume, commem- 
orating the golden jubilee of the foundation, gives the history 
of those early days of trial and of the gradual rise in importance 
and usefulness until the college now holds a proud position. 
Those who helped to make it great and those who rose to po- 
sitions of honor and responsibility after receiving its training 
find place in a work which will be a precious souvenir to those 
who know the college and the master minds that have directed 
it. The debt of gratitude which the Church in America owes 
the college for the archbishops, bishops and priests whom it has 
formed for America will be better understood by whoever reads 
this jubilee account. The pages are bright with portraits of dis- 
tinguished alumni and others who have been identified with the 
college. ges 

Animal Secrets Told; A Book of “Whys.” By Harry 
Cuase Breartey. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

If young New Yorkers were already highly favored in having 
within easy reach the Central Park menagerie and the elaborate 
collection of the New York Zoological Society, not to mention the 
very lifelike specimens in the Museum of Natural History, they 
owe a unanimous vote of thanks to Mr. Brearley, whose book of 
“Wihys” will answer so many of the questions that bubble up in 
the youthful mind. Take the clumsy galapagos, which were 
frisking in the tortoise kindergarten when Columbus discovered 
America, or Mrs. Anaconda with her interesting family of “one- 
hundred-and-fifty-plets,” or Flip, the baby walrus, or Gunda, the 
quondam cashier of ‘the Elephants’ Bank, who developed the 
very human trait of wishing to keep all the money for himself, 
and—Oh, so very many other living, breathing marvels out at the 
“7o0.? We have watched the children as they filed by, big-eyed 
and wondering, quite charmed with the novel sights but carrying 
away little information, because they had no book of “Whys.” 

The author must be fond of young people, for he talks in a 
way to interest good boys and girls, as all are, only some are 
better than others. The outward characteristics that a youngster’s 
eyes can see, from eyes and noses to feet and tails, from the down 
of the owl to the wrinkled bullet-proof blanket of the rhinoceros, 
are explained in a pleasant, chatty way, as if by some amiable 
and very learned uncle to a group of nephews arid nieces, Be- 
sides scores of smaller illustrations, there are twelve full-page 
photo-engravings, including a likeness of “Pete,” the mild-eyed 
hippopotamus, who was “snapped” just as he was uttering a 
hearty guffaw over some venerable joke from his keeper. Mr. 
Brearley has given us a thoroughly delightful and instructive 
book. iat 


La Vida Espiritual Reducida 4 Tres Principios Funda- 
mentales. Por el Padre Mauricio MESCHLER, S.J. Version 
Espafiola por el Padre JUAN M. Restrepo, S.J. St. Louis: B. 
Herder, Price, 70 cents net. 

“Pocket asceticism” is what the venerable and enlightened author 
calls the work, and not unfairly, for in small compass he pre- 
sents all those great principles of the spiritual life which have 
animated and directed God’s chosen servants. Prayer, self-con- 
quest and love for Our Divine Lord are the three principles 
which are studied, explained and applied. The intensely prac- 
tical nature of Father Meschler’s instructions and the clear way 
in which they are expressed will appeal to every pious reader 


and to every reader who would like to cultivate piety. 
* * X* 


Stoff und Methode der Lebenskunde fiir Schulentlassene. 
Von Epuarp KrucHen, Dr. Theol. et Phil. M. Gladbach: 
Verband fiir soziale Kultur. Volksvereins-Verlag, 1 Mark. 

A golden booklet of inestimable value for all engaged 
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in the work of education. It is thoroughly Catholic, beau- 
tiful and uplifting in sentiment, and full of pith and marrow 
in its thought. This is one of several volumes by the author, 
a priest and doctor of theology and philosophy, whose edu- 
cational ability is devoted to the factory girls and textile 
workers of a little industrial town in the Rheinland, but 
whose reputation has spread through all the pedagogic circles 
of Germany. His object is to make of his pupils true women 
and good mothers, who will be equally fitted for the daily 
household duties and the noble mission of leading husband 
and children along with them to the height of Christian 
ideals. He is forever pointing to the transfigured Christ 
upon Tabor, while he keeps us in the vale of humility by 
insisting upon the knowledge of our nothingness and entire 
dependence upon God through prayer. The book will be 
read with profit by priests and teachers alike. BK ee 


Christian Mysteries, or Discourses for All the Great Feasts 
of the Year, Except those of the Blessed Virgin. By the 
Right Rev. Jeremras Bonometri, D.D., Bishop of Cremona. 
Translated by the Right Rev. THomas SEBASTIAN Byrne, D.D., 
Bishop of Nashville. In four volumes. New York: 3enziger 
Brothers. 

The American priesthood is much beholden to the tireless 
Bishop of Nashville for all the good books he has turned into 
excellent English for them. Having translated the homilies of 
the Bishop of Cremona, he now offers the public that active 
prelate’s “Christian Mysteries.” In the four neat volumes there 
are in all fifty-seven sermons on but nine varied themes, the 
greater feasts of the year, It has been Bishop Bonomelli’s cus- 
tom to address his flock himself on such occasions, and as he 
has now governed the diocese of Cremona for many years, no 
doubt he had a large stock of sermons from which to make this 
selection. Though the author is an Italian, no discourses on Our 
Lady, oddly enough, are included in these volumes, but perhaps 
they are gathered into another book not yet translated. 

The Bishop of Cremona used to jot down the outline of his 
subject, “giving particular attention to the order of the ideas, and 
then to develop them, trusting to the inspiration of the moment.” 

These rough drafts were the ground-work on which the present 
series of discourses was built. The author aims to bring out 
clearly the rational part of the mysteries, and to set forth the 
Catholic doctrine in clear and precise language. The half dozen 
sermons on the feast of Corpus Christi are especially good ex- 
amples of the Bishop’s method, 


El Catecismo Mayor de S. S. el Papa Pio X explicado al 
Pueblo. Por D. Gitzerro Dianna, Pbro. Versién Castellana 
por el P. Enrique Portiyo, S.J. Madrid: Admén. de Razén 
y Fe. Precio 2.50 pesetas. 

This first volume embraces the first seven articles of the 
Creed. As some four hundred and forty pages are given to 
them, it is clear how full the treatment is. The author’s aim 
is to explain our holy faith so that even those of quite 
modest intellectual endowments may follow his instructions. 
Comparisons and examples are freely used. Whoever is 
called upon to give catechetical lessons in Spanish will find 
this work invaluable. It could be used to excellent ad- 
vantage in the family, and in the smaller towns which are 
seldom visited by the priest, ES Es 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have out an attractive little book on 
“Robert Louis Stevenson,” by Isobel Strong, who knew the 
author intimately. Under captions like “The Writer,” “The 
Poet,” “The Traveller,” “The Friend,” and “The Chief” are 
found her appreciations and reminiscences of that “lord of 
language,” while in every chapter apt and beautiful excerpts 
from “Tusitala’s” writings abound. Stevenson’s wonderful per- 


sonal charm, which won him friends everywhere, is made to per- 
vade the book, so Catholics in particular, who always feel grateful 
to that broad-minded Scot for his generous defense of Father 
Damien, ought to find this book especially enjoyable. 


It is said that a large circle of silly women, among whom are 
doubtless many Catholics of a certain kind, have long been 
enriching Marie Corelli by purchasing her books. For, in a 
solemn prologue to “The Life Everlasting,’ that author’s latest 
novel, we are told that this is the seventh in a series of success- 
ful books, written when she was not “playing with her pen,” 
which “are linked together by the one theory.” Any woman who 
has the courage to toil through thé four hundred and forty pages 
of wild doctrines, “psychic” phenomena and unmitigated nonsense 
of this story deserves praise, perhaps, for her courage and per- 
sistency, but the sincerity of a reader who maintains that she 
understands “The Life Everlasting” is much to be suspected. 


Longmans, Green & Co. have prepared a large second edi- 
tion of the late Dr. Dwight’s “Thoughts of a Catholic 
Anatomist,” as the first was almost immediately exhausted, 
owing partly, no doubt, to the high praise the best reviewers 
gave this book. “I believed, therefore have I spoken,” is the 
text placed by the author on the title page, and the hun- 
dreds of medical men who have sat at Dr. Dwight’s feet 
during the many years he was Parkman Professor of 
Anatomy at Harvard, should be eager to hear their old 
teacher's last word on the relation of science to religion. 


“Frequent Communion for Busy Men,” a little book of 
Father Lintelo’s, the Jesuit whose writings have done so 
much to bring multitudes to the altar, is published under the 
editorship’ of the Rev. Elder Mullan, S.J., by the Kenedys. 
The pamphlet is designed to correct the mistaken idea that 
to receive often the Holy Eucharist one must be a woman. 
If the Blessed Sacrament is food for the soul, men too need 
Communion often. “For they have to resist the more vio- 
lent passions, are more exposed to perversion of mind by 
the deceits of false doctrines, and carry the heavier burden 
of life’s struggles and social responsibilities.” 


Benziger-Bros. have brought out a meditation book called “The 
Life of Union with Our Divine Lord,” which is a translation 
from the French of Abbé F. Maucourant. Religious will 
find under its thirty chapter headings thoughts that should 
deepen their love for Our Saviour. 


“My Ragpicker” is an improbable but well told story of 
Paris, by Mary E. Waller. It recounts the fortunes of a 
fair little waif who plies her humble trade under the shadow 
of Notre Dame, and learns to look up to the towers of the 
great cathedral for comfort and protection. As the author 
of the tale is apparently a Protestant, “Nanette’s” attach- 
ment to this “mother” of hers is made more poetical than 
religious, but it helps to keep her pure and joyous amid 
many trials and perils. Little, Brown & Co. are the pub- 
lishers. 


“Stevens Dane” is introduced by the Benzigers as the 
author of an entertaining little story called “Through the 
Break in the Web,” which tells of the adventures+of a 
London typewriter, who in her love for the beautiful finds 
the True Faith. A singular thing about the book is the fact 
that “Jessie” does not marry her employer, as the reader 
is led to expect, but he considerately dies and leaves her 
an annuity with which to continue her quest of the fair, the 
good, and the true. 
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EDUCATION 


With the reopening of schools the daily press begins again to 
run the story of the excesses perpetrated by members of the 
Greek letter societies and of the high school fraternities in their 
initiations. The New York World of October 22 sarcastically 
refers to action recently taken by the faculty of Sheffield 
Scientific School, a department of Yale, as “more tyranny and 
despotism.” The entire freshman class of that well-known in- 
stitution has been placed on probation by the faculty because of 
the unseemly pranks, to use a very mild term, with which its 
members inaugurated their term as matriculates of the school. 
“The New Haven Chief of Police,” says the World, “announces 
that he does not purpose to let the Sheffield students set fire to 
bridges, steal signs, pull trolley-car poles off the wires, or do 
other diverting tricks that so amuse college communities. Thus 
does tyranny ever seek to bend free spirits to its will and iron 
out individualism into dull conformity.” 

“ ‘Pranks’ such as the Sheffield students played in the early 
days of the current term time, when committed by ordinary lads 
who earn their living are called hoodlumism,” says the World 
writer. “The strong-arm squad gets after these, newspapers 
reprove them, justices send them to prison.” But it is quite 
different in a college community. “Education must not be inter- 
fered with, culture chilled or genius checked.” And with de- 
licious sarcasm he recounts some of the strokes of student 
genius at which “fossils” like the Sheffield faculty and the New 
Haven Chief of Police take umbrage. Were it not so serious a 
matter one could enjoy the clever weaving into the writer’s 
skit of the most reckless extravagances perpetrated by student 
Redies within a year. “Really,” he writes, “the boys are in- 
genious. By way of ‘initiation’ they brand Greek letters on 
freshmen’s foreheads in acids warranted to wear three months. 
They tie novices on railroad tracks, occasionally neglecting to 
remove them before train time. They make the lads dance on 
the edge of precipices with a comparatively small percentage of 
life lost. They do ‘stunts’ in public that annoy or outrage or 
insult thousands of plain people. In the New Haven case they 
merely sought to burn a few bridges spanning a railway track: 
These should be built of stone, steel, or cement, anyhow. What 
business has a college town with inflammable public property?” 

A few days before the World writer thus scored in an edi- 
torial the more than extravagant horse-play of organizations 


which have come to exercise mighty influence in secular higher 
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schools of the country, a western college president in a more 
serious way strongly assailed Chicago high school students who 
maintain fraternities in open defiance of the rules recently 
adopted by the board of education in that city. Charles A. 
Blanchard, president of Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill, finds 
these high school fraternities to be “centres of dissipation and 
moral decay,” but he takes courage from the fact that the gen- 
eral movement against them shows no symptoms of lessening. 
“From ocean to ocean,” he declares, “and from lakes to gulf the 
testimony of high school principals, boards of education, courts 
and legislatures is to one effect, that secret societies in high 
schools are centres of evil which cannot be mended, and there- 
fore ought to be ended.” 

Dr. Blanchard’s address is quoted at some length in the Chicago 
Daily Journal of October 16, and he does not mince words in 
describing the attitude which the young folk in that city are 
said to have adopted towards the suppressing of the “frat” or- 
ganizations by the board of education. “Is it not an astonishing 
thing that boys and girls supported by parents and educated by 
taxpayers, without effort or cost to themselves, should be so 
insolent and lawless as reports indicate them to be?” said Mr. 
Blanchard. “Children trained in Germany or England have 
more respect for their parents and teachers than to indulge in 
such talk, : 

“Tf a student who lives like the lily of the field, neither toiling 
nor spinning, and enjoys the wonderful privileges for which our 
people tax themselves hundreds of millions of dollars every 
year, has not the decency to conform to regulations, why does 
he not have the self-respect to get out of the school in which he 
is not willing to be a law-abiding member and get into some 
honest work where he can earn his living and direct his course 
at his own expense rather than at the expense of other people? 

“Right or wrong, it is a common opinion that a large number 
of young people in the Chicago schools have been defying the 
regulations of the board from the beginning of this discussion 


until now. The board makes rules and the young people trample 


‘them under foot, and from time to time their parents and others 


appeal to the courts to sustain them in their lawlessness.” 
* * * 

The rebellious attitude of the Chicago students suggests an- 
other reflection to Wheaton’s president—a reflection, be it said, 
that marks an extremely radical change of sentiment in this 
well-known advocate of the State school system among us. “I 
am impressed with the thought that the great need of our 
public schools is not for changes in course of study, is not for 
additional privileges, but is such a course in manners and morals 
as shall make young people grateful for costly privileges be- 
stowed on them without their effort, and incline them to be 
decent and law-abiding in their enjoyment of them.” 

Nor is Dr. Blanchard content with sharp criticism of the 
viciousness of the situation as he finds. it in Chicago. To him 
the fraternity question itself is an “abomination.” An ex- 
perienced educator and one long accustomed to deal with young 
people just out of high school, he thas no hesitation in proclaim- 
ing “frat” organizations to be unquestioned sources of moral 
evils. And he is quite candid in explaining his position. Quot- 
ing Dr. Crosby, who years ago, when Chancellor of New York 
University, said in reference to college secret societies: “Out 
of darkness, dark deeds grow,” the Wheaton president adds: 
“Who would expect anything else? Is not this the history of the 
human race—that secrecy is the instant afterthought of crime, 
and that it conduces to other crimes, naturally and inevitably.” 


A notable event and one of deep personal interest to more 
than one thousand religious women engaged in educational work 
in the Middle West was that celebrated Oct. 22-25, at St. Mary- 
of-the-\Voods, Indiana. Seventy-one years ago six Sisters of 
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Providence, missionaries from their home in France, arrived in 
a stage coach at a log house in a forest five miles northwest of 
Terre Haute, to found the first house of that remarkably success- 
ful teaching sisterhood in the United States. The growth of the 
community in the years that have run since that day of poor 
and humble beginnings is one of the marvels men pay little atten- 
tion to, mayhap because it is a marvel of such frequent oc- 
currence in the history of the teaching orders of the Catholic 
Church in this country. Aside from their creditable achievements 
in school work—the Sisters are a telling factor in parochial school 
development in the Middle West, besides conducting several well 
known academies, as well as a successful institution for advanced 
college work ia St. Mary-of-the-Woods—the growth of the Con- 
gregation, with the acquirement of property is a splendid testi- 
mony to the capacity of the women who have given themselves 
tothe service of sacrifice in that part of God’s vineyard. A 
writer in the Chicago Tribune thus summarizes the story of their 
seventy-one years in Indiana: 

“As the years have gone land has been acquired, buildings 
erected, landscape gardening done, until now the one time 
forest site is, not only a vast estate, but a beautiful one. 
Contracts have just been let for two more buildings, a music 
hall and a dormitory for students in the college course con- 
ducted for’ young women by Sisters at the mother home. 
The music hall is a project of the alumnz started some 
years ago at an annual reunion such as now is being held.” 


Rey. John A. Dillon, appointed Superintendent of Schools in 
the diocese of Newark, N. J., in April, 1910, published early in 
September the first report of the parish schools in that jurisdic- 
tion. It proves to be an excellent record of work accomplished 
in the cause of Catholic school training. Newark is not num- 
bered among the very: populous Catholic centres, yet Father 
Dillon tells of a registration of 52,274 pupils in the parish 
schools of the diocese last year, with a total attendance at the 
close of the school term in June last of 25,400 boys, and of 
26,347 girls. The number of teachers engaged was 999; one new 
school was established and opened to pupils; eleven new and 
splendidly equipped school buildings have been recently con- 
structed, three of these being completed during the past year, 
and two new buildings are actually in course of erection, A 
distinct advance in the character of the work accomplished in 
the diocesan schools within the year is chronicled as the result 
of the introduction of a revised uniform course of study in 
September, 1910. Father Dillon’s report, besides a detailed state- 
ment of conditions existing in Newark’s schools, with the usual 
statistical summary, discusses in an interesting way some of the 
problems facing Catholic school teachers in the accomplishment 
of their sacred charge. Teachers’ meetings, examinations, school 
inspection, retarded progress of pupils, Catholic High Schools, 
are chief among the topics touched upon. We congratulate 
Newark’s Superintendent upon the fine record he is able to 
show, and upon the testimony he gives that “everywhere those 
engaged directly or indirectly in the work of building up the 
parish schools are manifesting a deep interest and an intense 
personal zeal, before which indifference is gradually but surely 
melting away.” MN COE 


ECONOMICS. 


Many years ago, when California was a greater wheat 
growing country than it is now, travelers used to be sur- 
prised at seeing the shocks of grain lying in the fields day 
after day during July and August, waiting for the threshing 
machine. “How can you be so imprudent?” they would ask, 
“Should rain come your crop would be ruined.” But any 
real rain in July and August is unknown in California. The 
damage done to grain left out in the fields came from the 


ground squirrels only, which used to carry off a good deal 
for their winter food. 

One is surprised to learn that what thirty or forty years 
ago visitors looked on as bad farming in California, 1s the 
normal practice in the Canadian Northwest under a very 
different climate. This year has been very cold and wet.. 
The harvest was very late—indeed, in some places the grain: 
has not ripened. Yet when the wheat was cut at last it was: 
allowed to lie in the fields until an opportunity could be 
found for threshing it, just as if rain was as improbable 
there during the last week of September and the whole of 
October, as during a California July and August. Some 
growers did not take the trouble to stack their crop, and of 
those that did, few knew how to thatch the stack so as to: 
keep out the rain which fell in abundance. Consequently 
not a little wheat is sprouting in the shocks and stacks, while 
threshing is not half done. Indeed, the Winnipeg [ree 
Press of October 21 tells that only in Manitoba has 50 per 
cent. of the grain been threshed, while in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta the proportion is no more than 10 and 20 per cent.. 
respectively. 

The quantity of the crop, according to most favorable re- 
ports, has been reduced some 20 million bushels in an esti- 
mated yield of 185 million. The chances are that before the 
end of the year we shall learn that the reduction is 40 or 50) 
million bushels. But the grade has suffered still more. In 
the literature published by emigration agencies we have read 
the praises of No. 1 northern; and every immigrant has 
dreamed of 25 to 30 bushels per acre of this wheat, He is 
now learning his mistake by experience. Last year was an 
indifferent one for quantity, but a fair one for grade. On 
October 20 more than 21 per cent. of the receipts at Winnipeg 
reached that grade. This year, on the same date, only 4%: 
per cent. did so. Last year on that date over 38 per cent. of 
the receipts graded No. 2 Northern, and only 22 per cent. 
No. 3 Northern.- This year No. 2 Northern was only a little 
over 17 per cent., while No. 3 was nearly 30 per cent. Thus, 
then, last year, 81 per cent. of the crop graded from fair to 
good, with 59 per cent. good; this year only 51% per cent. 
at present can be so graded, and only 21% per cent. really 
good. Last year, on October 20, one carload out of 422 was 
refused grade, while this year that was the fate of 87 carloads out 
of 619. There is reason to fear that the deterioration of 
grade will increase. 


A bad summer and a late harvest are God’s providence 
which we cannot change. Hence, deficiencies in crops from 
those causes must be borne with patience. But it is hard to 
view slovenly farming with patience and to see its results. 
of deterioration without feeling vexed. In European coun- 
tries of which the climate is as uncertain as that of the Canadian: 
Northwest, the grain would have been carried, as soon as. 
cut, to the barns to be threshed at leisure during the long 
winter. This the Canadian grain-grower cannot do, as a rule, 
because he is using more land than he can manage. He crops it, 
without caring how he impoverishes it, having one idea, to en- 
rich himself as soon as possible. This idea is in the mind of 
many of the immigrants of the past two years and animates. 
them to face the rigors of winter. It is a mistake to suppose 
that men and women brought up in England can ever, as a class, 
be reconciled to the short fierce summer and the long horrid 
winter of the prairies. If, then, they see the Promises made them: 
by the agencies falsified by their incapacity to cope ‘with the 
difficulties of the present year, many may return to England dis- 
heartened, others may come down to the United States, and’ 
many a message may be sent even by those who cannot leave, 
warning their friends against Western Canada. Altogether a 
reaction in the Canadian boom seems by no means improbable. 


H. W. 
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PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The Ceylon Catholic Messenger is edited 
where Catholicism and Protestantism are 
contending with’ the traditions and preju- 
dices of ages for the advancement of the 
Christian cause. The following from it, on 
“Heretics Punishing Heresy,’ will hardly 
serve as campaign material for the Prot- 
estant propaganda among the unbelieving 
natives: 

The Christian Commonwealth, the organ 
(non-Catholic, of course,) of the Pro- 
gressive Movement in Religion and Social 
Ethics, published in London, brings us, in 
an article headed “The Leaven of Heresy,” 
the rather amusing news—if news it be— 
that now-a-days the leaven of heresy is 
working in all denominations—Anglican, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Baptist, Lutheran—and in all parts of the 
world—in Australia, South Africa, Canada, 
the United States, Germany, Britain. Hence 
the heads of these various Protestant sects 
are in no small pet, They perceive that 
poor Protestantism is going to pieces, and 
they have seriously made up their mind to 
hunt down heresy mercilessly ere it is too 
late. Thus we learn that one Rev. Douglas 
Price, M.A., Rector of All Saints’ Church, 
Brisbane, has been called upon by the 
Anglican Archbishop of the city to resign, 
on the ground that his preaching was not in 
accordance with the standards of the Angli- 
can Church. In vain was a memorial, 
signed by 242 “regular worshippers at All 
Saints’,” presented to the Archbishop, de- 
ploring the hasty decision arrived at by 
His Grace, and dwelling on the moral and 
intellectual qualities of their pastor. “If 
Mr, Price,’ the memorial said, “was re- 
moved, it would be detrimental to their 
whole church, because he had given them 
better things, and lifted them up as no 
other clergyman had ever done. It 
was in his work in the intellectual life that 
his great value lay, and those who went to 
his three hours’ service on Good Friday, 
and had any religious feeling at all, must 
feel they had trodden the steps of heaven,” 
etc. Notwithstanding these and_ similar 
sterling qualities of Mr. Price, eloquently 
set forth in the memorial, the Archbishop 
did not relent, and Mr. Price had to re- 
sign, 

Again there comes from Montreal a long 
report of the hearing of a libel action 
brought by Dr. C. G. Workman in the Civil 
Court, on the ground that he was dismissed 
from the Wesleyan Theological College 
through misstatement of his views. He was 
charged with disbelief in the Virgin Birth, 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, and in mira- 
cles generally. Dr. Workman contends 
that his views had been misrepresented, but 
claims that it was his duty to interpret the 
standards and the Scriptures, and that there 
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is nothing in Methodist law to prevent it. 
During the hearing of the case, before 
Judge Weir, a Wesleyan Methodist minis- 
ten, Rev. Ernest Thomas, of Merrickville, 
gave evidence likely to interest Methodists 
in general. Among other things he said, 
under examination, that it was a fact that 
there were in the Methodist Church, as in 
other Churches, different views as to the 
interpretation of Scripture; he never met 
any one who literally adhered to Meth- 
odist doctrinal standards; nowhere in the 
Bible was any passage to be found saying 
that Christ was God; he accepted the idea 
of original sin, but never heard any one ex- 
plain or interpret it; there were not only 
two but twenty schools of belief in Meth- 
odism to-day. Another “heretic” is one 
Mr, R. W. Bartle from South Africa, who 
was charged by the Superintendent Minister 
of Wynberg Wesleyan Methodist Circuit 
with not believing in the “Deity of Jesus 
Christ.” Lastly, there is Rev. W. D. Grant, 
of New York, tried on a charge of heresy. 
These and others accused by the heads of 
their respective sects of “heresy” “are,” says 
the Christian Commonwealth, “almost in- 
variably men of high character and of in- 
tellectual distinction, fearless of speech and 
self-sacrificing in service, men whose teach- 
ing meets the needs of perplexed minds and 
hungry souls, and to the value of whose 
ministry abundant testimony is forthcom- 
ing.” Strange that they should be so! Evi- 
dently there is a screw loose somewhere! 
The Christian Commonwealth thus winds 
up its leading article: “We long for the 
coming of the time when there will be a 
truly Catholic Church that will welcome all 
earnest aspiring souls, irrespective of mere 
intellectual belief.” As the Jews are still 
waiting for the Messias, so the organizers 
of the “Progressive Movement in Religion” 
—whose organ the Christian Common- 
wealth is—are still waiting for the Catholic 
Church, though the Son of God came nine- 
teen hundred years ago to establish it! But 
it is not the Church of Christ that the “Pro- 
gressists” want. They wish for a Church 
of their own, in which everyone would be 
free to believe with impunity whatever he 
likes, Should their wish be ever fulfilled— 
we know it never will be—the world would 
be treated to a funny spectacle indeed! For 
no spectacle could be more amusing than 
that of a Catholic Church such as the “Pro- 
gressists” long to see. The spectacle of 
“heretics” hunting down “heretics” is al- 
ready funny enough. The next scene will 
assuredly be the re-staging of the well- 
known comedy of the “Kilkenny Cats”! 


Dr. Conceiro da Costa, Governor of Goa, 
delivered a violent speech on the 25th of 
August, the day on which the news arrived 
of the election of Dr. M. Arriaga to the 
Presidency of the Portuguese Republic. In 
his discourse, says the Catholic Register of 


Meliapore (Madras), Dr. Conceiro declared 
that on the least act of hostility shown 
against the Republic in Portuguese India, 
“he would not hesitate to go to the last 
extreme in order to crush the traitors.” 
“We are not aware, however, of anything 
at Goa,” says. the Catholic Register, “that 
could justify such threats and such violence. 
On the eve of that day the Governor sup- 
pressed two Catholic papers, the Crente, a 
semi-official organ of the Archbishopric of 
Goa, for the heinous crime of publishing 
the last letter which Father Luiz Cabral, 
the Provincial of the Portuguese Jesuit 
Fathers, issued, defending himself and his 
brethren from the infamous calumnies; and 
the India Portuguesa, the organ of a large 
political party of Catholic traditions, for at- 
tacking the anti-religious deeds of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic. The suppression 
of the India Portugueza may have had some 
connection with the fact that Dr. M. Loy- 
ola Furtado, a nephew of the editor of that 
paper, had been elected Deputy to the Na- 
tional Assembly by one of the districts of 
Goa, defeating Dr. Prazeres da Costa, the 
candidate supported by the official party. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The Rev. John J. Dunn, the New York 
Diocesan Director of the Propagation of 
the Faith, who is in strong sympathy with 
the contemplated Seminary, and who has 
been for several years looking forward 
eagerly to its establishment, announces that 
the Holy Father has sent the following 
blessing to the Catholic Foreign Missionary 
Seminary of America: 

“To our beloved sons, Thomas Price and 

James Anthony Walsh: 

“Ror the great work, projected in Amer- 
ica, of erecting a Seminary for Foreign 
Missions, heartily congratulating them, and 
begging for them every salutary blessing, 
likewise also to our beloved children, the 
benefactors who will help them to carry out 
this work, We lovingly impart, as proof of 
Our interest and good will, Our Apostolic 
Blessing. 

“Given at the Vatican, 

“June 30th, 1911, 
“Prous pebe Nee 


The United States is at last to have its 
own Foreign Mission Seminary. The an- 
nouncement will bring joy to the army of 
missioners now on the field and to thou- 
sands of noble Catholic hearts in this coun- 
try, At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can archbishops, held last Spring in Wash- 
ington, it was unanimously agreed that the 
time was ripe for the training of priests 
especially destined to heathen missions. 
The Rev. Thomas F. Price, of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, and the Rev. James An- 
thony Walsh, of Boston, were instructed to 
go to Rome for the necessary authorization 
and to visit the seminaries of Europe for 
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the purpose of securing information needed 
for the development of this important work. 

These two priests were cordially received 
by the Holy See, and their project was per- 
sonally commended by the Holy Father in 
an autograph letter and by the Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda, They have since re- 
turned, making reports to His Eminence 
Cardinal Gibbons and to His Excellency 
the Apostolic Delegate. 

The organizers of the new seminary will 
open temporary quarters at Hawthorne, 
New York, and proceed at once to form 
what will be known as the Catholic 
Foreign Missionary Society of: iAmerica. 
They will make known soon afterwards to 
Catholics throughout the country the full 
character of their work and will appeal for 
students. Provision will be made to or- 
ganize as soon as convenient an apostolic 
school, where boys fourteen years and over 
will be received. 

Applications will be received also from 
senior students, who have completed their 
classical course, and from young priests, 
the former making the full curriculum of 
philosophy and theology, the latter spend- 
ing one year in special preparation before 
their departure. ; 

The seminary itself will be conducted 
along the lines followed successfully at Mill 
Hill, Paris, Milan, Steyl (Holland), and at 
Several similar European institutions, all 
of which were visited during the summer 
by the organizers, 

Father Price is already well known in this 
country as the editor of Truth, which has 
a wide circulation among Catholics and 
non-Catholics. For the present he will con- 
tinue to publish the magazine. Father 
Walsh has been for the past nine years 
identified with the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, of which he has been 
Director in the Archdiocese of Boston. He 
has also for the past. five years edited The 
Field Afar, an illustrated missionary publi- 
cation, which will hereafter be the official 
organ of the new work. 


The statistics of Methodism for the last 
ten years are none too reassuring for Meth- 
odists.. The whole Methodist community of 
the world, for the sake of greater conveni- 
ence, is divided into Western and Eastern 
sections, reports for which were submitted 
at the recent Ecumenical Conference held in 
Toronto. It was shown that during the last 
decade there had been, for the Western sec- 
tion, a gain of fifteen per cent. in member- 
ship; but this had to be contrasted with a 
gain of 28 per cent. for the previous decade 
and one of 33 per cent. for the decade pre- 
ceding that, The report for the Eastern 
section was even more disconcerting. Dur- 
ing the first five years of the decade the 
Wesleyan Church of Great Britain showed 
a gain of 44,000 members: but in the last 
five years there had been an actual loss of 


13,000 members; and this condition was 
characteristic of other branches of the 
Church also. The correspondent of the 
Transcript (Boston) informs us that “there 
was no disposition to underestimate the 
gravity of the situation revealed by these 
figures, At the same time there was no 
note of discouragement.’ Why should there 
be any discouragement! There is even 
comfort in the thought of the successful 
Roman mission, where again, if numbers be 
wanting, at least the quality of those re- 
ceived, of which Verdesi is a type, will be 
cheering. 

Beaumont College, Old Windsor, cele- 
brated recently its golden jubilee. The col- 
lege is situated about midway between 
Windsor and Staines, the Royal Park abut- 
ting on the estate to the west. On the 
river banks a few hundred yards east of 
the College is Runnymede, with Magna 
Charta Island. The estate comprises about 
one hundred acres, including large play- 
grounds, stretches of wood and farm. The 
number of students at present is 171 at the 
School, and 62 at Junior School, St. John’s, 
situated in the college grounds. On leaving 
Beaumont a large proportion of the boys 
go to one or other of the two great univer- 


sities, chiefly Oxford. The number of 
Beaumont boys who join the army is 
remarkable, 

OBITUARY 


Right Rev. Peter Verdaguer, Titular 
Bishop of Aulon and vicar apostolic of 
Brownsville, Texas, died suddenly, on Oct. 
26, at Mercedes, Texas, while returning 
from a visit to a neighboring parish, where 
he had administered confirmation. He was 
the last of the Spanish bishops, and spent 
his life in apostolic poverty, marked by 
exemplary missionary zeal. Born in- the 
Catalonian village of San Pedro de Tor- 
rello, Dec, 10, 1835, he left Spain for the 
United States before the completion of his 
theological course, Sept. 27, 1860, and en- 
tered the seminary at Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
He was ordained priest by Bishop Arnat 
in San Francisco, Cal., in 1862. After a 
service of twelve years as a missionary, he 
was appointed pastor of the cathedral of 
Los Angeles, and appointed vicar apostolic 
of Brownsville July 3, 1890. He was con- 
secrated Titular Bishop of Aulon, in the 
cathedral of Barcelona, Novy. 9, 1890, and 
took possession at Brownsville, May 24, 
1891, 


Rear Admiral James Hoban Sands (re- 
tired) died at his home in Washington, on 
October 27. He was born in Washington, 
in 1845, of a distinguished naval family. 
His father was Rear Admiral Benjamin F. 
Sands, who died in 1884, after having served 
his country in-an able and efficient matter. 
James entered the Naval Academy from 


Maryland in 1859, and was graduated in 
1863. In May, 1863, he became an ensign, 
and thereafter passed through successive 
grades until he reached the rank of rear- 
admiral in 1902, During his whole career 
he showed rare courage and devotion to 
duty. In 1901 he was made a member of 
the Naval Retiring Board, becoming its 
president in 1902. He was Superintendent 
of the Naval Academy from 1905 to 1907. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of America: 

Without any warning, the main building of 
St. Francis Mission, St. Francis, S.D., caught 
fire, on October 19, and $30,000 went up in 
smoke. The Brothers, Sisters, Indians and 
boys worked hard trying to save what was 
possible, whilst the Indian girls went to the 
church and helped with their tears and 
prayers. One little Indian boy, Johnnie 
Flood, was hurt in his gallant efforts to put 
out the fire. 

St. Francis’ was the largest Indian mis- 
sion school in the United States. Founded 
among the Sioux, perhaps the largest and 
best disposed tribe of Indians left, during 
its twenty-five years of existence it has been 
a great factor in their conversion, and we 
sincerely hope that our kind friends in the 
East will help us keep up the work now in 
our misfortune, It was providential that 
the wind was blowing favorably, as we 
managed to save the other buildings. The 
building consumed by fire was the shelter 
for some 150 Indian boys, It contained all 
their clothing, bedding and school supplies. 
Practically all was lost, and not a penny of 
insurance. One of our first friends here, 
now an old man, Chief Big Turkey, gave a 
good example trying to help us save what 
we could, and an old widow, Mrs, Bad 
Omaha, came tottering along on a stick and 
laid a silver dollar in Father Digman’s 
hand. That silver dollar, I hope, will be 
the corner-stone of the new mission build- 
ing that is going to go up, if there are 
enough widows like her left in the world. 

Henry Icn. Westrorp, S.J. 


To-the Editor of America: > 

After reading the article in the last issue 
of AMERICA on the large number of Social- 
ists contributing twenty-five cents per 
month for the propagation of their nefari- 
ous work, it is my opinion that, if the 
matter were properly placed. before our 
people, we could have easily 50,000 sub- 
scribers to the Catholic cause. Why can 
not AMERICA start the ball rolling? I don’t 
think there would be much trouble in get- 
ting one hundred new. subscribergsin Al- 
bany. I shall be pleased to be a member 
of such an opposition movement to. Social- 
ism,-and will agree to guarantee. three 
others. ; Be 

God bless America-and all its staff, . 

Albany, N. Y., October 23. Jeni 
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Outfitters to Schools, Institutions and Hospitals for everything in CHINA, 

GLASSWARE, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils and Sundries used in the din- 

ing room and kitchen. 
Pails ‘ Matches 
China Crockery 
Trays Hampers 
Scales Fruit Jars 
Brooms Glassware 
Dusters Dust Pans 
Baskets Stock Pots 
Brushes Toilet Sets 
Sponges Jardinieres 
Chamois Stone Ware 


A reminder of a few necessities carried in stock: 


Coffee Urns Umbrella Stands 

Coffee Mills Ice Cream Freezers 
Toilet Paper Mops and Wringers 
Jelly Moulds Glass Candle Sticks 
Earthenware Ash and Garbage Cans 
Woodenware Silver and Plated Ware 
Meat Presses Agate Cooking Utensils 
Flower Vases Aluminum ‘‘ cs 
Meat Choppers Steel = KG 
Carpet Sweepers Fire Proof Earthenware 


Your inspection is invited, or our representative will call upon request 


O’BEIRNE BROTHERS 


317-319 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone N77 Bryant 


One Block West from Broadway and Times Square Subway 
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‘Sacred Heart Sanitarium 


— 


FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 


ee ECL 
So Unsurpassed results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 


and Stomach troubes. No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 
taken. A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
conditions. Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander Gymna- 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. Gaited 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 
track connected by tunnel with bath department. 17-acre park 


E rr —e | A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services to the patients. 
WRITE SISTER SUPERIOR FOR BOOKLET X. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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DENTISTRY 


Loose teeth tightened by a new process; teeth 
without plates. Extracting avoided. High-class 
and up-to-date dentistry in all branches at reason- 
able prices. 


Of making perfect duplicates with 
the Daus Improved Tip Top Dupli- 
eator. No intricate mechanism. 
No printer's ink. Always ready. 
zoo copies from pen-written and 50 
copies from type-written original 
Useful in any business. Sent on 
Ten Days’ Trial Without Deposit. 
Complete Duplicator, cap size, 


DRS. BURKE & BURKE a 
ee je ints 83- inches). Contains 
DENTISTS roll of \aGaee Olea Linen ae auplctee ; $ 5.00 


surface which can be used over and over again. 
Felix @. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York. 


Circular ot larger sizes free on request. 
Ptainead (lass Windoms 


Maver & Cn. 
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1947 BROADWAY AND 65TH 8T 
66th St. Subway, L station and all surface cars. 
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Munich, London and 
47 Barclay Street New York 
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Memorial and other Winds m 
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Statues and Stations of the Cross 
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Brsigns and Estimates Submitted 
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Specimens of ovr work may be seen in alnmst 
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Byrne & McDonnell 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment Securities 


60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Telephone 594 Rector 


BYRNE BUILDING, NEWARK, N. J. 


Telephone 1890 Market 


Correspondence Invited 


itinerary sent on application . 


TOUR OF EUROPE 


For the Summer of 1912 
A PRIVATE PARTY VISITING 


IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 


(G= Arrangements have been made for “UJ 
an Audience with the Holy Father 

. Address all communications to 

MISS AGNES J. KELLY 


3828 Spring Garden Street, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jazony 


Photographer 


256 Fifth Ave., New York 


Favorably known to the Clergy and Laity for many years 


Mherrloveow Stil Work Together ypetta Masterpiece 


0 3OHIGH CLASS ART POSTALS 
of RELIGIOUS SUBJEC S9i)é 


SENT BY MAIL oe 
WE SEND F REE with onder A WELL MADE ALBUM 


WITH YOUR NAME STAMPED IN GOLD ON COVER 


Set of 30 Souvenir Picture Cards of 
Religious Subjects, reproduced trom 
Famous Paintings in the National Galleries of 
Europe. Each subject is elaborately litho- 
graphed in the most beautiful colors and of 
exceptional quality. ; 

An appropriate remembrance gift to friends. 
Complete set of 30 pictures, including Album to 
hold 24, with your name stamped in gold on 
cover (if desired). Mailed to you complete on 
receipt of 50c. You will be pleased with the 
artistic beauty of these pictures, at such moderate 


ibe 
et IMPORT DISTRIBUTING CO. 
25 West 42nd Street New York 


E every City in the United States 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 


OF all the period styles of furni- 
ture, the most charming and graceful 
in appearance is known as the Sheraton. 


That Sheraton was the most suc- 
cessful in originating forms of furniture 
which, while of delicate outline, were 
always of geometrically true proportions; 
strong, without being clumsy, is generally 
acknowledged. 


Globe Wernicke 


Bookcases 


may now be obtained in the beautiful Shera- 
ton as well as many other delightful art styles 
and finishes that will harmonize perfectly 
with any interior decorative scheme preferred, 
yet be quickly and easily arranged to suit 
varying wall spaces. 


Furthermore—you can buy one or more sec- 
tions with the absolute assurance of obtaining 
exact duplicates at any future time, 


Sold by 1500 authorized agencies. Where not 
represented, we ship on approval, freight prepaid, 


Complete catalog containing many delightful sug- 
gestions, in color, for Individual and Home Libra- 
ries, and a copy of ‘‘The Blue Book of Fictlon”’ by 
Hamilton W. Mabie, containing lists of the world’s 
best stories published in English, mailed on request. 


Simply address Dept. AA. 


| dhe Globe“Wernicke Cg,, Cincinnati 
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Wilson’s 
Kolling Partitions 


A marvelous convenience and most ef- 
fective method for dividing large rooms in 
Churches and School Buildings into small 
rooms, and vice versa; made from various 
kinds of wood; sound proof and air tight; 
easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old 
buildings. Used in over 25,000 Churches 
and Public Buildings. 

Write for Partition Catalogue A. 


2 JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO. Meine 
Rolling at Side 3 & 5 W. 29th Street New York Rolling Above 
Also Wenetian Blinds, Wood Block Floors, and Rolling Steel Shutters 


A Lady of experience offers hei 
services as a guide in the Eternal City 
or other parts of Italy. 


Pilgrim Walks in Rome 


A GUIDE TO THE HOLY PLACES 
IN ROME AND ITS VICINITY 
By P. J. CHANDLERY, 8.J. 
Third edition enlarged $1.60, Postpaid 
THE AMERICA PRESS 
59 East 83d Street New York 


Correspondence Invited. 


MISS RATHE 
Via Paolo Emilio 28't 3. Rome, Italy 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four hundred pipe fulle—Ht 
costs $2.00 per pound—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 


If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less than four cents—five 
hours of pleasure for four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
New York 


The Catholic Mind 


The Truth About 


“The Encyclopaedia Britannica” 


BY REV. T. J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


Single numbers 5 cents each, $4.00 per hundred 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83d Street, New York City 
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A NEAR “1 -C A iil 


WE OWN AND OFFER 


Es $165,000 
First Mortgage Real Estate $500 Gold Coupon Notes 


EXECUTED BY 


St. Joseph’s Convent of Mercy in St. Louis 
(A Corporation) 


Re Ee OF SN Ge Re Soh 


TOTAL ISSUE $300,000 


PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 


i 


PROPERTY VALUED AT $700,000 


All Notes Dated April 10, 1911 


Interest coupons payable May 1st and November 1st of each year, at the office of the Mercantile Trust Company, 


Trustee in Deed of Trust, securing this issue of Notes. 


Principal Notes of $500 each, payable as follows: 


Hane) 
21 to 
41 to 


Numbers 
Numbers 
Numbers 
Numbers 


Numbers 191 to 600, both inclusive, on May 1, 1921......... 


20, both inclusive, on May 1, 1914 (Sold).. 
40, both inclusive, on May 1, 1915 (Sold).. 
70, both inclusive, on May 1, 1916 (Sold).. 
71 to 100, both inclusive, on May 1, 1917 (Sold).. 
Numbers 101 to 130, both inclusive, on May 1, 1918 (Sold).. 
Numbers 131 to 160, both inclusive, on May 1, 1919.......... 
Numbers 161 to 190, both inclusive, on May 1, 1920.......... 


Maturities available 1919, 1920 and 1921 


10,000 


SECURIT Y—Six Separate Properties Valued at over $700,000 


FIRST: A magnificent tract of ground fronting 314 feet 

10 inches on Euclid Avenue by the extraor- 
dinary depth of 432 feet 7 inches on Parkview Place and 
396 feet on Audubon Avenue, just one-half block east 
of Forest Park, and one block south of Forest Park 
Boulevard. There is now in course of erection on this 
property at a cost of over $380,000 the handsome new 
fireproof building known as St. Johns Hospital, one of 
the most modern and complete buildings of its kind in 
the United States. 


THIRD: The Southeast Corner of 22d and Morgan 

Streets. Lot fronting 168 feet on Morgan 
Street by a depth of 144 feet 7%4 inches on 22d Street, 
together with the 3-story brick building, now used as 
the Girls’ Industrial School. 


FIFTH: Eighty-one acres fronting on the Laclede Sta- 
- tion Road and Edgar Road in St. Louis County, 
near Webster Groves. A magnificent tract of land 
rapidly increasing in value. 


The Deed of Trust securing these notes is a first 
making the notes exceptionally well secured. 

The Mortgage requires that the improvements be 
and $100,000 against tornado. 
the benefit of note-holders. 


The Title to all this property is perfect. Titles 


SECOND: The Southeast Corner of 23d and Locust 

: Streets fronting 106 feet 6 inches on Locust 
Street by 155 feet on 23d Street, together with the 
3-story brick building, known as the St. Johns Hospital 
and covering the entire lot. It it the intention to remove 
said Hospital to the new building above described as 
soon as same is completed. The Girls’ Industrial School 
now at 22d and Morgan Streets will then be removed to 
and will occtipy the property at 23d and Locust Streets. 


FOURTH: A strip of ground fronting 451 feet 3 inches 
on. the north line of Cook Avenue by a 

depth of 147 feet 6 inches on Newstead Avenue, just 

opposite the Rankin School of Mechanical Trades. 


SIXTH: A tract of land fronting 320 feet on Nichols 

Street and bounded by Main and Concord 
Street in the City of Springfield, Missouri, together with 
the brick Hospital Building, known as St. Johns Hospital 
thereon, erected at a cost of Forty Thousand Dollars, 
exclusive of ground. 


Mortgage on EACH OF THE SIX properties described, 


kept insured in a sum of at least $175,000 against fire 


Loss, if any, payable to and policies held by the Mercantile Trust Company for 


have been examined and Certificates issued by Title 


Guaranty Trust Co. on the St. Louis City and County properties. 
Notes payable to bearer, but if desired may be registered free of charge in name of purchaser. 
A safe and convenient Investment of $500 or multiples of $500 netting purchasers 5%. 
Purchases by non-residents filled with the same dispatch as locally. 


Interviews and correspondence invited. 


REAL ESTATE 
LOAN DEPARTMENT 
FESTUS J. WADE, President. 


Mercantile Trust Company 
J. B. MOBERLY, Real Estate Loan Officer. 


Fighth and Locust Streets 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Capital and surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 


: aE STS 
Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA, 
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LIST OF ARTICLES NOT OUT OF PRINT 


—19303— 


THE ATTITUDE OF MODERN PROTESTANTS 
TOWARDS THE VIRGINITY OF veers BLESSED 


LADY. . J. Maas, S.J. 
11. GALILEO GALILEI LINCEO. 
THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS. 
Rr, Rey. BisHor Luppen, JoHNn GeErarp, S.J., S. M. 
Branoli, S.J 


—1904— 


4. STATISTICS OF THE LEADING RELIGIOUS DE- 
NOMINATIONS, H. A. Krosz, S.J. 
9. THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


A. vE Mun, 
THE CONCORDAT OF 1901. D. M. O’Connor. 
SUAREZ AND REGICIDE. 
18. THE VATICAN WHITE BOOK. 
THE CATHOLIC PROTECTORATE OF FRANCE IN 
THE EAST AND IN THE FAR EAST. 


—1805— 


WHO STARTED THE SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE? 
PUBLIC CONTROVERSIES ON RELIGIOUS MAT- 


TERS. Etudes. 
—1906— 
THE FRENCH SEPARATION BILL. TEXT. 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. J. G. 


I. OBJECT OF FEDERATION. 
Rr. Rev. J. F. Recis Cangvin, D.D. 
II. DIVORCE. 


Hon. DANIEL Ab KENEFICK, 
HOLY COMMUNION IN THE EARLY CHURCR. 


WARD KING, in the Month. 
NS OF WORSHIP AND 


Ep 
THE FRENCH ASSOCIATIO 
THEIR SUBSTITUTES. 
THE DELUSION OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
T. J. Campsezit, S.J. 


=a 1907 —— 


LEGAL OPINIONS ON THE FRENCH SPOLIATION. 
FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. Pizrre Suav, S.J. 
RECENT PAPAL DOCUMENTS. 


—1908— 


A PRIMARY CIVIC DUTY. 
SCIENCE AND HER COUNTERFEIT. J. Gerarp, S.J. 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
PLAIN WORDS ON SOCIALISM. I. 
C. S. Devas, M.A. 
CATHOLICS AND THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 
Rr, Rev. Mer. Parkinson, D.D. 
THE MAKING OF A SAINT. 
STATUS AND PRODERTS WiGH Re Di 
IGHTS OF THE R 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. eee 
UBER EG CONSTITUTION ON THE ROMAN 


THE ROMAN COURTS. 


Single numbers 
Double numbers 10 “ 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


19. 
20. 
22. 


Sm demo, iS 


10. 


eels 
aD, 016; Li tS 920: 
‘ IIt 


5 cents each, 
be 


. The 
12, 13, 14. CALVIN’S CONVERSION. 


THE GENIUS OF CARDINAL WISEMAN. 
WILFrip Wagp. 
THE MASS AND THE REFORMATION. 


J. Canon Moyes. 
REVISING THE VULGATE. 
F. A. Gasguet, Abbot, O.S.B. 


—1909—\ 
LORD KELVIN AND THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


H. Vo Grrv 
PRIMARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 


S.J. 
J. EN, 
PSYCHOTHERAPY. James J. Watsu, M.D., LED: 


, 5. SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. I 


Rev. J. F. Hocan, D.D. 

DARWINISM FIFTY YEARS AFTER. G. Bonsztt1, S.J. 
CATHOLIC FEDERATION OF LONDON. 

Hon. Cuartes RUSSELL, 

THE SALFORD DIOCESAN CATHOLIC FEDERA- 

TION Month, May, ’09. 

I, II, Ill, Iv. 

PauL BERNARD, in Etudes. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES. I, II, 

Vv, VI ALFRED BAvuDRILLART. 


21. SOCIALISTS AND CATHOLICS. ETIENNE Lamy. 
24. SERMON ON CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
JoserH RicxKasy, S.J. 
— 1910— 
1. THE FRENCH BISHOPS AND THE EDUCATION 
PROBLEM. HAMBRUN 
2 ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. GrorcE R. Rocueg, S.J. 
3. THE SONS OF ST. FRANCIS. Hersert Tuurston, S.J. 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8. CATHOLIC MISSIONS. I, II, III, IV, V. 
Hivari6n GIL. 
5 abl, ai, SIgE Fete AUS III -AND HALLEY’S COMET. 
- 14, 15. ST. CHARLES BORROMEO ENCYCLICAL. 
16. THE PASTOR AND EDUCATION. 
17. HOLY COMMUNION FOR CHILDREN. 
18. THE XXI EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS. 
E. Sprirang, S.J. 
19. THE HOLY EUCHARIST IN EARLY CANADA. 
eke ‘ep CampseLt, S.J. 
20, 21. PIUS XK ON RECENT MANIFESTATIONS OF 
MODERNISM. | 
22. REMOVAL OF PARISH PRIESTS. 
24. MAYOR NATHAN’S INSULT TO THE POPE. 
= 19Ti—— 
2. THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 
3. See OCIS OF THE PORTUGUESE REVOLU- 
4, 5. SPAIN AS SHE IS. Catholic Herald ef India. 
6. SOCIALISM IN THE SCHOOLS. 
Hon. Birp S. Corer. 
7. CONDEMNATION OF MODERNISM. - 
Rr. Rev. B. ME Keiury. 
8. ONE HUNDRED BEST CATHOLIC BOOKS. 
9,10. THE CHILD IN THE HOME AND THE SCHGOL. 
Rr. Rev. Dr. Creary., 
11, 12. CARDINAL GIBBONS’ JUBILEE. 
13; 14. SEES: OF PIUS X AND BISHOPS OF POR- 
15. THE TRUTH ABOUT THE “ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRI- 
TANNICA.” T. J. Campsect, S.J. 
16. THE CATHOLIC PRESS. E. Spriiang, S.J. 
17. ENGLISH ECONOMISTS AND CATHOLIC ETHICS. 
Rev. MicwarL Maner, S.J. 
18. CATHOLICISM AT HOME AND ARROAD 


THE EARLY CHURCH AND COMMUNION. 
Joun Ricxasy, S.J, 


$4.00 per hundred 
7.00 -=.% ss é 


Copies of THE CATHOLIC MIND not included in this list will be accepted in exchange 


for any of the above 
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THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 834 Street, New York City 
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AMERICA 


“REG. VU, S. PAT. ore” 


For Children 


Whose Ankles Turn~In 


The effect on the ankles of wear- 
ing shoes that Do NoT support 
the arch. 


The same feet in a pair of Cow- 
ARD ARCH SUPPORT SHOES— 
ankle strain entirely relieved. 


The Coward Arch Support Shoe is an approved orthope- 
dic remedy and preventative of falling arch, weak ankles 
and “‘flat-foot”, in both growing and matured feet. 


Upon wearing this Coward Shoe, overstrained muscles 
are gradually relieved, and protected and strengthened 


in a marked degree. 


Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension Heel, have been made 
by James S. Coward, in his Custom Department, for over 30 years. 


SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


JAMES S. COWARD, 264-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


(NEAR WARREN STREET ) 


Mail Orders Filled 


{end for Catalogue 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS 


Especially adapted for use in Colleges and 
Schools 


Send for our Circular as to how we will save 
you 50 per cent. on supplies 


SNELLING & SON 5.25? preton nN’ y 


Purveyors to U. 8. Gov't 


ENTERTAINMENT SUPPLIES 


For Schools and Churches 
PLAYS, DRILLS and SUPPLIES 
suited for all occasions 


Send for free Catalogue 
ENTERTAINMENT SUPPLY CO. 
3 West 29th Street, New York, N. Y. 


We can supply anything in the line of Kitchen and Bakers’ Utensils 


Catalogue “M” FREE 
upon request 


French Cooking Ranges 


and Broilers 


JAMES Y. WATKINS & SON 


Cooking Equipments 
of Every Description 


16, 18, 20 CATHERINE ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y° 
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BOUND VOLUMES OF 
AMERIC 


STIX MONTHS TO A VOLUME 


The AMERICA Press, 59 East 83d Street, New York 
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Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 


A SHOPPING GUIDE 
TO 
ABRAHAM & STRAUS 


This store has a department 
organized for the purpose of sup- 


plying the convent, academy 
orphan asylum or school, hospi- 
tal, etc., with serges, merinos, 


draps d’été, linens, etc., and cloth- 
ing worn by children. The con- 
tract department, as it is called, 
also advises and estimates on car- 
pets, furniture, shades, etc. A 
representative familiar with the 
requirements of religious com- 
munities will call, as soon as re- 
quest is sent to Contract Depart- 
ment. 


APRAUM ores 


420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York 


“We furnish 
any book published 


anywhere” 
MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


Publishers, Importers and 
Booksellers 


Our Monthly Book List Free 
Upon Request 


LEO KELLY & CO. 
118 East 28th Street, New York 


I Am Direct Importer of 
VINUM EX VITE 


Altar Wine 


Mr, Joseph C. Butler, who imported Vinum 
ex Vite Altar Wine, died on September 23d, 
1910, his heirs settling up his estate. 1 pur- 
chased his interest and trademarks in the 
wine business. This wine was imported in 
cases containing 20-litre bottles and in barrels 
containing 21 gallons, bearing the producer’s 
certificate that the wine was made according 
to the rules of the Holy Congregation of 
Rites. I am making arrangements with the 
producer to ship me the wine in the same 
shape as Mr. Butler received it. All orders 
for this wine will be promptly filled. Price 
will be the same as heretofore, 1.e., $12.50 per 
case and $1.80 per gallon, for the present. 

The certificate from the Vicar-General of 
Tarragone will be on the file in my office. 


Depot for 
GUILLON 8-DAY TAPERS 
and 


PERFUMED CHARCOAL 


L. J. CALLANAN 


A1 and 43 Vesey Street, New York 


Telephone No ‘8585-8586 Cortlandt 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


ae COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABE UH 


Georgetown University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Directory for Oatalogues or Information 


The Colleg e (Sieczates = in der graduares 
The Registrar, 37th & O Sts., N. W. 


The School of Medicine 
The Dean, 920 H St., N. W. 


The Training School for Nurses | 
* Georgetown University wap 


The School of Dentistry 
The Dean, 920 H St., N, W. 


The School of Law 
The Dean, 506 E. St., N. W. 


The Astronomical Observatory 
| The Director, Georgetown University 


Rey. Joseph Himmel, S.J., President 
SSSI SAT LS 


College of St. Catherine, ‘t,?e"! 
A Catholic College for Girls. 

Accredited by the Minnesota State Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction and by several prominent 
Universities, 

Seventy Acre Campus. Fireproof Buildings. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN THESE DEPARTMENTS. 
Tue CorieciaTE, leading to the degree of Bach- 
eler of Arts. Tu AcapEMIC or CoLLEGE PREPAR- 
arory. Music and PAINTING in their various 
branches. Domestic Art, HovusrHotp Scrence 
and Cooxine. Year Book Forwarded on Applica 

tion. Address: THE SECRETARY. 


Academy of St. Joseph 


In-the-Pines 


weeese BRENTWOOD, N. Y, eooooos 
A Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
Affiliated with the State University 


PROSPECTUS EXPLAINS THE TERMS, ETC. 


ISAAC JOGUES 


Discoverer of Lake George 
BYel we GAMPBELL. S.J. 


Aside from its historical value it pre- 
sents a vivid pen picture of a saintly and 
heroic missionary, with all the stirring set- 
ting of early pioneer days. 

55 Paces 9 ILLUSTRATIONS 

Leatherette, 25 cents; green silk cloth, 
gilt top, deckled edge, 50 cents; edition de 
luxe, full flexible green cowhide, stamped 
with gold, gilt top, deckled edge, $1.00. 


By mail. 10 cents extra 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
59 East 83rd St. NEW YORK 
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Convent of the Holy Child 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 
SHAR GN HIDAG Ts Winstes (va Puledsighie 


ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Highest English Course. French, Draw- 
Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- 
tion for foreign travel. As the numbers are 
limited, special care can be given to the for- 
mation of character and training of each child. 

Address Mother Superior 


ing, 


CONVENT STATION 
Near Morristown, N, J. 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women 


One hour from New York City. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY ener ftoftere work” 


COLLEGE Four years’ course leading to 
the degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF B. M. 
ACADEMY A High School Course of Four Years. Full College Preparatory Work. 
GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY DEPARTMENTS SEPARATE 
REGISTERED 


By the New Jersey State Board of Education 
and the University of the State ef New York ‘PPly for Year Book to The Secretary 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


MT. SL. JOSEPH ON THE WISSAHICKON situated in the romantic Valley of the 
i Wissahickon. Degrees conferred. Alse» 
‘ Red Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and Ele 


mentary Departments. Very special advantages» 
in Music and Art. The piano student possesses: 
superior .opportunities in the use of the Virgil! 
Clavier Method pursued throughcut the course. 
The Art Studio is admirably equipped, and eve 
attention is given to‘the study of Art, both 
in theory and practice. Gymnasium perfect 
equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis, basket ball,. 
fencing, etc. 


SUPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For illustrated catalogue address MOTHER 


HOLY CROSS worcester 
COLLEGE sass. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


Largest Catholic College in America 


Extensive grounds and__ exceedingly 
healthy location. New buildings, large 
gymnasium, indoor running track, hot and 
cold baths, modern conveniences. Easily 
reached on main line from Albany or New 


Seton Hall College 


FOUNDED 1856 
South Orange, New Jersey 


COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL 


York to Boston via Springfield: Board, Bayley Hall for Students 
tuition, washing and mending, use of ef Grammar Course 
gymnasium, library and reading room, 
physical instruction and medical attend- 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres. 


ance, $260 a year. Furnished room and 
attendance extra. Send for catalogue to 


PREFECT OF STUDIES. 


Advantages: Winter in sunny Italy, summer in Switzerland, Germany and England 


Stella Viae 
ROME 


Finishing School for Girls 


For Prospectus apply to the 
Reverend Mother, Stella Viae College, 
271, Via Nomentana, Rome, Italy 


Pleasant intercourse with foreign pupils of good social standing 
FORT LEY 


HOLY ANGELS New Jersey 


‘Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame————_,, 


Location beautiful, healthy and convenient. i 
New Buildings, large gymnasium. i 


DEPARTMENTS : Academic, course of fi, 
four years; Commercial, course of two years, |} 
Grammar and Primary Departments separate. |}, 
Special advantages in Music and Art. 

For Year Boox Appress SECRETARY 


—s 


The Winona Seminary, Winona, Minnesota 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Separate college residence. Confers degrees B.A., B.S. and Litt. B. 
accepted by all leading universities. Secretarial course, 
Conservatory of Music confers degree of B. Mus.—+isiting director, Emil Liebling. Departments ef 
Art, Household Economics, Dramatic Expression. Private Rooms. ‘Moderate Prices. Splendid Gym: 
aasium, Extensive Campus. Students from thirteen States. Direct lines of railway ae Chicage, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, St. Louis. 
Earnest, capable young women who have « purpose in study are solicited, 
WRITE, FORVCATALOGUE =o) ee ees pee ier DEPARTMENT BULLETINS 


Lessons from the best Masters in Music and Art. 

Lectures in Italian, French, German, Spanish and English 
by University Professors and others. 

Special private and conversational lessons. 

Chaperonage to Concerts; frequent visits to Basilicas, Art 
Galleries, Museums and the splendid ruins of Rome and its 
environs, 

If desired, tours to Naples, Florence, Milan and Venice. 

Atmosphere and comforts of a cultured and Christian 
home, with the devoted care of Nuns speaking one’s own 
tongue. 


Bearding & 
Day School 


BoP Oo D+ G9 - Oe OOo, 
BOARDING COLLEGE 


Under the Jesuit Fathers 


St. Mary’s 


College 
St. Marys, Kansas 


Two Courses of Study: 
Classical and Commercial 


Fer Catalogue, send to 


: Rev. Avoysrus A. Breen, S.J., President 
+ BBO 8B Oe Oe Be G>-GeeGHae| 


Faculty of Specialists. 
Full college preparatory courses—certificates 


An Opportunity for Schools and Colleges % ee a a 
(3 ; ypewriting 
ADVERTISE HERE Soo aie 
For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” Bye 1635 A Teac Das " 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week BROADWAY, COR.65 and Evening 
59 East 83d Street, New York City Catalogue. 
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CHRONICLE 


The New Cardinals—Archbishops Farley and Fal- 
conio, Cardinals-elect, have arranged to leave New 
York on November 15, en route to Rome, for the Con- 
sistory to be held on November 27, at which they will 
receive the insignia of their new offices. The New York 
clergy have sent the following cablegram to the Pope: 
“Five hundred priests of the archdiocese of New York, 
assembled at the monthly recollection, thank most pro- 
foundly your Holiness for having named for the honor 
of.the cardinalate our beloved Archbishop.” 

The Initiative and Referendum—The constitu- 
tionality of the right of the people of a State or 
municipality to legislate by the initiative and referendum 
is to be tested by an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The test case was begun by Oregon, but 
ithe States of Washington and Oklahoma have also filed 
briefs. An impressive array of counsel will appear in 


the case. 


President’s Tour.—Aiter reviewing, in New York 
harbor, on November 2, the assembled vessels of the 
Atlantic fleet, mobilized to demonstrate the right of the 
United States to be classed as the second greatest naval 
power of the world, President Taft went on to the Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs for a rest before taking up the last 
stage of his tour throughout the country. It has been 
the longest trip ever taken by a President. 
figures show that it covered 15;270 miles, and included 
29 States, in 23 of which he made speeches. Up to his 


Official 


xy 
‘ 


arrival in New York he had been on the road 48 days 
and had stopped at 205 cities, towns and villages. He 
made 306 speeches, and spoke to more than 1,500,000 
persons, while nearly 5,000,000 saw him. In the seven 
weeks he was never out of touch with the White House 
and government affairs. More than 4,800 letters and 
telegrams were received. 


The Naval Review.—The greatest war fleet that has 
ever been seen on this side of the Atlantic brought its 
review in the Hudson River to a close on Thursday, 
November 2, when President Taft, standing bare- 
headed on the bridge of the Mayflower,.in a 50-mile 
gale and a temperature of 40 degrees, heard 462 guns 
roar out their salute, while 30,000 officers and men stood 
with their hands to their caps to pay him tribute. In 
that review 22 first-class fighting ships, 20 battleships and 
2 armored cruisers, led by the flagship Connecticut, and 
the rear brought up by the Florida, passed him at a 15- 
knot gait, crews at the salute and bands playing the 
Star Spangled Banner, as they passed out to sea. “This 
demonstration,” said the President, “has shown the skill 
of the officers, the preparedness of the fleet and its high 
military efficiency. Unless,’ he added, “a navy is main- 
tained at the highest possible state of efficiency it is a 
needless extravagance. This demonstration has-had an 
educational value in arousing patriotism,” etc., etc. He 
regretted that there were but 22 destroyers, whereas to 
meet the full requirements there should be 100 destroyers, 
or an average of four to each battleship. We should also 
have high-speed cruisers capable of twenty-eight knots 


an hour. 
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Violation of Election Law.—It is announced that cer- 
tain periodicals have been printing political advertise- 
ments without proper compliance with the law of 
Massachusetts, and that Governor Foss charges the 
editors of the “Outlook” of New York, with violating the 
law. This, according to the report from Boston, makes 
Doctor Abbott, Colonel Roosevelt and others of the edi- 
torial staff liable to investigation by the Grand Jury of 
Massachusetts. The specific offense appears to be the 
publication on October 28th of an advertisement paid for 
by the American Wool Company which did not bear the 
company’s name, and which is regarded by Governor 
Foss as a campaign document. The statute says that no 
corporation doing business in the State and no officer or 
agent in behalf of it shall pay or contribute in order to 
aid, promote or prevent the nomination or election of 
any person to public office, or aid or antagonize the in- 
terests of any party. The law also says that no person 
shall solicit or receive such contribution, and the penalty 
is a fine of not more than $10,000 for a corporation, and 
of not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than six months for an officer or agent violating the 
statute, but the case has been dropped. / 


The Philippines——The Chinese district in Manila dis- 
appeared in fire on November 2. The loss is estimated at 
$1,000,000. The Chinese of the city are jewellers, gold- 
smiths, dyers, painters and carpenters. There are 
restaurants and a Chinese theatre there. The district is 
just beyond the Escolta, the principal business street, 
where there are many- American and foreign business 
houses. 


Mexico.—Leopoldo Batres, conservator of archeolo- 
gical monuments under Diaz, who fled the country when 
the autocrat fell, is accused by his successor, F. M. 
Rodriguez, of having sold many articles to foreign 
museums, to his own personal pecuniary advantage, the 
exportation of such objects being forbidden by law. 
The charge is also made publicly that Batres manu- 
factured antiques and disposed of them in quantities, a 
museum in New York City having enriched its collec- 
tion with some of his clever imitations. An attempt will 
be made to extradite him.——President De la Barra 
askedand obtained permission from the Congress to 
appear personally before the two Houses in joint session 
and make a report on his whole administration. 


Canada.—It seems certain that the idea of a Canadian 
Navy is to be abandoned, and that a plebiscite will be 
taken to determine whether Canada will contribute to 
the Imperial navy. The Montreal Star is taking the lead 
in favoring such a contribution; but it is very doubtful 
whether it will be carried. In the meantime a dozen 
young cadets from the wrecked Niobe are serving with 
the British fleet, and one wonders what is going to be- 
come of them, if there is to be no fleet to receive them. 
——There is an immense amount of wheat still lying un- 
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threshed in the western fields. Farmers now say that if 
November is frosty without snow, they will be able to 
save it. As noted a week ago, the quality of the grain 
received at Winnipeg is growing worse steadily. The 
entire vote cast in the late elections was between 1,100,- 
000 and 1,200,000; the Conservative majority was some- 
what less than 40,000. The provincial elections are 
impending in Ontario. The Orange wing of the Con- 
servatives are working to make the abolition of bi-lingual 
schools an issue. They claim to have a pledge from Sir 
James Whitney to this effect. Though Vancouver, 
B. C., is a city of over 100,000 inhabitants, big game is 
found within its limits. Last year two bears were killed 
in the suburbs, and last month a panther took possession 
of Stanely park, where it killed 18 animals of the 
menagerie before it was slain. 


Great Britain.—Parliament has reassembled. A 
strike of Taxicab chauffeurs has begun in London.—— 
There is much dissatisfaction with the details of the In- 
surance Bill. Nevertheless, Mr, Lloyd Geerge declares 
that he will pass it as it stands. The Court of En- 
quiry holds the Olympic to blame for the late collision 
with the cruiser. Hawke. The latter had the right of 
way, yet the former passed so close as to draw it in by | 
suction, while shallows prevented it from deflecting from 
the line of the Olympic’s course. 


Ireland.—There were some remarkable Home Rule 
pronouncements towards the end of October. “Our 
scheme involves,” said Mr, Birrell, “a Parliament of two 
Chambers, with an Executive responsible to it, having 
full control over purely Irish concerns,’ which should 
become “a training school for Irish statesmen and ad- 
ministrators.”’ They would “face the monetary difficulty 
boldly and with no niggardly hand.” The bill will be 
introduced in March, and Mr. Asquith announced, 
October 21, that it would be “not a shadow or simulacrum 
of power and responsibility, but full self-government.” 
Speaking the following day in Wicklow, Mr. Redmond 
said: “The Bill is not only in course of preparation; it 
is nearly completed. I may not now tell you all its de- 
tails, but I can say that both in its principles and in its 
details it will be a Bill satisfactory to the Nationalists of 
Ireland. I understand the conditions that are 
necessary to make this a final settlement from the finan- 
cial, as well as the political point of view, and I ask my 
fellow-countrymen to trust me and my colleagues for a 
few months, till the Bill in all its details will be before 
Irish public opinion.” The Irish leader’s appeal referred 
to articles and letters in certain Nationalist papers and 
resolutions of public boards, insisting that the Bill, must 
give Ireland full control of its own taxation, including 
Customs and Excise, as otherwise it could not effect a 
satisfactory and final settlement. Mr. Redmond also an- 
nounced that the Government would accept the Irish 
Party’s amendments on the Insurance Bill in regard to its 
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application to Ireland. Mr. Devlin said this Bill would 
be as advantageous to agricultural as to industrial work- 
ers, especially when the Irish Parliament had national- 
ized the railways—and that would be its first work— 
thus providing quick and cheap transit for agricultural 
products. The Customs and Excise Commissioners 
report a decrease of a million gallons in the whiskey dis- 
tilled during the year, and a slight increase in beer, but 
the revenue is increased 70 per cent. There were 8%,- 
907 pounds of tobacco grown in Ireland, 1910-1911, and 
the duty charged was $61,575, somewhat over seventy 
cents a pound. This illustrates how “free trade” affects 
Irish industries ——The Limerick Vigilance Committee 
on the exclusion of unclean literature boarded the trains 
bringing the British Sunday papers, October 21, and per- 
suaded the agents to have them all readdressed to Eng- 
land. The Committee was headed by Father O’Connor, 
Adm., and supported by several hundred sturdy men. 
Similar action is being taken in other centres. The 
National Education Commissioners report favorably in 
regard to teachers’ pensions and salary, improvements in 
the elementary school system and suitable preliminary 
provisions for the formation of teachers qualified to teach 
Gaelic. They protest against the continued delay of 
Parliament to accede to their proposals. 


Rome.—On October 22 the Pope received the Fathers 
of the First National Armenian Council ever held in 
Rome. It was presided over by the Patriarch Mer. 
Terzian. On the Tuesday following nine new Armenian 
bishops were consecrated by the Patriarch. It is re- 
garded as next in importance to the famous consecration 
of fourteen French bishops by Pius X after.the breaking 
of the Concordat. There are considerable factional 
troubles in Armenia, due to the opposition of two or 
three bishops of the Armenian rite who are Turkish 
officials. But the greatest unanimity prevails among the 
sixteen prelates who took part in the Council. 


Italy —On October 30 news came of a’ massacre of 
4,000 Arabs, including women and children, in the oasis 
some miles in extent between the city of Tripoli and the 
Italian outposts. In retaliation the Arabs attacked the 
outlying forts and drove the Italians into the city proper, 
killing many and capturing many prisoners, stores and 
ammunition. The usual denials of these events come 
from the sources interested. It is announced that 100,- 
000 reserves will be called to the colors, and also that an 
Italian fleet will attack the Turkish possessions outside 
of Tripoli. Meantime, the Turks in France are con- 
tributing funds to the campaign, and some of the tribes 
of Tunis are crossing the frontiers into Tripoli. Fears 
were entertained at one timé that an anarchist propa- 
ganda had _ been begun among the Italian troops. 
A Lieutenant-Colonel was shot by one of the soldiers. 

The clergy appear to be enthusiastic upholders of the 


war. One paper reports Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli 


as reminding the Marquis Patrizio Patrizi-Montoro, 
whom His Eminence was uniting in wedlock to an 
Odescalchi, that one of his forbears was a standard 
bearer in olden times against the Turks, and a chance for 
similar glory had come again, etc. The Osservatore 
Komano made no mention of the marriage or the dis- 
course. At Tripoli the Prefect Apostolic, after a Te 
Deum was sung to celebrate the landing of the troops, 
made a great speech on the Pope, the King, the navy, and 
even alluded to a possible expulsion of the Tuiks from 
Constantinople; but the whole thing was condemned by 
an Italian Deputy named De Felice Giuffrida, as caleu- 
lated to make the Turks believe it was a religious war. 
If they get that impression the missions are doomed. 
It is hoped that the Prefect did not speak as he is re- 
ported to have done. Official Italy took care to make 
no such mistake. Two proclamations were issued by the 
King, one to the army of occupation, in which not even 
the name of God is mentioned; another to the Turkish 
and Arab population. In the latter, the opening phrase is 
“In the name of God, merciful and clement, the King of 
Italy, whom may God save,” ete. It bubbles over with 
piety and then promises the people that their re- 
ligion will not be interfered with. The document closes 
with two quotations from the Koran. As far as the 
attitude of the Holy See is concerned, the Osservatore, 
quoted by Rome, says: ‘Not a few journals which wish 
to serve in the Catholic ranks and several orators, 
ecclesiastical and lay, in discussing the war express 
themselves as if they regarded it as a Holy War, under- 
taken in the name and with the support of religion and 
of the Church. We are authorized to say that the Holy 
See, not only does not assume any responsibility for such 
interpretations but, while bound to remain outside the 
actual conflict, cannot approve of it and very much 
deplores it.” 


Portugal.—Families of political prisoners who have 
been kept incomunicado for the past two or three months 
have petitioned the Government for their release, if they 
are still alive, on promise of emigrating at once to 
America. At a recent political demonstration in’ 
Oporto, a red, white and purple flag, said to be that of 
the coming Spanish republic, headed the parade. Presi- 
dent Arriaga uncovered as it passed him. The Post 
Office is using the remainders of the stamps com- 
memorating the fifth centenary of Prince Henry the 
Navigator, first issued in 1894. They are surcharged 
Republica, in black—-—The protected cruiser, San 
Rafael, went aground in the night off Villa do Conde 
and could not be floated. A few more churches: have 
been looted in Braga, Setubal, and elsewhere. Soldiers 
of the republic have taken part in the outrages. The 
long heralded royalist invasion, under Paiva Couceiro, 
does not seem to have proved an unqualified success. 
The Spanish Government has hampered the invaders by 
redoubling its vigilance on the border. 
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France.—It is consoling to hear that in Paris alone 65 
parochial committees of laymen have been formed, 40 
of which are in full operation in bringing priests and 
people together. It will be news to many that there are 
comparatively few parishes in the great city; some of 
them number 100,000 souls. The yearly average of civil 
funerals is 10,000, partly due to lack of churches. All 
this is being changed. Within the last six years twenty- 
one new parishes have been formed and forty others 
planned. 

China.—The Imperial Government has made a com- 
plete surrender to the demands of the National As- 
sembly and to the threats of a large section of the army, 
and has issued an edict for the establishment of a con- 
stitutional government with a cabinet, from which nobles 
shall be excluded, and full pardon of political offenders 
granted. The decree, which is ostensibly from the hand 
of the five-year-old Emperor, is written in the first per- 
son, and is most humble and apologetic in tone. So the 
Manchu rule is at an end, Yuan Shi Kai is made Premier 
and will organize a new cabinet. Regarding the form of 
the new constitution, while the National Assembly would 
have one like Great Britain’s, the southern provinces 
prefer a government more resembling ours. Desperate 
fighting was going on meanwhile at Hankow, which the 
Imperialists had retaken from the revolutionists. An 
army of 25,000 drove the rebels from their position and a 
_massacre followed in the streets of the city. It was an- 
nounced that during the fight a conflagration was sweep- 
ing the city. But at Shi-Kia-Tan, a Chinese regiment 
in the Emperor’s pay, mutinied, killed their brigadier- 
general, then slaughtered one thousand Manchus. Peking 
has been in great fear of a similar outbreak, hundreds 
are leaving the city, many shops are closed, and mis- 
sionaries are preparing to defend themselves. But it is 
hoped that on the new Premier’s return to Peking from 
the seat of war a greater sense of security will be es- 
tablished. On November 3 the capture of Shanghai was 
reported. It surrendered without opposition. The fall 
of Nanking and Ching-Kiang is expected. 


Germany.—The second part of the Morocco treaty has 
now received the signature of Kiderlen-Waechter and 
Cambon. It determines the compensation to be made in 
the Congo and shows that perfect harmony exists at 
present between Germany and France. Germany ac- 
knowledges the right of France to establish a protectorate 
in Morocco, and both nations pledge themselves to seek 
for this purpose the ratification of the powers. Germany 
is, in return, to receive a compensation of about 250,000 
square kilometers of land in the Northern French Congo, 
along the border of the German Cameroons. The country 
is inhabited by a million of blacks and yields a yearly 
trade income of about $2,400,000. Of the Congo river 
Germany receives just enough mileage to establish her 


a small delta of land south of the Tsad sea. France re- 
serves for herself the right to erect railroads over-Ger- 
man territory in order to connect the various parts of 
French Central Africa. All disagreements relative to 
the treaty are to be submitted to the Hague tribunal. In 
Morocco itself Germany is placed upon precisely the same 
footing as England, as far as French operations are con- 
cerned. Early in the past week the Frankfurter Zei- 
tung mentioned the following items as contained in the 
first part of the treaty which is restricted to Morocco. 
Germany, according to this source of information, 
is to have her representatives in all commissions 
entrusted with. the supervision of government con- 
tracts in Morocco. The right of carrying on her 
commerce, purchasing land and extending her fisheries 
along the coast is likewise said to have been secured 
by her. The operation of mines, as well as. the 
unlimited exportation of mineral ores, has further- 
more, been conceded, and she is to have her share in the 
management of the railroads. Finally, a number of har- 
bors are opened to her. The Kélnische Zeitung writes 
that Germany has asked for nothing more than for un- 
restricted commercial freedom, and has been willing to 
grant the supremacy of France in Morocco in return for 
a proper compensation. “France acknowledges the rea- 
sonableness of this proposition, and so the long delibera- 
tions are at an end.” To have precipitated a world-war, 
the paper adds, could in nowise have been justified — 
The Colonial Secretary, Dr. Friedrich von Lindequist, 
has renewed his petition, made during the course of the 
summer, that his resignation be accepted, since he had 
from the first been opposed to the governmental policy in 
Morocco. The new Roosevelt Professor, Dr. Paul 
Reinsch, of Wisconsin University, is to be engaged dur- 
ing the winter semester at the University of Berlin. The 
subject of his installation lecture is announced as “The 
New Nationalism in the United States.” The Emperor 
will be represented upon the occasion by one of his sons, 
a Doctor of Political Science. During the summer seme- 
ster Dr. Reinsch is to lecture at the University of Leipzig 
as exchange professor. 


Austria—The Minister of Public Worship} Count 
Karl von Stiirgkh, has been entrusted by the Emperor 
Franz Josef with the commission to form a new cabinet. 
The Minister President von Gautsch had not been able, 
in spite of his supreme efforts, to create a majority in 
parliament, which would have made further operation 
possible. A dismissal of the entire ministry had, there- 
fore, become a necessary measure. The appointment of 
Count Karl von Stiirgkh came most unexpectedly for 
all parties. He had entered public service in 1881, and 
since 1901 had been Privy Councillor and member of 
the Upper House in the Reichstag. It is believed that his 
tenure will be short, and that another cabinet may soon 
be expected under Dr. von Bilinski, the leader of the 


steamship trading stations, while she yields up to France | “Polen-Club.” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Cardinalate 


Empowered to designate the Head of the Church, and 
constituting with him as auxiliaries and counsellors the 
spiritual body known as the Sacred College, the Cardi- 
nals of the Catholic Church rank next to the Sovereign 
Pontiff in ecclesiastical dignity and official importance. 
Though not of divine origin nor essential to the con- 
stitution of the Church, the office grew with the Church’s 
external development as by natural necessity,.and had 
risen to its present eminence before the discoverer of 
America was born. The official announcement that three 
American prelates will be elevated to the Sacred College 
_at the approaching Consistory makes an outline of its 
historical evolution appropriate and opportune. 

It was only in the twelfth century that the Sacred Col- 
lege was definitively constituted substantially as it exists 
to-day ; but the beginnings from which it grew had their 
roots in the Catacombs. The word “cardinal” (from 
cardo, a hinge) was first applied, in the sense of prin- 
cipal, to the clergy who were permanently and officially 
attached to a particular church, then to the archpriest of 
that church. In Rome, according to some, twenty- 
five “titles’’ or churches in which the Sacraments were 
administered and the liturgical offices celebrated were 
established in the first century, according to others from 
the second to the fifth, and the priest in charge was called 
the presbyter Cardinalis. Such presbyters were entrusted 
by the Pope with the supervision of discipline and other 
ecclesiastical and administrative functions in the Roman 
See. The title of Cardinal priest, which was at first ex- 
tended to archpriests elsewhere, was soon restricted to the 
arch-presbyters of Rome, and was definitively confined to 
the Roman Cardinals by Pius V. The number of “titles” 
was increased, but the rearrangement of titular churches, 
begun by Innocent III and completed by Paul V, re- 
mained fixed until Leo XIII added the Church of San 
Vitale. The titles are now fifty-three, though by the 
ordination of Pope Sixtus V the actual number of Car- 
dinal priests is limited to fifty. 

Of equal antiquity are the Cardinal deacons, who may 
be said to have sprung from the graves of the martyrs. 
Pope St. Clement (88-97) is said to have divided Rome 
into seven regional districts, in each of which a rotary 
or deacon was appointed to collect the Acts of the mar- 
tyrs. St. Evaristus, his successor, charged them also 
with bearing witness to the teaching of the bishops, and 
Pope St. Fabian (236-250) enlarged their duties, ap- 
pointed seven subdeacons to assist them, and had build- 
ings (diaconie) erected, in connection with a neighbor- 
ing church, for the reception of the poor and other 
charitable works, in the cemeteries of the martyrs whose 
Acts they recorded. Besides being official executors of 
the Papal charities the regional deacons assisted the 


Pontiff at Mass and at the liturgical services in the prin- 
cipal Papal churches, and, being gradually assigned to 
disciplinary and other ecclesiastical functions of con- 
tinually extending scope, attained a fixity of relation to 
the Church of Rome, which made the term Cardinal 
Deacon analogous to that of Cardinal Priest. With the 
change of Roman topography other charitable institu- 
tions replaced the original deaconries. There were 
eighteen under Gregory the Great, and these are still 
existent, but the actual number of Cardinal Deacons 
were reduced to fourteen by Sixtus V. 

As the Papal headship of the Church became more 


‘externally manifest and ecclesiastical business accord- 


ingly increased, the Popes called in the seven neighbor- 
ing or “‘suburbicarian” bishops to assist them in counsel 
at synodal meetings and represent them at episcopal 
functions; and these were known as Cardinal Bishops. 
When Porto was in ruins Rufina was joined to it, thus 
reducing the Cardinal Bishops to six, a number which 
was made permanent by Sixtus V. By a Decretal of 
Alexander III, 1159, the three orders of Cardinals were 
definitively unified into one body, to which the election 
of the successor of St. Peter was exclusively attached. 
Thereafter they were the only official legates and 
counsellors of the Pope. Sixtus V fixed their number 
at seventy, which has been seldom reached; the additions 
to be made at the Consistory of November 27 will bring 
them to within four of the canonical limit. 

From the earliest period, therefore, the Cardinals, 
in various degrees, were assistants of the Pope in the 
care of the poor, in liturgical functions, in the adminis- 
tration of Papal finances and possessions, and the dis- 
position of important ecclesiastical business. Their 
manifold activity was exercised in the Consistory, that 
is, the formal assembly of the Cardinals under the presi- 
dency of the Pope. There they dealt with practically 
all the affairs of Christendom, for when Christendom 
was Catholic religious and secular matters usually 
touched or overlapped, and hence they gradually out- 
ranked bishops and archbishops, and towards the four- 
teenth century, even patriarchs. Innocent III granted 
them the privilege of the red hat, and extended to all the 
scarlet robe previously worn by Papal legates. They 
have a ring with sapphire stone, and may wear the pec- 
toral Cross even in the presence of the Pope. Leo X 
placed them immediately after the Pope in order of 
precedence; in secular courts they rank with princes of 
the blood royal, and they were long acknowledged as 
equals by Emperors and Kings. 

The Cardinals have charge of the Roman Congrega- 
tions, and the Pope alone is their ecclesiastical judge. 
Among other rights and privileges, they have place and 
vote in general councils, and they alone can be sent 
abroad as legates a latere. In private. Consistory they 
counsel the Holy Father on the nominations of cardinals 
and bishops, on the conclusion of Conc eih sbeetieal 
important ecclesiastical and politico-ec¢ 
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ters; and on the death of the Pontiff they assume the 
inanagement of necessary church affairs and proceed to 
elect his successor. Their powers and duties were in- 
creased and simplified in our own day. The Congrega- 
tions of Cardinals, including among others the important 
Consistorial Congregation and the Holy Office, estab- 
lished or regulated by Sixtus V, have been completely 
reorganized by Pius X according to the great Constitu- 
tion Sapiénti Consilio, June 29, 1908, which enlarged 
and demarcated the powers of the Roman Cardinals and 
made the famous /imumensa of Sixtus V applicable to 
modern conditions. 


The Popes have been always free in the nomination: 
p 


of Cardinals, but the Tridentine decrees, enforced by Six- 
tus V and ratified by the Vatican Council, ordained that all 
Christian nations should be represented in the Sacred 
College. It was also established that the College of 
Cardinals should contain doctors of theology, four at 
- least to be taken from the mendicant orders, and that 
every person nominated must possess the qualifications 
required of a bishop. Their creation, which is the func- 
tion of the Pope, is effected by the publication of their 
names in secret Consistory. The new dignitary, who has 
been informed of his nomination some weeks in advance, 
is invested by the Pope with the rochet and red biretta, 
and a few days later, in public Consistory, with the Car- 
dinal’s hat, while the Holy Father pronounces the 
words: 

“To the glory of the omnipotent God and the honor 
of the Holy See receive the red hat, the mark of the 
singular dignity of the Cardinalate, whereby it is signi- 
fied that, for the exaltation of the holy faith, the peace 
and quiet of the Christian people and the increase and 
permanence 6f the Holy Roman Church, you should 
show yourself fearless even unto death and the shedding 
of your blood, in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The Pope makes the sign of the Cross thrice over the 
new Cardinal, and in secret Consistory confers on him the 
ring, assigns him his title or diaconia, and performs the 
ceremony of the opening and closing of the mouth, signi- 
fying his duty and right to observe secrecy and express his 
opinion on matters presented to his consideration. A 
Papal Ablegate conveys the red biretta to foreign Car- 
dinals who cannot attend the Consistory, but the red hat 
is always conferred in public Consistory by the hands of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. 

On November 27-30 the Cardinalate will be conferred 
on the Apostolic Delegate to the United States, and the 
Archbishops of New York and Boston. The Pope some- 
times announces that he reserves in petto (in pectore or 
in his breast) a certain number of Cardinals which he 
will publish later. There is some reason to hope that 
our Holy Father. has “in his breast” and in his heart a 
still further number of American Cardinals, whom he will 
summon to assist him in the government of Christendom. 

M. Kenny, s.J. 


Care of the Unemployed 


The American Federation of Catholic Societies at its 
last four conventions has endorsed the formation of 
Catholic Aid Societies, to take care of the poor and 
needy. It has especially recommended that homes and 
employment bureaus be opened for men and women who 
come to our large cities in search of work. This timely 
recommendation deserves further consideration, and the 
work done by the Catholic Aid Society of Buffalo may 
serve as an illustration of how much good can be accom- 
plished in this way. 

The Catholic Aid Society of Buffalo was organized, 
May 16, 1904, and was incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York, April 23, 1908, with these par- 
ticular objects: 


First—To assist the needy and provide a tem- 
porary shelter for homeless men and women; to 
prevent the wanton and indiscriminate arrest and 
imprisonment of persons whose only offence is lack 
of money and inability to find work. 

Second—To urge upon the city and county au- 
thorities the need of a municipal lodging house, 
where honest but unfortunate persons of both sexes 
willing to work may find shelter and food until em- 
ployment is found for them. 


The Buffalo Express, editorially commenting on this 
“Admirable Movement,” said in its issue of June 14, 
1904: 


“The new Catholic Aid Society should be wel- 
comed by Buffalonians of every creed, for it is 
entering a field of philanthropic endeavor which must 
be threshed over by private organization before the 
authorities can be stirred to proper action there- 
ig a 
“The Express has never been sparing in its critic- 
ism of the brutal and dangerous practice of indis- 
criminately sending men to the penitentiary who, 
seemingly, are vagrants. There is an endless array 
of evidence tending to show how society is harmed 
by this system of commitment. By this treatment 
of the unemployed we are making criminals of men 
who have been honest and self-sustaining, but who, 
for one cause or another, practically beyond their 
control, are temporarily out of work. Tdleness it- 
self is a serious enough affliction for an honest man, 
to add to the mental depression caused by an empty 
pocket ; when one is willing to work the dishonor of 
a term in a penitentiary is little short of a crime. 
Who can wonder that the man who is made to suffer 
this indignity comes out of the prison mocking at 
justice ; that he is then ready to beg or steal and be- 
come, in fact, an offender against society? It isa 
dreadful system, and any organized effort to over- 
throw it deserves hearty support.” 


This organized effort had already been made when the 
Catholic Aid Society sent a delegation to the Board of 
Supervisors with the following resolution: 

Whereas, A careful investigation has brought to 
light the fact that many poor workingmen who 


come to Buffalo for the purpose of looking for em- 
ployment are arrested as vagrants and sent to pri- 
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son for a term of several months for the mere 
reason that they are out of work, have no shelter 
for the night, and no visible means of support ; and 

W hereas, By such treatment men who have been 
honest and self-supporting are made criminals and 
become a burden to taxpayers; be it 

Resolved, That a committee duly appointed by 
the Catholic Aid Society represent this state of 
affairs to the Honorable, the Board of Supervisors 
of Erie County, and prove to them that it would 
save dollars and men if the Board of Supervisors 
would grant money to open a Municipal Lodging 
House and an Employment Bureau, so as to shelter 
these poor men a few nights and enable them to find 
suitable work. 


The purposes of sucha lodging house and employment 
bureau would be: To afford a temporary asylum for 
homeless and unfortunate men who are out of work; to 
give them an opportunity to clean up and to secure em- 
ployment; to encourage self-respect on the part of un- 
fortunates who are not guilty of crime; to preserve the 
public health by medical examinations; to reduce street 
begging to the minimum; to reduce the public expense 
of providing for those people at the penitentiary; to 
secure employment for these men., 


From the beginning this movement of obtaining a 


lodging house was heartily supported by the Charity 
Organization Society. A joint committee of both organ- 
izations decided that on account of the connection with 
the county penitentiary and county almshouse a county 
lodging house could be more appropriately and more 
easily obtained from the Supervisors than from the City 
Council. The Supervisors gave the committee a hearing 
February 10, 1905, and then referred the matter to their 
counsel, to see if they had the power to open a public 
lodging house without proper legislation. He reported 
that a new law was necessary, and such a law was 
draited by the committee. The committee was told that 
it was too late to introduce a bill that year, but it thought 
otherwise, and the bill was introduced March 22d. After 
the committee had appeared several times before the 
Supervisors, they voted on April 11th to approve the bill 
and took it up as their measure. The bill failed from 
over-confidence on the part of the committee. The com- 
mittee met again December 29, 1905, and it was decided 
to wait until the new Board of Supervisors was or- 
ganized and then to proceed at once. A second year was 
lost in a tedious attempt to persuade the county attorney 
that no establishing act was necessary. There were 
many hearings upon this question before the Supervisors, 
and in April, 1906, they again voted that an enabling act 
be introduced. This act was passed, and was signed by 
Governor Hughes in April, 1907. There were more 
hearings, and in June the Supervisors voted an appro- 
priation of $10,000, and asked the joint committee of the 
Charity Organizations and the Catholic Aid Society to 
take charge of the details. Many buildings were seen 
by the committee, and fairly suitable one was found 
in the old building of the Children’s Aid Society, 29 


Franklin Street, which was opened in January, 1908, as 
the Erie County Lodging House. 

The success that has characterized the Erie County 
Lodging House since its institution, about four years 
ago, has attracted widespread attention throughout the 
country. Several other large cities have become in- 
terested in the Buffalo institution, and some of them 
contemplate opening lodging houses, patterned after the 
one in Buffalo. It is one of the greatest charitable in- 
stitutions of its kind in the country, and its work is 
recognized by criminologists as one of the greatest for 
the lessening of crime. It is at the same time an institu- 
tion which, as the records show, saves the county a great 
deal of money. 

In the year 190%, prior to the establishment of the 
Lodging House, 2,460 men were arrested in the city of 
Buffalo as vagrants and tramps. Of this number 823 
were committed to the penitentiary, the average con- 
finement for each one being fifty-three and one-half 
days. In other words, the 823 men served a total of 
about 44,000 days, and the number of meals served to 
them totaled 132,000. Figuring these meals at ten cents 
each (which is a very moderate price) the cost to the 
county in meals alone was $13,000, which is three times 
more than it cost the county to maintain 7,963 at the 
Lodging House in the first year of its existence. In the 
year 1908 there was a total of 6,926 men arrested as 
vagrants or tramps in this city, and of this number 
1,157 were committed to the penitentiary, the average 
confinement for each being twenty and one-half days, 
almost three times less than the preceding year. This 
was due, in a measure, to the fact that in the preceding 
year one of the morning justices made a practice of 
sending men to the penitentiary for six months each. 
These 1,157 men served a total of 28,835 days and ate 
71,505 meals, which, at the low estimated cost of ten 
cents a meal, meant an expense to the county of $7,150.50. 

It will be noticed that while the arrests were nearly 
three times as many as they were in 1907, the number 
of convictions was proportionately very much smaller than 
for 1907. This is explained by the fact that about June 
of that year the County Lodging House was in shape, 
so that it could begin to take care of men sent to it from 
the morning courts. If the Lodging House could have 
accommodated these men earlier that year, there is no 
doubt that the number of men sent to the penitentiary 
would have been fully 500 less. 

Omitting the year 1909, in which equally good results 
were obtained, we may pass to 1910. During that year 
the Lodging House received from the courts 679, from 
the Police Department, 4,634; from the Probation offi- 
cers, 56; from the penitentiary, after discharge, 160. 
The Lodging House cared for 9,722, and secured em- 
ployment for 4,778. (Of these 6,936 proved to be 
skilled workmen, and 2,786 unskilled laborers; 453 
secured permanent positions on farms). 

Thus over one-half were not only aided temporarily, 
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but they were given opportunity to get a fresh start in 
life. One hundred and seventy-seven who seemed un- 
able to help themselves through employment were sent to 
hospitals, Superintendent of the Poor, Charity Organ- 
ization Society, U. S. Pension Agent, and various philan- 
thropic societies. Two joined the United States Army; 
twenty-one were rejected by the Superintendent of the 
Lodging House as being totally unworthy of such aid 
as the Lodging House offers. That is to say, the manage- 
ment was thoroughly convinced that the applicants 
turned down were confirmed idlers or drinkers, com- 
pletely imbued with the idea that the world owed them 
a living. 

These statistics, although mere figures, show that the 
Lodging House is filling a long-felt want, and justified 
the Grand Jury of the Supreme Court for the April, 
1910, term in declaring: “This is an institution that-is 
doing grand work, and from its records shown us is 
evidently saving the county much money.” 

H, J. MAEcKEL, s.J. 


A Great Catholic Soldier 


A noble figure has passed away. A knight of the 
Cross and a soldier of France, a champion of the Church, 
a defender of outraged justice and slandered truth, has 
fought his last fight and laid down his arms. The sword, 
which at Castelfidardo and Mentana leaped from its 
scabbard to guard the right and smite the wrong, which 
flashed before the Zouaves at Loigny and Auvours, has 
been surrendered at last to the conqueror—death. The 
warrior’s soul, accompanied in its flight by the blessing 
and the prayer of the successor of that Pontiff-King, to 
whom it had plighted its knightly troth, has gone to 
meet the spirits of the last of the Crusaders, of Lamori- 
ciére and Pimodan, where the God of Battles binds the 
wreath of triumph on their warrior brows. 

Athanase de Charette de la’ Contrie came of good 
fighting stock, and was a glorious relic of a glorious 
past. He stood like some lonely sentinel left on the 
field of battle when the dust and smoke have rolled 
away. He spoke to us of other days. His name was a 
household word in many a Catholic home, in every home 
in France, where bravery is honored and the torch of 
patriotism and faith still sheds its rays. The story of 
his life is a martial, an inspiring lesson. 

He was grand-nephew of the chivalrous Vendéan 
chieftain, Francois Athanase de Charette, one of the 
heroes of that “war of giants,” as Napoleon called At, 
(1792-1796) in which the hardy peasants of La Ven- 
dée, fighting for altar and king, kept at bay such men 
as Kléber, Marceau and Hoche, the most skilful leaders 
of the Republican army. The grand-uncle of the dead 
hero should be gratefully remembered by Americans. 
Before his campaigns in La Vendée he had served as a 
young naval officer in the American Revolution, in the 
French squadron which so materially helped the colonists. 
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The hero of Castelfidardo was born at Nantes, Septem- 
ber 18, 1832. ‘His father was another Athanase ‘de 
Charette, his mother a daughter of a Bourbon Prince, 
the Duc de Berry. Loyalty to the king, fidelity to duty, 
the unquestioning yet intelligent faith of a vanished past, 
a bravery that laughed at fatigue and courted danger, a 
knightly courtesy, blended with a soldier’s frankness, an 
iron will and the staying power of the born fighter, were 
family heirlooms in this ancient house. Young Charette 
grew up in this invigorating atmosphere. The call of 
duty had but to sound; he was ready. 

The summons came in 1860. The Vicar of Christ 
was girt on all sides by deceit, conspiracy, treachery. 
Wherever he looked he met the face of a foe. The 
Powers had abandoned him, the enemy’s regiments were 
on his soil. He called for volunteers to check the in- 
vader. From France, from Canada and Ireland, from 
Holland, Austria and Spain hundreds answered the 
Crusaders’ call, and mustered under the white and yellow 
flag. The Marquis de Lamoriciére, the hero of the siege 
of Constantine, the ex-Governor of Algeria, the con- 
queror of Adbel-Kader, as brave a soldier as ever drew 
a sword, was the commander-in-chief of this Spartan 
band. Charette was:one of the first to bring his heart 
and his sword, and to consecrate them to the cause of 
justice. The keen eye of Lamoriciére quickly discerned 
his qualities and entrusted him with the formation of a 
regiment of Papal Zouaves. The young nobleman was. 
a dashing soldier. Not gifted perhaps with supreme 
genius in war, he was an ideal officer to lead a regiment, 
or command a brigade. He was a soldier of the stamp 
of Hancock, or “Jeb” Stuart, a man whom Grant would 
have flung on the Grey lines at Shiloh, or Lee ordered 
to charge the Federal batteries at Gettysburg. 

On September 18, 1860, at Castelfidardo, a few miles 
southwest of Ancona, Lamoriciére’s 8,000 men met 28,000: 
Italian troops under Cialdini. Outnumbered, swept at 
close range by the deadliest fire, the Pontifical lines were 
repulsed with heavy loss. Charette had his Zouaves in 
the forefront of the fray. The young lieutenant-colonef 
yielded only when to fight any longer meant a useless 
holocaust. He was beaten, but not broken. The Pope 
still needed his sword. He stayed. At Mentana, Naevem- 
ber 3, 1867, brave Kanzler has no better officer in his. 
3,000 Papal troops than Charette, no braver regiment 
than the Zouaves. From sunrise until late in the after- 
noon this devoted band, supported now by 2,000 French 
soldiers, meet 10,000 Garibaldian troops and utterly rout 
them. The Pontiff still needs the Zouaves and their 
gallant colonel. Charette stays. 

Evil days are falling fast on the sorrow-stricken Pope. 
When at last 60,000 Piedmontese, under Cadorna march 
through the battered and crumbling walls near the Porta 
Pia, Charette, still at the post of danger, fights like a 
lion at bay, and sheathes in defeat, but not in dishonor, 
the sword which he had drawn for the truth and the 
right. ms . 
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r he chivalrous Breton had not been allowed the 
privilege of a soldier’s death in the service of the Pope. 
He courts it on the encrimsoned plains of France, writh- 
ing in the throes and agony of the Franco-Prussian war. 
His Pontifical Zouaves are incorporated into the 
seventeenth corps of the army of the Loire. A fighting, 
a praying general, the pure and saintly de Sonis, the 
Stonewall Jackson of that dreadful campaign, is in com- 
mand. Castelfidardo, Mentana, Porta Pia! these are the 
magic names that gleam on the regimental colors of the 
Zouaves. To the glorious roll they will add Orléans, 
Loigny, Auvours. At Loigny, on December 2, 1871, de 
Sonis calls on the Zouaves to save the army. Over the 
blood-stained snow, with deadly rifle-hail beating down 
their ranks, Charette in the van, the men of Castelfidardo 
and Mentana hurl themselves on the veterans of Prince 
Frederic Charles. In vain. Severely wounded, Charette 
falls. Soon restored to health, he stays at the front for 
suffering France, just as before he stayed for the Pope. 
A month later, as brigadier-general, he leads his 
decimated ranks up the heights of Auvours, iron-crowned 
and fire-wreathed. He could not lead them to victory ; 
he led them to honor and undying fame. It was his 
last, great fight. 

A royalist by family tradition and personal inclina- 
tion, de Charette kept aloof from politics. The Depart- 
ments of Brittany begged him to represent them in the 
National Assembly. He declined. Elected as deputy 
of the Bouches-du-Rhone, he again refused. The vet- 
eran, no doubt, would have felt ill at ease in the halls 
of a Republican Legislature. He was essentially a, man 
of action. Yet he could wield a picturesque pen, as his 
“Souvenirs du Régiment des Zouaves” eloquently proves, 
a book that reveals the soul of a great soldier, of a 
staunch and faithful Catholic. For many years Charette 
lived quietly on his estate at Basse-Motte, in Brittany. 
A devout Catholic, a courteous gentleman, a friend of 
the poor, he calmly awaited his last summons. He met 
it with knightly courage and Christian fortitude, the 
cross for which he had so nobly fought resting on his 
heart, the rosary, which his soldier sires bore with 
musket and pike on many a well-fought field, twined 
around his trembling hands. 

Athanase de Charette nobly recalls the glorious names 
of Sobieski, Hunyady and Scanderbeg, those undaunted 
champions of the Cross. And it is the privilege of the 
heroes, who fight in the cause of Christ and His Church, 
to stir a sympathy and regret, which no others can evoke 
in a like degree. Their memory will not die. For jus- 
tice, truth, loyalty, self-sacrifice and faith are the surest 
titles to glory. Others, favored of fame and fortune for 
one brief day, though laden with honors in life and 
death, are soon forgotten. But the valiant souls, who 
like the hero of Castelfidardo, fight for a noble but down- 
trodden and seemingly losing but ever-victorious cause, 
are destined, even in suffering and defeat, to immortality. 
The unbeliever himself lays a wreath upon their tomb. 


And the Church of Christ, the Heir of Ages, writes their 
names on her heart and on the muster-roll of the world’s 
true heroes. Joun C. REVILLE, 5.J. 


The ‘‘Teaching Assembly of Contradictory Overseers’”’ 


The fifty-first Anglican “Church Congress” met the 
first week in October at Stoke-on-Trent. Though some- 
what loosely described as the “Parliament of the Church 
of England,” it has no official status. Nevertheless, the 
fact that some of the bishops take part in its proceedings, 
gives it a certain importance as an exponent of Anglican 
opinion. The meeting begins on a Sunday, when “Con- 
gress sermons” are preached. On the following days, 
meetings are held and papers read and discussed, but 
no vote is taken. This is one of the precautions against 
accentuating the divisions of the Establishment. 

The attendance is usually largely composed of High 
Churchmen. The ultra-Protestant element has always 
shown a tendency to boycott the congresses, which were 
originally organized by enthusiastic adherents of the Ox- 
ford High Church movement. This year’s gathering is 
notable for the fact that one of the bishops preached a 
remarkable sermon which showed in a startling way 
the deep cleavage that exists between rival schools in. 
the Church of England. Two bishops preached in dif- 
ferent churches on the same Sunday. One was the 
Bishop of London. He devoted his address to the 
problems raised by the labor movement. This kept him 
off any dangerous ground. Dr. Ingram, Bishop of Lon- 
don, is a High Churchman, who believes in priesthood 
and sacraments and sacrifice. He labors under the de- 
lusion that he represents the old pre4Reformation Bishops 
of London, shutting his eyes to the clear fact that in the 
days of Elizabeth, the line of those bishops came to an 
end. They ordained priests to offer up the sacrifice of 
the Mass and consecrated altar stones for their churches. 
The first bishop of the new kind destroyed in one night 
every altar in his cathedral, and directed that the altar 
stones should be broken up or “devoted to base and 
common uses.” But this did not prevent Dr. Ingram 
from being a champion of the “Continuity” theory. His 
favorite argument is that he must really represent the 
good old Catholic bishops, because he happens to live 
at Fulham in the palace that once belonged to them. 
The readers of AmERIca will remember how he urged 
this argument at the Jamestown general convention, ap- 
pealing to the frogs of Fuiham moat to confirm it. 
Well-informed Americans must have opened their eyes 
wide at hearing an argument on a level with that of 
the gentleman in one of Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic 
operas, who declares that he must not disgrace the heroic 
ancestors whose portraits hang on the walls of his re- 
cently purchased old castle. “But these are not your 
ancestors,” he is told, and he replies: “They are. The 
portraits were sold to me with the castle.” 

We'l, here in one pulpit was the Bishop of London, 
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who “says mass,” as he believes, and thinks that he holds 
nearly every Catholic doctrine except the supremacy and 
infallibility of the Pope. In another was the Bishop of 
Carlisle. He is a bishop of the same Church, and Dr. 
Ingram is in full communion with his “brother of Car- 
lisle.” But the Bishop of Carlisle, instead of keeping 
to safe neutral ground and giving forth smooth platitudes 
on social problems, devoted his sermon to an outspoken 
attack on the Bishop of London’s whole position. The 
Church of Engtand, he said, was being brought into dan- 
ger and disrepute by a school of clergy and laity who 
would take away its Protestant character, and who are 
trying to bring back priesthood and priestcraft, and all 
that the glorious Reformation had swept away. “Ordin- 
ation’’ is not a “Sacrament,” he declared, and striking this 
keynote he denounced the whole doctrine and_ practice 
of the High Churchmen. Once more it was demonstrated 
that in the Church of England there is no authoritative 
teaching, and what one bishop solemnly declares to be 
black, another may as solemnly pronounce to be white. 

Then comes another strange thing. The Church 
Times, the organ of the High Church party, gave several 
columns to reports of, and commentaries on, the con- 
gress. But not one word does it say of the Bishop of 
Carlisle’s sermon. It does not even say that he preached 
at the congress. It is evidently trying to hide the scandal 
of division from the eyes of its readers. 

It is said that when the Protestant Episcopalian mis- 
sion in China was drawing up a manifesto in Chinese. 
the native translator was asked to explain the exact literal 
meaning of the characters ‘he had selected to express the 
title of the Church, and it then came out that they meant 
literally “The Teaching Assembly of Contradictory Over- 
seers.’ “Contradictory” was an attempt to translate 
Protestant, and the “Overseers” were the bishops. The 
native secretary was wiser than he knew. The Church 
Congress with the Bishop of London in one pulpit and 
the Bishop of Carlisle in the other was assuredly an 
“Assembly of Contradictory Overseers.” 

An English judge declared once “Truth will some- 
times come out, even in an affidavit.” It comes out 
sometimes in a Church Congress address. Canon Beech- 
ing, just promoted to the Deaconry of Norwich, read a 
paper on the English Bible in which he said :-— 

“The sixteenth century translation of the Bible broke 
the English Church into a ‘hundred sects. No Church- 
man, no Englishman, but must deplore the fact, even 
though he recognizes that under the circumstances it was 
inevitable. To the English Bible we owe it that the 
Catholic Church of England is in ruins; but to that same 
Bible, more deeply studied, we shall, I believe, also owe 
it—and who knows how soon it will be—that the ruins 
will be repaired.”’ ; 

This is a frank admission of the breakdown of the 
good old Protestant theory of the Bible needing no living 
interpreter. As to the Canon’s optimistic belief that 
somehow in the future the same causes will produce dia- 


metrically different results, he must be a hopeful man who 
sees any sign of the forecast being realized. Certainly 
it requires optimism to express such a hope on the mor- 
row of a day that saw one Bishop of the Establishment 
denouncing as mischievous folly, the whole theory of the 
Church, and the Christian life held by one of his episcopal 
brethren. It does not help that, though each believes the 
other to be a teacher of error, they “agree to differ” and 
met on the same religious platform in the name of the 
same so-called “Church.” A. H.- ATTERIDGE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Italy’s Prime Minister at Turin 


Rome, October 15, 1911. 


Last week closed with a banquet to the Prime Min- 
ister, Giolitti, tendered him by the Liberal Monarchical 
Union at Turin. There were eleven hundred guests at 
the dinner; of these three hundred were parliamentary 
deputies, one hundred membets of the National Senate; 
and there was besides a host of local officials from all the 
neighboring cities. It was the most notable political 
gathering of the year, and was organized by the national- 
ists to give Giolitti a chance to go on public record at 
this moment without the trouble of calling Parliament, 

Though everybody looked to Giolitti for a full declara- 
tion of the administration’s program in regard to the 
war in hand, they were destined to disappointment. 
Pleading the privilege of his portfolio and reminding 
his audience that no Minister dealing with Foreign 
Affairs had ever repented of being sparing of speech, he 
confined himself to stating that the government has pro- 
ceeded first to a full understanding with the Powers 
and then to a defence of Italian economic and political 
development in Africa, as well as of the dignity of the 
country, by a military occupation of Tripoli. He then 
sought to soothe the Socialistic opposition by insisting 
upon the government’s intention to proceed with electoral 
reform, raising the percentage of the electorate from 
its present 32 per cent. of all male subjects not minors 
to something like 85 per cent. by extending the suffrage 
to all males of thirty years of age, as well as to all others 
who had completed their military service. This will lift 
the number of voters in Italy from about three million 
to eight. He furthermore justified his postponement of 
the question of the extension of the suffrage till after 
proper disposal of his plan for a government monopoly 
of insurance on the ground of instant and imperious 
necessity. 

The general opinion of the speech is that it was very 
clever but of dubious security to the present cabinet. 
It did not prevent the Socialist Congress at- Milan from 
passing a resolution the following Wednesday to the 
effect that the Socialists could not and should not further 
support the Giolitti administration. It may, however, 
have awakened Mayor Nathan,—that or public opirtion: 
for he has at last found voice and has wired the King 
at Naples that “Rome turning loyally to the King, the 
head of the army, as the safe interpreter of the senti- 
ment of the Nation, tenders its warmest greeting to the 
brave brethren who are bearing to the farther shore of 
the Mediterranean the breath of Italian civilization.” 

Catholic enthusiasm still continues in the support of 
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the government’s military enterprise. At Orte and at 
Casciana the Catholic Union has enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the war. The conscripts from the parish of St. 
James in Augtista, here at Rome were gathered in the 
parish church for Mass and Holy Communion on the 
day of their departure and warmly encouraged by their 
pastor to do their full duty for their country. The 
Bishop of Trivento delivered a discourse in his cathedral 
pulpit on the glorious victory of Lepanto, exhorting his 
hearers to pray for a like success of Italian arms at 
Tripoli. At Capua the archbishop, Cardinal Capecela- 
tro, issued a pastoral letter urging the prayers of all for 
the army, insisting that its success would be a victory, 
not only for their country, but for the Catholic faith and 
Christian civilization in that Africa from which in the 
past there came to us the towering genius of St. Augus- 
tine. At Pisa the archbishop, Cardinal Maff, has or- 
dered the collect pro tempore belli, and at the gathering 
of the Pisan troops in the Church of the Knights of St. 
Stephen, before their departure, he delivered an_ elo- 
quent sermon of benediction upon the sons of Pisa, 
marching to the wars as of old under the protection of 
the Mother of God. 

The Vatican has made no statement, in spite of the 
industrious repetition in the English and American press 
of their correspondents’ inventions attributed to the Holy 
Father: and to the Cardinal Secretary of State. The 
Vatican is concerned with other things. The Cardinal 
has sent in the name of His Holiness, to Bishop 
Marbeau, of Meaux, a letter of sympathetic approval for 
the dedication on October 283d of a monument to 
Bossuet. 

He has also addressed to the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Toledo, in Spain, a letter of instruction for the bishops 
of Spain in their treatment of the duties of Catholics in 
public affairs. He insists upon the Catholic laity being 
allowed the fullest freedom, consistent with the teach- 
ings and laws of the Church, in all civil and political 
affairs, and urges the bishops not to interfere in party 
contentions, nor to lend their approval and benediction 
to any political party, and to abstain from censure of 
any party and of any Catholic journal or journalist in 
matters that are civil and political, but to accord them 
their rightful freedom therein, provided they offend not 
against charity or justice. 

The Congregation of Regulars has followed the lead 
of the Consistorial Congregation in the matter of 
Duchesne’s “History of the Church,” and has addressed 
a letter to the heads of religious orders forbidding its 
use in their houses of studies in Italy, either as a text- 
book or a book of reference for their students. 

In mid-week Rome was distressed to hear of the 
serious illness of Cardinal Capecelatro. On Friday he 
received the last sacraments, and though his condition 
has since slightly improved, he is still in serious danger. 
The Queen Mother, Margherita, was one among many 
who telegraphed to Capua to inquire anxiously of his 
condition. 

“An echo of the attempt at murder in St. Peter’s last 
year has just been heard in the announcement of the 
sentence of the would-be assassin, De Santi, to two years’ 
imprisonment, plus the payment of costs and damages. 
This is a case where the mills have ground slowly with- 
out grinding small. : has 

The cholera has disappeared from the circuit of our 
block, after having within five days taken toll of six- 
teen cases with twelve deaths. 

eaglii 


An Unexpected Champion 


StocKHoLM, Oct. 15, 1911. 

__When Leonidas and his Spartans were defending 
Thermopylae against the overwhelming odds of the 
Persian host, someone is recorded to have said that the 
enemy were so numerous that their arrows would ob- 
scure the sun. “So much the better,” answered the 
brave Spartan King, “we shall then be able to fight in 
the shade.” ; . 

Against odds almost as overwhelming as these must 
the handful of Catholics in Sweden, in the kingdom: of 
Gustav Wasas, make their fight. And in this battle for 
our Faith and our rights we Catholics have not been 
spoiled by the favor of Protestants, much less of the 
Protestant pastors of the established Church. But “no 
rule without exception,’ says an old saw. To their 
great and most agreeable surprise Catholics have found 
an ally even in these dark days. As a champion of jus- 
tice, and therefore as a champion of the rights of Cath- 
olics, a most famous Protestant divine has taken up their 
cause, Doctor Nathan Soderblom, professor of theology 
at Upsala University. 

In an article published in the Stockholms Dagblad, one 
of the most widely circulated and important papers of 
Sweden, he says: 

“The right to keep church records which shall be 
officially acknowledged, a right which the four 
Catholic parishes of Sweden had hitherto possessed, 
was restricted by the royal ordinance of December 
25,1910. Catholics must hereafter enter their names 
on the registers of the Swedish (Lutheran) parishes 
within whose territory they reside. They must ob- 
tain from these the papers required by the law and 
the testimonies regarding their freedom from former 
contracts. Even though both parties are Catholic 
and the marriage takes place before a Catholic 
priest, it is required that the certificates be drawn 
up by a minister of the Swedish established Church. 
It is this last demand especially which the local Vicar 
Apostolic, in his address to the king, has declared 
to be a most detrimental and humiliating condition 
for the spiritual welfare and the parish life of 
Catholics. In the press, likewise, the dissatisfaction 
of Catholics has been publicly voiced, while in for- 
eign countries this legislative act is looked upon as 
a violation of religious toleration in a Protestant 
country.” 


In his article Professor Soderblém farther instances 
the fact that several prominent Lutheran ministers, and 
especially the Lutheran Consistory of Stockholm, had 
strongly opposed this restriction of Catholic rights. 
Finally he deals with those who in their superior wis- 
dom would look: upon the entire matter as too unim- 
portant for consideration, a mere bagatelle. 


“The fact is,” he continues, “that the present rep- 
resentatives of the Catholic Church in Sweden look 
upon these restrictions as an unwarranted interfer- 
ence in their care of souls. Since there is question 
of only four parishes it would seem that an excep- 
tion could be made and their rights, which have 
been limited, be restored entirely. This is the only 
way of ridding ourselves of a matter which is. not 

so altogether unimportant. . . . In no case, 
however, is the Lutheran Church to blame. The 
work of Lutheran ministers has not been very much 
increased by this legislation; but it is easily appre- 
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ciated that their task of burdening obligations upon 
Catholics, which the latter would rather fulfil before 
their own priests, cannot be a pleasant one. 


Thus far the Professor of Lutheran theology. Is his 
admonition likely to produce results? The question is 
of the greatest importance, as we have shown in a former 
article in America (No. 102, “Religious Liberty in 
Sweden”). The ancient rights are at stake which Cath- 
olics have possessed since the days of Gustav III. It 
was this illustrious ruler who, in the year 1781, issued 
the famous edict of toleration, which for the Catholics 
of Sweden was a ray of light that shone forth after the 
dark night of two long centuries. 

BARON G, ARMFELT. 


French Freemasons 


Paris, October 21, 1911. 


The yearly Assembly of the French Freemasons took 
place in Paris last September, at a moment when war 
clouds hung heavily over the country. In spite of the 
secrecy that surrounds their deliberations, echoes of the 
proceedings of the “Brethren” were heard outside the 
precincts of the “Grand Orient,” and some of their utter- 
ances are curiously significant. 

Two symptoms were especially striking: the anti- 
patriotic tone of the speakers when touching on political 
questions, and the large number of professors and school 
masters who are now enrolled in the ranks of Masonry 
in France. 

The French Freemasons make no secret of their so- 
called “humanitarian” opinions and Socialistic proclivi- 
ties. One of them, M. Riviére, openly declared that he 
was absolutely opposed to the idea of war under any cir- 
cumstances; another, M. Bessiére, urged his colleagues 
to work for the deliverance of the notorious Hervé, 
the anti-patriotic leader, whose insults to the army are 
well known. “Hervé is an honest man, he is the de- 
fender of Freemasonry,” added the orator. Another 
member, M. Sadoul, proposed an alliance between the 
French and German Freemasons, for the prevention of 
war. Other subjects were discussed with no less vio- 
lence: the monopoly of education; the necessity of de- 
fending the lay schools; of confiscating the churches; 
of influencing the mothers of families, as well as the 
fathers. In France women’s influence is great, among 
the middle classes especially, and so far Freemasonry has 
not made much progress among French wives and 


mothers ; they may be indifferent to religion, but they are 


seldom openly hostile. 

It is alarming to discover that it is among the pro- 
fessors. and schoolmasters of the country that Free- 
masonry has the greater number of followers; the bane- 
ful influence of the sect is thus brought to bear on the 
rising generation, and this influence is not only irreli- 
gious, it is plainly anti-patriotic and revolutionary, and 
it constitutes a real danger to society. The tendency of 
the French Freemasons to become more and more 
Socialistic, anti-patriotic and radical has lately been 
noticed by all the Conservative papers. There is no 
denying the fact that at the present moment the Free- 
masons are the real masters of France, their adepts are 
prominent in the Ministry, indeed, the zeal with which 
one Minister, M. Malvy, hunts down the dispersed 
monks and nuns won for him the warm recognition: of 
his brethren; their theories are professed by hundreds 
of schoolmasters throughout the country, and the 


strenuous banding together of the Catholic forces alone 
can effectually cope with an evil so wide-spreading and 


| so insidious in its methods. 


ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC.. 


Second Year of the Portuguese Republic 


Liszgon, October 8, 1911. 

What will be the upshot of the monarchistic counter- 
revolution? Those. who are directing it speak confi- 
dently of their ultimate triumph, and they look upon the ~ 
imitation republic as a thing doomed, if not dead. The 
Arriaga people, however, make light of the supposed 
invasion and of its effects on those Portuguese who are 
ill affected towards the present régime. The facts of the 
case, whatever they may be, are hardly within reach of 
the newsgatherer, for the Government has muzzled the 
press and controls the telegraph. 

We are not to suppose that the monarchists are the 
only opponents of the present administration. Far from 
such being the case, some of its bitterest and. most un- 
compromising antagonists are found among those, who 
having little or no sympathy with the house of Braganea, 
have even less with the men who are now at the head of 
public affairs. O Correio de Beira, for example, which 
is an influential newspaper of radical tendencies, sums 
up the “blessings” of the new régime as follows: A law 
that demoralizes the family by making divorce shock- 
ingly easy; a law that destroys proprietorship, made 
simply as a means of rewarding certain classes in Lis- 
bon; a law called the Civil Register, which, as it stands, 
inflicts many inconveniences and hardships on the rural 
population; a law on freedom of the press which is 
more reactionary than anything in the time of the dic- 
tator Franco; and an education law which educators call 
detestable. 

The famous (or rather infamous) Separation Law is 
to be rigidly enforced as far as Catholics are concerned, 
but it has been modified for the convenience of Protest- 
ants. Take the single provision which forbids public 
religious services in the evening. It is relaxed in favor 
of Protestants, but strictly enforced against Catholics. 

The monarchist uprising has caused a change in the 
cabinet. A new Minister of War, in the person of 
Alberto Silveira, until now chief of police in Lisbon, has 
been placed at the head of military affairs. 

The archbishops of Portugal have sent a warm letter 
of thanks to the French Cardinals who had sent them a 
message of consolation and encouragement. * 


JULIAN .BLANCO. 


Where Every Prospect Pleases 


Cotomso, Creyton, Aug. 18, 1911. 

“Ceylon is the beautiful pearl set on the brow of 
India, where every prospect pleases, and only man is—’’ 
It would be preposterous and a crime of lése-nation to 
add the final word of the Protestant Bishop Heber’s 
quotation of some fifty years ago. Ah! the’ lovely 
Lanka, the sweet isle of spices, the land of the cocoa- 
nut palm, of tea and rubber—the land of unsurpassed 
scenery! Is it a wonder that a Singhalese gets 
heimweh whenever he is away from his dear Tapobrane? 
Is it a wonder*that tourists come from every part of the 
world to visit its hospitable shores, its famous Buddhis- 
tic shrines and ruins, the sacred (!)—spurious—Tooth 
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of Buddha in Kandy, that charming capital of the last 
Singhalese Kingdom? Traveling is made easy and 
comfortable, railways run everywhere, and motor cars 
and mail coa¢hes bring you wherever you like to go. 
In seven hours time, by day or by night, you go by train 
from Colombo to the Sanatorium of the Island, Nuwara- 
Eliya (Town of Light) which is nearly seven thousand 
feet above sea level. There you can enjoy an ideal cli- 
mate and all the comforts of big European hotels. Last 
February I met there two solid American priests, of the 
Archdiocese of New York, Fathers L.— and G.—, who 
seemed enraptured with their visit to Ceylon. Our 
metropolis, Colombo, the first harbor of the East until 
Panama is opened to the world, will remain seated as 
a queen at the centre of the highways of the ocean. It 
saw the American fleet and féted its gallant crews on 
their great journey around the world. It welcomed at 
different times numbers of Americans who had snatched 
themselves away from their giddy commercial avocations 
to get a glimpse of the Orient. One who makes his first 
acquaintance with the East at’ Suez or Port Said must 
find himself in an earthly paradise when he enters 
Colombo. He is bewildered as he beholds the Fort, the 
busy native quarters, with their quaint buildings, their 
streets filled with rickshaw-men rushing in every direc- 
tion, and a motley crowd where all the Asiatic types 
commingle, and where queer fashions of dress attract 
the white man’s eye. A drive in the vast cinnamon gar- 
dens brings him, as it were, to a city of palaces, where 
the well-to-do, the grandees, the inteilectuals have built 
for themselves bungalows and villas, all in Oriental style, 
full of comfort for the owner or occupant and pleasant 
to look at. We have in this enchanting isle the happi- 
ness of living under British rule, and are so far com- 
pletely free from the fearful unrest that prevails in many 
places of India, our next neighbor. The coronation of 
our King George V gave to all classes and creeds the 
occasion of showing their loyalty, and the 22d of June 
was a glorious day in the annals of the Island. The 
Ceylonese understand that no foreign rule could equal 
England’s in giving true liberty, genuine protection, 
equal justice to all and sincere toleration for a babel 
of creeds. 

As the census was taken in March of this year, we 
know the exact figure of each nationality and religion. 
In the whole of Ceylon there are 4,109,470 inhabitants ; 
the Singhalese are still far ahead, with 2,714,880. Then 
come the Tamils, 1,060,432 strong; the Moors are next, 
with 266,876. The Europeans reach a good figure, 
8,555; the Burghers, of Dutch origin—very few are of 
unmixed blood—have increased up to 26,867. A great 
many of them are fine trustworthy men, and occupy high 
places in Government offices and the liberal professions. 
There are 13,092 Malays, all Mahometans; 5,342 Ved- 
dahs, or aborigines, and 13,426 of different other nation- 
alities. It goes without saying that the Buddhists come 
first in point of number: 2,479,343. The Hindoos, 1. e., 
Sivaites and Vishnuites follow with 934,083 adherents. 
There are 410,310 Christians of various denominations. 
Then come the Mahometans, with 284,434 members; 
the remaining 1,300 are Parsis, Afghans, Kaffirs, etc., etc. 
The ‘proportion of the Protestants of different sects to 
Catholics is about 1 to 6. ; ah 

For some time to come Buddhism will be the religion— 
or let us say—the philosophical system of the bulk of 
the Singhalese. Twenty-five years ago, when it was at 
a low ebb, it was helped powerfully by Col. Olcott with 
money got in America. He established theosophical 


schools and lectured everywhere. Yet perspicacious 
Buddhists, in the long run, found out that the Colonel 
had been distorting their religion and would soon knock 
it to smithereens. Modernism is rife even here. We 
saw itn the late London Race Congress, where agnos- 
tics and theosophical Buddhists when defining the essen- 
tials of Buddhism, took and left of its tenets just what 
they pleased. Thus, a short time before old Olcott’s 
death, his aureola had vanished, leaving only a theosophi- 
cal glimmering behind. It has always been a puzzle to 
me how it is possible for a Western mind, be it American 
or European, to take a fancy to Buddhism. Surely the 
very few white men who came over here to join—for a 
time!—the Buddhist monks, must have known very 
little of Christianity. It is only a month ago that a 
European—lI shall not mention his nationality—said he be- 
lieved that Buddhism and Catholicism are very like each 
other. After a few days in a Buddhist pansala (a kind 
of Buddhist convent) he had his eyes opened, and hur- 
ried back ashamed and broken-hearted to his country. 
What brought him over here, he told us, was his inten- 
tion to learn singhalese, pali and sanskrit. But seeing 
what practical Buddhism is, he fled away a disgusted, 
but a wiser man. 

Buddhism, which as its founder says, should be 
peace-loving and tolerant of any other form of religion, 
has of late become, at least in our Island, arrogant, 
harsh, bigoted, aggressive and troublesome. There are 
many among the native theosophical Buddhists who hold 
that by becoming a Christian one loses his nationality. 
Is it due to our closeness to or the contagion of India? 
A crusade was decided upon. The Christians must be 
won back, and all of a sudden the news was trumpeted 
abroad, and big posters were put all over Colombo and 
the other towns, that a learned book was published in 
the capital, and that, without the slightest doubt, it was 
going to give the deathblow to Christianity, and bring 
over all its deluded followers to the old religion by 
sheer force of conviction. Every Christian was sur- 
prised by such a tremendous flourish. Without loss of 
time, Mr. “A. Gi Fraser, M.A... and" Mire) Kenneth 
Saunders, B.A., both of the Kandy C. M. S. Trinity 
College, took up the cudgels and gave a course of lec- 
tures in the Colombo Town Hall, which completely 
vindicated “The Credentials of Christianity.” They 
were then published under that title in book form. The 
Buddhists, who take all the atheistic stuff that is 
made in Germany, England and America, were dum- 
founded and crushed. Then came Father John 
Pahamunay, O.M.I., a native priest and learned Oblate 
of Mary Immaculate, the editor of the bi-weekly Ceylon 
Catholic Messenger, “with the Buddhist and Catholic 
positions,” which brought the war into the enemy’s 
camp and gave blow for blow with crushing effect. All 
over the Island the Christians were triumphant, and 
there was not a single apostacy heard of. D 
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The Franz Liszt centenary was commemorated 
with great festivity at Budapest. The celebration con- 
tinued for five days, closing on October 25 with a 
most impressive rendition of the famous oratorio, 
“Christus.” The admirers of the great master had gath- 
ered in vast numbers and the enthusiasm grew with the 
days. Special appreciation was shown for the work of 
the American musician, Arthur Friedheim, of New York, 
and a magnificent ovation was tendered to Sofie Menter 
for her part in the “Es-Dur-Konzert.” 
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More Modern Scholarship 


The other day, consulting the new “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” concerning a point in the civil marriage laws 
of England, we came across some gems of modern schol- 
arship worth recording. 

Under the general title “Marriage” and the sub-title 
“Canon Law” (Vol. xvii, p. 755), we read that for the 
marriage of a “heretic” with a Catholic, “a dispensation 
is now (i.e., since the papal decree ne temere of the 2nd 
of August, 1907, which came into force at Easter, 1908) 
only granted on condition that the parties are married 
by a Catholic bishop or a priest accredited by him, that 
no religious ceremony shall take place except in a Cath- 
olic church, and that all the children shall be brought up 
in the Catholic faith.” 

Such abundance of detail impresses one with the au- 
thor’s learning. He must have had the decree Ne Te- 
mere before his eyes. Yet not one of the conditions he 
alleges is found in that decree. Provision for the Cath- 
olic education of the children was made long before the 
decree was thought of; no religious ceremony for a 
mixed marriage has ever been prescribed, still less a re- 
ligious ceremony in a Catholic church, nor does the decree 
allude to a non-Catholic ceremony, which is prohibited 
elsewhere. It certainly regulates the persons before 
whom all marriages are to be contracted, but it neither 
lays new burdens on bishops nor grants a general com- 
mission to every bishop. It requires marriages to be 
contracted before the parish priest or the ordinary, or a 
priest delegated, not “accredited,” by either. 

To elucidate the supposed condition of the Ne Temere 
regarding the children, the following footnote is given: 
“The customary rule for more than three centuries since 
the Council of Trent was that male children followed 
the religion of the father, female children that of the 


mother.” 


It is true that in some places positive civil law, and in 
others, public opinion thus divided families; and that to 
avoid greater evils the Church was passive in face of this 
abuse. But the ordinary reader, finding the note under 
“Canon Law” and noticing the words “customary rule” 
and the mention of the Council of Trent, would gather 
that the custom had acquired the force of law in the 
eyes of the Church and that the Council of Trent was in 
some way responsible. If some enthusiastic Radical were 
to write, “The English spring was cold and late in 1911, 
but with the reintroduction of the Parliament Bill into 
the House of Commons came a sudden change, and the 
passage of the Bill by the House of Lords was followed 
by a glorious summer,” a Unionist would naturally object 
that though each proposition is sufficiently true in itself, 
there was no such connection between the Bill and the 
season as the context implies. Had the writer in the 
Encyclopedia wished to connect the custom with some 
legislation not entirely Protestant, he would have done 
better had he mentioned the “Interim.” As for the 
“more than three centuries,” the Council of Trent closed 
in 1563, and we find Pius VI in 1782 prescribing to the 
bishops of Belgium the condition regarding children 
falsely ascribed to the Ne Temere by the “Encyclopeedia 
Britannica.” 

On page 759 we read: “In Roman Catholic countries 
the parties usually supplement the obligatory civil mar- 
riage by a religious ceremony, more especially since the 
Ne Temere decree, etc.” In Roman Catholic countries 
the decree made no change regarding the necessity of the 
presence of the parish priest at the marriages of Cath- 
olics; because in such countries generally the Tametsi 
of the Council of Trent had been proclaimed. 

Two reflections suggest themselves. First, that there 
must be a purpose in making the very harmless Ne Te- 
mere responsible for everything displeasing to Protes- 
tants in Catholic marriage legislation; and, second, what 
a paltry thing, after all, is that bullying modern scholar- 
ship of which some foolish Catholics are afraid. 


A Costly Failure 


Socialist rule in Milwaukee has not merely proved it- 
self a failure, but has been a very costly one besides. In 
spite of photographic reproductions of sample pages 
from the assessor’s book, which were carefully pub- 
lished in the “Coming Nation,” the fact remained, even 
before the present disclosure, that the increase of taxes 
had been such as to create an outcry throughout the 
city. The climax has now been reached by the announce- 
ment that the Socialist tax levy exceeds that of the last 
year of the Rose administration by nearly a million dol- 
lars. It is expected, moreover, that the State tax will 
increase the happiness of tax-payers by an additional 
excess of two hundred thousand, as far as Milwaukee is 
concerned. This increase of taxes, it must be remem- 
bered, will not merely affect those who are called upon 
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to pay them, but the entire city. The general depression 
must leave its effects upon all. 

The change in the percentage basis of valuation brings 
about an apparent decrease in the rate of taxation from 
$19.20 to $11.40. From an assessment upon sixty per 
cent. of the property valuation the new taxation has been 
made to rest upon a hundred per cent, basis. The fact 
is, that atcording to experts at the City Hall, there has 
taken place a most substantial increase in the rate for 
every thousand dollars worth of property. Socialists by 
their usual sleight of hand methods will, of course, at- 
tempt to demonstrate before the country that the city’s 
loss has been its gain. We might allow the entire matter 
to pass without comment were it not for the boast which 
has been so persistently made by Socialists in the past, 
that in every department of the public administration of 
Milwaukee, wherever their influence has extended, they 
have most materially reduced the expenses of the city. 


Ingersoll Monument 


A statue to Robert Ingersoll, the agnostic, was recently 
unveiled at Peoria, Ill We are not surprised at this. 
The Carducci admirers in Italy and the new president, 
Arriaga, in the Portuguese republic, went farther in their 
devotion. They proposed the erection of a monument to 
the master himself, of whom Colonel Ingersoll was but a 
mere mercenary apostle. Charles Frederick Adams, of 
Boston, a descendant of John Adams, delivered the prin- 
cipal address before an audience gathered, we are told, 
from various parts of the nation. 

Although the fame of Ingersoll has passed away with 
_the sound of the blasphemies he uttered, yet there is still 
a considerable sale of his works. Now and then a 
Socialist journal strives to galvanize his reputation into 
life again, but it is only a forced vitality he can enjoy. 
“The almost complete absence of reference to Ingersoll 
in the serious literature of to-day does, nevertheless, in- 
dicate,” -writes the editor of the Nation, “that he has 
quite lost such significance as, in his lifetime, could pro- 
voke the controversial ire of Gladstone. His particular 
- method of attacking Christianity is a dead thing of the 
past.” 


Gallantry or Bravado? 


One of the most thrilling scenes in our military annals 
was that which might have been witnessed in 1791 near 
the Miami towns in Ohio when old General Arthur St. 
Clair’s force was surprised and routed by Chief Little 
Turtle’s warriors. So crippled by infirmity that he could 
not walk, St. Clair improvised a sort of litter, on which 
he caused himself to be placed. Then, ordering some 
of his men to grasp the carrying poles, he was conveyed 
up and down the line of attack. Giving his orders with 
as much calmness asif this were some sham encounter, 
the yenerable old man, with his long gray hair stream- 


ing in the wind, urged on the regulars and strove to en- 
courage the terror-stricken militia. Though the bullets 
of the concealed redskins whistled about him and pierced 
his garments, he seemed utterly unconscious of danger 
or fear during the three hours that he stood his ground. 
That was gallantry. 

During the Boer war it will be remembered that the 
British officers suffered severely at the hands of the 
enemy’s sharpshooters. The same comment is now made 
upon the minor military operations that Spain is carrying 
on in Morocco. Thus in a series of recent engagements 
against certain warlike tribes near the Spanish colony or 
military station of El Rif, sixty-four per cent. of the 
Spanish killed or wounded were officers. Did they fall 
through gallantry or through bravado? Was the error, 
if such there was, with the officers or with the privates, or 
with the body of the people at home in Spain? 

It may be said in general, we think, that civilians have’ 
a very erroneous notion of what constitutes military 
valor, or any kind of valor, for that matter. How rigor- 
ously they exact the most exalted heroism from the soli- 
tary policeman who patrols the streets in the darkness 
of the night! And they take it for granted that to a 
fireman no gymnastic feat is impossible, so he may well 
risk his life to save that of a parrot. 

But, we may ask, is it gallantry for an army officer 
to expose himself to the fire of the enemy? Examples 
like that of the heroic Farragut will occur to us, yet 
such are highly exceptional and cannot serve as a rule. 
Are generals and colonels and captains named to be tar- 
gets or to be.commanders? The resourcefulness of a 
subaltern has saved many a day. But what if general 
and subordinates go down at the first volley? 

Military men, just as policemen and firemen, know 
the difference between gallantry and foolhardiness; but 
all three know likewise the unreasoning mental attitude 
of people in general. They sometimes find themselves, 
therefore, in some way driven by force of circumstances 
to attempt what their better sense condemns. 

We have heard words of praise from our troops for 
the military bearing of the Spanish soldiers during our 
little tilt with Spain. It was not their cowardice that 
gave the victory to us. Yet, when those troops returned 
to Spain, what was the reception they got? “You are 
cowards, or at least you are good for nothing and don’t 
earn your pay!’ There is now on in Spain an active anti- 
military propaganda, under the mask that military op- 
erations in Morocco are for the furtherance of private 
interests, not for the sake of maintaining and protecting 
the interests of the country, and that the rank and file 
are sent over there to be shot down for a purpose so un- 
worthy. The officers know of this campaign against 
them, they know how false is its foundation, but they also 
know what might be the effect upon the enlisted men if 
they were themselves to observe that prudence which 
military strategy enjoins. They disregard prudence, and 
they sacrifice themselves for the sake of undeceiving and 
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encouraging their men. This, too, is gallantry. 
pity is that such gallantry should ever have to be. 


Freemasonry and the Church 


The Freemason, Robert Scheu, writing-in the Wiener 
Presse, tells of the vast possibilities for great internal 
development which lie within the reach of Catholic 
countries as soon as they can arrive at the de 
termination to throw open “that gigantic bank of the 
nations,” the Catholic Church, and pour out its treasures 
for the use of the State. “Will it not be possible to 
conjure again with the magic of secularization?’ he 
eagerly asks. “The pagan, military, industrial, socialis- 
tic, domineering and commercial state is crystalizing it- 
self before our eyes with the most startling rapidity. It 
finds no more dangerous obstacle in the way than the 
Catholic Church, nor yet a more enormous reservoir for 
its purpose. With this program in view cannons would 
be welcome, but only such as are cast from the bells 
of the churches.” Freemasonry then is opposed to war, 
but not if the Church can be made to suffer by it. 


The Paris Matin has the following notes on the peace 
palace now building at the Hague. When its construc- 
tion was decided on, the Anglo-Boer war broke out, and 
the Russo-Japanese war was prepared. When the first 
stone was laid the German Emperor’s visit to Tangier 
laid the foundations of the troubles in Morocco. When 
the first floor was completed Austria seized Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. When the second floor was finished the 
Franco-German controversy became acute; and when the 
roof was put on the Turco-Italian war broke out. The 
Matin concludes that if it be completed its inauguration 
will be followed by a great war. 

Sixty years ago the Great Exhibition that was to bring 
peace and good will to all nations, opened in London, and 
was followed: by twenty-five years of almost continuous 
war. These are coincidences worth noticing; for Pius 
X has pointed out to the world that there is only one way 
to reduce the number of wars. 


The Springfield Republican reports that Mr. Shane 
Leslie, the distinguished poet-orator and convert, who 
has come to this country as the authorized delegate of 
the Gaelic League, fortified with written recommenda- 
tions from the Irish Episcopate, the Irish parliamentar- 
ians and the leaders of public opinion among all classes 
in Ireland, delivered a remarkable address before an au- 
dience of some three thousand people at the Hibernian 
Hall, Springfield, November 4. He spoke on the nature 
and history of Irish Nationality, what it means to Ire- 
land and the world from a moral and religious. stand- 
point, and its unconquerable persistence. Mr. Leslie’s 
initial meeting in New York is announced for November 
11, in Carnegie Hall. The most Eminent Cardinal-elect 
will preside, and the Hon. Bourke Cockran will introduce 
the speaker. 


NEW YORK CHURCH CORPORATIONS 


The Religious Corporations Law of the State of New 
York, being Chapter 51 of the Consolidated Laws, is the 
most comprehensive and impartial law for the incor- 
poration of churches enacted in any State. It provides 
for the management of the physical and tangible prop- 
erties of the various churches by those who make use of 
them, yet it, gives to the duly constituted ecclesiastical 
authorities the control of the spiritual and jurisdictional 
government of them. 

The Law is divided into (a) general provisions affect- 
ing all churches, and (b) particular provisions com- 
posed of separate articles affecting (1) Protestant 
Episcopal, (2) Presybterian, (3) Roman Catholic, (4) 
Reformed Presbyterian and Lutheran, (5) Baptist, (6) 
Congregational and Independent, and (7) Free churches, 
and then (8) other denominations not classified. An 
incorporation is made under one of these separate arti- 
cles applicable to the particular church. The general 
provisions point out and limit the powers of trustees, 
whilst the separate particular provisions deal with the 
church corporation in a manner which best accords with 
the discipline and usages of the denomination. 

It is a just and flexible law, guarding property rights 
and conserving the tenets and discipline of the particular 
church. In the Catholic churches five trustees are pro- 
vided for, the bishop (or archbishop), the vicar-general, 
the pastor, and two laymen. In purely ecclesiastical 
matters the clergy trustees are in a majority; in the phy- 
sical management and care of the church the pastor and 
the lay trustees may have control; and in actual working 
the system is free from friction. 

The chief provisions which affect Catholic churches” 
are as follows, among the general provisions applicable 
to all churches: 


“§ 5. The trustees of every rgligious corporation 
shall have the custody and control of all the temporali- 
ties and property, real and personal, belonging to the 
corporation and of the revenues therefrom, and _ shall 
administer the same in accordance with the discipline, 
rules and usages of the corporation and of the ecclesias- 
tical governing body to which the corporation is $ub- 
Teck But this section does not give to the trus- 
tees of an incorporated church any control over the call- 
ing, settlement, dismissal or removal of its minister or 
the fixing of his salary; or any power to fix or change 
the times, nature or order of the public or social worship 
of such church. 

“§ 12. A religious corporation shall not sell or mort- 
gage any of its real property without applying for and 
obtaining leave of the Court therefor pursuant to the 
provisions of the code of civil procedure. vy bare 
trustees of an incorporated Roman Catholic church shall 
not make application to the Court for leave to mortgage, 
lease or sell any of its real property without consent of 
the bishop or archbishop of the diocese to which such 
church belongs. 

_ “8 25. No provision of this chapter authorizes the call- 
ing, settlement, dismissal or removal of a minister, or the 
fixing or changing of his salary, other than according to 
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the laws, regulations, practice, discipline, rules and usages 
of the religious denomination or ecclesiastical governing 
body with which the church corporation is connected. 
“§ 26. No provision of this chapter authorizes the 
fixing or changing of the times, nature or order of 
public or social or other worship of any church, in any 
other manner or by any other authority than in the man- 
ner and by the authority provided in the laws, regula- 
tions, pyactice, discipline, rules and usages of the reli- 
gious denomination or ecclesiastical governing body with 
which the church denomination is connected. 


The particular provisions affecting Catholic churches 
are: 


“§ 90. An unincorporated Roman Catholic church in 
this State may become incorporated as a church by ex- 
ecuting, acknowledging and filing a certificate of incor- 
poration, stating the corporate name by which such 
church shall be known and the county, town, city or 
village where its principal place of worship is or is in- 
tended to be located. 

“A certificate of incorporation of an unincorporated 
Roman Catholic church shall be executed and acknowl- 
edged by the Roman Catholic archbishop or bishop, and 
the vicar-general of the diocese in which its place of 
worship is, and by the rector of the church, and by two 
laymen, members of such church, who shall be selected 
by such officials or by a majority of such officials. 

“On filing such certificate such church shall be a cor- 
poration by the name stated in the certificate, 

“§ 91. The archbishop or bishop and the vicar-gen- 
eral of the diocese to which any incorporated Roman 
Catholic church belongs, the rector of such church, and 
their successors in office shall, by virtue of their offices, 
be trustees of such church. Two laymen, members of 
such incorporated church, selected by such officers or a 
majority of them, shall also be trustees of such incor- 
porated church, and such officers and such laymen trus- 
tees shall together constitute the board of trustees 
thereof. The two laymen signing the certificate of in- 
corporation of an incorporated Roman Catholic church 
shall be the two laymen trustees thereof during the first 
year of its corporate existence. The term of office of 
the two laymen trustees of an incorporated Roman 
Catholic church shall be one year. Whenever the office 
of any such layman trustee shall become vacant, his suc- 
cessor shall be appointed from the members of the 
church by such officers or a majority of them. No act 
or proceeding of the trustees of any church so incor- 
porated shall be valid without the sanction of the arch- 
bishop or bishop of the diocese to which such church 
belongs.” ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


——__—6-0 &——_ 


In Guatemala twenty thousand troops guard the 
northern border and prevent all commercial intercourse 
with Mexico. Work on the Pan-American railway 1s 
at a standstill, for President Estrada Cabrera has for- 
bidden its continuance on Guatemalan soil. The inter- 
national bridge over the River Suchiate is at present 
useless, for there is no traffic. 


———e-0 eo _—_——_——_~ 


The annual convention of the Protestant school 
teachers of Quebec Province finds great inefficiency in 
the teachers of the lower grades. It was said that out- 
side Montreal over 40 per cent. of the elementary 


| teachers have not permits, and of 1,234 such teachers 


in the province over 46 per cent. have less than three 
years experience. 


LITERATURE 


The “Anonymous Poet” of Poland 


At the time of the Polish rising of 1830 a Polish boy, torn by 
a terrible struggle between his devotion to his nation and his 
love for a father who had betrayed the national cause, poured’ 
out to an English friend his despair at the thought that he, and 
he alone, could do nothing in his country’s behalf. That boy 
lived to become not only one of the greatest of Polish poets, 
but perhaps the most inspired moral teacher that Poland has 
ever known, 

He was Zygmunt Krasinski. Chiefly on account of his father’s. 
attitude, and partly to protect himself against the Russian gZov- 
ernment, it was under the secret of his chosen name, “The Anony- 
mous Poet,” that he gave utterance to his patriotic pain, his 
entreaties and his counsels to the nation to whom he consecrated 
his sad life, 

Brilliantly gifted, morbidly sensitive and highly strung, con- 
sumed by mental and physical suffering, he learnt through his. 
sorrows the lesson that he taught his people. He watched the 
Russian persecution that devastated Poland after the fall of 
the Rising. In anguish he struggled for some ray of light that 
would save his nation and those who, like himself, suffered with 
and on account of her sufferings, from despair. Then he sank, 
as he tells us in his “Dawn,” into a pit of misery where one 
only inscription stood, “There is no hope here,” where he “dwelt, 
dwelt long, driven by wild rage and a measureless despair.” 
After years of spiritual darkness he found his soul; and hence- 
forth he devoted his whole life to teaching Poland that only by 
abjuring hatred and evil methods and by living in-love could 
she reach salvation; that pain is the road which leads to light, 
joy and glory; and that because the nation suffered she was 
chosen by Heaven and destined to a high calling. Through 
bitter trials Krasinski, once having found the answer for which 
he had sought, stood firm to the same message of hope and moral 
purity and to the same sublime ideal. 

Even in the work of his first youth, “The Undivine Comedy,” 
his great and later teaching is faintly foreshadowed. This drama, 
presenting the war of class in almost unrelieved gloom, closes 
on a scene of desolation where everything perishes together. 
But in its last lines the Cross rises over the darkness, and 
“Galilee Vicisti” is the dying cry of the godless leader of the 
revolution. ' 

Writing in those troubled times, when the works of the 
Polish poets were banned by the Russian censorship, and too 
often meant Siberia to the young Poles who read them, Krasin- 
ski couched his first great summons to his people under the form. 
of allegory. “Irydion,” written in 1836, when Poland was groan- 
ing under the iron hand of Nicholas I, is the tale of a Greek 
who, having sworn vengeance against Rome, sacrifices all— 
happiness, conscience, honor—if only his country’s conqueror 
may be destroyed. He fails, because he lived for revenge and 
worked in hatred. But at the judgment passed on his soul one 
plea saves him, namely, that, although he had hated Rome, yet he 
loved Greece; and, as the mystical embodiment of the great 
Thought that Krasinski believed was Poland’s one hope, Irydion 
is sent to the north to labor in love for the nation that will live 
again by love. 

“(Go and dwell among the brothers whom I give thee. There 
is thy second trial. For the second time thou shalt see thy love 
transpierced and dying: and the sorrows of thousands shall be 
born in thy one heart.’ 
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“And the sun rose above the ruins of Rome. And there were 
‘none whom I might tell where were the traces of my Thought— 
but I know that it lasts and lives.” 

In “Dawn” Krasinski appears as the prophet, the rapt seer 
of his nation’s exaltation. “The mist,” he sings, “becomes the 
golden house of God.” Pain is the bridge of stars leading 
through the night to the splendor of the sun’s rising. Visions 
of Poland's glory, won by her long agony, unfold themselves to 
his gaze: the enigma of her wrongs is made clear at last: and, 
in an ecstasy of joy, the poet thanks the “Eternal God of our 
fathers” for the martyrdom that has led to life, 

The significance of this apotheosis of suffering, as “Dawn” 
imay justly be called, is the more noteworthy when we remember 
that it is the outpouring of a liberated soul that had itself dwelt 
in the shadow of death. 

Krasinski’s “Psalms of the Future” carry the same high teach- 
ing as that of “Irydion” and “Dawn.” About the “Psalms of 
Love” clings a peculiar pathos as being the voice of one who 
spoke nobly, but in vain. Krasinski wrote it as a passionate 
appeal to his countrymen to avoid a revolution that, pushed to its 
extreme conclusions, ended in the Galician massacres, instigated 
by the Austrian government, in 1846. Far from being merely 
episodical, the “Psalm of Love” remains as an eternal plea to 
both Poland and the human race to spurn the weapons of car- 
nage and barbarity, and to bring about their salvation by self- 
sacrifice and purity of heart. He saw his darkest fears realized 
and ‘his beloved country stricken by one of the most overwhelm- 
ing catastrophes in her history: but the refuge of a great soul 
was still his. Despair and cynicism were not for him: and in 
the extremity of mental suffering he still—in the “Psalm of 
Grief” and the “Psalm of Good Will’—spoke to his nation of 
hope and faith. The “Psalm of Good Will” marks the summit 
of Krasinski’s power. It breathes the dignity and calm of one 
who, after long battling with the tempest, has at last found sure 
foothold. His farewell prayer for his people is that they may 
take no step towards the spirits of evil that would drag them 
down, but that by the cross they may mount to the stars. 

“O Lord, Lord, not for hope, nor for the destruction of our 
foes, nor for the weapons of power, do we entreat Thee, but only 
for a pure will. We, suspended betwixt the abyss and Thy 
kingdom, in the midst of perishing governments and worn-out 
times, with our foreheads bowed to the earth, we beseech Thee 
create in us a pure heart, renew our thoughts within us, uproot 
the weeds of sacrilegious falsehood, and give us that gift, eternal 
among all Thy gifts—give us good will.” M. M. Garpner. 


Socialism, The Nation of Fatherless Children. 
GotpsteIn and MartHa Moore Avery. Boston: 
Flynn and Co. 

The main difficulty in dealing with Socialism is to decide in 
what century we are living. Are we heirs of all the ages or 
aré we pervenus who have just appeared on the stage of his- 
‘tory? Are we beginning now for the first time to form civiliza- 
tion, or have we a civilization which, with all its defects—and they 
are many—is substantially worth keeping? Lord Bacon, in “The 
Advancement of Learning,” raises the apparently paradoxical 
question: Are we the ancients? “These times are ancient when 
the world is ancient,” he says, “and not those which we count 
ancient by a computation backward from ourselves.” We are, 
therefore, the ancient, if standing on the structure raised by 
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the wisdom of the race, we build securely our superstructure. * 


We are the moderns—the juventus mundi—if, despising and dis- 
carding the foundation laid in the long travail of time, we at- 
fempt to tear down the very pillars of our civilization, and to 
rebuild with the reeds of negations and dreams a statelier and 
more balanced civilization. The ancients and the moderns we 
shall always have with us, as we shall have men of forty-five and 
boys of sixteen. 


Now, the Marxian Socialists are the moderns in the Bacon 
sense. With the unwavering confidence of the race’s freshmen, 
and the proud contempt of its youth for the past and the present, 
they are certain—with the kind of certainty that makes a boy of 
sixteen such an attractive bore—that the reign of plenty and 
peace would the day after to-morrow prevail on earth if they 
could get men to believe that the religious, family, social and 
economic forms of society are—not to be bettered—but abolished. 
They ask us to believe that “all social, political, legal, moral and 
religious institutions are built on an economic basis;” that the 
hearth, the throne and the altar are venerable and contemptible 
institutions; that the ten commandments are “a set of rules of 
conduct enforced and inculcated for the benefit of a class;”, that 
all the blessedness we are ever going to have is at this side of 
the grave; and that we ought to get busy and possess ourselves 
of it at once, for to-morrow we die. After dubbing this balder- 
dash science, they scold us and screech at us if we refuse to 
accept it; we are bourgeois, slave-minds, enemies of progress, 

Is this doubted? The doubter can satisfy himself by reading 
the book which we are noticing. It is the work of those who 
have been behind the curtain and -been disillusioned. The au- 
thors indulge in no fictions, draw no dubious inferences from 
remote premises, prove their contentions from no hostile or un- 
authorized sources. They do not substantiate their conclusions 
from the vaporings of soap-box orators, but from the teachings 
of leading and accredited exponents of socialism. Their appeal 


| is not to Christians only, but to those who believe in God and 


morality, and love their home and their country, The book will 
serve not only to safeguard those who have not yet been in- 
veigled into socialism, but to enlighten the proselytes of the 
outer gate, who, sincerely and justly condemning the diseases 
that affect the social and economic body, put their trust in loudly 
advertised fakir medicines. ; 
‘Tt will be denounced through all the gamut of abuse by those 
whom it exposes, It will be declared to be “vile and slanderous,” 
“false and foul,” “dishonest and malicious”—but it will not be 
refuted. It ought to be—not one, but many copies—in every 
library to which the wage-earner has access. 

TimotHy BrosNAHAN, S.J 


History of Modern Europe. By Frervinanp Scuwitt, Ph D:, 
Instructor in Modern History at the University of Chicago. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. ‘ 

This book is absolutely valueless as a historical work and re- 
flects no credit on the University of Chicago, where the author 
is an instructor. Mr. Schwill is not an admitted authority in 
history himself, and in this very elementary volume of 417 pages 
—an extraordinarily restricted space for such a vast theme as 
the “History of Modern Europe”—he does not condescend to 
refer us to any of the great writers in support of his “assertions, 
many of which have long ago been dismissed as old wives’ tales. 
Indeed the whole book is for juvenile readers, and seems to have 
been written for the purpose of perpetuating religious misstate- 
ments that have been dissipated long ago. 

The story of Luther as given by the author might be cited as 
an example. Thus, for instance, we are told: “A journey under- 
taken in 1510 to Rome may have planted in the rigorous young 
monk the seed of his later antagonism to the Papacy,” As a 
matter of fact, Hausrath, Luther’s latest biographer, and one of 
the most scholarly of Luther specialists, says in “Martin Luther’s 
Romfahrt,” p. 98: “He returned from Rome as strong in the 
faith as when he went to visit it, In a certain sense his sojourn 
in Rome even strengthened his religious convictions.” Bayne, in 
his “Martin Luther,” I, 234, says substantially the same thing, and 
so does Boehemer. 

Of course oné does not expect Mr. Schwill to know anything 
about Catholic doctrine, and consequently we may pass over the 
note at the foot of page 33, in which he informs his readers that 
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“the Catholic Church taught that man is saved or justified by 
works, whereas Luther’s view of Justification by Faith tried to 
lead men back to the necessity of the inner acceptance of God.” 
This is wery enlightening indeed, but one is quite puzzled to 
know why a writer who is presumably a German should describe 
such a conspicuous leader in the Reformation as Carlstadt, who 
in reality blazed the way for Luther, as “one Carlstadt.” 

_ The writer's concept of. monks and monasticism connotes a 
limited. knowledge of past and present conditions, when he asks 
our pity for Luther, “the poor monk,” in the centre of what is 
called “the most impressive spectacle of history” when “for the 
first time in his life he stood before a brilliant concourse of 
princes and bishops.” It is the old Protestant superstition that 
the monk is generally a rough, boorish lout, with no culture or 
training, and always in awe of and shrinking from the world out- 
side. It must not be forgotten that “poor monks” have worn 
the papal tiara, and that there are to-day, as there have always 
been, monks who are bishops and archbishops and cardinals. 
Martin Luther was not at all dazzled by that “brilliant concourse 
of bishops and princes” of which he was the centre. He was a 
professor of philosophy, a doctor and lecturer of theology, a 
member of the Senate of the University, and the official repre- 
sentative of the Vicar-General of Saxony and Thuringia. 
a man was quite at ease in brilliant assemblies. 


Such 


Nor is it true that Luther desired “to keep the problem of 
Church reform as uninvolved as possible with social and political 
aspirations.” According to Thudichum and Stichard, the whole 
movement of the Reformation, from its very beginning, was a 
national rebellion, a mutiny of the German spirit and conscious- 
ness against what was regarded as Italian despotism. It was 
not primarily the desire of a new religion that prompted the Re- 
bellion of the Peasants, but the need of a change from the op- 
pressive conditions in which that class of people were living 
that created the unrest throughout the country. 
the smouldering fire to a fierce flame by his turbulent and in- 
cendiary writings, which were read with avidity by all, and by 
none more voraciously than the peasants, who looked upon “the 
son of the peasant” not only as an emancipator from Roman im- 
positions, but the precursor of social advancement. “His in- 
vectives,” says the Cambridge History, II, 173, “poured oil on 
the flames of revolt.’ There was surely enough of the political 
and social element in such a proceeding. 

When he strove to allay the storm which he had evoked he 
wrote his famous “Exhortation to Peace,” for which, says Lang, 
“he dipped his pen in blood.” “He calls upon the princes,” says 
Schreckenbach, “to slay the offending peasants like mad dogs; 
to stab, strangle and slay, and he holds out as a reward the 
promises of heaven.” All that is surely political and social. 

“Tf he has become dear to the German people and to the 
Protestant world in general,” we are told, “it is not only because 
he created the new faith, but also because his large, hale figure, 
which we picture seated at the family board and surrounded by 
a circle of fresh young faces, breathes a broad sympathy and 
humanity.” In other words, Luther is to be loved because he 
married a nun who had violated her vows as he had his, and 
because he lived publicly and defiantly in violation of the most 
sacred obligations of purity. One might just as well praise a 
reprobate for living with another's man’s wife. 

What is particularly offensive about this scene of connubial 
bliss which we are asked to admire is that his honeymoon with 
this apostate nun coincided with the slaughter of the peasants, 
of which the groom was the chief instigator. The family re- 
made more delightful by the cold-blooded witti- 


joicings were 
catastrophe that was then 


cisms of Luther about the horrible 
and by the circumstantial detatls which he gave to his 
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occurring 
ried life, which are irreproducible in Eng- 


friends about his mar ; 
lish. The author had better read De Wette and Melanchthon 


about that portion of Luther's career. 


Luther fanned 
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But enough; Mr. Schwill does not know or does not want to 
disclose the real history of Luther. And the same may be said 
about many other personages and events mentioned in this very 


unreliable schoolbook, but we have no time or inclination to dwell 
on them. jas Sa as 


Garibaldi and the Making of Italy. By Grorck MACAULAY 
TREVELYAN. New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 

This volume, the latest contribution of its author to the glori- 
fication of the revolutionary leader whose name dominates its 
title, is more moderate in tone than its predecessor, “Garibaldi 
and the Thousand,” and takes greater account of the political 
side of the events of 1860, In his zeal for his hero Mr. Trevel- 
yan maintains that Garibaldi was confronted with the real oppo- 
sition of Napoleon III to any further progress in the Italian 
Revolution, and was in danger of losing the half-hearted sup- 
port of the English Ministry headed by Lord John Russell. He 
would prove the former by the fact that Napoleon recommended 
an alliance between Naples and Piedmont, and the latter by the 
fact that Lord John Russell had to be pushed on by Sir James 
Hudson, who himself was dragged into supporting the invasion 
of Naples by the irresistible current of events and was prevented 
from signing a convention with France to prevent Garibaldi from 
crossing the Straits of Messina by Giacomo Lacaita and Lady 
Russell, They by a ruse drew him from the room where he was 
engaged with Persigny, the French Ambassador, in discussing 
the convention, There it was decided on the Italian’s state- 
ment that to stop Garibaldi would be to throw the Revolution 
back into the condition it was in after 1848. 

The obvious conclusion of Mr. Trevelyan’s theory would be 
that the modern Kingdom of Italy is not the outcome of a long 
Masonic plot, with ramifications in nearly every European chan- 
cery, as Catholic historians assert. We must be allowed to say 
that Catholic historians are much better informed on the Revo- 
lution, its agents, its methods, its aims, than their adversaries are 
ready to admit. These have only such sources of information 
as the Revolution sees fit to grant them: the Catholics have at 
their disposal all the information collected in the Catholic courts, 
and especially in the Holy See, which, perhaps, is more extensive 
and more convincing than the ordinary reader thinks, However 
this may be, we think that from Mr. Trevelyan’s facts alone can 
be shown the falseness of his theory. 


This requires one to believe that Napoleon really wished his 
advice to be taken. This would suppose in him very little political 
acumen; yet none knew better than he that a Piedmontese- 
Neapolitan alliance was as impossible as would be friendly feel- 
ings brought about between a cat and a dog by the putting of 
them together into a sack. Napoleon was in the habit of saying 
one thing aloud to quiet his Catholic supporters at home, and of 
whispering its opposite in the ears of his revolutionary associates 
in Italy, He would then wait for the “accomplished fact,” with 
which he would not interfere. Such, however, was the feeling 
in France against Garibaldi that he was compelled to take steps 
to prevent the invasion of Naples; but he was not the least 
pleased man in Europe when they proved abortive. As for Lord 
John Russell and Sir James Hudson, their opposition came, not 
from hostility to Garibaldi, but from their suspicion ot Napoleon. 
No one pretends that all who were in the conspiracy to bring 
about the Italian Revolution were single-minded in the matter; 
and they feared that he might seize the opportunity to set up 
once more a French throne in Naples, to the manifest detriment 
of English interests in the Mediterranean. Moreover, even in 
England public opinion was divided as regards Garibaldi, and 
the sovereign was utterly opposed to him. 

Still Piedmont understood that all this opposition was but 
apparent, and Mr. Trevelyan tells us how it dissolved instantly 
before the representations of Lacaita, a mere private emissary. 


Garibaldi crossed the Straits of Messina knowing well that 
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Naples was to be left to its fate, and that neither England nor 
France would move a ship to save it. But he knew more, He 
knew that Naples was to perish through the treachery of the 
Neapolitan chiefs, military and civil, who, false to their king, 
were pledged body and soul to the Revolution. Men like Mr. 
Trevelyan may pretend that Garibaldi’s military skill and per- 
sonal bravery won the kingdom for New Italy: the fact is that 
the one and the other are almost fictitious, and that the treason 
of Liborio Romana, Minister of the Interior and of Police to 
Francis II, and that of his instruments and associates did what 
a dozen Garibaldis never could have done. 

The idea once prevailed amongst those whose charity exceeded 
their knowledge, that Victor Emmanuel was an unwilling tool of 
the Revolution. Victor Emmanuel had a conscience; and, no 
doubt, this conscience often troubled him, But no one can hold 
that he did not, in violation of his conscience, go willingly into 
the lawless schemes that were to give him the whole peninsula, 
who reads his private letter, recently come to light and re- 
corded by Mr. Trevelyan, in which he tells Garibaldi to ignore 
the official despatch he had just signed. It is true that the letter 
was not delivered, as Garibaldi divined the answer the king would 
have him give; but it remains to show that Victor Emmanuel was 
as thoroughgoing a conspirator as any in the tremendous revolu- 
tion that changed the map of Europe fifty years ago. H. W. 


Our Daily Bread. Talks ‘on Frequent Communion. By 
Watter Dwicut, S.J. New York: Apostleship of Prayer. Price, 
56 cents postpaid. 12 copies for $5.00, 

The purpose of these papers by Father Dwight, now a member 
of the editorial staff of America, is to encourage the frequent 
reception of Holy Communion. Many of them excited favorable 
comment when they appeared in the pages of The Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart, It is in answer to repeated inquiries that they 
are now presented in a permanent form, Whilst the author 
urges no new motives to induce our Catholic people to go often 
to the Holy Table, and willingly acknowledges his indebtedness 
to the writers who have been before him in this field, the reader 
will surely be pleased with the easy, familiar tone that character- 
izes his exhortations. 

After a preliminary chapter to show that the fourth petition of 
the “Our Father” is a daily appeal for the Divine Bread of the 
Eucharist, Father Dwight describes, under fifteen headings, Our 
Lord’s attitude in the Blessed Sacrament towards those whose 
hearts He is permitted to enter as often as possible. Some of 
the papers, notably “The Victor's Guerdon,’ answer the oft- 
repeated objections to daily Communion. The book will prove 
an efficient aid for priests in overcoming the reluctance of some 
of their flock to heed the Holy Father’s decree. Eight beautiful 
illustrations and the handsome binding, similar to the earlier yol- 
umes, “Under the Sanctuary Lamp” and “The Heart of the Gos- 
pel,” published by the Apostleship of Prayer, make this book a 
most acceptable gift for Christmas in schools and Catholic house- 
holds. Its moderate price places it within the reach of all. 

JOHN CorBETT, S.J. 


Daffodils. By Rev. JosepH Jacop. 
A. Stokes Company. 

It is high time to make preparations for a grand display of 
them in the spring. Why is it that more flower lovers do not 
take those few easy steps? If they feel somewhat distrustful of 
their ability to succeed, if they are at a loss among so many fine 
varieties, if they really do not know the simple wants of the 
daffodil and its more than ample repayment at a time when 
without it the garden would be bare indeed, here is a manual 
under whose guidance a child could have some measure of suc- 
cess, and the lover of flowers is almost bound to score a triumph. 
The daffodil can gratify all tastes and all purses. If one wishes 
to have a choice variety he may obtain a bulb of it for $250; 


New York: Frederick 


if one is satisfied with the good, old, tried and true varieties, 
they are to be had for twenty-five cents a dozen. The point to 
be insisted on is that every garden should have daffodils. 

The color plates picture sixteen varieties to the life. Person- 
ally, our preference is for the Poetaz group, which, though com- 
paratively new, is within the reach of modest purses. Chapters. 
that will be found particularly helpful are those on Propagation, 
Cultivation, and Lists for Different Purposes. “Why not hybridize 
and perhaps become famous? Amateurs have accomplished 
wonders with the daffodil. For those disposed to test their skill 
in this fascinating floral work very full directions and sugges- 
tions will be found in Chapter VII. A glance at this charming 
storehouse of daffodil lore and a thought of the bleak spring: 
days ought to multiply orders for these cheerful and sturdy 
heralds of summer glory, AACR 


St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury. St. Louis: B. Her- 
der. 

This attractive volume is another of the “Notre Dame Series 
of Lives of the Saints.” St. Anselm, confessor and doctor, was 
born in 1033 at Aosta in northern Italy, entered while still 
young the famous Benedictine monastery of Bec in Normandy, 
was in due time elected abbot by acclamation, and finally, as 
successor to the great Lanfranc, became Primate of All England 
in 1093. -As’ Archbishop of Canterbury, single-handed, for years 
he defended the liberties of the Church and the ‘supremacy of 
the Holy See against an overbearing king, who made servile 
flatterers of the other prelates in the country. ; 

The author does not lay much stress on the technicalities of 
investiture and homage, but emphasizes rather the principles 
they encroached upon, and well portrays a fearless shepherd’s 
fidelity to his charge. Anselm became archbishop much against 
his will. The nolo episcopari of the humble Benedictine, more- 
over, took that violent form we read of in early Fathers like 
St. Cyprian and St. Augustine, but which has now become some- 
what obsolete. For while Anselm protested and struggled, sev- 
eral bishops seized him and dragged him to the Red King’s 
bedside, forced the primate’s crozier into the weeping abbot’s 
clenched hand, and raised the cry, “Long live the Archbishop!” 
Only then, with a bad grace, did he consent to be consecrated 
and enthroned. 

The primate’s reign was a stormy one, and much of it was 
passed in exile, for he seemed to be the only man in England 
who dared oppose the tyrannical exactions of William Rufus. 
But his life has been an inspiration and example to subsequent 
defenders of the Church’s rights, and his books have proved 
him a pioneer in the field of scholastic theology. St. Anselm 
died April 21, 1109, and was entombed in his own cathedral. 
The readers of the “Notre Dame Series” would like to be en- 
trusted with the secret of their authorship. W. D. 


When “Toddles” Was Seven. By Mrs. Hermann Boscu. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 

The original “Toddles” was a singularly favored little girl, 
whose mother had leisure and love enough to unfold before 
her daughter in simple, motherly fashion some of the beautiful 
lessons in the life of Our Blessed Lord. There are twenty-two 
chapters, about evenly divided between explaining some of the 
parables and dwelling on the tragedy of Holy Week. Very 
touchingly is the Scripture story set forth; very lovingly are 
little lessons for little listeners drawn ftom the story. All are 
cleverly woven together by means of events in the everyday 
life of “Toddles.” We cordially recommend the book to every 
mother; and we know of no book that could serve better for 
that precious half“hour which is devoted to reading stories after 
the fidgety young pupils have been preternaturally “good” for 
some time. ie ees 
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Pastors whom the fear of having their motives suspected de- 
ters from preaching on the efficacy of requiem Masses will wel- 
come a pamphlet written by Father T. A. Roche, called “Masses 
for the Dead.” The Church’s doctrine and practice in the mat- 


ter are well explained in the booklet, and it can be had from 
the Kenedys for $2.50 a hundred. 


8 Tees is sending out a neatly printed edition of New- 
man’s*beautiful “Dream of Gerontius,” which will make a good 
November “unbirthday present.” 


Those interested in the problems of conservation should not 
fail to see the “Annual Reports of the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commissioner of the State of New York for 1907-1908-1909,” 
lately published in one handsome volume, All that was done 
during those three years to save the forests, protect the game 
and stock the rivers with fish is carefully recorded, and the 
importance of conservation work is strongly urged. The book 
is made very attractive by the insertion of over a hundred fine 


illustrations, many of them in colors, representing scenes and 
life in the forest or by the stream. 


“Little Uplifts” is the name of a daintily dressed book that 
A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, are publishing for Humphrey 
J. Desmond, the well-known promoter of Catholic weekly pa- 
pers. The volume’s ninety pages of short reflections on moral 
subjects and its shrewd counsels on the conduct of life many 
will find helpful reading. 


“Devotion to the Holy Angels” is a reprint the Benzigers are 
issuing of a book which first appeared forty years ago, when 
Edward Healy Thompson translated it from the French of Arch- 
deacon Boudon. Theology, pious tradition and hagiology have 
apparently been forced by the author to yield nearly all they 
contain about God’s ministering spirits, The work, however, is 
‘more devotional than critical and abounds in fervent appeals to 
the reader. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Brownings, Their Life and Art. By Lillian Whiting. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Net $2.50. : : 
‘The Five Great Philosophies of Life. By William de Witt Hyde. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Net $1.50. h 
France and the French. By Charles Dawbarn.. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. Net $2.50. : 
Everyman’s Religion. By George Hodges. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Net $1.50. ; 
Social Pathology. By Samuel George Smith. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. Net $2.00. ’ : : 

Socialism; The Nation of Fatherless Children. By David Goldstein and 
Martha Moore Avery. Boston: Thomas J. Flynn & Co. Net $1.25. 

Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 2 yolumes: An Introduction to 
the Pentateuch; with notes by A. T. Chapman, The Book of Exodus, 
with notes by the Rev. S. R. Driver. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Net $1.00 each. 

The Coming Order. By Lucy Re-Bartlett. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Net 75 cents. , 

oe By Kathleen Norris. New York: The Macmillan Co. Net $1.00. 

The Innocence of Father Brown. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. New York: 
The John Lane Co. Net $1.30. f 2 c 

Alias Kite Casey. By. ac auae Williams. New York: P. J. Kenedy 


& Sons. : 
When Toddles” Was Seven. Bible Stories. By Mrs. Hermann Bosch. 
_ New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Net $1.00. 
State of New York. Forest, Fish and Game Commission. Annual Reports, 


1907, 1908, 1909. Albany. 
; German Publications: 


Luther. Von Hartmann Grisar, S.J., Drei Bande. Zweiter Band: Auf der 
“Hohe des Lebens. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net $4.50. __ a 

Grundriss der Wohnungsfrage und Wohnungspolitik. Von Dr, Eugen 
Jaeger. M. Gladbach. 1911. Volksvereins-Verlag. 


French Publication: 


Recherches sur les Superstitions en Chine. Par Henri Doré. Shanghai: 
Imprimerie de T’ou-se-we. 
Spanish Publication: 


aris Ma de S.S. Fl Pana Pio X Explicado al Pueblo. | Madrid: 
# Cee bon de Razén y Fé. Tome 1. Par G. Fianda. Precio 2.50. 


EDUCATION 


Speaking at the solemn pontifical Mass with which the eighth 
national convention of the American Federation of Catholic So- 
Cieties was opened, August 9, 1909, Bishop Maes delivered an 
impressive sermon on the purpose of the gathering. The 
Covington prelate emphasized particularly the “glorious results 
of the self-sacrifice of Catholics in maintaining their own schools 
in which religious instruction of children holds its proper place 
in the program of studies.” In view of the recognized benefits 
accruing to them in the untrammeled liberty they now enjoy, 
Bishop Maes, too, urged Catholics to move cautiously in reaching 
conclusions regarding the various schemes proposed to right the 
wrong done them in taxing them for the support of a school 
ie of which conscience will not permit them to avail them- 
selves. 


* * * 


The prudence suggested by the right reverend speaker was 
and is timely. The injustice of the double burden carried by 
Catholics is, to be sure, a grievous one; yet until the existence 
of the burden will have come to be clearly manifest to the ma- 
jority of our citizens, prejudice and misunderstanding of the 
position of Catholics in reference to the educational question 
will make remedial legislation difficult. Whilst they smart under 
the unfair imposition, Catholics realize that their leaders are 
right when these bid them be patient. The leaders themselves 
are inspired, no doubt, to adopt a waiting policy by the convic- 
tion that their non-Catholic fellow citizens ultimately will come 
to acknowledge the sanity of the Catholic contention in regard 
to religious instruction in schools, and that the looked-for relief 
will follow as a matter of course. 


2k * * 


That their conviction is sound recent developments would ap- 
pear to indicate. The growth of socialistic sentiment at home 
and abroad seems to be the occasion of the long-awaited change 
of sentiment in the minds of earnest non-Catholics regarding 
the need of religous training in schools. That the socialistic 
program is essentially non-Christian and that the one safe rem- 
edy to oppose to its advance is to be found in the religious train- 
ing of the young is a-thought which is quietly filtering into the 
minds of Protestants. It is with considerable satisfaction, then, 
that we chronicle certain utterances heard at a recent men’s din- 
ner at the New York Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Brooklyn, These dinners, a feature of the social work of the 
church in question, serve as the occasion of frank, informal dis- 
cussion of topics touching the activities in which the members 
of the church are interested. Mr. Bird Coler, chief speaker at 
the dinner referred to, called attention to the fact that “one of 
the distinctive things about the Christian religion was Christ’s 
saying, ‘Suffer little children to come unto Me,’ and that one of 
the weakening things about the Protestant Church is that it is 
not taking care of the children.” 


* * * 


Continuing, Mr. Coler said: “It has allowed materialism and 

the materialistic philosophy of socialism to be instilled into the 
minds of children through the public school system, which stu- 
diously excludes all reference to religion and to God. 
" “The consequence of this policy is that Socialism is becom- 
ing a State religion and that the Protestant churches are losing 
their affirmative character, and with it their efficacy for the cause 
of Christianity. 

“Some of the denominations and some who are not of the 
Christian belief are awakening to the danger to the State re- 
sulting from godless schools, Regardless of the State system 
of education they are maintaining their own schools in order 
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that their children may receive instruction in the faith of their 
fathers. 

“The Catholics have a widespread system and are maintaining 
parochial schools everywhere. In the Middle West the Luther- 
ans‘have a very complete primary school organization. The Epis- 
copal Church is beginning to establish schools in which secular 
and religious instruction is commingled, and in this City of New 
York, within the last year or two, the orthodox Jews have 
established similar schools for their children. 

“All these things indicate that this nation is not going to 
allow materialism to control its educational system. Thoughtful 
men expect that the State under this growing impulse will find 
some way of so expending its funds for educational purposes as 
to pay for service rendered and to discriminate in such pay- 
ments against no church and, indeed, against no competent 
teacher of any kind. 

“Some day it will be constitutional to hire a religious teacher 
to furnish secular education,” 

* * * 


Times are changing surely. One needs not go back many 
years to find statements such as these violently denounced as 
un-American and as hostile‘ to the principles upon which our 
boasted common school system rests. Yet Mr. Coler is a repre- 
sentative American; he is not a Catholic, nor were there any 
Catholics among the one hundred and fifty who sat about the 
table of the Methodist Church dinner when the plea for religious 
training in our schools was urged, More gratifying still to 
those who have fought the good fight for fifty years and more 
is the assurance given that scarcely an objection was made to 
the contention advanced by Mr. Coler. Results, it is said, is 
the argument that appeals to the practical American. Can it be 
that the claim advanced by men well versed in school affairs that 
nearly twenty-five per cent. of the graduates leaving certain of 
our high schools are active Socialists, is beginning to open the 
eyes of earnest Christians outside of the Church to the deplor- 
able truth of the disastrous effects upon young people of non- 
. religious training, 


Early in October the registrars of the various Jesuit schools 
in the Middle West published the usual announcements of at- 
tendance at these institutions for the current school year, The 
bulletins show a grand _ total enrollment of 6,727 students on 
October 1 in the schools controlled by the Jesuits in St. Louis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Mary’s, Kansas, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, and Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 
In three of these cities the number of students listed passes the 
1,000 mark—in St. Louis, which has a registration of 1,372; in 
Chicago, where 1,172 are in attendance ; and in Milwaukee, where 
1,146 follow the different courses. Creighton University, the 
one endowed Catholic educational institution in the country, re- 
ports a total of 898 in its various departments. Of the grand 
total, 2,722 are following post graduate courses in universities 
under Jesuit supervision; 689 are doing work in college and ad- 
vanced special classes; and 3,337 are registered in classical and 
English high schools preparatory to entrance into the advanced 
classes of the university schools. The record, with its testimony 
of substantial increase in registration this year, offers comfort- 
ing assurance that the interests of advanced training for our 
Catholic boys are being carefully considered, and that Catholic 
schools are keeping abreast of the progress of our people in 
that section of the country. 

From the East the only report that has as yet come to us is 
that of Georgetown University. This, the Nestor of our Cath- 
olic institutions for advanced training, has 1,300 students, a num- 
ber breaking all previous records of attendance. The freshman 
class is the largest in the history of the university. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Canada, from the commercial point of view, is much what the 
United States was some fifty years ago. Its principal function 
is to furnish raw material, chiefly the products of the soil, and 
is far from being a manufacturing country. Yet the census just 
completed shows that in the older provinces there is that tend- 
ency of the rural population to come into the cities which lies 
at the root of most of the sociological problems of the United 
States and Great Britain, This is seen most of all in the Mari- 
time Provinces and Ontario. The condition of Quebec is fairly 
satisfactory. The population of this province is now, in round 
figures, two million, an increase of a little over 350,000 during 
the past ten years. Of this increase over 250,000 belong to the 
cities and less than 100,000 to the country. Ten years ago tlie 
population was about 460,000 in the cities and nearly 1,200,000 
in the country, so that the increase of rural population was about 
8 or 9 per cent.; and as very little of this is due to immigration, 
notwithstanding a constant outflow to the New England States, 
which is less than in former decades, the figures show that the 
tendency of rural Quebec towards the cities is less than that of 
the surrounding provinces. On the other hand, there has been 
considerable immigration into the cites from abroad, especially 
into Montreal, and this explains satisfactorily their growth be- 
yond their natural increase. 

The discrepancy between the estimated and the actual popu- 
lation is chiefly in the western provinces; and these are com- 
plaining that the census has been taken very inefficiently. As 
it was made under the late government, which was looking to 
the West to increase its supporters, the complaint is antecedently 
groundless; while, on ihe other hand, every one keeping his 
eyes-open has noticed that a considerable number of the Euro- 
pean immigrants into those provinces have drifted down to the 
United States. For this reason we remarked a year ago, in dis- 
cussing the large increase of English and Scottish immigrants 
into this country, that if the government would indicate the 
points at which these entered much light would be thrown on the 
fruit of the efforts to settle them in the western Canadian prov- 
inces. 

A fact in connection with this has come to light in one of 
the westert cities, apparently most prosperous. In 1901 WVan- 
couver, B. C., had only 27,000 inhabitants. With its suburbs, it 
has now 127,000. But it is at this moment engaged in revising 
its list of voters. The list under revision contains some 20,000 
names, and from it no less than 6,000 are to be removed as no 
longer resident. If the last revision occurred three years ago, 
this means that every year one-tenth of its voters leave Van- 
couver, As the larger proportion of its floating population can- 
not consist of voters, this would imply that during the past 
ten years some 200,000 people have spent some time i Van- 
couver, and of them nearly half have declined to settle there. 
Some, of course, have gone to other parts of the province; but 
it seems more than probable that the greater number have 
crossed the border to the United States. 

Altogether, the immigrant population of Canada is in a very 
fluid condition. If this be the case after ten years of apparent 
prosperity, one can judge what will be its condition if a reaction 
should set in. H. W. 


FE. N, Vallandigham, in the Boston Evening Transcript, Oct: 
21, has a good word for the immigrants living in the North 
End, Boston’s “Little Italy.” Settlement workers are surprised 
at the culture of the quarter. But let us quote Mr. Vallandigham. 
“Few Bostonians,” he says, “know the Italian quarter, and it 
thas its surprises even to those who have long been acquainted 
with it~ The quartér has a culture of its own higher than that 
of any other mainly given over to strangers, higher, indeed, 
than that of some quarters where English is the speech of the 
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inhabitants. One meets in the quarter young men, often with 
little or no English, who are far better informed and more sys- 
tematically educated than most native American boys about to 
enter college. Some of the Italians who have picked up a read- 
ing knowledge of English have long been familiar with the 
great works of the language either in the original or in Italian 
translations. In manners the Italians of almost all sorts are apt 
to put Americans a little to shame. In spite of the loud and 
excited talk that one hears on the street and at indoor gatherings 
of Italians, they have a smiling courtesy and a tactful ease fie 
are altogether charming.” 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The Rev. J. Keating, S.J., sends the following on “Catholics 
and Science,” translated from the XN Siécle of September 7, 
1911, to the Catholic Times of Liverpool. The significance of 
the XX Siécle’s appreciation, Father Keating says, will escape 
no one who is aware of the high and quasi-official position it 
holds in the Belgian press: 

“In a meeting of a private and friendly character, held at 
Louvain from the Ist to the 3rd September, about forty repre- 
sentatives of various missionary societies, and of Catholic uni- 
versities, institutions and associations, assembled. 

“This unofficial reunion was due to the initiative of the Rey. 
Father W. Schmidt, S:V.D., director of the international review 
of ethnology and philology, Anthropos. After an instructive 
and extremely cordial interchange of views, the resolution was 
agreed to that an international organization be created, not 
later than next year, if the scheme can be realized in so brief 
a-space. This in no sense implies a new Congress, but it should, 


under Providence, become a practical means of offering, in a- 


-series of ‘Free Vacation Schools’ (Cours libres de vacances), to 
give such missionaries or, Catholic workers as should wish it a 
technical initiation into the sciences which throw light upon the 
various aspects of the religious fact, It might be named an 
‘Ethnology-Religion Week’ (Semaine d’Ethnologie Religieuse). 
Catholic experts would be asked to join it, less in order that 
they might there produce dissertations or monographs suited only 
to an audience of specialists than to communicate to such vol- 
untary students as we have mentioned something of the fruits 
of their professional knowledge, or of the accumulated resources 
of their experience. 

“Tt is hoped that in this way the invaluable ethnological data 
which are already being collected with so much zeal by Catholic 
missionaries will be treated in a most satisfactory and scientific 
manner, and that more light may thus be shed by them upon 
the delicate questions on which, in our times, philosophy, the- 
ology, apologetics, and the press are so constantly called to 
speak, or at least to touch. 

“We trust that the enterprise thus initiated at Louvain, with 
the cooperation of numerous missionaries and Catholic experts, 
and with the emphatic encouragement and express sympathy of 
a distinguished ecclesiastical patronage, will shortly take definite 
shape. We shall then be able to supply our readers with further 
details, certain as we are that this new departure cannot but 
arouse their keenest interest. Indeed, it may be said that, in 
one shape or another, this venture had been living in the hopes 
of every expert and of every intelligent Catholic. It wouid ap- 
pear destined to render marked service at once to science and to 
Catholic apologetics. 

“A movement in which, besides a number of University pro- 
fessors, Franciscans, Dominicans, Jesuits, Marists, Fathers of 
the Society of the Sacred Heart, of the Holy Spirit, White 
Fathers and others are already in collaboration, cannot but ex: 
cite the widest sympathies, and be fertile in results. For effi- 
ciency and permanency, needless to say, a firm financial basis 
will be imperative. Few contributions to the. modern needs of 


the Church could be better advised than the foundation of a 
lecture, or course of lectures, in the ‘summer school.’ ” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The following circular letter has been sent by Cardinal-elect 
Falconio to the Archbishops and Bishops of the United States: 
Your Lordship: 

By a letter of the 18th instant, His Eminence, Cardinal Merry 
del Val, informs me that His Holiness, Pope Pius the Tenth, will 
be pleased to promote me to the high dignity of the Cardinalate 
on the occasion of the next consistory, which will take place on 
the 27th of November. In obedience to the wishes of our Holy 
Father, I have deemed it my duty to accept the great honor which 
he has thus been pleased to confer upon me, and I do so trusting 
that, as a member of the Sacred College, the rest of my life may 
still, with the assistance of God, be of some service to the Church, 

And since my elevation to the Cardinalate will mark the end of 
my mission as Apostolic Delegate to the United States, I deem 
it a sacred duty to express, before my departure, my highest ap- 
preciation of all the kindness which the people of the United 
States have at all times and in all places shown to me during my 
tenure of the office of representative of our Sovereign Pontiff, 
Pius the Tenth; a kindness for which I desire to offer to them 
all my sincerest thanks and my deepest gratitude. 

In a most especial manner, however, my thanks are due to the 
American Hierarchy the lustre of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. I am glad to say that I carry with me to Rome 
the best and most consoling proofs of the great religious and 
social work which is being successfully caried on in this vast 
Republic through the earnest zeal of the Bishops and the efficient 
cooperation of their beloved clergy and faithful people. When 
at Rome, under the shadow of St. Peter’s, though far away from 
you, I shall ever remember with joy and pride this flourishing 
portion, now so endeared to me, of Christ’s divine Church, and I 
shall constantly pray that God may shower in abundance upon 
you all His choicest gifts. 

I take pleasure in announcing to you in conclusion that, until 
a new Delegate has been appointed, Very Rev. Monsignor Bona- 
venture Cerretti, at present Auditor of this Apostolic Delegation, 
will, by appointment of the Holy See, act as Chargé d’Affaires. 

I expect to leave Washington for Rome on the 12th day of 
November. 

Recommending myself and my future to the prayers of Your 
Lordship, I remain very sincerely yours in Christ, 

MD. Farconio, 


Washington, D. C., 31 October, 1911. Apostolic Delegate. 


There was a wonderful religious parade in Philadelphia on 
October 29. Thirty thousand members of fifty. branches of the 
Philadelphia Archdiocesan Union of Holy Name _ Societies 
marched in the third annual demonstration to show their reverence 
for the Holy Name. After passing the Cathedral rectory, on the 
steps of which Archbishop Prendergast reviewed them for three 
hours and a half, the marchers crowded into Logan Square, 
where they assisted at the Solemn Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament, The spectacle was most impressive and 
never to be forgotten by the participants. 


In Baltimore, the other day, Cardinal Gibbons went down to 
the Juvenile Court to sit with Judge Williams and see him try 
the morning docket of the court. The benches where sit the 
youthful penitents were crowded when the Cardinal entered, and 
there were none, even of the boys, who did not recognize the 
slight figure as it passed up to the rail and sat beside the judge. 
A little tow-headed lad with a cowlick was the first offender to 
face the tribunal. He had been throwing stones, and an indig- 
nant woman said that he had broken six windows in her store, 
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The lad was sorry and he wanted to cry; but when he caught 
a glimpse of the twinkling eyes of the Cardinal, he faintly smiled 
and hung his head. “Charley,” said Judge Williams, “you know 
it’s bad to throw stones, don’t you? If everybody were allowed 
to throw stones this city would be a dangerous place to live in. 
It is against the law to throw stones, and we must all obey the 
law. You understand that, don’t you?” Charles understood 
and walked away, promising, on his month’s: parole, that he 
would be a good boy and not throw stones, The Cardinal gazed 
after the boy with keen interest. There was something in Char- 
ley’s manner that pleased the prelate. Case after case was tried— 
‘some of the offenders with smiles, others with tears. One little 
boy, when asked what he had done, said he had done nothing; 
adding as clinching evidence, “I’ve been to my grandmother’s.” 
At the end of the session the Cardinal congratulated Judge 
Williams on what his Eminence said was an admirable institu- 
tion, which was doing splendid work for the state and for society. 
The wise counsel of the Judge and the temperate way in which 
he dealt out justice would be the means of saving many children 
from criminal lives. The whole incident is quite characteristic 
of Cardinal Gibbons, showing how democratic are his ways and 
how he ever keeps in touch with all the people. 


SCIENCE 


At the International Electrochemical Congress held recently 
at Turin it was agreed to adopt provisionally a new code of 
‘international symbols. Mass, length and time are to read Mm, 
Ll, and Tt; electric current, electromotive force, and resistance, 
J, 12, IRS @pbesnntiny ope electricity, Qq; magnetic field and induc- 
tion, H and B; inductance, L. The maximum value of any 
‘quantity is to be indicated by the subscript m. 


Dr. A. R. Meyer, of the University of Greifswald, offers new 
figures regarding the conductivity of iron at different tempera- 
tures. There is a rapid falling off with a rise in temperature 
until the 700 degree Centigrade mark is reached. Above this 
point the decrease is smaller and more neatly uniform, The 
wattage loss in the wire, the current through it, the electro- 
motive force at its ends, and the resistance are all proportional 
to powers of the absolute temperature up to 700 degrees C. 


The recent tests of Messrs. Claude, Ferrier and Driencourt 
for the determination of longitude by wireless have proven 
highly reliable. The positions chosen were Paris and Brest, a 
distance of about 375 miles, and Paris and Bizerta, close to 968 
miles. A comparison of. this method with the telephonic indi- 
cated a mean error of 0.01 second. 


Kernbaum has succeeded in showing that the “oxygenation” 
of water, which two years ago he proved could be effected by 
the ultra-violet rays, may be obtained by sunlight. Since it is 
the ultra-violet rays which are effective, the action is most 
marked at high altitudes, but it is pronounced enough at sea- 
tevel if the water is in the presence of air. F. Tornporr, s.j. 


OBITUARY 


The death of Rev. Charles Eberschweiler, S.J., is mourned by 
countless friends among the Catholic clergy of our country who 
have been trained to the sweet service of the Lord under his 
Spiritual guidance. His life was passed under many skies, and 
amid many varieties of labor. Born at Trierischen, September 
19, 1841, he entered the German province of the Society of Jesus 
in 1860, The course of his theological studies was interrupted 
‘by the Franco-Prussian war, during which he served in the 
German army in charge of the wounded. He was finally ordained 
to the priesthood at St. Beuno’s, Wales, and two years thereafter 


sailed for India, where his activity continued for ten years. Sick- 
ness took him back to Europe, whence after a short stay he 
departed for America, whither he was twice sent, laboring for a 
time among the Indians in Dakota, In 1900 he went to the 
Josephinum at Columbus, O., where he was stationed as spir- 
itual father for the students until death summoned him from 
this most fruitful field, His gentle, child-like, loving, earnest, 
zealous soul has answered to the last call of obedience and has 
found its home at the Heart of the Master. ' 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
NEGLECT OF CITIZENSHIP 


To the Editor of AmERtca: 

After reading the able editorials in last week’s AMERICA on 
Catholic citizenship and on the vote and propaganda of Social- 
ism, and in to-day’s issue the article on “Catholics and Labor 
Unions,” it has seemed to me that a practical. way of furthering 
the interests of Catholic truth through Catholic citizenship would 
be a more general use of the privileges of citizenship by Cath- 


 olics. 


Statistics show that thousands of Catholics who are eligible 
for citizenship and the voting privilege fail to avail themselves 
of either. Many of various nationalities who come to. this 
country, intending to make it their permanent home, either do 
not become naturalized at all or put the matter off for many 
years. Moreover, many of those who are native born do not 
take the trouble to have their names placed on the voting list 
or to vote when registered. 

In the city in which I live, which is sixty-five per cent. Cath- 


' olic, there are between 26,000 and 27,000 males assessed for a 


poll tax. The actual registration of voters is less than 16,000, 
so that between 10,000 and 11,000 who are assessed have no 
power in the government, It is reasonable calculation _ that 
7,000 of these 11,000 are of the Catholic Faith. The whole of ~ 
Massachusetts is about sixty-five per cent. Catholic, and it is 
certain that at least twenty-five per cent. of the eligible Catholic 
population fail to avail themselves of the privileges of voters. 
There is reason to believe that similar conditions exist in many 
parts of the country. It seems plain that the forces of Social- 
ism, and other forces more or less objectionable, can most ef- 
fectually be dealt with by the. elective franchise, It is the duty 
of every man to take part in the government of his nativity or 
adoption, 

The editor of one of the’ leading Catholic journals of the 
country recently admitted that the condition of France to-day 
is directly attributable to the failure of Catholics, who are in 
an overwhelming majority, to take part in the government. 
This certainly is wrong. It is equally so in America, so far as 
the neglect extends. The responsibility cannot be avoided in 
either case. 

I respectfully suggest that through America and other Cath- 
olic journals the Catholic laity be urged to avail themselves of 
the privileges of citizenship. It is unnecessary to say that they 
will use the intelligence and virtue which they possess in pass- 
ing upon matters of public moment, no matter with what political 
party or policy they may align themselves, As you have stated, 
and as every one who has investigated the matter knows, the 
Socialist organization is constant in spreading its propaganda 
and increasing its power, through just such practical agencies as 
I have suggested, and particularly by its voting strength at 
public elections, in labor unions and elsewhere. Clearly it is 
both policy and duty for us to follow similar methods. —Con- 
stant insistance upon this duty, not at any particular season, but 
throughout the year, would be certain to produce results. . 


JAMES B. VALLELy. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 28. 
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396 feet on Audubon Avenue, just one-half block east 
of Forest Park, and one block south of Forest Park 
Boulevard. There is now in course of erection on this 
property at a cost of over $380,000 the handsome new 
fireproof building known as St. Johns Hospital, one of 
the most modern and complete buildings of its kind in 
the United States. 


THIRD: The Southeast Corner of 22d and Morgan 
Streets. Lot fronting 168 feet on Morgan 
Street by a depth of 144 feet 714 inches on 22d Street, 
together with the 3-story brick building, now used as 
the Girls’ Industrial School. 
FIFTH: Eighty-one acres fronting on the Laclede Sta- 
tion Road and Edgar Road in St. Louis County, 
near Webster Groves. A magnificent tract of land 
rapidly increasing in value. 


The Deed of Trust securing these notes is a first 


making the notes exceptionally well secured. 


The Mortgage requires that the improvements be 
Loss, if any, payable to a 


and $100,000 against tornado. 
the benefit of note-holders. 
The Title to all this property is perfect. 


Titles 


SECOND: The Southeast Corner of 23d and Locust 

Streets fronting 106 feet 6 inches on Locust 
Street by 155 feet on 23d Street, together with the 
3-story brick building, known as the St. Johns Hospital 
and covering the entire lot. It it the intention to remove 
said Hospital to the new building above described as 
soon as same is completed. The Girls’ Industrial School 
now at 22d and Morgan Streets will then be removed to 
and will occupy the property at 23d and Locust Streets. 


FOURTH: A strip of ground fronting 451 feet 3 inches 
on the north line of Cook Avenue by a 

depth of 147 feet 6 inches on Newstead Avenue, just 

opposite the Rankin School of Mechanical Trades. 


SIXTH: A tract of land fronting 320 feet on Nichols 

Street and bounded by Main and Concord 
Street in the City of Springfield, Missouri, together with 
the brick Hospital Building, known as St. Johns Hospital 
thereon, erected at a cost of Forty Thousand Dollars, 
exclusive of ground. 


Mortgage on EACH OF THE SIX properties described, 


kept insured in a sum of at least $175,000 against fire 


nd policies held by the Mercantile Trust. Company for 


have been examined and Certificates issued by Title 


Guaranty Trust Co. on the St. Louis City and County properties. 


Notes payable to bearer, 


but if desired may be registered free of charge in name of purchaser. 


A safe and convenient Investment of $500 or multiples of $500 netting purchasers 5%. 
Purchases by non-residents filled with the same dispatch as locally. 


Interviews and correspondence invited. 


REAL ESTATE 
LOAN DEPARTMENT 
FESTUS J. WADE, President. 


Mercantile Trust Company 
J. B. MOBERLY, Real Estate Loan Officer. 
Capital and surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 


Fighth and Locust Streéts 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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9. THE ATTITUDE OF MODERN PROTESTANTS 
TOWARDS THE VIRGINITY OF OUR BLESSED 
LADY. A. J. Maas, S.J. 

1@, 11. GALILEO GALILEI LINCEO. 

93. THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS. 

Rr. Rev. Bishop Luppen, JoHN Gerarp, S.J., S. M. 
Branopi, S.J. 


—1904— 
STATISTICS OF THE LEADING RELIGIOUS DE- 
NOMINATIONS H. A. Krosgz, S.J. 
THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE. 
A. pE Mun. 


D. M. O’Connor, 


8, 4. 
8, 9. 


14. THE CONCORDAT OF 1901. 

15. SUAREZ AND REGICIDE., 

THE VATICAN WHITE BOOK. 

94. THE CATHOLIC PROTECTORATE OF FRANCE IN 
THE EAST AND IN THE FAR EAST. 


—1905— 


8. WHO STARTED THE SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE? 
18. PUBLIC CONTROVERSIES ON RELIGIOUS MAT- 
TERS. Etudes. 


—1906— 


1. THE FRENCH SEPARATION BILL. TEXT. 
18. SCIENCE AND RELIGION. JG: 
16. I. OBJECT OF FEDERATION. 
Rr. Rev. J. F. Reais ey ate D.D. 
II. DIVORCE Hon. DaniEL NEFICK, 
17. HOLY COMMUNION IN THE EARLY C. H. 
Epwarp KING, in the Month. 
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$4. THE DELUSION OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
T. J. Campse.t, S.J. 


—1907— 


1, LEGAL OPINIONS ON THE FRENCH SPOLIATION. 
4. FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. Pizrre Suau, S 
® RECENT PAPAL DOCUMENTS. 
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4. A PRIMARY CIVIC DUTY. 
7. SCIENCE AND HER COUNTERFEIT. J. Gerarp, S.J. 
8 UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
9. PLAIN WORDS ON SOCIALISM. ie 
Devas, M.A. 


11. CATHOLICS AND ane Poe MOVEMENT: 
Rev. Mer. PARKINSON, D.D. 
12. THE MAKING OF A Suiny 
18. MR. BIRRELL’S UNIVERSITY BILL. 
14, STATUS AND PROPERTY RIGHTS OF THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
16. AeA Eee CONSTITUTION ON THE ROMAN 


18. THE ROMAN COURTS. 


17. THE CHURCH THE STRONG SAFEGUARD OF THE 
REPUBLIC. _Most Rev, Wm. H. O’ConNELL, D.D. 
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THE MASS AND THE REFORMATION. 


J. Canon Moyes. 
REVISING THE VULGATE. 
F, A. Gasquet, Abbot, O.S.B. 


—_ 1909 — 
LORD KELVIN AND THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


Cn tb 
PRIMARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE.” 16 

PSYCHOTHERAPY. James J. WatsH, M.D., TLD. 

5. SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. ie II, 
Rev. J. F. Hogan, D.D. 
DARWINISM FIFTY YEARS AFTER. G. Bonert1, S.J. 

CATHOLIC FEDERATION OF TOnDe 

CHARLES RUSSELL. 
Be eee GES) DIOCESAN CATHOLIC FEDERA- 


e Month, May, 709. 
12, 18, 14.. CALVIN’S CONVERSION. 


i 1, Ill, eis 
L BERNARD, in Etudes. 
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JoserH Ricxasy, S.J. 
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THE PASTOR AND EDUCATION 

HOLY COMMUNION FOR CHILDREN. 
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THE HOLY EUCHARIST IN EARLY. 


T. J. Campsett, S.J. 
21. PIUS X ON RECENT MANIFESTATIONS OF 
MODERNISM 


REMOVAL OF PaRISH PRIESTS. 
MAYOR NATHAN’S INSULT TO THE POPE. 
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THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 
oe CAUSES OF THE PORTUGUESE REVOLU- 


5. SPAIN AS SHE.IS: Catholic Herald ef India. 
SOCIALISM IN THE SCE a 


. Birp S. Couzr. 
CONDEMNATION OF MODERNISM 


Rt. Rev ee Kerrey! 
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te Rey: Dr. CLeary. 
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A Fine Biography of aGreat Pioneer 


FATHER LACOMBE 


; THE BLACK ROBE VOYAGEUR 
By KATHERINE HUGHES 
8vo, Illustrated. $2.50 net. By mail, $2.70. 


This biographical story of Pére Lacombe, whom Archbishop Ireland calls the most remark 
able priest Western America has ever seen, is written from the standpoint of historical and 
human interest. It opens with pictures of life in old Quebec; from 1849 onward it deals 
mainly with the West. x : : 

“Yhe subject—strong, humorous, and dominant—passes with a 
one dramatic experience to another in the wilderness, and on to the crowded life of big 
cities, where he still refuses to be commonplace. He is always a Knight-errant of charity, 
a raconteur par excellence, a Genius for friendship, a diplomat among diplomats, d 


great joy-of-life from 


LLL Lea 
MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY UNION SQUARE NEW YORK ~ 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS 


Especially adapted for use in Colleges and 
Schools 


Send for our Circular as to how we wiitl save 
you 50 per cent. on supplies 


SNELLING & SON seat BicoL nN: Y 


Purveyors to U. S. Gov’t 


A Lady of experience offers he: 
services as a guide in the Eternal City 
or other parts of Italy. 


Correspondence Invited. 


MISS RATHE 
Via Paolo Emilio 28it 3. Rome, Italy 


THE 


HAT 


Is universally recognized as the Standard 
by which all others are judged. 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 
(5th Ave. & 23d St.) 


_ 452 FIFTH AVE. 
(Cor. 40th St.) 


161 BROADWAY. 
(Singer Building) . 


ONLY 75 CENTS EACH, POSTPAID 
Keep every number of AMERICA in a handsome ADJUSTABLE BINDER 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83rd Street, New York 
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Sacred Heart Sanitarium 


é Sa FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 


= Unsurpassed results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 
WRITE SISTER SUPERIOR FOR BOOKLET X. 


and Stomach troubes. No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 
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n. A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
pect rien Fi dcotheray; Electricity, Massage, Zander Gymna- 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. Gaited 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 
track connected by tunnel with bath department. 17-acre park. 


2] A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services to the patients. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The Purest 
Petroleum Jelly 


Don’t confuse “ Vaseline” 
with ‘‘petrolatums” or the or- 
dinary petroleum jellies some- 
times offered as the same 
thing. Absolute purity and 
safety are certain in Vaseline 
because ofthe special process 
of refinement and ex¢ra filtra- 
tion by which it is obtained 
from petroleum, 


MANY KINDS—MANY USES 


Safe, reliable and effective 
home remedies for ordinary 
ills and accidents are pro- 
vided by these combinations 
of Vaseline with standard 
specifics. ( 


CAPSICUM VASELINE — Better than a 
mustard jlaster, easier to apply and does 
not blistcr the skiu, Rub on at night for 
sore throat or cold in the chest, 


CARBOLATED VASELINE—A perfect an 
tiseptic dressing. Satest way of utiliz- 
ing the healing valnes of Carbolic Acid 
with the soothing,comfort ot Vaseline, 


VASELINE COLD CREAM—Sa est for 
sensitive skin». Ciean es, h als, beauti- 
fies. preserves the cumplex on. Pro- 
es a healthy, clean, creamy skin. 


WHITE VASELINE—Colds and 
sore throats are always helped 
by White Vaseline taken 
internally. Tasteless, Chil- 
dren like it, 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE 
Best for chapped hands and lips, 
roughness, cold-sores, fever blisters 
Combines the soothing effect of 
camphor with the healing quali- ii } 


ties of Vaseline, } 
=~ 


Besides thes+ there are+ 
 Mentholated Vaseline 

Vaseline Camphorated Creai., < 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc 
Borated Vaseline 


Perfumed White Vaseline 
Pomade Vaseline 


Each of these has its 
specific use described 
in our free 

No better—no safer home 
medicine chest than an 
assortment of these Vaseline 
specialties in 


Sanitary 
Pure Tin Tubes 


(No danger of lead poisoning) 
Recommended and used by as 
cians and nurses. Preserves the ab- 
solute purity of Vaseline and keers 
it free from dust and germs. Es- 
pecially convenient. 

Send for Free Book 
It describes all these different varie. 
ties and tells how and when to use 
them. Free on request. Send for 
it to-day. 

CHESEBROUGH MF6G. CO. 

44 State Street, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: London and Montreal 
Proprietors of 
Every ‘‘ Vaseline’’ Product 


MENEELY BELL CO 
177 BROAGWAN.NEY. CITY, 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


Georgetown University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Directory for Catalogues or Information 


The College (aon lhl pitiegrr a 
The Registrar, 37th & O Sts., N. W. 
The School of Medicine 
. The Dean, 920 H St. N. W. 


The Training School for Nurses 
Georgetown University sae 


The School of Dentistry 
The Dean, 920 H St., N, W. 


The School of Law 
The Dean, 506 E. St., N. W. 


The Astronomical Observatory | 
| The Director, Georgetown University 


Rey. Joseph Himmel, S.J., President 


College of St. Catherine, °t,?s"! 


Minn. 
A Catholic College for Girls. 

Accredited by the Minnesota State Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction and by several prominent 
Universities, 

Seventy Acre Campus. Fireproof Buildings. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN THESE DEPARTMENTS. 
Tue CoxigciaTe, leading to the degree of Bach- 
eler of Arts. Tue AcapEMIc or CoLttecE Prepar- 
Music and PAINTING in their various 


branches. Domestic Art, HovuszHotp Science 
and Cooxinc. Year Book Forwarded on Applice- 
tion. Address: THE SECRETARY. 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
situated. in the romantic Valley of the 
Wissahickon. Degrees conferred. Alse 
Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and Ele 
mentary Departments. Very special advantages 
in Music and Art. The piano student possesses, 
superior opportunities in the use of the Virgil 
Clavier Method pursued throughcut the course. 
The Art Studio is admirably equipped, and bet 


attention is given to the study of Art, 
in theory and practice. Gymnasium pee 
equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis, basket ball, 


fencing, etc. 
SUPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Winona Seminary, Winona, Minneseta 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Faculty of Specialists. Separate college residence. Confers degrees B.A., B.S. and Litt. B. 
Full college preparatory courses—certificates accepted by all leading universities. Secretarial course. 
Conservatory of Music confers degree of B. Mus.—visiting director, Emil Liebling. Departments ef 
Art, Household Economics, Dramatic Expression. Private Rooms. Moderate Prices. Splendid Gym- 
nasium, Extensive Campus. Students from thirteen States. Direct lines of railway ron Chicage, 


Milwaukee, St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Earnest, capable young women who have « purpose in study are solicited. 
WRITE FOR 


CATALOGUE’. .......... . .« . DEPARTMENT BULLETING 
HOLY CROSS wonrcestzr 


COLLEGE ss | Seton Hall College 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. FOUNDED 1856 


Largest Catholic College in America |/3 South Orange, New Jersey 


Extensive grounds and_ exceedingly 
healthy ree New psa ca largs COLLEGE AND 
gymnasium, indoor running track, hot an 
cold baths, modern conveniences. Easily HIGH SCHOOL 
reached on main line from Albany or New 
York to Boston via Springfield. Board, Bayley Hall for Students 
tuition, washing and mending, use of ef Grammar Ceurse 
gymnasium, library and reading room, 
physical instruction and medical attend- 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRES88 
Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres. 


ance, $260 a year. Furnished room and 
attendance extra. Send for catalogue to 
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' Election Results.—In an off election year the Demo- 
erats held a very fair share of the landslide of votes that 
changed the political map of the country in 1910. Prob- 
ably the most important gains of the Republicans were 
in New York State, where they recaptured the Assembly, 
overturned or greatly reduced many up-State Democratic 
pluralities of last year, captured the Board of Aldermen 
in New York, and almost wrested from Tammany the 
control of New York county. The Republicans also won 
back the lower house of the Legislature in New Jersey, 
and elected a Republican Legislature in the new State of 
New Mexico, adding two Senators to that party’s 
strength in the National Senate at Washington. New 
Mexico’s Governor, however, will be a Democrat. Gov- 
ernor Foss, Democrat, won his re-election in Massachu- 
setts, strengthening himself in his party, and scoring a 
victory over the protectionists after a strenuous contest, 
in which the tariff was made a leading issue. The Mass- 
achusetts Governor will have a Republican Legislature 
in his coming administration. Mississippi and Kentucky 
elected Democratic Governors, but Rhode Island’s Re- 
publican Executive carried the State for a fourth term. 
For the second time since the civil war, Maryland chose 
a Republican Governor, Phillips Lee Goldsborough win- 
ning over Arthur P. Gorman by a plurality estimated 
at 2.50\ the remaining fruits of victory as far as the 
State is concerned going to the Democracy. The Demo- 
erats scored a signal triumph in the Republican strong- 
hold, Philadelphia, where the Democratic-Keystone can- 


didate, Blankenburg, defeated Earle, the candidate of 
| 1 


1 


the Penrose organization by a plurality estimated at 
3,000. The significance of this result is clear when these 
figures are compared with the Republican Philadelphia 
pluralities of former years, which have sometimes reached 
125,000. The results of this off-election have been very 
largely disastrous to well-organized party machines. 
Tammany received a severe setback in its attempt tu’ 
control the State Government; the Penrose machine is 
wrecked in Philadelphia; the labor union machine has 
been defeated in San Francisco, and the Cox organiza- 
tion is overwhelmed in Cincinnati. 


Success of the Red Flag.—The most significant result 
of the late election is the great success of the Social- 
ists in nearly every State that voted this year. In New 
York they captured Schenectady, a city with a popula- 
tion of 80,000, electing a Mayor and eight out of thirteen 
councilmen. The first Socialist Assemblyman in the 
State was also elected from that city. Two good-sized 
Ohio cities—Lima and Canton, the latter the home of 
McKinley—put in Socialist Mayors, and there were 
eight lesser cities in Ohio that did the same. The State 
of Mississippi, supposedly indifferent, like all the South- 
ern States, to the creed of collectivism, almost put the 
Socialist candidate in the Lieutenant-Governor’s chair. 
Rhode Island, the smallest State of the Union, elected its 
first Socialist member of the General Assembly. In 
Pennsylvania the Socialists lost Reading by a narrow 
margin, but they captured New Castle. In the latter city 
a free speech fight has been waging, and Socialist editors 
of the local “Free Press” weekly have been sent to jail. 
Socialist Mayor Tyler, of New Castle, is a railroad brake- 
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man. Reading added five Councilmen to its last year’s Mexico.—QOne of President Madero’s first official acts 


record of a Socialist member of the legislature. Per- 
haps the most noteworthy feature of the situation is that, 
contrary to expectation, Socialism has not made its pro- 
gress in the great centres of population but in the small 
cities and towns. 


Lincoln Memorial Dedicated.—A granite temple en- 
shrining the rude log cabin in which Abraham Lincoln 
was born one hundred and two years ago, was dedicated 
at the Lincoln farm, near Hodgenville, Ky., on Novem- 
ber 9. The ceremony marked the consummation of a 
nation-wide movement to convert the Lincoln birth 
place into a national park, and to erect therein a suitable 
monument to the great War President. On the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, Theodore Roose- 


velt, then President, laid the cornerstone of the mem-. 


orial. Throngs from all parts of the United States 
witnessed the acceptance of the memorial and farm for 
the nation by President Taft. Former Governor Joseph 
W. Folk, of Missouri, president of the Lincoln Farm 
Association, introduced the speakers, President Taft re- 
sponding for the nation; Governor Augustus Willson, 
of Kentucky, for Lincoln’s native State; General John 
C. Black, former commander-in-chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, for the soldiers of the North, and 
General John B. Castleman, of Kentucky, for the 
soldiers of the South. Senator Borah, of Idaho, delivered 
an address on “Lincoln the Man.” Cut into one wall of 
the memorial hall are these words: “Here, over the 
log cabin where Abraham Lincoln was born, destined to 
preserve the Union and free the slaves, a grateful peo- 
ple have erected this memorial to humanity, peace and 
brotherhood among the States.” The land on which Lin- 
coln spent part of his boyhood was bought a few years 
ago by Robert J. Collier, of New York, and by him 
transferred to the Lincoln Farm Association, which de- 
cided that the farm should be turned into a national 
monument, not through the subscriptions of a few rich 
men, but by the aid of many thousands of American 
citizens. The cost of the completed monument is $112,- 
000, with a surplus fund of $50,000, which has been in- 
vested in safe securities and presented to the common- 
wealth of Kentucky to provide the necessary main- 
tenance. 


Profit in Postal Service—For the first time since 
1883, the Post Office Department during the fiscal year 
ending June 30,1911, was carried on at a profit. In 
twenty-four months the conduct of the postal service has 
resulted in changing a deficit of $17,479,770 for the 
fiscal year 1909 to a surplus of $219,118 for the fiscal 
year 1911. During the last year the audited revenues 
of the Department were $237,879 823. 
expenditures $237,648,926. losses re- 
duced the surplus by $11,779. These facts are detailed 
in a report of Charles A. Kram, auditor for the Post 
Office Department. 


and the audited 


Certain small 


‘own party will be divided. 


after his inauguration on November 6 was to request 
the Washington Government to increase its vigilance 
over Mexican plotters at San Antonio, Texas, where he 
had put the finishing touches to his plan for the over- 
throw of Diaz.——Insurrectionary movements in various 
parts of the republic and the ominous departure for 
foreign shores of staunch friends of old General Reyes 
bespeak a stormy and dangerous time for the new ad- 
ministration.——The cabinet as announced before the in- 
auguration has undergone changes, for there was a very 
general protest against assigning to Vice-President Pino 
Suarez the portfolio of the Interior. Don Abraham 
Gonzalez, recently elected Governor of Chihuahua, will 
hold it—-—The official returns for the Presidential elec- 
tion show that of the 25,000 electors only 20,145 actually 
cast valid ballots, all but 148 being for Madero. Pino 
Suarez received only 10,247. The votes in six districts 
were thrown out for irregularities. 


Canada.—Sir James Whitney, the Conservative 
Premier of Ontario, and Mr. Rowell, the Liberal leader, 
have issued their manifestos in view of the general elec- 
tion. Both avoid very carefully the bi-lingual school 
question ; the former gives no sign of having pledged 
himself to the Orange element of his party to procure 
their abolition. Mr. McBride, Premier of British 
Columbia, has reached Ottawa to seek concessions from 
the Government which will put public lands, fisheries, etc., 
more into the hands of the provincial Government. 
There is a general idea that when these matters are set- 
tled, he will enter the Borden cabinet. This, however, 
will depend very much upon the Conservatives’ pros- 
pects of remaining in power. The naval policy is their 
great difficulty, and they are far from speaking on it 
with one voice. If they do not accept the referendum 
their days, apparently, are numbered. If they do, and 
the country accepts the position of the Nationalists, their 
If the Ontario Conservatives 
insist on the abolition of bi-lingual schools there will be 
a breach in Federal politics between the Government 
and its Nationalist supporters. If Mr. Borden’s in- 
fluence is thrown against that abolition he will’ offend 
Ontario Conservatives and bring about dissensions in his 
own cabinet. The feeling is growing that the snow 
will destroy a good deai of the unthreshed wheat in the 
West, a misfortune we foresaw some weeks ago. 


Great Britain—Now that the House of Lords no 
longer impedes Liberal legislation, Mr. Asquith finds an 
obstacle in the discussions of the House of Commons. 
He announced, therefore, that the Insurance Bill’ must 
go through in 18 days; and to obtain this, he has not 
only provided for wholesale cloture, but also has pub- 
lished a time-table. showing the clauses that must be 
disposed of each day, an unheard-of proceeding. On 
November 8 Parliament was sutprised by the statement 
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that the Government intended to pass a manhood suffrage 
bill. Besides conferring the suffrage on all over 21, 
this measure will remove all other existing qualifications ; 
and consequently no one will have more than one vote. 
——The next day Mr. Balfour resigned the leadership 
of the Unionist party. He has been out of touch with 
many of the members for some time, but the general im- 
pression is, that looking on a political reaction as so far 
off that he cannot hope to lead the party to victory, he 
thinks the time has come to make way for a younger 
man. The municipal elections show considerable 
gains by Labor and Socialism in the larger towns —— 
The joint executive committee of the railway trades 
unions has ordered a ballot, returnable December 5, to 
determine whether the report of the royal commission 
shall be accepted, or whether the recognition of the 
unions shall be forced on the companies by a general 
strike. Lieutenant Schultz, a German officer of 
hussars, has been found guilty of espionage, and has 
been sentenced to 21 months’ imprisonment. His 
specific offence is the trying to find out the way in which 
English officers, especially of the navy, regard a possible 
war with Germany. 


Ireland.—In answer to criticisms of the Irish Party’s 
action in supporting the Government’s method of ex- 
pediting the Insurance Bill, Mr. Redmond said that the 
amendments he was offering to the measure met the 
objections of the Irish Bishops and County Councils, and 
these amendments would be passed into law. Various 
forecasts, alleged to be authoritative, of the details of the 
Home Rule Bill, were declared by Mr. Asquith to be 
unfounded. The statement of the Daily News that the 
Irish Parliament would have control of Customs and 
Excise but without power to erect a tariff wall against 
England, has received some credence. The Customs and 
Excise yield over two-thirds of Ireland’s total revenue. 
The Protestants of Northeast Ulster, the only part 
of Ireland that is predominantly Unionist, are becoming 
much divided on the subject of Home Rule. Lord 
Pirrie and Mr. Shillington, representing the shipping 
and linen: industries, and some two hundred leaders in 
other important business concerns, have declared in its 
favor, and a meeting in Belfast of three thousand Lib- 
erals, chiefly Protestants, demanded such a measure of 
self-government as would give Ireland control of Cus- 
toms and Excise, immediately or ultimately. Mr. Sloan, 
ex-M. P.. the leader of the “Orange Democrats,” has 
protested against the efforts of Sir Edward Carson and 
others to stir up passion among the workingmen of 
Ulster, whose interests had been promoted, not by the 
official leaders of Orangeism, but by the Irish Party: 
The religious cry would no longer serve; “the day of 
hypocrisy is past.” Ulster would not fight to retain 
“the nest of incompetency and political corruption called 
Dublin Castle.’ The Orange workingmen would not 
condemn the Home Rule Billi until they had seen it, and 


then they would probably find in it their own emancipa- 
tion——Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin, referring to a 
Protestant bishop's fears that an Irish Parliament would 
confiscate Protestant church property or, at least, restore 
to Catholics the churches that had been taken from them, 
said there was no ground for alarm. Such Protestant 
churches as St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin, which had 
been violently seized by Henry VIII, without vestige of 
legal process, might be restored by amicable arrange- 
ment, but Irish Catholics would not copy the methods 
of Henry VIII and his successors. 


Tripoli—Through his Minister of Foreign Affairs 
the Sultan has asked the United States Government to 
protest against the atrocities which he declares are com- 
mitted by the Italian military authorities in Tripoli 
against unoffending citizens. On Monday, November 
6, it was officially announced at Constantinople and else- 
where that the Turks had recaptured Derna in Tripoli 
from the Italians, killing 500 and taking the rest of the 
defenders prisoners. This was denied later by the Italian 
Government.——A large number of the best Turkish 
army officers have gone to Tripoli to direct military 
operations. They reached the front by passing through 
Egypt.—— The Herald correspondent, on November 9, 
cables that the reprisals of the Italians were severe, but 
that they were called for by the fiendish attack on the 
ambulances, the Turks imagining that the nurses were 
priests on account of the red cross which they wore. 
The “atrocity” reports are held to be “baiting” by the 
English press. Worse things happened, it is said, in the 
British occupation of India, the Soudan, and the 
Transvaal. The cruelties are emphatically denied by 
General Caneva, and whatever occurred was due to the 
unparalleled treachery of the Arabs, who had been kindly 
treated by the Italians, but who, nevertheless, fell on the 
unsuspecting troops and not only murdured many, but 
shamefully mutilated them. The newspaper corres- 
pondents, both Italian and foreign, are forbidden to follow - 
the troops in the African campaign. The order was 
probably given subsequently to the recent stories that had 
been sent out to the world. 


Portugal. Owing to opposition in the Congress, the 
Chagas ministry resigned. Augusto Vasconcellos is 
the new premier. While agent of the republic in Spain, 
his insistence and importunity won for him the significant 
title of “the unavoidable.”——President Arriaga has 
signed the law creating a special.court for trying con- 
spirators. The measure has caused little outside com- 
ment, yet when Spanish tribunals of long standing tried 
certain conspirators, the press of the world wailed and 
groaned ——Great Britain has insisted that Portugal, as 
an ally, shall spend $25,000,000 on a navy, the vessels 
to be built in England. But as the treasury is hard 
pressed to meet the outlay entailed by keeping the army 
on a war footing and by employing so many spies, it is 
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difficult to see where so vast a sum is to be found. 
The name of the Patriarch of Lisbon is not found among 
those to be created Cardinals on November 27. The 
‘Concordat between the Holy See and the Portuguese 
kingdom provided that a Patriarch of Lisbon should be 
raised to the purple at the first consistory after his in- 
duction into office. There is now but one Portuguese 
member of the Sacred College, Cardinal Netto, O.F.M., 
formerly Patriarch of Lisbon, who is aged and infirm. 


China.—The revolution has been carrying all before it, 
and the death knell of the Manchu dynasty is thought 
to be sounding. The imperialists retook Hankow and 
ravaged with fire an area two miles long and a half mile 
wide, but republican successes are recorded nearly every- 
where e'se. Shanghai, a city of great commercial and 
strategic importance has quietly surrendered to the rebels, 
three of the Emperor’s gunboats went over to the enemy, 
and Ching Kiang, another large and wealthy town also 
yielded, while Canton, the largest city of China, with its 
population of more than a million, declared itself inde- 
pendent on November 9th. In fact, Nanking, a great 
literary center, and Peking, the capital, are the only im- 
portant strongholds of the Manchus that are left. The 
former city succeeded in repelling an attack of the rebe’s, 
and Peking has an imperial army in it of more than 
22,000, but Prince Chung, the acting Premier, doubted 
whether they would defend the city. Differences mean- 
while have arisen between the National and Provincial 
Assemblies regarding a constitution. Yuan Shi Kai, the 
new prime minister, seemed loath to come to Peking, 
‘fearing assassination it is said. General Chang, com- 
mander of the twentieth division of the imperial army, 
who was to cooperate with Yuan Shi Kai in saving the 
dynasty has resigned, while General Wu Tu Chen, a 
popular general of the Emperor’s, has been killed by the 
order, as is believed, of the supporters of the dynasty. 
Li Yuan Hing, the rebel chief, would not cease fighting 
at the command of the National Assembly, great un- 
easiness prevails at the capital, and foreign warships are 
in readiness to protect Americans and Europeans. 


Germany.—The announcement of the various articles 
of the Morocco-Congo agreement have stirred up a 
mighty wave of disapproval, which is at present sweep- 
ing over Germany. The official organs strove in vain to 
proclaim the value and advantages of the extensive ter- 
ritorial acquisitions, while the conservative papers were 
guarded in their remarks and emphasized especially the 
industrial securities which Germany had gained in 
Morocco. In general, however, the tone of the press 
was one of open hostility to the policy of the govern- 
ment. On November 9 the Morocco-Congo debate 
was opened in the Reichstag by the imperial Chancellor, 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, who vigorously defended 
the terms of the agreement. He declared that terri- 
torial aggrandizement had not been the object of send- 


ing the Panther to Agadir, that British interference had 
not influenced in the least the course of the recent nego- 
tiations, and that Morocco was not worth the fearful 
price of a world-wide war. He argued that the indus- 
trial advantages in Morocco and the gain in the Congo 
were sufficient compensation, and maintained that the 
national dignity had in nowise been lowered. “We are 
not living in the Homeric age,” he exclaimed, “when 
threats and boasting were thought necessary. Germany 
is strong enough to dispense with such shield-rattling 
and will know how to draw the sword when the tine 
comes.” His words met with no response, except now 
and then’ with questions or bitter laughter, especially 
from the Socialist wing. General applause was, how- 
ever, elicited by the sentiment that his duty was to avert 
war where it was avoidable and not demanded by his 
country’s honor. The conduct of von Lindequist in his 
relations with the press he stigmatized as indiscreet. 
His final words, as he sat down amid an intense silence 
on the part of the House, were characteristic of the man: 
“T expect no praise and I fear no blame.” He was 
followed by the Centralist leader, Baron von Hertling. 
He declared that the Moroccan policy, dating back to the 
Kaiser’s journey, was not a golden page in the history 
of Germany ; that it began with a mistake, and had since 
been carried on with indecision. Deputy Heydebrand 
then began a most violent attack upon the government 
and the Chancellor, and appealed to the policy of the 
armed hand. The Crown Prince, who occupied the royal 
box, gave evidence of most enthusiastic satisfaction, 
especially when the speaker, in reference to England, 
said that Germany knew where to find her foe, and 
spoke of the “German sword which alone can guarantee 
the German prestige.” The entire speech was intensely 
belligerent. and met with loud app!ause. The attitude 
of the Crown Prince towards the imperial Chancellor 
was offset by the invitation extended to him and his 
wife by the Emperor to dine that night with the imperial 
family. 


Hungary.—The obstructionists in the Hungarian 
Chamber of Deputies, who for months past had blocked 
every measure that came before the House and had 
brought about the resignation of a president of the 
Chamber by their persistent opposition, have unexpect- 
edly made their peace with the governmental faction. The 
national workingmen’s party, which forms the govern- 
mental majority, was determined to stand solidly by the 
Minister President, Count Kuehen. The latter had only 
two days previous declared his intention to wage a 
relentless war against the opposition, whose purpose it 
was to overturn him and dissolve the House. Now that 
the leaders of the various factions have sheathed their 
swords and given each other the embrace of friendship 
we may look to see energetic measures taken in the near 
future, since the long spell of forced inactivity is finally 
broken. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


“ Catholics and Non-Catholic Worship 

We have to take a great deal on trust in this world. 
We trust our butcher and our baker and our milkman even 
more than they trust us; if we did not we should be very 
miserable. We do not, as a rule, ask for testimonials and 
diplomas; but take for granted that our banker, should 
we be fortunate enough to have one, is not a thief, and 
that our doctor, should ill health make us consult one, is no 
charlatan. But this natural tendency to trust our fellow- 
men may get us into trouble if not controlled with pru- 
dence; and so Protestants are continually being deceived 
through their readiness to take for granted theological 
science in their ministers. 

As a general rule these have no theology, and fre- 
quent examples of their ignorance prove it. One of the 
latest of these examples was given in England by Bishop 
Welldon, formerly of the Protestant diocese of Calcutta, 
now comfortably settled in the Deanery of Manchester. 
Speaking at the St. Asaph Diocesan Conference he said 
that the ‘Church of Rome” held every act of Protestant 
worship to be a sin. Bishop Vaughan, Coadjutor of the 
Bishop of Salford, accused him of misrepresentation, and 
he tried to prove his assertion by the following argument: 
The Church of Rome regards participation in Protestant 
worship as sinful; therefore it holds every act of 
Protestant worship to be a sin. Ignoring the suppressed 
minor premises: “Every act of Protestant worship is a 
participation in Protestant worship,” which would be 
true only in the supposition that there is no such thing 
as private individual prayer distinctively Protestant, 
something we, at least, cannot admit, he proceeded with 
a show of great learning to establish his major proposi- 
tion. “It is a matter of common notoriety,” he said, “It 
is found in most manuals of Roman Catholic theology. 
Let us take the first that comes to hand, etc.” The sug- 
gestion that Bishop Welldon was writing in his library, 
of which the shelves were groaning under the weight of 
Catholic manuals of theology, is exquisitely absurd, since 
“the first that came to hand” was “Father Bertrand Con- 
way’s ‘Replies to Questions received in Missions to Non- 
Catholics, ” for which he was indebted to a lady corres- 
pondent. Father Conway would hardly call his book a 
“manual of theology,’ but a Catholic priest’s notion of 
such a manual must necessarily differ widely from a 
Protestant clergyman’s. One will notice, too, the pre- 
tence to an exhaustive knowledge of Catholic theology 
implied in the careful restriction: “most manuals.” Vet 
the qualification only makes Bishop Welldon’s ignorance 
the more glaring. Probably one-half of our manuals 
treat of dogma; and in none of these does the statement 
occur, except by accident. On the other hand, it is found 
practically in every manual of moral theology. So much 
for Bishop Welldon’s logic and for his acquaintance with 


Catholic authors. Let us come to the question: what do 


Catholic theologians mean when they say that to parti- 
cipate in Protestant worship is a sin. 

In one of the good old books which Bishop Welldon 
must have known. in his childhood, was the following 
useful tale: Two brothers, Tommy and Harry, asked 
their uncle’s permission to play in the barn. The uncle 
granted it, and admonished them to be careful to close 
the door on entering, lest a calf confined there should 
escape. In their glee they forgot all about the door. 
After some time they noticed it wide open, and the calf 
was nowhere to be seen. “Never mind!” cried Tommy, 
“We'll shut it now. Then we shall be able to say we 
shut the door, and the escape of the calf will not be 
blamed on us.” As he returned to the house his uncle 
asked him whether they had let the calf out. “No, sir,” 
was the reply, “the calf is safe in the barn.” <A few 
moments later Harry entered. “Well, Harry, did you 
have a fine game? said his uncle. “Alas!” he answered, 
“We forgot all about the door, and the calf has escaped.” 
The uncle examining into the matter found the animal 
in the barn hidden behind the corn-bin. The question 
then arose which of the two boys told the lie. Objec- 
tively Tommy’s statement was true and Harry’s was 
false. Because the calf was really safe in the barn. But, 
as lying consists in contradicting, not what is objectively 
true, but what the speaker’s mind judges to be true, 
Tommy was punished as a liar and Harry received the 
truthful boy’s reward. 

Let us apply this very distinction to the matter in hand. 
Protestant worship considered objectively and in the ab- 
stract is evidently unacceptable to God, for it rests on a 
religion He has not instituted. An act of that worship 
considered subjectively as a concrete human act is sinful 
or the reverse, according to the state of the intellect and 
will of its agent. If he apprehends it as it really is, and, 
nevertheless, performs it deliberately, it is a sin. If he 
apprehends it as pleasing to God and therefore wills its 
performance, though he be wrong as regards the fact, 
his act is no sin, and if he be in the state of grace it is a 
meritorious act of religion. The Catholic participating 
in Protestant worship is in the former case: the Protestant 
exercising his worship either privately or in common, is, 
so far as we know, in the latter. Unless, therefore, his 
bad faith be evident we must always presume that he is 
in good faith, not only because God reserves to Himself 
the judgment of the secrets of the human heart, but also 
because his worship has its origin in the recognition of 
man’s obligation to acknowledge exteriorly his de- 
pendence on God, and becomes vitiated objectively be- 
cause the means it uses to do so are not those appointed 
by God. The moral theologian, therefore, will say to 
every Catholic—and it is to these only that the moral 
theologian speaks directly—‘It is sinful to participate in 
Protestant worship.” No moral theologian will say with- 
out the distinction we have indicated: “Every act of 
Protestant worship is a sin,” and the prudent moral 
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theologian would avoid this formula and say instead: 
“Protestant worship, inasmuch as it is Protestant, con- 
sidered objectively and apart from the dispositions of 
the subject, connot be acceptable to God.” The reason is 
sufficiently evident. The distributive phrase ‘‘every act” 
fixes the attention on each individual act in all its in- 
dividuating notes of time, place, circumstances and the 
subject, with his particular apprehension of the nature 
of his worship and the particular quality of his will in 
performing it. Hence it tends to exclude the abstract 
objective order to which the Catholic doctrine would con- 
fine it, and to push forward the concrete subjective order 
in which no Catholic would dare to assert it. 

The Protestant clergy ought to realize that Catholic 
theology is a science which they have not the training to 
understand, and that if they dabble in it they are bound 
to fall into many blunders. If out of these blunders 
comes misrepresentation, however innocently expressed, 
the injury done cannot be considered small. 

Henry Woops, S.J. 


Was Bishop Ketteler a Socialist? 


“LaSalle, the most brilliant of all the leaders of Social- 
ism, won over Archbishop von Ketteler, of Mainz, Ger- 
many, to his line of thought. Von Ketteler was in a fair 
way to fill the ranks of the German Socialists, when 
Windthorst, able as a leader, statesman and economist, 
kept the Catholic masses tied up to his Central party.” 

The author of these astounding statements is a 
prominent American Catholic publicist and lecturer, and 

the Catholic journal that gave them publicity counts its 
readers by the hundreds of thousands. Bishop (not 
Archbishop) von Ketteler is here held up as a mere dupe 
of Ferdinand Lassalle (not LaSalle), as a more or less 
successful “whip” of the German Socialist Labor Party. 
There is no telling what havoc he would have worked 
in the Catholic ranks if Windthorst had not sent him 
about his business. 

Perhaps it will interest the readers of AMERICA to 
know what Windthorst really thought of Ketteler. In 
the introduction to the fourth edition of Ketteler’s 
famous book, “Die Arbeiterfrage und das Christentum”’ 
(The Labor Question and Christianity), Mainz, 1890, 
he says: 


“In bishop Ketteler we venerate the doctor and 
leading champion of Catholic social  aspira- 
tions. .» It is and will ever remain our glory 
that it was a Prince of the Catholic Church who, at 
a time when the Manchester Theory completely 
‘dominated public opinion, had the courage to raise 
the’ flag of Christian social reform, adopting what 
was just in Lassalle’s criticism of prevailing condi- 
tions and ideas, but also pointing out the errors and 
weak points of his system. I do not know a better 
exposition of the Christian point of view on the 
social question or a clearer presentation of the de- 
fects and the one-sidedness of the naturalistic posi- 
tion [than ‘The Labor Question and Christianity’ ].” 


years later, in 1893, Professor Hitze, -the 
greatest Catholic sociologist of Germany, during the 
memorable debate in the Reichstag on the Socialistic 
Labor State of the Future, declared in the name of the 
Centre party: ‘We shall always return to the grand 
socio-political ideas of Ketteler; we shall always look 
on Ketteler as the man to whom we owe our social 
platform; we shall continue to build on the foundations 
laid by him.” 


And what does our Holy Father think of Ketteler? 


“We rejoice,’ he wrote to the Committee charged 
with the preparations for the fifty-eighth Katholikeri- 
tag, “that preparations are being made for the an- 
nual German Catholic Congress to be held in Mainz, 
and that, at the same time, the hundreth anniversary 
of the birth of Bishop von Ketteler is to be solemnly 
commemorated. It is indeed a laudable wish to cele- 
brate the praises of a man who deserved so well of 
the Church and the State, and we were rejoiced to 
hear that, not merely the citizens of Mainz, but the 
Catholics of all Germany were anxious to do honor 
to his memory with thankful hearts, knowing as 
they do with what enthusiastic ardor he ever de- 
fended the rights of religion and of the Apostolic 
See; with what wisdom he expounded the Christian 
teachings, especially on the social question, for 
whose solution, as he showed conclusively, the 
Catholic Church offers such marvellously efficacious 
and salutary remedies; with what zeal he cham- 
pioned the cause of the men and women whose lot 
in life is daily toil, knowing also what glory his 
splendid words and deeds shed on the city whose 
Bishop he was.” 


Three 


Ketteler’s political and sociological ideas have been 
repeatedly analyzed by German, French and Swiss 
writers. In 1896 M. de Girard, of Fribourg, made them 
the subject of an academical dissertation. The conclu- 
sions he arrived at may be summed up briefly as follows: 

Politically Ketteler was an anti-Liberal, an Ultra- 
montane in the true sense of the word. His principles 
were, so to say, borrowed from the Syllabus of Pius 
IX, though developed before the publication of that 
famous document. (Cf. Ketteler, “Liberty, Authority, 
and the Church,” Mainz, 1862). 

The substance of the political problem, according to 
Ketteler, consists in harmonizing the principle Of au- 
thority with the principle of liberty in the State. Con- 
trary to the tendency of his age, he showed himself a 
warm partisan of local autonomy, of self-government, 
and an inveterate enemy of absolutism and centralization. 
The political order can have no other purpose than to 
make the way to heaven as smooth as possible for man 
by permitting him to develop his personality to its full 
extent here below: the best Constitution is that which 
gives the individual, the family and the other ‘social 


organisms the greatest amount of liberty and at the same 


time subordinates their private interests to the common 
good. 

Econmically Ketteler steers a middle course between 
Schultze-Delitzsch and Lassalle. He cannot be said to 
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have belonged to any school of economists; he gave the 
impulse to the movement that resulted in what is called 
the Catholic school. When he formulated his theories, 
they formed a category apart. Some of his ideas he 
found in the writings of the Fathers, others he drew 
from the storehouse of the Summa of St. Thomas, all 
of them were latent in Catholic tradition, but when he 
proclaimed them in 1848, they appeared extraordinarily 
new. No one had gone to the trouble of searching out 
the Catholic sociological principles under the centuries of 
débris that hid them from view. 

Ketteler’s criticism of the capitalistic, or unregulated 
régime is at times bitter and even violent. Occasionally 
he repeats the reproaches hurled at the so-called Man- 
chester School without examining them as to their 
foundations in fact. The economical laws of modern so- 
ciety as they were developed by Lassalle appealed 
strongly to him, but it is an ugly calumny to class him 
on this account amongst the Socialists or their abettors. 

Indeed, an impassable abyss divides’ the Bishop of 
Mainz from Marx and Engels, from Lassalle and Bebel. 
First of all his Catholicity. He takes his stand on the 
dogmas of the existence of God and the immortality of 
the soul, the Fall of man and his Redemption, while 
positivism and materialism are the traits which the 
various forms of Socialism have in common. In regard 
to the right of private property Ketteler and the Social- 
ists cannot be reconciled. Communism, collectivism con- 
stitute the foundation of the Marxian theory; Ketteler 
proclaims on all occasions the inviolability of private 
property, which is, in his eyes, a necessary postulate of 
human progress. 

Neither is there anything Socialistic in Ketteler’s 
views on the intervention of the State. He appeals to 
the State only for the protection of certain essential 
rights of the workingman, rights violated by our actual 
régime; his aim is to forestall as much as possible the 
direct interference of the law by regulations emanating 
from autonomous professional groups. Lassalle wished 
to transform stage by stage the régime of private prop- 
erty. With the aid of the State, capital was to pass 
gradually out of the hands of its present possessors into 
those of the workman. Ketteler would not hear of this, 
because he thought that such interference exceeded the 
legitimate powers of the State. 

A glance at any one of the bishop’s social brochures 
shows that he was no State Socialist in the accepted 
sense of the word; on the contrary, he assigns a very 
restricted mission to the State in the work of social re- 
forme (Cie @The Catholics in the German Empire: 
Draft of a Political Programme,” Mainz, 1873.) 

As a constructive economist Ketteler is: also? far te- 
moved from. Economic Liberalism, as well as Socialism. 
The means from which he expects most for thé ameliora- 
tion of labor conditions is cooperation, 
adapted to the exigencies of modern industrial life “He 
believes in cooperative production, but insists that the 
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capital required be furnished by voluntary contributions 
—by a “taxation of Christianity.” Lassalle wished to 
establish a net-work of cooperative unions with the aid 
of capital supplied by the State and raised by taxation. 
(Cf. “Christianity and the Labor Question,’ Mainz, 
1864.) | 

Marx and Lassalle began by preaching that social re- 
form is possible only by subverting the actual social and 
economical order of the world; Ketteler taught that all 
social reform must begin with the interior regeneration 
of the heart. Christianity, religion, the Church, ‘has no 
place in the Socialistic Labor State of the future; Ket- 
teler insists that, without the aid of the Church there is 
no hope of ever adequately solving the social problem. 
The watchword of Socialism is war—war of the masses 
against the classes until the fourth estate shall have dis- 
possessed the others; Ketteler’s watchword is peace, his 
ideal, conciliation, true fraternity—both the employer and 
the employed have rights that must be respected and 
duties that must be observed. Poverty will not disap- 
pear from the earth, but the vast majority of men can be 
put in a position to obtain the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life, and Christianity will provide for the 
rest. 

If anyone wishes to form his own judgment on the 
absolute orthodoxy of Ketteler’s sociological teachings, 
let him take the Encyclical Rerum Novarum, of May 15, 
1891, in one hand and “The Labor Question and 
Christianity” or “The Catholics in the German Empire” 
in the other; he will find the word of the bishop con- 
firmed point by point by the Pontifical authority. (Cf. 
American Ecclesiastical Review, 1911, July, August, ete.) 

No, Ketteler was not “in a fair way to fill the ranks 
of the German Socialists.” On the contrary, to his initia- 
tive it was due that the Church of Germany was brought 
into closer relations with the great social problems of 
the day, and that the inroads of Socialism into the ranks 
of the Catholic classes were effectually 
GrorGE METLAKE. 
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The Hotel Biron 


In consequence of the iniquitous laws passed against 
religious orders by the French Government a number of 
monastic buildings have been swept away in Paris, and 
commonplace six-storied houses are quickly replacing 
these homes of prayer and the shady gardens that sur- 
rounded them. 

These rapid transformations not only represent a cry- 
ing injustice, the fact that peaceable, law-abiding citizens 
are deprived of their property and sent adrift; they are 
also deplored by archeologists and antiquarians, who, 
apart from any religious feeling, are indignant at the 
barbarous destruction of these historical or picturesque 


landmarks. 
Among the religious buildings to which are attached 
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many, interesting memories, the Hotel Biron, belonging 
to the nuns of the. Sacred Heart, stands first and 
foremost. It is an excellent specimen of architec- 
ture under Louis XIV, and when the nuns’ property 
was seized by the liquidateur a group of archeologists 
resolved to save the noble mansion from wanton de- 
struction. Yielding to the pressure of public opinion, 
the Government bought the Hotel Biron and_ tacitly 
agreed to preserve it as an historical monument. A Rus- 
sian hired the chapel, and the “fétes” that he gave within 
its walls seemed organized with a view to wounding the 
feelings of Catholics; other tenants, chiefly artists, were 
allowed to live in the big rooms; only the park, with its 
wide alleys and noble trees, was left untouched, a wilder- 
ness in the heart of the city, with a pathetic beauty all its 
own. 

Then, a few weeks ago, it was found that a well- 
known actor, M. de Max, had hired part of the chapel 
and was busy establishing a bathroom in the sacristy. 
The newspapers took up the subject and summoned the 
Government to keep its promise of preserving the build- 
ing, whereupon M. de Max and his fellow-tenants had 
orders to depart, and the Hotel Biron has now relapsed 
into solitude and silence. It is generally believed that it 
will become a Lycée de filles, and this seems a cruel 
irony to those who are acquainted with the methods of 
the Government schools, where so-called neutrality gen- 
erally conceals a spirit of insidious and active irreligion. 

The big, solemn-looking “hotel,” a familiar object to 
the Parisians of to-day, has a chequered history. It was 
a dwelling house and a prison before becoming a con- 
vent. 

Its first master was a successful financier named Abra- 
ham Peyreuc, originally a barber, who made a large for- 
tune under Louis XV through lucky speculations. He 
died in 1732 and left a daughter, Anne Marie Peyreuc de 
Maras. She grew up between a frivolous mother and a 
convent home which, like many convents of that day, re- 


sembled rather a ponitortable and refined boarding-house - 


than a cloistered establishment. The pupils, who all be- 
longed to wealthy families, had their own apartments and 
attendants, and were allowed to receive visitors. Among 
those of Anne Marie was a gentleman from Poitou 
named M. de la Roche Courbon, who, when the girl was 
fourteen years of age, asked her hand in marriage. Ac- 
cording to the ideas of the time, Anne Marie was of a 
marriageable age, but her mother had other views, and 
discouraged Monsieur de la Roche Courbon’s attentions. 
The child, she was little more, wept and entreated, but 
her pleadings being disregarded, with extraordinary reso- 
lution she took the law into her own hands. 

On October 22, 1737, she informed the Superioress 
of her convent that her mother was going to send a car- 
riage for her. At the stated time the carriage appeared, 
and Anne Marie, accompanied by her governess, drove 
away. Suddenly the governess noticed that they were fol- 
lowing what was to her an unknown road, and she was 


about to stop the driver, when Anne Marie, quietly draw- 
ing a pistol from: under the cushions, pointed it at the 
woman’s head. Ina few words she informed her that she 
was on her way to join M. de la Roche Courbon, whom 
she intended to marry, that the driver was in the secret, 
and that if her governess raised an alarm she would not 
hesitate to use her pistol. The carriage stopped at Poi- 
tiers, where the girl wrote her mother a letter which is 
a curious mixture of resolution and diplomacy; then it 
drove on to the Chateau de Roche Courbon, where, that 
same evening, Anne Marie was married by the frightened 
parish priest of a neighboring village. A week later.the 
bride’s uncles appeared on the scene, and, in spite of her 
resistance, carried her off by force. A lengthy lawsuit 
began, in which the King took a personal interest, and 
finally the abduction of the child heiress was punished 
with a severity that contrasted somewhat illogically with 
the general laxity of morals. M. de la Roche Courbon’s 
property was confiscated and he was sentenced to be be- 
headed, a fate he escaped by flying to Italy, where he 
died; the priest was banished from the country; the 
governess whipped and branded on the shoulder with a 
red hot iron, and the heroine of the adventure kept a 
prisoner in a convent, stricter than that from which she 
had escaped. Only at the age of twenty-seven did she 
recover her liberty, and she made use of it to marry a 
young officer. Like many others, she and her husband 
fled across the frontier in 1789, and died in some un- 
known spot abroad. One of their daughters was guil- 
lotined in 1794, and their only son shot in 1789. 

The great upheaval that wrecked Anne Marie’s re- 
stored happiness turned her old home into a prison. The 
Hotel Biron, after belonging for some years to the whim- 
sical Duchesse du Maine, passed into the hands of the 
Maréchal de Gontant Biron and into those of his nephew, 
the Duke de Biron. The latter, handsome, witty, totally 
unprincipled, was a spoilt favorite in court circles; but 
he so far forgot the traditions of hig race as to take 
service under the Revolutionary government, an un- 
worthy act that did not save him from death on the 
guillotine in 1794. His wife, a timid, gentle woman, 
whose married life was a long martyrdom, followed him: 
to the scaffold some months later. 

During those evil days of the Reign of Terror Biron’s. 
stately home was used as a prison, and the spacious. 
salons, where the careless eighteenth century men and 
women had danced and talked, were crowded with an 
anxious crowd of doomed victims. Then came more 
peaceful days, and the hétel passed into the keeping of 
the Duke de Charost, whose widow sold it to the found- 
ress of a new Congregation of religious women, Made- 
leine Sophie Barat. 

This daughter of a Burgundian vine grower had beer 
led step by step to found a Congregation for the educa 
tion of girls. It was placed under the patronage of the 
Sacred Heart, and soon became extraordinarily popular. 
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New Theological “Convictus’”’ in Innsbruck 


An event of no little interest to American Catholics 
especially, to large numbers of the clergy, took place - 
Innsbruck on the 14th and 15th of October, when the 
magnificent new home of the theological seminary, or 
“convictus,” was solemnly blessed by His Grace Dr. 
Joseph, Altenweisel, Prince-Bishop of Brixen, in which 
diocese Innsbruck lies. In the fifty-three years since its 
restoration the Innsbruck ‘“‘convictus” has been the home 
of nearly 500 candidates for the priesthood from Amer- 
ican dioceses; during the scholastic year 1910-1911, in 
fact, the American students numbered one-sixth of the 
whole. A short sketch of the history of the seminary 
will, then, not be inopportune, nor without interest for 
readers of AMERICA. 

The foundation of the “convictus” goes back to the 


_ year 1569, when Father Nicholas de Lanoy, rector of 


the college founded by Blessed Peter Canisius in 1562, 
and which later developed into Innsbruck University, 
opened a dormitory for the students of the college 
who. flocked thither from various parts of Tyrol. 
A new building was erected for this dormitory in 
1588, when the name Nikolai-haus was bestowed upon 
it, a name it bore until the present year, when its new 
Thome was christened the “Canisianum,” in honor of the 
great apostle of Germany during the Reformation. The 
origin of the name Nikolai-haus is in dispute. One opin- 
jon is that it was bestowed in honor of Father de Lanoy ; 
another has it that it was so named because St. Nicho- 
las was the friend and protector of the poor, and the “con- 
victus” was intended chiefly for poor students. The build- 
ing was enlarged in 1681 with the growth of the uni- 
versity, and boys from well-to-do and noble families were 
received as convictors or boarders. Several further ex- 
tensions took place in the eighty years that followed. 
Then came the suppression of the Society of Jesus, the 
Brief of suppression being published in Innsbruck on 
October 1, 1773. A former Jesuit, Father Ignatius von 
Mohr, kept the “‘convictus” open, however, for ten years 
more; but the degradation of the university into a lyceum 
in 1782 by the Emperor Joseph II, together with the 
opening of a theological seminary in Innsbruck, made the 
“convictus”’ unnecessary, and it was closed at the end 
of the year. 

After the re-establishment of the Society by the 
Brief of Pius WII; in 1814, the Jesuits did not 
at once return to Innsbruck. At first the whole of 
what is now the Austrian-Hungarian monarchy formed 
a single province of the Society of Jesus, called the Ga- 
lician province, because the foundation took place in 
Galicia, to which country the Jesuits were welcomed by 
Francis I in 1820, upon their expulsion from White 
Russia in that year. In 1839 the legislature and people 
cof Tirol once more entrusted to the care of the Society 
the staats-gymnasium and the Theresianum, the latter a 
“convictus” for boarders of noble birth, founded by Ma- 


ria Theresia, to which was added in 1845 the direction 
of a “convictus” for students of all classes. The Aus- 
trian province was separated from the Galician in 1846. 
The building of the old Nikolai-haus had, meanwhile, 
passed once more into possession of the Society. It was 
used as the dwelling of the professors of the staats- 
gymnasium, and later, in 1842, as a theologate for the 
scholastics of the province. During the revolution of 
1848 the Innsbruck houses of the Society, in common 
with all others under its care in Austria, were closed, 
and the Fathers, Scholastics and Brothers scattered far 
and wide. The Society was recalled by the present Em- 
peror, Francis Joseph, in 1852; in 1856 classes in the- 
ology for the students of the Society were resumed, and 
in 1857 the theological faculty of the university was re- 
opened and given over once again to the Jesuits. This 
result was accomplished mainly through the efforts of 
Vincent Gasser, the then Prince-Bishop of Brixen, who 
later took a prominent part in the deliberations of the 
Vatican Council. Finally, in the beginning of the school 
year 1858-59, the venerable Nikolai-haus was given over 
a second time to the students of theology at the uni- 
versity. 

Since that year the “convictus” has grown steadily in 
numbers, and long since outgrew the quarters of the 
old Nikolai-haus. In the fifty-four years that have 
elapsed since 1858, over 3,000 students have received 
their ecclesiastical training there, the record number for 
any one year being reached during the school year 1910- 
1911, when there were 271 convictors, forty-five of whom 
were from the United States. The convictors are not, 
however, the only students who frequent the university 
lectures in theology. They have formed, as a matter of 
fact, about half the total number in attendance since 
1858, the externi being made up of candidates for the 
secular clergy, as well as of the scholastics of the So- 
ciety of Jesus and of other orders and congregations 
having houses in or near Innsbruck. Since 1858 the 
buildings have been enlarged several times, until the 
seminary consisted of four separate, but adjoining, 
houses, two of them in particular being ill-adapted for 
the purposes of a house of study. The last decade es- 
pecially, having witnessed so rapid an increase in the 
number of students that some thirty of them had to 
be lodged in the immediate vicinity, had made increas- 
ingly evident the necessity of a new structure. Accord- 
ingly, a splendid site was secured in the residence district 
in Innsbruck, about eight minutes’ walk from the Uni- 
versity, and the corner-stone of the “Canisianum’ was 
laid on the feast of St. Aloysius of last year. The work 
was completed with astonishing rapidity, so that the 
opening could take place at the beginning of the present 
scholastic year. ; ane 

The building is of brick, covered with concrete, in 
which material the entire exterior ornamentation has 
been executed. The most striking feature of the ex- 
terior is the great mosaic over the main entrance, repre- 
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senting the Blessed Peter Canisius teaching the cate- 
chism to people of all classes, an exercise of zeal which 
he performed many times during his life in Innsbruck 
and its neighborhood. This mosaic is 4.80 meters high 
by 9.82 meters long (about 16 by 32 feet), and is the 
work of the Tyrolese Art Glass Works, of Innsbruck, 
Vienna and New York. It is a worthy monument to the 
great and holy man who opened the gymnasium in Inns- 
bruck in 1562 and was Visitor of the original ‘“convictus” 
in 1577 and.1578. 

Another feature of interest is the coat of arms of 
the various nations that are or have been represented 


among the seminarians. These coats of arms are placed ' 


just below the capitals of the columns of the main fa- 
cade, and the countries are: Austria, Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, the United States, the British Empire, Ireland, 
Switzerland, Holland, France, Germany, Italy, Turkey, 
Roumania and Russia. The “convictus” is nothing if 
not international ; indeed, it may well be doubted if there 
is a single seminary in the world where students from so 
many different races live under one roof. Seldom is the 
Catholicity of the Church brought so forcibly home to 
the observer as at Innsbruck. M. J. AHERN, S.J. 


A Great Catholic Admiral 


Rear Admiral James H. Sands, son of Rear Admiral 
Benjamin Franklin Sands, of Maryland (Superintendent 
for many years of the United States Naval Observatory 
at Washington) was born at his father’s Washington resi- 
dence, July 12, 1845. He entered the Naval Academy 
from Georgetown College at an early age, and was gradu- 
ated in 1863. While at the Academy during the years im- 
mediately preceding the war, the midshipmen, boys though 
they were, split sharply on the great question, and Sands, 
at fourteen years of age, was called upon to make the 
most momentous decision of his life. He decided, though 
his dearest friends held otherwise, that his oath bound 
him to support the Union, and stood firm, with his father 
and his elder brother, William Franklin Sands, also in the 
Navy. At the outbreak of hostilities Sands, as spokes- 
man of his class, applied to Congress for permission to go 
to the front before graduation. Permission was refused 
to the class as a whole, but granted personally to Sands, 
who refused to take advantage of it, and accepted his 
commission a year ahead of his comrades. 

During the war he was conspicuous for his activity 
in the blockade. He took part in both attacks on Fort 
Fisher, together with another brother, Francis P. B. 
Sands, now a lawyer in civil life. Under a withering fire 
from the fort, he turned to help a comrade, Robley D. 
Evans, (later Rear Admiral) who had fallen severely 
wounded, bound his wounds, and remained with him 
under fire in a most exposed position till he could detail 
a seaman to carry his classmate back to the boats, thus 
saving his life, after which he took his place again at the 
head of his men and led the attack, being recommended 
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later for promotion for conspicuous gallantry in action. 
He also took part in the evacuation of Charleston. After 
the war he was on the China station, where through his 
courtesy and tact he did much to relieve the strained re- 
lations between our navy and British Naval officers, 
whose sympathies had been openly with the Con- 
federacy. Among other incidents of his service in the 
Far East, he surveyed Pearl Harbor in Hawaii, and first 
pointed out to the Government its strategical importance 
as a naval fortress, foreseeing the future power of the 
United States in the Pacific. His plans are now being 
carried out by the Government. He was complimented 
officially for gallantry in a bloody and disastrous punitive 
expedition against the Formosan head-hunters, turning 
defeat into success. 

He was recommended also on the occasion of the sad 
death of Admiral Bell at Osaka, Japan. The admiral, 
in the face of a hurricane, had decided to make a landing 
from his flagship. Sands, a very young officer, advised 
against the attempt, but on the admiral’s insistence quietly 
withdrew, called his boat’s crew together, stripped to 
the waist, to give assistance if necessary. Hardly had 
the admiral’s barge left the side when the surf over- 
turned it. Sands’ boat touched the water at the same | 
moment, and followed a few moments later by the life 
boats he raced for the struggling crew. Only three 
sailors survived, the admiral going down on the reef 
just as the rescuers reached him. No one on board ex- 
pected the little band of heroes to return from the ter- 
rible surf, but they eventually reached the ship's side in 
safety. 

Admiral Sands was for several years also on the South 
American coast, where he rendered efficient service in 
protecting American interests at various times. While 
noted among gallant sailors as a particularly brave man, 
cool commander and daring and skillful navigator, he 
did not cease his usefulness when the old wooden ship 
became obsolete. He became an expert on armor, steel 
work, and all the modern equipment of the new fighters. 
His work at the Boston Navy Yard, and in New York, 
Philadelphia and Portsmouth is known, and his name. 
revered by the workmen and laborers, who owe to him 
in a large measure the continuance of two of those labor 
centres. 

In his maturer years Admiral Sands had new oppor- 
tunity for daring and active service in the Spanish War. 
He asked for and received command of a small squadron 
of our fastest cruisers, the famous commerce destroyers, 
Columbia and Minneapolis, and others. He carefully 
picked his officers and men, with the intention of inter- 
cepting the Spanish relief squadron, and of blocking any 
attempt by foreign sympathizers to aid the Spanish army 
in Cuba. It is well known in Spain that his squadron so 
greatly interfered with the plans of the Spanish Admir- 
alty as to contribute materially to the final victory at 
Santiago. Together with this duty he was given, at the 
urgent request of the inhabitants of the New England 
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coast, ihe duty of patrolling and guarding them until an | 
whereabouts of the Spanish fleet was ascertained. He 
took also a conspicuous part in the Porto Rico expedition 
and surrender. 

He was at various times on important Naval Boards, 
had the training of the navy apprentice boys, and was del- 
egated by the United States as its representative to the 
International Naval Court of Inquiry in Paris on the 
Dogger Bank incident of the Russo-Japanese War, when 
the Russian fleet fired upon English trawlers in the Chan- 
nel. He declined this duty. Admiral Sands’ last and 
crowning duty was as Superintendent of the Naval Acad- 
emy, whence he retired in 190% at the required age of 
sixty-two. 

He was chosen for the organization of the new Acad- 
emy, then being completed, at the expense of ten million 
dollars, for the accommodation of eight hundred mid- 
shipmen. He was selected among his many able com- 
rades for his traditional qualities of loyalty and unswerv- 
ing devotion to his duty, his ability as an executive and 
as an educator, his rare combination of old, deep-water 
seamanship and knowledge of essentially modern naviga- 
tion and naval organization, and, probably not least, for 
his profound and manly religious convictions. 

He had entered the navy when he was under fourteen, 
and it was at a time when the service, naturally rough, 
was made more so by the war which was imminent, and 
there was, besides, a feeling of hostility to Catholics 
which does not exist now. All these were influences 
calculated to destroy faith in a man, and it is remarkable 
that a boy should not only have withstood the test, and 
led an irreproachable and stainless life, but, by his in- 
sistence and perseverance, should develop a splendid char- 
acter and make it possible wherever he was for Catholics 
to practise their faith openly. That a Catholic may do so 
now in the navy is not entirely due to increased tolerance ; 
it is due also in a great degree to the man who made all 
respect him and gave his comrades who were Catholics, 
whether officers or men, a pride in being associated with 
him. 

Although he never intruded his own religious beliefs 
upon those with whom he was associated in duty, he al- 
ways let it be known that he was a Catholic, and by his 
conduct and example proved the sincerity of his convic- 
tions, which were always respected by his messmates 
and by his superiors. He saw to it that all of the Cath- 
olics who were in the crews of the vessels to which he 
was attached had ample opportunities for the perform- 
ance of their religious duties. 

Admiral Sands was a strict disciplinarian, but always 
regardful of the rights and the comforts of those who 
served with him, with the result that when a junior of- 
ficer his shipmates were devoted to him, and when he 
was in command those under him were happy and com- 
fortable, and the efficiency of the crew ever manifested 
the success of his methods. He was at all times looked 
up to as a conscientious officer, and his charac ter has left 
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Balm for Easy Consciences 


The clergy of the Church of England sometimes spend 
their holidays on the continent, and it is a perennial 
grievance that they do not attend service in the English 
Churches abroad. The matter has been brought up again 
by a correspondent of the London Guardian, and the 
guilty parties are hastening to justify themselves. The 
way they take is entertaining. 

The general position is that all they are obliged to 
do is to recite Morning and Evening Prayer publicly or 
privately, and that it’s nobody’s business which alterna- 
tive they choose. As tourists, they claim a tourist’s priyi- 
leges, and are happy to be free from the obligations of 
public services that weigh heavily on them in their par- 
ishes. One clergyman takes a higher tone. He boasts 
that when abroad he follows the advice of St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, and asks the way to the Catholic Church. 
He has never been directed to the institution presided 
over by a continental chaplain, and only once, in Geneva, 
did his inquiry result in his being landed in an Old Cath- 
olic church. With this exception, he has always found 
himself in some Catholic church pure and simple, where 
he has read Morning Prayer or Evening Prayer with 
much devotion. 

Another is still more naive. He finds it a most useful 
discipline to abstain from the routine of public services 
while holiday-making. This, he says, gives one an op- 
portunity to examine his conscience with regard to the 
spiritual effects of a rigid adherence to Sunday and week- 


day services during the greater part of the year. We 
think we see him in a railway carriage, or on a Rhine 
steamer, or on some Alpine slope, examining his con- 


science. 
All this goes to show that when a man, even an An- 


glican clergyman, does not want to do something, he can 
always compel his reason to furnish him with an ex- 
cuse—which is sound psychology. 
CORRESPONDENCE 
New Curia for Franciscan Minorites 
Rome, Oct, 8, 
On Thursday, Oct. 26, ne ates Poaut® ar 


. \vrnealiasace Ste 
nounced through his special d delegate, Mgt i debling, the 
appointment of a new curia for the O of Franctiscas 

; ‘ ss 
Minorites, naming Father Paciico \lon aas Sk 


General of the Order; Father Placido Lemos as 
curator General, and Fathers Masull, Bottara, Begs 
Antomelli, Draver and Bendes as General Ass RN 
(Definitori: General ) The retiring Minister €x 
Father Dionysius Schiiler, becomes Tar “Veoh hsixy 
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Proprio letter, under date of October 23, modifying the 
government of the Order. 

Hereafter there are to be but six Assistants instead of 
twelve, two for the Italian language, and one each for 
the German, French, English and Spanish, who shall re- 
spectively be conversant with the language they repre- 
sent, but not necessarily of the nation whose language it 
is. The term of office of the members of the curia shall 
be six years; the Minister General, the Procurator Gen- 
eral and any two of the Assistants shall be eligible for a 
second term upon a two-thirds vote of the electors in the 
General Chapter; none may be elected for a third term 
without special permission of the Holy Father. 

The letter also provides for the mode of election. 
Provincials, 1. e., General Superiors of the different 
provinces, and provincial Guardians shall hold office for 
only three years, when the provincial chapter must meet 
for an election. Reelection for a second term requires 
the permission of the Minister General, and for a third 
term the approval of the Holy See. In the absence of 
the Minister General the ordinary business of the whole 
Order shall be transacted by the Procurator General, and 
in the absence of a Provincial the affairs of the province 
are in the care of the provincial Guardian. All titles of 
precedence are annulled. All the studies are to be re- 
organized on a plan to be laid down in a new law shortly 
forthcoming from the Holy See. A new constitution is 
to be drawn up for the Order by a special commission 
named by the Holy See, and will be in force within six 
months from now. 

From the seat of the war comes the news of the 
zealous work and heroic bravery of the army chaplains 
and an authoritative denial of the stories of massacred 
religious ; none of the religious missions have as yet been 
the scene of bloodshed, though one of them, at Bengasi, 
was threatened by the Turks for some forty-eight hours. 
The first chaplain to land with the troops at Tripoli, the 
‘Franciscan Minorite, Father Bevilacqua, had served be- 
fore with the Italian force as chaplain in China in the 
Boxer trouble. 

At Modena the Socialists are holding a Congress, a 
live, volcanic Congress. About the only thing there was 
unanimity upon was a resolution of condemnation of the 
war, with fraternal greetings to their fellow-socialists 
among the Turks, “at this moment when we Socialists of 
the world stand in united protest against the systems and 
methods of capitalism.” For the rest there was bedlam, 
out of which shrieked the voice of a delegate denouncing 
Podrecca, the familiar of the Asino, for charging a fee 
of forty dollars every time he delivered an address for 
the Socialists. 


The times are dull for anti-clericalism. A call was 
issued for a solemn commemoration of Francis Ferrer 
for Sunday morning last in the Piazza Romana in 
Trastevere. There were a half-dozen speakers on hand, 
but they could muster only some one hundred and eighty 
listeners, and, strange to say, in the revolutionary twaddle 
which they perpetrated they forgot to mention Ferrer, 

At Pavia on Saturday week, a student who had failed 
in the summer examinations and failed again on his 
repetition in the fall, shot and seriously wounded one 
of the Professors of the University, who happened, by 
the way, to be an instructor in English. A similar inci- 
dent occurred some time ago at Palermo, and again at 
Pisa. It threatens to be as dangerous over here to make 
a stand for scholarship in an examination as it is in the 
United States to hint at straightening out professional- 
ized college athletics 


On Tuesday, at Valle di Pompeii, took place the official 
opening of the Vesuvian Museum, founded by the present 
director of the Observatory on Vesuvius, Professor 
Guido Alfani. The exercises were held in the Pontifical 
Basilica, and were attended by a distinguished gathering’ 
of Scientists. The Holy Father sent his benediction. On 
the list of those congratulating Professor. Alfani I 
noticed the name of the Director of the Vatican Observa- 
tory, Father John Hagen, well known in the United 
States as the former director of the Georgetown Univer- 
sity Observatory. Cc. M, 


\ 


India’s Curse, The Caste System 


CotomBo, CeyLton, Sept. 10, 1911. 

It has been long since the custom with some Buddhist 
laymen, even women, to go and preach in public places 
or under the sacred Bo-tree—ficus religiosa—under 
which tree Gautama is believed by the Buddhists to have 
obtained enlightenment or buddhahood. Those trees are 
surrounded with a fence or enclosure, decked with 
flowers and offerings, and are even given divine worship 
by the ignorant and uncritical Buddhist devotees. 
Public preaching is a good profession, as a collection is 
made and Buddhistic pamphlets in prose and verse are 
sold on the spot. So long as the preacher sticks to the 
exposition of Buddhism no exception can be taken. But 
often he becomes a nuisance, and more frequently than 
not he treads on forbidden ground; for having received 
a special training in Colombo, he goes out of his way 
and falls foul of Christianity, just as only an ignorant 
and rabid pagan can do. Should there be Christians in 
his audience they become enraged, and though few in 
number, are unable to stand it any longer. Blows have 
been given on many occasions, but are followed with 
condemnation in the court. Thus two months ago it 
happened that a preacher of that kind was running down 
Christianity in a sacrilegious and shocking way in 
Ratnapura, some seventy miles from Colombo. Chris- 
tians of good position heard of it and came to listen, 
and they immediately lodged a complaint against that 
Buddhist apostle. He was condemned to ten months’ 
rigorous imprisonment and one hundred rupees fine (a 
rupee here is the third part of a dollar) by Mr. W. H. 
Carbery, the district judge of Ratnapura. No doubt 
this sentence will prove salutary to himself and many 
others. 

The caste system will ever be a curse for India, and 
even for Ceylon, although caste distinctions are not so 
sharply defined here as in the peninsula. We have two 
high castes, the Wellalus (farmers) and the Kara- 
was (fishers). All the others are considered somewhat 
low—very low. There is also a class of most wretched 
people, the Rodiyas, (roddi in Singhalese means filth) 
who were long ago expelled from the highest caste by 
a Kandyan King. All of these Rodiyas are condemned 
to beg, and are not allowed to enter the towns: How 
often is the European not shocked with the overbearing 
haughtiness of higher castes and the cringing servility 
of the lower ones! In their daily intercourse with one 
another they regulate their second personal pronoun and 
conjugate the imperative present tense of some verbs, 
according to the person they deal with. Formerly, in old 
France, we had vous and tu and toi with a very. distinct 
meaning, which*has been lost since the French Revolu- 
tion. Here we have to express the same singular you 
in three words: tamoosé, for high castes; oomba for 
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ordinary people, and to for low castes; and often one 
Hee even 00, it, addressed to a man of very low caste. 

t. Paul tells us there is no real charity between pagans. 
Brotherly love is unknown among them: there is not 
even a word for it in the language. So castes stand one 
upon another, a superior one crushing the inferior one, and 
so on down to the bottom. Fancy what cringing human- 
ity one finds by stepping down the social ladder! The 
British, who are no respecters of persons, do not 
encourage the caste system; but if they wished to crush 
it out they could not. The higher castes hold to their 
fancied and admitted privileges and have not the slightest 
wish to see their inferior fellow-men raised to a higher 
level. It is their interest to keep them down and to 
have the old machinery going on as in the time of their 
kings. 

Catholicism, which is so prosperous in many parts of 
the Island, has smoothed away many angular rough- 
nesses by bringing to the mind of the children of the 
Universal Church the brotherhood of Christ and the 
equality of man, trying to make them somewhat 
understand what Thomas a Kempis said so tersely in 
three little words: es quod es: you are what your char- 
acter and works make you before God; all the other 
paraphernalia are of no account. Here and all over the 
East wealth and appearances count for all and excuse 
all. But how is it, some may ask, that there being no 
castes among the Bonzes or Bhikkus, i. e., the Buddhist 
priesthood, they have not done away with castes? How 
could they do it with consistency? Caste is the punish- 
ment or reward for demerit and merit in former ex- 
istences, and besides when the blind lead the blind both 
fall into the ditch. But I have no more time to enlarge on 
this subject. Let me finish my letter, which is already 
too long, by a famous stricture on a big portion of the 
Ceylon Buddhist priests by no other than Mr. J. A. 


_Rambukpotta, the Ratamahatmaya, of Kegalle, some time 


ago. A Ratamahatmaya (the Lord of the country) 1s 
the highest native official under the control of the Gov- 
ernment Agent, or provincial governor. There was in 
the court house of Kegalle a land claim lodged by a 
Buddhist priest—which he lost—versiis this Ratamahat- 
maya. This high official is a Buddhist, belonging to a 
distinguished Kandyan family. So, Mr. J. A. Rambuk- 
potta, stating his case publicly before the European 
judge of Kegalle, explained that he had kicked the 
priest, and he went even so far as to declare Urbi et 
Orbi—for all the Colombo English dailies published the 
stricture—that in the whole district of Kegalle, 7. ¢., in 
the half of the Sabaragamuwa province, he did not know 
a single Buddhist priest worthy to wear the robe. Fancy 
one of the highest officials of New York saying publicly 
in a court of justice: “I know of no Protestant minister 
in the whole of New York worthy of wearing the clerical 
garb.’ No doubt all the reverend clergymen would band 
together and stand as one man to bring that high official 
to book. But the Buddhist priests kept quiet. Only the 
laity held a meeting, asking the Ratamahatmava to 
apologize, which he did not do. 


Cuban Politics 


CienFruecos, Cus, Oct. 31, 1911. 


In my last letter I spoke of how the politicians were 
beginning to bestir themselves in preparation for the 
coming presidential election. What was then somewhat 


hazy is now clearer. The division in the Liberal party, 
which is the one now in power, becomes more manifest 
day by day. Vice-President Zayas is bent on being a 
candidate for the presidency, his reason being, as his 
supporters say, a secret agreement made at the time of 
the preceding election, when also there were divided 
counsels in the Liberal camp. Others, however, deny 
the existence of any such pact. 


As President Gomez has indicated clearly that he does 
not wish a reelection another candidate has sprung up in 
the party. He is Governor Asbert, of the province of 
Havana. It‘is bruited that he has the favor and support 
of the President, and reasons for thinking so are not 
wanting ; for at a recent banquet held in his honor, there 
was read a letter from Gomez congratulating Asbert on 
the attention shown him. 


There is still another candidate, a Sefor Hernandez, 
who declined the nomination for vice-president. Who 
will come out the winner of the prize it is now quite 
impossible to say, though Asbert seems to be in the lead. 
The Liberals are so split up that, not political principles, 
but personal ambitions are the engrossing topics of con- 
versation. 

Meanwhile the Conservative party is organizing and 
giving more signs of life. Who is its candidate? That 
point has yet to be settled, but it is more probable that 
the choice will fall upon Sr. Menocal, the manager of one 
of the largest sugar plants in Cuba. 

It is safe to assert that life in Cuba is fitly described 
as constant agitation. Politics swallow up everything. 
The press of more moderate tone has more than once 
spoken deprecatingly of this endless agitation, and has 
even gone so far as to suggest the advisability of a con- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting the reelection of a 
president. As the Constitution now reads, reelection is 
not prohibited, but since the revolution that overthrew 
Estrada Palma there is a certain amount of latent op- 
position to it. The proposal is to lengthen the term to 
six or eight years and limit the incumbent to one term. 

Not long since the President excited no little commo- 
tion by expelling two Spanish subjects. It seems that 
the opposition press were rather fiery in their comments 
on the present administration; and, leaving aside the 
question of what warrant they may have had for their 
violence, the two Spaniards achieved notoriety in the 
fray. A few hours before the steamer Alfonso XIII 
cast off for her voyage to Spain, the two newspaper men 
were arrested and taken aboard with the notification that 
the President had expelled them. Thereupon, the Spanish 
minister sent an official note to the Secretary of State, 
requesting an explanation of this action. Public feeling 
ran high and many Cubans condemned the President, 
but it was the Conservative party that undertook most 
actively the defence of the expelled journalists. The out- 
come was another decree which permitted the return of 
the two Spaniards. 

Not only the two newspaper men have tasted the sweets 
of expulsion, for some ten or a dozen Socialists and 
Anarchists, who had come from Spain to propagate their 
subversive doctrines, were forced to return. The Gov- 
ernment had the approval of all good citizens in its 
energetic action towards those disturbers of the public 
peace, for it would have done great harm to the sugar 
industry if strikes and disturbances had occurred during 
the grinding of the cane. The sugar industry is being 
etreatly developed by Americans, the Cuban American 
Sugar Company alone having invested forty million 
dollars. rg eS ce 
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OOo 
Socialism and the Catholic Church 


It is an undeniable fact that modern Socialism is char- 
acterized by unbelief, hostility to religion and, above all, 
by uncompromising and bitter hatred and denunciation 
of the Catholic Church. The public utterances of its 
leading advocates, its newspaper organs and periodicals, 
breathe hatred and threats against revealed religion, its‘ 
doctrines and institutions. Books published by Socialist 
leaders deny the existence of God, the immortality of 
the human soul, the redemption of mankind by Christ, 
the rightful existence of our present social organization, 
and the independence of the Church as a society complete 
in itself and founded by God. And yet, when blamed for 
such utterances, they will maintain that the Church is 
opposed to the Socialist party, not because it is a party 
of unbelievers, but because it is a party of workingmen; 
not because it attacks religion, but because it attacks 
capital. 

Socialism, they say, is the cause of the poor man, it 
is the philosophy of the suffering classes ; but the Church 
is the paid guardian of the interests of the capitalists. 
The Socialists, however, forget that the Catholic Church 
is the Church of the poor, and has been the Church of 
the poor since the days of the Apostles. They ignore 
the fact that the Catholic Church has opened orphan 
asylums, hospitals and other institutions of benevolence 
and charity for the poor, “has aroused everywhere,” as 
Pope Leo says, “the heroism of charity and has estab- 
lished congregations of religious and many other useful 
institutions for help and mercy, so that hardly any kind 
of suffering could exist which was not afforded relief. 

And she has always succeeded so well as to have 
even extorted the praise of the enemies.” But, what 
have the Socialists done? Nothing at all. They hold out 
promises, they clamor for the emancipation of labor, 
the amelioration of the lot of the poor man, and his 


full participation in the material, intellectual and spiritual 
heritage of the human race; they will have no charity, 
but, only justice. Now, the Catholic Church does not 
want to curtail the right of the workingmen. Pope Leo 
XIII, in his encyclical on the labor question, recognizes 
the right of the workingmen to organize for the protec- 
tion of themselves and their families against the greed of 
capital; he recognizes the sacredness of their contracts 
and warns employers against the awful sin of which they 
make themselves guilty when they use their power and 
the possible helplessness of ‘the workingman to force 
contracts from him that do not bring him a just wage 
for his labor. He does not hesitate to declare such forced 
contracts as oppression and fraud—sins that cry to 
heaven for vengeance. 

In brief, it is because, in the interest of God and re- 
ligion and honest workingmen, the Church raises her 
voice in warning against the irreligious and atheistic 
principles with which Socialism seeks to poison the pure 
life of labor, that the Socialists cry out in frenzy that 
the Catholic Church is the enemy of organized labor in 
the interests of capital. 


The ‘‘Britannica’’ and the Deaf Mutes 


A very unexpected and distressing and, on account of 
the helplessness of those involved, an almost tragic con- 
sequence of the “Encyclopedia Britannica’s” unfriendli- 
ness to the Catholic Church has just been brought to our 
notice by a letter which we publish in this issue and 
which we commend to the thoughtful perusal of our 
readers. It refers to our silent brethren, the Deaf Mutes, 
who are told by the “Britannica,” in the article entitled 
“The Deaf and Dumb,” that, according to the greatest 
theologian of the Catholic Church, St. Augustine, they 
are all doomed to eternal damnation for the simple reason 
that they cannot hear. This doctrine of St. Augustine, 
according to the “Britannica,” is based on thé text of St. 
Paul that “faith cometh by hearing only’! The Talmud, 
however, they are reminded, “recognized that they could 
be taught, and were therefore not idiotic.” 

No wonder that the writers and editors of the Deaf 
Mute papers, the Directors of their Institutions, some 
of their distinguished men, and especially the ministers 
who teach them their religion, have inveighed against 
this terrible doctrine in the most violent language they 
could command. Catholics are as much shocked as they, 
and join them in their denunciation. hE 

In the first place St. Augustine could never have given 
utterance to such a sentiment for the reason that the 
whole practice of the Church is against it. To adduce no 
other proof, the eagerness with which she pours the 
waters of Baptism on the head of the speechless infant, 
whose ears may never distinguish an articulate sound, 
makes it sufficiently clear that she does not believe that 
those who cannat hear are therefore damned. Indeed, the 


very same article in which the “Britannica”. formulates 
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this blasphemous accusation against the greatest of all the 
teachers of Catholic theology tells us that those who 
were primarily and chiefly interested in the Deaf Mutes 
were Catholics, beginning with St. John of Beverly and 
the Venérable Bede as far back as the seventh century. 
In the long list which is given of those who were devoted 
to these afflicted brethren Catholic names are continually 
appearing, such as those of the Spanish monks Pierre 
Ponce’ de Leon and Bonet, and, above all, that of the 
famous French priest, the Abbé de l’Epée, whose sign 
language is the one chiefly employed in the United States 
to-day, while not a word is said of the Jews, whose sacred 
book, we are told, speaks so kindly of the deaf. 

Again, it is absolutely impossible that St. 
could have 
Paul never said that 
That word “only” is a most reprehensible interpolation. 
iijms mouinathe Latin norathe Greek, mor is it in the 
Protestant Bible which we have before us; nor is it, 1n- 
deed, quoted in the Ninth Edition of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” -So that the famous and much-advertised 
Eleventh Edition must claim the distinction of sacrileg- 
iously tampering with the Sacred Text to maintain a 
false statement. 

Finally, when the author of the article on “The Deaf 
and Dumb,” who, by the way, is a respectable minister 
of the Church of England, was appealed to or challenged 
to produce the offensive quotation from St. Augustine, 
he frankly admitted, after a month of search and inquiry, 
that he was unable to find it, and, honest man that he ts, 
acknowledged that he had copied it from a previous edi- 
tion of the “Britannica,” and from foolish commentaries. 

This is very valuable information, coming, as it does, 
from one of the chosen contributors of the “Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica.’ Surely the work is fearfully and 
wonderfully made, and there is no wonder that people 
refuse to. trust it. 


Augustine 
based his doctrine on that of St. Paul, for St. 
“faith cometh by hearing only.” 


The Holy War 


No sensible man ever imagined for a moment that 
when the Italian fleet crossed the Mediterranean for its 
more or less successful raid on Tripoli that the expedi- 
tion was undertaken in the interests of Christianity. [or 
some reason or another, probably to fire the national 
heart, and make the drafted men fancy they were doing 
something holy and heroic and unusual, pretence was 
made to convince them that they were new crusaders in 
a war'of the Cross against the Crescent. Some imagin- 
ative reporters even teld the world of the white figure 
at the windows of the Vatican lifting his hand to bless 
the passing troops; utterances were made, or said to 
have been made by distinguished prelates of episcopal 
and even cardinalitial dignity about the glory. that was 
to accrue to Italy for sacrificing herself on, the altar of 
Catholicity ; a friar all shaven and shorn was : patriotically 


indiscreet enough to predict the possible expulsion of 


the Turks from Constantinople, and so on. It was great 
fun for the paper men at least. Their copy was pic- 
turesque and paid. But the cold blooded fact remains 
that His Majesty the King at the outset had knocked 
the underpinning from the whole fantastic structure by 
his proclamation to the devotees of Islam. They were 
to be his loyal and loving sons; and he assured them 
that they could be just as fervent followers of Moham- 
med under the rule of modern Rome as they had been 
when they belonged to Constantinople. 

It is quite possible that some perfervid ecclesiastics did 
lose their heads and loosen their tongues too much, and 
persuaded themselves that the days of Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon and the Crusaders had come back again, but there 
were very few of the 260 bishops of Italy who nourished 
such a delusion. They know as all the world knows that 
the war is a plain business speculation for the extension 
of commerce and the expansion of Italian territory; that 
it is what modern nations are doing all the time, and 
what we Americans did a few years ago when we seized 
the Philippines, and what we did more than half a cen- 
tury ago when we laid our hands on Texas and Cali- 
Religion is not a factor in modern political en- 
terprises, except perhaps as an obstacle to be overcome. 

Of course not to favor the war argues a lack of patriot- 
ism in the ecclesiastical world of Italy, but it will not 
be the first time that churchmen have had to suffer for 
the truth. Even the Sovereign Pontiff himself is re- 
proached with being out of sympathy with the national 
aspirations; as if the Father of all the faithful could ever 

or should ever restrict his solicitude to one nationality. 

All nations must be dear to him who is the Supreme 
Pastor of the Universal Church, and so in this sudden 
ebullition of Italian military and political fury he has 
said not one word for, nor one word against the war 
that has been so gaily entered upon and whose issue no 
man can foretell. At least if the Turks slaughter all 
the missionaries they meet with in their wide possessions, 
as they are said to be already killing the hospital nurses 
who wear the red cross, it will not be because the 
Sovereign Pontiff has given his sanction to this war, or 
ever dreamed that the nation which holds him in bondage 
in Christian Europe would sacrifice its blood and bank- 
rupt its treasury to advance his sway in pagan and infidel 
Africa. 


fornia. 


A Missouri Method 


Father John S. Kuhlman, S.J... whom the St. Louis 
Federation of Catholic Societies had made chairman ot 
their Committee on Education, chanced to read in the 
catalogue of a Paris publishing house that a large con- 
signment of bad books written in French or English was 
about to be shipped to America for sale. The Federa- 
tion acted promptly and communicated with Mr. Anthony 
Comstock of New York, who at once took effective 
measures to prevent them from being. received into 
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the country in any way. Mr, Comstock, moreover, re- 
quested the Secretary of State to have our Ambassador 
at Paris protest against the French government's allowing 
such books to be published and exported. This is an 
instance of what can be done by vigilance, organization 
and prompt action to check the spread of immoral litera- 
ture! The evil that has been prevented by keeping 
that ship load of foul novels from being left on our 
shores is simply incalculable. 


A New Epoch in the Church 


It is not for an empty show or a passing pageant that 
the departure of the Cardinal-elect from his See of New 
York to ‘his place in the Senate of the Church assumes 
the appearance almost of a triumphal procession. Six 
or seven thousand children in the cathedral, the happy 
representatives of the other sixty or seventy thousand 
little ones who regard the new Cardinal as their friend, 
their father, and who tell him so in the jubilant anthems 
that ring through the lofty vaults of the splendid 
basilica; the twenty or thirty thousand loving and en- 
thusiastic Catholics forming a living lane through which 
the carriage of the Archbishop passes from the cathedral 
to the pier; the glorious carillon that sings its joyous 
songs high up in the resonant sky ; the fluttering banners; 
the shouts of the multitude, and also the wide and 
generous sympathy of the country at large that shares 
in this jubilation means more than a mere manifestation 
of enthusiasm for a great churchman who has won the 
esteem and respect of his fellow-man. It connotes a 
stupendous advance in the religious life of this country. 
Catholics had grown weary of hearing the incessant and 
unchanging prophecies wailed out on every note of the 
gamut that once Catholicity was brought into the light 
and freedom of the Democracy it would wilt and wither, 
for it would no longer have at its side the aristocracy and 

royalty with which it was supposed to be intimately and 
essentially identified. But lo! at the very moment that 
Catholicity is at its lowest ebb in countries whose kingly 
and imperial traditions go back into the mist of ages, it 
suddenly reveals itself in free and republican America 
as the great religious power in the nation. Just when 
the ever multiplying sects are crumbling to pieces and 
their leaders are resorting to all sorts of devices, even 
to the abandonment of their distinctive dogmas, so as to 
attract worshipers to the deserted churches, Catholic 
America is seen, not only instinct with life and vigor, 
but so powerful and so respected that three of its citizens 
are clothed at the same time with the scarlet robes of the 
senators, counsellors and guides of the world-wide 
Church, and the whole nation acclaims with joy the 
honor that is reflected on itself by the selection. It is a 
long cry from the disdain and contempt, and even hatred 
with which Catholicism was regarded in this country not 


sixty years ago, when Archbishop Bedini, a distinguished 


representative of the Holy See had to remain in disguise 


in New York, and later in concealment until he was forced 
finally to flee for his life, so intense was the hatred of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, whose message he brought. 
The world has grown wiser since then and America 
recognizes that Catholicity, far from being a menace to 
the public weal, is the great bulkwark’ of law and order, 
the fearless defender of the rights of its citizens, and at 
the same time the undaumed champion and upholder of 
the country’s institutions. 


Our Indian Wards 


Catholics usually have short memories or imperfect 
powers of apperception. Thus for instance they have 
only a faint recollection or perhaps a dim realization of 
the very pregnant fact that not a very long time ago at 
the express invitation of the Government, the Catholics 
of this country spent $1,500,000 in building schools to 
educate the Catholic Indian children, the Indian Office 
agreeing to do its share in supporting the schools. The 
subsidies were paid for a time, and the most satisfactory 
results were achieved. 

Then arose the cry of “no money for sectarian edu- 
cation,” and Congress forthwith passed a law forbidding 
the continuance of the appropriations. This time it was 
the memory or the apperceptions, not of the Catholics, 
but of the legislators that were at fault. For at the very 
moment they were so solicitous about keeping religion 
out of the schools, they had no scruple about supplying 
Hampton Institution, a distinctly Protestant establish- 
ment, with all the money it wanted, or thought it wanted 
for its Indian pupils. 

In consequence of the law the Catholic schools had the 
choice of sending their boys and girls back to the tepees 
or of going begging through the country for help. They 
adopted the latter course, when President Roosevelt, 
whose kindness should never be forgotten, ruled that the 
schools could draw on the tribal funds for support; that 
is, the Indians could use their own money to maintain 
their schools. Even that arrangement met with bitter 
opposition, but it was upheld by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Sherman, now Vice-President, who © 
was chairman of the Indian Committee of the House, 
was a staunch supporter of the President’s policy, as 
was Mr. Burke, of South Dakota, but Mr. Stephens, of - 
Texas, fought it fiercely. Unfortunately, when Mr. 
Sherman entered upon his new office, Mr. Stephens was 
made chairman of the committee. 

At first a new policy was attempted. Instead of the 
old contract system, a large number of the schools, many 
of which were Protestant, were purchased and con- 
ducted as Government institutions. That, of course, did 
not embarrass the Protestant schools in the least. They 
can teach what doctrines they choose. Not so for Catholic 
schools. Once under Government control everything that 
savors of Catholicism must be eliminated remorselessly. 
Hence, a compromise was suggested by President Taft, 
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who like his predecessor, has been most just in this 
matter. Instead of purchasing he took over four Cath- 
olic schools by lease. That arrangement, however, does 
not at,all suit the idiosyncrasies of the member from 
Texas, and he now. wants to know if there are any reli- 
gious garbs, or emblems, or symbols worn, or used, or 
exhibited or employed in such schools. His purpose, of 
course, is evident. The schools must be closed. If they 
were Methodist, or Presbyterian or Unitarian, it wouldn’t 
matter to him, but anything Catholic is objectionable. 
In brief, the sects are not sectarian, but Catholicism is. 
One naturally asks why this temporary servant of the 
people cannot be taught that there are other people in 
this country besides himself, who have just as much 
claim to consideration. Two Presidents and a Vice- 
President can declare the justice and the necessity of 
supporting these schools without bothering about what 
religious training they give, provided they form good 
citizens, but is this representative of a remote district 
of the country going to force the Indian children to 
accept his personal religious views, or have no religious 
teaching at all? Again, one.is prompted to ask why 
should Catholics be robbed of the million and a half 
which they have invested in these schools? For it is 
clear that these buildings will all go to rack and ruin or 
be sold under the hammer unless the Government keeps 
its part of the contract. Or has this legislator power to 
dispense the Government from its plain obligation? And 
does he propose to introduce into this country the 
methods of the French politicians, who confiscated every 
school in France for daring to prefer Catholicism to 
infidelity ? : 

Views of this kind were presented to the Knights of 
Columbus, assembled at Washington the other day. It 
is very clear that they were not meant merely for the 
purpose of meditation. 


In Carnegie Hall, November 10, the Cardinal-elect 
presiding, Mr. Shane Leslie, Delegate of the Gaelic 
League, addressed his initial meeting in New York in 
support of the Gaelic Revival. Hon. Bourke Cockran 
introduced him as the latest example of Ireland’s power 
to conquer her conquerors by impressing her national 
and religious faith upon their children and thus making 
them “more Irish than the Irish.” In a speech of high 


literary power and convincing sincerity, Mr. Leslie im- 


pressed on his audience, that Ireland having regained her 
land and legislature, must also regain the rich and beau- 


-tiful language that held her best traditions and ex- 


pressed her mind when her heart was truest and her 
faith was purest and her ideals noblest, if she is to re- 
tain the distinctive and characteristic nationality that is 
worthy of her past. He appealed to the love of her 
American children to help in restoring to their mother- 
land the true speech of her lips and the only adequate 


t 


expression of her heart. 


LITERATURE 


Present Day “Realistic” Novels 


“T don’t think the Anglo-Saxon people can expect to have 
absolutely first-class fiction unless they give their authors a 
free hand, which they never have done since Fielding’s day.” 

This is the solemn pronouncement of Arnold Bennett, an 
English novelist who graciously consented to be interviewed 
shortly after reaching our shores. By “first-class fiction,” 
readers are given to understand, is meant that produced by 
Zola and the French school of animalism or naturalism, and 
by their English and American imitators, while “a free hand,” 
as the interview indicates, is leave to disregard propriety and 
decency in the construction and composition of novels in- 
tended for the general public. 

This is clear from Mr. Bennett’s own statements. For, in 
the first place, he is proud to call George Moore his master. 
“I got my ideas for the kind of work I am doing from Moore,” 
he freely acknowledges. Now the works of Moore, an Irish 
disciple of Zola, are so immoral that they have been excluded 
from the circulating libraries of England. Then, too, from 
the books Arnold Bennett praises, it is plain what he con- 
siders “a free hand,” for he lauds to the skies novels reeking 
with foulness and suggestion. 

Finally we may infer what Mr. Bennett considers first- 
class fiction from the scornful language he uses about authors 
whom their uncritical admirers have hitherto thought great 
novelists. Scott, for instance, in his opinion, is “a rank sen- 
timentalist”; neither Dickens nor Thackeray is “a quite first 
rate artist’; George Eliot is “clever in dialogue, but that’s 
about all,” while Stevenson is merely a stylist, and not a re- 
markable one either. The reading public should certainly be 
grateful for being at last set right regarding the true worth 
of their sometime literary idols. 

The unpardonable crime of all these novelists, be it noted, 
is their “romanticism,” Mr. Bennett himself being in theory 
and practice such a passionate lover of “realism” that he 
seems to have little patience with authors who write books 
that a pure-minded person would care to read. For a “real- 
ist,’ in Mr. Bennett's vocabulary, appears to mean a writer 
who generally makes the “sex-problem” so called the pivot 
on which his story turns. Then bidding an abrupt farewell 
to the ancient virtues of propriety and decency, a present-day 
“realist” proceeds to depict scenes and characters and situa- 
tions which most readers will find direct incentives to grave 
sin. 

Such novelists unfortunately seem just now to be gaining 
a greater vogue than ever. Interviews, moreover, like that 
with Arnold Bennett have been appearing so often of late 
in the metropolitan press that one has reason to suspect that 
authors and publishers have laid a dark plot to dull in this 
way the public conscience and induce respectable people to 
be at least patient with books which a dozen years ago would 
have been not only excluded from the home but pitched into the 
fire. 

For when an author “everybody is reading” delivers himself 
with an air of deep conviction of views about what novels 
the public should buy, thoughtless admirers, dazzled by his 
fame or success, and deceived by his sophistries, are prone 
to conclude that old-fashioned ideas about dangerous books 
are too straight-laced now, and salve their conscience by say- 
ing: “If ‘everybody is reading’ this story, it can’t be so very 
bad.” 

Effective measures should be taken to protect the country 
against the ruin with which it is threatened by this inunda- 
tion of unclean literature. In Pennsylvania, not long ago, a 
badly constructed dam gave way, setting free a huge mass of 
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water that engulfed two towns and destroyed many lives. 
The indignant public demanded that an investigation be made 
at once to place the responsibility for the disaster, and that 
all the dams in the United States should be carefully in- 
spected that there might not be a repetition of the catas- 
trophe. 

Would that similar action were taken against the flood of 
erotic novels that is now pouring through our land! The 
havoc wrought by that broken dam at Austin, after all, can 
be in a measure repaired, but the moral ruin that is worked 
by the free circulation of bad books is often irreparable and 
may last forever. Suppose this case: A boy or girl, with a 
pure heart and°a clean mind, sits down to the chance perusal 
of one of these “problem” stories, now so abundant. Curi- 
osity prevailing over prudence, that child by the end of an 
hour finds its mind and heart irretrievably stained and its in- 
nocence gone, and who will venture to say where the harm 
that bad book has done will end? 

But how can this crying evil be remedied? To stop the 
sale of unclean novels after they are on the market is too 
late. Such stories should not be allowed to leave the printer 
at all. Just as the films of moving pictures before being re- 
leased are now censured by a select committee, why could 
not publishers be forced, under heavy penalties, to submit to 
a like board all books that might be a menace to the morals 
of the community? After a few objectionable stories were 
banned in this way publishers would be more cautious about 
what they take from authors. 

Is this scheme unfeasible? No. For why should not our 
legislatures be as zealous in framing “pure book’ laws as 
they are to draw up pure food or pure drug laws? As for 
Catholics, their duty in this matter is plain. Far from buying 
or reading such stories themselves, they must do their utmost, 
by personal influence and public remonstrance, to prevent 
or lessen the sale and diffusion of unclean literature. 

WALTER DwicHt, s.j 


Further Notes on St. Paul. The Epistles of the Captivity, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, By JosEerH 
Riexasy, S.J. London: Burns & Oates. Price, 3s. 6d. 

All who have perused Father Rickaby’s “Notes on St. Paul, 
Corinthians, Galatians, Romans” (1898), will be pleased that, 
after a lapse of thirteen years, he has completed that schol- 
arly work. 

A great improvement in “Further Notes” is its freedom 
in the matter of an English text. In “Notes on St. Paul” the 
author hampered himself to little purpose by tying his exe- 
gesis down to the text of Challoner’s 1752 edition. He now 
goes to the Greek text, and gives thereof a scholarly, yet not 
over-studied interpretation. Each section is headed by a 
paraphrase of the inspired Greek text and not by a transla- 
tion, Of course, one may follow the comments readily 
enough with any of the Rheims editions: yet a popular com- 
mentary that neither gives nor follows any single English 
translation of St. Paul will prove tantalizing to those that 
ate not familiar with his Greek. 

The pages of “Further Notes” are pretty evenly divided 
between the letters herein interpreted. The six chapters of 
Ephesians get sixty-one pages. There are no introductory 
studies of authenticity, canonicity, time and place of writing, 
PurpOse or occasion of the letter. Such apparatus of a 
learned commentary on Ephesians is apart from the purpose 
of Father Rickaby. He purposes to jot down a few exegetical 
notes. They are chiefly a brief exposition of the inspired 
Greek text, with an occasional reference to one or other of 
the Fathers and a few citations of current English y 
The astounding array of footnotes, first-hand 


ersions. 
or other hand 


citations from commentators, bewildering rows of manuscript 
authorities—all these things are not to be found, in either 
“Notes” or “Further Notes”; what is to be found is a straight- 
forward and clear attempt to get at the meaning of St. Paul's 
own Greek words. ; 

Generally the notes are brief and pithy. li the text be im- 
portant dogmatically, the treatment is lengthier or more 
thorough, 

To the four chapters of Philippians sixty-two pages are 
devoted. Here, as elsewhere, Father Rickaby’s favorite Plato, 
together with other classic Greek authors, are called upon to 
help out in interpreting a word’s meaning. Were his work 
more ambitious in title and scope, we should take him to 
task for failure to use the new lexicographical materials sup- 
plied by papyri, listed by Moulton and Milligan in the fyx- 
positor and employed by Lowell, Sr., in his new lexicon of 
New Testament Greek.. The bits of verse—for instance, the 
Jacobite ballad (p. 101)—may be a help to preachers and 
general readers, 

The four chapters of Colossians are interpreted in sixty- ~ 
four pages. Some very clever essays are made in interpreting 
dificult passages. What though it depends upon Lightfoot, 
the study of i, 17 and 18, is an admirable piece of compact 
reasoning about a text. The famous and most difficult 
passage, il, 16-23, is bravely and sincerely wrestled with. 
“Nemo vos seducat’ (Vulg.), “Let no man seduce you” 
(Rheims), is another of not a few instances in which the 
Vulgate and, consequently, the miss st. Pan's 
athletic figures utterly. He wrote, “Let no one umpire you 
down”—1, e., “rob you of your prize” (R. V.), give a wrong 
decision as umpire and so deprive you of the prize to which 
your baptism gives you a right. As for the rest of the verse, 
“Willing in humility and religion of angels, walking in the 
things which he hath not seen, vain puffed up by the sense of 
the flesh,” it is not at all luminous; the text and versions 
vary, and Father Rickaby suggests Lightfoot’s conjecture of 
text-emendation, 

There are a few typographical errors in the book—v, £., Pp. 
164, “would not understood.” It is to be regretted that “Fur- 
ther Notes” is not uniform with “Notes” in binding and print- 
ing. The interpretations are safe and sane and scholarly, such 
as one would look for from Father Rickaby. ; 

; WALTER Drum, S.J. 


Rheims 


Stuore. By “MIcHAEL Farts, S.J. New York: Benziger 
Bros. Price, $1.00. . 

In “Stuore” Mr. Earls has favored us with a book which, 
we hope, is but a forerunner of many others of its kind. A 
series of short stories, set mainly in little country towns of 
New. England, with one or two in the South, introduce us to 
characters of the most charming type.. While thesauthor 
draws a striking picture of boy-life at Georgetown, he is at 
his best in the portrayal of Irish character. Mat McGrath, 
with his simple story of Purgatory, eloquently told: the 
Irish dames over their teacups, lauding the mother who has 
sacrificed the companionship. of her priestly son for thé 
missions of Carolina; the old Captain, a model of patient: 
resignation to God’s chastisement—all possess that charm of 
strong faith which makes the Irish character so lovable. 

The book has its purpose, and that purpose is fulfilled in 
a manner so entertaining that interest never ‘flags. The readers 
of “Stuore” would doubtless welcome a novel from the author’s’ 
pen written in the same vein. Vs 12 ID), 


Songs of Oriel. By SHane Lester. Dublin: Maunsel & Co. 
Those who followed closely in the last few years the liter- 
ary and social movements known as “The Trish Revival” 


know that Shane Leslie is an enthusiast for the Irish language 
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and the Catholic ideals of the old Gaelic life; and also that 
he is an orator of magnetic personality, whether pleading for 
the social betterment of the poor, the dissemination of Gaelic 
and Catholic literature or for political freedom. Subscribers 
to the Irish Catholic Truth Society publications will have 
learned from his ‘Isle of Columcille” and “Island of Lough 
Derg” that he commands a poetic prose of rare force and 
grace, throbbing with distinctively Irish Catholic feeling; 
but even these will be surprised to learn that he has to his 
name. book of poems, the sweetest and truest, most Catholic 
and indigenously Irish that the Gaelic awakening has called 
into being. 

Catholics, it must be confessed, are, as a rule, poor adver- 
tisers. Men of exceptional powers and high ideals seem to 
concentrate their minds chiefly on the perfection of their 
works and little on the manner of diffusing them. Lionel 
Johnson was a poet who in purity of thought, loftiness of 
conception and beauty of expression has few peers among 
lyric writers in the English language, but because he knew 
not, or ignored, the pushing ways of the press agent, his 
name is unknown to the average purchaser of books, John- 
son died young, and probably thought, as Leslie thinks of his 
own works in prose and verse, that his books were merely 
juvenile attempts preparatory to the more finished and crit- 
ically satisfying achievements of riper years. Tortunately 
the judicious critic does not share his judgment. Leslie has 
health as well as youth, and may be expected to have loftier 
accomplishment in front of him, but what he has done is 
sufficient to give him place among the poets. 

He is Catholic and Irish, and both are united in him as the 
leaves in the shamrock. In his verse are blended the moor 
and mist and the tender softness of Gaelic speech; the Irish 
birds are singing to the chapel bells and the pathos of his 
note is as simple and apparently as effortless as theirs. We 
should like to cite “Ireland To-day,” “Donegal,” “Kathleen 
Ni-Houlthan,” “Ireland, Mother® of Priests,” “Need of Men” 
and “Requiem,” but to cull all we fancied would almost re- 
produce the book. We read some of them to a Gaelic-speak- 
ing Irishman who is unversed in English poetry, and his 
eyes filled as he said: “Thanaman-dhee! but he’s good, An’ 
I thinking all my life a simple man couldn’t understand 
poetry at all!” Gentle and simple will find Leslie and his 
poems “good.” M. K. 


The Home of Evangeline. London: 
The Angelus Company. . 

This little book should be read by all who would be thor- 
oughly acquainted with Longfellow’s “Evangeline.” A ram- 
ble in Acadia with the author gives one an insight into the 
manners and customs of the people, as well as a deeper real- 
ization of the sorrows and hardships that were theirs on 
being banished from their “thatch-roofed villages.” The 
author describes at length the development of ‘The Home of 
Evangeline” under the untiring labors of its apostle, the 
Abbé Sigogne. It is not hard to perceive in him a second 
Father Felician. The life, labors and death of the zealous 
priest form chapters which are inseparably interwoven with 
the history of Acadia. 

The latter part of the work portrays in an interesting man- 
ner the progress made by the “Acadian Iarmers” in bettering 
their social condition, while their fidelity to their religion and 
tender devotion to the Blessed Virgin justify their reputa- 
tion as men whose lives “reflect an image of heaven.’ The 
entire work is instructive and interesting and forms an appro- 
priate background for the beautiful pictures the poet has left 
us of the “Home of Evangeline.” Sele g& 


By A. LL. PRINGrE. 


Katechesen fiir die vier oberen Klassen der Volksschule 
von P. CéLestin Murr, O.S.B. Dritter Band: Gebote und 
Gebet. New York: Benziger Bros. 75 cents net. 

We have here a book of catechetical instructions following 
the Munich method and based upon the Thurer Catechism. 
IXach theme is developed in an introduction, exposition, sum- 
mary and application. The story or parable at the head of 
each lesson is very briefly told, and the development which 
follows is equally short and pithy. The summary suggests 
questions that may be asked by the catechist, while the prac- 
tical lessons of life are inculcated in the concluding part. 
The systematic little work is the result of thirty years of 
experience. The motto the author must evidently have hung 
over his desk while writing these volumes has been “Non 
multa, sed multum.” 


“The Inseparables,” by Rev. John J. Kennedy (Melbourne: 
W. P. Linehan), are four graduates of Kew College, Mel- 
bourne, who weather the temptations of Australian life and 
remain true to faith and country, the teachings of their col- 
lege and their Irish blood. The literary touch is lacking, and 
the proof-reader must have been on vacation when the book 
was being issued; but the interest inherent to the narrative, 
the variety and novelty of the topics treated, and the simple 
earnestness of the writer will hold the reader’s attention 
better, and add more to his profit, than many a more artis- 
tically woven tale. Australian life in city and country, hunt- 
ing in the Bush and in the mountains, business, politics, 
education, perversions and conversions, spiritualism, voca- 
tion, society and home, the old and new style of Australian 
priest, and many other subjects, fall naturally into the story; 
and if they are not always adorned, they are invariably pre- 
sented in a clear and healthy fashion. 


“Where the Shamrock Grows,” by G.-H. Jessop (New 
York: Baker & Taylor Co.), is better described by its sub- 
title, “An Irish Boy’s Home-Coming.” It is a story of “the 
quality” in distressed circumstances, which are quickly dis- 
pelled by two Irish-Americans, who marry the most eligible 
of the ladies, and pay the bills. The villain is killed by the 
horse which he made the instrument of his villainy, and 
justice is dealt out vigorously to all parties—except the 
brogue, which is bruised and maimed occasionally, but not 
to such an extent as to prevent the story from being readable. 


The Rev. John F. Noll has added to his valuable list of com- 
pilations a pamphlet called “When Informed Protestants Speak 
Their Convictions.” From sermons, lectures, magazines and 
papers he has gathered eighty pages of Protestant tributes to 
the beauty, power and holiness of the Catholic Church. Those 
who deal with converts have found that no one can study with 
an open mind and a clean heart the Church’s claims on the love 
and allegiance of men without submitting to her gentle rule. 
Father Noll’s book is issued from the press of the Parish 
Monthly, Huntington, Indiana, and sells for ten cents. 


The Rev. Dr. N. M. Waters, a Congregationalist minister 
of Brooklyn, recently delivered a discourse on “Bernard of 
Clairvaux,” in which he paid this warm tribute to the monks 
of the “dark ages”: 

“Out of the monasteries came the printing press: out of 
the monasteries came the universities; out of the monasteries 
came the libraries; out of the monasteries came modern sci- 
ence; out of the monasteries the prayer-book, the 
Litany, the Te Deum. It was in the monasteries the foun- 
dations of English literature were laid. 


Caine 


It was in a monas- 
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tery that the first New Testament was written. It was in a 
monastery that the Bible was first translated into English. 
The monk, with the life of the recluse, was the great figure 
in the Dark Ages. Under God he was the great architect of 
civilization. : 

“~, . These monks were scholars. These monks had the 
time and the learning and the devotion in an age when 
there were no books to seek out for all the sources of 
the Bible, and to copy and illumine old letters and old 
manuscripts. Take all the manuscripts from which our 
modern Bible is derived, which have had such a strange 
story of preservation; not one of them would exist to-day 
had it not “been for the fidelity and the scholarship . of 
the monks of the Middle Ages. They kept learning 
alive. They wrote the only books in that time. Some of 
them are alive still. Many of our hymns come down from 
those distant ages. Our ‘Jerusalem the Golden’ came from 
the pen of the Abbot of Cluny, It was Bernard of Clairvaux 
who wrote ‘O Sacred Head Now Wounded,’” 


Copies of “The Lights of Literature,” a pamphlet favorably 
reviewed in our issue of October 14, can be obtained from the 
author, E. G. Houston, of Hampton Institute, Va. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Religious Question in Public’ Education. 
E. Balder and Cyril Jackson. New 
$1.50. 


Private Ownership. Its Basis and Equitable Conditions, 


By Athelstan Riley, Michael 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Net 


By Rev. J. Kel- 


leher. New York: Benziger Brothers. Net $1.25. 

Our Priesthood. By the Rev. Joseph Bruneau, S.S.D.D. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. Net 90 cents, 

Saint John Capistran. By Father Vincent Fitzgerald, O.F.M. New York: 


Longmans, Green & Co, 
St. Pits, Pope of Holy Rosary. By C. M. Anthony. Preface by Very 
Rey. Mgr. R. H. Benson. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


The Raccolta, or Collection of Indulgenced Prayers and Good Works. By 
Ambrose St. John, Sixth Edition. New York: Benziger Bros. Net $1.10. 


For Lovers and Others. A Book of Roses. By James Terry White. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes. Net $1.25. 

Mary Mother. Sacred Song. Words and Music by Annie D. Scott, New 
York: Boosey & Co. Net-60 cents. 

How Saint Francis Kept Christmas. By Ruth Egerton. 2d Edition. New 


York: Benziger Brothers. 
The Golden Spears. By Edmund Leamy, 
Net $1.00. 


New York: Desmond FitzGerald. 


EDUCATION 


The “anti-frat” agitation that started in the West has reached 
New York. The faculty of Horace Mann, a secondary school 
affliated with Columbia University, have unanimously decreed 
the suppression of the fraternities and sororities that have 
long been flourishing among the boys and girls of that institu- 
tion. The teachers are rejoicing over the move, because they 
hope it will do away with’ the petty rivalry and contemptible 
snobbishness “frat” life engenders. But worse evils than these, 
it should be noted, follow the introduction of Greek letter so- 
cieties into high schools. 


The Annual Report of the Parish Schools of Philadelphia 
for 1911, compiled by the Superintendent of Parochial Schools, 
Right Rev. Mer: P. R. McDevitt, shows that the number of 
pupils at the beginning of the year was 63,425, and at the end 
of the year 65,312; the average attendance 59,592; enrollment 
70,318. The total increase in attendance over 1909-1910 was 
2,478. The corner stone of the Catholic Girls’ High School 
was laid on April 29, 1911. It will probably be opened in Sep- 
tember, 1912. This new scholastic enterprise was made possible 
by a gift of $100,000 by a benefactor whose name is not men- 
tioned in the report, and by the grant of a piece of property by 
the late Archbishop Ryan. The new school is already sur 
of its pupils, because since the year 1900 there have been three 


High School Centres which began with 146 pupils eleven years 
ago and have now 442. Nor does this represent the <whole | 
number of prospective pupils, for the reason that the restricted 
quarters of the three centres compelled the teachers to place 
the admission average at a very high figure. There are many 
girls now in the highest grades of the parochial schools who 
can undoubtedly qualify for a High School education. 

The Report also deals with the question of the Carnegie 
Foundation, of which Mgr. McDevitt says: 

“The founder of the benefaction might be considered entirely: 
within his rights in putting down and enforcing conditions: 
which he deemed necessary for the right distribution of his: 
pensions and appropriations, but in view of the evils arising 
from the actual operation of this reputed philanthropy—evils - 
which are becoming every day more conspicuously evident— 
the adverse comments already made may be amplified and 
emphasized in this year’s report. 

“It is only too apparent that the administrators of the foun-~ 
dation have no intention of restricting its influences to the 
particular colleges and universities that are the recipients ot 
Mr. Carnegie’s charity. They have taken up the self-imposed 
duty of standardizing education in America. Not only have 
they assumed the delicate function of classifying the higher in- 
stitutions of learning in the United States and Canada, ac- 
cording to an arbitrary standard determined by themselves, 
but they have deemed it within the province of their educational 
mission to discredit all education that draws its principles and 
inspiration from a fixed, definite, Christian creed. 

“This hostile attitude toward denominational education, which 
is perhaps the most sinister danger of the Carnegie Foundation, 
has become more aggressive and threatening during the last 
few years, because the administrators of the fund and the heads 
of the institutions which are enjoying its favor have resented 
the charge that the foundation discriminates unjustly against 
denominational schools. 

“In defense and justification of the restrictions which Mr. 
Carnegie has placed upon them, the administrators have been 
for some time insidiously insinuating and industriously propa- 
gating the opinion that sound scholarship, intellectual honesty 
and a right progress in education are impossible in those in- 
stitutions where the teachers are restricted by the limitations 
of fixed and definite Christian belief. Hence for just rea- 
sons the Carnegie Foundation, with its high ideals, its fervent 
devotion to true education, and its deep loyalty to truth, can 
offer its subsidies only to those colleges and universities which 
allow unqualified liberty of teaching and encourage teachers 
to follow truth wherever it leads. 

“No believer in Christianity can view with indifference the 
principles and the policy of such a body in carrying out a 
supposedly high purpose of a multi-millionaire. 

“The complacent self-importance of the members of the foun- 
dation, the confident manner in which they take up the arduous 
task of determining the educational efficiency of colleges and 
universities, the apodictic tone that brooks no contradiction, the 
calm assurance with which they present credentials endorsed 
by themselves as proof of their impartiality, fitness and justice, 
show the lengths to which men supported by unlimited meana 
may go in their arrogance. The indulgent toleration of their 
loudly advertised purpose illustrates, too, the corrupting and 
corroding power of money, for we can well imagine the wither- 
ing scorn that would greet any other body of educators, who, 
without the gold of a millionaire to support their pretensions, 
should presume to determine and to control the higher educa- 
tion of a great nation.” : 

The New York Chamber of Commerce has adopted a resolu- 
tion for the appointment of a permanent committee on com- 
mercial education, to be composed of fifteen members, with: _ 
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ree vey item members of the Chamber and from 
ptions to a commercial scholarship fund, 
and also with authority to carry out other recommendations 
of the special committee. 

In May last a special committee on commercial education was 
appointed. In its report to the Chamber this committee says 
oat commercial education in New York, and generally in the 
United States, is far inferior to that offered in European 
countries, and far inferior to what it should be. Then it pro- 
ceeds: 

“We have no natural advantages that will enable us to com- 
pete successfully in commercial enterprise in foreign fields unless 
our clerks and salesmen are as well trained as those of other 
nations. They must understand the language, and the social, 
religious and political customs of the people with whom they 
seek.to do business. In order that our representatives shall 
have such training, we must give more serious attention to the 
mastery of foreign languages than we have done in the past. 
‘The study of the great facts of the commercial and economic 
world must be carefully pursued by those who would become 
leaders in commercial affairs—commercial statesmen, so to 
speak. Further, both the economic needs of the lower classes 
of commercial laborers and the business needs of the commercial 
world require that better and more extensive opportunities be 
given for accountants, clerks and stenographers, 

“As approximately 90 per cent. of the pupils in elementary 
‘schools do not enter secondary schools, and only about 10 per 
cent. of the remainder enter college, the study of foreign 
languages and commercial methods must be made a part of the 
public school course. These students shotld have an oppor- 
tunity for training which would render them more independent 
economically and at the same time more efficient in commercial 
work. 

“Hence opportunity should be given boys and girls to begin 
their commercial training at the age of 12, after six years of 
school life, instead of 14, after eight years of school life. In 
other words, the first six years in school life should be given 
to the mastery of the elements, the tools of education; the next 
six years, or such part of them as pupils may have, to the 
study of subjects that will help them to earn a living. For some 
the work of this second period would still be a preparation for 
high school and college, as it is now perforce for the majority, 
put for many others it would be such a training in commercial 
work as would render them more efficient and more independent. 

“For the class of workers who must perforce begin work 
early and also for matured men and women of the same class, 
there should also be efficient evening schools in which they could 
receive training for the commercial work in which they are 
to be engaged.” 


SOCIOLOGY 


SPREADING THE LIGHT ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


The Laymen’s League for Retreats, which is now established 
jn the spacious and well-equipped buildings it recently acquired 
at Mount Manresa, Staten Island, has undertaken an important 
development of its work. Some thirty to forty men, from various 
localities, have been making the week-end retreats which have 
‘een now going on almost every successive week for over a year, 
and the consequent increase in numbers, support and interest, 
thas encouraged the directors to deal in a more organized way, 
and in other centres, with the social problems to which the re- 
treats have directed attention, For this purpose they have organ- 
ized a School of Social Studies, which will hold sessions at the 
Fordham University Law School, 140 Nassau Street, New York 
City, on Monday and Thursday nights of each week. A com- 
plete course will be given by competent men, with the object of 
training a corps of Catholic lecturers who will be able to spread 
among Catholic men, especially workingmen, a sound knowledge 


— 


of social questions and the principles of their solution. The 
first course, opening November 6, consists of twenty-four lec- 
tures on the various aspects of Socialism, its irreligious prin- 
ciples, its dangers to the workman, and its impracticability, by 
Rev. T. J. Shealy, S.J., Prof. J. A. Ryan and T. F. Woodlock. 
They will also show how the application of Christian principles, 
the only remedy for present-day social evils, should be adapted 
to modern conditions. 

There are some thirty young men of education and ability 
now following the course. When they have graduated they will 
be at the disposal of parish societies, clubs and other Catholic 
organizations, They will give their services free of charge and 
no admission fee will be permitted, as it is deemed desirable that 
it should be made as easy as possible for all Catholics, and es- 
pecially the wage-earners, to acquire correct information about 
the pressing dangers of the hour. The booklet issued by the 
Laymen’s League (140 Nassau street, New York) gives further 
details of the nature of the work, and appends a useful and very 
complete list of books and pamphlets on Socialism by Catholic, 
non-Catholic and Socialist writers. It also announces a course 


-of popular lectures on religious and social subjects to be given 


every other week at Cathedral Hall, under the patronage of 
Cardinal-elect Archbishop Farley of New York, by Rev. J. Cor- 
bett, S.J., Dr. Condé B. Pallen, Dr. J. J. Walsh and A. J. Ship- 
man. 

The work is opportune and well directed. The steady growth 
of Socialism has brought it beyond the stage of merely academic 
consideration, It has to be grappled with in practical fashion. 
The School of Social Studies is eminently practical, and deserves 
the earnest support, moral and financial, of all who are concerned 
in the conservation of Christian principles in the conduct of pub- 
lic and private life. 


Among the many excellent results of the First National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, held in the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., in September, 1910, is the project of publish- 
ing a complete Directory of Catholic Charities in the United 
States. The need of such a book is evident. Hitherto local 
organizations have been working along their own lines, in abso- 
lute ignorance of the assistance they might have easily ob- 
tained, if they had been aware that efforts like their own were 
being made elsewhere. To complete such a Directory of course 
supposes the cooperation of all the local agencies of the various 
charities, and an appeal is made from the University for the 
requisite information. 


Armour & Co. have started a pension fund for the benefit of 
55,000 employees. The company has set aside $1,000,000 to begin 
with. The 55,000 employees will pay three per cent. of their sal- 
aries annually into the fund. Employees who have served the com- 
pany for twenty years will receive an annual income of 40 per 
cent, of their salary at the time of retirement, the minimum age 
for which is fifty-seven. 


ECONOMICS 


The Alaskan gold fields are so well known to-day that they 
are often supposed to be the source of most of the gold ex- 
tracted within the territory of the United States. On the 
other hand, California is no longer, in the popular imagina- 
tion, the land of gold. The reason is that a poor man can no 
longer set up his rocker beside a stream and wash out a small 
fortune in a few weeks. Mining there involves capital now, 
and is carried on usually by companies. Nevertheless, Cali- 
fornia still gives more gold than any other State, more even 
than Alaska. The mines operated to-day number 1,049, of 
which 564 are placer mines, that is, mines in which gold is 
washed from the gravel, and 485 are deep mines, or mines in 
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which gold is extracted from the quartz. Placer mining dif- 
fers from the methods used in days of the Argonauts only in 
this, that it is now practised on a large scale by means of 
machinery, with every possible precaution against waste. Of 
the placer mines 168 are hydraulic, in which huge jets of 
water wash the earth and gravel from the hillsides into 
sluices; and 139 are drift mines, penetrating the old river 
gravels by means of tunnels called technically “drifts.” There 
is still some old-style mining, and there is considerable profit 
in working over the richer claims of fifty and sixty years ago, 
when methods were so rude that much gold escaped. 

The most interesting kind of placer mining is dredging, 
which was introduced a little more than twenty years ago. 
Such a machine as we see used to deepen our rivers and har- 
bors digs up the river bed, turning the gravel into  sluices, 
where it is washed from one reservoir to another, so that the 

‘lighter matter is carried away gradually, while the heavier 
gold is collected. But besides the existing river beds, the 
older beds, in which the river ran centuries ago, are also 
dredged, and from them the richest harvest is reaped. In 
1889 dredging yielded only $206,000: last year it gave over 
$7,500,000, and its total yield from the beginning amounted to 
more than $40,000,000. 

The deep quartz mines are of various richness. In Grass 
Valley the parent, so to speak, of such mining in California, 
where work has been going on continuously for more than 
half a century, some extraordinarily rich deposits were found 
two or three years ago. But improved appliances make pos- 
sible now the working of lodes which formerly could not have 
been touched. 

The value of the gold extracted in California averages, 
year by year, some 20 million dollars, and there is no reason 
to think that the supply is near exhaustion. H. W. 


The value of manufactures passing out of the United States 
in the calendar year 1911 may exceed one billion dollars. This 
estimate is based upon figures of the Bureau of Statistics, De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, covering the exports of 
"manufactures in the 9 months ending with September, 1911, 
which amount to 478% million dollars for finished manufactures 
and 240% million for manufactures for further use in manufac- 
turing, making the total exports of manufactures in the period 
named 719 million dollars, against 612 million in the like period 
of 1910. The increase in the 9 months of 1911 over the like pe- 
riod of 1910 is 17.48 per cent., and in case the increase during the 
remainder of the year continues at the same rate, the total value 
of manufactures passing to foreign countries during 1911 will 
be about 970 million dollars. When to this is added the value 
of manufactures going to Alaska, Porto Rico and Hawaii, not 
included in the exports to foreign countries, the total outward 
movement of manufactures from continental United States in 
1911 will pass the billion dollar line. This will bring the total 
value of manufactures exported in 1911 to more than twice that 
of ten years ago, and more than five times that of 20 years ago, 
the exports of manufactures in 1901 having been 447134 million, 
and in 1891 about 185 million dollars. 

Practically all the leading articles of domestic manufacture 
show increased exports when compared with the preceding year, 
many of them making new high records in the year now ap- 
proaching its close. The gains in the four great classes of 
manufactures are typical of those made in other important 
classes of less magnitude in the export trade. A study of our 
exports as to countries of destination indicates a world-wide 
distribution of domestic manufactures, such industrial centres 
as the United Kingdom, Germany and Belgium sharing with agri- 
cultural and comparatively undeveloped sections, such as Canada, 
Argentina, Mexico and China, in their increasing purchases of 
American manufactures, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Father Louis Billot, the newly designated Jesuit Cardinal, 
though of parents native to the west of France, was by the 
accident of their temporary residence born at Mulhausen, im, 
Alsace. He made his undergraduate studies at the Jesuit 
College at Bordeaux and his ecclesiastical studies in the 
diocesan seminary at Blois, where he was ordained. His 
first professorship was at the Catholic University of Angers, 
where he held the Chair of Ecclesiastical History. He shortly 
entered the novitiate of the Society of Jesus at Angers, and 
after reviewing his theology at‘Laval, began to teach the- 
ology in the Jesuit scholasticate of the Province of France in 
the Island of Jersey. Since 1885 he has held the chair of scholas- 
tic theology at the Gregorian University in Rome, During this 
time he published his lectures “De Verbo Incarnato,” “De Deo 
Uno et Trino,’ “De Ecclesia” (three volumes), “De Sacra- 
mentis” (two volumes), “De Novissimis,” “De Gratia,”’ “De 
Virtutibus Infusis,” “De Inspiratione Sacre Scripture” and 
“De Immutabilitate Traditionis,’ as well as a little work, 
Ratione Peccati Personalis.” He has been 
an indefatigable student of St. Thomas and an ardent cham- 
pion of the teachings of the Angelical Doctor. For some 
years back he has been one of the Consultors of the Holy 
Office. He is a tall, spare man, with a slight stoop from long 
bending over his desk at study; his hair is gray, his eyes 
bright and twinkling, his face most kindly in expression, and 
his conversation bright and vivacious.. His pupils have always 
been enthusiastic over him as a lecturer of remarkable clear- 
ness, depth, interest and force. Scattered as they are over 
the four quarters of the earth, they will hail with joy the 
honors coming to their old professor at the close of his days 
of teaching. For himself, devoted all his days to study and 
the quiet of his room, it will come with something of a 
wrench to him to lend himself to the public work of service 
and social form requisite for his new dignity and station. 


The Cardinals-elect are now on their way to Rome -to attend 
the Consistories to be held on November 27 and 30. Archbishop 
O'Connell sailed from Boston, on November 11, for Naples, ac- 
companied by Mgr. J. E. Millerick, Mgr, E. J. Moriarty, Mer. M. 
J. Splaine, Rev. Dr. P. J. Supple and Rev. J: F, Coppinger. Arch- 
bishop Farley and Archbishop Falconio left this city on Novem- 
ber 14. With Archbishop Farley were Mgr. John Edwards, V.G., 
Mer. W. G, Murphy, Mer. James V. Lewis, and the Archbishop’s 
nephew, the Rev. John H. Farley, S.J., of Fordham University. 
Archbishop Falconio was accompanied by Mgr. Shahan, Rector 
of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. It is notable that 
they will receive their red hats and the final insignia of their new 
rank on the great American civic holiday, November 30, Thanks- 
giving Day. Mgr. F..H. Wall, D.D., Rev. Luke J, Evers, Rev. 
Charles A. Cassidy, Rev. W. H. Stewart, Rev. John J. McNamee, 
Rev. James P. O’Brien and Rev. Francis P. Burke are also 
among those who accompany Archbishop Farley to Rome. 


Georgetown University bade adieu to the Cardinal-elect, 
Mgr. Diomede Falconio, Papal Delegate to the United States, 
at a reception and banquet on November 5. The diplomatic 
corps, judiciary and clergy were well represented. In the 
dining room of Ryan Hall, where the entire assemblage gath- 
ered, Mgr. Falconio was greeted with an address by George 
E. Hamilton, president of the Alumni Association, who paid 
a high tribute to the work accomplished by the newly elected 
Cardinal. This was followed by another address of welcome 
delivered by the Rev. John Conway, S.J., Dean of the Arts 
Department of Georgetown University. The guest list in- 


cluded Chief Justice White, United States Supreme Court; 
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Associate Justice McKenna, Chief Justice Shepherd, District 
of Columbia Court of Appeals; Chief Justice Clabaugh, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court; District Commissioners Jud- 
son and ‘Rudolph; Rt. Rev, T. J. Shahan, Rector of the Cath- 
olic University; Mgr. Bonaventure Cerretti, Chargé d’Affaires 
of the Apostolic Delegation, and many other prominent mem- 
bers of the local clergy. 

The diplomatic corps was represented by Ambassador 
James Bryce, of Great Britain; Jonkherr J. Loudon, Minister 
of the Netherlands;. Sehor Don Ignacio Calderon, Bolivian 
Minister; Sefor Don Joaquin Bernardo Calvo, the Costa 
Rican Minister; H. H. Bryn, Minister of Norway; Luang 
Sanpakitch, Chargé d’Affaires of the Siam Legation; Dr. Al- 
berto Membreno, Minister of Honduras; Mirza Ali Kuli 
Khan, Chargé d’Affaires of the Persian Legation, and Yung 
Kwai, of the Chinese Legation. 


Pére Dandurand, O.M.1., the oldest priest in Canada, cele- 
brated the seventieth anniversary of his ordination on Sep- 
tember 12. The venerable priest, now in his ninety-third 
year, is still able to perform his duties as chaplain at the 
Hospice Taché of St. Boniface, Manitoba. Pére Dandurand 
was born at Laprairie, near Montreal, March 23, 1819, and or- 
dained by dispensation on September 12, 1841. 


Circulars were distributed in all the Catholic churches in 
Washington, on Sunday,: November 12, by the Aloysius 
Truth Society, denouncing the productions of the “Irish 
Plays,’ which were to be presented in that city during 
the week, as “a malignant travesty of Irish life and religion,” 
and requesting that patronage be withheld from these vulgar, 
blasphemous and revolting misrepresentations of the Cath- 
olic peasantry of Ireland. Father McDonnell, S.J., President 
of Gonzaga College, denounced the plays from the altar, 
and many of the other clergy exposed their slanderous 
character and warned their people against giving them sup- 
port. Rt. Rev, Mgr. Shahan, Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, condemned the plays and branded as a forgery an 
alleged telegram from him inviting the Players to appear 
before the University. A similar telegram purporting to come 
from Georgetown University was also declared a forgery 
by Professor Walsh, S.J., who, after careful reading, con- 
demned the plays from the moral, religious and dramatic 
viewpoints, and exposed the persistent mendacity of their 
advertisers. The Ancient Order of Hibernians, and the 
United Irish Societies, in special meetings on Sunday, unani- 
mously condemned the productions. 


SCIENCE 


Official figures place the world’s production of quicksilver 
for the year 1910 at 3,747 short tons, of which the United 
173 The usual quotation is in flasks 


States produced 773 
representing 75 pounds each, The American yield, accord- 
Of this amount California 


ingly, represents 20,601 flasks. 
furnished 17,211 flasks. Italy and Spain led in this mineral 
production with 882 and 1,102 tons respectively, 


tons. 


The increase in the consumption of coal for the year 1910 
establishes for the first time an output exceeding half a bil- 
Hion short tons, which includes the combined production of 
anthracite, bituminous and lignite. The value at the mines 
was $629,529,745. The above figures represent an increase 
over the year 1909 of nearly 9 per cent. 


Professor Northrup, of Princeton University, has perfected 
a method which permits not only of a qualitative but also of 


a quantitative study of vortex rings. Colored rings of liquid 
are projected from an opening in the front of a metallic box 
by a blow from an electro-magnet and travel through a 
transparent liquid, which gradually decolorizes the projected 
liquid. With the box slightly tilted upwards, the emerging 
vortex rings are reflected on meeting the liquid surface, the 
angle of reflection being apparently equal to that of inci- 
dence. Refraction may be had by using liquids of different 
densities. 


In a brochure entitled “Wind Velocity and Direction,” com- 
piled by Professor A. H. Palmer, of the Blue Hill Observa- 
tory, the following general principles are established: First, 
the general increase in velocity with height; Secondly, the 
rare occurrence of gusts of wind above low heights; Thirdly, 
the frequent clockwise and occasional counter-clockwise 
change of direction with height; Fourthly, the relative fre- 
quency of ascending currents as compared with those de- 
scending. These items have a very special significance in 
aeronautical matters. 


Industrial chemists have been insistently advocating carbon 
tetrachloride, a thin, transparent, colorless, oily fluid, with a 
pungent, aromatic odor, as a substitute for carbon bisulphid for 
insect fumigation. They claim, by way of special recommenda- 
tion, that its odor is far less disagreeable than that of carbon 
bisulphid. The United States Department of Agriculture, hay- 
ing investigated the matter thoroughly, renders the following 
report: The claims regarding the odor are sustained. As an 
insecticide, however, it is far less effective than carbon bisul- 
phid, the amount required to destroy equal numbers of insects 
in a fixed time being far in excess, Besides, the market prices 
of tetrachloride and bisulphid vary as four to one. 


Remarkable differences regarding the topography of the planet 
Mars are instanced by astronomers of the Pulkowo Observa- 
tory on photographs taken with red and green filters. The 
“continents” on the “red” photographs are very bright, much 
brighter indeed than the south polar cap, whereas the latter is 
the most intense feature on the “green” photos. The “seas” ap- 
pear very dark on the “red” plates, but of a decided grayish 
tint on the “green.’ The “red” plates bring out the canals 
best, their color being quite close to that of the seas. From a 
theoretical consideration of these plates it is argued that the 
south polar cap of the planet exhibited during the month of 
August last the optical properties of ice, rather than of snow. 

Francis Tonporf, S.J. 


OBITUARY 


Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, one of the most indefatigable writers 
among American Catholics, died peacefully, comforted by all the 
rites of the Church, at his home in Philadelphia, on November 
10. He was born in Philadelphia, October 23, 1842, and educated 
at private, parochial and public schools. Beginning life as a book- 
keeper, he soon after turned his attention to journalism and be- 
came correspondent for the Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore; the 
Spectator, of Washington, and the New York Tablet. He also 
contributed articles to the Catholic Universe and the Catholic 
Herald, of Philadelphia. When the Catholic Standard was 
started he was chosen by its editor, the Rev. Dr. Keogh, as the 
city reporter. In 1867 he secured a part ownership in the Guar- 
dian Angel, a Sunday-school paper, and from 1870 until 1873 he 
was assistant editor of the Catholic Standard, In 1872 he was 
appeinted Secretary of the Irish Catholic Benevolent Union, 
becoming the founder and editor of that Society’s journal, which 
first appeared as the J. C. B. Journal, but was later known as 
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Grifin’s Journal. He organized a Youth’s Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Society, the first to be established in Philadelphia, which 

«he represented at the formation of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union of America in Baltimore, February 22-23, 1872. Immedi- 
ately after the formation of the national union he founded the 
Diocesan Union of Philadelphia. In 1882 he began the publica- 
tion of a series of articles in his Jowrnal on “Catholicity in 
Philadelphia.” These articles led to the formation of the Catholic 
Historical Society of Philadelphia in 1884. In 1887 he undertook 
the publication of the “American Catholic Historical Researches,” 
which he continued to edit until his death. 

In addition to his multiplicity of labors as an organizer and a 
journalist Mr, Griffin published the following works: “History 
of Old St. Joseph’s Church” (1881); “History of St. John’s 
Church” (1882); “Thomas Fitz-Simons, Pennsylvania’s Catholic 
Signer of the Constitution” (1887); “The Life of the Rt. Rev. 
Michael Egan, O.S.F., the first Bishop of Philadelphia” (1885) ; 
“The Trial of John Ury” (1899), and “Documents Relating to 
the History of the Catholic Church in the United States” (1888). 
Some other publications of Mr. Griffin are “Catholics and the 
American Revolution” (2 Vols., 1907), and “History of Com- 
modore John Barry’ (1903). The funeral services of Mr. 
Griffin took place on Tuesday, at the Church of Our Lady of 
Mercy. His son, the Rev. Martin I. Griffin, was the celebrant 
of the solemn high Mass of requiem. 


Professor William C, Robinson, dean of the Law School of the 
‘Catholic University of America, was stricken with apoplexy on 
November 6, at his home in Washington, D. C., and died almost 
immediately. Dr. Robinson, who was seventy-seven, was for- 
merly dean of the Law Department of Yale University, and was 
lecturer and professor of law there for many years before organ- 
izing the Law School of the Catholic University in 1896. He was 
the only man to whom Yale ever unveiled a tablet while he was 
living. He held the degrees of A.B. and LL.D. from Dartmouth, 

and A.M. from Yale, Professor Robinson was Judge of the City 
Court of New Haven from 1869 to 1873, and Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas for New Haven County from 1874 to 1876. He 
was also a noted writer of books on law. He was born in Nor- 
wich, Conn., July 26, 1834, and was graduated from Dartmouth 
an 1854, and studied for the Episcopalian ministry, in which de- 
nomination he was given a charge in Norwich. While preaching 
there he was attracted to investigate the claims of the Church, 
and soon became a Catholic. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
PERVERTING ST. AUGUSTINE. 


To the Editor of America: 

You have given so many evidences of good will towards 
the deaf mutes, in the brilliant columns of America, that I 
feel encouraged to ask you to heed their protest against the 
outrage done them, and through them the Church and Chris- 
tianity, in the new “Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

In the article entitled “The Deaf and Dumb” the statement 
appears that “St. Augustine erred amazingly when he de- 
clared that the deaf could have no faith, since ‘faith comes by 
hearing only.’ ” 

This is an appalling assertion, and I could not believe that 
the sage, the light of whose intellect has not failed in fifteen 
hundred years, could ever have been guilty of a blunder so 
egregious. I therefore took down the eleven ponderous 
tomes of the saint, and after a reasonable search found but 
one reference to the deaf and dumb, which indeed, so far 
from regarding them as desperately deficient, refers to their 


method of communication with praise. But to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, I wrote the author of the article, the Rev- 
erend Arnold Paine, M.A., of Oxford, asking for the passage. 

After a month’s delay given to search and enquiry, he an- 
swered in a frank and manly letter that he was unable to give 
the reference and, further, regretted that he had simply fol- 
lowed a similar statement given in a previous edition of the 
“Britannica” and the foolish comments of subsequent writers. 

In order to appreciate the poison of this misinformation, 
and the widespread infection coming from a source pro- 
fessedly so pure and wholesome, it is well to note the baleful 
effects upon the “Encyclopedia’s” gullible patrons, To take 
a few examples from many, Douglas Tilden, of California. a 
deaf mute sculptor of national fame, turns the calumny into 
this form in a daily newspaper: 

“An ecclesiastical supreme court that is infallible in the 
sense that it is the last court of appeal in matters of faith, 
decided that deaf mutes were beyond the pale of salvation. 
a? St, Augustine wrote that faith could come only 
through the ear.” 

F. T. Loyd, a writer in the New York Register, a deaf mute 
paper published at one of our State schools, presents the 
scandal in this dress: 

“Tf Aristotle thought the deaf could not acquire knowledge, 
it was left for a Christian theologian, the great Augustine, 
the father of our Western theology, to declare that faith was 
impossible to those born deaf. Thus were they doubly 
doomed, being doomed to a life .of darkness and ignorance 
here and denied the hope of happiness hereafter.” 

J. Schuyler Long, the deaf Principal of the Iowa State 
School, in a recent lecture before the teachers and pupils of 
the Mississippi State School, introduces the hoary libel in 
this.guise: 

“For a long time the Church denied that they could go to 
heaven because, being deaf, they could not» be taught about 
God and understand the means of salvation.” 

The Rey. L. J. Addison, in his book. on “Deaf Mutism,” 
depicts the malignant error in these colors: 

“Banned by the great Apostle of Catholicism, Augustine, 
on the ground that ‘faith comes by hearing,’ the deaf man 

according to Pauline REID ES must be papi 
damned.” .. 

It would appear, then, that the origin of this scandalous 
assertion lies in a shallow interpretation, falsely attributed 
to St. Augustine, of a text from St. pe Now here is what 
St. Paulisaidk 

“Faith then cometh by hearing; oe hearing by Ae word of 
God. But I say: have they not heard? Yes, verily, their ~ 
sound has gone forth into all the earth and their words unto 
the ends of the whole world.” Rom., x, 17, 18. 

And this is what St. Paul meant, according to the anques- 
tioned interpretation of the commentators: 

“Faith comes by hearing, and the hearing, from which 
springs faith, comes from the preaching of the word of God. 
But, I ask, is it from the want of hearing of the word of God 
that men have not embraced it? Certainly not. For as the 
heavens by their mute eloquence proclaim the perfections of 
God throughout the entire extent of creation, so has the 
voice of the Apostles and heralds of divine truth been heard 
all over the globe.” 

It is inconceivable that St. Augustine could have perverted 
this text in flat contradiction of the Apostle himself, as ap- 
pears from the articles in the “Encyclopedia”— the compre- 
hensive embodiment of accurate scholarship.” 


MicuHaeL'R. McCarrny, S.J., 


ate 5 Pastor of the Deaf. 
Xavier Ephpheta Society, 30 W. 16th She ; 
New York, November 2. 
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ite , Uutlery, Cooking Utensils and Sundries used in the din- 
ing ro t 1 ae : 
oe an oes A reminder of a few necessities carried in stock: Members of New York Stock Exchange 
L atches Coffee Urns reallarStande ; 
Chins Crockery Cotfee a oceeee. | Stocks, Bonds and Investment Securities 
ampers Toilet Paper NG Sra: Wisin oe 
Brats Windt Jars Toll Mops and Wringers 60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Jelly Moulds tlass Ca Gress 4 
mae pase Karthenware Geum eaenen se 
ust Pans Woodenware Silver and Plated War 
Baskets Stock Pots Ment Presses M gate Cooling Utensile BYRNE BUILDING, NEWARK, N. J. 
yj CY ases f rT ee 66 = 
phones Jardinieres Meat (esters crac & “s Ba ca 
igs Stone Ware Carpet Sweepers Fire Proof Earthenware Correspondence Invited 
Your inspection is invited, or our representative will call upon request 


O’BEIRNE BROTHERS 


317-319 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK CITY Te 
Telephone 1177 Bryant One Block West from Broadway and Times Square Subway Owar 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFR” 


y AMES ROLLINSON 


203 BROADWAY: NEW YORK 
; RESOLUTIONS ENGROSSED 


‘TELEPHONE FOR REPRESENTATIVE 


Lift the Weight 


| | 7 . : —ease the Strain 
CORRECT FORMS OF ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES There is no known help for 


of congratulation, etc., prepared for presentation to the a weakened arch, except me- 
newly elevated Cardinals, or other ecclesiastical occasions chanical support, properly 
Diplomas, Resolutions, out and Memorial Albums, Coats of applied. 
rms, Boo ates, > > Ss; 4 : T 
Ss, Boo overs, Art Posters, Catalogues, etc The COWARD 


A National Reputation for more than a third of a Century ARGH SUP 
PORT SHOE 


gives a friendly 
Stained Glass Windows! _ iitttoasagging,S 
or broken arch, relieving the 
strained ligaments, and grad- 
foot- 


ually restoring the 

ia pr & On structure to its normal 
U ¢ strength and position. 

Coward Arch Support Shoe and 

..Df.. Coward Extension Heel have been 


made by James S. Coward, in his 
Custom Dept. for over 30 years. 


2 - eM 
abies me Neg 


5 
enn en gan EE 
Sees ear 


ee 


Munich, London and 
SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


47 Barclay Strert Nem York JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


(NEAR WARREN STREET) 
Mail Orders Filled | Send for Catalogue 


BD een 


aty $ 
ae 
be ie 4 


Memorial and other Windows 


Statues and Stations of the Cross INSTITUTION—— 
LINEN 


of all kinds, also Sheets and Pillow 
Cases, Blankets, Bed Spreads, etc., ete. 


WRITE for SAMPLES and PRICES 


pie H. W. BAKER LINEN CO. 4. °worrtt sr. 


Importers and Manufacturers NEW YORK CITY 


De 
a7 


* 


Oeanem sore OS 


a : 


Designs and Estimates Submitted 


Oe See 
= enya ieee weet ret 


SPE ee BS ge 
ms 
orien 


wee 


Specimens of our work may be seen in almost 


every City tt the United States 
tani il ae wertisers and mention AMERICA. 


Please write to Ad 
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red Heart Sanitarium 


Wr amese FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 
ra ~~ a- 


5 


wh: 


Unsurpassed results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 
and Stomach troubes. No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 
taken, A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
conditions. ydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander Gymna- 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. ited 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 
track connected by tunnel with bath department. 17-acre park 


- oe & 4) A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services te the patients. 
SISTER SUPERIOR FOR BOOKLET X. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


eOreWee@eeGor Boo Bor Gor GerB-sGorea Ger Goe Ger eeGer Gre Gos Ors Gre Os+O2e oe Gor Ger Ber Borer See Bera O=-GoGor 


PETER THEIS’ SONS 


636-644 First Avenue. . . . New York City 


ALL BRANCHES OF 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
Marble, Onyx, Stone Work and Statuary 


ENTERTAINMENT SUPPLIES 


For Schools and Churches 
PLAYS, DRILLS and SUPPLIES 


suited for all occasions 


Send for free Catalogue 
ENTERTAINMENT SUPPLY CO. 
3 West 29th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ONLY 75 CENTS EACH, POSTPAID 
Keep every number of AMERICA in a handsome ADJUSTABLE BINDER 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS 


Especially adapted for use in Colleges and 
Schools 


Send for our Circular as to how we witl save 
you 50 per cent. on supplies 


SNELLING & SON | 225.34th Street, 


South Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purveyors to U. 8. Gov't 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83rd Street, New York 
SRS neers ee 
For Entrances, Corridors or F loor-Spaces 
Exposed to Hard Service, Dirt or Wet 


Cary’s Everlasting 
Flexible Steel Mats 


None so Clean, Durable and Sanitary for 
Churches, Hotels, Apartment Houses, Banks, 
Stores, Restaurants and Public Buildings 


The United States 
Government uses 
and specifies 
tor this mat 
in all their 


Made of the one 
Best Cold Rolled ‘ 
Steel. Rust Proof 
Reversible, Self- 
Cleaning. 
PATENTEP 
IN THE UNITEF 
Made in rolls and eight regular STATES AND FOREIGN 


COUNTRIES 
sizes. Special sizes to order. ; 
Among the Churches which we have equipped with our mat are the 

CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF MERCY, FORDHAM, N. Y., with 270 Square feet; ST. i 
CECILIA’S CHURCH, NEW YORK, with nearly 400 Square feet, and we have put over 
900 square feet in ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH and SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

Circular upon request. CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THESE? (Telephone Worth 1445) 


CARY MANUFACTURING CO. - 19 to 23 Roosevelt St., New York 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 


A SHOPPING GUIDE 
TO ’ : 
ABRAHAM & STRAUS 
This store has a department 
organized for the purpose of sup- 
plying the convent, academy 
orphan asylum or school, hospi- 
tal, etc., with serges, merinos, | 
draps d’été, linens, etc., and cloth- 
ing worn by children. The con- 
tract department, as it is called, 
also advises and estimates on car- 
pets, furniture, shades, etc. A. 
representative familiar with the 
requirements of religious com- 
munities will call, as soon as re- 
quest is sent to Contract Depart- 
ment. 


APRAUM srpaus 


420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York 


FOR 


TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


One Hundred 
Best Catholic Books 


CATHOLIC MIND No. 8 


A useful little pamphlet for 
classes in English literature. 


5 cts. each. $4.00 per hundred. 


THE AMERICA PRESS. ©9 East 3a. 


Pioneer Priests 
North America 


By Rev. T. J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
VOLUME I 


Among the Iroquois 


Aw INTERESTING Story oF THE Mis- 
SIONARIES AMONG THE IROQUOIS 
188 Pages 


27 Illustrations 
° By Mai 
Price $1 .60 ae cece 
VOLUME II. 


Among the Hurons 


TgLts tae Heroic Story oF pg BrisEur 
AND His ASSOocIATEs. 


480 Pages 24 Illustrations 


Price $2.00 07 Ms 


20c extra 


THE AMERICA PRESS 5° Fast 83d Street 
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WE OWN AND OFFER 


_ $70,000 First Mortgage 
$500 Real Estate Serial Gold Notes 


EXECUTED BY 


The Sisters of the Humility of Mary. “Mother House.” 


(A Corporation of Ottumwa, Iowa) 
Total Issue, $70,000 Our Appraisement of Properties, $202,500 


Rate of Interest SeyA: payable semi-annually 


Interest Coupons payable April 1st and October ist of each year at office of Mercantile Trust Company, Saint 
Louis, Mo., Trustee in Deed of Trust securing this issue of notes. 


Principal Notes of $500 each, payable serially as follows: 


Nampetceelmione<, both inclusive, on October t.~ 191400... ye ee eee $ 4,000 
SCO mel Owe) s 4 Se Oho ber ctw: 13:.) ae cia arate on eee 5,000 

US) tor GO, " eC) ctoperela 916s. eee ete ee eee 6,000 

Lp conn) She *) a Deke ber. 1 G1 Si 7 eee ae he ae meee 10,000 

MOR COS i i eT OSHSIERAL® PODB NES Meteo eee 10,000 

CAEL G Os, ho i SR Octo beth 5191 9 ee Rea tame vee inane 10,000 

OetOmel | OR ee Ks > October i9 2 Onan Reet een eae 10,000 

TIE Yee. RG) ¥ SE ELOD Coca pare ake RES) ret ee ee ar peed teh ory alc 15,000 

Ratah isan Closed marie aee) |b Genk. 2 5 dontactae areas OA Oc $70,000 


Rit? Security Appraised at $202,500 
first: A first Deed of Trust on St. Joseph’s Academy at Ottumwa, lowa, comprising a lot of ground 
having a frontage of 214 feet on East Fourth Street by a depth of 198 feet to an alley, together with the 
improvements, consisting of a three-story stone and brick building occupied as the Mother House and 
Academy. An excellent piece of property in the business center of Ottumwa, just opposite the County 
Courthouse of Wapello County, a very creditable building. A conservative valuation of this property 
is $50,000. 

Second: <A first Deed of Trust on a beautiful tract of land containing 125 acres lying on the out- 
skirts of the City of Ottumwa, conservatively valued at $20,000. 

There is just being completed on this tract a modern fire-proof three-story and high-basement brick 
and stone Academy building, contract price for erection of which is $132,500, without any furnishings, 
making the total value of the security $202,500, or approximately three times the total loan. 

In addition the notes are the obligation of the Mother House of the Order who conduct establish- 
ments in the Archdiocese of Dubuque and in the Diocese of Davenport and Great Falls. 

Title to properties above described examined and certified to by J. ‘J. Smith, attorney at Ottumwa, 
and also by our counsel, Judge R. L. Goode. 

Notes may be redeemed by makers on October 1, 1913, or any interest date thereafter, by giving 
30 days’ advance notice and paying a premium of 2 per cent. in addition to principal and accrued 
interest. | 

Insurance required by Deed of Trust for protection of note holders, $72,000 fire and $36,000 tor- 
nado insurance. 

Notes are payable to bearer, but may be registered 

A safe and convenient investment of $500 or multiples, netting purcl 
of from three to ten years. 

Purchases by non-residents filled with the same dispatch as locally. 


free of charge in name of purchaser. 
asers 514 per cent. for periods 


Price, par and accrued interest. 


REAL ESTATE ° Eighth and Locust Streets 
LOAN DEPARTMENT Mercantile Trust Company ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
FESTUS J. WADE, President. J. B. MOBERLY, Real Estate Loan Officer. 
Capital and surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 
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OCR SP RCO ES 
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Re. 


. 1@, 11. 


. 17, 18. 


Fortnightly (24 Numbers) $1.00 per year 


LIST OF ARTICLES NOT OUT OF PRINT 


—1903— 


. THE ATTITUDE OF MODERN PROTESTANTS 
$ TOWARDS THE VIRGINITY OF Son BLESSED 


LADY. J. Maas, S.J. 
GALILEO GALILEI LINCEO. 

32. THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS. 

Rr. Rey. Bisnor Luppen, JoHN GeErarpD, S.J., S. M. 


Branoi, S.J. 
—1904— 
8, 4. STATISTICS OF THE LEADING RELIGIOUS DE- 
NOMINATIONS. A. Kross. S.J. 
9. THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE, A. DE Mun. 


14. THE CONCORDAT OF 1901. D. M. O’Connor. 
15. SUAREZ AND REGICIDE. 

THE VATICAN WHITE BOOK. 

94. THE CATHOLIC PROTECTORATE OF FRANCE IN 


THE EAST AND IN THE FAR EAST, 


—1905— 


8. WHO STARTED THE SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE? 
19. PUBLIC CONTROVERSIES ON RELIGIOUS MAT- 
TERS. Etudes. 


=~ 1906—— 


1. THE FRENCH SEPARATION BILL. TEXT. 
18. SCIENCE AND RELIGION. J. G 
16. I, OBJECT OF FEDERATION. 
Rr. Rev. J. F. Recrs Canrevin, D.De 
II. DIVORCE Hon. DanIEr KEnericx, 
17. HOLY COMMUNION IN THE tte CHURCH. 
Epwar»p Kine, in the Month. 
18. THE FRENCH ASSOCIATIONS OF WORSHIP AND 
THEIR SUBSTITUTES. 
34. THE DELUSION OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
T. J. Camrsett, S.J. 


51907 


1, LEGAL OPINIONS ON THE FRENCH SPOLIATION. 
4. FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. Pierre Suav, S.J. 
1%. RECENT PAPAL DOCUMENTS. 


=—1908-— 


4. A PRIMARY CIVIC DUTY. 
7. SCIENCE AND HER COUNTERFEIT. J. Greet, S.J. 
8 UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND 
9. PLAIN WORDS ON SOCIALISM. é 
Devas, M.A. 


Ss. 
11. CATHOLICS AND THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT 


Rt ae v. Mer. PARKINSON, D.D. 
12. THE MAKING OF A SAINT. 
18. MR. BIRRELL’S UNIVERSITY BILL. 
14. STATUS AND PROPERTY RIGHTS OF THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 
16. A AEG ee CONSTITUTION ON THE ROMAN 


Cc 

16. THE ROMAN COURTS. 

17. THE CHURCH THE STRONG repels OF THE 
REPUBLIC. Most Rev, Wm. H. O’ConneLt, D.D. 


Single numbers 
Double numbers 10 “ 


Nos. 


19. 
20. 
22. 


24. 


ore 
OO 


SES Re Gale 


~ 11, 
. 13, 


15. 


16. 
aNe(e 


18. 
19. 


20, 


THE GENIUS OF CARDINAL WISEMAN. 
WILFRID Warp. 
THE MASS AND THE REFORMATION. 


J. Canon Moves. 
REVISING THE VULGATE. 
F. A. Gasquet, Abbot, O.S.B. 


—19309— 
LORD KELVIN AND THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


GILL. a 
PRIMARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE, EN 
PSYCHOTHERAPY. JAMES WatsuH, M.D., rE 
DARWINISM FIFTY YEARS AFTER. G. Bonertt, § af 
CATHOLIC FEDERATION OF oe” 
Hon. CHARLES RUSSELL. 
THE SALFORD DIOCESAN Ce igen 
TION. @ Month, May, 
12, 18, 14. CALVIN’S CONVERSION, I, Ii, IL IV. 
BERNARD, in Etudes. 
16517, 18.19, 20.5 CATHOLIC TONIVERSTLIES. Coy 
I1i, IV, Vv, VI. ALFRED BAUDRILLART. 
SOCIALISTS AND CATHOLICS. Ettenne Lamy. 
SERMON ON CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
JoseruH Ricxasy, S.J. 


——1910—— 


wee FRENCH BISHOPS AND THE EDUCATION 

ROBLEM. ee eh 
ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. GrorcEe R. Rocug, S. 
THE SONS OF ST. FRANCIS. Hersert Tuursrtow, S. 

5, 6, 7, 8. CATHOLIC MISSIONS. I, ee ane IV, 7, 

ILARION GIL, 

ih lke ee ee III AND HALLEY’S COMET. 


15. ST. CHARLES BORROMEO ENCYCLICAL. 
THE PASTOR AND EDUCATION 
HOLY COMMUNION FOR CHILDREN. 
THE XXI EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS: 
. SPILtang, S.J. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST IN EARLY “CANADA, 
ee Campsett, S.J. 
217) PIUSE x Aa RECENT MANIFESTATIONS O 
MODERNIS 
REMOVAL Sr ‘PARISH PRIEST 
MAYOR NATHAN’S INSULT FO THE POPE. 


LOL 


THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 
SOT: CAUSES OF THE PORTUGUESE REVOLU- 
5. SPAIN AS SHE IS. Caihele Herald of India. 
SOCIALISM IN THE SCHOOL 

Hon. Brrpv S. Corer. 


CONDEMNATION OF pet St 

Rr. Rev, B. : Kriiry. 
ONE HUNDRED BEST CATHOLIC BOOK 
10. THE CHILD as THE HOME ee THE SCHOOL. 


. Rev. Dr. ‘Crzary. 
12. CARDINAL GIBBONS’ JUBILEE 
14. yee OF PIUS X AND BISHOPS OF POR- 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE “ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRI- 
TANNICA 4s I; CAMPBELL, Sy 
THE CATHOLIC PRESS. SPILLANE 
ENGLISH ECONOMISTS AND CATHOLIC ETHICS.” 
Rev. Mick = Mauer, S.J. 
CATHOLICISM AT HOME AND ABROAD 
THE EARLY CHURCH AND COMMUNION. 
Joun Ricxasy, S.J. 
21. SCOTLAND IN PENAL DAYS. 
Rr. Rev. Assot Gasouet, O.S.B. 


5 cents each, $4.00 per hundred 


7.00 “ 


Copies of THE CATHOLIC MIND not included in this list will be accepted in exchange 


for any of the above 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83d Steet, New York city 
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AMERICA 


V 


TOUR OF EUROPE 


For the Summer of 1912 
A PRIVATE PARTY VISITING 


IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 


(Arrangements have been made for “@] 
an Audience with the Holy Father 


Itinerary sent on application . . Address all communications to 


MISS AGNES J. KELLY 
3828 Spring Garden Street, West Philadelphia, Pa 


DENTISTRY 


Loose teeth tightened by a new process; teeth 
without plates. Extracting avoided. High-class 
and up-to-date dentistry in all branches at reasen- 
able prices. 


DRS. BURKE & BURKE 
DENTISTS 


1947 BROADWAY AND 65TH 8T 
66th St. Subway, L station and all surface cars. 


jarouy 
Photographer 


256 Fifth Ave., New York 


Favorably known to the Clergy and Laity for many years 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four hundred pipe fulls—K 
costs $2.00 per pound—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 


If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less than four cents—five 


hours of pleasure for four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 


New York 


DAYS WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


If not satisfactory, return it and 
no questions asked. DAUS IM- 
PROVED TIP TOP DUPLICATOK 
with ‘‘Dausco” Oiled Linen Back 
negative roll, is the result of 25 
years’ experience and is used and 
endorsed by thousands of business 
houses and individuals. roo copies 
from pen-written and so copies 
from type-written original---Clear, 
Clean, Perfect. Complete Duplicator, Cap size $5 OO 
(prints 8 3-4x13 inches), price . 

Felix G. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York 


TRY IT YOUR SELF FOR 10 


PSS 
a Ss " 
Bess 


“We furnish 
any book published 
anywhere” 

MAY WE SERVE YOU ? 


Publishers, Importers and 
Booksellers 


Our Monthly Book List Free 
Upon Request 


LEO KELLY & CO. 


118 East 28th Street, New York 


From the Jesuit Fathers 


W ; i E Novitiate Vineyards at 
S LOS GATOS, CAL. 


“MALVOISIE,” a light dry wine 
perfectly matured. 
$1.00 per Gal. $4,00 per Doz. 
* NOVITIATE,” a generous wine, 
somewhat sweet—will keep in wood. 
$1.50 per Gal. $5.25 per Doz. 


Depot and Sole Agency 
BARNSTON TEA CO. 


Barclay St., New Yor 


P. A. MAHONY 


Treas. 6 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 


AMERIC 


A CATHOLIC REVIEW 
OF THE WEEK 


SIX MONTHS TO A VOLUME 


$3. 


SO 


The AMERICA Press, 59 East 83d Street, New York 


Among the 


Algonquins 


Vol. HI of PRPONEER PRIESTS of NORTH AMERICA 
By REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


The ethnic group that figured more extensively in our history than 
any other Indian family 


336 Pages 


Price, $2.00 232 ii 


32 Illustrations 


The AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83d Street, New York, N. ¥. 


The CATHEDRAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Publishers and Booksellers 
24-26 East 2lst Street, New York 


oe 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By Mak. E. 
Le Camus. Translated from the sixth 
French edition by Rev. Wm. A. Hickey. 
3 Vols. for $5.25; express or post, $5.65. 
“A book altogether superior. Satisfies 

the thoughtful student as no kindred work can 

do.”’—American Ecclesiastical Review. 

“In harmony with the most recent results of 
critical scholarship.”—Catholic Book Notes (Lon- 
don). 

THE HOUSE OF GOD, and other Ad- 
dresses and Studies. By Ricut Rev. 
Tuomas J. SHawan, D.D., Rector, of 
the Catholic University of America. 
428pp. Postpaid, $1.50. 

“A pleasing variety of subject matter treated 
with freshness and insight, and conveying a good 
deal of solid information.”—The Month (London). 
INTROIBO (second edition). By_Rey. 

CORNELIUS CLIFFORD. pp. xviil-304. Post- 

paid, $1.50. 

“Tt is long since we have read a devotional book 
so admirable for content and temper. In form 
and style it leaves little to be desired.’’—Catholic 
University Bulletin, 

THE BURDEN OF THE TIME. By 
Rev. CorNELIUS CLirForD. 430pp. Post- 
paid, $1.50. ; : 
“Written with much ability and literary skill. 

The discussions entered on are all brought to bear 


upon the burning and actual questions of our 
time.”’—The Tablet (London). 


JUVENILE 


GIRLHOOD OF OUR LADY. By Miss 
Marron J. BrunoweE. Illustrated. 92pp. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 

“Topological description and Oriental customs 
give a tinge of reality to the devout imaginings of 
the traditions.’—Catholic University Bulletin. 
THE STORY OF OUR LORD’S LIFE 

TOLD FOR CHILDREN. By a Car- 

MELITE Nun. Illustrated. pp. x11-173. 

Price, $1.00; post, $1.09. : 

“No book that has been brought to our attention 
can compare with this Life of Our Lord for chil- 
dren,”’—America. ; 

“Qne cannot overpraise the wording of these 
sweet stories.”—Ave Maria. 


ee en ee 


A GIFT TO 
Your Friend or For the Home 
Get a copy of the new 
AMERICAN MADONNA 
Beautiful Sepia L1x13 inches on best paper 


Endorsed by Archbishop, now Cardinal O’Connell 
and many others 


PREPAID FOR $1.00 
Address E&. PRATT SHAW 
Room 5, 56 Westland Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Cam =| 


MENEELY BELL CO 


OY, NY, ano 


BELLS 
PRINTING ssscurtion 


Churches and Schools 


Periodica! Publications 
Catalogues Programs 
Stationery Etc., etc. 


[HE MEANY PRINTING CO. 
NEW YORK 


6th Avenue, Cor. llth St., 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 
REM RSET CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMER 


° : Wiscliclan/)  Derroe Eeurerel ABS 
Georgetown University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and Ele 
Directory for Catalogues or Information 


mentary Departments. Very special advantages 
in Music and Art. The piano student possesses 
d Und duates 
The College (Gracuates pet ergradua 
The Registrar, 37th & O Sts., N. W. 


vi 


superior opportunities in the use of the Virgil 
Clavier Method pursued throughcut the course. 
The Art Studio is admirably equipped, and ever? 
attention is given to the study of Art, bo 
in theory and practice. Gymnasium on 
equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis, basket bali, 
fencing, etc. 


SUPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The School of Medicine 

The Dean, 920 H St., N. W. ce 
The Training School for Nurses Academy of St. Joseph St. Joseph College 

: In-the-Pi 
Georgetown University Hospital “UE a peat Bardstown, K y. 
i : a: E nd T Ww eo S BD. N. ¥s 5 CONDUCTED BY XAVERIAN BROTHERS 

The School of Dentistry K Beatie) fay Ladi 

The Dean, 920 H St., N, W. re nf. ppg 2 age Hy Preparatory, Academic, Commercial and 

’ 09 ANe We Affiliated with the State University Collegiate: Cotes: 

The School of Law PROSPECTUS EXPLAINS THE TERMS, ETC. A Catholic home-like institation for boys and 

The Dean, 506 E. St., N. W. % : 


The Astronomical Observatory | _|HOLY GROSS 
| The Director, Georgetown University Cc Oo L o E G E acct 


Rey. Joseph Himmel, S.J., President 


Seton Hall College 


FOUNDED 1856 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


Prion BAIN VW ele ieke LS Ag Mads RA Mia, | a" A 
pee cc pay | | Largest Catholic College in America || South Orange, New Jersey 
: . t. Paw 
College of St. Catherine, °t,72"' eee 5 
iB grounds and_ -exceedingl 
A Catholic College a pay Per pees healthy ny New pungioen) inrge COLLEGE AND 
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CHRONICLE 


The Government and the Trusts.—The week in poli- 
tics has been considerably enlivened by a long editorial 
from Colonel Roosevelt, “contributing editor” of the Out- 
look. The former President declares that the present 
administration at Washington in its dealings with and 
treatment of business has brought about a chaotic con- 
dition of affairs, both as regards the business world and 
the policy of the government. Mr. Roosevelt writes at 
length in defense of the Steel trust and his dealings 
with it, and he denounces as false that part of the gov- 
ernment’s petition in its suit against the corporation in 
which it is set forth that he was misled by Messrs. Frick 
and. Gary in that memorable conference which brought 
about the absorption of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company by the giant concern. The editorial is a de- 
mand for a government policy diametrically opposed to 
that which has been enunciated by President Taft and his 
‘Attorney-General, George W. Wickersham. The atti- 
tude of the Department at Washington is assailed, and 
the assertion of President Taft that the Sherman law 
needs no revision is contradicted. The result of the 
government suit against the Tobacco trust is denounced 
as a miscarriage of justice. The Colonel asserts that in 
the case of this corporation and also in the case of the 
Standard Oil, there is need for far more drastic action. 


What Mr. Roosevelt Proposes.—The article in the 
‘Outlook ends with the following recommendation: “The 
national government exercises control over interstate 
‘commerce railways, and it can in similar fashion, through 
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an appropriate government body, exercise control over 
all industrial organizations engaged in interstate com- 
merce. This control should be exercised, not by the 
courts, but by an administrative bureau, such as the 
Bureau of Corporations or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; for the courts cannot with advantage per- 
manently perform executive and administrative func- 
tions.” 


Comments on the Article——By the friends of the 
former President the Outlook editorial is hailed as the 
announcement of his candidacy for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination. It is viewed by some as a declara- 
tion of war against President Taft. By everybody in 
politics and Wall street, says the New York World, it is 
regarded as unmistakable evidence that the Colonel has 
emerged from retirement and is ready to take a hand in 
the national political game soon to open. The New 
York Herald remarks: “We strongly incline to the 
opinion that this deliverance is not politics, nor humor, 
nor heroics, but really flapdoodle.” The Tribune, as if 
loath to find in Mr. Roosevelt an enemy of the ad- 
ministration, declares that Mr. Roosevelt’s discussion of 
this complex subject should prove helpful to President 
Taft in his efforts to induce Congress no longer to delay 
the legislation providing for some form of Federal incor- 
poration which he urged a year ago, and which has been 
ably advocated by various members of his administra- 
tion. “In business circles,” says the Evening Post “the 
editorial has brought about, for a time at least, a won- 
derful change of atmosphere with regard to the Colonel. 
At Atlantic City, on Nevember 18, the American Manu- 
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facturers Association, representing two and a half billion 
of capital, warmly endorsed his policy.” 


Packers Gain a Delay.—Counsel to the nine Chicago 
packers indicted under the Sherman anti-trust act suc- 
ceeded on Saturday, November 18, in getting a delay 
until Wednesday of this week in the criminal trial, which 
was scheduled to begin on Monday in the United States 
District Court. This will postpone the trial long enough 
to permit the indicted men to appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court. James Sheean, of special counsel to the 
government, objected sharply to this delay. “It has 
taken eight years to get a plea of ‘not guilty’ from these 
defendants,” said Mr. Sheean to the court, “and now six 
months after the ‘not guilty’ plea has been entered, the 
trial has not been begun, and these defendants have not 
faced a jury.” From Washington it is reported that 
the Department of Justice will oppose the effort of the 
Chicago meat packers to obtain a stay of proceedings in 
their trial through an appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


Maryland Boundary Dispute——The commission ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Court of the United States at 
Washington, in 1910, to settle the long-drawn-out con- 
troversy over the boundary between Maryland and West 
Virginia has completed its work and submitted its re- 
port to that tribunal for final action. The report of the 
commission is said to favor West Virginia on nearly 
every point, and should the Supreme Court approve of 
it, many who have been voting and paying taxes in 
Maryland will become citizens of West Virginia. The 
controversy has been waged for over 200 years, and 
involves about 36 square miles of land and the citizen- 
ship of several thousand persons. The question, “What 
are the headwaters of the Potomac river?” is at the 
bottom of the trouble. 


Mexico.—Deputy Moheno, of Tabasco, delivered in 
the Federal Congress a very heated speech in favor of 
his proposed law. to withhold from political parties all 
official recognition unless they are absolutely non-re- 
ligious. This is an attempt to strangle the National 
Catholic party. A widespread plot in favor of Reyes 
has been unearthed and orders for the arrest of up- 
wards of a hundred persons have been issued. Some oi 
them, it is known, are already safe on the American side 
of the Rio Grande. Three men, said to be manufac- 
turing dynamite bombs for criminal purposes, were seized 
in the capital and conveyed to the penitentiary for safe 
keeping. Two have admitted that their intention was 
to blow up the private residences of three members of 


the Government.——British. residents in and near Tor« 


reon have obtained through the representatives of theit 
Government permission to arm themselves for self-pro- 
tection. A general strike has been declared there, and 
it is feared that the lawless element may take occasion 


to commit serious depredations——General Reyes 
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was arrested in Texas for alleged violation of the neu- 
trality laws. 


China.—Yuan Shi Kai, “the strong man” of the coun- 
try, whom the dynasty was forced to make prime min- 
ister, seemed loath for some time to go to Peking, until 
assured that the premier would have a fixed term of 
office, rather than be removable at the will of the Na- 
tional Assembly. But dispatches dated November 15 
brought the satisfactory news that Yuan had at last en- 
tered the capital and assumed ‘control of the government, 
If Yuan Shi Kai becomes president of a Chinese repub- 
lic Gen. Li Yuen Heng, the rebel chief, is said to be 
ready to obey his orders, but will not recognize him as 
the Manchus’ premier. The new minister is to have a 
free hand as long as he is in office. The cabinet he has 
formed has in it several Manchus, but is without nobles. 
How well its members will work together remains to 
be seen. Yuan Shi Kai hopes to win back to the throne, 
it is said, the fourteen revolted provinces, as but four 
have remained true to the dynasty. There has been 
some fighting at Nanking, where the Manchus are stil] 
in control, though they are surrounded by a growing 
army of revolutionists, and a big battle seems to be im- 
minent. Thousands of Chinese were driven from the 
city and many were massacred. At Amoy the rebels 
quietly took possession of the city, on the flight of the 
imperial governor. A regiment of American troops is 
in readiness to sail from Manila to protect American 
interests in China. 


Canada.—The language question seems likely to play 
a considerable part in the Ontario Provincial elections. 
The Liberal leader, Mr. Rowell, appears to be waiting 
for the Provincial Government to commit itself definitely 
to the maintenance of the present bi-lingual schools in 
order to attack them. The Provincial Government is 
avoiding the issue; but the Federal Government is deter- 
mined to support the French in their rights, for the Mont- 
real Star speaks very emphatically on the subject. It 
says that in Canada there are two official languages, and 
that one who is to succeed in business or in professions, 
or anything else, should have them both. The -French 
are anxious to learn English, and it is a pity that the Eng- 
lish are not as anxious to learn French, It warns the 
Ontario politicians that no party ever yet obtained success 
by attacking the altars and the language of the French, 
not even in the Province of Ontario. Mr. Cahan,; a 
leading Conservative, said in a speech that contributions 
to the imperial navy could be given only if Canada should 
be allowed a proportionate voice in the government of 
the empire. The Devoir finds this satisfactory from an 
academic point of view, but insists on the plebiscite on 
the question, maintaining that on so important a matter 
the people must be consulted formally. As a point of 
fact, Mr. Cahan’s position is that of every Imperialist, 
even of Lord Grey, though it has not always been stated 
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so definitely. Parliament was opened on the 16th inst. 
The speech from the throne did not mention the naval 


question. The Winnipeg clearing house is admitting 
contracts for grain of a lower grade than it has ever 
recognized. Sabbatarians are’ much troubled over 


Sunday threshing of wheat. The police have very wisely 
contented themselves with noting those who violate the 
law which they have not attempted to enforce. Winter 
has come down, as we anticipated, on a large amount of 
unthreshed grain lying in the fields. The chief office 
of the Union Bank of Canada is to be transferred from 
Quebec to Winnipeg. The bank has 224 branches, of 
which 148 are in Manitoba and the West. 


Great Britain —The King and Queen are on their way 
to India. It is hoped that the appearance of the King- 
Emperor among his subjects and feudatories may stir up 
loyalty and banish discontent. How likely it is that the 
hope will be fulfilled appears from a communication of 
Dadabhai Naoroji, and Indian leader, to the Times. He 
reminds the British public of the pledges of Queen Vic- 
toria, King Edward and the present sovereign to procure 
the welfare of India, and he calls upon the King-Emperor 
to signalize his visit to India by giving free compulsory 
education and responsible parliamentary government. 

—The Unionists have gained the Liberal seat of Old- 
ham in a by-election. The reason was the presence of a 
labor candidate, who got 7,448 votes. The Liberal vote 
was 10,023 and the Unionist 12,255. In the municipal 
elections the Unionist gains were 3%, the Liberal gains 
51 and the Labor and Socialist 56——Another case of 
pneumonic plague has been found in the infected district 
of Suffolk, where cases have occurred during the past five 
years. It is supposed to have been contracted from a 
dead rabbit which the patient handled. The authorities 
complain that the giving of a bounty on rats is more likely 
to spread the disease than to extirpate it, as the people 
cannot be induced to abandon the practice of carrying 
the dead animals in their pockets to the inspectors. 
The Thames Iron, Shipbuilding and Engineering Com- 
pany of London has gone into bankruptcy. Increase of 
wages is assigned as the cause. It is an old-established 
concern, and has just finished the battleship Thunderer. 
The coal miners have voted to postpone the ballot 
for a universal strike in order to give their employers a 
chance to practise conciliation. The London and 
Northwestern Railway has granted increases of pay that 
will amount to £80,000 a year. The men are not satis- 
fied. 


‘Treland.—The amendments proposed by the Govern- 
ment to the Insurance Bill in relation to Ireland have 
been published. There will be a separate Irish Insurance 
Fund and separate Irish Commissioners, but these will 
be appointed by and subject to the British Treasury. 
Migratory laborers and certain classes of homeworkers 
are exempted. The membership limit of 5,000 in ap- 
proved societies and the medical benefit provisions have 


been deleted. Employers and employed pay about 20 per 
cent. less than the English rates. Below a certain wage 
the employed rate of contribution gradually diminishes, 
and when the wage is less than forty cents per day the 
employer and the State assume the burden. It is pre- 
sumed that provision will be made in the Home Rule Bill 
to have the Commissioners subject to Irish authority — 
Mr. Redmond, who has been making a series of effective 
speeches in England, said the questions to be immediately 
handled by the Irish Parliament were, first, the railways, 
which for 3,000 miles had now 261 directors. Their pro- 
hibitive freight schedules and other crudities must be 
revolutionized in order to create a genuine industrial 
revival, Primary and secondary education, the poor laws, 
and arterial drainage were also among the matters that 
demanded immediate attention. There was no religious 
question. Those who raised it had been enjoying special 
privileges, and their fear was not of persecution but 
of equality. He had repeatedly challenged his opponents 
to produce one case where Irish Catholics had boycotted 
a Protestant because of his religion. The challenge had 
not been accepted. Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., said there 
were two dominant and conservative forces in Ireland, 
the Catholic Church and the agricultural freeholders, 
which would control the Irish Parliament, conserve order 
and insure prosperity and peace when Socialism shall 
have its grip on English industries. A vigilance com- 
mittee after the Limerick model has been formed in Dub- 
lin by the Catholic Societies to suppress or exclude the 
British Sunday papers and other corrupt literature that 
have been deluging the city. Newsdealers and newsboys 
are being organized, and plans were devised to enroll the 
priests and laity of all the cities and towns of Ireland in 
the crusade against immoral literature of every form. 


France.—According to latest accounts there is a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction in the country over the result of the 
conferences with Germany on the Morocco question. 
Premier Caillaux, however, is satisfied, and the resigna- 
tion of the German Colonial Secretary apparently gives 
color to the claim that France has benefited by the ar- 
rangements which have been at last signed, if not con- 
cluded. France is said to be willing to let Germany 
purchase Spanish Guinea, and on the other hand Ger- 
many will not interfere in any arrangements that Spain 
and France may make with regard to Morocco. 


Tripoli—Two more fights, one at Derna, another at 
Tobruk, in which the aggressors were the Turks, are 
just reported as having occurred, on November 1. The 
Turks were driven back in both instances. The Italians 
complain that bullets forbidden by the rules of war were 
employed by the Turks. On November 15, a protest 
was cabled to the United States Senate by Prince Omar 
Toussoun, President of the Egyptian High Committee 
for Aid to Tripoli, protesting against the atrocities which 
it declares were committed by the Italian troops. On 
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Sunday, November 12, five thousand Italians assembled 
in New York to protest against the newspaper accounts 
of happenings in Tripoli. After two hours of impas- 
sioned speeches, martial music and wild bursts of cheers 
from the audience, a formal set of resolutions was 
drawn up and sent to President Taft, King Victor Em- 
manuel, the Italian Ambassador at Washington and 
General Caneva, in command of the troops in Tripoli 
Operations in Tripoli are practically suspended by a 
prodigious downpour of rain, filling the trenches and 
converting the roads into quagmires. A northerly gale 
has compelled the warships to put to sea for safety. 


Portugal. Many European newspapers have repro- 
duced what purports to be a letter of the ex-king, in 
which he expresses the opinion that commercial interests 


will prevent Great Britain from assisting him, and that, 


his only dependence is on the German Emperor, who is 
“an ideal sovereign.” The reported shooting of a mis- 
‘sionary bishop of the Church of England by a Govern- 
ment official in Portuguese Africa threatens trouble for 
the republic, for Great Britain protects its subjects and 
vindicates their rights in foreign lands. 


Persia.—W. Morgan Shuster, the American Treasurer- 
General, whom the Persian Government employs, has 
been finding his post a difficult one. He complains that 
his work of reorganizing the country’s financial system 
is obstructed by Russia, whose “sphere of influence” lies 
in Northern Persia, and by Great Britain, who enjoys 
like privileges in the South. But Mr. Shuster and the 
National Assembly are proclaiming Persia’s complete in- 
dependence of both countries, and Moslems are regarding 
with great concern the “pacific penetration” of the land 
by these two European powers. 


Germany.—One of the most momentous developments 
of the Morocco embroglio is the acceptance by a Budget 
Commission of a resolution which had been submitted 
by the Center. The latter party demanded that hence- 
forth the consent of the Reichstag should be obtained 
before any territorial changes can lawfully be made. The 
Center, however, in conjunction with the Conservatives, 
successfully opposed a motion of the Liberals and So- 
cialists to make this amendment to the law retroactive, 
so as to require the ratification of the Reichstag for the 
agreement with France which has already been definitely 
concluded. Thus was avoided all collision with the Gov- 
ernment, which was willing to make the first concession, 
but could hardly yield the second point. The ready ac- 
ceptance of the amendment of the territorial law indi- 
cates that a new era has begun for Germany, when her 
colonial politics have become too vast and important to 
be left to the decision of the Government. Another 
indication pointing this same way is the announcement 
made by von Kiderlen Waechter that France has ceded 
to Germany the right of first purchase to the Spanish 


Guinea islands, including Elobey and Corisco. Germany, 
however, he added, is not to be a party in the Franco- 
Spanish agreements concerning Morocco, which must 
now come under consideration. At Schwartzburg- 
Rudolstadt the Socialists have won the. majority of 
seats, capturing nine out of sixteen places. To instil 
a love of the army into the hearts of the German youth 
a new organization, under the title “Jung Deutschland,’ 
has been formed, and General Field Marshal v. d. Goltz 
has accepted the presidency. The turner, sport and ath- 
letic associations have enthusiastically incorporated them- 
selves in great numbers into the new organization. War 
maneuvers, games and patriotic journeys, marching and 
camping and field study are to be undertaken for the 
promotion of a military spirit. The Emperor has heartily 
given his approval, and the army is to interest itself in 
the work. 


Earthquake in Germany.—The earthquake reported 
from Germany, November 16, is said to have been the 
severest experienced in that country for ten years. The 
tremors were felt in Germany,, Austria and Switzerland. 
In Munich people were thrown out of their beds.. At 
Stuttgart many houses tottered and fell. At Ebingen 
hundreds of inhabitants spent the night in the open air. 
At Werra-Thal the towers of the churches rocked and 
the bells were tolling through the darkness. In many 
cities walls caved in and buildings were destroyed, while 
the players ran from the theatres in their motley gar- 
ments and mingled with the panic-stricken throngs in 
the streets. The statue of Germania at Constance was 
shattered on the pavement, and stones dropped out of 
the walls of the famous minster. The towers of the old 
castle of the Hohenzollern, begun in the ninth century, 
destroyed and built up anew in the fifteenth, and finally 
magnificently reconstructed in 1850, were rent open with 
large fissures, and the beautiful statues ornamenting the — 
historic structure were cast to the earth. 


‘Austria——The Austrian Emperor, Franz Josef, has 
accepted the protectorate of the International Eucharistic 
Congress which is to take place at Vienna during the 
month of September, 1912. Alfred Ebenhoch has re- 
signed the leadership of the Catholic Volkspartei and 
entirely withdrawn from public life. Reasons of health 
have induced him to take this step. He had been one of 
the most noted figures in Austrian parliamentary life. 
Tumultuous scenes were again witnessed in the 
Reichstag when the new Premier, Count Stiirgkh, ad- 
mitted the right of Hungary to prevent the importation | 
of Argentine meat into Austria. The privileges demand- 
ed by Hungary are said by Austrian statesmen to have 
no parity with the concessions she is asked to make. 
Another storm was raised when Representative Malik 


arose to express.regret for his action at a preceding meet- 


ing, when he had publicly horsewhipped one of the mem- 
bers during a session of the house. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


What is the Aim of Socialism? 


Many people believe that Socialism aims at an equal 
division of property, so as to make each man own just 
as thuch as his neighbor. This, however, is not true. 
Socialism means anything but the division of property. 
It contemplates the absolute concentration of the owner- 
ship of the means of production into the collective con- 
trol and ownership of the people themselves. It de- 
mands ‘the conversion of labor materials into the com- 
mon property of society” ; but consumable goods, or such 
as are immediately destined for use shall, as a remunera- 
tion of labor performed, be divided and become private 
property. Under Socialism property shall be based on 
labor. Each member of the community will have to 
work, and everyone who has wrought shall retain the 
product of his labor. Nobody shall be without employ- 
ment, and accordingly, as the indispensable prerequisite 
of the scheme, the land of the country and all other 
instruments of production shall be made the joint prop- 
erty of the community, and all industrial operations be 
placed under the direct administration of the State. 

All this is contended for, as a simple matter of right 
and justice to the laboring classes, on the ground that 
labor is the only source of wealth, and that the wealth of a 
nation belongs to the hands that made it. It is con- 
tended for as an obligation of the State, because the 
State is held to be merely the organized will of the peo- 
ple, and the people is the laboring class. “Socialism,” 
as Professor R. Ely says, “means coercive cooperation, 
not merely for undertakings of a monopolistic nature, 
but for all productive enterprises. Socialists seek the 
establishment of industrial democracy through the in- 
strumentality’ of the State, which they hold to be the 
only way whereby it can be attained. Socialism con-~ 
templates an expansion of the business functions of 
government until all business is absorbed. All business 
is then to be regulated by the people in their organic 
capacity, each man and each woman having the same 
rights which any other man, or any other woman, has. 
Our political organization is to become an industrial 
organization. Private property in profit-producing 
capital and rent-producing land is to be abolished, and 
private property in income is to be retained, but with 
this restriction, that it shall not be employed in produc- 
tive enterprises. What is desired, then, is not, as is sup- 
posed by the uninformed, a division of property, but a 
concentration of property. (Outlines of Economics, p. 
308). 

Accordingly, as has been said in a former issue of 
AMERICA, no one can be strictly considered a Socialist 
who does not hold the central doctrines of collective 
ownership and control. There are measures advocated 
by Socialists, end by them pronounced socialistic, which 


are not so, unless they are regarded as steps towards the 
socialistic ideal or forming part of a national scheme of 
reorganization. We are not Socialists because we are 
in favor of necessary legislative restrictions of indivi- 
dual liberty, in order that we may thereby protect the 
general and permanent physical and moral interests of 
the community. Again, State regulation of industry, 
taxation of incomes, municipal or national ownership 
and administration of business, such as railroads, the 
post-office, gas, electric cats, are not really socialistic, 
nor evidences of society drifting as is often said, to- 
wards Socialism. No doubt they may be fitted into a 
socialistic scheme. But as the facts show, they are 
quite compatible with the existing social order and, as. 
long as as the right of private capital stands unchallenged 
and intact, they cannot be called socialistic. 

But here somebody will step in and tell us that 
Socialism does not attack the right of private property. 
He will say: “Socialism, it is true, would abolish private 
property in capital, but the latter institution is not an 
end in itself. Nor is it necessary as an immediate means 
to the welfare or development of the person possessing: 
it. Personal liberty is necessary for the welfare of the 
individual. Not so with property in productive goods ; 
the individaul, any and every individual, can properly de- 
velop his personality without exercising those activities: 
that are involved in the ownership of capital. So far as 
the individual is concerned, this kind of property is nee- _ 
essary only as a means to the possession and ownership 
of goods of consumption. Consequently, if the latter 
end could be obtained under Socialism, that is to say, if 
the collectivity provided every person with the power of 
owning those material goods that are immediately re- 
quisite for the self-development and for the family life, 
the individual need for private property in the instru- 
ments of production would cease to exist. The indivi- 
dual would still possess and own all the material goods 
essential to right living.” 

We grant that this argumentation shows that man 
can get along without the ownership of means of pro- 
duction; but it does not prove that Socialism can right- 
fully take away from the individual the right of possess- 
ing such goods. For every individual has a right to 
acquire property in land and in capital, and he is sup- 
posed to exercise this right when he engages in re- 
munerative labor. For as Pope Leo says: “It is surely 
undeniable that when a man engages in remunerative 
labor, the impelling reason and motive of his work is to 
obtain property, and thereafter to hold it as his very 
own. If one man hires out to another his strength or 
skill, he does so for the purpose:of receiving in return 
what is necessary for sustenance and education; he 
therefore expressly intends to acquire a right full and 
real, not only to the remuneration, but also to the dis- 
posal of such remuneration, just as he pleases. 
It is precisely in such power of disposal that ownership 
obtains, whether the property consists of land or chattels. 
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Socialists, therefore, by endeavoring to transfer the pos- 
sessions of individuals to the community at large, strike 
at the interests of every wage-earner, since they would 
deprive him of the liberty of disposing of his wages. 

What is of far greater moment, however, is the 
fact that the remedy a) propose is manifestly against 
justice.” 

If the Socialists succeed in convincing the capitalists 
that they ought to take the vow of poverty, renounce 
their right to private property in the goods of produc- 
tion and be satisfied with the goods of consumption, 
nobody will wrangle with them about the justice of 
their demands. 

HS j..- MAmnCKELS °s. ji 
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Lady Herbert of Lea 


' The death of de Charette the other day turned our 
thoughts back to the splendid period of which the Vati- 
‘can Council was the climax. Pius IX was surrounded 
with enemies: so too is Pius X. What the latter’s ene- 
-mies will do, we cannot say.’ They plot secretly; but at 
present their hostility refrains from physical violence. Not 
so the enemies of Pius IX. We all know the Cadornas, 
the Fantis, the Cialdinis, the Bixios, the Garibaldis, and 
the statesmen and sovereigns behind them. But if then 
' there was a violence we do not experience now, there 
was also the correlative of violent injustice, enthusiasm 
and self-sacrifice, and a devotion to the Church and its 
visible Head which one would gladly see renewed to- 
‘day. The petty clique of Ddéllinger and Friedrich in 
Munich, the few last survivors of Gallicanism, sunning 
“themselves in the French Emperor’s favor, supported a 

feeble Liberalism. On the other hand was a universal 
love, proving itself in deeds, for Jesus Christ and His 
Vicar on earth. In England that love was strong in the 
hearts of the illustrious converts headed by the Man- 
nings, the Fabers, the Wards, who came to the Church, 
not only as children to their mother, but also as victims 
of three centuries of error to an infallible teacher, the 
organ of the Holy Ghost for the leading of mankind 
into all truth. 

Such converts were not men only; there were women 
equally great of soul. It may seem invidious to pick out 
of that heroic band some for special praise. Yet those 
whose memories go back to that great time, if asked to 
name women notable for their devotion to the Catholic 
Faith and the Roman Pontiff, would mention, probably 
without exception, these three: the Marchioness of Loth- 
ian, Lady Georgiana Fullerton and Lady Herbert of Lea. 

‘Lady Lothian was the first to pass away, dying in her 
beloved Rome. Lady Georgiana Fullerton survived her 
a few years. Lady Herbert of Lea was left behind to 
outlive her generation, and to die on the thirtieth of last 
month, nearly ninety years of age. 

Elizabeth a Court Repington, daughter of Lieutenant- 
“General a Court Repington and niece of Lord Heytes- 


ones to suffer. 


bury, was born in 1822, during the reign of George IV, 
and in the old England before the first Reform Bill, 
railways and free trade. She grew up to be one of the 
beauties of early Victorian society, and in 1846, married 
Sidney Herbert, half brother and heir of the twelfth 
Earl of Pembroke. Her husband was a close friend of 
Gladstone, Hope-Scott and Roundell Palmer, a protégé 
of Palmerston and Aberdeen; and so Mrs. Sidney Her- 
bert became one of the great ladies of the Liberal, party. 

In 1853 Sidney Herbert became Secretary at. War. in 
the ministry of Lord Aberdeen. In 1854 came the 
Crimean War: The functions of the Secretary at. War, 
an office now merged into that of the Secretary of State 
for War, was to administer the finances of the army and 
to provide for its material wants. When, therefore, bad 
news began to come in from the hospitals at Scutari and 
elsewhere, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Herbert felt that, though 
on account of the extraordinary division of, functions in 
the administration of the army, the Secretary at War was 
not directly responsible for the medical department, the 
obligation of providing for the amelioration of the 
soldiers’ unhappy condition rested, nevertheless on him, 
to a certain degree. We all know the history of Florence 
Nightingale; and we saw on the occasion of. her death 
how, without any fault on her part, without fault per- 
haps anywhere, her great merits came to outshine those 
of the Religious women, Irish and English, who served 
the Crimean hospitals. But the nuns were not the only 
Mr. Gladstone, writing to a friend, said: 
“T wish some one of the thousands who justly celebrate 
Miss Nightingale, would say a word for the man who 
devised and projected her going—-Sidney Herbert.” To 
this we may add, as Sidney Herbert would have added— 
and for the woman who, with a woman’s instinct, per- 
ceived the only means to cure the evil and the one agent 
who, under the circumstances, could be called on to use 
means—Elizabeth Herbert. 

During these trying times Sidney Hever by. ae 
excessive labors, sowed the seed of the disease which 
was to carry him off in the prime of life. He had been 
raised to the peerage as Lord Herbert of Lea, in the 
hope that the quieter atmosphere of the Upper House 
might conduce to the prolongation of his life. The 
hope was vain. In 1861 he passed away, and Lady 
Herbert of Lea began her widowhood of fifty years. 

She had always.been a pious woman. Her duties in 
London society as the hostess of one of the great Liberal 
houses did not make her forget her higher duties as 
mother of the seven children she bore during fifteen 
years of her married life and as a Christian. Before 
Manning’s conversion she had been under his direction— 
indeed this was the cause of one of the few differences 
that clouded for a moment her relations with her husband. 
Manning had now been a Catholic for ten years; and 
she heard, too, the call of grace and entered the Chgeh 
in 1863. 

Her good deeds were now redoubled; and, untiliker 
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health broke down a few years ago under the burden of 
years, she was always before the public in her zeal for 
souls. She rose early that she might be undisturbed in her 
converse with God for the care of her own salvation and 
‘perfection, and the day was filled with her work for 
athers. She founded and maintained the orphanage of 
the Sisters of Charity in Salisbury. The missionary col- 
lege of Mill Hill, Cardinal Vaughan’s work of predilec- 
tion, was very dear to her, and if it looks upon the 
‘Cardinal as its founder, it regards her as its nursing 
mother. Her pen was never idle. Her books and her 
‘translations are familiar to us all. “Cradle Lands” and 
‘Impressions of Spain’ have done incalculable good in 
‘fostering love for our Lord and His Holy Mother. The 
‘income from her writings, which was considerable, was 
devoted to her works of charity, to which also went a 
large part of her private resources. But her charity was 
riot confined within the limits of her own means. When 
these were exhausted she became a beggar. She had no 
human respect; and perhaps there was in England no 
more persistent writer of begging letters than Lady Her- 
bert of Lea. 

Lady Herbert had her full share of domestic griefs. 
‘Her eldest son, the thirteenth Earl of Pembroke, and her 
youngest, Sir Michael Herbert, long in the Embassy at 
Washington, and finally Ambassador there, passed away 
before her. Her third son perished in the loss of the 
Captain, in 1870. 
Marchioness of Ripon; but the Marquis did not follow 
his great father into the Church, as she did not follow 
her mother. Indeed, of her seven children, only one, the 
Baroness Friedrich von Hiigel, entered the Church; and, 


if one may be permitted to guess, the attitude she has’ 


taken with regard to some matters ecclesiastical, cannot 
but have saddened a mother so devoted to the Holy See. 
Lady Herbert of Lea was a shining example of those 
women whom God raises up from time to time to be the 
glory, the joy and the honor of her people. May He in 
His infinite good not leave her place unfilled. 
Henry Woops, s.J. 


Theosophy in India 


Although Theosophy made rapid progress in India, 
it would be difficult to conceive that, within a few 
months after its apparent triumph utter confusion would 
‘prevail among its adepts; that Mrs. Besant’s fame and 
glory would be but a thing of the past; that many of 
her most ardent admirers would turn against her; that 
“the columns of papers once devoted to the cause of 
Theosophy would be flooded with most damaging cor- 
‘espondence, and that finally Mrs. Besant would have to 
‘quit her beloved Adyar like a fugitive, “amidst a pelting 
hailstorm of adverse criticisms.” Yet all these things 
“have come to pass; the glamor which surrounded the 
Theosophical Society is wearing off, distrust is every- 
‘where in the air and warning cries, which cannot be 
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stifled, rise on every side crying “Beware, Beware!” and 
the din is increasing every moment. 

If we now try to explain this revulsion of feeling 
among such a large section of the Hindu people, we 
shall find that the fault all lies with Theosophy itself 
and its leaders, who, blinded by their rapid success, forgot 
that there is a limit to human credulity and that truth, 
sooner or later, is bound to prevail. 

The first blow struck at the Theosophical Society came 
from patriotic Hindus who feel ashamed of the present 
state of their country and wish to see her take her place 
among the civilized nations of the world. To these men 
reforms, both social and religious, are a question of 
life and death for India. They are, therefore, in favor 
of changes and wish to see old customs discarded for 
others better suited to modern times. We may imagine 
with what disfavor they looked upon Theosophy, which 
they called an “obscurantist, reactionary and immoral 
movement,” and especially upon Mrs. Besant who, in 
their opinion, had thrown back social reform for at 
least half a century by “seeking to explain old rotten 
customs, and by attempting to justify the irrationalities 
which abound in popular Hinduism.” 

The second blow came from those Hindus who still 
cared for the national religion of India, which they saw 
being gradually supplanted by Theosophy, under the 
hypocritical professions that by the spread of Theo- 
sophy Hinduism would have its youth renewed. Besides 
the Benares College, which had been turned into a fac- 
tory of young Theosophists, Mrs. Besant had founded 
an order called “the Sons of India,” the birth of which 
had been heralded with blare of trumpet and hailed with 
satisfaction and glee. Before long the disillusioning 
came, and it was seen that the order had degenerated into 
an auxiliary of the Theosophical Society, the various 
branches of the order serving as channels for the dissemi- 
nation of Theosophical teaching among immature Hindu 
youths. Of late Mrs, Besant had planned to form a 
big Hindu University. “In it,” she declared, “the 
Sanatana Dharma, or teaching of Hinduism, would have 
its rightful place, but the Theosophical school of thought 
among Hindus must also be recognized as having a 
claim to courtesy and respect.” This made it patent to 
all that the Theosophical school of thought among 
Hindus was quite different from the “Sanatana Dharma” 
of Hindu-India, and that Mrs. Besant’s boasted profes- 
sions that Theosophy was more Hindu than Hinduism 
itself were a mere deception. Hence a counter move- 
ment has been started by orthodox Hindus in favor of a 
university on Hindu lines and quite independent of 
Mrs. Besant is trying hard to have both 
plans amalgamated, but she has let the cat out of the 
bag and it is doubtful whether those Hindus, who care 
for their religion, will accept her proposal. “ Timeo 
Danaos’” is the lesson they have learned from their past 
connection with Theosophy and Theosophists. 

Several quarrels, far from edifying, have of late arisen 
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among the Theosophists. Mrs. Besant dismissed the vice- 
president of the society for daring to hold an opinion 
different from her own, and many general secretaries of 
the society were ousted from their positions for the same 
reason. Some months ago a general outcry, even among 
Theosophists themselves, went forth against a certain 
Mr. Leadbeater, one of Mrs. Besant’s high priests, and 
Theosophy was accused of countenancing in this man 
the grossest immorality. Mrs. Besant was asked to have 
the gentleman rémoved from the Adyar; this she stoutly 
refused to do, and by this act she lost the confidence of 
those Theosophists who still preserved a bit of self- 
respect. These quarrels and many others, which it would 
be too long to enumerate here, have shown to every 
sensible man that the boasted claims of Theosophy to 
establish on earth the brotherhood of man have been 
weighed and found wanting. 

It would take too much space to mention all the 
vagaries into which Mrs. Besant has fallen of late. One, 
however, deserves mention. Judging, as she says, from 
certain signs of the times, she has turned prophet and 
loudly proclaims the near advent of a great teacher, an- 
other Christ, who is to reform the world and teach the 
truth. She has actually made choice of a young brahmin 
lad, named Krishnamurthi, whom she has dubbed 
“Alcyone,’ and who is to give his body to the future 
Christ. Some time ago a small book went forth from 
the Adyar sanctuary and Mrs. Besant vouched for the 
statement that its contents had been taken down by her 
young disciple from teaching given by his “Master.” 
She has actually founded a new order called the “Star 
in the East,” the members of which, on being received, 
make the following profession: “We believe a great 
Teacher will soon appear in the world. We wish so'to live 
now ia we may be worthy to know him when he 
comes.’ 

This last appeal to the credulity of the people and her 
constant mention of the “Master” gave rise to the last 
and most fatal attack on Mrs. Besant’s teaching. Peo- 
ple began now to question the very existence of those 
“Mahatmas” whom no one had ever seen, and to ask 
for proofs of their existence. Some of the most famous 
native Theosophists, who were supposed to have been 
favored with special communications from the “Brothers,” 
were questioned on the subject. Most of them an- 
swered that they did not know whether the “Brothers” 
did or did not exist, some few, while confessing that 
there were difficulties either way, said they thought the 
balance of evidence was in favor of their existence. 
At last Mrs. Besant herself, during her recent stay at 
the Adyar, was appealed to for her evidences. At first 
she refused to be drawn into the controversy, but finally, 
as the Hindu says, “she stood at bay with a lecture 
which was a very poor performance. Logic was thrown 
to the wind, a passionate appeal to the religious fanatic- 
ism of the audience taking its place,” and so the question 
of the existence of the Mahatmas is still sub judice, 


The latest news given by the papers concerning Mrs. 
Besant’s whereabouts is to the effect that she has taken 
to London her young ‘Alcyone, “the wonderful boy, who 
has at his fingers’ ends the series of his births and re- 
births for the past 30,000 years.” We shall leave her 
there with the sad reflection that her existence as a 
Theosophist, after raising her to the pinnacle of glory, 
has at last brought her to the pass to which all are 
brought who abandon true wisdom for the aberrations. 
of their minds or the deceptions of the enemy of man- 
kind. Whether this failure of Theosophy is likely to 
make wiser people of the heathen Hindus is very doubt- 
ful, if one is to judge of the future from the past. 
Some bold adventurer may still hope to make himself, 
for a time, the idol of the people, if like Mrs. Besant he 
can pocket his self-respect and flatter the Hindus right 
and left; for, as Max Miller says, “with some people 
the power of believing seems to grow with the absurdity 
of what is to be believed,” and it cannot be denied that. 
a large number of Hindus, swayed by hatred of 
Christianity and of everything European, belong to this. 
not very enviable part of the human race. 

F. BrepaARp, sty: 


‘* Magnalia Nature ’’* 


A surprising title, this, for a scientific essay in this 
our day. And yet it is the title of no less important a 
paper than the presidential address of Professor D’Arcy 
Wentworth Thompson before the Zoological Section of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Portsmouth, in the beginning of last Septem-. 
ber. With its literary form and its fine scriptural flavor 
it reminds us of the days when the scientific investigator 
was a man not devoid of literary power nor imaginative 
insight. 

And more surprising still, the address fulfills the 
promise of its title. Seldom, in the last few years, have 
we read a scientific essay with greater pleasure. Its 
scholarly references to the past, its literary style, its 
clear-cut reasoning, the evidence it affords of a 
thorough understanding of the biological probfems 
treated, and, above all, the soundness of its philo- 
sophic position, all this gives proof of a synthetic power 
that is all too rare to-day among men who have given 
their lives to the pursuit of science. 

In its thought “Magnalia Nature” is a defense of 
vitalism in biology. It shows, on the basis of experi- 
mental fact, that the living organism, the plant, the 
animal and man, must be more than a mere resultant of 
chemical and physical forces, as the opponents of vital- 
ism, the materialists, would have us believe. Besides: 
these forces there must be another, a force or a reality, 
not pervious, it is true, to the analysis of the scalpel or 
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the. galyanumeter, ot the microscope or the chemical 
reagent, but, nevertheless, clearly recognizable by the 
TEASORING intellect. When all the best material aids to 
scientific research have done their work, when we have 
. measured the forces manifested in the living organism, 
a summation of all these results does not equal “vital 
activity.” 

Vital activity results only, when to all these chemical 
and physical forces, that unseen and mysterious reality 
which we generally call a soul, is added. It has been 
called by other names, “form” and “entelechy” and “vis 
plastica,” and “vis vite formatrix” and “Bildung- 
strieb” and “Lebenskraft” and perhaps by others; but all 
these names imply that the organism is something more 
than the mere sum total of inorganic forces. The wis- 
dom of the ancients taught us all this on the basis of 
crude, though correct observation; but sceptical science 
required other tests. ‘And so modern biologists taking 
their stand on the basis of more accurate experimental 
facts, have for the most part insisted on a merely 
materialistic interpretation of life. Professor Thompson, 
however, taking his stand on these same experimental 
facts, has shown the inadequacy of a purely materialistic 
theory to account for the varied manifestations of that 
which it seeks to explain. And yet, despite his modern 
views, he is by no means unfair to the past. It must 
have been an unusual experience for the members of the 
Zoological Section to see marshalled before their mental 
eyes the shades of Aristotle and St. Thomas and Suarez, 
of Galen and Blumenbach and Paracelsus, and to see 
these representatives of antiquated and a priori theories 
associate with the living, with Driesch and Bergson and 
a host of unnamed, silent, but none the less enthusiastic 
sympathisers. And the banner under which they were 
all gathered was that of vitalism. 

Wiser words were never addressed to biologists on the 
controverted question of materialism versus vitalism than 
those of Professor Thompson: “While we keep an open 
mind on this question of vitalism, or while we lean, as 
so many of us now do, or even cling with a great yearn- 
ing, to the belief that something other than the physical 
forces animates and sustains the dust of which we are 
made, it is rather the business of the philosopher than 
‘of the biologist, or of the biologist only when he has 
served his humble and severe apprenticeship to philo- 
-sophy, to deal with the ultimate problems.” 

Professor Thompson is convinced of the truth of vital- 
“ism. The fact is unmistakable. Yet he is byno means so 
short-sighted as to minimize the efforts of those who are 
‘resolving the comp'ex phenomena of life into chemical 
_and physical factors. ETt is "ot the essence of physio- 
logical science,” he tells us, “to investigate the manifesta- 
tions of energy in the body, and to refer them, for in- 

“stance, to the domain of heat, electricity or chemical 
activity.” Far from fearing the results of such investi- 
gations, he is in hearty sympathy with the labors of 
athe who see the explanation of many a life phenomenon 


in surface tension, osmosis, chemical affinity, ionisation 
and the many other forces that come into play in the 
complex functions of the living cell. The work of men 
like Verworn and Biitschli, of Jacques Loeb and Roux, 
of Herman Meyer, J. Wolff, and a host of others, makes 
a strong appeal to him. “TI believe,” he says, “that the 
phenomena of surface tension, elasticity and pressure are 
adequate to account for a great multitude of the simpler 
phenomena, and the combinations and permutations 
thereof, that are illustrated in organic form. } 
I believe all these phenomena to have been unduly neg- 
lected, and to call for more attention than they have 
received,” 13 

Yet with all this symapthy, he is guarded and logical. 
He has not allowed the brilliancy of such experiments 
to blind him to their inadequacy. “The physiologists, or 
certain of them, tell us that we begin again to descry 
the limitations of physical inquiry, and the region where 
a very different hypothesis insists on thrusting itself in.” 
He knows well “that though we push such explanations 
(chemical and physical) to the uttermost, and learn 
much in the so doing, they will not touch the heart of the 
great problems that lie deeper than the physical plane.” 
“That which above all things we would explain, baffles 
explanation, and that the living organism is a living 
organism tends to reassert itself as the biologists’ funda- 
mental conception and fact.” 

Usually the addresses of the sectional presidents of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
are regarded by the educated public as indicating the 
state of thought prevailing in the respective sections. 
Are we to regard the present address as such a pro- 
nouncement? If we are, it is but another manifestation 
of a growing tendency in biological circles towards the 
sane views of vitalism. More and more it is being under- 
stood that biology is revealing to its student the unseen 
but not unrealized presence of a force, a soul, that can- 
not be measured in dynes, nor expressed in terms of 
chemical affinity. And so we are again coming back to 
the wisdom of the ancients. The paths of the old philo- 
sopher and of the modern seeker for truth, devious as they 
must be, are again converging. As Professor Thompson 
says, “Ever and anon, in the presence of the magnalia 
nature we feel inclined to say with the poets: “These 
things are not of to-day nor yesterday, but evermore, 
and no man knoweth whence they came.’ ” 

Yes, there is cause for wonderment in all this and for 
a great sense of satisfaction. The times are changing 
and with them much that has produced the evils of our 
day. Let men grant, and be convinced of the existence of 
a force unseen, of a soul, vegetative in plants, sentient in 
animals, and rational in man, and materialism with all its 
popular but disgraceful progeny of thought and ten- 
dency must become an item of history; a fact to be re- 
corded, but only to the eternal shame of the human race, 
Life, too, will then reveal to all of us the hidden mys- 
teries that are but the proofs of the Infinity of Him who 
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created it. Or, as Professor Thompson says, in closing 
his address, “I will not quote the noblest words of all that 
come to my mind; but only the lesser language of an- 
other, of the noblest of the Greeks: ‘The ways of His 
thoughts are as paths in a wood thick with leaves, and 
one seeth through them but a little way.’ ” 

A. M. SCHWITALLA, S.J. 


‘‘The Common Cause’’, 


We have received notice of a very important work 
which has been undertaken for the general promotion of 
a true and enlightened social reform. There is over all 
the world a spirit of social unrest and the doctrine of a 
universal revolution against all established authority in 
Church and State is openly preached. “We make war 
against all prevailing ideas of religion, of the State, of 
country, of patriotism,” wrote Marx in “The Secret So- 
cieties of Switzerland.” ‘The idea of God is the key- 
stone of a perverted civilization. It must be destroyed. 
The true root of liberty, of equality, of culture, is 
Atheism.” Countless workers are daily swelling the 
ranks of the Socialist army without any real knowledge 
of what they are doing, or whither they are tending. 
Socialism is represented as the only remedy of the evils 
from which they suffer, the only friend of the worker 
and the poor, while in fact whatever is good in Socialism 
and whatever we praise in its achievements is not 
Socialism at all, but only social reform. Here, there- 
fore, is the mission of the new magazine that is now 
being launched under the title of The Common Cause. 
Its purpose is “to tell the men and women of America 
what Socialism really is—what its principles are—what 
their adoption would mean to the individual, as well as to 
the nation.” Constructively, moreover, it is to advocate 
the necessary means of reform to meet the present social 
crisis. 

The new enterprise is not to be distinctively Catholic 
or denominational in any sense. “The great social prob- 
lems of the day do not affect one faith or one class more 
than another,” says its prospectus. “Socialism is not 
a peril to one body of citizens, but to all.’ The board 
of editors consists of men whose names are familiar to 
us: James J. Walsh, Dean of Fordham University; 
Condé D. Pallen, Managing Editor of “The Catholic 
Encyclopedia”; Bird S. Coler, former Comptroller of 
Greater New York; Charles H. McDermott, author of 
“The Gospel of ‘Greed”; Thomas F. Woodlock, Presi- 
dent of the Laymen’s League for Retreats and Social 
Studies; Peter W. Collins, International Secretary of the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; George E. Rines, 
Managing Editor of the “Encycolpedia Americana” ; 
John R. Meader, Managing Editor of the new magazine 
itself. 

Besides this publication several other enterprises are 
to be connected with the Social Reform Press, whence 
it is to be issued. First, there is to be established a 


Publicity Bureau, whose object it is to supply, free of 


charge, for the daily and weekly press of our country, 


such popular articles as shall cover all the various phases. 


of social work and present a truthful picture of Socialism 
to the American public. Secondly, an Information . 
Bureau is to be maintained, with a full supply of litera- 
ture, both for and against Socialism. The service here 
is likewise to be entirely free. A list, moreover, of lee- 


‘turers is to be kept on file, and no agent’s commission. 


is to be exacted’ for the engagements made through this 
medium. ae: har 

“There is no need, no excuse for Socialism. But there 
is sore need of social reform,” is the motto chosen ‘for 
the new magazine. bo vivenall gp 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Y. M. C. A. in the Philippines 


Mania, October 13, 1911. | 
tam mailing you to-day papers giving an account of 
the very vigorous fight Archbishop Harty is waging 
against the establishment of a Y. M. C. A. for Filipinos 
in this city. 7 

In my opinion, it is the most courageous effort made 
by any prelate against this most dangerous organization 
—it has opened the eyes of our American non-Catholic 
population to the real purpose of the Y. M. C. A., and 
has caused the General Secretary of the Y. M. C_ A. for 
the Philippines to declare openly that the Y. M. C. A. 
is a religious organization. On Oct. 10, this General 
Secretary, Mr. W. A. Tener, returned to Manila from 
the United States, and the same afternoon the Arch- 
bishop had in the papers—English and Spanish—his 
open letter on a “sectarian Y. M. C. A.’—protesting 
against the house for Filipinos. This was an unex- 
pected bombshell in the enemy’s camp, as Tener came 
back with $120,000 for the Filipino house, and was only 
asking $30,000 from local residents. 

Tener published an answer in the morning paper of 
Oct 11, in which he admitted the truth of what the 
Archbishop said about the restriction against Catholics 
as “full members,” but stated that Catholics could be- 
come directors of the Filipino Y. M. C. A. Thereby 
he put himself in the very ridiculous position of assert- 
ing that the existing Y. M. C. A. (for white people) 
drew the line against Catholics, while the new ‘Y. M. 
C. A. (for the brown race)—only a stone’s throw from 
the first named building—would graciously admit Cath- 
olics into the fold. The Archbishop had his “open letter” 
reprinted in a neat eight-page folder and mailed a copy 
to ali the leading officials and business men of the city. 
The Governor-General, Cameron Forbes, however, fell 
into the Y. M. C. A. trap, and called a meeting of 
prominent Filipinos in his own house to further the 
raising of the local fund. 

While no one expects that the Y. M. C. A. will be 
deterred from their purpose by the Archbishop’s letter— 
at least he has gone on record against it. The Y. M. 
C. A, is calculated to do more harm here than in the 
United States, as it will cater chiefly to the Catholic 
students of government schools. Furthermore, they pur- 
pose to establish additional buildings later on in all the 
large cities of the Islands. The more one thinks of it, 
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the more serious appears the action of the Governor. In 
eastern countries there is an unusually large amount of 
divinity hedging the king. 

BRON PuHinip M. FINecan, s.j. 


The Holy See and the Turkish War 


; = _ Rome, November 5, 1911. 

Rome is at present particularly quiet and. uneventful, 
though the universities have opened, bringing back to the 
eity: in increased numbers ecclesiastical students from all 
quarters of the world, including the annual new com- 
plement from the United States. The only excitement 
visible is on the face of the favorite clerical tailor of 
the town, whose passing you on the street, beaming like 
a basket of chips, serves to remind you that cardinals 
wear clothes. 

Apropos of the war the Osservatore Romano has pub- 
lished the following note, which has an official ring to it: 

“The Ottoman Lloyd, a newspaper of Constantinople, 
as well as several European journals, in spite of the offi- 
cial declaration of the Vatican of its attitude towards the 
war, persist in a desire to believe that the Holy See is 
in some fashion or other involved in the conflict between 
Italy and Turkey, and go the length of insinuating a 
financial interest. We warn, not only our readers, but 
also our contemporaries of the press at home and abroad 
against this false and biased information, which has not 
the slightest foundation in fact.” 

As for the war itself it is hard to say anything accu- 
rately. The American newspaper correspondents in 
Rome have been advised from their respective home 
offices to save the cable tolls by sending no war news 
from Rome, because as news such information is a joke. 
Of course, we can see the two or three hundred soldiers 
who daily leave Rome for Naples en route to re- 
enforce the troops at Tripoli, and have reason to know 
that the same fact is noticeable at other centres. During 
the week a second call for reserves was issued, this time 
summoning the list of the year 1889. The first call was 
for the 1888 class, and the 1887 class expect their turn 
soon. 

The expedition started out with thirty thousand 
troops; with the steady reenforcements sailing it is ex- 
pected that by the time the 1887 class 1s mustered in 
the. force will number ninety thousand men of all 
arms. There is official concession of losses in action of 
six hundred in killed and four hundred in wounded, 
showing either close conflict or good marksmanship on 
the part of the Arabs. Yesterday’s paper declares that 
the cholera is playing havoc with the Arabs; if true, it 
is hard to see how the Italian troops will escape the 
infection. Among the fallen at the landing at Homs 
was the naval lieutenant Ricardo Grazioli-Lante, the 
only son and heir of the Duke Giulio Grazioli-Lante 
delia Rovere here at Rome. He was a handsome and clever 
young officer of only twenty-two years of age, and was 
killed in an endeavor to rescue a brother officer fallen 
+4 the first clash at landing. His body was brought to 
Rome and buried on Friday last at Campo, Verano with 
full military honors. : 

Vi iement was supposed to be due for its call to 
session on the ninth instant, but it is well understood 
that its meeting has been postponed for a time by the 
ministry. Giolitti does not desire in addition to his other 
troubles to have the legislature on his hands at the 
present moment, and over here the cabinet is in a position 


to stave off its sessions. 


- Papucci, 


The banks of the country are making generous con- 
tributions to the funds of the Red Cross Association 
and to a government fund to provide maintenance for 
suffering families of absent soldiers. This will go to 
counteract popular feeling against the financial interests 
which are charged by the Socialists with being at the 
bottom of the war. At the same time, however, this 
action will doubtless confirm the Socialists in their view 
and furnish them with an additional argument. 

On Saturday a bust of Gabriel Rossetti was unveiled 
on the Pincio in the presence of the municipal officials 
and some of the literati of the city. . It was presented to 
Rome by a Municipal Deputation from Chieti and stands 
on one of the little four-foot pedestals which line the 
walks on the Pincio. It will find itself in a heterogenous 
company ranging from the Jesuit Fathers Secchi» and 
Segneri to Garibaldi and Mazzini. 

The daily press announces that the Holy Father has 
called from Venice, Father Matteucci, S.J., to take the 
chair of theology at the Gregorian University, made 
vacant by the promotion of Father Billot to the college 
of cardinals. 

On Monday the new minister from the Argentine Re- 
public to the Holy See, Don Angel Estrada, presented 
his credentials in audience to the Holy Father, made his 
official call on the Cardinal Secretary of State and paid 
his visit of devotion to the tomb of the Apostles in St. 
Peter's. 

The Benedictine Monks of Mount Olivet have just 
closed the session of their general chapter or diet, which is 
held at Rome every six years. It brought together all the 
abbots and active priors of the Order, under the presi- 
dency of the Abbot General, Dom Hildebrand Polliuti. 
The chapter. elected as General Visitors, the abbots 
Dom Maurus Parodi of Milan, and Dom Boniface Ecker, 
of Carinthia in Austria. They also elected Father 
Bernard Rosatelli, Chancellor General; Father John 
Capra, General Prefect of Studies; Father Patrick 

Secretary General, and Father Placidts 
Lugano, coadjutor to the Abbot General. ti ee ae 

On All Hallows, at St. John Lateran, among the 
numerous Levites to receive ordination to the priest- 
hood were seven candidates from the American College. 

The new rector of the Canadian College, the Abbé 
Perin, is due to arrive in Rome from Montreal to- 
morrow. ' 


r 


Portuguese Monarchists and Republicans _ 


Maprip, October 30, 1911. 

The first attempt to restore the monarchy in Portugal 
has proved a fiasco. Although we Spanish Catholics feel 
a lively interest in and a keen sympathy for those 
Portuguese Catholic monarchists who, cast out of their 
country by the cruel Carbonari, labor and strive to free 
their fatherland from the horrid tyranny of the Masonic 
lodges, and to inaugurate a new era of order, peace, law 
and justice by restoring the monarchical régime, truth 
obliges us to confess that Paiva Couceiro and those 
who share with him the bitterness of exile and the hope 
of a happier future for the Portuguese people have this 
time failed to effect what they desired. 

The failure, as we understand the question, is to be 
attributed to three causes. First, we may put down the 
marked hostility and the activity shown by the Spanish 
Government against the Portuguese monarchists who 
had sought refuge in Spain. It did not leave them a 
moment’s rest, but employed and continues to employ 
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every means to upset their plans and to bring all their 
efforts to naught. Secondly, the inexplicable spiritless- 
ness, irresolution and cowardice of the Portuguese 
themselves should be mentioned. They had promised in 
great numbers to rally to the support of Paiva Couceiro 
as soon as he should enter Portugal and raise the 
standard of the counter revolution; but they broke their 
promise and failed in the obligation which they had 
taken upon themselves. The result was that he was left 
with a handful of self-sacrificing, though brave men, to 
cope with the forces marshaled against him. In the 
third place must be put the want of understanding, or 
rather the dissensions and divisions, which from the 
outset could be seen between the partisans of Dom 
Manoel, the dethroned king, and those of Dom Miguel 
of Braganga, who aspires to the throne. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that be- 
tween Dom Manoel and Dom Miguel there was 
a solemn and formal agreement to the effect that, 
waiving for the time their claims or pretensions 
or rights, they would combine their forces and re- 
sources with no other aim than that of overthrowing 
the present demagogic, sectarian and atheistic republic. 
This having been accomplished, Paiva Couceiro should 
be temporary dictator and should summon the people to 
decide at the polls whether they would have a republic 
or a monarchy, and if a monarchy, whether Dom Manoel 
or Dom Miguel should rule. 

Has the agreement been discarded? As far as it is on 
paper, we think that it still exists; but practically speak- 
ing, it has been destroyed. The Miguelists are dissatis- 
fied with the Manoelists and charge them with treachery 
or little less; for while these had funds and time to 
arrange the counter revolution, they have suffered the 
Republicans to capture the arms shipped into Portugal, 
and thus are to blame for the failure of the movement. 

That the next attempt against the republic is to have 
a markedly Miguelist bias is clear from several facts. 
In the first place, the dethroned king Manoel remains 
far away from the scene of plotting and fighting, while 
Dom Miguel and Dom Francisco, in company with the 
Dukes of Parma and other personages more or less 
allied with Portuguese Legitimists, have made haste to 
place themselves at the head of their supporters, thus 
occupying the post of honor which belonged to them in 
the patriotic enterprise. Next, it is understood that 
Don Jaime (the Carlist pretender to the throne of 
Spain) has promised and granted to the Miguelists the 
unconditional support of the Spanish Carlists in their 
work of restoring the monarchy. Finally, it is no secret 
to anybody that the chief contributors to the fund to 
effect the counter revolution are Portuguese Legitimists. 

All these reasons prove that it is not rash to suppose 
and to foretell that in the event of the success of the 
movement, Dom Miguel the Younger will ascend the 
throne, and that on the following day civil war will 
break out between the two parties of monatchists. 

Just at present, Paiva Couceiro and his friends are 
simply marking time. The monarchists have cached 
their weapons and have scattered in groups of a dozen 
or so among the Galician towns and hamlets bordering 
on Portugal. Paiva Couceiro himself is now in hiding 
on the estate of a rich Spaniard who lives near the 
town of Mondofiedo; Camacho, chief of staff of the 
monarchist army, is living at Verin; and the two princes, 
Miguel and Francisco, are at Cabreiroa. The Duke of 
Oporto, Manoel’s unmarried uncle, is near Zamora, and 
the other monarchists are wandering through Galicia 
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and waiting for a better chance to enter Portugal. The 
failure of the movement has grieved but not disheart- 
ened them. They are now preparing for another effort 
and hope to profit by the mistakes made in the first. 
Meanwhile, the Republicans are torn by divisions and 
the spirit of discord is enthroned. Affonso Costa, the 
most popular, as he is the most radical Republican to- 
day, hopes to use these divisions as steps to raise him 
to power. He has made two proposals to this end. The 
first is to drive all monarchist conspirators out of the 
country, no easy job, for, though most numerous in the 
North, they are strong in the centre and in the South 
as well. His second proposal is to bolster up the public 
credit, by bringing the budget more into harmony with the 
revenue. This very prudent course is hard to reduce 
to practice, for the administration expenses are greater 
and the income is less than under the monarchy. His 
radicalism has found expression in the assertion that a 
republic nowadays must be more radical that even the 
Portuguese parliamentary block demands. In other 
words, if placed at the head, he will push the Separation 
Law to its last consequences. Whichever way we look, 
we see calamities and disasters ahead for Portugal. The 
utter ruin of the country seems inevitable. ; 
NorBerTO TORCAL. 


Confiscation of Convents in Brazil 


Porto ALEGRE, Brazit, September 20, 1911. 


Many years ago the then Imperial Government con- 
demned certain convents of the old religious orders in 
Brazil to gradual extinction, forbidding them to receive 
novices. At the death of the last surviving monk the 
whole property was to devolve to the State. The Re- 
public came and broke the unworthy fetters with which 
the Empire had chained the Church. The Constitution 
of 1889, establishing entire separation of Church and 
State, abolished also the above law. Such, at least, is the 
opinion of many prominent and competent men. The 
last religious of the Franciscan Order, Frei Joao Costa, 
received two young members of the same order into his 
province; one of them, a native of Brazil, was made 
Guardian, the other, a German by birth but a Brazilian 
citizen by naturalization, became Master of Novices. 
During the following years a number of other young 
candidates, born Brazilians, applied for admission. Two 
years ago the old Provincial died, and Frei Diago be- 
came his successor. Everything was going on quietly, 
without any interference being attempted by the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic, when on a sudden the enemies 
of the Church took up the old obsolete law as a welcome 
weapon against her. Of late there have been rumors 
about an intended blow against the Catholics, and on 
the afternoon of September 4 several officials of Dr. 
Rivadavia, the Minister of the Interior, appeared at 
the gate of the Franciscan Convent of Sao Antonio, in 
Rio de Janeiro, accompanied by a force of the police, 
and in the name of the Government, seized the Monastery 
and its property." There were only, besides Frei Diago, 
the Provincial, the few religious who formed the Com- 
munity. He made a vigorous and dignified protest 
against such an unconstitutional act of violence, but as 
the officials: threatened to imprison him and his brothers, 
Frei Diago was forced to deliver all the money in his 
possession, a 4um amounting to $4,310. The officials 
then made a careful inventory of everything in the 
house, searching the library and showing great lack of 
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respect in handling sacred utensils. A guard of the Fed- 
eral Treasury was left in the Convent. 

This action of the Government raised a storm of in- 
dignation, on all sides. The following day a procession 
of prorninent citizens and friends of the Fathers, clergy 
and laymen, walked up the low hill on which Sao An- 
tonio stands, to show their sympathy with the Fathers. 
bite Catholic Congress in session at Bello Horizante, 
capital.of Minas Geraes, sent a despatch with their pro- 
test; similar action was taken by seventy Catholic Asso- 
ciations from S. Paulo, the Catholic Confederation from 
Ouro Preto and the clergy of the Archdiocese of Rio, at 
an extraordinary session. 

The reader will see that it is a question of fundamental 
and far-reaching importance. The Federal Judge has 
directed his subordinates in S, Paulo and Espirito Santo 
to seize other convents, four in the State of S. Paulo, 
two in that of Rio de Janeiro, and two in Espirito Santo. 
The Government, it seems, does not mean to take actual 
possession of the convents just now, but it wants to 
make sure of them for the future, when the old friars, 
who Signed the contract under the Empire, have died. 
Our Catholic newspaper, O Universo, laid the question 
before four of the most distinguished lawyers and 
jurists, and they agreed that the law da mao morta does 
not exist under the Republic; that the right of posses- 
sion, passed from the old religious, who were natives of 
Brazil, on to the younger members of the Order who 
have been lawfully received, though they be only natural- 
ized Brazilians. 

This view is upheld even by the leaders of Positivism. 
Dr. Teixeira Mendes urged the President of the State of 
Rio Grande do Sol, Dr. Barbosa, and Dr. Berges 
Medeiros, head of the leading party, to assert their in- 
fluence in Rio in favor of the religious, unjustly at- 
tacked in the rights guaranteed by the Constitution. So 
they did, and on the 15th of September they sent a 
telegram in these terms to Minister Rivadavia in Rio. 
The Procurator General of the Republic, Dr. Barreto, of 
course, defends the odious step taken by Govern- 
ment, but this does not mean much, since he is an ardent 
Freemason, whose aim has long been to seize all religious 
possessions and declare them national property. Whether 
the President, Dr. Hermes Fonseca, will allow himself 
tobe misled by his Masonic counsellors, the near future 
will show. The question has already been discussed in 
the Senate, and the decision of the courts is generally 
awaited with great interest. A. Et. 


Religion and Business 
Lonpon, October 28, 1911. 


London is placarded with a very effective poster show- 


ing a black silhouette map of South America, on which 
ends out boldly in white letters the inscription, FROM 

PANAMA TO THE HORN.” In further letterpress 
outside the map it is announced that the “Lord Bishop 
of the Falkland Islands,” is delivering a ‘series of lec- 
tures on missionary work in South America, illustrated 
with lantern and cinematograph views. 

The Bishop is an Anglican colonial prelate, who has 
his See at Stanley, the capital of the group of islands 
down by Cape Horn, from which he takes his title. The 
total population of this British: outpost on the verge of 
the Antarctic-is about two thousand.. Some hundreds of 
these are Catholics, under the jurisdiction of a Vicar- 


Apostolic. Some hundreds more are Dissenters. The 
Bishop has at the very outside a thousand subjects. It 
is a little flock, but he‘is a man of very large ideas. He 
licenses chaplains who look after the Anglicans and 
Protestants, generally in the small groups of British men 
of business in some of the ports of South America, and 
the sailors who come and go at these places. This has 
apparently given him the idea that he is, for all practical 
purposes, not only bishop of a couple of foggy islands 
off the coast of Patagonia, but also Anglican missionary 
bishop of the whole continent of South America, “from 
Panama to the Horn.” 

In lectures from the platform and sermons from the 
pulpit he puts forward proposals for a great missionary 
campaign among the South American peoples, with its 
headquarters in the Falkland Islands. He asks for funds 
to finance the undertaking, and unlike the first Apostles 
and their Catholic successors, he promises more tangible 
results than purely spiritual gains. He suggests that his 
mission will bring good business to British manufac- 
turers and traders. A friendly writer in one of the great 
London daily papers says that: ‘“The bishop’s idea is 
that. we shall go with the Bible in one hand and the 
ledger in the other. He is quite frank about this.” And 
we are told that what his proposals amount to is—“that 
this vast district of two million square miles shall be 
brought under British influence. He thinks he can do 
it for £100,000.” 


The bishop may get the money, but so far the appeal 
has met with a mixed reception. There are many good 
Protestants who are not edified by the bishop’s frank 
suggestion of combining the Evangelist with the com- 
mercial traveler. And notwithstanding all the nonsense 
that has been written about South America, people are 
beginning to realize that its people are civilized Chris- 
tians, who have their own bishops and pastors, and are 
not likely to be very eager for new light from the foggy 
Falkiand Islands. 


To Catholics the proposed mission looks like a colossal 
piece of impertinence. How little need there can be for 
“evangelizing” South America is strikingly shown in a 
book published within the last few days in London— 
“South America of To-day,” by Georges Clemenceau. 
M. Clemenceau is a pronounced anti-clerical, but strong: 
as are his feelings against all things Catholic, he bears 
outspoken testimony to the high character of South 
Americans of all classes in the countries he has. visited. 
He nowhere says that this is the result of their religion 
—that would be too much to expect from him. But 
while the advocates of Protestant missions tell the tradi- 
tional stories about the “degradation” of South 
America under the “yoke of Rome,” this veteran of anti- 
clericalism gives unstinted praise to the purity of life, 
the public spirit, honesty, industry and enterprise of 
these South American Catholics. 

In one remarkable passage he contrasts Paris with 
Buenos Ayres, to the disadvantage of the former, and 
he declares that in the wealthy South American capital 
the class euphemistically described as the demi-monde 
does not exist, People who have been taught the truths 
of the Gospel with such practical effect cannot want a 
new kind of teachers from England, via the Falkland 
Islands, nor is it likely that British commercial interests 
will be served by combining their advocacy with an or- 
ganized attack on the religion of South America. If 
the Bishop of the Falklands gets his £100,000 it 
will be sadly wasted. *t ae 
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BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
A Proclamation 


The people of this land having by long sanction and prac- 
tice set apart toward the close of each passing year a day 
on which to cease from their labors and assemble for the 
purpose of giving praise to Him who is the author of the 
blessings they have enjoyed, it is my duty as Chief Execu- 
tive to designate at this time the day for the fulfilment of 
this devout purpose. 

Our country has been signally favored in many ways. 
The round of the seasons has brought rich harvests. Our in- 
dustries have thrived far beyond our domestic needs, the 
productions of our labor are daily finding enlarged markets 
abroad. We have been free from the curses of pestilence,’ of 
famine and of war. Our national councils have furthered the 
cause of peace in other lands, and the spirit of benevolence 
has brought us into closer touch with other peoples, to the 
strengthening of the bonds of fellowship and good will that 
link us to our comrades in the universal brotherhood of na- 
tions. Strong in the sense of our own rights and inspired 
by as strong a sense of the rights of others, we live in peace 
and harmony with the world. Rich in the priceless posses- 
sions and abundant resources wherewith the unstinted bounty 
of God has endowed us, we are unselfishly glad when other 
peoples pass onward to prosperity and peace. That the great 
privileges we enjoy may continue and that each coming year 
may see our country more firmly established in the regard 
and- esteem of our fellow nations is the prayer that should 
arise in every thankful heart. 

Wherefore, I, William Howard Taft, President of the 
United States of America, designate Thursday, the 30th of 


November next, as a day of thanksgiving and prayer, and I 


earnestly call upon my countrymen and upon all that dwell 
under the flag of our beloved country then to meet in their 
accustomed places of worship to join in offering prayer. to 
Almighty God and devout thanks for the loving mercies 
He has ‘given to us, 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
- Done at the city of Chicago, this 30th day of October, in 
‘the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eleven 
and of the independence of the United States of America the 
one ‘hundred and thirty-sixth. By THE PRESIDENT. 
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Thanksgiving Day 


We publish, as ustial, the President’s annual proclama- 
tion, which this year designates Thursday, November 
30th, as Thanksgiving Day. We do so, not to chronicle 
a fact, but to express our gratification as Americans at 
the permanency and growth of a custom which be- 
gan at the birth of the Republic, and which we trust 
will never fall into disuse, of observing a day every year 
for a universal act of homage to God. All the people are 
called upon, not only “to cease from their labors” on 
that day, but “to meet in their accustomed places of wor- 
ship to join in offering prayer Be Almighty God for the 
loving mercies He has given us.’ 

The Governors of the several States issue similar 
proclamations in their respective commonwealths, and the 
same religious tone characterizes their official utterances 
as that adopted by the President. Indeed, the people of 
the Empire State are this year advised of their duty in 
words that almost seem to be borrowed from the Cath- 
olic liturgy. “It is meet and right,” says the Governor, 
“that we render to Almighty God our grateful acknowl- 
edgment for the abundance which has been vouchsafed 
us,” and he bids us “lift up our hearts and voices in our 
homes and the churches of our faith.” This is nothing 
else than the dignum et justum est, and the sursum corda, 
which the Catholic priest sings at every altar where the 
Eucharistic or thanksgiving sacrifice is offered. 

Beyond the border, in Canada, on the last Monday in 
October, a similar day of thanksgiving was observed, 
and the same sentiments of reverence for the Creator, 
and dependence on His bounty, marked the official utter- 
ances there as in the United States. 

We note this merely to mark the striking contrast it 
displays. with the methods adopted by certain Govern- 
ments of Continental Europe, where not only the name of 
God never appears in the State documents, but is expunged 
from every school book of the land. Though once Cath- 
olic, the officials in those countries, not only never dream 
of summoning the people to prayer, but expel them from 
the churches, confiscate the sacred edifices, and condemn 
the feeblest manifestations of religion as WEES Die Beainst 
the State. 

It is also somewhat remarkable that the very day of 
our National Thanksgiving is the one on which three 
American citizens will kneel before the Holy Father to 
be invested with the insignia of the cardinalitial office. 
The coincidence is, of course only fortuitous, but never- 
theless the fact that the solemn and significant func- 
tion is to take place on that day will add a new note of 
jubilation to this year’s Te Deum. Hitherto the United 
States ranked only as a missionary country; now, four 
of its illustrious representatives are seated in the Senate - 
of the Church, and are the recipients of an honor which 
not only announces to the world that religion is held in 
veneration in the land which is essentially the home of 
freedom, but proclaims to all nations, kingdoms, empires 
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and republics alike that devotion to the Vicar of Christ 
's not an abdication, but a guarantee of individual and 
political liberty, and a pledge of an ardent and undying 
love and loyalty to one’s native or adopted country. In 
-brief, this year’s celebration of the American Thanksgiv- 
ing Day in Rome will give new heart to the valiant cham- 
pions who in the various countries of the world are ar- 
tayed in battle against the enemies of Christianity and 
civilization. ! 


Bon Voyage 


. We think it would be hard to find a parallel in Ameri- 
can Church history for the magnificence of the public 
demonstration that was evoked by the departure for 
Rome, on November 14, of the eminent prelates who are 
to receive from the Holy Father the red hat, and with it 
the Cardinalitial dignity on November 30. The univer- 
sality, as well as the cordiality of the Godspeed tendered 
the illustrious churchmen by the citizens of a great centre 
of civilization, which with its five million inhabitants ranks 
as second in size and commercial importance in the 
world, might almost persuade a Catholic that he was 
living again in the Ages of Faith, when the arrival or 
the departure of a Roman Envoy was an event of 
national and historic importance. If the newspapers of 
the day reflect the sentiments of a people, the unanimity 
with which the metropolitan press recorded every incident 
_attending the departure of the Cardinals Designate, 
Archbishop John M. Farley and Archbishop Diomede 
Falconio, bears witness, not only to the popularity of 
these representatives of the hierarchy, but furthermore 
to the recognition by the American people that Rome in 
bestowing her highest honors on these men has likewise 
honored America. It is not easy to single out for special 
mention any particular daily where all seemed to vie 
with one another in spreading before their readers the 
smallest details of the unusual event. Striking features 
incidental to the drive of the two Archbishops through 
the streets, the thousands of children waving 
national and Papal flags, the throngs along the high- 
ways leading to the Hudson River, the mounted escort 
of New York’s finest, the multitude on the pier, waiting 
there patiently in the frosty morning air, to wish the 
great men bon voyage, all these and other accompanying 
scenes were made the subject of numerous illustrations 
which all but rendered the reading of the text super- 
fluous. The Globe showed its enterprise by sending to 
ame Mr. George H. Gordon, of its staff, to describe 
by letter and cable the ceremony of bestowing the title 
..and the insignia of the high office on the coming Car- 
_dinals, As Mr. Gordon is attached to the suite of the 
»Archhishops he will enjoy every facility. for report- 
ing. fully the most important event im a generation to 
. the Catholics of America. Day after day the incidents 
ofthe trip across. the Atlantic were sent by wireless to 
countless readers, enabling them to accompany the. party 


through every hour of the momentous voyage. If such 
has been the Godspeed for the departure, what shall be 
the welcome at the home-coming ?- 


Plays That May Not be Patronized 


After many postponements the Irish Players have 
plucked up courage and ventured to New York. No 
little courage, or assurance, was required. They have 
had a chequered career on both sides of the ocean. 
Wherever they appeared decent opinion has branded their 
productions as slanderous and immoral. Everywhere 
they have aroused passion and just antagonism, and in 
Boston as in Dublin they were compelled to rely on the 
protection of the police. They were denounced in every 
Catholic Church and by every Catholic Society in Wash- 
ington, and both the Georgetown and the Catholic Uni- 
versities have branded as forgeries invitations alleged 
by their managers to have been extended to them by 
those institutions. In their efforts to deceive the public 
they have stopped at no subterfuge. To counteract 
Catholic condemnation in Washington they claimed “the 
sanction of the Catholic Church in Boston”—because a 
Catholic mayor found no legal grounds to interfere with 
them. 

The Mayor of New Haven, where the Yale students 
seemed to promise patronage, had no such scruples. One 
of their plays was allowed to be presented only after 
careful excision of obscene and immoral passages. 
“The play,” said Chief Cowles, “was absolutely vicious. 
The lines addressed to one of the women were obscene 
and filthy, such as should be addressed to no woman on 
or off the stage.” Another of their plays, “The Show- 
ing Up of Blanco Posnet,”’ by the notorious Bernard 
Shaw, escaped his notice. ‘This play,” he said, “which 
is forbidden on the stage in England, abounded in pro- 
fanity, sacrilege and grossly offending lines. Had I 
known of it at the time, I would have ordered it off the 
stage.” Many men and women, and a large number of 
Yale students, left the theatre in protest. 

A correspondent writes that the acting is good’ and 
not all the plays are objectionable. We would go further 
and say that one of them, the only one he picks out 
as praiseworthy, is admirable. But this only intensifies 
our objection. “Cathleen Ni Houlihan,’ a patriotic 
Irish drama of a century ago, is used as a decoy to a 
series of productions that vilify the Irish priesthood and 
exhibit the Irish Catholic peasantry of to-day as devoid 
of decency, chastity and reverence, and of respect for any 
law, human or divine. _We have had the stage Irish- 
man. The Irish Players have invented the stage Irish- 
woman, of even a more degraded type. The better the 
acting of. such plays, the more vicious the effect. 

The judgment of a prominent New England daily, the 
New Haven Union, on the acted plays is in accord with 
our reading of them. Referring to Lady Gregory’s 
claim that they “typify the idealism of the Trish race.” 
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it protests that they attain no such an end: “The very 
poorest types were presented and the best characteris- 
tics were not portrayed. The Irish people are proverbial 
for their wit, humor, sympathy and ideality. The peo- 
ple of Synge’s “The Shadow of the Glen’ did not pos- 
sess one of these characteristics. The Irish 
are proverbial for their happy, whole-souled nature. The 
Irish plays left their leading characters without the 
semblance of the milk of human kindness in their hearts. 
We protest tlrat such pictures are not typical of Irish 
hearts or homes, even among the most poverty-stricken 
and lowliest of the Irish people.” 

The character of “The Well of the Saints,” one of 
the first to be presented in New York, has been already 
outlined in America. No decent pen could describe it 
in detail. It is more immoral and far more blasphemous 
than “The Playboy,” that has not yet been presented, an 
omission, however, which J. B. Yeats supplied by well 
advertised public reading. A vulgar-spoken priest is 
represented as working miracles “by the power of the 
water I’m after bringing,’ and the miracle is sought and 
obtained by Catholic peasants for the gratification of 
lust. Most of the other plays are in similar vein. Thus 
do Protestant playwrights “typify the idealism” of Irish 
Catholics. It is obvious that all who respect decency must 
refuse them patronage. 


Porto Rico’s New Institute 


It is currently reported that Sugar Trust men of the 
United States are contributing funds to an industrial 
institute that has just been founded in Porto Rico. 
The new institute is to be established at San German, in 
the extreme western end of the island, and has at its 
head the Rev. J. Henry Wills, supported at present by 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions. A con- 
siderable offer of sugar plantation land has been made, 
and it is planned to have students of the institute work 
the sugar lands, and so learn how to work them well. 
The institute is starting with a budget of $25,000 a year, 
and efforts are to be made to establish a foundation of 
$300,000. That the Presbyterians should go into the 
sugar industry is quite in keeping with the business 
movement about to start in Protestant missions generally. 
It is the natural outcome of religious conditions among 
Protestants themselves. The future life appeals only to 
men who have a firm hold of the supernatural, and when 
this is lost sugar raising or coffee planting, or any means 
that will better one’s social position will naturally pre- 
sent itself as an object worthy of ambition. 


Heresy Hunting 


_ Some time ago the directors of the Montreal Wesleyan 
Theological College dismissed the Rev. Dr. Workman 
from his professorship at the college, on the ground 
that his teachings were unorthodox. The trial was in- 


| teresting, 


Incidentally it disclosed how little of revealed 
truth may be accepted by the twentieth century 
Methodist, and how complete the wreckage since the 
hurricane of higher criticism began to tia ty, itself 
with the Wesyleyan freighter. 

The Virgin birth, the Bible story of the Fall of Man, 
the reality of Christ’s and our own Resurrection, and 
even the divinity of the God-man, all were tossed over- 
board. The wonder is, how the shattered hulk still 
floats, sans cargo, . sans ballast, sans chart, sans 
everything except wrangling and insubordinate sailors, 
who are steadily engaged in pitching one another over- 
board. The issue of the trial did not turn on the prin- 
cipal allegations against Dr. Workman. Judge Weir 
ordered that the directors of the Montreal Wesleyan 
Theological College pay the discharged professor $3,500 
damage, holding that they had acted illegally, because if 
Doctor Workman had to be dismissed it should have 
been done by the Methodist General Conference. 
Heresy hunting is not always profitable to the hunter. 


————_ © eo —___—__ 


A New York newspaper, which seldom misses an op- 
portunity of asserting a claim to be a moulder of the 
popular mind, published lately this item of news: 

Professor Thomas Chamberlin declares that, “the 
true era of humanity will have begun when moral pur- 
pose and research come to be the preeminent characteris- 
tics of our race by voluntary action and by the selective 
action of the survival of the fittest, and when these attri- 
butes join in an unflagging endeavor to compass the 
panes! ee and the greatest perpetuity of the 
race.’ 

Many, who resent the moulding operation, on reading 
this and other such pieces of inflated verbiage, begin to 
feel that the time has come to throw off the tyranny of 
the editor and of the professor. Even the Chinese are 
weary of doctrinaire tule. 


——————— Oe 


Upholders of co-education maintain on a weak basis 
of fact that, “It refines youths to attend class with young 
ladies.” That it often,coarsens girls, however, has again 
been shown by a disgraceful occurrence that took place 
recently at MacAlester College, St. Paul. For when the 
“freshwomen” appeared in chapel one morning with new 
class caps their- sisters of sophomore, after the service 
was over, fiercely attacked the offenders with fists and 
hat-pins, until the faculty parted the combatants. Could 
the roughest boys behave worse? Imagine such a scene 
taking place in a convent school! 


The London Tablet publishes a full page advertisement 
of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” The casuistry back 
of this proceeding’ runs ‘parallel with that of the New 
York Independent, which ° along with notices of new 
editions of the Bible, “Tissot’s Life of Christ,” “Catholic 
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Manual of Prayers,” and “Sermons” by a number of 
munisters, puts in a conspicuous place an advertisement 
of. a novelette by Emile Zola, and informs its readers 
that it is “an unexpurgated version unfamiliar to the 
American public, and characterized by the bald realism 
that marks the work of the great French master. Cloth, 
deckled edge, $1.00.” Thus a Catholic week-y flaunts an 
advertisement of an anti-Catholic work; a secular paper 
that would resent any reflection on its moral tone gives 


a prominent place in its columns to extol the merits 
of. Emile, Zola. 


—_————_ © e—____ 


Apropos of Cardinal-Designate Farley's sending a 
wireless message from his steamer, the New York Times 
remarks: “The spectacle of a Cardinal of the Church 
which holds fast to the rulings of the Council of Trent 
using the wireless is both significant and interesting 
enough to suggest a new theme for Kipling.” 

To the ordinary intelligence, however, just what bear- 
ing the decrees of that great synod have on the use of 
the Marconigraph does not at once appear. As the 
Fathers of Trent confined their deliberations wholly to 
matters of faith and morals, the rulings of the Council 
are singularly free from any legislation against the Car- 
dinals of the future sending wireless messages. 


THE HIGHER LIFE 


Superiors of religious orders and congregations in the 
United States are complaining of the difficulty they experi- 
ence in securing suitable subjects as novices. It is feared 
that the life of the Gospel counsels may be losing its at- 
tractiveness to the youths and maidens of our land. Are the 
world’s allurements exerting over the young Catholics of 
America such a witchery that scant heed is paid to God’s 
call? Where selfishness and love of ease are strong, no 
doubt faith grows weak, and none but souls full of faith and 
generosity can find happiness in the cloister. Yet our acad- 
emies and high schools surely are rich in boys and girls 
whom God has intended from all eternity should become 
religious, and who have all the qualifications too for such a 
career. Yet through lack of prayer, instruction, guidance. or 
opportunity they never find the place in the Divine plan that 
is theirs, and in consequence attain neither on earth nor in 
heaven that measure of happiness they would have had, if 
‘they had only taken the vows of religion, 

Any falling off just now in vocations cannot but cause deep 
concern to all who have at heart the Church’s welfare in 
this country. For owing to the rapidity of her growth 
through immigration and conversions, there has likewise 
grown the need of a multitude of zealous and efficient men 
and women who will devote themselves to establishing or 
maintaining the numerous educational or charitable institu- 
tions that are required for safeguarding the faith and morals 
of thousands of Catholic children. But it is plain that zeal 
and éfficiency for such work can nowhere be found in greater 
abundance than among those who are religious. 

It is much to be desired then that the advantages of the 
religious state should be made to appeal forcibly to Catholic 
youths and maidens who are choosing their work in life. 
Ever since Our Divine Lord said to the rich young man 
“Tf thou wilt be perfect, go, sell what thou hast, and give 


: 


to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and 
come, follow me”; and to His disciples, with regard to con- 
tinency, “He that can take it, let him take it,’ there has 
been established in the Church the theory of the religious 
life. This means in practice the observance by vow of 
poverty, chastity and obedience with a view to imitating the 
life and character of Our Saviour, thus winning the reward 
of a hundred fold here and of life everlasting in heaven He 
promises those who leave for His name’s sake, home, 
brethren, parents or lands. 

Let the poet Wordsworth tell of what this hundred-fold 
consists. Paraphrasing St. Bernard, he finds these words 
written over a monastery gate: 


“Here Man more purely lives, less oft doth fall, 
More promptly rises, walks with stricter heed, 
More safely rests, dies happier, is freed 
Earlier from cleansing fires, and gains withal 
A brighter crown.” 


Lines as true as beautiful! For who would not wish to 
pass his days wholly free from grave sin? Yet, by exer- 
cising only ordinary care, so well shielded is he from temp- 
tation and so abundantly provided with aids to holy living, 
the religious can not only easily avoid all serious offenses 
against God’s law, but numerous minor lapses as well. 
The good religious, moreover, is practising from morning 
till night fair virtues which in a convent or monastery are 
commonplaces, but would be the marvel of beholders if ob- 
served even in the most pious Catholics who are not religious. 

Friars and nuns “more safely rest,” too, because they know 
that those received into an order or congregation approved 
by the Church are always doing the Divine will, for it is con- 
veyed to them by their rule and by the behests of their su- 
periors. Free from care and concern for the morrow, ex- 
empt from the vicissitudes of secular and family life, religious - 
can devote themselves wholly to the transaction of their 
Father’s business, either by prayer and expiation, or by the 
exercise of teaching, of the care of souls, or of the corporal 
works of mercy. For according to the promise, as Father 
Meschler puts it: 


“Poverty maintains, feeds and clothes religious, just 
as she gives them birth in the orders. Having nothing, 
they yet possess all things; they are needy and yet en- 
rich many; are sorrowful, yet always rejoicing. Like the 
flowers, they labor not and spin not, and yet are ar- 
rayed in glory; like the birds, they sow not, or reap not, 
and yet their heavenly Father feedeth them. The ‘dead 
hand’ has become the most powerful and beneficent of 
all.” 


The promise made is indeed kept. For in return for the 
father or mother religious leave, they find several in the 
cloister; to compensate them for the sisters or brothers they 
have lost, they gain in religion hundreds, and in place of the 
one home they renounced, there will be a score in their order 
to welcome them. ; 

The religious “dies happier,” too, “and gains withal a 
brighter crown.” For long before their last summons, they 
have given up all that makes death hard. . They leave this 
world with joy and confidence because they believe that 
Christ who has promised to reward even the cup of water 
given in His name, will be particularly gracious to those who by 
their vows have given Him both fruit and tree. Fervent religious 
will go without fear to meet their Judge, for they have con- 
fessed Christ by the patient beauty of their lives, not merely 
for'an hour or two as did the Good Thief, but for years and 
years. Devout religious finally will always be ready to go 
with gladness to. meet the Bridegroom, and “hear the, unex- 
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pressive nuptial song,” because they are sure that God will 
never let Himself be surpassed in generosity, and in return 
for the holocaust they have freely offered Him by their 
vows, they will receive a “treasure in heaven” that in value 
and duration has no bounds. WALTER DWIGHT, S.J. 


LITERATURE 
France and the French. By CHArtes Dewsarn. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

In this book the author sums up the impressions received 
during a ten years’ residence, and he gives us from time to 
time things worth dwelling on. He does not admire the 
French method of arranging marriages, namely, an agree 
ment of parents after a comparison of fortunes. Neverthe- 
less, he tells us that “marriage without love is fairly common 
in England, and less common than one would suppose in 
France. By a merciful disposition of Providence the love 
seems to come after marriage.’ As a matter of fact, the 
French method considers, besides suitability of fortunes, so- 
cial position, education, disposition, judged by those best able 
to do so, and, in its fulness, religion. As marriage is pre- 
sumably a rational act, it seems that love should be the 
natural consequence of marriage so made, rather than “a 
merciful disposition of Providence.” We Catholics, who 
know that marriage is a sacrament with its own special grace, 

_ must hold that the French method in its fulness is eminently 
Christian, and must look for the happiest results from it, both 
natural and supernatural. Those who prefer the arrange- 
ments common amongst English speaking peoples to-day 
might read with profit the history of the marriage of the 
younger Tobias. 

Again, Mr. Dewbarn reminds us that in seeing France one 
does not necessarily see the French. Take Paris for instance. 
There is a Paris provided for tourists, which the Parisian, 
as such, rarely enters; and so the Moulin Rouge closed its 
doors when, during the Boer War, there were few of those 
English visitors, whose idea of seeing Paris is wider than 
that of the subject of Hood’s lines: 

“Mrs. Bill is very ill and nothing will improve her. 
Unless she see the Tooleree and gallop through 
the Loover.” 


The great religious Paris is open to all, but few tourists 
care about it: as for social Paris, they can not penetrate it. 
Talking of politics, Mr. Dewbarn notices the passing of 
the old short-lived cabinets with the perpetual turmoil of 
‘ which they were the effect. He sees in this a sign of the 
' consolidation of the Republic. Whether he judges rightly 
is open to question. Cabinets last to-day because the long 
war between the last survivals of Christian France and the 
Revolution is over for the moment. The Waldeck-Rousseau 
cabinet saw its closing: the violation of the concordat was 
its definite end; and Masonic France enjoys now the false 
peace that follows the triumph of injustice. How long this 


peace will last depends on many things, of which some that 


will have, perhaps, the greatest influence in the future, are 
hidden in God’s Providence. Of the others, we may note 
two: the religious revival, of which there are signs already; 
and the fact noted by Mr. Dewbarn, that the leaders of the 
party in power come no longer from the traditional Liberals, 
but from the lower Radical Socialism. Whether they imitate 
Briand in abandoning former principles, or whether-they. use 
their office to apply these principles, their rise foretells. new 
wars, mg 

There is much in Mr. Dewbannis book at no Catholic 
may admit. Thus, ins blaming the horrors of..the,, French 
«Revolution, he’ maintains» that its principles. found «in .the 
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Declaration of the Rights of Man, are enaseaie But, these 
rest on the sovereignty of the people, which contradicts. the 
idea of civil society comained in the Scriptures, taught by the 
Church and. drawn, by .the wisdom of ages from nature itself, 
the necessary subjection of the multitude to legitimate au- 
thority. There are senses in which the sovereignty of the 
people must be admitted; as, for instance, that a people or- 
ganized under authority is supreme in its own.order, and 
that in a democracy the will of the people legitimately ex- 
pressed must prevail. But.these truisms are far from-.the 
theory of the Revolution; an error which the introduction ‘of 
Evolutionism:into every order has made - more: dangerous 
than ever. The Evolutionist. assumes that human society.is 
urged on necessarily: to higher and higher perfection by in- 
trinsic forces, before which no-existing order, no established 
authority can have any rights: These may be profitable in 
their time and place; but when in the evolutionary. process 
the inevitable moment comes, they must yield and even dis- 
appear before what is called indifferently the onward march 
of the race, or the expression of the sovereign popular will. 
Hence revolutionary upheavals condemned by reason and 
revelation as rebellion against lawful authority and, there- 
fore, against God, its author, are the necessary struggling 
of society toward its higher perfection. In themselves they 
are good. Those attending circumstances of suffering. for 
individuals are to be mitigated as far as possible; otherwise 
to be endured as the pangs inevitable of a new bringing forth. 

From this false root came with logical necessity the per- 
sonal equality of man, the preference to be given to the 
ideas of the lower classes who are more closely connected 
with the people working out its perfection, the abnormal 
freedom of speech and of the press as the organs the people 
must use in arousing itself to a forward movement, and in- 
difference regarding religion. Between the Revolution and 
the only true religion, that of the Catholic Church, ‘there 
must ‘be irreconcilable antagonism. The function of the 
Church is to bind with authority the intellects and wills of 
men in order.to direct them to their supernatural end. It is 
therefore on earth the supreme teacher of truth, the supreme 
judge of the morality of human actions. The theory of the 
Revolution can admit no such claim. Its forces are necessary 
in their working, they are ordained by God, nay even God 
Himself working in man; they are therefore necessarily good, 
and have their own. orig: and therefore cannot be sub- 
ject to any dogmatic or moral judgment of. the Church 
limited as this is by circumstances of time, place, defect of 
knowledge in the judge, etc. In one word, the Revolutionary 
social philosophy is, in civil matters, what Modernism is in 
religious. 

Mr. Dewbarn does -not. hesitate to pass judgment on the 
religious question, and it goes without saying that he does 
so in the sense of the proposition condemned in the syllabus 
of Pius IX: “The Roman Pontiff can and ought to reconcile 
himself with progress, Liberalism and modern civilization 
and to adapt himself thereto.” How little reason. there. is 
to take him seriously and how scanty is his knowledge of 
Catholic matters, is shown by his:view of the “lamentable 
mistake of the definition. of: Papal. Infallibility.” He. says: 
“That the. Pope can do no wrong.is a hard doctrine.” We 
thought that blunder was dead and. buried. Another example 
of his ineptitude is, that all his .religious women are “sisters 
of mercy.” He. takes-a -sneering tone .when speaking . of 
Catholic matters which, in one.case, seems to bring its just 
punishment. Speaking of the .coronation of Henry: IV. at 
Chartres, -he says it.could noti take place at Rheims because 
that city “was -in:the hands of. the, English.’ Apparently,, he 
was sq. taken’ up:.with preparing..a sneer.at the sacred 
ampulla that; he, fell, unconsciously, into. this. absurd blunder, 
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. Mr. Dewbarn has a real capacity for observing and com- 
‘*unicating his observations. Within his limits he is so en- 
tertaining and generally so sane, that one must regret his 
Be eoune of his works by going beyond them. H. W. 


- De Actibus Humanis. De Formanda Conscientia. Auc- 
tore, VictoreE Frins, S.J. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
. The present volume is the third in a series of excellent 
mantials on moral topics, by the venerable Father Frins, Sill 
And although the author in his modest little preface laments 
that the book does not measure up to his desires and ex- 
pectations, yet there can be no doubt either of its intrinsic 
worth, or of its value to those interested in moral theology. 
The volume is divided conveniently into three sections. The 
first contains a clear and sufficiently exhaustive treatment of 
ignorance, vincible and invincible, in its relations to morality. 
The second deals exclusively with conscience and the prin- 
ciples involved in the “formation” thereof. This part of the 
book is of especial importance to professors and directors of 
souls. No point of interest is left untouched, and though the 
treatment is at times necessarily brief, yet it is always clear 
and convincing. Moreover the author very wisely gives nu- 
merous references to the great authorities on the topics under 
discussion, so that teacher and scholar may pursue their 
study as far as they desire. 

The third section of the volume though perhaps not as 
important as the foregoing, has an interest all its own. It 
deals with the vexed question of Probabilism. Here more 
than any place else, the author shows himself a perfect 
master of his subject. He brings all the powers of great 
learning to bear upon the different phases of the question, 
with an effect that will be most gratifying to advocates of 
the’ doctrine. His arguments are forceful and well mar- 
shalled, while his citations are of unquestionable value and 
always timely. He runs down the line of the great authors 
who have held different views on Probabilism, citing, explain- 
ing and answering difficulties honestly, and withal, skilfully. 
The volume is brought to a close by a short dissertation on 
the authority of St. Alphonsus, which will commend itself 
to all students of the doctor-saint by its clearness and 
moderation. ; 

The book will be of great service to those who are engaged 
in the work of teaching moral theology in our seminaries, 
or in hearing confessions. For although the subject matter 
is by no means new, yet it receives here a fuller treatment 
than can possibly be afforded to it in the ordinary manuals 
of theology. This together with the fact that the author has 
the gift of lucid exposition, which is never hampered by the 
cumbersome Latin style nowadays so prevalent in our text 
books, gives the volume a unique value. Ried. 


St. John Capistran. By FATHER VINCENT FitzGeRALp, O.F.M. 
St. Pius V. Pope of the Holy Rosary. By C. M. AN- 
tony. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
. "These are two more of the “Friar Saints Series,” those 
attractive little biographies the Dominicans and Franciscans 
are writing, and Longmans, Green & Co. are bringing out 
for the moderate price of fifty cents each. There are many 
points of contact between Pius V and John Capistran. 
Italians both, friars both, ascetics both and who also 
were, ‘the one in the fifteenth and the other in the sixteenth 
century, above all reformers of the Church and defenders of 
Christendom from the Turk. ; 
For St. John preached zealously against the heresy of the 
Hussites and Fraticelli and against wickedness in high places, 
while St. Pius was a relentless inquisitor, told a pope plainly 
that boys of twelve shotttd not be made cardinals, and tried 


to check the spread of heresy by declaring a powerful queen 
deposed. It was this humble Franciscan friar who teally 
saved Europe from a Moslem invasion, by lifting the siege 
of Belgrade, and this Dominican Pontiff was the soul.of the 
naval expedition that again broke at Lepanto the power 
of the Crescent. Wie: 

The Monkeyfolk of South Africa. 
F.Z.S. With 60 Illustrations. 
& Co. 

“I wish it distinctly understood that this volume is a book 
of fact, the style adopted being solely with the object of 
trying to ‘sugar-coat’ the facts, and thus make them more 
presentable to young readers.” Though some of our heirs ex- 
pectant and other friends may surmise that we are becoming 
“young” again, we must say that we have relished hugely 
the feast that the author has spread for those youngsters 
whose years are still few. “I think,’ he says, “that if our 
boys and girls can be taught to take a real live interest in 
the Creator’s handiwork, they will grow up truly and genu- 
inely reverent.” 

The monkeyfolk do their own talking and tell their own 
stories in their own way; but, fortunately for us, Mr. Fitz- 
simons has translated them into plain English. How those 
odd quadrumanes live and labor and love their young and 
strive to help one another, how “knowing” they are and 
yet how shortsighted, what they eat, how they get it, who 
their enemies are and why there is endless war between 
them and the farmer are some of the things that they tell 
us. Incidentally, those monkeyfolk show a wonderful knowl- 
edge of boys and girls, and of what those same boys and 
girls ought to be, but they say it in a very gentle and kindly 
way. Happy the boy or the girl who can own, or even 
borrow, this book. SS ae 


By-F. W. Fitzsimons, 
New York: Longmans, Green 


The Reason of Life. By Wutttam PorcHer Du Boss, M.A., 
S.T.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. i 

Everyman’s Religion. By Grorce Hopces. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. 

Dr. Porcher is, we believe, a person of some consideration 
among Episcopalians. He seems to have a theological mind, 
to be endowed with considerable natural talent and to have 
read extensively, if not entirely profitably. What he needs ts 
a course of dogmatic theology such as is given in our 
seminaries; and that without it he has attempted to discuss 
the questions implied in the title of his book, only proves the 
more clearly his need of it. ; ee 

The modern world was introduced a few years ago to 
Everyman; who, as we all know, is a type with which all 
men are supposed to correspond. We know only one au- 
thority in this world capable of expounding’ the religion of 
Everyman, and it is not found in the precincts of Harvard 
University. It seems therefore rather presumptuous of Mr. 
Hodges to have undertaken the task. Having glanced over 
his book we have only this to say. Not only every Catholic, 
but also every Oriental schismatic and very many Prot- 
estants, would repudiate what he would pass off as the religion 
of Everyman. * hb 


Narratives of Early Maryland. Edited by CLayron CoLMAN 
Hatt, LL.B:):A.M.° New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

These narratives are reprints of a number of-original docu- 
ment? to each of which the editor has prefixed an Introduc- 


tion, which is a summary of the chapter. Such. papers 


are naturally of great interest for the student of history. 


Thus, for instance, we have “Tnstructions for The Colonists 
by Lord Baltimore” (1633; “A Briefe Relation of the Voyage 
unto Maryland,: by Father Andrew White” (1634); .°Ex- 
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tracts from the Annual Letters of the English Province of 
the Society of Jesus 1634 et seq.”; “Babylon’s Fall, by 
Leonard Strong 1655.” All these may be read in connection 
with Father Hughes’ great work: “The History of the So- 
ciety of Jesus in North America.” 


The Life of James Cardinal Gibbons. By Atten S, WILL, 
A.M. Litt. D. Baltimore: John Murphy Company. 

The occasion of this biography as is well known was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Archbishop of Baltimore’s 
elevation to the Cardinalate, and the fiftieth of his priesthood. 
“IT resolved,” observed the author in his preface, “that if any 
compromise with the standards that should govern an im- 
partial biography were encountered I would not proceed with 
the work and I have fully satisfied myself, at least, that this 
obstacle did not arise.” 

Mr. Will, who is the city editor on the Baltimore Sun, has 
brought to his work ability and enthusiasm, and his book 
will closely hold the interest of the many who will enjoy 
reading how a grocer’s boy became a prince of the Church, 
and the best-known and most influential prelate in America. 
The author paints sympathetically the charm of the venerable 
Cardinal’s character, and gives a good history of the won- 
derful progress of the Church in the United States during 
the past seventy-five years. 9) tas 


The Lives and Times of the Popes. By Tur CHEVALIER 
ArTAuUD DE Montor. 10 vols. New York: The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society of America. 

It is quite an unusual thing for a Catholic publication so- 
ciety in America, or elsewhere, to give the public such an 
elaborate and beautiful series of books as these ten volumes 
on the “Lives and Times of the Popes.” Indeed such a busi- 
ness venture could not have. been made had the sets not been 
subscribed for. ‘‘Les Vies des Papes’” by de Montor is, as 
every one knows, an old work, but the editors of this 
“Lateran Edition,” as it is called, inform us that the present 
publication is a revision, a retranslation, and has been “writ- 
ten up to date.” The scope of the writer was not to give 
us a great historical work which would enter into the details 
of the lives of the Popes, or furnish us with exhaustive 
studies of the times in which they were usually the most 
conspicuous figures. Indeed the restricted number of pages 
allotted to even the most illustrious occupants of the Throne 
of the Fisherman is sufficient evidence that such was not 
the intention, It is merely a brief chronicle of the rulers of 
the Church from Peter to Pius. The book is crowded with 
portraits of the Pontiffs, most of them of unusual excellence, 
and the choice of binding as well as the letter press, displays 
a very exquisite taste. 


A writer in the New York Evening Post, discussing the line in 
“The Merchant of Venice’: “The floor of heaven is inlaid with 
patines of bright gold,” derives the word “patine” from the 
Spanish patefia or spangle. It is quite wrong, he assures us, to 
imagine that it refers, to “the plate on which is placed,”’as he 
expresses it, “the consecrated wafer.” Such patens would be, ac- 
cording to him, “too large, and besides they are of silver and not 
‘bright gold.” Without animadverting on the offensive use of 
the word “wafer,” or worrying about the patens being “too large,” 
the theory is somewhat upset by the fact that the patens used on 
the altar are not of silver, as he fancies, but either of solid gold 
or gold plated. ‘ he 


In London, on November 16, a manuscript of the Apocalypse 
was sold at auction for $17,750. It dates from the fifteenth cen- 
tury: and consists of 124 leaves. It is a paraphrastic translation 


with a copious commentary and glossary. It is thought to have 
been written in England for Margaret of York, sister of Edward 
IV. Against this claim, however, of its being executed in Eng- 
land is the fact that the miniatures are certainly not English, and 
were probably painted in French Flanders. Another Apocalypse, 
a block book of the same century, went for $6,000. It is bound 
in velvet and is very rare, A manuscript Antiphonarium brought 
$1,800. An “Ars Moriendi,” a block book of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, of 25 leaves, sold for $7,500, and another of the same title 
for $1,050. A manuscript of St. Augustine’s “Confessions” was 
knocked down at $750, and the “De Civitate Dei” at $810. 


Placing as a motto on the title page: 
“Tf thou of fortune be bereft, 
And in thy store there be but left 
Two loaves,—sell one, and with the dole 
Buy Hyacinths to feed thy soul,” 


James Terry White has prepared as soul-food “For Lovers 
and Others, a Book of Roses,” namely some 150 sets of 
prettily printed verses, all of which are gracefully written 
and many full of deep religious feeling. The pages’ back- 
grounds of changing skies may assist in producing “atmos- 
phere” for the reader, but most of the illustrations hardly 
illustrate. Frederick A. Stokes Company are the publishers. 


In the North American Review for November, Mr, Arthur 
Benington, Vice-President of the New York Branch of the 
Dante Alighieri Society, has an interesting paper which ex- 
amines the great Florentine’s alleged indebtedness to St. 
Peter Damian’s’ “Opusculum XXXII.” Professor Amaducci, 
the eminent Italian student of Dante, is of the opinion 
that the “Divina Commedia” has passages in it that corres- 
pond with the mystical interpretation St. Peter Damian gave 
the forty-two “mansions” or stopping places of Israel’s jour- 
ney in the desert. Mr. Benington holds, however, that Dante, 
“the voice of twelve centuries” does not derive his wonder- 
ful poem “in scheme and allegory from this one treatise of 
Damian’s” wholly, but “that the latter influenced him and 
supplied him with many ideas there can be no doubt.” 


“Ecclesiastical unity was the curse of Western Europe,” avers 
the Rev. Arthur C> McGiffert, summing up in the November 
Century the life and work of Luther, This is a novel view  in- 
deed, For most Protestants have the grace at least to deplore 
what they consider the unavoidable splitting up of Western Chris- 
tendom into. sects. To instance but one result of the rebel- 
lious friar’s preaching, who can read of the cruel religious wars, 
with all their dreadful consequences, that ravaged Europe through 
the’ ensuing century, without being brought to the conviction 
that it was not the unity of the Church but rather Luther’s sever- 
ing of that unity that was “the curse of Western Europe.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Lives and Times of the Popes. Including the Complete Gallery of th 
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da EDUCATION 


There has been considerable discussion in British journals 
of late regarding the real value to the East Indian of the 
Européan education he is receiving. For many who begin 
their course at the government university, as dreamy Budd- 
hists, are said to leave it restless materialists. But some idea 
of what is being done at the five Jesuit colleges in India to 
impart to the natives all that is best in Western culture may 
be gathered from America’s correspondent in Trichinopoly. 

St. Joseph’s College has, during recent years, made phe- 
nmomenal progress in the extent and efficiency of teaching, 
and the numerical strength of the scholars. Last year the 
college undertook to prepare candidates for B. A. honors 
(a course of two years after B. A. pass ) in science and his- 
tory. To meet the exigencies of recent evolution in science 
teaching a magnificent laboratory has been built. It is 167 
feet long and 90 feet wide, with two stories, and consists of 
a double row of spacious rooms, divided by a corridor. 
‘About the laboratory equipment it is enough to say that it 
is scarcely surpassed by that of any other college in India. 
‘The study of the properties of matter, sound, heat and elec- 
tricity, is carried on with the help of the best and most 
up-to-date scientific apparatus. Some of these are home- 
made, being either new inventions or improved adjustments. 
The practical chemistry room affords accommodation for 
70 students to work at a time. Here under the direction of 
the professor, the students carry on private experiments in 
quantitative, both volumetric and gravimetric, analysis. 


* * x 


A part of the second story of St. Joseph’s College is occu- 
pied by an excellent museum, with zoological, geological and 
historical collections. The lower groups of the animal king- 
dom are well represented by specimens from various parts 
of the world. The brilliant types from South America are 
conspicuous. Seven hundred large specimens of rocks, with 
numerous others awaiting analysis and classification, form 
the geological section. The historical department is in its 
jnitial stage, and exhibits some pre-historic stones and other 


antique curiosities., 
* * * 


The college staff consists of 100 teachers and professors, 
of whom 30 are Jesuit Fathers (23 French, 4 English and 3 
Indians). Three of the Fathers are Fellows of the Madras 
University, and four chief examiners. The number of stu- 
dents at present (October, 1911) is 2,050, an increase of 300 
since 1909. The percentage of Catholic students is about 35, 
a very creditable proportion, if we consider the missionary 
condition of India. About 500 of the Catholic students are 
‘boarders and 200 semi-boarders, who return home in the even- 
ing. The chief languages taught are English (compulsory in all 
classes), Latin, Sanskrit, French, Tamil, Malayalam and Telugu. 

During the sixty-five years of its existence, the college has 
sent out into the world more than a thousand educated 
‘Catholics, and supplied about 150 candidates for the sacred 
‘ministry. The total number of graduates since 1880 is 750, 
of whom about 100 are Catholics. Some of the latter have 
climbed the higher rungs of professional success. One ot 
the Catholic former pupils, Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikan- 
nu Pillay, M.A. LL.B. (Lond.), and Fellow of the Madras 
University, has been recently promoted to the Registrarship 
of the Co-operative Credit Societies—one of the most re- 
sponsible offices under the Madras Government. Mr. Swami- 
kannu is a good scholar in Greek, Latin and French, a very 
rare accomplishment for an Indian ‘official. He is also the 
author of some valuable books: PAR ae Bearing of Indian 
“Astronomy on Indian Histoty,” “Phonal Series” (including 


a new system of shorthand), etc., published by Messrs. Hig- 
ginbotham & Co., Madras. His system of phonography is 


singularly free from the intricacies and mysticism of the 
school of Pitman. 


* * * 


What is still more important for Indian Catholics, Mr. 
Swamikannu is a very active social worker, employing his in- 
fluence and power in raising the social status of his fellow- 
Catholics. The Church in India, and St. Joseph’s in par- 
ticular, may justly be proud of Mr. Pillay, who combines in 
himself high intellectual and literary talents with a living, 
warm-hearted Catholicity. With Mr. Swamikannu as thei: 
leader, the majority of educated Catholics in South India 
are proud to look up to St. Joseph’s as their great Alma 
Mater, and a most potent agent in the diffusion of Western 
and English education in India, with all the noblest and 
purest ideals, which in the hands of Christian masters it in- 
variably tends to foster. 


SOCIOLOGY 


In Canada lately two clerks, one twenty-two years old, the 
other, twenty, contrived a system by which they robbed the 
bank employing them of eight thousand dollars, which they 
spent in riotous living. When they found detection im- 
minent, they set the bank’s office on fire, in order that, with 
the account books, the record of their crime might be 
destroyed. They were sentenced to the penitentiary, the el- 
der, who was the chief agent in the crime, for three years. 
the younger, for’ two. Immediately sentimentalism was 
aroused. Their lawyer had told the judge that they were 
only victims of youthful folly, and that, if sent to the peniten- 
tiary, they would come out real criminals; and the Rev. 
C. W. Gordon, better known as “Ralph Connor,” the author, 
pleaded their cause in his pulpit with sentimental eloquence. 
We are all criminals, he said, and between those outside the 
jail and those inside the difference is only of degree. “The 
boy, new to crime, fresh from his mother’s. home, his heart 


‘pierced with the shame of sin and with agonied penitence, is 


sent to comradeship with men old in crime, dead in vice, 
shameless and brutalized. Why punish at all? Three an- 
swers are given. First, to satisfy justice—words withour 
meaning. Second, to deter from crime—a wise and necessary 
reason. Third, to reclaim the criminal—a main and God-like 
reason.” 

The judge who sentenced the young men, in giving their 
very deliberate crimes an apparently light sentence, recog- 
nized the fact that the disgrace the criminal suffers which is 
proportionate to his social. position, is in itself a punishment 
to be reckoned with. Nevertheless, regarding the sentimental 
cry for discrimination, he said very appositely: “If this means 
that men of good bringing up and better education are to 
be treated more leniently than the men who are so unfor- 
tunate as to have been reared in a less favorable environment, 
then I don’t believe in it at all.” He added, what all who 
have experience must agree with: “The reformatory is more 
dangerous as regards contamination than the penitentiary. 
The worst boy cannot be kept apart there from the better 
ones. If a boy of seventeen has committed a crime to be 
punished by imprisonment, I think it is on the whole better 
that he should be sent to the penitentiary than to the reform- 


‘atory. The discipline of the former is a great benefit to a 


young man going wrong.” These words of one who has been 
administering the law for thirty years deserve serious at- 
tention. 

Mr. Gordon mentions the three ends to be attained by 
punishment. Much remains, it is true, to be done for the 
reformation of criminals, but it is certain that the other two 
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ends of punishment, which, if rightly understood, would be. 
called “God-like,” no less than the third, may not be sacri- | 
Religious influence is the best agent of reform. | 


ficed to it. 
By it we do not mean the sentimental influence some well- 
meaning people provide for prisoners, hymns such as “Where 
is my wandering boy to-night?” and sermons about the 
mother at home—why does Mr. Gordon suppose his young 


criminal to have just left his mother’s house, not his father’s?’ 


Is the young criminal always a widow’s son ?—may move 
momentary tears, but they rarely produce reform: This must 
be, ordinarily speaking, a supernatural work. It is founded 
in the divine order and forbids the ignoring of the obligation 
of satisfying justice and of performing exemplary penance. 
Humiliation, Christianity teaches us, must go before ‘the 
moral resurrection, and the criminal must learn to accept his 
humiliation, even the striped prison suit, willingly and lov- 
ingly for the sake of Him who became for us the scorn of 
men, the outcast of the people, who humbled Himself for 
our sins to the death of the Cross. One must be rehabilitated 
before God and the angels before he may ask to be rehabili- 
tated before men. But when the former is accomplished, 
Christian men and women are ready to forget the fact and 
to receive him as a brother. 

Had Mr. Gordon understood this, he would not have ut- 
tered his foolish gibe at the first, the most universal and the 
most necessary of all punishment. He preaches, no doubt, 
that man is the image of God, that the whole universe, down 
to the least creature, shows forth the divine attributes. 
Hence not only the necessary physical order, but, still more, 
the moral order subjected to man’s free will are expressions 
of the infinite wisdom of God and of His most just and holy 
will. If an individual, forgetting that he is God’s image, 
deliberately violates God’s moral order, public authority, 
God’s representative, must exact from him the’ penalty. -As 
heat is removed by cold and the sour by the sweet, so is the 
effect’ of self-will removed by constraint, and pleasure unlaw- 
fully sought is atoned for by pain. This the wisdom of all 
ages testifies to: it is denied only by the sentimentalists of 
to-day. H. W: 


PERSONAL 


Next to Governor Foss, perhaps the most interesting per- 
sonality in the recent election campaign in Massachusetts 
was that of David I. Walsh, the Democratic candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor. About 3,000 votes transferred from the 
Republican candidate would have given him the election. 
The Springfield Republican of November 12 has the follow- 
ing notice of Mr. Walsh: 

“David I. Walsh, the Democratic candidate for lieutenant- 
governor, early came to the front in the recent political con- 
test as a star campaigner and lent grace and dignity to the 
oratory of his side. He got a bit impatient over Governor 
Foss’s early delay and serene optimism and pushed out for 
himself. Later the governor waked up to the need of 
making a strong fight, and joined Mr, Walsh and the rest 
of the speakers on the Democratic ticket. But always Walsh 
was the one folks cared most to hear. Mr. Walsh is a suc- 
cessful lawyer, now of Fitchburg, but formerly of Clinton. 
He was born in Leominster, November 11, 1872, one of ten 
children. The late John W. Corcoran was a cousin. The 
father died in 1884, and the mother had a hard time of it. 
Two of the girls are teaching in the Clinton schools and 
three of the boys became lawyers, one of them having died. 
David I. Walsh took the course at Holy Cross College in 
three years. He had to work for a year before going to the 
Boston University Law School, where he was graduated in 
1897..“These facts cover a career of the kind calculated to 


hearten all youth who enter into the race of life under what 
might seem to be a handicap, but which in this case and 
so many others has helped to form character and to pro- 
mote success. The Democratic party should keep Mr. Walsh 
in mind when it may have public honors to distribute, as is 
quite likely to be the fact as the result of the next presiden- 
tial campaign, as things now look.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Advices from Rome confirm the report that the Archbishop of 
Seville, Spain, Mgr. Enrique Almaraz y Santos, will also be cre- 
ated a Cardinal at the Consistory of November 27, making 
eighteen in all who will receive the dignity on that date. 

The creation of so many Cardinals at a Consistory though un- 
usual is not unprecedented. Leo X in the sixteenth century 
created thirty-one. oe 

The coming Consistory will also be notable for the preconisa- 
tion of some three hundred archbishops and bishops in various 
parts of the world, an unprecedented number. 

Of the 64 Cardinals who will form the Sacred College at the 
close of the Consistory 33 are Italians, and 31 non-Italians, di-_ 
vided into 7 French; 6 Spaniards; 6 from Austria-Hungary; 4 
from the United States; 2 Germans, and one each for Ireland, 
England, Holland, Belgium, Portugal and Brazil. The religious — 
orders will have this representation: three Friars Minor, one each. 
for the Capuchins, Benedictines, Orotorians, Carmelites, Jesuits, 
Redemptorists, and Augustinians. The Redemptorist Father Van 
Rossum is the second member of that Congregation to become ‘a 
Cardinal since its foundation by St. Alphonsus Ligouri, Cardinal 
Deschamps, Archbishop of Malines, being the other. 


Cardinals Bisleti and Pompili are well known in England, 
where they have officiated as representatives of the Pope at im- 
portant court functions. Cardinal Pompili is forty-seven years 
old and the youngest of the new dignitaries. He has for the past 
four years been Secretary of the Congregation of the Council. 
Cardinal Lugari, who was Assessor of the Holy Office, is sixty- 
five years old and practised as a consistorial advocate (canonical 
lawyer) until he was fifty, when he took holy orders and was 
ordained priest. He has been Assessor of the Holy Office for 
the past five years. 


Archbishop Francis Bourne, the new English Cardinal, had-an 
Irish mother, Ellen, daughter of John Byrne, a Dublin merchant. 
Mgr. Bourne was born at Clapham, March 23, 1861, educated at 
Ushaw and ordained priest in 1884, He founded the diocesan 
seminary at Wonersh in 1889, of which he ‘became rector, and 
in 1895 was consecrated Titular Bishop of Epiphania and Co- 
adjutor for Southwark, to which See he succeeded in 1897. He 
was translated to the Archbishopric of Westminster in 1903. 


The Redemptorist Cardinal-Designate, William Van Ros- 
sum, was born September 3, 1854. At the age of nineteen 
he became a Redemptorist, was professed in 1874, and or- 
dained a priest'in 1879. He was first appointed professor of 
the humanities at the Juniorate of Reermond, then professor 
of dogmatic theology, and finally Rector of the Scholasticate 
at Wittem, near Maestricht. Summoned to Rome in 1898, 
to take charge, in union with Father Fabre, of a higher in- 
stitution of learning which the Redemptorists were planning’ 
and which was eventually established only in 1909, Father 
Van Rossum was kept in the Eternal City as Consultor of 
the Holy Office. Since April 15, 1904, he has been an active 
member of the commission which has charge of the codif- 
cation of Canon Law. That Father Van Rossum is highly 
esteemed by his religious brethren for his prudence and 
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austerity ‘of life was shown at the time of the election of 
the Very: Rev. Father Murray, C.SS.R., as General of the 
Redemiptorists, when he was the second choice of the electors. 
Father Van Rossum was elected Consultor- General, which 
is, the Same as assistant to the Superior-General. 

Father Van Rossum has published a controversial work, 
“De Judicio Sacramentali”; a Latin version with critical theo- 
logical notes of the dissertation of St. Alphonsus on Pre- 
destination; and a work on St. Alphonsus and the Immaculate 
Cocention for the fiftieth anniversary: of the promulgation 
of the dogma, However, his chief employment has been the 
editing , of the reports of the Holy Office ; the sound theology 
and good. judgment he has displayed therein have for a long 
tine been highly appreciated by the Holy Father. To him 
are due the recent classification and rearrangement according 
to. scientific methods of the archives of the Holy Office at 
Rome.” The new Cardinal is master of several languages, 
speaking Dutch, German, French and Italian with elegance, 
and understanding English and Spanish. 


Of the Cardinals who were in the Sacred College when Car- 
dinal Gibbons entered it only three besides himself—Oreglia, 
Neto and Capecelatro—survive, and in the whole Church there 
are only four bishops who have worn their mitres longer than his 
Eminence. 


‘In addition to the elevation of Archbishop Bourne of West- 
minster to the cardinalate, the following has been officially an- 
nounced in England: 

“The Archbishop of Westminster has received communication 
of the Apostolic Letters whereby new ecclesiastical provinces 
are created at Birmingham and Liverpool, and the present Bish- 
ops of Birmingham and Liverpool are raised to the Archiepis- 
copal dignity. The Archbishop of Birmingham will have as Suf- 
fragans the Bishops of Clifton, Menevia, Newport, Plymouth and 
Shrewsbury. The Suffragans of the Archbishop of Liverpool 
will be the Bishops of Hexham and Newcastle, Middlesbrough, 
Leeds and Salford. The Archbishop of Westminster remains the 
Metropolitan of the Sees of Northampton, Nottingham, Ports- 
mouth and Southwark, and is granted precedence over all the 
other Archbishops and Bishops, with the right to convoke and 
preside at all meetings of the Hierarchy, to act as representative 
of the Episcopate in all official negotiations with the Government, 
and to. the use of the Throne, Pallium and Archiepiscopal Cross 
throughout the whole of England and Wales.” 

The statistics of the new provinces, as given in the current 
English “Catholic Directory,” show these figures : 


Priests. Churches, 

Province. Secular. Regular. Chapels, etc. 
AVWeStITLini Stet seis avar.csiceielse 868 739 618 
BigmineWanm facies ae = 2.2% 468 361 455 
WeiverpOOl eres ee ines: ie ciel 951 345 640 


The numbers of churches and chapels do not include the pri- 
vate chapels of communities. 

It is also stated in England that it is expected that there will 
be a further division of the dioceses, and that an Apostolic Dele- 
gate will be appointed for Great Britain and Ireland. 


‘His Eminence, ‘Cardinal Gibbons, was the surprised and de- 
lighted recipient, Friday, November 17, of $50,000 for the Catholic 
University. at Washington. The method of making the presenta- 
tion was as remarkable as the size of the gift. Coming unher- 
alded, a gentleman, whose name the Cardinal withheld in the ab- 
sence of permission to reveal it, but who he said was from Phila- 
delphia, and a Catholic, called upon his Eminence and placed in 
his hands $50,000 in first-class securities for the establishment 
ef a chair in Scripture in the new Gibbons Memorial Hall at the 


Washington University. 


famous Jesuit, Father de Santi. 


MUSIC 


The past year has been a fruitful one for the cause of Sacred 
Music. In. Rome an event of deepest significance has been the 
foundation of an “Advanced School of Sacred Music” by the 
There all the seminarians and 
young clerics who are studying in Rome can receive a thorough 
training in liturgical music, ancient and modern. The courses 
take in the traditional chant of the Church, Classic Polyphony, 
and Modern Music in as much as it bears upon liturgical require- 
ments. : 

Catholic art, and especially Catholic music, has not escaped the 
taint. of heretical doctrine, and the Church is facing the necessity 
of. reasserting herself. as Teacher in her own domain. That 
Sacred: Music is strictly within her domain is unquestionable in 
view of the fact that she has made of music an integral part of 
her ritual. It is therefore the wish of the Holy Father that the 
Church should train her own musicians, and the plan is being 
carried out by Father de Santi in the very centre of Christendom. 

At Saragossa, Spain, an effort is being made in the same direc- 
tion, though on a smaller scale. For the present the work has 
centred in the two Cathedrals (that of Seo and that of Pilar). 
An able Benedictine has been put in charge of the restoration of 
Gregorian Chant. In the mornings he undertakes the training 
of the clergy attached to the Cathedral, rendering the music 
allotted to the Celebrant. In the evenings he devotes his time 
to the singers, the choirmasters, and the organists, who come 
from all the churches of Saragossa to the number of forty or fifty 
each night. From this small centre the work is spreading rapidly. 

In Paris the most important event has been the “Congress of 
Liturgical Chant and Sacred Music,” held during the early sum- 
mer in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the first Congress of 
Church Music, held at Paris in 1860. It is noticeable that French. 
musicians arrived at an appreciation of liturgical music, through 
a certain delicate and unerring perception in matters artistic, 
many years before our Holy Father drew the attention of the 
world at large to the religious necessities of the case. To the 
Jubilee Congress this summer wert invited all those who took 
a serious interest in religious art, all loyal. supporters of the 
Church’s rulings in matters of liturgical music. It was a notable 
gathering. The highest authorities, ecclesiastical and artistic, 
cooperated; a number of the best choirs in the city lent their 
services, among: others the famous “Chanteurs de Saint Ger- 
vais” and the choruses from the Schola Cantorum of Vincent 
d’Indy. Each day opened with a solemn high Mass, which was 
followed by lectures on the theory and practice of liturgical music, 
with practical demonstrations, and, discussion of the individual 
experiences and difficulties of those who attended. 

Were such a congress possible in this country, it would fill a 
real need. Though discussion would doubtless have to be con- 
fined to the more elementary aspects of the subject, it would be 
none the less useful, but would serve to reveal wherein lies the 
special difficulties that confront our own parishes, and it would 
encourage cooperation and mutual help among those who are 
striving to bring about better conditions throughout the country. 
For whether a musician has been holding firmly to high artistic 
ideals in spite of local misunderstanding and even opposition, 
or whether he has allowed himself to drift with the tide, suc- 
cumbing to the allurement of a cheap personal triumph, it will 
brace him to come in contact, for a while at least, with a set of 
people among. whom serious artistic standards prevail. The stimu- 
lus of contact with trained minds, the opportunity to discuss ways 
and means, to compare methods of achievement, and for some, 
to learn. in concrete-form what they have dimly perceived but 
were unable to carry out,—all this would be of incalculable value 
in the beginning of so great a movement. 

We sincerely hope that such a Congress can be organized in 
this country during the course of the next few years. Mean- 
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while we propose to give a brief summary, from time to time, of 
the activities of the various dioceses and parishes throughout the 
United States, and of the steps which they have taken to con- 
form to the regulations of the Holy See in the matter of Sacred 
Music during the past eight years. We shall be glad to receive 
information as to the form in which the regulations of the Holy 
See have been put in force in the various dioceses, the progress 
made in the churches, and to what extent the systematic teaching 
of music has been introduced into the schools. We hope in this 
way to encourage those who are valiantly leading the way, and 
show the more timid by practical example how the problem can 
best be dealt with, how it has successfully been dealt with in 


various parts of the country, and demonstrate that the difficul- | 


ties of conforming intelligently to the requirements of the Holy 
See are not so great as would appear at first sight. J. B. W. 


SCIENCE 


In view of the fact that creosote is the chief commercial 
preserver of woods, it is of interest to know just what may 
be the volatilization of its component oils after it has entered 
the pores of the wood. The United States Forest Products 
Laboratory has investigated this matter in the case of loblolly 
pine with the following results: the lighter components of 
creosote, when separated by distillation and separately in- 
jected into the woods, volatilize much more rapidly than 
when combined in the original creosote. It seems possible 
that with light treatment, in which the ducts and cells of the 
wood are not filled with creosote, but the cell walls are simply 
coated with oil, there would be a lesser tendency to the 
sealing, more or less, of the outer cells and so to the pre- 
venting of the volatilization of the lighter oils in the interior 

_of the wood. In the course of the experiment a loss of 
weight was noticed in the wood treated, and it was surmised 
that it might be due to the evaporation of the water in the 
wood. This was proved not to be the case, as pieces having 
a low moisture co-efficient treated with an equal quantity of 
the same component, lost-as much, if not more, than pieces 
with a higher moisture co-efficient. 


Pure platinum is quite as soft as untempered iron, and needs, 
for most commercial processes, hardening. Up to date this has 
been effected by the addition of iridium. W. C. Heraeus has 
recently found that osmium is far superior for this purpose. 
He contends that two per cent. of osmium imparts as much hard- 
ness as does five per cent. of iridium, and that besides the elas- 
ticity of the metal is greatly increased. There are, however, 
some difficulties encountered in forming the alloy. The presence 
of even a trace of copper or of iron in the platinum considerably 
neutralizes the effect of the osmium. Again, if osmium is added 
in excess of twenty per cent. the alloy becomes brittle. The 
alloying must be effected in a deoxidizing atmosphere, as the 
osmium readily oxidizes and the fumes are highly poisonous. 


Dilatations and contractions in the volume of solids, liquids 
and gases, are usually explained in the physics lecture room 
by the increasing, and the diminishing of the interstices be- 
tween the molecules of these substances. In a recent lec- 
ture before the Chemical Institute of the Royal Society, Pro- 
fessor Theodore W. Richards, of Harvard University, ques- 
tioned very emphatically the existence of these interstices or 
empty spaces. He-pointed out that the behavior of solids 
indicates that their atoms are in close touch with one an- 
other. Glass, as the experiments of Landolt prove, is imper- 
meable to oxygen, nitrogen and water for long periods. Hy- 
drogen is an extremely attenuated substance, yet palladium 
expands. in occluding it; and platinum, nickel and iron do 
the same, though to a-less degree. Professor Richards an- 


swered the objection, which he styled apparent, against this 
notion of the continuity of matter, namely that with :the 
particles in condensed material touching one another, heat 
phenomena are impossible of explanation, by saying that if 
atoms are compressible, and experimental evidence is con- 
vincing here, they may contract and expand, or vibrate within 
themselves, even when their surfaces are prevented from 
moving by being closely packed together. It is possible, he 
added, to conceive vibration, even in contiguous atoms, pro- 
vided these atoms may be looked upon as elastic throughout 
all their substance. We are glad to note that so distinguished 
a chemist is beginning to return to the Scholastic doctrine of 
continuous quantity. 


Discussing the action of the air on coal, M. Lecrivain says: 
All coals suffer characteristic oxidization in air, with the ulti- 
mate result of spontaneous combustion if the oxidization con- 
tinues for a sufficient time. The process of slow alteration he 
classifies as so many stages. First, the physical state of the coal 
is altered. The surface oxidization causes minute fissures which 
rapidly extend clear through the lumps. Secondly, the coal 
suffers a change of weight. There is a loss consequent to an 
escape of moisture and occluded mathane, as also of hydrocar- 
bons formed by the partial decomposition of the coal. Surface 
oxidization occasions a gain in weight. Thirdly, there is a loss 
of calorific power and a deterioration of lighting and coking 
values. Lastly, the available by-products are diminished and 
the quality of the coke lessens. The quantity of ammonia salts 
recoverable may decrease fifty per cent. in three or four months. 
Storage under water is recommended as the safest procedure to 
meet these losses. F. Tonporr, s.J. 


OBITUARY 


Right Rev. Monsignor Charles J. Kelly, rector of the Church 
of Our Lady of Grace, Hoboken, N. J., was called to the reward 
of his faithful labors on November 16. The devoted priest had 
been afflicted for a year with anemia, but until October 15 he 
was able to attend to his duties, On that day he viewed the - 
parade of the Holy Name Society. A day or so afterward he 
was forced to take to his bed. Monsignor Kelly was born at 
Plainfield, N. J., on February 2, 1857, educated in the parish 
school and St. Charles’ College, Md., and graduated from Seton 
Hall in 1877, He then took the theological course at Seton Hall 
Seminary and was ordained on June 7, 1881. His first assignment 
was as assistant at St. Aloysius’ Church, Newark, from which 
he was transferred in 1884 to St. Mary’s Church, Jersey City. 
He founded the Holy Name Society in that parish and established 
the Catholic Club, for which he built a club house that cost 
$75,000. The death of Father Corrigan, pastor of Our Lady of 
Grace, Hoboken, left a vacancy that required a man of business 
ability to fill, as the parish was heavily in debt. During Mon- 
signor Kelly’s administration extensive improvements were made, 
a large school and an orphan asylum were built, and the debt 
reduced to less than $5,000. The death of this zealous and wor- 
thy priest leaves a wide gap which it will not be easy to fill. The 
memory of his good works, of his eloquent words and priestly 
life will long remain as an inspiration to the clergy and laity of 
the Newark diocese. 


The Rev. John Connolly, S.J., who died on November 15, at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Canada, was for several years editor’of the 
Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart. He was born March 
31, 1848, and as a seminarian entered the Jesuit novitiate near 
Montreal, September 9, 1870. He taught theology in the Jesuit 
scholasticate, held-the office of Superior in several houses of the 
Order in Canada;*and was widely known as an efficient. and 
zealous priest. = 
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Wongmans’ 
Mew Books 


“Does anyone still maintain that we have 
no Catholic literature in English? Let him 
read Father Russell and be convinced that 


we have.”—A merica. 


Among the Blessed 


Loving Thoughts about Favorite Saints 


By the Rev. Matrnew Russet, S.J., 
author of “At Home with God,” 
etc. With 8 full-page illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. $1.25 net. 


By CANON SHEEHAN 


The Queen’s Fillet 


$1.35 net; by mail, $1.50 


“ec 


: A well-connected and fascinating 
narrative of the French Revolution, one 
of the best and truest of the numberless 
romances which have been woven around 
that wonderful-epoch.”—America. 


“Tt is a powerful and interesting story 
and a historically instructive one.”—Ave 
Maria. 


The Education of 
Catholic Girls 


By JANET ErRSKINE Stuart. With 
Preface by the Archbishop of 
Westminster. Crown 8vo. $1.25 
net. 


“In this little volume we have the ripe 
experience of a life devoted as a religious 
to the education of our girlhood set forth 
in an atmosphere of graciousness which is 
as sweet as it is practical.’’—Tablet. 


THOUGHTS OF A 
Catholic Anatomist 


By Tuomas Dwicut, M.D., LL.D., 
late Parkman Professor of Anat- 
omy at Harvard University. Crown 
8vo, Pp. x-243. $1.00 net; by mail, 
$1.10. 


“In every chapter will be found an ex- 
position of present-day doubts and difficul- 
ties that contains interesting valuable ma- 
terial and statements of fact and logic that 
will carry conviction.”—Dr. James J, Walsh 
in the Ecclesiastical Review, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Fourth Ave. & 30th Street, New York 


Crackers ‘ 
Grew 
on Trees 


Nature would cover them with 
Shells, like nuts, protecting from ™~N 
moisture, mildew, dirt and_ insects. 


Just so are Uneeda Biscuit protected by the 


moisture-proof, dust-proof package. It keeps 
them oven-fresh and crisp, retaining all their 
flavor and goodness till used. 


Think it over and you will always 
buy the protected kind | 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Never Sold 
in Bulk 


McCray Refrigerators 


“Proven Very Satisfactory ” 


McCray Refrigerator Co., Kendallville, Ind. 


GENTLEMUKN—The large cooler placed in St. Joseph's 
Sanitarium by your Detroit agent has, during the short time 
we have used it, proven very satisfactory, articles placed in 
the compartments keeping perfectly dry and sweet. 

Your icing from the outside is a very desirable feature 
in the way of cleanliness, which is very much appreciate 
by all. Respectfully youis, ; 

SISTERS OF CHARITY, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. & 


St. Joseph’s Sanitarium 


McCray Refrigerators 


are made in all sizes for every pur- 
pose that requires perfect refrigeration 
Books describing the different varieties wi! 
be sent free on request: — 
No. A. H. Built-in-to-order for Residences 
0. 88 regular models for Residences; 
. 67 for Grocers; 
. 59 for Meat Markets; ts 
. 48 for Hotels, Clubs and Institutions; 
. 72 for floral shops. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 


New York Branch, 231 W. 42d Street 
Loot Nha ce Mena | ae and Agencies in all Principal Cities. 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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Heart Sanitarium 


A) FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 
5 Unsurpassed results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatiem, Heart 
and Stomach troubes. No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 
taken. A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
conditions, Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander mna- 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. Gaited 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 
track connected by tunnel with bath department. 17-acre park 


A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services te the patients. 
OR FOR BOOKLET X. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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WRITE SISTER SUPERI 


“REG. U. &. PAT. OFR” 


33 Out of Every 100 School Boys 
are Flat-footed!. 


This is the recent statement ofa prominent Public School 
Official, and doubtless an even greater proportion of arch 
weakness would be discovered among school girls. 

Among physiologists, it is generally admitted that “flat- 
foot” is a frequent cause of spinal trouble, as a broken arch 
throws the body in strained positions. 


Orthopedists agree that proper mechanical support is the 
only effective remedy for fallingarchand “flat-foot.” Lead- 


ing surgeons endorse the COWARD ARCH SUPPORT 
SHOE as the one which is anatomically correct and helpful. 


This shoe, made on the Coward Orthopedic Last, 
allows the foot to meet the ground in a natural manner. 
The extension heel and arch support, steady the ankle, 
raise the sagging muscles, and encourage correct walk 
and carriage. 

Wearing this Coward Shoe, holds the arch structure 
in its normal position and prevents and corrects “flat-foot.” 

The Coward is the original Arch Support Shoe. 


The public is cautioned against imitations. The 
genuine is sold only at the one Coward Shoe store. 


_ The same feet in a pair of Cow- 
ARD ARCH SupPporRT SHOES— 
ankle strain entirely relieved. 


The effect on the ankles of wear- 
ing shoes that Do NoT support 
the arch. 


Coward Arch Sapport Shoe and Coward Extension Heel, have been made es 
by James S. Coward, in his Custom Department, for over 30 years, 


JAMES S. COWARD 7225 Grrennich St NEW YORK 


Mail Orders Filled Sold Nowhere Else Send for Catalogue 


Please write to 


COLLEGES 
AND ACADEMIES. 


HELEN AUGUSTA HAYES 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
64 East 34th Street 
NEW YORK CITY. 


In-the-Pines 


roooos BRENTWOOD, N. Y,. 
A Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
Affiliated with the State University 


PROSPECTUS EXPLAINS THE TERMS, ETC, 


/Academy of St. Joseph 


The Only True American School System 


Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


PAMPHLET 24 PAGES 


5 Cents per Copy. $2.50 Per Hundrea 


(HE AMERICA PRESS 5° East 834 Street 


NEW YORK 
scwass® HOLY ANGELS [2273 


Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dano——,, 
Location beautiful, healthy and convenient, 
ew Buildings, large gymnasium. 


DEPARTMENTS: Academic, course of 


four years; Commercial, course of two years, 
Grammar and Primary Departments separate. . 
Special advantages in Music and Art. 


For YEAR Boox Apprees SECRETARY 


O29De2 Ooo Boo Goo Bee Wer Gor Gre Gee GooQor@oo@ons 


Convent of the Holy Child 


DELAWARE COUNTY PA.. 
SHARON HILL, 15 Minutes from Philadelphia 


CADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES: 

d Highest at che Course. French, Draw- 
ing, Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- ' 
tion for foreign travel. As the numbers are: 
, limited, special care can be given to the for- 
mation of character and training of each child. 
adress Mother Superior 


IMMACULATA 
SEMINARY 


Mount Marian, Washington, D.C, 


Select School for Girls. Situated in the Suburbs 


Classical, Literary and Special Courses. 
Two-Year Course for High School Graduates, 
Music and Art. Abundant outdoor exercise. 

Sightseeing with experienced Chaperons, 


For Year Book address, Sister Secretary 


ST. MARY:2%: WOODS 


was COLLEGE 


For Young Women. 7ist Year 
4 Years. Degrees, B.A., B.S., Ph.B. 


Academic — College Preparatory—and 
Grammar _ Departments. Elective 
Courses, Conservatory of Music, Ve- 
cal and Instrumental. Art Studios, 
Natatorium, Gymnasium, Bowling, | 
etc. Out-of-Door Sports, Horse- ' 
back Riding, Boating, Arche Pe 
ennis. — For Bulletins, Ad- 
' .dress, ,Sister Secreta ,» Box 
70, St. Mary-of-the- Woods, 
Vigo County, Indiana. 


Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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WE OWN AND OFFER 


- $70,000 First Mortgage 
$500 Real Estate Serial Gold Notes 


EXECUTED BY 


The Sisters of the Humility of Mary. “Mother House.” 


Zz (A Corporation of Ottumwa, Iowa) 
| Total Issue, $70,000 Our Appraisement of Properties, $202,500 


Rate of Interest 53% payable semi-annually 


Interest Coupons payable April 1st and October 1st of each year at office of Mercantile Trust Company, Saint 
Louis, Mo., Trustee in Deed of Trust securing this issue of notes. 


Principal Notes of $500 each, payable serially as follows: 


Numbers 1-to- 8, -hoth imclusive ‘one Octobersl,, 1914. ....'.4) ee $ > 4,000 
is eetrowy Cale ss mm MOCO DEI B11 9D vee scat nes eee aoe 5,000 

- LS OBO rt Pa October bal oL6. Wee eet oe ae 6,000 

BLS tO ero is ie OCCO DEL gh 019 1'Y parc) 10,000 

Sito. 208 * 5 = Octo bensto L918 il ac aa ee es ae ee 10,000 

TigtO moO a Sa eto ber pel OLS ke oe a ee a 10,000 

Sie tort | Oma - Pe MOCTODEL AL aL O00 ce aid Jee pe oak See 10,000 

Idtto- 140) 3 Pen Octo bene set Oo tee as a, ani 15,000 
Votal-Loan “(closed *mortoave lee. pate va ea ee ee eee $70,000 


Security Appraised at $202,500 

First: A first Deed of Trust on St. Joseph’s Academy at Ottumwa, Iowa, comprising a lot of groun 
having a frontage of 214 feet on East Fourth Street by a depth of 198 feet to an alley, together with the 
improvements, consisting of a three-story stone and brick building occupied as the Mother House and 
Academy. An excellent piece of property in the business center of Ottumwa, just opposite the County 
Courthouse of Wapello County, a very creditable building. A conservative valuation of this property 
is $50,000. 

Second: A first Deed of Trust on a beautiful tract of land containing 125 acres lying on the out- 
skirts of the City of Ottumwa, conservatively valued at $20,000. 

There is just being completed on this tract a modern fire-proof three-story and high-basement brick 
and stone Academy building, contract price for erection of which is $132,500, without any furnishings, 
making the total value of the security $202,500, or approximately three times the total loan. 

In addition the notes are the obligation of the Mother House of the Order who conduct establish- 
ments in the Archdiocese of Dubuque and in the Diocese of Davenport and Great Falls. 

Title to properties above described examined and certified to by J. J. Smith, attorney at Ottumwa, 
and also by our counsel, Judge R. L. Goode. 

Notes may be redeemed by makers on October 1, 1913, or any interest date thereafter, by giving 

30 days’ advance notice and paying a premium of 2 per cent. in addition to principal and accrued 


interest. 
Insurance required by Deed of Trust for protection of note holders, $72,000 fire and $36,000 tor- 


nado insurance. 
Notes. are payable to bearer, but may be registered free of charge in name of purchaser. 


A safe and convenient investment of $500 or multiples, netting purchasers 514 per cent. for periods 


of from three to ten years. | , 
Purchases by non-residents filled with the same dispatch as locally. Price, par and accrued interest. 


Ae: TATE ° Eighth and Locust Streets 
| LOAN. DEPARTMENT Mercantile Trust Company ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

FESTUS J. WADE, President. J. B. MOBERLY, Real Estate Loan Officer. 

urplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 
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written original. Complete Duplicator, cap size, (prints 8 3-4x13 


inches). Take advantage of our trial offer. Price . - $5.00 
Felix G. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Building, 111 John St..New York 
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Discoverer of Lake George 
BY te CAMPBELL, S.J. 


Aside from its historical value it pre 
sents a vivid pen picture of a saintly and 
heroic missionary, with all the stirring set- 
ting of early pioneer days. 

55 PAGES 9 ILLUSTRATIONS 

Leatherette, 25 cents; green silk cloth, 
gilt top, deckled edge, 50 cents; edition de 
luxe, full flexible green cowhide, stamped 
with gold, gilt top, deckled edge, $1.00. 


By mail 10 cents extra 
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THE 


Ideal Christmas Gift 


HE most intimate and enduring and satisfactory Christmas 
Gift, the greatest and also the least costly source of lasting 


pleasure is ’ 


A WELL-CHOSHN BOOK£, 


A choice selection of distinctive books, especially suitable, are 


Pioneér Priests of North America 


By REV. THOMAS J.CAMPBELL, 8.J. 
VOLUME I 


Among the Iroquois 


AN INTERESTING Story oF THE MISSION- 
ARIES AMONG THE IROQUOIS 


“For lovers of history and biography, 
of the adventurous, the heroic, and the 
saintly, there is much to attract the at- 
tention in this volume of over 300 large, 
clearly printed pages.’—The Sacred 
Heart Review. 

“The adventures of most of the mis- 


sionaries read like romances.”—The New 
York Herald. 

“One of the most interesting Catholic 
books we have ever read.”—The Monitor 
(San Francisco). 


333 Pages 27 Illustrations 
= By Mail 
Price $ 1 .60 200 ah 
VOLUME II 


Among the Hurons 


TELLS THE Heroic Story OF DE BREBEUF 
AND: His ASSOCIATES. 


“Father Campbell has done well to con- 
tinue in a second volume the record set 
forth in his first, dealing with the heroic 
labors of the Catholic priests, mainly 
Jesuits, in North America in the years 
subsequent to the first settlement. 

That was a moving and memorable story, 
already made familiar to thousands of 
readers through Parkman, but it has been 


stances by Father Campbell.”—The Liter- 
ary. Digest. 


480 Pages 


Price $2.00 202 xe 


24 Illustrations 


VOLUME Ifl 


Among the Algonquins 


Tue Erunic Group THar Ficurep More 
EXTENSIVELY IN-Our History THAN 
ANY OTHER INDIAN FAMILY. 


“Even to 
‘Among the Algonquins’ 
tunity for serious and interesting reading, 
where solid historical worth is matched wby 
charm of style and vigor of conception.”— 


those of other persuasions, 


offers the oppor- 


N. Y, Evening Sun. 

“Father Campbell, in the course of his 
account of Sebastian Rale’s missionary ca- 
reer, strenuously combats the view of him 
that’ was held by his New England con- 
temporaries and the judgment passed upon 
oe by many American historians.’—WN, Y. 
mes, 


336 Pages 22 Illustrations 


Price $2.00 2c” Mi: 


Mary Aloysia Hardey 


Religious of the Sacred Heart 
1809-1886 


with an introduction by the 


Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S.J. 
The Life-Story of a Remarkable Woman 


“It is worthy tribute to a great soul.””— 
The Irish Monthly. 

“We congratulate its author and the 
AMERICA Press in giving us such a valuable 
work dealing with the life and labors of 
this eminent and noble 
World, Chicago. 

“Teachers especially will find the life 


religious.”’—New 


abounding in valuable suggestions.’’—The 
Republic, Boston. 
440 Pages 16 Illustrations With Index 


Price $2.00 202 xt 


Pilgrim Walks in Rome 


Al Guide to the Holy Places . 
in Rome and its Vicinity 
By P. J. Chandlery, S.J. 


Third edition enlarged 


$1.25 postpaid 


Special Combination Offer 


Volumes I, II, III, Pioneer Priests, regu- 
lar prepaid price, $6.20 per set, now 
can be had prepaid for....:...¢: $5.00 


Mary Aloysia Hardey and any single vol- 
ume of Pioneer Priests, prepaid at 
special: price! of. 3:..'.0.% ner wae $3.75 


Single Bound Volumes of America, reg- 
ular price $3.50, now prepaid at special 
price of +3 «293.00 


Cr ee sere ecoees 


Bound Volumes of America, 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 5, regular price $17.50, now pre- 
paid at special price of. . . $14.00 
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The Noblest Christmas Present 
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For the Smallest Cash Outlay 


For Your Home 
+ * For Your Pastor 


The Catholic Encycl 


and there is no present of real value that can be accomplished with so small a cash investment. 


offer below.) 


For Your Parish School 
For Your Public Library 


But Especially For Your Home 


There is no holiday offering of magnitude that presents the same qualities of immediate worth and 


permanent value as does 


opedia 


(See 


The high character of the text, the superb quality of the illustrations and the beauty and taste of the 
entire mechanical make-up of the work—all these things have commanded the admiration of critics the 
world over, so that no other Encyclopedia has been so universally praised. 

From the thousands of letters testifying to the greatness and importance of the Encyclopedia, we 
present extracts from three whose writers are known to all readers of “America’’: 


Three Specimen Letters 


FROM THE THREE NEW CARDINALS 


From CARDINAL FARLEY 


To the Editors: 

With the last published volume of 
The Catholic Encyclopedia open before 
me, I must write you my warmest con- 
gratulation on the rare success that 
has attended your labors during the 

_ past six yéars. Already over three- 
fourths of the vast undertaking has 
been completed without a halt in the 
excellence of matter and method of 
treatment promised in the first volume. 
Rather has the work gone on improv- 
ing as each volume appeared. 

You will be pleased to learn that 
Right Reverend Bishop Kennedy, Rec- 
tor of the American College, Rome, 
through whom the last three volumes 
were recently presented to the Holy 
Father, writes: “His Holiness was de- 
lighted with the three volumes of the 
Encyclopedia, calling it a monumental 
work.” 

Very faithfully, 
Your servant and friend in Christ, 
MM Joun M. Farvey. 


‘We now have twelve volumes ready for 
and the remaining vo 
You can make this splendid present without feel 


Make one little payment with order, or on deli 
ou will not miss the money. 


d mail it to-day so that we may submit sample 


upon receipt of your order, 


of the balance in a way that y 


Cut out. the coupon in the corner an 
pages and full ynformation for your pro 


Robert Appleton Co. 


From CARDINAL FALCONIO 
Charles G. Herbermann, Ph.D., LL.D. 
My Dear Doctor Herbermann: 

I congratulate you and your associ- 
ate editors upon the rapidity with 
which the various volumes are follow- 
ing one upon the other. 

I am also glad to observe that this 
important Catholic publication corre- 
sponds to the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the Catholic clergy and laity, 
and I heartily endorse the approbations 
sent you by the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities of America. Catholic in- 
terests owe a great deal to you all. 

With best wishes I pray God to be- 
stow upon you his choicest blessings, 
and beg to remain, 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 


MD. FALconto. 


mpt action. 


39 West 38th Street, New York City 


delivery, and these will be shipped to any address promptly 
lumes as rapidly as they come from the press. 
ing the outlay during the holiday period. 
very, and we will arrange for the payment 


From CARDINAL O’CONNELL 
Condé B. Pallen, LL.D. 
Dear Dr. Pallen: 

The Catholic Encyclopedia is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest projects, 
from a Catholic literary point of view, 
thus far attempted in America, and, of 
course, its usefulness can scarcely be 
measured in words. 

There certainly can be no excuse 
hereafter for misreprehension or ig- 
norance of Catholic principles with 
such a succinct and correct resumé of 
them at hand as The Catholic Encyelo- 
pedia furnishes, 

The Encyclopedia appeals to the in- 
telligence from every point of view, 
and. it should need no further recom- 
mendation. It is simply a fecessary 
book for anyone interested in Catholic 
matters. 

Yours very sincerely, 
MW. H. O'ConneELL. 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


ELLA A RE 
Georgetown University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Directory for Catalogues or Information 


The College (Graduates eae eae peacuates 
The Registrar, 37th & O Sts., N. W. 


The School of Medicine 
The Dean, 920 H St., N. W. 


The Training School for Nurses 
Georgetown University oie 


The School of Dentistry 
The Dean, 920 H St., N, W. 


The School of Law 
The Dean, 506 E. St., N. W. 


The Astronomical Observatory | 
| The Director, Georgetown University 


Rey. Joseph Himmel, S.J., President 
AT ee 


College of St. Catherine, 5t,Ps! 
A Catholic College for Girls. 
Accredited by the Minnesota State Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction and by several prominent 
: Universities. ae 
Seventy Acre Campus. Fireproof Buildings. 


COMPLETE COURSES IN THESE DEPARTMENTS. 
Tue CoieciaTe, leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. Tur ACADEMIC OR COLLEGE PREPAR- 
ATORY. Music AND PAINTING in their various 
branches. Domestic Art, HovusEHoLp SCIENCE 
and Cooxinc. Year Book Forwarded on Applica- 
tion, Address: THE SECRETARY. 


BOARDING COLLEGE 
Under the Jesuit Fathers 


Two Ceurses of Study: 


Classical and Commercial 


Fer Catalogue, send to 
Rev. Aroysius A. Brazen, S.J., President 


_ Georgetown 


Visitation Convent 


A boarding and day School for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls 


Delightfully Situated on Georgetown Heights 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded in 1799 


Address Sister Directress 


? 
St. Marv's College § Academy 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 

(CONDUCTED by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart. Bea» 

tifully located between Detroit and Toledo. A high standard 
maintained for sixty-five years in Culture, Education and Discipline 
Courses include Collegiate, Academic and Preparatory. Special 
attention given to Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science 
University affiliation. Separate department for little girls. 


For illustrated prospectus apply to Mother Superios 


q en re ) CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
| ME SL JOSEPH ON THE WISSAHICKON situated in the romantic Valley of the 
oo, Wissahickon. Degrees conferred. Also 

Ye thy wy Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and Ele- 

mentary Departments. Very special advantages 
in Music and Art, The piano student possesses 
superior opportunities in the use of the Virgil 
Clavier Method pursued throughout the course. 
The Art Studio is admirably equipped, and every 


attention is given to the study of Art, both 
in theory and practice. Gymnasium ery 
Seen ees equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis, basket ball, 
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fencing, etc. 


address MOTHER SUPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Winona Seminary, Winona, Minnesota 


ae CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN . 

Faculty of Specialists, Separate college residence. Confers degrees B.A., B.S. and Litt. B. 
Full college preparatory courses—certificates accepted by all leading universities. Secretarial course. 
Conservatory of Music confers degree of B. Mus.—visiting director, Emil Liebling. Departments of 
Art, Household Economics, Dramatic Expression. Private Rooms. Moderate Prices. Splendid Gym- 
nasium. Extensive Campus, Students from thirteen States. Direct lines of railway from Chicago. 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, St. Louis, 

arnest, capable young women who have a purpose in study are solicited. 


E 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE DEPARTMENT BULLETINS 


HOLY CROSS worcester 
COLLEGE ass. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


Largest Catholic College in America 


Extensive _grounds and__ exceedingly 
healthy | location. New buildings, large 
gymnasium, indoor running track, hot and 


For illustrated catalogue 


Seton Hall College 


FOUNDED 1856 


South Orange, New Jersey 
COLLEGE AND 


cold baths, modern conveniences. Easily HIGH SCHOOL 
reached on main line from Albany or New 

York to Boston via Springfield: Beste, Bayley Hall for Students 
tuition, washing and mending, use o ef Grammar Course 
gymnasium, library and _ reading room, 

physical instruction and medical attend- 

ance, $260 a year. Furnished room and FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


attendance extra. Send for catalogue to 


PREFECT OF STUDIES. 


Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres. 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 
On Hudson 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 


Location Unsurpassed for Convenience, Healthfulness and Beauty 
One-half Hour from Grand Central Station 


PROFESSORS OF DISTINCTION . . - EQUIPMENT OF THE BEST 


COLLEGE—Four years’ course leading to the Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOG Y—Reguired for entrance two years of college work ~* 
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ACADEMY MOUNT AINT VINCENT ON HUD ON 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


; FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
One Hundred Best Catholic Books 


CATHOLIC MIND No. 8 


A useful little pamphlet for classes in English literature 
5 cts. each. $4.00 per hundred 
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CHRONICLE 


The Cardinal on Peace Treaties Cardinal Gibbons in 
a recent interview makes a masterly presentation of the 
arguments of the arbitration treaties advocated by Presi- 
dent Taft. The Cardinal brushes all technical objections 
aside and urges the use of every proper device to pre- 
vent the carnage and horrors and barbarism of war. “IT 
am in favor of the general arbitration treaty principles,” 
the Cardinal says, ‘and I indorse the idea’of the new 
treaties with Great Britain and France because I believe 
that questions that might otherwise result in war should 
be first taken away from the ‘influence of party politics 
and considered seriously in the calm, neutral air of some 
impartial tribunal.” The Cardinal calls attention, be- 
sides the other horrors of war, to its effects upon the 
non-combatants—the soldier’s family and friends at 
home, who are living in an agony of fear, and the injury 
to trade. The countries of the earth have become so 
closely related by the progress of civilization and its ap- 
pliances for intercourse as to be a family of nations; no 
two of them can engage in war without injuriously af- 
fecting citizens of other nations. The United States, 
therefore, is interested in maintaining not only its own 
peace but the peace of the world. 


Case of the Packers.—Chief Justice White on Novem- 
ber 23 refused to grant a stay in the trial of the Chicago 
beef packers, but referred the attorneys making the ap- 
plication to the entire court, with the statement that the 
matter was of too much importance for him to pass on 
individually. The ground for the application was gone 


169 


over in some detail before the Chief Justice announced 
his decision. On the other hand, Judge George A. Car- 
penter, in the United States District Court in Chicago, 
granted the indicted men a delay until December 6, pend- 
ing proceedings for the defendants before the United 
States Supreme Court. Counsel for the packers will 
seek further delay when the Federal Supreme Court re- 
convenes in Washington on December 4. 


Bank President Convicted.—William J. Cummins, 
former head of the directors of the defunct Carnegie 
Trust Company of New York, was sentenced to serve not 
less than four years and eight months and not more than 
eight years and eight months in State’s prison for appro- 
priating for his own use a trust fund of $149,000. This is 
the maximum sentence for a first offender. Cummins was 
convicted by a jury in the Criminal Branch of the State 
Supreme Court. Justice Seabury, on application of the 
condemned man’s counsel, issued an order directing the 
District Attorney to show cause on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 29, why a certificate of reasonable doubt should not be 
granted. The order also granted a stay of execution 
pending the result of argument on the motion. 

- Gompers Attacks Socialists.—At the recent convention 
of the American Federation of Labor at. Atlanta, Gx., 
a resolution was offered “respectfully requesting” iis 
officers to resign from the National Civic Federation, in 
which the labor leaders associated with Andrew Carnegie, 
August Belmont and other so-called “enemies of o1gan- 
ized labor.” After a stormy debate, during which the 
Socialists rallied to the support of the reso.ution, the 
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convention refused its endorsement by a vote of 11,849 
to 4,559. President Gompers bitterly assailed the So- 
cialists in a speech in defence of the Civic Federation. 
He said in part: “There is nothing we can do to piease 
the Socialist party unless we go over, body, boots and 
breeches, to that party. Then they will remain quiet as 
long as we remain subordinate to that party. li they 
had succeeded in passing this resolution they would offer 
something else, anything to antagonize the trade move- 
ment as a militanf.force of this country. Their idea is 
that the whole nation should be brought to a state of 
poverty and then, by some cataclysm, they would come 
into their own and take charge of society. If the theory 
of the Socialists is right then the work of the Amevican 
Federation of Labor is a waste of time and ought to Le 
abandoned.” 


General Reyes Arrested.—The United States is deter- 
mined to stamp out revolutionary activity along the Mex- 
ican border. This was reflected in orders issued by the 
Secretary of War directing General Duncan to take all 
necessary steps to enforce the'neutrality laws without 
awaiting orders from the department. On a warrant 
charging him with violation of the neutrality laws, Gen; 
eral Bernardo Reyes was arrested in Texas. Indictments 
were returned against Reyes and five alleged co-conspir- 
ators by the federal grand jury at Laredo, on the charge 
that they were preparing to launch a revolution to over- 
throw the Madero government of Mexico. The names 


of Emilio Vasquez Gomez and Emilio Zapata are linked | 


with that of Reyes in the reported effort to overthrow 
the Madero government. Three pronunciamentos, pub- 
lished over the printed name of General Reyes, were 
seized in Laredo. They are dated at Soledad, Mexico, and 
purport to be an offer by General Reyes of his services 
to the people of Mexico in the character of Provisional 
President. General Reyes said the manifestos were 
printed without his authority. 


Mexico.—The Italian Minister to Mexico having made 
some uncomplimentary remarks about the Turks, a Turk- 
ish subject challenged him to a*duel, which his position 
prevented him from accepting. A certain “General Ma- 
naggia la Rocca,’ however, accepted it, for the honor of 
Italy ; but it soon developed that the “general,” who os- 
tentatiously wore a large and varied assortment of 
knightly decorations, was a poor harmless natural, and 
his decorations were home-made. No duel yet. The 
administration has requested the Congress to authorize 
the withdrawal and use of twelve million pesos of the 
reserve fund. U. S. Ambassador Wilson has asked 
the Government to send Federal troops to Torreon, 
where the lives and property of American citizens are in 
danger from striking workmen, whose number reaches 
about ten thousand. President Madero has informed the 
strikers that their action is inopportune and that they 
are playing into the hands of the enemies of the people. 


The attempt at a mew revolution, says Emilio Vas- 
quez Gomez, is due to Madero’s action in forcing J. M. 
Pino Suarez on the country as vice-president, thus re- 
peating the fatal blunder of Diaz. The new vice-presi- 
dent made the usual affirmation on November 23, having 
left his post of Governor of Yucatan in charge of a mem- 
ber of his family. The State of Oaxaca, the home of 
Juarez and Diaz, is in revolt against Madero, and is dis- 
posed to set up an independent government. ewe 
S. Government and the State of Texas have taken ener- 
getic measures to prevent filibustering. General Reyes 
is out on bail. 


Central America.—The prospective union of the five 
republics, with President Estrada Cabrera of Guatemala 
as President of the confederation, has been coldly re- 
ceived by Salvador and violently opposed by Costa Rica. 
However, a special envoy from Costa Rica arrived in 
Guatemala early in November with the object of smooth- 
ing away the difficulties by diplomatic maneuvers. The 
five republics became a part of Mexico in 1822, as the 
supposed result of a general election. Three years later 
they broke away and formed the United Provinces of 
Central America. The confederacy lasted eighteen years. 
Frequent attempts have been made to revive it. 


Canada.—The bilingual school question is becoming 
important in the Ontario elections. Mr. Foy, the Attor- 
ney-General and a Catholic, has declared that they must 
not exist. Sir James Whitney, the Premier, says that 
they do not exist; but he promises, notwithstanding, a 
solution of the difficulty. The fact is that there is no 
difficulty in the matter. Whatever difficulty there may 
be arises from the anti-French spirit of a section of the 
people. One would think it was more important to make 
French an obligatory study in all schools, when one sees 
that the Speaker of the House of Commons in Ot- 
tawa does not understand it, and has to vacate the chair 
when a French Canadian member speaks. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier brought up the naval question in the House and 
Mr. Borden declared his policy. This is the abandon- 
ment of the so-called Canadian navy as both expensive 
and useless, and the submitting to the people of the ques- 
tion whether Canada shall contribute efficaciously to the 
Imperial navy or not. The reaction in favor of the 
Conservatives is showing itself in provincial elections. 
In Alberta, where the Legislature is almost solidly Lib- 
eral, the Conservatives have gained three seats in by- 
elections. In Nova Scotia they have gained two, and in 
Prince Edward Island they have defeated the Liberal 
Government and gained a majority of two in the House. 
—tThe Ottawa Telegram, which ought to be well in- 
formed, announces that the Duke of Connaught will take 
part in no Masonic function while in office. He had 
been invited to lay the corner-stone of a Masonic temple. 
——The famous Hébert case has been. settled for the 
present. Miss Clouatre was prevailed on to appeal from 
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the decree declaring her marriage null. Mr. Hébert’s 
lawyers have allowed the case to go by default, and so 
Miss Clouatre is legally Mrs. Hébert; but the question of 
the effect of canon law in Quebec remains untouched. 
Mr. Lancaster has introduced a private bill into the 
House of Commons at Ottawa to provide for the validity 
throughout Canada of every marriage performed by any 
person authorized to perform any marriage ceremony. 
It is not likely to pass, but even if it should, its constitu- 
tionality would be questioned. 


Great Britain—The Unionists have won South Som- 
erset, the second of the seats opened by the elevation of 
Liberals to the peerage. It was a straight contest in a 
constituency that was Liberal even during the Unionist 
ascendancy. Some light is being thrown on the ex- 
change of offices between Messrs. McKenna and Chur- 
chill. It appears that when England was on the verge 
of war with Germany lately the fleet was short of sup- 
plies and was not fully manned. The Government 
may find itself in difficulties over the failure of the 
Fisher naval policy of skeleton crews and the Haldane 
territorial army, though the former is a legacy from the 
Unionists. The Women’s Suffragists have resumed 
their violence on account of Mr. Asquith’s refusal to 
introduce a clause in their favor into the Manhood Suf- 
frage Bill he has promised. The women met at Caxton 
Hall and set out for Parliament. In Parliament Square 
they -were met by 1,800 police, and over two hundred 
were arrested. On their route they broke the windows 
of the National Liberal Club and of many other build- 
ings. They were led by Lady Constance Lytton, Miss 
Pankhurst, the Hon. Mrs. Haverfield and others of high 
station. The march on Parliament was itself gravely 
illegal. Those arrested refuse to pay fines and so have 
been sent to prison. The Government has to choose be- 
tween the fiasco of about a year ago and the treating of 
these women as ordinary prisoners. Lord Ashton, 


owner of mills in Lancaster, has withdrawn a promise of 


increased wages. He told his workmen that he has al- 
ways sought their good, that he has kept his works going 
in bad times in order to give them employment, and that 
‘he has always paid the best wages possible. In return 
he finds agitation that makes his position intolerable, and 
he will close his works forever sooner than submit to it. 


He added that should the works be closed through rati- 


way or coal strikes he will pay no wages. The workmen 
have responded with an address professing loyalty, but 
acknowledging the existence of agitators. Lord Ashton 
is now engaged in weeding them out. The London 
and Northwestern Railway has made further concessions 
to its men, and these are opposing the contemplated gen- 
eral strike. The Great’ Western is likely to follcw its 
example. The South African Government has ordered 
that as the state railways are used by both English and 
Dutch, it is necessary that the employees who deal with 
the public must know both languages. 


Ireland.—The finance of the coming Home Rule Bill 
is becoming the main subject of political discussion. The 
general opinion is that there can be no “full self-govern- 
ment” without fiscal independence, namely, that Ireland 
shall control and collect the Customs and Excise duties, 
which the Gladstone Bills reserved to England. Among 
other evidences that this solution is finding favor with 
the Government, Hon. Thomas Lough, M.P., an influ- 
ential Liberal and an authority on finance, writes in the 
Nation: “Two-thirds of the Irish taxation are derived 
from Customs and Excise, and the country can enjoy no 
control over her finances if this vast proportion of her 
revenue is dealt with at Westminster.” Pointing out 
that indirect duties on necessaries yield less than half 
the taxation in England, but three-fourths in Ireland, 
that their social and economical differences make it im- 
possible for a single Custom House to work equitably 
for both, and that there can be no such knowledge of the 
articles imported or exported as would be required for 
building up intelligently the fabric of economic pros- 
perity without separate Irish machinery for the purpose, 
Mr. Lough continues: “A Custom House is the indis- 
pensable first step to reestablishing an industrial Ire- 
land. In itself it will make large incidental branches of 
business possible, such as public warehousing in bond 
and advances on produce, which have now to be carried 
on almost exclusively in Great Britain.” He also insists, 
as a corollary to fiscal independence, that the Irish mem- 
bers shall be excluded from Westminster, as in the first 
Giadstone Bill. Allowing Irishmen to interfere in Eng- 
lish affairs while exclusively managing their own would 
be unprecedented and intolerable. A measure of this 
kind will not only satisfy Ireland, but become popular in 
England, for “it will restore a free Parliament to Great 
Britain.” The claim is also made that the control of the 
Post Office is a necessary part of “full self-government.” 
The agitation started in Limerick against the im- 
portation of the British Sunday newspapers has assumed 
practical form in Dublin and many provincial towns. 
Vigilance committees are being formed, whose business 
is to see that newsagents and newsvendors will not sup- 
ply or stock such wares. The success of the movement 
in Limerick has been complete, and the Lord Lieutenant 
has written to the London Vigilance Association in en- 
thusiastic praise of the Irish committee’s resolute action. 


France.—The secret treaty made in 1904 between 
France, and England with regard to Morocco was made 
public on November 24. According to its provisions, 
England and France agree to give each other a free hand 
in Morocco and Egypt respectively. To test the sincerity 
of this pact Germany sent the Panther to Agadir; the 
speeches of Asquith, Lloyd George and Sir Edward Grey 
let it be known that the agreement was intended to be 
kept. Besides matters affecting themselves, the contract- 
ing powers concede a certain amount of Moorish terri- 
tory near the Spanish presidios to Spain in case the Sul- 
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tan ceases to exercise his authority there. Part of the 
seacoast also was to be administered by Spain. 


Italy.—The Government has authorized an extraor- 
dinary expenditure of $65,000,000 to cover the cost of 
the Several repulses of Arabs 
were reported by Caneva, and news was sent to the 


war for November. 


Home Government of the burning of a village which 
was bombarded by a warship.——The bad weather which 


subjected the Italian troops to so much inconvenience 
and danger has ceased. The desirability of a blockade 
of the Dardenelles is being discussed but nothing 
definite, as far as the public is aware, has been decided 
upon.c—Two vessels. have bombarded villages on the 
coast of Arabia. Eight thousand Italians have regis- 
tered in New York at the recruiting headquarters for 
two years service in the army. The Consul thought that 
about 5,000 would be found fit to be sent as soldiers —— 
From Ottoman sources comes the report that the Turks 
have reoccupied the greater part of the oasis where the 
massacre occurred, and by daily attacks are preventing 
the Italians from extending their front; and also that 
two weeks ago the Italians made an attack from the 
sea in front of Fort Hamedieh, but that 200 of them 
who succeeded in landing were captured and all but 5 
were massacred; also that on November 15 the Turks 
made a descent on the Italian outposts at Rigdaline 
during a hurricane and captured five quick firing guns 
and a quantity of ammunition. The famous picture 
by Fra Angelico which was known as Madonna della 
Stella and valued at $500,000, stolen lately from the 
Museum San Marco, in Florence, has been found and 
the thief captured. 


Germany.—The diplomatic relations which existed be- 
tween Germany and England during the Moroccan con- 
troversy have now been made public by the German 
Secretary of State. They show that although Germany 
had on the first of July notified Great Britain, as well as 
the other powers, of her reasons for dispatching the 
Panther to Agadir, no reply was received from the Eng- 
lish Government until July 21, when the speech of Lloyd 
George well night precipitated a war. From this date to 
July 27 the situation remained most critical. The threat 
of England: did not affect the attitude Germany had 
taken in resolutely forbidding all interference on the part 
of England in the Morocco treaty. It was only when, 
on July 27, the English Government formally announced 
that it would in nowise be involved in this controversy, 
that the imminent danger of open hostilities and the out- 
break of a possible war was definitely avoided. From 
this time forth the negotiations drew gradually towards a 
peaceful conclusion. The leaders of the various par- 
ties are unanimous in their approval of the stand taken 
by the Government. A desire is expressed on many 
sides that an immediate publicity should have been given 
to these conditions. This, however, might only have pre- 


cipitated a war, which was evidently to be avoided if 
possible. The German press points to the strained 
relations still existing between England and Germany. 
“The acute crisis is past,” writes the Kélnische Zeitung, 
“but the situation still remains most serious. Germany 
is awaiting with even greater anxiety than England the 
explanation of the English Government. On this will 
depend the future relation between the two countries, 


whether they are to be distrustful and unfriendly, or 


whether a better understanding can be effected. Ger- 
many hesitates to believe that a war between two of the 
world’s great Powers can develop over night without 
any real question at issue; but recent events have spoken 
only too plainly.” 


Bavarian Center Party —A serious disagreement, 
which sprang up between the Center Party and the Min- 
ister of Commerce, von Frauendorf, who was supported 
by the entire Ministerial Council, led to a dissolution of 
the Bavarian House of Representatives. The Center had 
severely criticised the governmental policy for having 
displayed weakness in dealing with the South German 
Railway Union, a purely Socialistic organization. It de- 
manded that the governmental authority should be firmly 
upheld, and that no elements whose avowed object was 
the destruction of such authority should be allowed to 
enter into public office. The debates which followed 
upon this protest led to a situation which made impossible 
for the time all cooperation between the Center and the 
Ministerial Council, and finally brought about the disso- 
lution of the House. The announcement of this act was 
met with resoltite silence by the members of the Center. 
The latter had ruled the House during the preceding ses- 
sions with a majority of ninety-eight representatives, as 
against sixty-five from all other parties combined. Of 
the latter twenty-five were Liberals and twenty Social- 
ists. It is expected that a block will be formed of prac- 
tically all other parties to contest the supremacy of the 
Center, which is probably facing one of the most severe 
battles in its history. The elections are to take place on 
the third of January. 


Persia.—Mr. Shuster, the American head of Persia’s 
Treasury Department, fell foul of Russia when he seized 
the property of the ex-Shah’s brother, who was thought 
to be conspiring against the State. The Czar’s ministry 
at once protested, demanded the restoration of the prop- 
erty and an apology from Persia. So when a regiment 
was dispatched to enforce Russia’s claims, Persia humbly 
apologized. Mr. Shuster will probably have to resign, 
as his financial reforms interfere with English and: Rus- 
sian plans for absorbing several Persian provinces. 


China.—The situation is not much changed. On No- 
vember 18 our minister took the precaution of ordering 
all Americans to leave the interior for the nearest port 
town. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Sacred College of Cardinals 


ie Tue ADVISERS OF THE EARLY Popes.—Although 
the Bishop of Rome, the Visible Head of the Church, 
when speaking from the Chair of Peter as the Supreme 
Teacher of revealed truth, is safeguarded, according to 
the divine promise, from all error in what concerns faith 
and morals, this does not hinder him nor, much less, ex- 
cuse him from availing himself of those natural and 
ordinary helps which prudence may suggest. From the 
earliest ages, therefore, we see that the Popes were wont 
to call together the clergy of Rome for consultation on 
weighty matters of. faith, discipline and Church affairs 
in general. This assemblage was known as the presby- 
terium, or presbytery. Prelates who chanced to be in 
Rome were commonly invited to attend the presbytery 
and to take part in its deliberations. Thus Pope St. Cor- 
nelius, writing in 251 to St. Cyprian, says that he had 
assembled a presbytery and that five visiting bishops had 
taken part in it. 

II. Roman Councirs.—Many of the Popes, includ- 
ing St. Damasus, Felix III, and St. Cornelius himself, 
held councils which, from their nature, were neither pro- 
vincial nor plenary nor general nor ecumenical, but in 
a class by themselves and simply Roman; for they were 
attended by all bishops that could conveniently reach the 
city. Most of the prelates, therefore, were from Italy 
and the neighboring countries. Some of these councils 
were very numerously attended. One held un:'er Pope 
St. Agatho in 680 brought together one hun tred and 
twenty-five bishops, and another under Pope St. Sylves- 
ter in 325 saw 275 prelates gathered around him. These 
councils, nevertheless, could not be held with great fre- 
quency, for the difficulties of communication and travel 
were too great to be overcome, and hence the Pope’s main 
dependence for advice and help was the presbytery. 

Ill. Tue ‘“Tiries.”—When the surcease of persecu- 
tion permitted the free multiplication of churches, a 
means of distinguishing one edifice from another was 
found by giving to each the name of some saint, and this 
name was called the “title’ of the church. Parish 
churches, where holy baptism was administered, were 
the first to receive this distinguishing mark. By the sixth 
century there were in Rome twenty-five parish churches, 
each with its own title. Soon the two terms, parish 
church and title, became interchangeable, so that if an 
ecclesiastic was called, for example, the priest of the 
title of St. Chrysogonus, it signified that he was the par- 
"ish priest of the Church of St. Chrysogonus. Soon, also, 
arose the practice of raising men to the priesthood for 
service in some particular church, which thus came to be 
called their title (or church) of ordination. 

Here is seen the origin of the expression used nowa- 
days to indicate the different reasons for raising a young 


man to the priesthood. If he simply wishes to be a priest 
for his own consolation and spiritual good, and intends 
to live on the income from his own property, he is or- 
dained under the title of patrimony. If, as is often the 
case in countries long Catholic, a sum has been put out 
at interest for the maintenance of a priest, a seminarian 
may secure the appointment, if there is a vacancy, in 
which case his title of ordination is a benefice. In re- 
ligious Orders and Congregations the candidate for ma- 
jor orders is ordained under the title of poverty, to which 
he is bound to vow. Pious associations of secular priests 
may have a “common table” as their title. In the United 
States the diocesan clergy are ordained under the title 
of “service of the Church,” that is, for work in the 
diocese. The bishop undertakes to secure their proper 
maintenance, of which they will not be deprived except 
for grave shortcomings. Here, as in all things human, 
mistakes have been made and unmerited hardships have 
sometimes been imposed. The object of the “title” is 
quite manifestly so to provide for the maintenance of 
the clergy that they may never be compelled by untoward 
events to seek a livelihood in ways not becoming their 
state of dedication to God’s service. 

IV. INCARDINATION AND CARDINALS.—But, back to 
the early ages. By the bond which attached the priest to 
a certain church or “title” he was said to be “hinged 
upon” that church, and to it he looked for decent sus- 
tenance. The particular church itself was called his 
“hinge” (in Latin, cardo), and hence the priest was 
styled “cardinalis,’ because of his connection with that 
church or cardo. Several of ‘these “cardinales”’ might 
be attached to one church, as a parish priest may now 
have one or more assistants. In the fifth century, for 
example, we find in the same document the signatures 
of three priests “of the tithe of StmClement. 

In our time and country some dioceses are well sup- 
plied with priests, while others are in great want. It 
often happens, therefore, that a bishop will permit some 
of his priests to go to toil for several years in the vine- 
yard of his needy colleague in the episcopate, or he may 
even allow them to sever their connection with the dio- 
cese and join the other. In this case they are “incar- 
dinated” in the new diocese. Our English word is of 
respectable antiquity, for Pope John VIII, writing on 
October 28, 876, to the bishops of the ecclesiastical prov- 
ince of Bourges, in France, told them that he had “incar- 
dinated” Frotarius in the church of Bourges. The Pope’s 
meaning was that he had made Frotarius Archbishop of 
Bourges by attaching him to the cardo or church of 
Bourges. 

V. CarpDINAL DEACONS AND CARDINAL BisHops.—It 
was in 240 that Pope St. Fabian appointed a deacon for 
each of the seven districts of the city. The duties con- 
nected with the office were to look after the needy and 
the suffering and to take charge of a little oratory or 
chapel, where the faithful could gather for their devo- 


tions. From such humble beginnings sprang the seven 
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deaconries which, after Constantine gave peace to the 
Church, though they were not parish churches, received 
distinctive names. As the deacons were also attached to 
some church, they too were known as “cardinales” of 
that church, because incardinated in it. 

Near enough to Rome to make the journey compara- 
tively easy, there were seven towns, each the seat of a 
bishop. These seven prelates, consequently, were often 
summoned to advise with the Pope and his presbytery 
when matters of moment were to be discussed. This 
practice having continued after the Pope had his epis- 
copal chair in the basilica of St. John Lateran, the pre- 
lates of the seven suburban sees were considered as at- 
tached in a special manner to the Pope’s cathedral, and 
were therefore called “cardinales” of the Lateran church. 
The expression is found in documents of the pontificate 
of Pope Stephen III (768-7%2). By a decree of Pope 
Calixtus IJ, in 1119, two of these suburban dioceses were 
permanently united under one bishop. Thus there were 
first Cardinal Priests, then Cardinal Deacons, and finally 
Cardinal Bishops. The earliest known use of the word 
cardinal in a signature is appended to a letter of Pope 
John XIII to Landulph, Bishop of Benevento, bearing 
the date May 26, 969; but twenty-four years later a Bull 
of Pope John XV has attached to it the signatures of 
nine “Cardinal Priests.” From that time on the exam- 
ples multiply rapidly. The present usage is founded on 
a Constitution of Pope Sixtus V, who ordained in 1587 
that Cardinals in signing apostolic documents shall in- 
variably express their Cardinalitial title or deaconry or 
diocese. Lt SOW TERS I). 


College Rowdyism 


“JT want my son to become intellectually well informed 
and clever, conscientious and morally upright, sanely re- 
ligious, strong and healthy, energetic and enterprising, 
cultivated in taste and feelings.’ Some one has sug- 
gested this as a fairly good summary of what a father 
should have in mind when he undertakes to answer the 
question: What sort of a man do you want your son to 
become? And a fairly good summary it may be con- 
ceded to be, though it does not directly emphasize that 
sterling something which lies at the root of the best in 
human nature and embodies it—character or life domi- 
nated by right principles. 

It is the essential scope of education to lay before the 
growing youth the best and noblest possible ideal; to get 
that ideal stamped into his mind in the concrete form 
of sound principles; and, finally, so firmly to establish 
the habit of acting according to these principles that it 
will last for the rest of his life. Accepting this as funda- 
mental, it should be a comparatively easy matter for the 
Christian parent to decide who may be entrusted with 
the all-important task of training the mind and forming 
the character of his child. Generally speaking, the fu- 
ture man and woman are what the teaching and environ- 


ment of their youth make them; how grave, then, the re- 
sponsibility resting upon parents to surround their sons 
and daughters with influences which will not permit them 
to develop into mere self-inflated egotists without a scin- 
tilla of true character formation being found in either 
their mental or moral anatomy. 

The thought is brought home to one in startling fash- 
ion by the perusal of a couple of scandalous news items 
recently chronicled in the daily press. New Haven, seat 
of Yale University, was the scene of the first of these. 
The infamous Gaby Deslys had been secured by the man- 
agement of the Hyperion Theatre in that city as the at- 
traction for the performance following Yale’s football 
game with Princeton. Censorship of theatrical offerings 
means something in New Haven, it appears, and the 
Chief of the City Police warned the Hyperion manage- 
ment that’ the performance would be stopped if anything 
improper were to be said or done by those on the stage. 
The management resented this gratifying action of the 
authorities, and in a pique, instead of omitting certain 
objectionable sections and continuing the performance, 
brought the presentation to an abrupt end. Were they 
aware of the confession their action implied? 


“Angered by the sudden stopping of the perform- 
ance, a part of the audience, made up chiefly of Yale 
students, took revenge by ripping up the chairs and 
other furnishings of the playhouse, breaking the 
stage footlights and statuettes on each side of the 
stage, and doing other damage inside and outside of 
the theatre. 

“The disturbance inside the playhouse was finally 
partially subdued by the stage hands turning a 
stream of water on the rioters from a large hose 
which had been run on to the stage. The police were 
called to the house, and six arrests were made.” 


Staid and cultured Baltimore comes to the front with 
the second story of student rowdyism. Hazing in its 
most virulent form, says the Sun of that city, broke out 
recently at the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


“The freshmen, it appears attempted to lock the 
sophomores in the laboratory, but were repulsed. 
While a professor was lecturing to his class the so- 
phomores advanced with hose, water and ldmp- 
black. They caught the freshmen in the classroom 
and deluged them with smut and water. A big fight 
ensued, the freshmen struggling with the sopho- 
mores, who attempted to smear lampblack over their 
faces. In the melee the room was drenched as if 
there had been a fire. One account says the sopho- 
mores ‘threw the “freshies” bodily down the stair- 
way.” Glass doors of classrooms were smashed, 
‘the floors covered with lampblack, water and glass.’ 

“This disgraceful affair took place in a leading 
medical college, practically within the walls of a 
great hospital in which were hundreds of the sick, 
who must have been alarmed at the savage battle. 
If the college authorities were unable to quell the 
riot, they could have called upon the police to end it. 
A few arrests and fines, a few ringleaders sent to 
jail, would soon put an end to this outrageous row- 
dyism.” 
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A writer in the Chicago Tribune, praising the stand 
taken by Williams, Amherst and Hamilton, three well- 
known Eastern colleges, in favor of pure scholarly courses 
as opposed to the growing leanings of American schools 
toward technical education, with its concomitant decad- 
ence into mere utilitarianism in-training, told us lately: 
“They mean to defend this country against the accusa- 
tion of universal materialism, and to provide some op- 
portunity for the growth of men of letters, for critics 
and for lovers of life in its richest and most serene 
aspects.” “Lovers of life in its most serene aspects !”— 
What a comment on his words the items quoted from 
scholastic experience in two noted schools afford. Un- 
happily, they might be multiplied ten—nay, a hundred- 
, fold, and, more unhappily still, the spirit they portray is 
not entirely absent from some of our prominent Catholic 
schools. A result, it may be, in this latter instance of the 
unwise imitation of secular school methods and ways that 
speedily weakens, if it does not totally destroy, Catholic 
principle in their training. 

M. J. O’Connor, S.J. 


Socialism for Youth 


Just now Jugendpflege—systematic care of youth—is 
all the rage in Germany. You cannot speak with a pastor 
or a curate, a municipal official or a school-teacher, with- 
out being drawn into a debate on the best ways and 
means of furthering Jugendpflege. Persons who never 
bestowed a thought on the youngster, transformed over- 
night from a “whining school-boy” into a factory hand, 
unless he happened to be their own, have suddenly be- 
come enthusiastic for his moral and religious welfare. 
Judges, burgomasters and policemen, who were wont to 
look on the boy emerging out of knickerbockers merely 
as a possible criminal or deserter from the ranks, are 
busily engaged devising plans for his entertainment dur- 
ing the long winter evenings or preparing illustrated lec- 
tures on patriotism for his moral “uplift.” Responsible 
for all this excitement is a Rescript of the Prussian Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, Herr von Trott zu Solz, on 
Jugendpflege. Though the document in question does 
not expressly say so, it is generally understood that the 
action of the Government was called forth by the alarm- 
ingly successful propaganda of the Socialists among the 
youth of the land—a propaganda devised and carried out 
with a zeal and method worthy of a better cause. 

Fully alive to the truth of the old adage that the boy 
is father to the man, the Socialist leaders from the very 
start turned their attention to the school-room and the 
workshop of the apprentice, but systematic efforts on a 
large scale to win over the rising generation were not 
made until the law closing the doors of the political 
clubs to boys and girls under eighteen was repealed in 
1906. i a3: 

During the five years that have elapsed since its in- 
auguration the Socialist Young Folks’ Movement has 


made astonishing progress. Its purpose, as its promoters 
frankly avow, is “the training of youth in accordance 
with the principles of the proletarian—that is, the So- 
cialistic—conception of life.’ To attain this end all the 
approved means of propaganda are resorted to: illus- 
trated lectures on science, literature and art, popular en- 
tertainments, gymnastics and field sports. In addition 
to this, the whole machinery of the Socialist Labor Party 
and the Socialist Trade Unions has been set in motion. 
At the present writing 360 Local Agitation Committees, 
largely made up of boys and girls under eighteen, are 
working under the direction of a Central Bureau for the 
spread of Socialistic ideas in the factory, the home and 
the school. 

The Central Bureau publishes the organ of the move- 
ment, the Arbeiterjugend, a weekly with a circulation 
of over 50,000. Here the school-boy and the factory lad 
are apodictically told that there is no God, that “belief 
in the preternatural and the supernatural is absurd,” that 
“the whole creation is the product of evolution,” that 
“Christ was nothing but a noble-minded man and his 
mother merely a carpenter’s wife.” To drive home these 
blasphemies more effectually the most drastic illustra- ¢ 
tions are made use of, the artists seeking inspiration at 
the Haeckelian spring. Thus a picture-series showing 
the gradual development of man from the ape periodically 
makes the rounds of the Socialist comic sheets and finds 
its way into magic-lantern slides and the pages of the 
Arbeiterjugend. 

In more than a hundred cities and towns Socialist 
Jugendheime (club-houses for young folks) have been 
founded. Boys and girls have free access to them, the 
only condition for admission being a copy of the Ar- 
beiterjugend. Most of the club-houses can boast of a 
library and a stage. 

The official report for 1910 published by the Central 
Bureau is a witness to the restless activity displayed by 
the various Agitation Committees. We read, for in- 
stance of 1,434 single lectures for young folks, 103 series 
of lectures, 38 instruction courses, 259 art exhibits, 215 
visits to museums, art galleries, zoological gardens, etc., 
365 celebrations of one kind or another, and 1,466 out- 
ings. Half a million copies of pamphlets addressed to 
the youth of the laboring world were distributed ; 30,000 
copies of a “Young Folks’ Song-Book” were sold, and 
a number of brochures dealing with the movement were 
placed on the market by the Vorwarts Publishing Com- 
pany of Berlin. 

The chief reasons for the rapid deterioration of so 
large a portion of the laboring youth and the success of 
the Socialist invasion are indicated in the Ministerial 
Rescript above referred to. “The alienation of large 
sections of the population from the church,” it says, “is 
daily adding to the number of boys and girls shut out 
during the most dangerous period of life from the ele- 
vating, refining and invigorating influences of divine 
worship and religious instruction. Housing conditions, 
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especially in the big cities, are such that vast numbers 
cannot be said to possess a home, much less the comforts 
of home. Eager for knowledge and distraction, the 
working lad in his leisure hours devours the bad litera- 
ture which is not only his for the asking, but is even 
thrust upon him in and out of the workshop.” 

Earnest men and women, seeing the dangers threaten- 
ing the youth of the country from all sides, repeatedly 
petitioned the Government to take steps towards rem- 
edying evils which none but the wilfully blind could fail 
to see. The matter was handed over to the Minister of 
Public Instruction, who showed his good will by imme- 
diately creating a million-mark fund for Jugendpflege. 
This was in the summer of 1910. In the winter of the 
same year he invited a number of persons interested in 
education and social work to a conference in Berlin. 
The conclusions arrived at are embodied in the Rescript 
under the heading “Principles and Counsels for Jugend- 
pflege.” 

“The aim of Jugendpflege,” we are told, “is to help to 
train up cheerful, public-spirited, corporally and morally 
sound young men, imbued with the fear of God and the 
"love of home and fatherland. It wishes to support, sup- 
plement and continue the educational work of the home, 
the school and the Church. Whoever has a heart for 
the young and is willing and able to promote their 
proper training is called to cooperate in the work of 
Jugendpflege, which, on account of its supreme impor- 
tance for the future of our people, is one of the capital 
tasks of the age, a national work of the first rank.” 

The means required to carry on this work, the Gov- 
ernment hopes, will be furnished by friends and patrons 
of youth, by the city and borough councils; direct State 
subvention can be looked for only in exceptional cases. 
Generous foundations for this purpose will, no doubt, 
multiply from year to year. 

The organs of government in Province, District and 
Circuit (Kreis-County) are expected to do all in their 
power to further Jugendpflege by personal service and 
by placing public buildings, halls, playgrounds, etc., at 
the disposal of the young folks’ organizations. To insure 
success State, Church and School must collaborate. “His 
Majesty’s Ministry counts especially on the valuable as- 
sistance of the clergy of every denomination.” 

The Government has no intention to establish State 
institutions with compulsory attendance for the gradu- 
ates from the elementary schools. “The sole purpose of 
its interference,’ says the Rescript, “is to encourage and 
increase the efficiency of existing organizations, institu- 
tions and arrangements for the rising generation, and to 
lend a helping hand towards the founding of new ones. 
The greatest possible freedom of action must be left to 
those engaged in social work among the young, and every 
semblance of bureaucracy or pressure from above must 
be carefully avoided.” 

In conclusion, the formation of Local Committees for 
Jugendpflege is strongly recommended. These commit- 


tees should be composed, as far as possible, of influential” 
private persons: clergymen, teachers, physicians, farm- 
ers, business-men, etc. ‘In the prudence and self-sacri- 
ficing spirit of these men and women, in their patience 
and fidelity to duty, their love of the young folks for 
whom they labor, and of the fatherland which they hope 
to benefit lies the secret of success.” 

Time alone will show whether the vigorous impulse 
given by the Government to the systematic care of youth 
will have the desired effect. “One good result is sure to 
come of it,” a prominent social worker of Cologne told 
the writer; “the moral even more than the promised ma- 
terial support of the public authorities will enable us to 
develop and perfect our splendid system of young men’s 
organizations and make it still more effective as a barrier 
against the advancing flood of Socialism.” 

GEORGE METLAKE. 


With Workers for Boys in Their Teens 


The writer’s opposition to the juvenile club—as a 
priest’s undertaking—places him under the obligation of 
discussing a very different sort of gathering. Obviously, 
organized youngsters must by some manner of means be 
brought regularly together; hence distrust of the club 
attracts attention to the alternate rendezvous, which, after 
all, is the central and all-important feature of the boy 
saving apostolate, the religious meeting, 

The first inquiry connected with this assembly, occur- 
ring, as is here supposed, at an evening hour, concerns 
the place in which the assembly may better be convened. 
The writer’s vote is that the meeting be held always in 
the church or chapel and before the Sanctuary light. 
This matter should be decided with an eye to the precise 
spiritual benefits obtainable for boys by means of their 
union. Now, amongst these blessings is a salutary, re- 
spectful familiarity for the House of God. Nobody 
doubts that adult Catholics worship far more fruitfully 
before the Altar than in a less sacred place; but what is 
here found helpful to men and women should be judged 
helpful @ fortiori to their juniors. The latter especially 
need the stimulus that devotion receives from being “ex- 
ercised within holy surroundings. 

And this view gathers force from the fact that our 
labors are in a great part directed to the sons of careless 
parents. It will be easily admitted that these thought- 
less young fellows are all the more likely to conceive an 
attachment to their spiritual Mother if unreservedly wel- 
comed within her material temple. How sad, then, that 
on gaining some little interest in Church affairs such 
chaps should be led for the exercises that might 
strengthen their new disposition to a school hall or base- 
ment place! Assuredly much is done for juvenile vesti- 
bule worshippers, the junior detachment of the “Pope’s 
Standing Army,” when they are led to exchange the 
street doors of the church for its front pews, which they 
are cordially expected to fill. 
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Neither, seemingly, does great weight attach to the 
reasons usually advanced for denying the boys the Sanc- 
tuary., Often sentence of exile is pronounced through 
fear that youngsters would not behave themselves in a 
way befitting sacred precincts; but this distrust will yield 
to the consideration that the Sanctuary offers its own 
telling contribution of restraint on Catholic youth. To 
be sure, this sacred influence is not constantly felt by all 
of the worshippers; nevertheless, it is at every moment 
effective on at least many of their number, and through 
these it indirectly reaches the rest. In other instances 
directors who lead their charges past the church doors 
to some unsanctified place are under the impression that, 
on certain matters, the boys can be addressed to better 
advantage if instructed very pointedly and plainly by 
themselves. In this connection, however, may it not be 
suggested that anything ill-adapted to a mixed congre- 
gation is better withheld from the juvenile throng, and 
reserved for the Confessional advice to such individuals 
as are especially concerned? 

Indeed, when grown people are thought of, a new 
reason arises for making the House of God the scene of 
the meetings. Adults in small numbers at least will 
follow the boys to the church, but nowhere else; and, 
fortunately, the presence of adults always has a sobering 
effect on the mischievousness of the juvenile congrega- 
tion. Accordingly, to the boys’ spiritual guide the temple 
of religion can become, as of old, something of a secure 
refuge. Established there, and contemplating a number 
of men and women seated about his younger friends, he 
can devote himself to pious proceedings with much of 
the confidence of an Apostle, enjoying police protection 
while at work. : 

It must be noted, however, that the selection of the 
church for the religious gathering supposes a preliminary 
gathering elsewhere. Disaster is courted by one who 
makes the sacred edifice a place of storage for lads ar- 
riving ahead of the appointed hour. The fear of being 
obliged to spend some moments where serious, decorous 
conduct is exacted inevitably causes nearly all hands to 
come late. The boys present themselves, in theory, just 
on time; but in practice after the exercises have begun. 
Meanwhile the present temptation to late coming can be 
obviated by recourse to a hall or yard (even the street 
answers well enough), wherein early arrivals may enjoy 
a “free and easy time” until the service opens. In fact, 
the prospect of tumbling about a bit before serious do- 
ings begin will be found to serve as an attraction in 
favor of the meeting. 

It must be acknowledged that the waiting crowd thus 
created is anything but devout in its appearance and 
activities. Indeed, the observer needs no little faith in 
the well-concealed religiosity of boy nature to believe 
~ that the whistling, shouting, jostling aggregation of slid- 
ers, pushers and wrestlers can be metmorphosed offhand 
into something of a quiet, prayerful body. When tested, 
however, the rompers unfailingly give the hoped for re- 


sponse. At the appointed signal, “stripping” themselves 
“of the old man and his deeds and putting on the new,” 
they flock cheerfully into the church, 


GEORGE QUIN, S.J. 


Religious Intolerance in Russia 


When, six years ago, Russia proclaimed freedom of 
worship to all the subjects within her vast dominions it 
seemed as if religious oppression had passed away for- 
ever from the land of the Czar. The ukase of Nicolas 
II, dated April 17, 1905, extended to every Russian citi- 
zen the full liberty of openly professing whatever Chris- 
tian creed his conscience might prompt him to embrace. 
This decree promised to be no less significant for the 
Catholics of the empire than the edict of Milan had been 
for the poor remnant of Christians who had survived 
the persecution of Diocletian. Two thousand Catholics 
in the Chelm district had for decades of years awaited 
this act with the most eager longing. The terrible suf- 
ferings inflicted ttpon them for their loyalty to the faith 
of their fathers would now, they fondly believed, come 
to an end. Of the speedy fulfillment of this hope the 
constitutional manifesto of October 17, 1905, gave them 
additional assurance. 

The reality, however, was to be far different from the 
promises. It was not long before the victims were given 
to understand the practical. application of the decree. 
The principles. it laid down were, according to its own 
provisions, to be effectively carried out by the various 
legislative bodies in the government. Six years have now 
elapsed, and no relief has been afforded. A few doubtful 
projects, savoring very little of anything like religious 
liberty, were accepted by the Duma, but they never passed 
the Upper House. The decree was in the meanwhile 
carried into effect by provisional regulations and min- 
isterial circulars until nothing but the mere tatters were 
left of the original Magna Charta. A bitter persecution 
has again broken out against the Church. 

In permitting members of the orthodox faith to enter 
other Christian denominations the emperor had indicated 
no restrictions. Only a few months later, however, the 
Synod declared that this liberty could not be extended 
to the army, since apostacy from the orthodox church 
would reflect disgrace upon the national banner. Again, 
the ukase demands that converts must have attained to 
their majority before permission can be granted them to 
leave the state church. The precise .age is not defined. 
At first this period was interpreted as the age of eighteen 
years for men and sixteen for women. Soon it was said 
to mean the legal age of twenty-one years for both sexes. 
Though considered fit to choose a mate for life, they 
were not thought fit before this period to adopt the re- 
ligion which their conscience urged them to enter. An- 
other instance is the case of parents who wish to bring 
their children to the faith they have embraced. This, 
according to the decree, may be done if the children are 
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under fourteen years and both the parents have left the 
orthodox church. Now the interpretation is given that 
if one of the parents had formerly been a Catholic this 
privilege cannot be claimed, since both the parents had 
not fallen away from orthodoxy. 

A series of formalities, moreover, has made the tran- 
sition from the established church to any other exceed- 
ingly difficult. First, the permission of the administra- 
tion, usually of the governor himself or other supreme 
magistrate in the community, is required. This license 
must then be submitted to the ecclesiastical authorities 
of the established church. These, in their turn, notify 
the police to summon “the delinquent,” who must justify 
himself in their court for the step he wishes to take by 
explaining the motives of his resolution. Then follow 
all the possible expedients of official intimidation or per- 
suasion to unsettle the new convert. Nor is this the end. 
A month must elapse before the formalities can be con- 
cluded, when a legal document is to be drawn up licens- 
ing the holder to be enrolled in another denomination. 
In practice, however, it happens only too often that the 
civil magistrates simply ignore the petition made to them, 
and Catholic bishops are in such cases utterly helpless. 
The moral torture, moreover, which the poor convert 
must undergo in being forced patiently to listen to the 
exhortations or vituperations of the officials is often most 
excruciating. 

In localities where Catholics are in greater numbers 
the battle which is waged against them is more embit- 
tered. The orthodox clergy use promises and threats, 
and at times they succeed, by the assistance of the police, 
in their work of intimidation. If it becomes apparent 
that a Catholic priest has helped the petitioner, and per- 
haps has even drawn up the petition himself, there are 
ways of making him answerable to the law for striving 
to compass the apostasy of a Russian from the estab- 
lished church. Religious propaganda, it is to be observed, 
remains the exclusive privilege of the state church. Cath- 
olics may not even carry on any apostolate among mem- 
bers of Christian denominations other than the orthodox 
church. Even the baptism of a Jew cannot legally be 
performed by a Catholic priest except with the special 
permission of the Minister of the Interior. 

We see, then, how the edict of toleration has been 
hemmed in by a thousand and one restrictions. It had 
been promised that the convert to Catholicism was to 
preserve all his personal and civil rights. In reality, how- 
ever, all public officials who would enter the Church are 
deprived of their occupation, and pretexts for bringing 
this about are easily found. The offspring of mixed 
marriages must be baptized in the established church, 
even against the will of both the parents. The marriage 
itself must likewise take place before the orthodox min- 
ister. Under these circumstances the Catholic Church 
can neither supply a dispensation nor bless the marriage, 
which, according to the decree “Ne temere,” becomes 
invalid. Such marriages are multiplying every day. 


These formalities, regulations and legal chicaneries 
have naturally invited attempts to circumvent them. But 
that only offered an occasion for hundreds of lawsuits 
against the Catholic clergy and for a renewal on the 
part of the government of its systematic persecution of 
the Church. Priests were cited to appear before the 
court and confronted with the accusations of having re- 
ceived into the Church persons who had not attained the 
legal age, or who had received no permission from the 
local governor, or perhaps for having presumed to bap- 
tize children born of mixed marriages, or even to bless 
the nuptials. The penalties for such offences mounted 
as high as three hundred rubles, together with depriva- 
tion of office from three to six months. During this 
time their parishes were left without spiritual ministra- 
tion, while the parents, in the case where one was an 
orthodox Christian and the child had received Catholic 
baptism, were left to reflect upon their action amid the 
horrors of a Russian dungeon. be 


Surrendering the Philippines 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the Trans- 
Mississippi Commercial Congress adjourned at Kansas 
City, Mo., November 18. A feature of the closing day 
was an address of Martin Egan, proprietor of the Cable . 
News American, Manila; P. I., who said: “The man 
who proposes to sell or give away the Philippines and 
their peoples, the majority of whom constitute the only 
Christian race in the Orient, does not know the temper 
of the Christian people of the United States. Such a 
barter or abandonment would be an act of barbarism to 
the Filipino people that would make the name xmerican’ 
a reproach to the world.” 

Yet there are some, perhaps many, Americans who 
would have the United States Government part with 
the Philippine Islands without more ado. The Anti- 
Imperialistic League of Boston represents the most un-— 
compromising upholders of this view. They keep up 
the circulation of a class of literature which we think 
will do more harm than good to their cause. Their 
latest publication is an article by one Sixto Lopez, which 
is taken from the Philippines Free Press of Manila, 
July 8 and 15. Mr. Lopez, with the hope of furthering 
the cause of Filipino independence, denies absolutely 
that Spain civilized the natives. “The Filipinos were a 
civilized people,” he says, “when Spain went to the Is- 
lands, and they simply exchanged one form of civiliza- 
tion for another. The Filipinos, at the time 
when Spain came to the Islands, were as high in the 
scale of civilization as Spain itself—in some things 
higher. They had a written language; they had schools 
in every town and village; they had manufactures and 
an extensive internal and external commerce; they had 
a Federal government, part of which remains in form 
and part in name at the present time; their laws relating 
to slavery were superior to anything ever enacted in the 
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civilized world, being in favor of the slave and not of 
the master. It was, therefore,” says Mr. Lopez, “a sim- 
ple and ngtural thing for them to exchange the outward 
forms of their own civilization for those of the 
European.” 

This is rewriting history with a vengeance. But Mr. 
Lopez musses the point. Whatever may have been the 
civilization of the Filipinos at the coming of the Spanish 
missionaries, to the latter is due the credit that they 
converted the Filipinos to Christianity. Rome and 
Athens had their civilization long before the apostles 
preached the Gospel of Christ. But the pagan world 
did not adopt the new religion by merely changing its 
dress. The martyrs shed their blood, not for outward 
forms of worship, but for their belief. The East In- 
dians, the Chinese and the Japanese of to-day all in like 
manner possess a civilization, and arduous are the labors 
of the missionaries to win them to Christ. 

Their conversion to Christianity should be an easy 
task if this conversion might be effected by a mere ex- 
change of outward forms. But the civilization they 
possess, like the cruder one of the primitive Filipinos, 
is a pagan civilization ; and from paganism to Christianity 
is a far cry. ‘Christianity transforms the whole man. 
It imparts a new life. It teaches man new truths and 
points out new duties; it unfolds to him a higher destiny 
than he could ever naturally aspire to, and while filling 
his heart with aspirations in keeping with this destiny 
supplies him with the supernatural means by which he 
may courageously and successfully struggle to attain it. 

But as a matter of fact what was the state of civiliza- 

tion in the Philippine Islands before they were brought 
under the influence of Spain? In the historical intro- 
duction to the voluminous and luminous documentary 
history of the Philippine Islands, Edward Gaylord 
Bourne describes the inhabitants as “six or seven mil- 
lions of Malays, whose ancestors were raised from bar- 
barism, taught the forms and manners of civilized life, 
Christianized and:trained to labor by Catholic mission- 
aries three centuries ago. A common religion and a com- 
mon government have effaced in large measure earlier 
tribal differences and constituted them a people. 
They stand unique as the only large mass of Asiatics 
converted to Christianity in modern times. They have 
not been brought within the Christian pale by 
being torn from their natural environment and schooled 
through slavery; but, in their own home and protected 
from general contact with Europeans until recent times, 
they have been moulded through the patient teaching, 
parental discipline and self-sacrificing devotion of the 
missionaries into a whole unlike any similar body else- 
where in the world.” A. 

The first permanent Spanish settlement in the Philip- 
pines was founded by the famous Miguel Lopez de 
Legaspi, in 1565. He began by winning the hearts 
of the natives, and before his death, seven years 
later, he had explored and pacified a large part of the 


Island territory. Legaspi, after four years residence, 
writes thus of the natives of Cebu: “They are a crafty 
and treacherous race. They are a people ex- 
tremely fickle, untruthful and full of superstitions. Ne 
law binds relative to relative, parents to children, or 
brother to brother. If a man in some time of 
need shelters a relative or a brother in his house, sup- 
ports him, and provides him with food for a few days, 
he will consider that relative as his slave from that time 
on. . . . At times they sell their own children. 

I believe that these natives could be easily sub- 
dued by good treatment and the display of kindness.” 

All this hardly bears out Mr. Sixto Lopez in his state- 
ment that when Spain came to the Islands the Filipinos 
possessed a civilization equal and in some respects super- 
ior to that of Spain herself. Nor will the exchange of 
the outward forms of their civilization for those of the 
European explain what Dean Worcester writes concerning 
their present condition. His estimate appears in the 
United States Census Report for 1903. He says: “The 
traveler cannot fail to be impressed by his (the 
Filipino’s) open-handed and cheerful hospitality. He 
will go to any amount of trouble, and often to no little 
expense, in order to accommodate some special stranger. 

Hardly less noticeable than the almost universal 
hospitality are the well-regulated homes and the happy 
family life which one soon finds to be the rule. Children 
are orderly, respectful and obedient to their parents. The 
native is self-respecting and self-restrained to a remark- 
able degree. He is patient under misfortune 
and forebearing under provocation. He is a kind father 
and a dutiful son. His aged relatives are never left in 
want, but are brought to his home and are welcome to 
share the best that it affords to the end of their days.” 

As for slavery, it is well for anti-imperialists and others 
to remember that statutory recognition of slavery oc- 
curred in Massachusetts in 1641, in Connecticut in 1650, 
in Virgina in 1661, and later in the other colonies, 
whereas by the ship in which Salazar sailed with the 
Augustinian Fathers, in 1581, a new decree was carried 
from his majesty, the King of Spain, ordering with much 
rigor, and in strong terms that the Spaniards should at 
once liberate the slaves whom they held, under whatever 
circumstances they might have obtained them. 

The cause of the Filipinos will not be advanced by 
falsifying history and belittling the services to Christian 
civilization of the devoted missionaries who led the bar- 
barous inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, as the apos- 
tles did the Gentiles, from the darkness of paganism to 
the light of the Gospel, and made them joint heirs with 
Christians the world over in the inhe1itance of the 
Faith. EDWARD SPILLANE, S.J. 
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“A Christian theatre!” exclaims a modern Parisian— 
and he is an authority on such matters—“‘it is to laugh. 
You might as well speak of a very virtuous libertine.” 
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Nor is he far from the truth. Even in New York it is 
almost impossible to be present at a play without violat- 
ing all the proprieties, intellectual as well as moral. 
Possibly it is not almost, but altogether, true in Paris. 
Nevertheless the announcement is made that on the 19th 
of November “The Christian Theatre” was inaugurated 
by a matinee representation of Henri de Bornier’s mas- 
terpiece, “La Fille de Roland,” and the stage was occu- 
pied not by. amateurs, but professionals. The theatre is 
near the Metropolitan Station of the Quai de Passy, 
and a genuine attempt is going to be made to see if there 
are enough of decent theatregoing people in Paris who 
really desire a change from the present intolerable con- 
ditions. Possibly something of the same sort might be 
done elsewhere. 


2S. 


We have already suggested that Bishop Farthing of 
Montreal would do well to take counsel with his brethren 
beyond the limits of Canada with regard to the hot at- 

-tack he is making on the Ne Temere decree; and we 
quoted on one occasion wise words on the subject from 
an English clergyman. 

The London Guardian of October 27 gives a word of 
warning coming from Australia. The Protestant Bishop 
of Adelaide told his synod that though he does not like the 
decree as it affects Anglicans, he recognizes that “any 
branch of the Church has the right to lay down rules as 
to the celebration of marriage between its members, and 
hence he cannot consider that the Church of Rome has 
exceeded her powers.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mexico’s New National Catholic Party 


Mexico, November 19, 1911. 

It was an unwonted, though stirring, scene when 7,000 
Catholics met in the Cathedral of Mexico to hear Mass 
and invoke the assistance of the Holy Ghost on their 
work, on the 16th of August of the present year. They 
were inaugurating their first convention after nearly 
sixty years of abstention from politics. The Mass was 
celebrated by the Archbishop of Mexico, and more than 
3,000 people received Holy Communion. On the follow- 
ing four days the Catholic Convention held its meetings, 
morning and evening. On the third day the subject was 
the proposal of a ticket for the election of President and 
Vice-President of the Mexican Republic. The discus- 
sion as to candidates lasted for more than six hours. 
Four hundred ‘delegates from all parts of Mexico were 
in attendance, and from all appearances it seemed that 
no satisfactory result would be obtained. The popular 
candidates were Mr. Madero and General Reyes; the 
latter, however, with only a limited chance. 

A great number of the delegates in their speeches ad- 
vocated total abstention. It was urged by them that the 
Catholic group could not vote for Mr. Madero, he being 
a Freemason and a spiritist. On the other hand, there 
were many delegates who said that Mr. Madero had 
brought about a Revolution in Mexico which was alto- 
gether favorable to Catholics, on account of the principle 
of liberty which it proclaimed. They proposed as a po- 


litical ticket for the Catholic party, Madero and de la 
Barra, Madero being a popular candidate and de la 
Barra a well-known Catholic, who had given proofs of 
his ability as a statesman and diplomat. 

It was only after many hours of discussion that the 
question was put to a vote, and, on the suggestion of one 
of the delegates, the assembly stood up in order to invoke 
again the assistance of God on the delicate matter in 
hand. Lic. Manuel de la Hoz, in the midst of a most 
imposing silence, recited in a clear voice the “Veni 
Creator Spiritus,” and forthwith the votes were taken, 
and the ticket Madero and de la Barra obtained a ma- 
jority. 

So far the Catholic Convention. . But no sooner was 
the result known through the papers than a storm of 
public opinion swept through the whole country. The 
Catholic party was criticized not only by Liberals, but 
even by many Catholics; the point was, how could a 
Catholic vote for a non-Catholic? However, after sev- 
eral weeks, the leaders of the Catholic party were able 
to make clear their position, and when the time for the 
elections came, in October, they scored nearly 1,000 
electors against their opponents’ ticket, which. was Ma- 
dero and Pino-Suarez, the latter obtaining a majority 
of less than 2,000 votes over the Catholic party. Of 
course, it must be noticed that the Catholics were putting 
forth Mr. Madero as their candidate for the Presidency, 
and that the only question between them and their ad- 
versaries was that of the Vice-Presidency. Although 
their ticket was defeated on this point, the whole cam- 
paign served as a test of what they could do in politics. 
There is absolutely no doubt that fraud and a great deal 
of bribery took place in the opposite camp; there was 
also a most unfavorable circumstance in the way, and 
it was that de la Barra on several occasions made pub- 
lic his determination not to be a candidate for either the 
Presidency or the Vice-Presidency during the coming 
term. 


The foregoing account may suffice to give an idea of 
the formation of the new Catholic party in Mexico. I 
have called it the new Catholic party, because, although 
in matters religious it is the same as the old Conserva- 
tive party who brought about the French intervention, 
and offered the Imperial throne to Maximilian, yet, po- 
litically speaking, the Catholic party has absolutely no 
connection with the past. In its program it has admitted 
the Democratic principle and the Republican Constitu- 
tion of Mexico. As regards the Reform ‘Laws, which in 
many of their articles attack Catholic institutions and 
liberty, the Catholic party resérves itself the right to 
alter them through the Chamber of Deputies. 

I will add only one word respecting the Catholic party, 
and it refers to its attitude and relations toward the 
United States. The old Conservative party were. con- 
sidered, and were in reality, the natural enemies of the 
Americans. The reason is not far to seek. The Amer- 
icans had helped out Benito Juarez and the Mexican 
Liberals against the Catholics, and in those days there 
was not yet in the United States the wonderful impar- 
tiality and even protection to Catholics that we.witness 
nowadays. On the other hand, the Mexican Catholics 
used to think that the Americans intended some day 
to invade and finally annex their country. At the 
present time all such ideas may be said to have vanished. 
The Catholics,.as a group, look up to the United States 
as a country of real freedom, and they long to see them- 
selves treated in the same way as their co-religionists in 
their neighbor’s country. Of course, it is only because 
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they have been pushed aside and ignored for half a cen- 
tury in their own land that they are still in a mood of 
fear and ,apprehension as regards their situation; but 
it does hot require any set of statistics to prove 
that if they only will they can form a crushing majority 
within the next term in Mexico, The Catholic party has 
made a noble start, and within a very short time it has 
secured the sympathy of many people, who, though they 
be liberals or free thinkers, have nevertheless given public 
testimony to its achievements and prospects. Certainly, 
the Catholic party represents the principles of peace, 
order, progress and prosperity, and all those who are in 
any way interested in Mexico will view with pleasure 
whatever success it may attain in the future. 
Em. Amor. 


Spain’s Case, by a Spaniard 


Manprip, October 22, 1911. 

Hardly had the echoes of the latest revolutionary ex- 
plosion died away in the province of Valencia, where it 
was most perceptible, hardly had the courts begun to 
examine the charges of murder and arson and other 
crimes, when the Radicals, whose aim was to defeat 
justice and secure impunity for the criminals, began an 
infamous campaign of defamation, slander and falsehood 
by averring repeatedly and publicly that prisoners in the 
Valencia jail had been subjected to horrible tortures for 
the sake of wringing from them a confession of com- 
plicity in the crimes of Cullera. 

Three Radical deputies, Azzati, Barral and Beltran, 
friends and followers of Lerroux, were selected to make 
‘and press the charges before the President of the Coun- 
cil. The first of these positively declared that he had in 
his possession some garments of one of the prisoners, 
which had been bloodied as a result of the tortures inflict- 
ed on their wearer in the prison. Public opinion, it is 
true, attached very little importance to the ravings of 
Azzati, for it was the third or fourth time that revolu- 
tionists and anarchists had made similar charges in 
Spain. Much less did the Government believe that they 
had a foundation in fact, for it understood that the ob- 
ject was to stir up in foreign countries a campaign such 
as that at the time of the execution of Ferrer. 

Sefior Canalejas, however, at once took an attitude 
which met with general approval. Animated by a patri- 
otic desire to do away with that silly persuasion which 
makes out Spain to be a barbarous and bloody-minded 
country, the chosen abode of the spy and the executioner, 
he ordered an immediate investigation of the charges for 
the purpose of fixing the responsibility for the outrage, 
if outrage there had been. ay ot 

A commission of seven physicians, four civilians and 

three from the army, all standing high in their profession 
and in the opinion of their fellow-citizens, subjected to 
a searching physical examination each and every one of 

_the prisoners who, as rumor had it, had been tortured. 
The report, which was given under oath and signed by 
all seven, could not be more explicit. “In the detailed 
physical examination,” they say, “we have not found 
signs or traces that the accused have suffered torture. 

The trickery of the Radicals has been laid bare. They 

’ and their newspapers deserve the execrations of all pa- 
triots and all honorable men, for they were willing to 
sacrifice the good name of Spain just to further their 
ambitious political schemes. !t 1s due to such slanderers 
and falsifiers that. foreigners have formed opinions of 
Spain which are quite erroneous and absolutely unjust. 


Spain is far from being the home of the spy and the 
hangman. If anything can be thrown up against us, 
it is that we have too much of the wrong kind of liberty, 
civil, political and religious. Hardly could one find in 
Europe or elsewhere a country where there is a greater 
use or a greater abuse of liberty. The public platform, 
the professor’s chair, the printed book and the newspaper 
are free with a freedom which goes beyond what is 
proper and sinks into libertinism and license. If one 
wishes to secure a professorship in a Government insti- 
tution, or to obtain a judgeship, or to enter the army or 
navy, or to hold any office under the Government, no 
questions are put as to one’s political opinions or religious 
belief. In the Spanish University there are rationalistic 
and atheistic professors, who, with absolute freedom, 
teach what is against the Catholic religion. The news- 
papers recognize and know no curb to their incessant at- 
tacks on organizations and persons. The same is to be 
said of every other manifestation of the social life of the 
nation. 


How is it, then, it may be asked, that in the eyes of 
other nations Spain as a nation is reactionary, medieval, 
and tyrannical? The explanation is simple. There was 
a time, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when Spain, victorious over Protestantism, was the first 
power in Europe. The history of that time was written 
not by Spaniards but by foreigners, by men who favored 
Protestantism and hated Spain, and who, therefore, took 
much comfort in heaping upon our country all sorts of 
evil and injustice. They distorted facts, concealed the 
truth, and depicted the Spanish nation as best suited 
their interests, their passions, their political views, or 
their religious prejudices. Thus was forged the grue- 
some tale of Spain’s national life. This tale, hard as it 
is to admit the fact, has received a color of truth from 
some Spaniards, who, carried away by political passion, 
have given to unsubstantial shadows an appearance of 
historical reality. 

Spain’s greatest enemy is the monumental ignorance 
of her which prevails beyond her borders. We are not 
known; worse still, people do not wish to know us. One 
might almost say they purposely close their eyes that 
they may not know what we truly are. There has yet 
to arrive on our shores the observer, the traveler, who 
will study us with absolute impartiality and dispassion- 
ately describe us, with our defects, which are great 
enough in all conscience, and with our good qualities, | 
which are not few nor insignificant. Then might the 
world have a faithful and exact picture of Spain as she 
is to-day, a picture that would truly represent a living 
reality. Then would it be seen more clearly than the sun 
at midday that the black, reactionary, barbarous Spain, 
unalterably turned away from the great ideals of justice, 
civilization and modern progress, is a myth, a fable, a 
pure invention of the systematic slanderers of our name. 
We are law-abiding; no criminal code is milder than 
ours; advanced political thought, call it liberty or democ- 
racy, all, in a word, that goes to make up the ideal of 
modern society, reaches developments here which are 
perhaps unknown elsewhere, whether it be in the old 
world or in the new. 

If all this were seen and known, and as it were handled 
by foreigners, the world would not be treated to the sad 
spectacle of a monument in Brussels with an inscription 
to the effect that Francisco Ferrer y Guardia, shot at 
Montjuich, fell a martyr to freedom of thought and a 
victim of clerical intolerance. 

NorBERTO TORCAL. 
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Bs French Chivalry 


i 

We are accustomed in this part of the world to see the 
police suddenly descend on a gambling resort, batter 
down the doors and carry off the gamblers and their ap- 
paratus. They do not attempt anything like that in 
France. They seek more audacious criminals. Thus the 


other day 150 gendarmes were seen at an early hour in. 


the morning battering down a door on one of the streets 
of Lyons. It took twenty-five minutes to gain an en- 
trance, and when the door yielded the uniformed and 
armed officials bravely marched into the building and 
seized nine “Little Sisters” of the poor, who were quietly 
saying their prayers in the chapel. A squad of three po- 
licemen was assigned for each nun, and the twenty-seven 
guardians of the peace heroically made for the door 
with their prisoners, who were not allowed to take a 
scrap of clothing with them except what they had on their 
backs. Once in the street, the prisoners were sent about 
their business, and were forbidden ever to enter the 
house again. It became Government property. 

Who were these Little Sisters? They were the Little 
Sisters of the Assumption, and their sole occupation 
was to go to the garrets and cellars of the poor of the 
city, to clean up the dirty rooms, wash the children, take 
care of the sick, and all without a penny of recompense; 
for the poor have nothing to give them. One hundred 
and fifty police to seize nine little defenceless and unre- 
sisting womén! What heroes those French policemen 
must be! What a government, and what a people! The 
Lyons outrage is only the first step in a general crusade. 
The greater establishments of charity have all been abol- 
ished, and now the Little Sisters, whose days and nights 
are spent in the wretched dwellings of the poor are at- 
tacked. They are enemies of the Republic. The days of 
chivalry have indeed departed from France. 
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Luther and Dr. McGiffert 


The Professor of History in the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York, the well-known Dr. McGiffert, 
has at last concluded his series of contributions to the 
Century Magazine on “Martin Luther and His Work.” 

On the whole, perhaps, Catholics have no great reason 
to be dissatisfied with the way the case has been 
presented in the Century. Luther is admitted to have 
been, at least in the beginning, a very pious and zealous 
monk, living and laboring in a strict and learned com- 
munity which had won the esteem and confidence of the 
university city of which it was an ornament. All the 
conditions and surroundings are in direct conflict with 
the still prevalent Protestant superstition about pre- 
Reformation monasticism. 

As the story proceeds we discover that Luther becomes 
bibulous, blasphemous, unchaste and obscene only when 
he leaves the Church. We follow him through all the 
scenes of his tempestuous career, noting the havoc that 
his now unbridled passions inflict, not only on his own 
country, but on all Europe and on all the centuries since 
then, until we finally stand at his bedside where he is 
breathing his last in a stupor after a stroke of apoplexy. 
The figure of this terrible religious anarchist is “titanic” 
indeed, but far from saintly. He became conspicuous in 
history not so much because of any unusual qualities of 
intellect, but because he trampled ruthlessly on all the 
laws of God. 

But, though Catholics may read the unpleasant story 
undisturbed, there is every reason why many a sincere © 
and earnest Protestant should feel outraged, chiefly by 
the concluding chapters of Dr. McGiffert’s latest con- 
tribution to history. With an abruptness, a rapidity and 
a frankness that is almost brutal—we trust he will for- 
give us for saying so—he frames a most appalling indict- 
ment against the whole religious system of which Martin 
Luther is the father and creator. In a few sharp sen- 
tences. that gleam like a knife he hacks and mangles 
Protestantism till it lies a lifeless corpse at his feet. He 
does not intend to do so. On the contrary, he admires it 
and proposes to be its champion. He becomes its exe- 
cutioner. 

According to him, Protestantism is not a religion at 
all. It has no connection with God Almighty. It does not 
make for holiness of life. Its object is not the service of 
God. It does not concern itself with the salvation of 
souls. Its aim is simply to do good to one’s fellow- 
man, not spiritual good—that is out of its purview—but 
whatever will be conducive to his worldly comfort and 
advancement. A typical instance of this kind of “good” 
is adduced in Luther’s lie about the Landgrave Philip, 
whom he allowed to live in adultery, or even to salve his 
conscience by a bigamous marriage, provided he kept it 
secret. This shameful procedure is vehemently defended 
by Luther as quite in keeping with “the supreme ethical 
motive’ or Protestantism, which is to do ‘good to our 
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fellow-man even by lying. Most shocking of all is that 
over these gross violations of the commonest decencies 
lies the thick varnish of religious cant and hypocrisy. 

But there is something more insulting still in this ex- 
traordinary defense of Protestantism. Christianity be- 
fore Luther’s time, we are told, “with its other-wordli- 
ness, its fruit in saintly character and spiritual devotion, 
lay like a blight on medieval society.” This “other- 
worldliness,”’ we are assured, “interrupted the advance 
of the classical world”—that is, the pagan world; but 
“Luther, by denying the identity of asceticism and other- 
worldliness with religion, removed the greatest barrier in 
the way of the modern spirit and made its growing 
prevalence possible ;” which means, if it means anything, 
that the prevalence and growth of modern paganism is 
due to the Protestant Reformation. In other words, the 
new religion went up with Luther to the high mountain, 
and when offered all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory thereof, it immediately closed the bargain, and has 
never ceased boasting since then of being the origin and 
source and chief promoter of all the wealth and material 
progress of modern times. 

In some respects the claim may be allowed, but it is 
scarcely a matter of boasting if neither the service of 
God, nor sanctity of life, nor the salvation of souls is 
permitted to stand in the way of its achievements. As- 
suredly, if the Professor’s picture of Protestantism is 
correct, the sooner thinking people leave it the better. 
How far his views are shared by his coreligionists we 
are unable to say. We trust that he is not announcing 
an actual or impending and widespread apostasy from 
Christ. 


Peace and Arbitration 


Though literature is pouring on us these days demand- 
ing that we urge Senators to vote for treaties of Arbitra- 
tion, we have not yet seen our way towards proffering 
advice to the Senatorial body. The Senators who have 
led the opposition to the pending treaties belong to both 
parties, hail from every section of the Union, and rank 
with the best constitutional lawyers of the country. Un- 
der these circumstances there could be no ground for 
our interference unless the Senate’s action seemed clearly 
in contradiction of fundamental ethics ; and we are not 
aware that any one deserving of consideration has pre- 
ferred such a charge. 

The non-Catholic gentlemen who have been flooding 
us with pro-arbitration pamphlets have suddenly awak- 
ened to the cogency of Catholic authority in such matters. 
They cite a few prominent Catholic names in favor of 
their contention, and place at the head of the list Pope 
Pius X. His Holiness, as becomes the representative of 
the Prince of Peace and the traditions of his predecessors, 
has blessed and encouraged every concerted action that 
aims at the establishment and maintenance of peace; but 
he has not intimated that the treaties before our Con- 


gress are in his judgment calculated to attain that object. 
A paper emanating from Rome, reliable in its news and 
usually sound in its views, but in no sense official, has 
rebuked the American Catholic Federation because its 
recent convention took no action on this question. It 
might, we think, have been taken for granted that Amer- 
ican Catholics, of whose loyalty and public spirit the Holy 
Father has so recently given notable and substantial ac- 
knowledgment, would be as zealous as any others for the 
peace of nations; but would also be the best judges of 
whether an American movement was calculated to attain 
that object, or, where opinions differed and racial feelings 
were likely to be aroused, whether it would be wise to 
make definite pronouncement for or against such a move- 
ment. 

The main treaty now before the Senate concerns the 
future relations of the United States and Great Britain, 
and its discussion will synchronize with the celebration of 
the centenary of peace between these countries. This 
alone affords ground for the contention that there is 
no immediate danger of a rupture of the peaceful re- 
lations that have subsisted for a century. There was 
some friction at a time when civil war weakened the de- 
fensive power of our Government, but there is now no 
weakness, nor sign of weakness, in this commonwealth 
that would invite aggression. Therefore, it is argued, 
we have no need of such a treaty. : ; 

There are not a few, moreover, who see in it the pre- 
lude to the entangling alliances of which Washington 
forewarned us, and who read in the pronouncement of the 
Secretary of State for England that such an alliance, as 
against the other European nations, is ultimately intended. 
Now, as Mr. Roosevelt explained to the Berlin Univer- 
sity, we are a composite of all European peoples; and it 
would be neither politic nor peaceful needlessly to run 
the risk of antagonizing them, as we should inevitably 
do by allying ourselves, formally or informally, with a 
nation that is likely to be in conflict with any of the oth- 
ers. Besides, there are many weighty authorities, alto- 
gether uninfluenced by national prejudices, who hold 
that the Senate’s action is strictly constitutional, and that 
adherence to the Constitution is for us the best safe- 
guard of peace internally and externally. 


National Municipal League and Socialism 


The Milwaukee Journal of November 19 offers its 
readers an extended editorial comment on the statements 
made in the annual report of Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
civic expert of the National Municipal League, read at 


‘the yearly session of the league recently held in Rich- 


mond, Va. The report dealt to a considerable extent with 
Socialists as factors in city government, and particularly 
with the Socialistic administration of Milwaukee. The 
Journal declares that Mr. Woodruff, who is broad minded 
and tolerant and disposed to commend good and condemn 
evil, regardless of place or condition, has made a report 
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in the main fair and impartial. Some of the features of 
its comment will prove interesting to our.readers. 
Discussing Socialists in connection with city govern- 
ment, Mr. \Voodruff quotes the San Francisco platform 
as typical of the aims of the party: Eight hours a day, 
public work for the unemployed, improved shop sanita- 
tion and better housing, free public employment agencies, 
free text books and municipal ownership of public util- 
ities. All this, says the Journal, is neither Socialistic nor 


even a radical platform. 

“It causes no fear, as the people of Milwaukee can 
say from experience. It is a program in fact which 
will enlist the sympathy of good men everywhere, 
both inside and outside the Socialist ranks. It is a 
program being carried out in other cities with far 
more energy than in Milwaukee and by other par- 
ties than Socialists. 

“As to achieving these aims in Milwaukee, Mr. 
Woodruff says the Socialists have given an honest 
and fairly efficient administration in Milwaukee. 
Note the words ‘fairly efficient. The Socialists 
have done a few things in Milwaukee which should 
be commended, but not a fraction of the things 
which would entitle them to reelection by fair minded 
voters. Honesty alone is merely a basis from which 
good government must start. It must be supple- 
mented by ability to achieve much. Big aims can- 
not be carried out by bungling minds. And who 
can assert honestly that the Socialists in the Mil- 
waukee administration have not bungled? 

“Good aims must be given life by means of ability 
—by means of experts. The nominal heads of de- 
partments must have at least skilled men to do the 
real work. This is precisely where the Socialists 
have fallen down. Never have plums been handed 
out to party workers with more diligence than by the 
Socialists. Never has the odious Jacksonian prin- 
ciple of party spoils been more overworked than in 
the present administration. Great aims cannot be 
accomplished with minimum intelligence. Good in- 
tentions cannot take the place of science and skill in 
complex modern city administration.” 


And to offset the “few things done in Milwaukee 
which should be commended,” the Municipal League ex- 
pert cites numerous instances to show how the Socialists 
in that city have done many things detrimental to the 
growth of municipal virtue; they have emphasized class 
distinctions ; they are strangely intolerant in recognizing 
good in other parties and in other individuals ; they have 
attempted to attach all good to the “workingmen,” so 
called, in the Socialistic ranks and all evil to the cohorts 
of “special privilege” outside of their own party. 

Summing up his review of the report, the Journal 
writer gives this verdict regarding the achievements of 
Socialists during the first opportunity given to them in 


this country to show what the practical working out of 


their theories implies: “The Socialists in Milwaukee,” he 
says, “have not done one thing exclusively Socialistic, 
They have not done a fraction of what they promised. 
They have been disciples of progress only when attached 
to their own party. Virtue has been located only in their 
own party councils.” 


Ineffective Censoring 


A recent report of the Motion Picture Committee of 
the Woman’s Municipal League charges with laxity and 
inefficiency the National Board of Censorship that was 
instituted to pass judgment on all newly manufactured 
films. It is asserted that the censor’s decisions are mild 
and lenient, owing to the fact that salaries are paid, for 
the most part, by the Motion Picture Patents Company, 
in whose New York rooms the Board meets. These cir- 
cumstances, the report states, readily explain how a scan- 
dalous film called “The Nun” passed the censors last 
year. The laxity of the Board’s supervision is likewise 
indicated from a letter written by an inland city’s chief 
of police, in which he says: ‘We have had films come 
from New York which had been passed upon by some 
committee in New York that I refused to allow to be 
exposed here.” ; 

All newly made pictures, moreover, are not submit- 
ted, it seems, to the Board’s inspection, nor is any one 
hindered from privately importing objectionable films 
and putting them on exhibition without the censors’ ap- 
proval. It is also asserted that parts of moving pictures 
that the Board considers offensive are not always re- 
moved, and even whole series that are banned by the 
censors are afterwards exhibited. According to the re- 
port, the Board’s power to enforce its decrees is very 
limited. “We cannot play the part of police and prose- 
cutor and still maintain our cordial cooperative relations 
with the manufacturers,” the report explains, and ends 
by recommending that the censorship of moving pictures 
be taken out of the hands of an involuntary and in- 
formal committee and be given to a municipal board with 
authority to enforce its decrees. 

These are serious charges. There is now scarcely a 
village in the land without its moving picture hall, and 
as New York is the centre from which thousands of 
films are annually sent out, it is imperative that all such 
pictures, whether manufactured here or imported from 
abroad, should be submitted in the metropolis to a rigid 
and effective censorship before being released. The mil- 
lions of people, women and children in a large measure, 
who flock to these theatres will be protected in this way 
from immoral films at least, though it is much to be de- 
sired that as severe a censorship were exercised over the 
vaudeville entertainment commonly intermingled with 
the moving pictures, which is often much more objec- 
tionable than the pictures themselves. 

If these assertions of the Woman’s Municipal League 
are true, it is plain that this complaisant Board of Cen- 
sors, whom the film manufacturers support and provide 
with quarters, can hardly be trusted to forbid the release 
of all the pictures they should. It is equally plain that 
the manufacturers can now evade or disregard censorship 
with impunity. Why cannot the mayor or governor ap- 
point competent censors, who will be wholly independent- 
of the moving picture makers and free from their influ- 
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ence? Then, while awaiting the legislation of Congress 
on this important matter, State laws might be passed 
requiring, under heavy penalties, that every film. before 


its first public exhibition be submitted to the approval 
of this Board. 


“ A Merited Reproof 


‘The Inter Ocean of Chicago, in its issue of November 
19 contains an editorial which is so refreshingly honest 
and clean that it deserves a word of special commenda- 
tion. Ina lecture before the National Council of Women 
Dr. William T. Belfield, a distinguished member of the 
Rush Medical Faculty of that city, declared that for a 
man with the limited earning capacity of $3 a day to 
have more than three children was a crime against So- 
ciety. He advocated State legislation to regulate the 
number of a man’s children by the size of his income. 

The writer properly castigates the physician for his 
scandalous proposals, and reminds him that there are 
other considerations than a man’s income, and extremely 
important ones, that must be given due weight before 
passing finally on the question of large families, either 
for poor men or rich men. He suggests, too, that Dr. 
Belfield puts himself in strange company by his views. 
The idea of avoiding a surplusage of children in the 
family is most ancient. The Fijians, for example, as 
well as some other primitive peoples, hold somewhat 
similar opinions regarding the inconvenience of too many 
children, and they have been in the habit of getting rid 
of the unnecessary ones—generally the females. They 
do not go so far as to say the extra ones are a “crime 
against society,” but they generally treat them as a use- 
less burden. 

The only difference between the system proposed by 
Dr. Belfield, says the Inter Ocean editorial, “and the 
classic Fijian method is that the latter employs infanti- 
cide after birth, whereas the Doctor’s proposed plan 
would make necessary a kind of crime which a decent 
‘person mentions only when he has to. Dr. Belfield should 
be ashamed of himself.” . 


Modern Ithacans 


Many a patient Catholic who has vainly tried to catch 
an occasional glimpse of the altar or pulpit from behind 
the massive headgear that women are wearing nowa- 
days will read with interest that the ladies of a Protes- 
tant church at Ithaca, N. Y., voted to remove their large 
hats during divine service, so that the congregation could 
see the preacher. ‘It does not appear, however, that 
these obliging worshippers substituted veils or mantillas 
for the fashionable hats, as most Christians would have 
done. St. Paul’s missionary journeys carried him, of 
course, nearer ancient Ithaca than to its modern rival, 
but still the Apostle whom Protestantism loves to con- 
sider peculiarly its own had reason stirely to hope that 


these politie Ithacans of to-day would show more defer- 
ence to his well-known prejudice against a woman’s 
being in church bareheaded. For in the Saint’s first let- 
ter to the Corinthians he speaks rather pointedly on the 
subject: “Every woman praying or prophesying with 
her head not covered,” says the Apostle, “disgraceth her 
head; for it is all one as if she were shaven,” and in 
concluding his argument his decision is: “Therefore 
ought the woman to have a power over her head, because 
of the angels.” But, perhaps that Ithacan church is not 
much frequented by the angels. 


Who Cares for the Kaiser? 


Some one has dug up an old letter of Cardinal La- 
vigerie, the great churchman who gave Tunis to France. 
“If you are going to take Morocco,” said the Cardinal, 
twenty-seven years ago, “make sure that you have the 
consent of Europe. The least thing to be feared in 
Morocco is Morocco. It is Germany. Bismarck has his 
eyes on Morocco, and if French diplomacy is going to do 
anything it must be by a clear and explicit agreement 
which all Europe will be apprised of.” 

Years went by and Delcassé was in power. He was 
a great man in his own esteem, but was silly enough 
to utter the word which has now become historic, “Je me 
fiche du kaiser.’ “What do I care for the Kaiser?” He 
invited all the powers except Germany to divide up the 
coveted territory. To the nation he despised he said: 
“You will have nothing.” The result is that after hag- 
gling for months at Berlin, France lets go its grip on an 
immense part of the French Congo just to. keep the 
Kaiser in good humor. ; 


———__e @ e—_—__ 


The decision. of the American Federation of Labor to 
remain associated with the Civic Federation will, no 
doubt, meet with the approval of those who are watching 
the present conflict between Labor and Capital. Presi- 
dent Gompers’ spirited attack on the Socialists gives as- 
surance that the Socialists, however much they may try 
to identify the cause of labor with their own, will not 
succeed in their endeavor without a struggle. It is to 
be regretted that the United Mine Workers decreed last 
spring that John Mitchell must lose his membership in 
the Civic Federation or retire from the Union. It will 
now be in order for them to rescind their hasty action at 
the next convention. 


———_* @ @ 


On November 24 some of the Socialist members of 
the Municipal Council of Rome attempted to make an 
anti-war demonstration. Mayor Nathan made a patri- 
otic speech, which was applauded, and the session was 
suspended, not, however, before a fight ensued between 
the Socialists and their opponents. 
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THE GAELIC MOVEMENT 


A movement may be felt but it cannot be fully estimated 
until it has sent out the primal wave of its strength, and left 
the thousand ripples and cross-currents it embodied to break 
and clash in the track of its original direction. It is for those 
who have the good fortune to survive among the debris caused 
by some great upheaval of land or sea, rather than for those 
who were momentarily exalted to the heavens upon its original 
crest to properly appreciate the values and tendencies of any 
subsequent effects. 

The first great impetus of the Gaelic movement has surety 
come, and it has passed over our heads and left us sitting to- 
day among the ruins of preconceived notions and the tremor 
of developing hopes. The labors of Zeuss, Eugene O’Curry, 
Standish O’Grady and Whitley Stokes, whereby they originated 
the wave of pure scholarship and genuine love for a forgotten 
literature which made the whole movement possible, are already 
numbered with the works of giants of olden time, as their 
thought survives in the category of the Titanic. There had always 
been a few to interest themselves in Celtic literature as a 
freak, as a dialect or as a philological foundling, but these were 
the first men to conceive it as a possible and even as an in- 
tegral part of world-literature. 

To appreciate the Gaelic movement it is convenient to divide 
the company of Celtic scholars into two groups, the patriots and 
the philologists. The German and French professors on the 
one hand who have worked for the sake and love of learning, 
and on the other the Irishmen who have worked for the sake 
of learning but for the love of Ireland. Zeuss who had to 
choose at a critical moment in the history of the movement be- 
tween marrying a wife and publishing the “Grammatica Celtica,” 
may be taken as the founder and type of the sterner school, 
while Eugene O’Curry, who toiled for the glory of God and the 
honor of Erin more than for any scholastic motives, must be 
forever regarded as the embodiment of the hereditary Irish 
learning. Zeuss and the continental school which followed in 
the track of his book set to work to unravel from glosses and 
manuscripts scattered through the libraries of Europe the gram- 
matical forms of the language in its earliest and most complicated 
condition. Considering the extraordinary difficulty with which 
he was faced, and the substantial work which he literally put 
together out of oblivion and hieroglyph, Zeuss more than de- 
served the name of “the Celtic Champollion.” 

In his wake a galaxy of scholars broke out in all the centres 
of European erudition—Zimmer and Windisch in the German 
Universities, Pedersen in Denmark, Ascoli in Italy, and De 
Jubainville in Paris, whose literary faculty equal to his philologi- 
cal enabled him to restore the Irish epic to its rightful place 
in the writings of mankind, between the Iliad and the Chanson 
de Roland, while from Oxford Matthew Arnold piped a tenta- 
tive appeal pleading for the foundation of a Celtic chair among 
the British people, not only with a view to causing a variation 
in the charmed circle of classical letters but of eventually soften- 
ing the relations between the English and Irish races. 

In Ireland herself a small but patriotic school initiated by 
Eugene O’Curry and Archbishop MacHale had begun to struggle 
towards its unforeseen goal. Both of these true descendants of 
the great literary tradition of the Milesian race had worked as 
the Four Masters themselves had worked in the gloom that 
famine and disaster had spread over the country, and with the 
despairing thought at heart that they were the last of their 
line, and that none would come after them to perpetuate the 
learning of the Gael. O’Curry would not allow himself to 
specialize on any division of prose or poetry, but took upon him- 
self the infinite task of running his pen through the entire 
gamut of the national heritage in manuscript, which he sounded 


and sifted in a rough but affectionate fashion, until he was 
able to produce sufficient “manuscript materials of Irish history” 
to bring astonishment to Thomas Moore, the author of a four 
volume history of Ireland, in which he had betrayed not the 
least suspicion that annals from such a native source could have 
ever existed. 

MacHale, who might be considered the last of the fighting 
prelates who firmly believed in English government as the enemy 
of Faith and Fatherland, had made a heroic effort to perpetuate 
the living Irish tongue in Connaught, and to show his high opinion 
of the literary form for religious or secular purpose he had trans- 
lated six books of Homer as well as the five Books of Moses 
for the equal pleasure and edification of the archdiocese. In 
a lighter vein he had also reset Moore’s “Melodies” in an even 
more melodious form—giving rise to yet another of those unique 
phenomena which puzzle visitors to Ireland, for why the works 
of a national poet should ever require to be translated into the 
national tongue is a problem that only history itself could unveil. 

But the work of these two men passed unappreciated and 
almost unnoticed by their own generation. It was not until 
the close of the century that the movement broke into diverging 
fragments, into schools and societies of different aims, into 
poetry or into glamor, into a revival here or a test for local 
office there, into English drama or into Irish politics, but the 
main current of the patriotic school found a working apotheosis 
in the rise of the Gaelic League, a non-political and non-sectarian 
association, which though willing to inspire and organize issues 
of subsidiary importance has always kept in view one sole object 
to be toiled for unsparingly and unreservedly, the preservation 
of Irish as a live tongue in every one of the five provinces of 
Ireland, 

It is difficult but interesting to endeavor to sum up the prac- 
tical achievement of the League during the two decades that 
cover its operations. Briefly it has averted if it has not finally 
checked the decay of the language, but on the other hand it has 
engendered an extraordinary amount of patriotic electricity along 
many other wires than the philological, and it has come nigh 
to galvanizing whole parts of Ireland into a state of genuine and 
lasting nationalism. ; 

From the first a number of men and women and children 
have flung themselves into the linguistic breach that appeared 
to be opening upon the flanks of the Angliciser. From the 
highest motives of patriotism they set out to perform what were 
toilsome and to some even outlandish studies, but they won 
no small reward in the intellectual suppleness that such a toil 
necessarily begot, and in a certain streak of endurance which 
is more than often lacking to the otherwise richly endowed char- 
acter of the Celt. Perhaps the climax of this unexpected reward 
to this purely patriotic exercise has been the decision of the Rath- 
mines School of Commerce to introduce Gaelic sttdies as a 
philological highway to European languages, From colleges 
throughout the country as well comes the same story that Greek 
and Latin and even English itself is benefiting from comparative 
contact with the vernacular. 

But as a social and industrial force the effect of the Gaelic 
propaganda was even more widespread, for once the existence 
and primary rights of the Irish language had been conceded 
there was no limit that the Gaelic Leaguer could set on the 
resources of home production. Irish ink and Irish paper were 
required to record the native characters, and there arose a de- 
mand for Irish clothes, Irish tobacco and even Irish’ sermons 
for the heirs of Irish speech. Charwomen insisted on Irish soap, 
and even the tramps required guidance at the crossroads in 
their fathers’ tongue. It became soon apparent that the move- 
ment had acutely affected every cranny and corner of daily 
life, it had pas8ed from the realm of a vague idea to the pos- 
sibility of a working reality. A change in grammars had led 
to a transference of thought. 
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The situation in Ireland to-day must often appear chaotic, not 
only owing to the clash of the two camps of Gael and Gall, 
but owing to the different ways in which the Gaelic spirit has 
moved the different Gaels. While the tongue is dying out in 
some parts of the country, others which had experienced the 
loss a generation back are actually recovering it. Among in- 
dividuals some show their adhesion by a change of speech, 
others by a change of costume, others by a change of name, 
and as outward signs of the same inward and spiritual up- 
heaval the traveler may now remark an Irish trademark of Celtic 
design, or such a significant fact that letters addressed in the 
native tongue can now be delivered with only a day’s delay, 
or that whereas Irish tweeds atone time had to be sold as 
Scotch, the demand is so great to-day that the Scotch have 
to be passed off by unscrupulous tradesmen in their stead. 

In the realm of music and dancing some very definite progress 
has been made in restoring Irish airs and reels, while even 
more welcome is the reintroduction of the Irish war-pipes, after 
the lapse of centuries, to take the place of the German brass 
bands that have been hitherto considered indissociable with ma- 
terial and spiritual progress in Ireland. 

It is this same desire for native expression of life and death 
that led Mr. John Redmond at a recent Feis in Wicklow, to ap- 
peal to the Gaels present to supplement the modern monument 
raised to the memory of Parnell by one in more accordance with 
Celtic tradition, by heaping up a great carn of stones such as 
the Irish once loved to set over the fallen heroes of their 
race. The achievement of the League in affecting some 3,000 
schools under the management of the Board has been followed 
up in most schools under private influence, and has even led to 
the appearance of St. Edna’s, a full-fledged Gaelic school, which 
has broken through the trammels of the “Intermediate Board” 
by bringing up some hundred boys with Irish games, Irish dress, 
and Irish speech, as the natural accompaniments of their lives. 

Of the influence of the Gaelic movement on the religious 
world it is true to say that the Catholic Church of all institu- 
tions in Ireland has been least affected inwardly, and for this 
reason that the intensity of faith and devotion which it enshrined 
was in itself a Celtic characteristic requiring neither amendment 
nor revival. Outwardly, of course, there have been many 
changes. The church-builders have become nation-builders, and 
have demanded Irish materials for their structures. Prayer- 
books and stations of the cross are appearing with Irish charac- 
ters, and the “new curate” as a rule recites the Rosary in Irish, 
sicut erat in principio. 

A motive which besides a natural love of ‘the country has 
been very influential in winning the enthusiasm of the priests 
and the encouragement of the bishops has been their unanimous 
desire to arrest the literary development of Anglicisation of 
which the “Encyclopedia Britannica” is but the genteel and more 
respectable expression. The decay of the Gaelic tongue and 
the forgetfulness of the old Irish sagas has, unfortunately, never 
been followed by a corresponding love of the great English mas- 
ters. The only literature that has poured upon Irish shores 
in unlimited tonnage and garbage has always been of the penny 
dreadful or shilling-shocker variety, a type which even to the 
keenest upholder of the British connection must appear a weak 
substitute for the “Tragical Deaths and Sorrows” of Gaelic 
story-telling that once purged and delighted the emotions of the 
Celtic heart. 

But even when attempts have been made to combat unsought- 
for expansion of nameless authors by works bearing Catholic 
inspiration or Catholic sentiment, the latter have too often been 
of the weakling type of translation from Italian or French into 
English, that however orthodox, has generally failed to satisty 
the taste and demand of the Irish people. In the opinion of 
the best judges, the curates who toil among the fisher and 


mountain men, the Gaelic affords the expression of Celtic devo- 


tion that no other vehicle can approach. When one remembers 
how the seventeenth century exiles toiled to write and print the 
endless Irish books of devotion they sent home in days of 
blinding storm to keep alight the little lamp of Celtic Catholicism, 
the lamp kindled by the wonder-working three, Patrick, Bride 
and Columcille, one feels that the freedom of atmosphere in 
which it burns to-day is not the best reason that it should be 
quenched to be replaced by a chandelier of British thought of 
however orthodox a design. 

Nationally and finally, the scope of the movement has passed 
from the vague into the inconceivable. There is no end to the 
wars of the Gael and the Gall, or to the Battle of the Books 
in which the two races are engaged to-day. With her language 
and her history re-taught in her schools, Ireland may well rise 
to that position of strength and assertion that will lead her into 
the complete possession of her earthly heritage as well as into 
a deeper knowledge of that eternal mission which has never 
forsaken her. SHANE LESLIE. 


LITERATURE 


Important Papers on Socialism. 


Frequent requests are made for various articles on Socialism, 
which from time to time since 1903 have appeared in The 
Catholic Mind. As The Catholic Mind is published chiefly for 
subscribers, the additional copies printed with every issue are 
soon exhausted. To satisfy these requests, as well as to meet 
the wishes of many who would be pleased to have these several 
articles within easy reach, they are now reprinted and bound in 
one volume. As an introduction to this valuable set of docu- 
ments on Socialism, the famous Encyclical of Leo XIII is also 
placed in the compilation. The subject of Socialism is one of 
growing importance, in the intricacies of which no surer guide 
can be selected than the great Pontiff, who gave to the Catholic 
world in this Encyclical the fruit of his long experience and 
deep wisdom. His office of Chief Pastor would of itself entitle 
the Encyclical to the place of honor here accorded it. The 
names of the distinguished writers whose articles are reproduced 
in the collection are a guarantee of the merit of their con- 
tributions to the literature on Socialism. There is no desire to 
iprofit by this publication, but only to further a good word. The 
price has been limited to the cost of publication. 


The Superstition Called Socialism. By G. W. Dre TUNZEL- 
MANN. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

This book is the result of a series of lectures delivered before 
select students attending the school of instruction of the Anti- 
Socialist Union of England. It is offered primarily as an armory 
tor public speakers, but is likewise intended for every serious 
student of social economics. As a refutation of Socialism it 
is one of the strongest and most ably written volumes which have 
come into our hands. Especially keen is the criticism of the 
Marxian theories of Exchange-Value and of Capital. A recent 
writer remarks that “Marx may have known exactly what he 
thought, but neither he nor his disciples nor his critics have 
ever been able to make the rest of us quite clear on that point.” 
This the author attempts to do, although with considerable difh- 
culty. A haze of words involve the fundamental Marxian falla- 
cies from which the deductions follow clearly and logically 
enough. In unravelling the tangled skein of Marxian argumen- 
tation and showing in their simplicity the essential errors of the 
system, Dr. Tunzlemann is particularly happy. His forbears, as 
he tells us, have for centuries past been fighting British battles 
and, like their true English scion, nothing more delights him 
than the clash of intellectual arms and the splintering of lances 
on the field of logic. 


The author’s style is strong and trenchant. As a popular 
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scientist, moreover, and as a platform orator of wide experience, 
he has the best qualifications for treating his subject in a telling 
way. If parliamentary language is not always used and he fre- 
quently qualifies his opponents as donkeys, dogs and imbeciles, 
there is some extenuation to be found in the fact that abusive lan- 
guage of every description is so sommon on the part of Socialist 
controversionalists that there is always the temptation for those 
who must meet them on the open platform to raise their voices to 
an equal pitch, if for no other reason than to be heard. On the 
other hand the book is for the leaders rather than for the 
masses. The chapter especially on “Land, Capital, Labor and 
Profit” is not easy reading matter for beginners. 

To the question which will naturally come to the mind of the 
reader: “Why is Socialism spoken of as a superstition?” the 
author thus answers: “Superstition does not seek to test the 
guesses which it calls facts, and when it is driven to make the 
comparison and the guesses ‘ure disproved, superstition continues 
to call them facts, and denies and distorts the actual facts. If 
a scientific hypothesis or theory be retained after being shown 
to be inconsistent with ascertained facts, it thereby becomes a 
superstition. It is therefore clear that a statement clothed in 
scientific terms may quite possibly be, and not infrequently is, 
a pure superstition. Thus, for example, a discarded scientific 
theory may be resuscitated as a superstition, and imposed upon the 
ignorant and uneducated as a science. The purposeless mechan- 
ical view of the world upon which Marx founded his mechanical 
theory of society is usually dressed up in this manner, in the 
discarded rags of science, for the purpose of imposing it upon 
the ignorant.” 

How perfectly this definition applies to Socialism is evident 
to any thorough student who is qualified to pass judgment upon 
the question and is at all familiar with the sciolism which ordin- 
arily passes for profound scientific knowledge in Socialist litera- 
ture. As the author justly remarks, no first-class thinker of 
any period has been atheistic. Socialism is founded upon mater- 
ialism and this in turn upon atheism, which is the worst and 
most debasing of all superstitions. It is only the fool who con- 
tinues to say in his heart what his reason daily denies. There 
are many superstitions in Socialism, but that of atheism or ag- 
nosticism is by far the most lamentable, and to this all Socialist 
philosophy must reduce itself, as all its leading exponents claim. 
However far the newly made Socialist may be from such con- 
clusions he should note how all the footsteps converge towards 
this one abyss of death, spiritual and intellectual. Let him turn 
and flee before he shall fall a victim, 

If the author had contented himself with expressing his firm 
belief in the Deity, and had not made the volume at the same 
time a propaganda book of his own religious views we could 
unhesitatingly recommend it to Catholic readers. Unfortunately 
this is not the case. His own theories are forever cropping out 
between the arguments, and an entire chapter is devoted to a 
discussion of them. 

The Deity is for him the Universal Mind, whence proceed 
the units of mind whose association with material bodies accounts 
for the origin of life. The advent of reason and of “the ethical 
faculties of mind”, are attributed to the increasing influx of 
mind from the Universal Mind. Purposive activity is ascribed 
even to the lowest organisms, although it is only in man that 
the stage of reflective self-consciousness is reached. “The high- 
est ideal is the complete conscious identification of the individual 
human self with the Eternal Self, and through this with all other 
human selves.” The discussion of free will and personality leads 
to even more abnormal conclusions. 

While evidently not a believer in the Divinity of Christ the 
author means, nevertheless, in his own way, to deal most fairly 
with Catholicism. He extends to it an equal welcome with Mo- 
hammedanism, Buddhism and the teachings of Professor Wil- 
liam James, for which he professes a partiality. Though quoting 


at great length the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on the condition 
of the working classes, and admiring the Catholic activity wherever 
it is displayed in the social field, the book can evidently not be 
recommended form its religious point of view. It would be 
hard for the author to comprehend this, and we can only wish 
for him the full light of faith. His fundamental principle at all 
events is correct: that all who believe in a Divinity, whatever 
their creed may be, have reason to unite against Socialism as 
against a common enemy. JosEPH HUSSLEIN, §.J. 


The Golden Spears. By EpmMunp LraAmy. New York: Des- 
mond Fitzgerald. $1.00 net. 

“The Golden Spears” is the first of seven golden fairy tales 
of ancient Ireland. They are all of pagan times, founded on 
incidents in the literature of pre-Christian Ireland, and yet 
so pure and ennobling in their character that Cardinal Logue 
can say of them: 

“They are delightful tales for children. They will serve not 
only to interest and amuse them, but to mould their minds 
and cultivate their taste by furnishing them with a model of 
a pure, correct and educated style, which is not always found 
in books intended for the young. They will have another 
good effect, inasmuch as they will direct the attention of our 
young people to the wealth of legend and poetry in our old 
Irish literature and traditions.” This, incidentally, is apt 
comment on the self-styled Irish dramatic school who are 
perverting such literature to paganizing’ purposes. It may 
be remarked, too, that Mr. Leamy had delved in Irish lore 
and moulded therefrom his magic stories before this blatant 
school, which claims the Irish Revival as its Own, was incu- 
bated. 

Lawyer, journalist and orator, Leamy was known to _ his 
colleagues of the Irish Party as a man of brilliant and 
varied gifts and of charming personality, but so diffident of 
his powers that he rarely gave to the public the best that 
was in him. With children, however, he was at ease, and as 
they gathered round him he would build them stories from 
the Gaelic past, which needed but transcription to be litera- 
ture. These he was persuaded to write down when sickness 
compelled his retirement from public life, and at the instance 
of Mr, Redmond, his former leader, they have been now re- 
issued in the United States. Judged from any standpoint—of. 
art, attractiveness or formative influence—they ring true, and 
Cardinal Logue does not exaggerate in pronouncing them 
“real marvels of imaginative writing.” In purity of style, 
sustaining interest, and the subtle literary power that also 
appeals to readers of larger growth, they recall Hawthorne’s 
Tales and Kingsley’s Grecian Heroes, but there is in them 
an intangible spiritual something, stirring the heart and movy- 
ing the moral fibres, which these writers lacked ih their 
equipment. 

Though nature is vibrant on every page, there is not one 
description which the eager pursuer of narrative may skip. 
Moor and hill and forest, animal and flower and singing bird, 
dancing sun and glancing stream enter into the very heart 
of the story and form a portion of its characters. The “Golden 
Spears” were the mountains “from whose shoulders fell a 
purple robe of heather and whose heads gleamed in the set- 
ting sun like spears of gold.” How Connla and Nora, who 
fed the birds and saved the singing thrush from the devour- 
ing hawk, followed the music of the pipers nine on the line, 
“where the shadows, marching from the glen, trooping up 
the mountain side and dimming the purple of the heather,” 
met the sheen of the sinking sun, and how, treading on clouds 
of amber and purple and gold, they walked into the sunset, 
and after seven yéars in crystal halls returned to “the little 
mother whom they had rather have than all the world;” and 
how through his kindness to man and beast on a wintry night, 
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S in the hot days of summer.” One will not easily find 
a match in literature for the word picture of the bardic con- 
test in “The Huntsman’s Son.” 

Mr. John Redmond, M. P., in an eloquent preface 
bears -« witness to Mr. Leamy’s 
children” and appeals to the 
America to welcome “this little flower of his genius,” 
believing that thus “a charming and SERS Foun 
will be conferred on the child-life of these great inane 
ties;” and, from personal experience, he endorses the judg- 
ment of an educational expert: “For refining influence, for 
Power to stimulate the sense of beauty, the renders. the 
sentiment of nobleness of the child soul, I can tein no 
volume more worthy of a place on the book-shelf of the 
people’s schools.” 

It has also the advantage of being well bound, printed and 
illustrated. We share in Mr. Redmond’s hope that it will 


find a permanent place in the libraries of those who under- 
stand children. MER KS 


“exquisite gift with 
parents and teachers of 


Those who have read with pleasure and profit “The Crucible” 
and “The Alchemist’s Secret,” story books by Miss Isabel Wil- 
liams, will feel that in her sudden death last week in Boston, a 
promising writer of Catholic fiction has been called away. Miss 
Williams’ activities, however, were not confined to the field 
of literature, but many a Catholic cause in her native city found 
in this author a zealous promoter. 


“The Prayer Book for ‘Children” is another of Mother Mary 
Loyola’s tempting little treats for the lambkins of the flock. 
The wording of the prayers is so simple and so free from stilted 
and formal language that young worshippers will find themselves 
talking with God as they would with their parents, which will 
doubtless assist devotion wonderfully. There are some 150 pages 
in the book and a dozen good illustrations. But children will 
make short work of the paper-covered edition; cloth binding will 
prove really cheaper. The Kenedys are the publishers. 


“My Heaven in Devon” is a little book cf poems, inspired 
by “the restoration of Eucharistic worship in the pre-refor- 
mation parish of St. Pancras.’ Olive Katherine Parr, the 
author, whose “Red-Handed Saint” will be remembered, joy- 
fully sings of the return of Immanuel to the banks of Devon, 
and tells in smooth verses of the comfort she found making 
beautiful God’s house. 


A large portion of “Ichneutae” or “The Trackers,” one of 
Sophocles’ lost dramas, is among some papyri recently dis- 
covered at Oxyrynchus, in Egypt. The fragment consists of 
about four hundred lines, or a good half of the play, 
as is conjectured, “The Trackers” is one of those satiric 
dramas, in lighter vein, which used to be presented on the 
Attic stage after a tragic trilogy. No other play of this kind 
from Sophocles’ hand has come down to us. The theme is 
the theft of Apollo’s cows. Selinus and his satyrs are “the 
trackers.” They trace the missing herd to the cave of the 
infant Hermes, who is playing ravishing music on a lyre he 
made from the hide of a stolen cow. Here the fragment 


ends. 


Christmas books have appeared. As Mr. Andrew Lang 


seems to have used up at last all the colors of the rainbow 


in naming his volumes of fairy tales, “The All Sorts of 


Stories,” his latest, is dressed in familiar crimson and gold. 
To keep young readers from skipping his foreword—a well- 
known proclivity of theirs—the author has prudently written 
at the top of the first page, “N. B.—There are stories in this 
Preface.” He then whets the children’s curiosity by telling 
them of the wonderful variety of stories they will find in this 
book. For all the tales, like “Bellerophon’s fight with the 
Chimaera,’ for instance, are rot about fairies. There are 
some, like “Charles II in an Oak Tree,” that really happened, 
and others like the adventures of the “Three Musketeers,” 
that might have taken place, but didn’t. The book is finely 
illustrated by Henry Ford, and published by Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Sisters who are looking for a Christmas play suitable for 
the older children will be glad to know that a member of 
the Institute of Mercy, St. Mary’s Convent, York, has writ- 
ten a little drama called “Nunc Dimittis,’ with Our Saviour’s 
Presentation as its climax. The play is in blank verse, 
printed like prose, and the words of Holy Writ are woven 
into the text well. The cast calls for some twenty-five char- 
acters, and full directions are given about scenery, costumes, 
etc. P. J. Kenedy & Sons are the publishers. 


“Our Priesthood” is a book of excellent conferences that 
Father Joseph Bruneau, S.S., D.D., Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, gave the “or- 
dinandi” during their retreats. Following the pontifical he 
comments on the words and ceremonies used by the bishop 
while conferring minor and major orders, and thence draws 
sound principles for the future guidance of the young clerics. 


“Qui de Virgine natus 
Per nos saepe renasceris.” 
“FTe who was of Maiden born 
Through us is often born anew.” 


is the high motive for practising stainless chastity that is 
repeatedly held before the levites. Quite fittingly the book 
is dedicated to Cardinal Gibbons on the fiftieth anniversary 
of his priesthood. Herder is the publisher. 
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EDUCATION 


Alfred Moseley, the well-known London publicist and philan- 
thropist, who is using the opportunity which the trip he is just 
now making in America allows to look into some of our edu- 
cational methods, is apparently not as enthusiastic regarding our 
system of public education as some of us would have him be. 
Asked by a representative of the Brooklyn Eagle what he 
thought of the American school, he replied: “Oh, in buildings 
and equipment and, physically, in cultural ways, it is a mile ahead 
of us. But in thoroughness it is behind us, owing, no doubt, 
to your haste to get there.” His judgment may not find popular 
acceptance,—if there is one thing Americans profess to be proud 
of it is the public school system—yet it is but a month or two 
since Stanley Hall, of Clark University, made bold to affirm the 
existence of “a growing consensus of opinion among those com- 
petent to judge that the system has not kept pace with the 
progress of the age or country. Relatively it is falling behind, 
and does not meet our needs as well as did the school system 
of a hundred pears ago.” President Hall’s “relatively” must 
connote a judgment similar to that of Mr. Moseley, since he 
agrees that the system of public education in our country has 
grown enormously in size and has improved in quality in many 
respects. 

*K * * 

It certainly has not improved in the all important matter of 
intelligent thoroughness, a quality which should dominate in every 
stage of education from the timid beginnings in the primary 
school to the end of university studies. An editorial writer in 
the New York Sun, of November 15, comments on what he 
terms sarcastically the “reactionary views of Mayor Gaynor .on 
education.” The Mayor, addressing the boys of one of the city 
schools the day before, had given a picture of the boys of the 
district school near Utica which he attended, “where the desks 
faced the wall, and where besides learning the three R’s the 
pupil really learned to spell.”” “The three R’s!” says the Sun 
writer, “Why, the wiser youngsters of to-day when, in the beau- 
tiful language of the class poem, they ‘into the great world must 
go and stem its raging tide’ have no use for such ancient ballast. 
As a class, if they try to read to themselves (whenever a comic 
supplement makes a severe call on their trained intellects), they 
move their lips. If they can be forced to read aloud they stumble, 
hesitate, mispronounce; their intonation is vulgar; they drawl 
and drone along without apparent intelligence or appreciation.” 

It was, we believe, Dean West, of the Graduate School, Prince- 
ton University, who, in an admirable paper on “Vocational 
Training” published some weeks ago, called our attention to the 
vagaries of “child psychology” and the fads which now beguile 
childhood with the notion that organized play is study. If it be 
true, as Dean West says, that we are first in the world in the 
matter of usable educational machinery, it will not be difficult 
to realize how, when this machinery is not used with intelligence, 
the outer devices and routine come to be mistaken for the inner 
life of education, and a manner of mechanicized routine in teach- 
ing comes to take the place of the thoroughness in training to 
be aimed at in dealing with the pupil’s high possibilities as a 
developing human being. 


* 


> * * 


That this thoroughness is lacking even in the elementary 
schools appears to be a conviction generally acknowledged to be 
true. The writer in the Sun, whose article we have quoted above, 
does not mince words in affirming it. “As a race,” he writes, 
“these youth, the product of the admired public schools system, 
can’t spell, can’t write a legible hand, can’t compose a civilized 
letter. Their talk is slangy and ungrammatical. Even if they 
shave come from cultivated homes they have acquired bad habits 
of language and pronunciation. Not merely in reading and 


writing, in ambition, detraction, uglification and derision, as the 
Mock Turtle puts it, but in anything that is useful they are 
sadly to seek.” 

* * * 

Meantime official announcement is made that greater progress 
has been achieved in education in the United States during the 
past ten years than in any previous decade in the country’s 
history. Unhappily a study of this development just completed 
by the Federal Bureau of Education suggests that the progress 
has been along the lines in which Mr. Moseley concedes that 
we are “a mile ahead” of European peoples,—in buildings and 
equipment and, physically, in cultural ways. When one learns 
that in the past decade the value of public school property has 
jumped from $550,000,000 to more than a ‘billion dollars; that 
during the years 1900 to 1910 the annual income of the public 
schools has been nearly doubled, having increased from $220,000,- 
000 to $425,000,000; that the number of public high schools ad- 
vanced from 6,005 to 10,213, and that the total number of public” 
school teachers increased from 423,000 to 512,000, one is inclined, 
in view of the very general conviction regarding the lack of 
educational results referred to above, to ask whether the Ameri- 
can people are receiving a fair quid pro quo for their unexampled 
generosity in the cause of education. 


The remarkable development of the study of seismography 
within a decade of years is one of the notable features of the 
science world. Just ten years ago the first assembly of the 
International Seismological Association was held at Strassburg, 
and already there is practically girdling the world a network 
of observing stations equipped with-modern recording apparatus 
for the study of earthquake phenomena. The Jesuits of North 
America have been specially active in the work since the new 
science found its way across the waters to our own land a few 
years ago, and they have now sixteen stations distributed through- 
out this continent. The list of American colleges in which Jesuit 
observers have installed seismic machines of the latest type are: 
Georgetown, D. C.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Fordham, N. Y.: Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cleveland, O.; Mobile, Ala.; New 
Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Mary’s, Kan. ; 
Denver, Colo.; Santa Clara, Cal.; Spokane, Wash.; St. Louis, 
Mo., and St. Boniface, Manitoba. 

The December Bulletin of St, Louis University contains a 
lengthy and learned discussion of the work already accomplished 
in these stations. Published under the direction of Rev. Jno. B. 
Goesse, S.J., director of the seismological department of the 
university, the bulletin making a booklet of 53 pages, generously 
illustrated with pictures and diagrams descriptive of the instru- 
ment and its workings, touches, among other things, on the 
historical outlines of the science and its development, as con- 
nected with St. Louis University; the physics of the seismograph 
and a description of the apparatus; and the phase analysis of the 
diagram. The work also gives a table for distances: and a full 
record of the earthquake registration in the St. Louis University 
Observatory for the year 1910. Ma Oe 

fo arenas 

We gather from Rome that a reform of the Breviary is now be- 
ing completed by Mer. Piacenza, of the Congregation of Rites, 
and Mgr. Bressan, Private Secretary to the Holy Father, and 
that the document announcing it will be published very soon. It 
is said that in the new Breviary the psalms of the present Office 
will be changed daily in such a way as to ensure the recital of 
the entire psalter every week, with fixed psalms for every day 
of the week. The Office will also be shortened by about one- 
fourth of its present length. Nor will it be necessary to buy new 
Breviaries at once, as a supplement with the new arrangement 
will suffice, or even’ an index showing where the psalms are to 
be found in the Breviaries now in use. The reform will probably 
come into force at the beginning of 1913. 
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ECONOMICS 


Banking is borrowing to lend. A banker, using only his own 
capital, would be no more than a money-lender, and could do 
business ina back parlor. His capital, however large, in itself, 
is always small compared with his other liabilities, or borrowings. 
The statement of a large bank has just appeared, showing capital 
and reserve amounting to 30 million dollars, and liabilities, ex- 
clusive of these, of 200 million dollars. This essential note of 
banking that it is a trading with the money of others, enables 
it to perform its functions at a very reasonable cost to the com- 
munity. Suppose the bank quoted has 150 million dollars con- 
stantly engaged, this sum need produce only two per cent. net 
profits, to pay the shareholders 20 per cent. per annum. 

Bankers borrow indirectly. The simplest way is the receiving 
of deposits. One may be so impressed with the grandeur of 
the bank as not to realize that in depositing a thousand dollars 
he becomes the creditor of an institution which has borrowed 
his money. Again a bank borrows by selling exchange. If one 
wishes to pay money in London he buys a draft. He pays cash, 
the bank may not have to provide payment in London for some 
time. This method of borrowing belongs especially to the larger 
banks that have branches in many places and good credit every- 
where. These draw from it considerable profit, especially from 
dealings in time exchange, that is, in drafts payable thirty or 
sixty days after sight. 

How does a bank lend? The obvious way is the formal loan. 
Another way is the allowing of customers to overdraw their ac- 
counts, and it differs from the loan only in this, that the customer 
borrows only what he needs from day to day, so that the ac- 
commodation is not for a fixed sum nor for a stated time. A 
third way is the discounting of commercial promissory notes. 
The wholesale merchant sells to retailers, who will pay only after 
having sold the goods. They give their notes which the bank 
discounts to provide the merchant with funds for future trade. 
A fourth way is the buying of exchange. A merchant sends 
goods abroad, draws a bill on the buyer, or on his own agent, 
for their value, and sells it to the bank. The bank uses this bill 
to provide for the payment of its own drafts. 

As the banker is generally dealing with other people’s money 
he is in a position of trust, and is bound most strictly to manage 
his business with prudence. The whole problem of successful 
banking lies in the lending. The banker must lend the funds in 
his hands so as to provide a decent profit for his shareholders, 
and, at the some time, he must be always ready to meet any 
reasonable demand of depositors for the return of their money. 
The first rule of good banking is that every loan must rest,on 
good security. The ideal security is that which could restore 
the bank to its original condition automatically, should the bor- 
rower fail to pay. Hence a commercial bank is very cautious in 
accepting as security, mortgages on land, buildings, machinery, 
etc. These imply long loans, for which there are other financial 
jnstitutions: commercial banking supposes short operations and 
frequent. A commercial bank cannot become a factory, or a 
brewery, or an iron works, or a shipbuilding concern; still less 
may it be all these at once. Yet if it makes advances to such 
enterprises on the security of their plants, it may find itself 
carrying on their works in the hope of recovering what it has 
lent; and this has brought about the failure of not a few banks. 
As for speculations, the commercial bank has nothing to do 
with them. It will not advance money to open a mine, or to 
start a line of steamers, or to lay out a plantation, unless it has 
security independent altogether of the prospects of such enter- 
Again, a commercial bank does not meddle with the stock 
exchange. Indeed, the conservative banker is not much’in love 
with the formal loan, and prefers to avoid the overdraft. The 
discounting of commercial paper, the providing for the moving 


prises. 


and distribution of crops and other raw material and, in 
the case of larger institutions, for foreign trade, constitutes his 
peculiar province. 

The first of these deserves special notice. Apparently a com- 
mercial promissory note has no other security than the name of 
the drawer, i.e., the retail merchant, and that of the endorser, 
the wholesale merchant. Actually, it rests on the best possible 
security, the life of the people. Men must live, and to obtain the 
means of living they must pay the shopkeeper, and he must pay 
the wholesale merchant. The constant flow, therefore, of pay- 
ments from the consumer to the manufacturer and the first dis- 
tributer, is a necessary condition of social life. But the whole 
value of this security rests on the supposition that production 
and distribution are normal, that is to say, regulated by the 
demand for consumption. The modern system of selling by com- 
mercial travelers whose skill consists often in their power of 
forcing goods upon the retailer, makes for overproduction, over- 
stocking, of which the inevitable result must be to destroy the 
real security of commercial paper. The banker, then, in justice 
to his shareholders and, still more, to his depositors, must watch 
his discounts carefully, so as to check that dangerous tendency. 
That they have not always done so, has been the cause of many 
a crisis, H. W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


As the present issue of AMERICA was being put to press the 
public Consistory of November 30 was being held in Rome, at 
which Cardinals Falconio, Farley and O’Connell and ten of the 
other newly created members of the Sacred College received the 
insignia of the exalted office to which the favor of the Sovereign 
Pontiff has raised them. The secret Consistory was held on 
November 27, at which the ceremonies may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

The other business of the Consistory having been transacted, 
the Pope addressed the Cardinals who were present, and men- 
tioned the names of those whom he had determined to promote 
to the cardinalate, and asked: “What think you? As a sign of 
assent the Cardinals uncovered and reverently inclined their 
heads. Then the decree concerning the promotion of the new 
Cardinals was drawn up and at once published out of Con- 
sistory. 

The newly appointed Cardinals then proceeded in their usual 
dress and without any attendants to the apostolic palace, where 
one of the old Cardinals presented them to the Holy Father, 
who gave them the red cap, or zucchetto. 

At the public Consistory the Cardinals being assembled in the 
apostolic palace, the Sovereign Pontiff wearing his precious 
mitre, ordered the new Cardinals to come forward. They, bow- 
ing profoundly, were placed with uncovered heads in the sight 
of the Pontiff below the last Cardinal-Priest. The Pontiff made 
a short address on the office and greatness of the cardinalate. 
Then the new Cardinals approached and kneeling kissed the feet 
and then the knee, and lastly the hand of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff. After this they went to receive from the other Cardinals 
the kiss of peace. This being done, the Pontiff conferred the 
red hat on them, and said: “For the praise of Almighty God 
and the ornament of the Holy See receive the red hat, emblem of 
the singular dignity of the cardinalate, by which is signified that 
even to death and the shedding of blood for the exaltation of 
our holy faith, for the peace and quiet of Christian people, for 
the increase and preservation of the Holy Roman Church, you 
are to show yourself intrepid; in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Their rings and the titles of the churches in Rome to which 
they are officially assigned were then given them. After the 
ceremony the three Cardinals from the United States held their 
official reception at the American College. Cardinal Falconio 
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has been assigned to the Church of S. Maria in Aracoeli, 
Cardinal Farley to S. Maria sopra Minerva and Cardinal 
O’Connell to S, Calixto. In taking possession of his titular 
church each Cardinal drives to the door and being divested of 
his cloth cloak and hat, in flowing scarlet silk walks up the 
nave, bestowing benedictions on all sides. 

Seating himself on the throne in the chancel, the vicar of the 
parish reads to him an address in Latin, to which he replies. 
He is then saluted by all the clergy of the parish in the order 
of their precedence, ending with the acolytes. 

The Cardinal must present the church with his portrait painted 
in oils. It will be hung with that of the reigning Pope in the 
nave. A Cardinal who lives at a distance from Rome has to 
appoint a vicar to take his place at the title-church. 

Five Cardinals-elect had signified their inability to attend the 
Consistory, so that ablegates were nominated to carry the red cap 
and zucchetto to their places of residence, 
Archbishop of Valladolid; the Papal Nuncio at Madrid; the 
Archbishop of Olmutz; the Archbishop of Seville, and the Arch- 
bishop of Vienna. 

The voyage of the three Cardinals across the ocean was 
finished without unpleasant incident, and they were received with 
special honors and attention by the civic functionaries and the 
local ecclesiastical dignitaries en route through France and Italy. 

Cardinal Falconio was first received in audience by the Pope, 
on November 24, and the correspondents of the American daily 
papers state that his Holiness seemed to take pains to show his 
regard for the new American Cardinal. He met Cardinal 
Falconio at the entrance to the library, and as the visitor started 
to kneel to offer his reverence the Pope prevented him, and then 
embraced him with considerable show of affection. 

Cardinal Falconio at once offered his thanks and his grati- 
tude for the honor conferred on him, but the Pope interrupted, 
insisting that he had won the honor. He said that it was con- 
ferred for signal services to the Church and his loyalty to it 
during not only his career in the United States, but during his 
entire life. 

Cardinal Farley was received in audience on November 25 with 
equal cordiality and marks of distinguished favor. After the au- 
dience it was learned that when he had thanked the Pope for 
himself and in the name of the Catholics whom he represents 
for the honor conferred upon America, his Holiness answered 
that it had long been his desire to recognize the loyalty of Cath- 
olics in America and the worth of his visitor. He said that 
he knew of the continued manifestations of satisfaction shown 
in America over the appointment of the Archbishop to member- 
ship in the College of Cardinals. 

On last Sunday Cardinal O'Connell, Archbishop of Boston, 
had an audience, at which the Pope said that he watched with 
solicitude and gratification the growth of Catholicism in Boston, 
of which he had seen many evidences, American Catholics, un- 
like many of those of Europe, were not Catholics in name only. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Pepacocic Faps ror CATECHISM CLASSES. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If you will allow me room for a few thoughts that are haunting 
my mind for some time I will be thankful to you. I have re- 
ceived over a cart load of literature on new Catechisms, children’s 
prayer and hymn books; books for the young in first grades on 
Church history, Bible history and Christian Doctrine; First Com- 
munion Manuals; children’s hymnals and Bible stories; simple 
lessons in Catechism and Christian Doctrine for the child mind; 
easy lessons in the primary grade suited to the minds of little 
children; Catechism made easy, and written in words of one 
syllable needing no glossary or word-meaning, etc., etc. 

Now let me ask, when will those children learn things suitable 


ar 


These five are the- 


for future men and women? Will they, when grown to man- 
hood, return to school; or will they learn at home what they 
never heard of at school? What is Catechism for? What do we 
who are now grown up remember of our Catechism? Have any 
of us unlearned what we learned as children concerning our 
Faith? 

What hymns do we remember in our mature years that we 
had not sung in our childhood? In the name of common sense 
when will the child’s mind cease to be the treasury of religious 
truths and catechetical knowledge for the future man and 
woman? 

Please have patience with me. But tell me why authors of 
“Easy Catechisms” object to giving religious thoughts in clear and 
solid language like that of the Baltimore Catechism? If we could 
bring back to school all who attain their majority in ignorance 
of Catechisms except such as are made for babes or semi-idiots, 
then we might bring some excuse (although very little), for this 
craze in childish pedagogy: but since what is learned in their 
childhood is all that they have for their maturity and old age, 
why deprive our Catholic youth of the best we have, éven though 
they may not be able to mentally digest it until they shall have 
grown up? E 

What hymns or prayers or catechism does any one who 
reads this letter remember except such as he learned as a child? 
And do any of your readers who studied Butler’s, or Doyle’s, 
or the Baltimore Catechism, or Deharbe’s, or even such big 
works as Hay’s “Sincere Christian,” find that their young minds 
were not masters of the situation? The creature who needs dia- 
grams and pictures and monosyllabic words is in a class by 
himself, and ought not to be allowed to interfere with the general 
run of plain or talented children. In catechetical knowledge the 
child is in a particular and natural position to be the father of 
the future man. His intellect is suited to receive the seeds of 
the deepest moral and dogmatic truths, and if surely planted 
there they will certainly develop and be fully ripened in after 
years. I may not have mastered either with my child mouth or 
mind the terms authority, infallibility or indefectibility ; but, being 
fast bound to my memory, I securely found them in my manhood — 
where they had been sown, and I rejoiced in their possession and 
utility. : : 

We have some “Bread-of-Angels” broken in prayer books for 
children that the most mature minds can hardly masticate or 
digest. How charming the simplicity of the Ordinary of the 
Mass when compared with some of those Bread-of-Angels and 
infant manuals of prayer! 

The doctrines of Christ are the same for all whether learned 
or ignorant; but idiots are not to have any monopoly. They 
are deserving of care and pity, but ‘they have no right to set a 
pace for the strong and the swift. The main thing I want to 
bring to the front in this letter is that the only catéchism, the — 
only hymns and almost the only prayers that nearly everybody 
will ever learn are those he hears as a child in school or at his 
parents’ knee. Hence, give us the best, in’the’ best language, in — 
the noblest and sublimest thoughts, and trust to the mind for 
other future use. If once’ planted’ securely they will be always 
securely found. 'B.-M. O’Boytan, Pr: 

Newark, O., November 24. ae bis 
To the Editor of America: 

I am requested to announce the formation of a Catholic “ATK 
Guild for men, to be under the patronage of His Eminence the | 
Archbishop of New York. If enough students can be brought: 
together for this object, a place will be selected where lectures, 
etc., will be given on Roman Art, by Mr. Wm. Laurel Harris 
and others. ‘ ; od 

For further“particulars those interested will kindly write’ or 
call on the undersigned, 228 Madison Avenue, New York, 

’ Rosert J. M; Erwin. > 
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spring and buoyancy. 


GOT ONE ? . 


We mean a Daus Improved Tip 


HAVE YOU — 


~4) Ia ee a rere Si Top Duplicator, with ‘“ Dausco” 

] he Cowart d z 5 Oiled Linen Back negative roll, \ 
that ideal assistant, always ready q) 
to quickly make roo copies from q 


Arch Support Shoe G Se 


SIA J 
rests the ligaments, stead- SSS 


pen-written and so copies from 
type-written original. Complete 


Add to your own 


2 PU CaOE, cap size (prints $5 ~~ = 

ies the ankle, and restores = Hae wel dou ase voce eee } pleasure this year by 
elasticity to the foot mus- larva iamraen Thee ee ee presenting a gift that con- 
cles. Feltz 6. Dogs Duplicator Co., Daus Building, 111 John St.,New York [y veys the value of intrinsic 


Coward Arch Support Shoe and merit as well as the thought of 


conrgeieaeatclnyssse —/THE Only True American School System} Jay Peo! senumene f 
Custom Dept. for over 30 years. Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. ' : GlobeWern icke f 
SOLD NOWHERE ELSE ? ti = Sectional Bookcases ( 
JAMES S. COWARD PAMPHLET 24 PAGES y} in Shee and one etilas ee 4 
264-274 Greenwich St., N. ¥Y. 5 Cents per Copy. $2.50 Per Hundred Q figured oak are alae acceptable 2 f 
(NEAR WARREN STREET) : oliday gifts, being as decorative as |[A 

Mail Orders Filled | Send for Catalogue THE AMERICA PRES pa ings er Phew York | |} Y sith ae ae ae <a i 


suggestions for Individual Christmas 
Libraries mailed on request. Also Cony 
of Hamilton W. Mabie’s new booklet 


bd @ NI “The Blue Book of Fiction.’? Such 
H e a ¢ t & a n 1 t a r b | u m aly pubic sore es help Sou selve une holi- 
| -Ereight-Prepald Everywhere, fe 
=| FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH ( Address Dept AA. 
Unsurpassed results obtained in Nervousness Rheumatiem, Heart The Globe Wernicke Ca, Cincinnati 


and Stomach treubes. No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 
taken. A del ul, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
mm. a- 


PBOD O12 O00 G99 9 9B 09 O10 or Woe Gor Goo Gor Ser Ger GoeGerGosSer Gece: 


QS 


. oy iia peti ae. tydrotherapy. ese a oceeaes Zander G 
AY ig ina] 000 538 sium, Sun pa : imm ools, iar bowling, ete. 
‘BBB ee sa aaiet saddle herses, large indoor riding pavilion; suapended russieg 
’ fabs 2: = rack connecte y tunnel with ba partment, -acfe pa: 
= ee, A A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services to the patients. LL BRING DOS Ee 
WRITE SISTER SUPERIOR FOR BOOKLET X. MILWAUKEE, WIS. ‘7 of SS me rae Fine Gold Filled 
PO OOOO" o 0 Ot O29 O09 O 1 2B Bee Ore Gon Ore herOerQeowe: 2@ee@ooGocGerGecGoe! Bee Bo@-. cy f y ‘g 


5 year guaranteed 


ROSARIES 


In any color. Or- 
der through your 
jeweler or direct. 


Alsol0 and 20 year 
and Gold Rosaries 


— ” Catalogue free.. 
DeptA Wm. Purnell Co., Mfg. Jeweler, 37 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


ONLY 75 CENTS EACH, POSTPAID 
Keep every number of AMERICA in a handsome ADJUSTABLE BINDER 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83rd Street, New York 
SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 


MIXTURE A Lady of experience offers her 


In each pound there are three to four hundred pipe fuls—H Serv iCeS ieee guide in the Eternal City 


costs $2.00 per pound—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. or other parts of Italy. 
If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less than four cents—fi : 
hours of pleasure for four cents—certainly ARCADIA is ts Correspondence Invited. 


enough for you to smoke, 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY MISS RATHE 


New York Via Paolo Emilio 28't 3. Rome, Italy 
Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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WE OWN AND OFFER 


_ $70,000 First Mortgage 
$500 Real Estate Serial Gold Notes 


EXECUTED BY 


The Sisters of the Humility of Mary. “Mother House.” 


(A Corporation of Ottumwa, Iowa) 
Total Issue, $70,000 Our Appraisement of Properties, $202,500 
Rate of Interest 53% payable semi-annually 


Interest Coupons payable April 1st and October 1st of each year at office of Mercantile Trust Company, Saint 
Louis, Mo., Trustee in Deed of Trust securing this issue of notes. 


Principal Notes of $500 each, payable serially as follows: 


‘ 


Naimbers ol to., 8, both=inclusive, on, October 1,014.02. Wii ee erie $ 4,000 
5 THO 18,-= *s De RO CLODEH: kicubOLO Went. tote caveats, Element: 5,000 
Hy TOROS a0, ES Seto Der, lpnkd LG mece sce. tein eat 6,000 
ts tO G0, i SS e@etober Gh lO Cais. hte a kee eee 10,000 
e Diet? oC 0. eee i PE MOCHO DEALS bod S Zine Neecwtels a Rakes oaks eer 10,000 
s Wisto 90; * Ae  s@ctabérmis~ 1919-7228 = sacaet sede Aree 10,000 
s 917 to 110, =" OctopberslaediO Ole eyhie cig tect at cuyenaa 10,000 
a cE to: 140. ~ a He (vere eysrerts ae ied odes «0-4 eb, 108 oc 15,000 


Total Loan (closed) mortgage) eran. «itd at = meee Pies 


Security Appraised at $202,500 

First: A first Deed of Trust on St. Joseph’s Academy at Ottumwa, Iowa, comprising a lot of ground 
having a frontage of 214 feet on East Fourth Street by a depth of 198 feet to an alley, together with the 
improvements, consisting of a three-story stone and brick building occupied as the Mother House and 
Academy. An excellent piece of property in the business center of Ottumwa, just opposite the County 
Courthouse of Wapello County, a very creditable building. A conservative valuation of this property 
is $50,000. 

Second: A first Deed of Trust on a beautiful tract of land containing 125 acres lying on the out- 
skirts of the City of Ottumwa, conservatively valued at $20,000. ‘ 

There is just being completed on this tract a modern fire-proof three-story and high-basement brick 
and stone Academy building, contract price for erection of which is $132,500, without any furnishings, 
making the total value of the security $202,500, or approximately three times the total loan. 

In addition the notes are the obligation of the Mother House of the Order who conduct establish- 
ments in the Archdiocese of Dubuque and in the Diocese of Davenport and Great Falls. 

Title to properties above described examined and certified to by J. J. Smith, attorney at Ottumwa, 
and also by our counsel, Judge R. L. Goode. 

Notes may be redeemed by makers on October 1, 1913, or any interest date thereafter, by giving 
30 days’ advance notice and paying a premium! of 2 per cent. in addition to principal and accrued 
interest. 

Insurance required by Deed of Trust for 
nado insurance. 

Notes are payable to 

A safe and convenient investment of $500 or multiples, net 


of from three to ten years. 
Purchases by non-residents filled with the sam 


protection of note holders, $72,000 fire and $36,000 tor- 


bearer, but may be registered free of charge in name of purchaser. 
ting purchasers 514 per cent. for periods 


e dispatch as locally. Price, par and accrued interest. 


Eighth and Locust Streets 


LOA DEPARTMENT Mercantile Trust Company ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


FESTUS J. WADE, President. J. B. MOBERLY, Real Estate Loan Officer. 
Capital and surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 
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Purest 
Petroleum Jelly 


Made absolutely pure and 
safe by a most exacting process 
of extra filtration. Undis- 
tilled, highly concentrated, it 
possesses the greatest healing 
power. 


To avoid all risks of impurity 
insist that the trademark 
‘Vaseline’ be on the bottle, 
box or tube. Don’t risk 
ordinary petroleum jellies or 
petrolatums offered as “just 
as good.” 


MANY FORMS—MANY USES 


The superior soothing and healing 
qualities of Vaseline render it an ideal 
base for carrying standard specifics 
for every day ills and accidents. A 
stock of Vaseline tubes isa handy and 
efficient “first aid” equipment in the 
home. 


Sanitary Tin Tubes 


(No danger of lead poisoning) 


The tube keeps the Vaseline free from all 
dust and germs and is recommended by 
physicians as the modern, convenient, hy- 
gienic way of using Vaseline. , 
Besides the Vaseline products described 
below, you will find the following of much 
value: 


Borated Vaseline Vaseline Oxide of Zino 
Pomade Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Vaseline Camphorated Cream 
Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream 


Send for our ‘Home Remedies 
Book”’ free. It tells the uses 
of all these special forms 
of Vaseline. 


White Vaseline 


Colds and sore 
throats respond im- 
4 mediately toWhite 
“@ Vaseline treat- 
ment —taken in- 
ternally. Has no 
taste. Children take 
it more readily than 
other medicine, 


Carbolated 
Vaseline 


bolic Acid, with the 
soothing comfort of 
Vaseline. 


Capsicum 
Vaseline 


Mentholated 
Vaseline 


4 Better than a mus- 
tard plaster; easier 
to apply and does 
not blister the 
skin. Rub on at 
night for sore 


Relieves headache, f 
neuralgia or any ff 


nerve pain. 
menthol 

the nerves, while 
Vaseline conducts 
it directly to the 


Ideal Christmas Gift 


HE most intimate and enduring and satisfactory Christmas 
Gift, the greatest and also the least costly source of lasting 


pleasure is 


A WELL-CHOSEN BOOK 


A choice selection of distinctive books, especially suitable, are 


PioneérPricsts of North America 


By REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
VOLUME I 


Among the lroquois' 


AN INTERESTING Story OF THE MissIoNn- 
ARIES AMONG THE [ROQUOIS 


“For lovers of history and biography, 
of the adventurous, the heroic, and the 
saintly, there is much to attract the at- 
tention in this volume of over 300 large, 
pages.’ — The Sacred 


clearly printed 
Heart Review. 

“The adventures of most of the mis- 
sionaries read like romances.”—The New 
York Herald. 

“One of the most interesting Catholic 
books we have ever read.”—The Monitor 
(San Francisco). 


333 Pages 27 Illustrations 


Price $1.60 202 Xe 
VOLUME II 


Among the Hurons 


TeLLts THE Herorc Story oF DE BRe&BEUF 
AND His ASSOCIATES. 


“Father Campbell has done well to con- 
tinue in a second volume the record set 
forth in his first, dealing with the heroic 
labors of the Catholic priests, mainly 
Jesuits, in North America in the years 
subsequent to the first settlement. .. . 
That was a moving and memorable story, 
already made familiar to thousands of 
readers through Parkman, but it has been 
much amplified as to details and circum- 
stances by Father Campbell.”—The Liter- 
ary Digest. 


480 Pages 24 Illustrations 


Price $2.00 202 Xt 


VOLUME III 


Among the Algonquins 


Tue Erunic Group THAT Ficurep More 


Mary Aloysia Hardey 


Religious of the Sacred Heart 
1809-1886 


with an introduction by the 


Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S.J. 
The Life-Story of a Remarkable Woman 


“It is worthy tribute to a great soul.”— 
The Irish Monthly. 

“We congratulate its author and the 
AMERICA Press in giving us such a valuable 
work dealing with the life and labors of 
this eminent and noble religious.”—New 
World, Chicago. 

“Teachers especially will find the life 
abounding in valuable suggestions.”—The 
Republic, Boston. 


440 Pages 16 Illustrations With Index 


Price $2.00 27 Me 


Pilgrim Walks in Rome 


Al Guide to the Holy Places 
in Rome and its Vicinity 


By P. J. Chandlery, S.J. 


Third edition enlarged 


$1.25 postpaid 


Special 


throat or cold in 
hest. seat of.trouble. 


Combination Offer 


Volumes J, II, III, Pioneer Priests, 
regular prepaid price, $6.20 per set, 
now can be had prepaid for. ..$5.00 


Mary Aloysia Hardey and any single 
volume of Pioneer Priests, prepaid 
at special price Of jess ce: . 8.75 


EXTENSIVELY IN Our History THAN 
ANY OTHER INDIAN FaAmILy. 


Vaseline Cold Cream 

Safest for sensitive skins. Cleanses, heals, “Even to those of other persuasions, 
beautifies, aprEserves the compere ke ‘Among the Algonquins’ offers the oppor- 
Oe Seagate tunity for serious and interesting reading, 
Will not decompose. where solid historical worth is matched by 

s charm of style and vigor of conception.”— 
N. Y. Evening Sun. 

“Father Campbell, in the course of his 
account of Sebastian Rale’s missionary ca- 
reer, strenuously combats the view of him 
that was held by his New England con- 
temporaries and the judgment passed upon 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
44 State St. NEW YORK 


Single Bound Volumes of America, 
regular price $3.50, now prepaid at 
special priceloty...2 eee Sar 


; 7 ee him by many American historians.”—WN. Y. 
Proprietors of every aseline Product. Times, Bound Volumes of America, 4, 2, 3, A 
= and 5, regular price $17.50, now 
336 Pages 22 Illustrations eh he : 


prepaid at special price of...$14.00 


° By Mail 
Price $2.002.: extra 
For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 


The America Press, 59 East 83d St., New York City 
59 East 83d Street, New York City 
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For Your Home 
- For Your Pastor 


The Noblest Christmas Present 


For the Smallest Cash Outlay : 


For Your Parish School 
For Your Public Library 


But Especially For Your Home 


There is no holiday offering of magnitude that presents the same qualities of immediate worth and 


permanent value as does 


The Catholic Encyclopedia 


and there is no present of real value that can be accomplished with so small a cash investment. (See 


offer below.) 


The high character of the text, the superb quality of the illustrations and the beauty and taste of the 
entire mechanical make-up of the work—all these things have commanded the admiration of critics the 
world over, so that no other Encyclopedia has been so universally praised. 

From the thousands of letters testifying to the greatness and importance of the Encyclopedia, we 
present extracts from three whose writers are known to all readers of “America”: 


Three Specimen Letters 


FROM THE THREE NEW CARDINALS 


From CARDINAL FARLEY 


To the Editors: 

With the last published volume of 
The Catholic Encyclopedia open before 
me, I must write you my warmest con- 
gratulation on the rare success that 
has attended your labors during the 
past six years. Already over three- 
fourths of the vast undertaking has 
been completed without a halt in the 
excellence of matter and method of 
treatment promised in the first volume. 
Rather has the work gone on improv- 
ing as each volume appeared. 

You will be pleased to learn that 
Right Reverend Bishop Kennedy, Rec- 
tor of the American College, Rome, 
through whom the last three volumes 
were recently presented to the Holy 
Father, writes: “His Holiness was de- 
lighted with the three volumes of the 
Encyclopedia, calling it a monumental 
work.” 

Very faithfully, 
Your servant and friend in Christ, 
KM Joun M. Fartey. 


We now have twelv 
upon receipt of your 


pages and full information for 


Robert Appleton Co. 


39 West 38th Street, New York City 


order, and the remaining volumes as 
You can make this splendid present without feeling t 
Make one little payment with order, or on deliv 


of the balance in a way that you Wi 


Cut out the coupon in the corner an 
your prompt action. 


From CARDINAL FALCONIO 
Charles G. Herbermann, Ph.D., LL.D. 
My Dear Doctor Herbermann: 


I congratulate you and your associ- 
ate editors upon the rapidity with 
which the various volumes are follow- 
ing one upon the other. 

I am also glad to observe that this 
important Catholic publication corre- 
sponds to the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the Catholic clergy and laity, 
and I heartily endorse the approbations 
sent you by the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities of America. Catholic in- 
terests owe a great deal to you all. 

With best wishes I pray God to be- 
stow upon you his choicest blessings, 
and beg to remain, 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 


4 D. FaLconio. 


e volumes ready for delivery, and these will be shipped to any address promptly 

rapidly as they come from the press. 
he outlay during the holiday period. 
ery, and we will arrange for the payment 
ll not miss the money. 
d mail it to-day so that we may submit sample 


From CARDINAL O'CONNELL 
Condé B. Pallen, LL.D. 
Dear Dr. Pallen: 

The Catholic Encyclopedia is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest projects, 
from a Catholic literary point of view, 
thus far attempted in America, and, of 
course, its usefulness can scarcely be 
measured in words. 

There certainly can be no excuse 
hereafter for misreprehension or ig- 
norance of Catholic principles with 
such a succinct and correct resumé of 
them at hand as The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia furnishes, 

The Encyclopedia appeals to the in- 
telligence from every point of view, 
and it should need no further recom- 
mendation. It is simply a necessary 
book for anyone interested in Catholic 
matters. 

Yours very sincerely, 


BK OW. H. O’ConnNELL. 


fi 


AM. 
II-II 


ROBERT 
APPLETON 
COMPANY, 
39 West 38th St., 
New York City 


Please send me com- 
plimentary Prospectus 
and full information, 
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_ DIRECT ORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES | 


Georgetown University 
_ WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Directory for Catalogues or Information 


Th e Gc oll e g e ( Graduates pad Daderaracuates 
The Registrar, 37th & O Sts., N. W. 


The School of Medicine 
The Dean, 920 H St, N. W. 


The Training School for Nurses | 


Georgetown University Hospital C O L L E G E 


The School of Dentistry 
The Dean, 920 H St., N, W. 


The School of Law 
The Dean, 506 E. St., N. W. 


The Astronomical Observatory | 
| The Director, Georgetown University 


Rey. Joseph Himmel, S.J., President 
SAS Tye ee La 


St. Paul, 
Minn. 


College of St. Catherine, 

A Catholic College for Girls. 

Accredited by the Minnesota State Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction and by several prominent 
Universities. ee, 

Seventy Acre Campus. Fireproof Buildings. 


COMPLETE COURSES IN THESE DEPARTMENTS, 
Tue CoLieGiaTE, leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. THE AcaDEMIC OR COLLEGE PREPAR- 
ATORY. Music aND PAINTING in their various 
branches. Domestic Art, HovusEHOLD SCIENCE 
and Cooxine. Year Book Forwarded on Applica- 
tion. Address: THE SECRETARY. 


Academy of St. Joseph 


In-the- Pines 


wosoe BRENTWOOD, N. Y, 
A Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
Affiliated with the State University 


PROSPECTUS EXPLAINS THE TERMS, ETC. 


ISAAC JOGUES 


Discoverer of Lake George 
BYed jaCAMPBEILIL, SJ: 


Aside from its historical value it pre- 
sents a vivid pen picture of a saintly and 
heroic missionary, with all the stirring set- 
ting of early pioneer days. 

55 Paces 9 ILLUSTRATIONS 

Leatherette, 25 cents; green silk cloth, 
gilt top, deckled edge, 50 cents; edition de 
luxe, full flexible green cowhide, stamped 
with gold, gilt top, deckled edge, $1.00. 


By mail 10 cents extra 


THE AMERICA PRESS *Fast 83a st. 
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Convent of the Holy Child 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 
SHARON HILL, 15 Minutes from Philadelphia 


CADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 

Highest English Course. French, Draw- 

ing, Music by Certified Teachers. Prepera- 

tion for foreign travel. As the numbers are 

limited, special care can be given to the fer 

mation of character and training of each child. 
A Mother Superior 


ICKON | 


| MT. SE JOSEPH ON THE WISSAH 


ee Se 


ss MOTHER §S 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

situated in the romantic Valley of the 

Wissahickon. Degrees conferred. Also 
Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and Ele- 
mentary Departments. Very special advantages 
in Music and Art. The piano student possesses 
superior opportunities in the use of the Virgil 
Clavier Method pursued throughout the course. 
The Art Studio is admirably equipped, and ever 
attention is given to the study of Art, bot 
in theory and_ practice. Gymnasium perfectl 
equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis, basket ball, 
fencing, etc. 


UPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOLY CROSS worcesrar || HELEN AUGUSTA HAYES 


MASS. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


Largest Catholic College in America 


Extensive grounds and_ exceedingly 
healthy location. New buildings, large 
gymnasium, indoor running track, hot and 
cold baths, modern conveniences. Easily 
reached on main line from Albany or New 
York to Boston via Springfield: Board 
tuition, washing and mending, use of 
gymnasium, library and reading room, 
physical instruction and medical attend- 
ance, $260 a year. Furnished room and 
attendance extra. Send for catalogue to 


PREFECT OF STUDIES, 


Seton Hall College 


FOUNDED 1856 
South Orange, New Jersey 


COLLEGE AND 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Bayley Hail for Students 


of Grammar Course 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres. 


Georgetown 


Visitation Convent 


A boarding and day School for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls 


Delightfully Situated on Georgetown Heights 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded in 1799 Address Sister Directress 


BOARDING COLLEGE 
Under the Jesuit Fathers 


St. Mary’s 


College 
St. Marys, Kansas 


Two Courses of Study: 
Classical and Commercial] 


Fer Catalogue, send to 
Rav. Arorsius A. Breen, S.J., President 


For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
59 East 88d Street, New York City 
Boarding & FORT LEE 


Day School HOLY ANGELS New Jersey 


Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame 
Location beautiful healthy and convent 
stifusl, nient, 
New Buildings, large gymnasium. sie 
DEPARTMENTS : Academic, course ef 
ee years; Commercial, course of two years, 
tTammar and Primary Departments separate, 
Special advantages in Music and Art. 


For* Yar Boox Appress SECRETARY 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


64 East 34th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Carlton Academy 


SUMMIT, N. J. 
A Catholic Private School. 
boys for college or for business, 


Prepares 


Charles H. Schultz, A.M., Headmaster. 


$t. MWarv’s Zotlege § Academy 
r MONROE, MICHIGAN 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


(CONDUCTED by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart. Beau- 
tifully located between Detroit and Toledo. A high standard 
maintained for sixty-five years in Culture, Education and Disciplize, 
Courses include Collegiate, Academic and Preparatory. Special 
attention given to Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science 
University affiliation. Separate department for little girls. 


For illustrated prospectus apply to Mother Superior 


IMMACULATA 
SEMINARY 


Mount Marian, Washington, D. C. 
Select School for Girls. Situated in the Suburbs 
Classical, Literary and Special Courses. 
Two-Year Course for High School Graduates. 
Music and Art. _ Abundant outdoor exercise. 
Sightseeing with experienced Chaperons. 


For Year Book address, Sister Secretary 


ST. MARY: WOODS 


wus COLLEGE: 


For Young Women. 71st Year 
4 Years. Degrees, B.A., B.S., Ph.B. 


Academic — College Preparatory—and 
Grammar Departments. Elective 
ourses, Conservatory of Music, Ve- 
cal and Instrumental. Art Studios, 
Netitorsomn -ynenny Bowling, 
etc. ut-of-Door Sports, Horse- 
back Riding, Boating, Arche ri 
Tennis. For Bulletins, Ad- 
dress, Sister Secretary, Box 
_St. Mary-of-the-Weods, 
Vigo County, Indiana, 


_ 
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CHRONICLE EDITORIAL SCIENCE 

American Princes of the Church—Cardinal Fal- The Homicidal Records—Religion in th School Protest of th it Prof is- 

conio’s Address—McNamara Brothers Confess— — “The Fight Against an Evil Presstta the ie “Exiled ioe Pontene be Bie iT 

View of the Situation—Forty Battleships Needed Church’s Eugenics — Socialist Toleration — The 

—_ Mexico — Panama — Canada—Great Britain— “Old-Fashioned” Mother—The “Ne Temere” at 

Ireland — Italy — Persia Spain China Ottawa—Universities, Endowments and Students PULPIT; PRESS AND PLATFORM 

Portugal—France—Germany—Austria . 193-196 —Socialist Furniture—Notes .......... 206-209 Father Bernard Vaughan’s Successful Series of 


Sermonssinu DOstori ier eee 214-215 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY LITERATURE 


A Socialist Concept of Truth—“‘The Poet of esas Ge Nae Orne ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 
Her Children” — The Sacred College of Car- Notes—Books Received 210-211 President Taft Attends the Pan-American 


dinals—Oporto’s Deposed Bishopeacscieeis 1O7220L | emthe . cae haces emaah vatigs oie WAS cae Shenae Goce vale oN, Mass—Rev. F. W. Stearns a 
onvert—Mgr. O’Donovan’s Sacerdotal Jubilee 
ae EDUCATION : —New Course of Studies at St. Charles’ College 
INVESTITURE OF THE NEW CARDINALS, Address by Rev. M. P. Dowling, S.J., on Edu- —Aid Society for Missouri Penal Institutions— 
201-203 cation the Key of Progress in Every Land, Protestant Praise for Catholic Missions in Africa 
212-213 215-216 
CORRESPONDENCE f, 

Clerical Conscripts for Italy’s Army — Letters SOCIOLOGY ; : OBITUARY 
Rogatory and Elections—Disintegration of the Maudlin ‘and Sensational Interference in the Rev. John P. Frieden, S.J.—Rey. Joseph Knaben- 
Hacopites Churchin vats cence tacos he bes 203-205 HXecution of i Criminalsticeene enn See 213-214 bauer, S.J.—Rey. Edward Allen, S.J........ 216 


less by reason of our personal merits than because of the 
exalted opinion which the noble mind of the Pontiff 
American Princes of the Church.— Monsignor Niccold | entertains of the flourishing condition of the Catholic 
D’Amico, pontifical master of ceremonies, after the formal religion in the United States.” 
announcement of the new Cardinals in consistory by His Cardinal Falconio concluded his address with renewed 
Holiness Pius X, left the Vatican forthwith to carry to | thanks to the Pope, for whom he expressed his love and 
each new Cardinal the official notice of his appointment. | a wish that His Holiness might have a long and happy 
He was accompanied by Cardinal Merry del Val, the | reign. Cardinals Farley and O’Connell also expressed 
Papal Secretary of State. They drove to the American | their gratitude. The speech of Cardinal Falconio is con- 
College, where they were met by Bishop Kennedy, the | sidered as supplementary to the Papal allocution, as it 
rector, and accompanied to the hall of the college, which | expresses the sentiments of the Holy See toward 
was decorated with the cardinal red. Many prominent | America. The substance of the speech, it-is said, had 
ecclesiastics from America witnessed the ceremony that | been agreed upon by the Vatican, as the nature of the 
followed, when the master of ceremonies was introduced | allocution did not allow the Holy Father to refer in 
and handed to the Cardinals Falconio, Farley and O’Con- | such enthusiastic terms to one particular nation while so 
nell the formal notices of their elevation. At the same | many are represented among the new Cardinals, 
time the Cardinal Secretary of State and the Pontifical 
master of ceremonies congratulated them heartily. McNamara Brothers Confess.—James B. McNamara 
pleaded guilty to murder in the first degree in Judge 
Cardinal Falconio’s Address.—In acknowledging for | Bordwell’s court, Los Angeles, December 1. His 
himself and the other American Cardinals the honor con- | brother, John J. McNamara, secretary of the Interna- 
ferred on them, Cardinal Falconio said: tional Association of Bridge _and Structural Iron 
“T rejoice that it falls upon me as dean to offer our Workers, entered a plea of guilty to dynamiting the 
sincerest thanks and most profound homage to His Holi- | Llewellyn Iron Works, in Los Angeles, on Christmas 
ness for graciously deigning to raise us, despite our un- | Day, 1910. James B. McNamara s confession clears up 
worthiness, to sublime dignity. While by this solemn act | the mystery of the explosion and fire which on October 
the Pontiff confers the highest honor upon us in our ; 10, 1910, wrecked the Los Angeles Times building, 
personal capacity, he also honors the noble, young and causing the death of twenty-one persons. For nineteen 
powerful nation which is proud of its free institutions. of these eM the McNamara brothers were indicted. 
He confers, likewise, a very great honor on Spe aie Both men’s sentences were set for December 5. 
i tion, who are truly great and worthy 
a ea cok pete and ne steady progress View of the ene ee ie Pag u, 
under the aegis of sane Christian liberty wins the ad- | were charged with the Es om nge a ‘ ie mur- 
miration of all. This unique honor withal comes to By Samuel Gompers, President o ie American 
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Federation of Labor, denounced their arrest as ‘the 
first a tragedy contemplating the assassina- 
tion of organzed labor.” Frank Morrison, Secretary of 
the Federation, declared it was “an infamous outrage.” 
On hearing of the confession Mr. Gompers said: “I am 
astounded—I am astounded beyond expression. My 
credulity has been imposed upon.” The press of the 
country is united in its condemnation of the leaders of 
the labor unions for their activity in defense of the con- 
fessed dynamiters. “Damnable folly,’ “lack of sense 
and decency,” “fatuous policy” are some of the char- 
acterizations of the New York Tribune; “stupidity” and 
“virtual champions of murder and violence” are the com- 
ments of the New York Evening Sun. Some would 
have it that the cause of labor is damaged irreparably. 
Others would read labor union leaders the salutary les- 
son that organized labor must not turn over its machinery 
to demagogues, crooks and criminals, nor should it. either 
wantonly or stupidly make itself the tool of systematized 
murder and anarchy. The New York Herald, which 
abstained from comment while the case was before the 
court, says: “Fraternized workingmen everywhere who 
have been contributing from their wages to the defence 
fund will now realize what they have not realized before. 
They have been led badly. Leadership that ends in such 
a situation for some millions of respectable men 
is not the leadership that will bring permanent im- 
provement to the conditions of wage earners.” “Though 
the exposure of this dastardly crime will for the moment 
discredit organized labor deeply,’ says the Evening 
Mail, “it will do it good in the long run.” The state- 
ment of William J. Burns, the detective who arrested the 
McNamaras, is worthy of record. “I have maintained all 
along that organized labor was not responsible for the 
Los Angeles outrage,’ said Burns. “The labor move- 
ment is not responsible for the McNamaras or for the 
long list of crimes they have committed in various parts 
of the country. It is the radical element of our country, 
the element allied with the anarchists, that is to blame.” 


act ot 


Forty Battleships Needed.—Secretary of the Navy 
Meyer, in his annual report, made public last week, de- 
clares that a total of forty battleships, with a pro- 
portional number of other fighting and auxiliary vessels, 
is the least that will place our country on a safe basis in 
its relation with other world powers. “While at least 
two other powers have more ambitious plans for the 
building of warships,” he says, “it is believed that if we 
maintain an efficient fleet of this size we shall be safe 
from attack, and that our country will be free to work 
out its destiny in peace and without hindrance.’ The 
Secretary’s list of obsolete battleships includes the 
famous old Oregon and her sister ships the Indiana and 
the Massachusetts. Nine others should, in his opinion, be 
replaced before 1920. He regards. it as a waste of money 
to try to repair old vessels and bring them up to date, 
citing the case of the old New York, now the Saratoga, 


where 51 per cent. of the original cost, or $1,547,071, 
was spent on alterations without making her equal to a 
modern vessel. 


Mexico.—The long-standing practice of Mexican citi- 
zens living in Texas near the Rio Grande has been to 
convey their dead across the river for burial. The Mexi- 
can authorities recently halted one of those sad pro- 
cessions and rudely ordered the coffin to be opened, It 
was nicely filled with rifles. The frequency of the fun- 
erals and the sameness of the mourners had aroused not 
wholly unfounded suspicion, as the sequel showed. 
Several officers of high rank in the regular army have 
received handsome offers purporting to come from Gen- 
eral Bernardo Reyes for their services against the present 
administration. One of the recipients has given his letter 
to the press. What lends color to the statement is that 
the communications were sent to old friends of Reyes. 
The Congress took no official notice of the first 
anniversary of the outbreak of the Madero revolution, 
but the President closed all executive offices and ordered 
the national flag displayed on public buildings———The 
warlike disturbances in Chiapas are blamed upon 
Guatemala, whose motive is supposed to be so to embroil 
the administration in domestic outbreaks as to prevent 
any interference in the work for combining the five Cen- 
tral American republics. One of the influential news- 
papers of the capital has intimated in guarded phrases 
that it would be well for Diaz to return. 


Panama.—Several deaths from bubonic plague are 
reported among people who had recently come from 
Ecuador. 


Canada.—The shipments of wheat and flour from 
Montreal during the past season were considerably less 
than those of last year. This is to be accounted for by 
the smaller amount held over on account of last + >1’s 
short crop and the lateness of this year’s harvesi 
The Montreal Star has received a letter from the owner 
of large farm in Saskatchewan. He says that the new-- 
papers have concealed much concerning the damage 10 
the wheat crop in that province. His crop, he says, is 
almost a total loss, and he fears greatly for the smaller and 
newer farmers who are in debt. The Superior Court 
of Quebec has been petitioned to order the removal from 
the electoral lists of Rigaud municipality, the professors 
and teachers of Rigaud College, on the grounds that, 
having taken vows of poverty, they have no income, and 
that, even if they had not such vows, the nominal 
sum each is supposed to earn for the community would 
not suffice to put him on the lists. Bishop Farthing 
and other Protestant ministers continue to befog the 
facts of the “Ne Temere” question, assuming that the 
Catholic Church has special privileges in matrimonial 
matters in thes.Province of Quebec, and that the 
Protestant clergy are authorized to officiate at all mar- 
riages, both of which are absolutely untrue. The de- 
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bate on the address brought out great bitterness between 
parties in Parliament. 


Great Britain—Sir Edward Grey gave his statement 
in Parliament on the recent complications with Ger- 
many in connection with Morocco, and said what every- 
body expected him to say. His speech contained three 
points. First, the occupation of Agadir touched British 
interests, which the Government must defend. Having 
failed to obtain assurances from Germany, the Gov- 
ernment put Lloyd George up to make his famous speech. 
Second, England is not jealous of German expansion, 
provided this does not mean British contraction, and is 
very anxious to live at peace with Germany. Third, 
it is also resolved to maintain the understanding with 
France. Opinions differ as to the effect of this speech 
on English and French relations. Some hold that they 
are unchanged ; others, viewing the insistance on the fact 
that the Agadir incident touched British interests as the 
defence of the warlike stand made by the Government, 
are inclined to believe that had Germany acted more 
diplomatically, avoiding every challenge to England, and 
leaving Agadir to be the prize of victory, either in arms 
or in diplomacy, England would have left France to its 
fate and Germany would have-had a naval station at 
Agadir. There has been a great change at the Board 
of the Admiralty. All the naval lords except the 
third have been replaced by others. This seems to be 
the result of the charges of naval inefficiency in connec- 
tion with the late crisis. Lord Robert Cecil, Unionist, 
has been elected in the Hitchin division of Hertfordshire 
by a majority of 1,633, in a poll of 9,451. This is an 
increase of 342 over the majority of the general election. 


Ireland.—The Blue Book issued during the last week 
of November contains some exceedingly gratifying fig- 
ures regarding the criminal statistics of Ireland for 1910. 
ia 4 was a decrease of 4,426 in the number of persons 
( v4,322) tried for drunkenness in Ireland in 1910 as com- 
pared with the preceding year, whilst the offenses against 
property, with violence, showed a decrease of 181. The 
offenses against property without violence, which are 
principally cases of larceny, form about 70 per cent. of 
all indictable cases reported to the police during the year. 
The Scholarship schemes adopted by the County 
Councils have apparently helped to create a healthy stim- 
ulus throughout the schools of the country, and to bring 
to the front a number of talented youths who otherwise 
might be unable to secure the advantages of higher edu- 
cation. When the schemes have been in operation for a 
few years the new universities will have a wide and fruit- 
ful area to draw upon. The press of the country notes 
this with satisfaction, since with the dawn of Home Rule 
near at hand the country will require the service of well- 
trained and well-educated men. The Most Rev. Dr. 
Healy, Archbishop of Tuam, has received information 
from Rome that the Very Rev. James Naughton, Presi- 


dent of St. Muiredach’s College, had been chosen to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. Conmy in the see of Killala. The news 
is heard with general satisfaction in Ballina, the native 
town of the Bishop-elect and throughout the diocese. Dr. 
Naughton has been a general favorite with his brother 
priests during his ministerial service in the diocese. 


Italy.—It has been formally announced that the ses- 
sion of Parliament is indefinitely postponed, the ad- 
ministration evidently being determined on keeping a 
free hand for the war——The nation continues to be 
agitated over the reports of the killing and mutilation 
of the soldiers by the Arabs in Tripoli. The churches in 
Rome and other cities are filled daily at the requiems 
for members of some of the best families, the war spar- 
ing neither high nor low in its list of the dead. The 
hospitals at Naples are fairly filled with the wounded,. 
who have been brought back from the African coast. 
One steamer brought no less than seven hundred sick 
of the cholera, who have been placed in a lazaretto es- 
tablished at Nisida, a short distance out of Naples. And 
the end is not yet. Final figures of the census give 
34,686,653 inhabitants for all Italy, an increase for the 
past decade of 2,211,400——LIn reply to a deputation 
advocating “esthetic education,’ the Minister of Edu- 
cation said he was thoroughly convinced that “educa- 
tion in the beautiful should replace education in the 
so-called moral.” 


Persia.—A letter to the London Times from Mr. 
Shuster, the American Treasurer-General Persia em- 
ployed to reform its financial system, protests vigorously 
against Russian and British aggressions in Persia. Then 
Mr. Shuster learned from an inspired answer that 
Persia is not independent, but “stands in the relation to 
the two powers as a minor to guardians.” The Persian 
Parliament refused to comply with Russia’s ultimatum 
that Mr. Shuster be dismissed, so troops have been sent 
to Teheran to enforce Russia’s demands. As the Ameri- 
can Treasurer-General is in Persia merely in a private 
capacity our government will not interfere, save to pro- 
tect him from threatened violence. 


Spain.—Exporters are profiting by the trouble between 
Italy and Turkey, and are trying to capture the market 
for cotton goods, preserved foods, and oil. The fa- 
mous Compafiia Trasatlantica contemplates putting some 
steamers on the route to Turkish ports, both in Europe 
and in Asia. At the recent local elections the Catholic 
candidates in every important city were successful, even 
in Barcelona and Cadiz. In the former city the Catholics 
polled 26,600 votes dgainst 23,700 for the party of Ler- 
roux, which showed a falling off of 7,873 since the pre- 
ceding election. The Socialists lost about half as many 
as the Lerrouxists. 


China.—The Imperialists seem to be gaining ground. 
Han-Yang and Wu-Chang, two revolted cities, have been 
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recovered, and a concerted attack on Nanking has re- 
sulted in its capture by the revolutionists. Through 
the intervention of Sir John Jordan, the British Minister, 
a three days’ truce at Wu-Chang has been granted. Li 
Yan Hung, the leader of the rebellion, has been con- 
ferring with representatives from eight disaffected 
provinces, with a view, it is said, of making peace with 
Yuan Shi Kai, the dynasty’s Prime Minister. The 
United States has offered China the services of 2,500 
troops to assist in keeping open the railroads from Peking 
to the sea. 


Portugal.—The -administration has expressed the in- 
tention to permit the monarchists to invade the country 
without resistance, should they make another attempt 
against the republic. The object is to surround them 
and destroy them when they are too far from the border 
to make their escape into Spain. 


France.—The grand Rabbi of France has written to 
the Univers Israéclite a strong protest against the ex- 
pulsion of the Little Sisters of the Assumption. The 
Municipality of Paris has condemned the action of the 
Government, and associations of workingmen and a com- 
mittee of prominent citizens are organizing an active 
campaign in favor of the Sisters——The Council of 
State has declared illegal the edict of the Mayor of 
Montagne-sur-Avignon forbidding all religious cere- 
monies outside the church. 


Germany.—The speech of Sir Edward Grey, to which 
Germany had looked forward with great expectation for 
a possible friendly understanding with England, has not 
very materially altered the situation. Yet it has un- 
doubtedly made a future conciliation far more possible, 
and has somewhat quieted the irritated feelings of both 
nations. The speech was in part a direct denial of 
Kiderlen-Waechter’s statement regarding the long silence 
of England after Germany had offered its explanation 
for sending the Panther to Agadir. Had Germany 
clearly expressed her purpose as early as July 4 not to 
seize upon any part of Morocco the entire difficulty 
might have been avoided. Such is the statement made 
by Sir Edward Grey. In answer, it is said that Eng- 
land could easily have ascertained the intentions of Ger- 
many in regard to Morocco by making the necessary 
diplomatic inquiries. The explanations of Sir Edward 
are not looked upon as satisfactory by the German 
press, although considerable regard is shown for him 
personally, and a somewhat friendlier tone is assumed 
than before. The K6élnische Zeitung asks its readers 
to forget the past and trust in the assurances that Ger- 
man interests will hereafter be more fairly treated by 
England. Other papers are less favorable and fail to 
find in the speech any rebuke administered to the inter- 
pretations placed by the French and English press upor 
the utterances of Lloyd George. “Sir Edward Grey 


and Bonar Law,” says the Berliner Tageblatt, “were 
correct in their remark that a German-English war would 
be so terrible an event that it ought never to be looked 
upon as unavoidable. All reasonable people are certain 
that it is avoidable; but peace depends not merely upon 
the sentiment of Germany, but likewise upon the course 


of politics pursued in England.” The hint is thrown out 


in official circles that England will soon have an oppor- 
tunity of proving in a practical manner that she has no 
intention of preventing the expansion of Germany and 
of interfering with all her projects. What new enter- 
prise is referred to has not been made public. Deeds 
and not words are, therefore, to be the test of that 
mutual good will which is desired by the German peo- 
ple. The last scene, as we may hope, of Germany’s 
part in the Morocco drama was enacted when on Novem- 
ber 27% the German cruiser Berlin, which had replaced 
the Panther at Agadir, was recalled by the Government. 
“Since all is quiet-at Agadir,” reads the message, “and 
danger of life or property no longer exists for the Ger- 
man residents, the cruiser Berlin is ordered to begin its 
return voyage on the morrow.” The signing of’ the 
Franco-German agreement is looked upon as a mere 
formality. 


Austria.—The Austrian House of Representatives, 
filled with the most varied and discordant national ele- 
ments, has again become the scene of violent riots on the 
part of its members. The tumult lasted for an entire 
hour and serious injuries were only with difficulty pre- 
vented. The Minister of Justice, Dr. von Hochen- 
burger, in the course of a debate had defended the Gov- 
ernment against attacks from the side of the Czechs, 
and had allowed himself the expression ‘“German- 
Bohemia.” Instantly an uproar ensued and shouts were 
heard: “There exists no such land!’ “It would mean 
a division of Bohemia!” With a common impulse all 
the Czechs arose and rushed forward to storm the Min- 
isterial Bench, where Dr. Hochenburger sat. The Ger- 


man representatives in turn leaped from their seats to 


defend him. The Minister meanwhile retired from his 
place and several of the cabinet members quietly disap- 
peared from the hall. Only after an hour of dis- 
turbance could peace be sufficiently restored to continue 
the session. The trial of Njegus Wawrak, the 
Dalmatian Socialist, who on October 5 fired several 
shots at the Minister of Justice, Dr. von Hochenburger, 
has now begun, and is attracting a vast concourse of 
people. The accused, who is only twenty-five years old, 
states that he was filled with uncontrollable fury when 
he fancied he perceived the Minister of Justice smiling 
during the speech of the Socialist Representative Adler. 
It appears that Wawrak has been for years an inmate 
or an asylum for the insane; but specialists give it as 
their opinion that although he is mentally weak by 
heredity, yet heswas not insane in the sense of the law 
at the time of the deed, and is therefore accountable, 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


A Socialist Concept of Truth 


A method of campaign against the Catholic Church in 
vogue among Socialists of every country is constantly 
to accuse her speakers and writers, and most especially 
her priesthood, of an open and unscrupulous conspiracy 
against the truth. “We charge,” writes the editor of the 
Sunday Call in one of the October issues, “that the 
Federation [of Catholic Societies] and many prominent 
papers have deliberately, viciously and with full knowl- 
edge of their own dishonesty, entered on a campaign of 
misrepresenting Socialism and of vilifying Socialists. 
We charge that the campaign of organized slander in 
which so many clergymen take part, where it is not 
founded on absolute criminal viciousness, is founded on 
criminal ignorance.” 

Nothing could be more absurd than to imagine that the 
faith of Christ could be spread by the teaching of false- 
hoods or His Church erected upon the quicksands of 
untruth. Whatever errors or undue generalizations 
Catholic speakers may have unwittingly been guilty of, 
the Church most certainly can never countenance a want 
of knowledge or of truth in her defenders. A child 
would know the folly of the rule so glibly ascribed by 
Socialists to the Catholic Federation and to zealous 
priests in general, “that the shortest way to heaven is 
to lie about the Socialists.” 

In view, however, of the accusations of untruth which 
are constantly leveled against the Church, and which 
often form the last resort of Socialist tactics to discredit 
her before the world, it may be interesting to study the 
logical deduction of Marxian Socialism regarding the 
concept of truth itself. Kautsky thus expresses it in 
the Neue Zeit, the well-known Socialist organ of which 
he is the editor: “One of the most important duties is 
that of truthfulness to comrades; towards enemies this 
duty was never considered binding” (October 3, 1903). 

This statement is luminous. Kautsky is to-day the 
leading spokesman of German Social Democracy. In 
the passage quoted he not merely speaks for himself, but 
for Socialists in general. His observation has been, he 
tells us, that truth towards enemies was never considered 
binding upon the adherents of Socialism. Naturally, his 
statement aroused indignation, since it was not a flatter- 
ing confession to make in public, but when at a Socialist 
gathering in Hamburg a motion was placed before the 
meeting to repudiate his words, the motion was lost. 
(“Der Social Democrat hat das Wort,” Dr. Kaeser, 3rd 
ed., p. 190. “Morality of Modern Socialism,” Ming, 
p. 136.) : ; 

This doctrine is more formally set forth in his 
“Ethics and the Materialistic Conception of History,” 
the standard book of Socialist morality, which the Call 
recommends as one of the four most important classics 


that every teacher should master before undertaking the 
great responsibility of training the minds of the young 
in the Socialist Sunday Schools. Charles H. Kerr, the 
leading Socialist publisher in the United States and ed- 
itor of the International Socialist Review, says of it: 
“This is on the whole the most satisfactory work on ethics 
from the Socialist viewpoint” (“What to Read on So- 
cialism,” p. 45). Kautsky, as he intimates, is well qual- 
ified to interpret for us the Socialist mind, being the lit- 
erary executor of Marx and Engels. 

After telling us in this book that the human herds have 
been developed from the herds of social animals, and 
that the latter have social instincts only for members of 
their own herds and not for others, Kautsky argues that 
we must look for the survival of these conditions in the 
human animals of to-day. 

“One of the most important forms of the struggle for 
existence,” he says, “is the struggle of one herd against 
others of the same kind. Hence a man who is not a 
member of the same association becomes a direct enemy. 
The social impulses do not hold good for him, but directly 
against him. The stronger they are the better does the 
tribe hold together against the common foe. The social 
virtues, mutual help, self-sacrifice, Jove of truth, etc., ap- 
ply only to fellow tribesmen, not to the members of an- 
other organization” (p. 156). 

Thus the greatest living exponent of Socialist morality 
deduces from Marxian materialism, which is the only 
foundation of what we know as Socialism to-day, the 
freedom from all obligation in the matter of truth where 
enemies are concerned, among the first of whom they 
rank the Catholic Church. Indeed, a falsehood which 
will help the cause is an act of social virtue, while the ut- 
terance of a damaging truth is a flagrant immorality. 
Such is the explicit teaching of their chosen spokesman, 
and the logical conclusion of the Socialist theory. “Only 
the lack of mere social impulses and virtues,” he tells us, 
“which man has inherited from the social animals, is to 
be regarded as absolute immorality” (p. 193). It is set 
forth in the book which has received the highest recom- 
mendations of Kerr and orthodox Socialists in general. 


as “the most satisfactory work on ethics from the So- 


cialist viewpoint,” the ideal guide-book for the Socialist 
Sunday school teacher. “The moral ideal,” Kautsky 
teaches, “is nothing else than the complex of wishes and 
endeavors which are called forth by the opposition to the 
existing state of affairs’ (p. 199). Lying, slander, and 
violence are therefore licit and virtuous if only they are 
practiced in opposition to the existing order of things. 

We have carefully refrained from making any per- 
sonal accusation. We have merely listened for a brief 
space to the great teacher whom Socialists have pointed 
out to us as the one who drew the waters of Marxian 
wisdom from the fountainhead itself. But we must ad- 
mit that such principles seem to be almost universally 
carried out where there is question of the Catholic Church 
and of her priesthood, except in as far as ignorance of 
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the truth can palliate the statements which are made. We 
shall confine ourselves to a single illustration from our 
Socialist mentor, the Call (Oct. 2, 1910) : 

“And last, stealthiest, most sinister and un- 
scrupulous of all the foes of Socialism, humanity, 
evolution and civilization comes the so-called Holy 
Catholic Church of Rome. The priests of this great 
business corporation and religion are, by training 
and through self-interest, opposed to any system of 
political, industrial and social reform and regenera- 
tion whose fundamental ideas and ideals are liberty, 
CLC CLC. ae For Romanism is built upon au- 
tocracy, dogma, ignorance, inequality, enslaved 
thought, blind credulity, HociteWpatign and hos- 
tility to all human enlightenment and,progress. The 
papacy has invariably fought truth to the last ditch, 
and its history is a record of fanatical intolerance, 
hatred, malice, greed, cruelty, falsehood and blood- 
lust. Once in a while some big-hearted, big-brained, 
courageous priest, like the late and great Father 
Thomas McGrady or Father Hagerty, breaks loose 
from the soul-destroying faith and bravely takes 
his stand with suffering humanity.”——-(Edmund 
Defrevne). 

Similar instances of Socialist honesty or enlightenment 
may be found in any Socialist paper where the Catholic 
Church enters into question. They range from professed 
neutrality, with its cunning innuendoes, to open threats. 
Where serious arguments are deemed insufficient, ridi- 
cule is employed. Papers that are most anxious to make 
perverts from the ranks of Catholic workingmen are 
most sparing and covert in their attacks. But their gen- 
eral tone, as well as the literature recommended by them, 
always makes their attitude clear. How far this Marxian 
materialism is carried to its logical deduction, as Kautsky 
claims it is, does not rest with us to determine. Suffice 
it to say that we gladly admit in excuse, wherever this is 
possible, a want of knowledge of that Church which alone 
is founded on the truth and whose sublime mission it is 
to teach the gospel to the poor. 

JosepH HUSSLEIN, s.J. 


“The Poet of Her Children’’ 


There is little poetry in Protestantism. Though the 
leaders of the sixteenth century revolt against the 
Church’s authority were largely the “poets,” so called, of 
the False Renaissance, they really had scant love or ap- 
preciation of the beautiful. For the most part they were 
a prosy, vulgar, roystering set, who found far more 
pleasure in quarrels and wassail than in discerning or 
expressing the beautiful. The early “Reformers” were 
vandals. In their desolating march through Northern 
Europe the heresies of Luther and of Calvin destroyed 
what was fair in art, venerable in antiquity, and tender 
in devotion. Where Protestantism triumphed beauty hid 
her face and fled. 

. Churches, cloisters, shrines and universities, statues, 
altars and painted windows, which were the heritage of 
ages and miracles of art, were pillaged and defaced by 


mad fanatics. Apostolical doctrines, hallowed traditions 
and time-honored institutions wete fiercely swept away. 
Pious practices and soothing rites that had brought com- 
fort to the sorrowing hearts of half-a-hundred genera- 
tions were suddenly declared empty forms or base super- 
stitions and relentlessly abolished. 

Then, when Protestantism in formulating her new the- 
ology began to choose out of the wreckage she had 
caused, the tenets and the ceremonies that most pleased 
her fancy, she seemed to show a perverse genius for re- 
jecting much that was noble, touching or beautiful in the 
old religion, and with her frantic zeal for “purity and 
simplicity” in worship and dogma, succeeded only in 
achieving vulgarity, coldness and ugliness. 

So Cardinal Newman in delineating with a master’s 
hand even that Church which of all the Protestant sects 
was “the least deformed because reformed the least,” 
pictures the Anglican system of his youth with 

“A ritual dashed upon the ground, trodden on 
and broken piece-meal;—prayers clipped, pieced, 
torn, shuffled about at pleasure, until the 
meaning of the composition perished, and offices 
which had been good poetry were no longer even 
good prose; vestments chucked off, lights - 
quenched, jewels stolen, the pomp and circum- 
stances of worship annihilated; a dreariness which 
could be felt, forcing itself upon the eye, 
the ear, the nostrils of the worshiper; a smell of 
dust and damp, not of incense; a sound of ministers 
preaching Catholic prayers, and parish clerks dron- 
ing out Catholic canticles; the royal arms for the 
crucifix; huge, ugly boxes of wood, sacred to 
preachers, frowning on the congregation in the place 
of the mysterious altar ; and long cathedral aisles un- 
used, railed off like the tombs (as they were) of 

what had been and was not—and for orthodoxy, a 

frigid, unelastic, inconsistent, dull, helpless, dog- 

matic. 


If this is a faithful picture of the coldness and empti- 
ness of the Establishment, what would the great Ora- 
torian have said of New England Calvinism in its palmy 
days, with its ugly meeting houses, long sermons, and 
extempore prayers, its “dissidence of dissent,” and bitter 
hatred of rites and ceremonies. But the Catholic Church, 
on the other hand, to quote again the renowned Cardinal, 
“is the poet of her children; full of music to soothe'the sad 
and control the wayward—wonderful in story for the 
imagination of the romantic; rich in symbol and im- 
agery, so that gentle and delicate feelings which will not 
bear words may in silence intimate their presence or 
commune with themselves. Her very being is poetry, 
every psalm, every petition, every collect, every versicle, 
the cross, the mitre, the thurible, is a fulfilment of some 
dream of childhood, or aspiration of youth.” 

Suppose a great poet, to whom Catholicism was* but a 
name, were brought beneath the spell of the Church’s 
influence and gave an open mind to the study of her ten- 
ets and a discerning eye to the observation of her ritual. 
Would he not find in all he learned and saw a theme for 
a deathless poem? He would recognize in Catholic doc- 
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trines all that appeals to the heart’s longings. Holy 
Mass, that mystic sacrifice of prayer and praise and ex- 
piation, he would behold following the sun around the 
world. , Dwelling forever on the altar would be seen 
that Steam of poets, “a present Deity” “comforting His 
own,” and making His Blessed Flesh their daily food. 

The Maiden Mother, whose prayers are her children’s 
protection, and whose example keeps them pure, the 
heavenly citizens who at God’s throne plead for men, 
the ministering spirits who guard and guide into eternal 
rest the pilgrims of time, are beautiful conceptions that 
could not but fire the imagination of our gifted inquirer. 
When he learned, too, what peace the Church’s absolu- 
tion brings to sin-tossed souls, what comfort fills the 
hearts of mourners as they pray for their departed loved 
ones, what confidence the last anointing gives the dying, 
our poet would be almost moved to tears. 

Then the beauty of the Church’s ritual and the splen- 
dor of her worship would appeal just as strongly to his 
responsive soul. The deep significance of the rites of 
baptism and confirmation, or the impressive simplicity 
with which the tremendous powers of the priesthood are 
conferred would not be lost on this ideal observer. If 
_ he watched a Corpus Christi procession or heard the 
_ divine office chanted or saw Mass celebrated solemnly, 
heavenly harmonies would echo through his heart and 
make his verse musical. 

The form and hue of every vestment with which the 
Church clothes her ministers, the purpose and symbolism 
of every instrument she uses, would convey its meaning 
to our delighted inquirer. Their very names to him 
would be full of poetry. The stole, the chalice, the cen- 
ser, the sanctuary lamp, the crozier, the pallium, the 
cardinal’s robe, the Pope’s tiara—each would have a lan- 
guage of its own. The changing beauties of the Church’s 
Mass and office and ceremonial from Advent to Pente- 
cost, her observance of the feasts of Our Divine Lord 
and His incomparable Mother, the commemoration in 
due order of virgins, confessors and martyrs, who have 
fought the good fight and won their crowns, “high fes- 
tival, and gorgeous procession and soothing dirge and 
passing bell and the familiar evening call to prayer,” 
would so inspire our poet that his fancy would take wings 
and enrich the world with a masterpiece. 

Then, perhaps, his genius would paint in words that 
glow the unearthly beauty of the cloistered life or would 
describe those holy nuns who, “whether they remain in 
seclusion, or are sent over the earth, have calm faces, 
and sweet, plaintive voices, and spare frames, and gentle 
manners, and hearts weaned from the world, and wills 
subdued,” while seeking and finding everywhere, “Christ, 
their all-sufficient, everlasting portion, to make up to 
them, both here and hereafter, all they suffer, all they 
dare, for His Name’s sake.” 

These, no doubt, are some of the beauties our ideal 
poet would discern in the Church, and if the hereditary 
Catholic does not perceive them it is because he has 


grown so accustomed to what he sees daily that it no 
longer impresses him, for “Everything is spoilt by use.” 
But “in the fatness of these pursy times,” when vulgarity 
and pretense are so widespread, the children of our 
fair Mother should learn to value properly the treasures 
of beauty they possess in the ordinances, ritual and doc- 
trines of Holy Church. Let them reflect, too, that all 
this loveliness is not what could belong to a merely human 
institution, but rather is the heavenly radiance of a being 
instinct with divine life and the only teacher of morality, 
the sole guardian of faith, that can counteract with suc- 
cess the drift of our age toward the ugliness of anarchy 
and unbelief. WALTER DWIGHT, S.J. 


The Sacred College of Cardinals 


VI. CARDINALS IN FRANCE, SPAIN AND GERMANY.— 
The name of cardinal was looked upon as an honorable 
designation, as we see by the action of Pope St. Leo 1X, 
who, in 1051, granted to the cathedral of Besancon in 
France the privilege of having in its chapter seven car- 
dinals, who were permitted to wear the mitre in church 
ceremonies on the great feasts. A similar privilege was 
granted by Pope Eugene III to the cathedral of Cologne 
in 1152. Again, Pope Innocent III confirmed in 1209, 
in favor of the bishop and chapter of Orense, Spain, a 
custom which they had had “from time immemorial” of 
naming eight cardinal priests of their cathedral church. 
The shrine of St. James at Compostela in Galicia also had 
seven cardinal priests, through a favor granted in per- 
petuity by Pope Paschal II in 1108. Although Pope St. 
Pius V ordained in 1568 that the name cardinal should 
be reserved exclusively to the Cardinals of the churches 
of the city of Rome, his decree remained in abeyance 
as far as the two churches in Spain were concerned, for 
they did not drop the title from their lists of dignitaries 
until the adoption of the Concordat of 1851. 

VII. Papat Extections——When an election to the 
see of Rome meant a life of suffering and persecution, 
very often crowned with martyrdom, there was little 
likelihood that an unworthy candidate should present 
himself or find encouragement. The clergy chose him, 
the neighboring bishops confirmed their choice, and the 
faithful in general were present to testify to his worthi- 
ness. Thus, in the first century, a Syrian, St. Evaristus, 
in the second an African, St. Victor I, and in the third a 
Dalmatian, St. Caius, sat in the chair of Peter. But 
when the Papacy, released from the persecutions of 
pagan Rome, began to take its proper place in the world, 
all the resources of worldly power and craft were drawn 
upon, from time to time, to exalt now this candidate, 
now that, as politics or family pretensions or brute force 
might dictate. Some robber baron at Rome forced his 
candidate upon the people, or some German emperor 
named the occupant of the see. 

Pope Stephen X, a saintly and devoted Benedictine 
monk, seeing that his end was approaching, used his best 
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endeavors to impress upon clergy and people the vital 
importance of the election of a proper successor. All 
promised to heed his advice, but hardly was his death 
known when, in spite of bishops and cardinals, some 
Roman nobles, by means of bands of armed ruffians and 
of money stolen from St. Peter’s church, set up John 
of Velletri as Bishop of Rome. Their triumph, however, 
was short-lived; for some of the cardinals who had 
escaped from the city met in Siena and decided that 
Gerard, a Burgundian, then Bishop of Florence, would 
be a suitable-Pope. Their action was confirmed by the 
clergy and people of the city, and Gerard, who took the 
name of Nicholas II, was solemnly enthroned. John of 
Velletri quietly‘ acquiesced. 

Shortly after his exaltation, Pope Nicholas II held a 
council, in which he signalized his brief pontificate by 
attempting to do away with the evils which had sprung 
up in connection with papal elections. With the advice 
of the bishops and other clergy assembled for the occa- 
sion, he issued a decree, dated April 13, 1059, by which 
he reserved to the cardinal bishops the actual election 
to the apostolic chair, with the concurrence, however, of 
the other cardinals and of the rest of the clergy. As a 
concession to the Emperor, he was to be notified of the 
election before the consecration of the candidate. Un- 
happily, the decree was not respected. For fully one 
hundred and twenty years after the death of Nicholas 
II it was seldom that a papal election was conducted 
without more or less interference on the part of violent 
or arbitrary laymen. 

When Alexander III ascended the throne of the Fish- 
erman, in 1159, it was to begin a iong and stormy pon- 
tificate; but, after a struggle for twenty-two years 
with clerical mischief-makers and lay meddlers, he saw 
his labors gloriously crowned in the work of the Eleventh 
Ecumenical Council, held in the Lateran basilica in 1179. 
What Pope Nicholas II had attempted to do Pope Alex- 
ander III accomplished by a conciliar enactment, which 
at once and for all time reserved exclusively to all the 
Roman Cardinals, without distinction of order, all fu- 
ture elections to the see of Rome. The decree also or- 
dained that the votes of two-thirds of the Cardinals actu- 
ally assembled for the election should be requisite to 
determine a choice. Such has been the practice since 
1179. The choice of Pope Martin V in 1417 by an elec- 
toral commission made up of twenty-eight Cardinals and 
forty other ecclesiastics, it may be remarked in passing, 
was to meet a highly exceptional state of affairs brought 
on by a disputed and, at the time, doubtful election, 
which had precipitated the disastrous Schism of the 
West. 

Besides the conciliar enactment, Pope Alexander III 
took other prudential steps to protect and dignify the 
election of those who were to come after him in the Pope- 

dom. The abbots of St. Paul and St. Lawrence without 
the walls were made Cardinals; the archpriests of the 
Lateran, of St. Peter’s and of St. Mary Major were sim- 


ilarly honored; and all the most influential and most re- 
spected priests in Rome were admitted to membership in 
the College of Cardinals. The inferior clergy, conse- 
quently, and the people in general, seeing their honored 
friends and patrons thus singled out for dignities, were 
quite satisfied to leave to them the choice of a Bishop of 
Rome. 

As pontifical electors, the Cardinals have commonly 
chosen one of their own number, and the blank ballot 


~which they fill out supposes that they will select a Car- 


dinal, but any man that is a Bishop, or may become a 
Bishop, is eligible. The history of the Church shows 
that Pope Eugene III and Pope Urban VI, among others, 
were not Cardinals when elected, and that Pope John XX 
was not even in minor orders when called to the Chair 
or Peter, ; 

The Cardinal Bishops are, of course, Bishops, as are 
almost always the Cardinal Priests residing outside Rome. 
Nowadays even the Cardinal Deacons are usually priests, 
there having been but one exception these many years. 
But, going back a few centuries (and they are as nothing 
in the life of the Church), we find that Pope Honorius 
II and Pope Leo X, though Cardinals, were only in dea- 
con’s orders when elected to the pontificate. The elec- 
tion of Pope Gregory XVI in 1831 is the only instance 
in these latter days of the choice of one who was not al- 
ready a Bishop. Fi. J. Swift, S-72 


Oporto’s Deposed Bishop 


Judging others by their own degradation, the iniquitous. 
authors of the Separation Law seem to have thought 
that the Portuguese clergy, attracted by the bait of 
wretched pensions that might deliver them from the 
pangs of hunger, would not hesitate to sacrifice their 
honor, their dignity, their conscience and their faith for 
the sake of their personal interest. But the sectarians 
who now control the destinies of the country did not 
know the temper of the clergy when the issue was put 
squarely before them and they were called upon to choose 
between duty and worldly advantage. 

Affonso Costa, who fathered the now sadly famous 
law, fancied that there would be an unseemly scramble 
on the part of the priests in their anxiety to profit by its 
provisions ; but he is now disabused, for ninety-five per 
cent. of the prospective beneficiaries have formally re- 
jected the specious offer of bread as the price of apostasy. 
The constancy of the priests has but reflected the con- 
stancy of the bishops, who spoke their minds in a col- 
lective pastoral letter, which was given out shortly after 
the nature and spirit of the law became known from its 
published text. : 

One of those bishops, who in the eyes of the Govern- 
ment is no longer at the head of his diocese, since he was 
“removed” by a cabinet decree, is Dom Antonio José de 
Sousa Barroso, Bishop of Oporto. In this man, strong 
and vigorous, of grave yet gentle look, with broad, un- 
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wrinkled brow and full, flowing beard, whose striking 
countenance recalls the great Bishop of Hippo, St. Au- 
gustine, there seems to have been recalled into being that 
race of apostolic men and renowned missioners who in 
the days of long ago went forth with no equipment but 
the cross and the wayfarer’s staff, and penetrated moun- 
tains, forests and deserts in their quest for souls. 

It Was in 1880 that the young missioner, Father Bar- 
roso, left the College of Sernache de Bomjardim and set 
out for San Salvador del Congo, the ancient capital of 
the kingdom and the first seat of the very extensive 
bishopric of Angola. Of what had once been an impor- 
tant and widespread ‘field of Christian activity there re- 
mained only four or five priests and a recently estab- 
lished Protestant mission; there remained the ruins of 
the Portuguese fort and the ashes of the churches that 
had once been the temples of prayer of those earlier 
Christians. Father Barroso resolved to restore those 
ruins. Little by little he gained the good graces of the 
so-called King of Congo and, profiting by his friendship, 
soon had a mission in full working order. He built 
churches and schools and workshops; he opened asylums ; 
he developed agricultural and industrial pursuits; he 
even started a meteorological station. At one and the 
same time he was apostle, teacher, physician, engineer, 
diplomat, magistrate and naturalist. He established a 
new mission further south, where he set up a printing- 
press, its first production being a catechism in the native 
language. 

After eight years in that arduous field, where he had 
faced so many hardships, Father Barroso’s health was 
so undermined by fevers that he was forced to return 
to Portugal, but not until he had won back that once 
important field to the Church and to his country. 

His stay was not of long duration. The vicariate 
apostolic of Mozambique having fallen vacant, Father 
Barroso was appointed to it and was consecrated titular 
Bishop of Himeria. The condition of Mozambique, an 
immense district measuring a million square kilometers, 
was even more deplorable than what he had found in the 
Congo. He had nothing. There were no priests, no 
churches, and one might almost say no Catholics. Mo- 
hammedanism had destroyed everything, and amid the 
ruins Protestantism was beginning to put in an appear- 
ance. j 2 

Bishop Barroso repeated in Mozambique the apostolic 
Jabors which had signalized his stay in Portuguese Congo. 
lf his was a life of labor and suffering, it was also 
crowned with brilliant success. He built churches and 
chapels, gave a fresh impulse to missionary work, and 
imade an extensive visitation of his vicariate, which 
stretched through a distance of nine hundred miles. In 
the course of these missionary excursions he penetrated 
districts where no white man had ever before set foot. 

The bishop’s health was so undermined by the trop- 
ical fevers which racked his frame during his journeys 
that after three years thus spent he was constrained to 


return to Portugal for rest and medical care. His in- - 
tention was to go back to his vicariate as soon as his 
health should be restored, but while recuperating in his 
native land he was named Bishop of Meliapor in the 
East Indies, where his jurisdiction extended from the 
Himalayas to Bengal, and from the Malabar Coast to 
the delta of the Ganges. He was amid the palms of 
Madura, where the voice of St. Francis Xavier, the apos- 
tle of the Indies, had been raised in the cause of religion, 
when an official telegram informed him of his promotion 
to the see of Oporto. This was in February, 1899. 
Zealously and successfully engaged in the cares of the 
pastoral office, Bishop Barroso went happily forward in 


‘his labors until the so-called Law of Separation called 


forth the collective protest of the Portuguese hierarchy. 
This letter he caused to be read in his presence to the 
faithful in his cathedral. The provisional Government 
at once deprived him of his see (at least, it pretended to 
do so) and ordered the cathedral chapter to proceed to 
a new election. This the chapter declared that they could 
not do, since there was no vacancy and their action could 
not be otherwise than null and void. The vicar general, 
therefore, undertook the administration of the diocese 
in virtue of the faculties that he had received from the 
bishop. 

The Government could not ignore the services which 
Bishop Barroso had performed for his country, and 
therefore assigned him a modest pension for his support 
in the College of Sernache de Bomjardim, to which the 
untiring apostle and distinguished patriot retired to spend 
his last days in unruffled serenity of soul. 

Is it not true that Bishop Batroso’s life has been a 
wonder, a. prodigy? Can Portugal name a citizen more 
distinguished for literary ability, for learning, for en- 
ergy, for highmindedness, for heroism and abnegation? 
Can it point out another who has done as much for the 


‘moral and material well-being of the country? This is 


the man whom the provisional Government drove from 
his episcopal chair because he believed and said and acted 
up to his belief, “We ought to obey God rather than 
man.” NorgBerto TOoORCAL, 
Prensa Asociada, Madrid. 


INVESTITURE OF THE NEW CARDINALS 


There were forceful reminders of the ceremonial splen- 
dors of the old days of the Rome of the Popes in the 
details that accompanied the final scenes of the creation 
of the new nineteen cardinals on November 29 and 30. 

On the afternoon of November 29 the Pope ascended 
his throne in the Consistorial Hall of the Vatican, and, 
as the master of ceremonies called their names, the three 
new American Cardinals, Archbishop Falconio, Arch- 
bishop Farley and Archbishop O’Connell and ten of their 
associates knelt before His Holiness and received from 
him the red mozetta and biretta, the minor insignia of 
their new rank in the Church. 

After they had been thus invested they took their seats 
on benches around the throne. Cardinal Falconio, as 
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the dean of the new members, then arose and, in Italian, 
said he felt honored at being selected to express to the 
Pope on behalf of himself and his most eminent col- 
leagues their thanks and homage. They were all fully 
convinced that their merits were not in proportion to 
the high rank bestowed upon them, but their elevation 
was a proof of the pontiff’s benevolence. 

The Cardinals, he said, were deeply grateful and were 
happy to reciprocate by offering the Pope their work and 
placing themselves at his entire disposal. They fully 
realized the responsibility of the Holy Father, especially in 
the present troubled times, when society was threatened by 
anti-religious attempts to demolish the Church of Christ. 
It was owing to the Pope’s energetic and constant defence 
of the Church since his elevation to the chair of Peter 
that the devastating torrent had stopped. i 

The Cardinals would fervidly pray the Almighty to 
continue to aid the Pope in his struggle against the spirit 
of evil, and they were convinced of his final triumph. 


He assured the Pope of the cooperation of himself 
and his colleagues and offered him homage from the bot- 
tom of their hearts. 

The Pope replied in a clear, strong voice, thanking the 
Cardinals for their assurances, and expressed his grati- 
fication at the fact that men who were already well known 
for their piety, zeal and wisdom and who had already 
served the Church with unlimited devotion, had now 
been added to the Sacred College. He congratulated 
them on the honor which had been bestowed on them, 
which, he said, was fully deserved and which would en- 
able them to aid him in the government of the Church. 

In these unhappy times, said the Pontiff, when the 
Pope was furiously attacked by his enemies, the Cardi- 
_ nalate exacted a sacrifice owing to the unfortunate con- 
dition of Christ’s Vicar, which he did not mention 
for the purpose of exciting pity, but to point out that 
the purple nowadays symbolized sorrow, pain and sacri- 
fice toward the triumph of truth and justice. He recalled 
the Scriptural warnings in regard to the persecution of 
the Church, which is inevitable, but he declared the 
Church will last to the end of the world and, even during 
its tribulations, consolations were not lacking. Thus the 
new Cardinals would share the Pope’s sorrows and hap- 
pinesses and would strive with him to serve the Church. 

Alluding to England and Holland, the Pope referred 
to the rejoicings in those countries over the elevation of 
Cardinals Bourne and Van Rossum, which, he said, filled 
him with the hope that the non-Catholics in those coun- 
tries would return to the true faith. Then in a voice 
which was broken with emotion the Pope said: 

“This hope is increased when I think of you who come 
from distant America, of the enthusiasm there over the 
news of your elevation to the Cardinalate, of the demon- 
strations of all classes of citizens, of the acclamations 
accompanied by blessings and affectionate greetings on 
your departures from New York and Boston and your 
triumphal journey across the ocean. Protected by the 
Papal blessing, I hope that your return will multiply the 
fruits of your apostolic mission and that they will spread 
over your hospitable country, which welcomes the peoples 
of the world. Where well intended freedom contributes 
to the universal welfare there surely God will reign.” 

Addressing the French Cardinals, he recalled the per- 
secutions under which the Church was groaning in that 
country, and said he felt assured that with the piety and 
sacrifices of the clergy and the prayers of Catholics God’s 
mercy would descend on France, which, he hoped, would 
again become the eldest daughter of the Church. 


The Pope then blessed the Cardinals, the clergy and 
the people of their dioceses, all those present and their 
families. 

On November 30 the public Consistory brought to the 
Hall of Beatification a concourse of some 10,000 ecclesi- 
astics and laymen to witness the final ceremony of the 
bestowal of the red hats, rings and titles on the new Car- 
dinals. In reply to the felicitations of Mgr. Caccia, the 
master of the wardrobe, who carried the red hats to 
them, Cardinal Falconio replied on behalf of himself and 
his colleagues, whose selection, he said, had proved the 
love of His Holiness for America. In that country he 
(Cardinal Falconio) had learned to admire the wonderful 
Constitution, which, besides respecting, he declared, en- 
courages religious sentiments in the people, thereby con- 


} tributing to the welfare of the country. The freedom 


of America, said Cardinal Falconio, made possible the 
wonderful development of Catholicism under the zeal of 
the bishops, the clergy and the people. 

Cardinal Falconio recalled the happy coincidence that 
the public consistory was being held on Thanksgiving 
Day, when the people of America thank the Almighty for 
the benefits they have received during the year, an ex- 
ample of the religious sentiment of that nation, which, he 
thought, would be well for other countries to follow. 

The Pope was carried to the hall in the gestatorial 
chair, and, after taking his throne, each of the new Car- 
dinals approached and received from him his hat and 
ring. His Holiness read the formula of the ritual in a 
loud voice and seemed to go through the long and fa- 
tiguing ceremony without much physical discomfort. His 
vigorous appearance impressed all. 


Cardinal Giuseppe Maria Cos y Macho, Archbishop of 
Valladolid, Spain; Cardinal Bauer, Archbishop of Ol- 
mutz, Austria; Cardinal Nagl, Archbishop of Vienna; 
Cardinal Enriquez Almaraz y Santos, Archbishop of Se- 
ville, Spain, and Cardinal Vico, of Madrid, will receive 
their red birettas from their respective sovereigns. 

The ablegates left Rome at once to bear the cap and 
documents authorizing the investiture of these Cardinals, 
who will go to Rome within a year to receive their red’ 
hats from the Pope. The next consistory probably will 
be at Easter time. 


In a talk with the correspondent of The Sun after the 
the consistory, Cardinal Farley said: 

“This is doubly Thanksgiving Day when my city is so 
highly honored. I feel sure that the members of the 
Church in America will henceforth be more devoted to 
the cause of truth and righteousness and everything that: 
goes to the making of good citizenship. They will con- 
sider themselves what the Pope expects all Catholics to 
be, exemplars of all the civic virtues. Anybody who 
fails in this will not be a credit either to the Church, its 
head or his faith. This wish I have most at heart, that 
my people be standard bearers of good living, whether 
as simple citizens or as public officials.” 

The deputation accompanying Cardinal Farley gave a 
congratulatory dinner to him at the Hotel Bristol on 
Thursday evening. Among those present were Mgr. 
Dennis O’Connell, the auxiliary Bishop of San Francisco ; 
Bishop Kennedy, rector of the American College in 
Rome; Mgr. Thomas J. Shahan, rector of the Catholic 
University at Washington; Thomas Hughes Kelly of 
New York, a private Papal Chamberlain; Prior Fitzger- 
ald and Father MacNicholls of the Dominicans ; Father 
Dolan, rector of*St. Sylvester’s, Rome; Fathers Chas. 
Macksey, S.J., and J. H. Farley, S.J. 

The grand dining room was decorated with the Amer- 
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ican and Papal flags and the menus bore the coats of arms 
_ of Pius X and Cardinal Farley. 

Very Rey. Mgr. Richard I. Burtsell acted as toastmas- 
ter. The first toast, to the health of the Pope, was pro- 
posed by Cardinal Farley. Then Rev. Dr. Daniel Burke 
replied to the toast “The United States.” He was fol- 
lowed by Mgr. Wall, who answered the toast to the dio- 
cese of New York. Mr. Kelly spoke for the laity and 
Mgr. Shahan responded to a toast to the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington. 

Cardinal Farley cabled his blessings to his old parish 
of St. Gabriel’s and to other institutions in New York, 
Pithe name of the nineteenth Cardinal, who was reserved 
m petto, is now stated to be that of Mgr. Anthony Men- 
des Bello, the Patriarch of Lisbon since 1907. 

ihe Pope has appointed Cardinal F arley a member of 
the Consistorial and Propaganda Congregations; Car- 
dinal O’Connell to the Congregations of Rites and 
Studies, and Cardinal Falconio to the Congregations of 
Propaganda and Religious. 

The Cardinals will not return to the United States 
until after New Year’s. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Clerical Conscripts for Italy’s Army 


Rome, November 18, 1911. 
A Sabbath quiet lies on the city here. What the cholera 
did for the summer visitor the war has done for the 
winter resident: the hotels are more than half empty and 
our bonifaces look unhappy. The native, too, has sub- 
sided from the cheering enthusiasm of some weeks back, 
and though almost daily new squads of conscripts set out 
for the African coast, their friends see them off with 
sober pride and sympathy, but without the frantic 
demonstrations of the early days. The price of appro- 
priating a strip of land between the desert and the sea 
from a barbaric foe, to whose fierce Arab vassal the 
desert is a familiar hiding place, if not a home, is coming 
more nearly home to everybody as news of the conflict 

gradually seeps through the solid walls of censorship. 
Of course, we learn only of victories, never of reverses, 
but we have grasped the fact that the Italian lines were 
too extended and under attack had to be drawn in more 
closely to the city. We are allowed to know that cholera 
is playing havoc with the Arabs, and, of course, may 
make our own deductions from the fact that the same is 
no respecter of persons. When we learn from Naples 
that last Sunday a shipment of 1,400 quintals of phenic 
acid, corrosive sublimate and lyssoform left for Tripoli 
we know that it is not to protect the Arabs from cholera. 
There are no further official returns of losses in action 
or from disease, but occasionally in the case of young 
officers from well-known families in Rome the fact can- 
not be hidden. The far reach of conscription is notice- 
able in the youthful faces of many of the latest recruits, 
and from the fact that in many a religious community 
in the city the soldier in uniform appears in the com- 
. munity dining room, or at some of the religious exercises 
of the house, showing that he has been drafted thence 
and is using some of his hours off duty to keep in touch 
with his religious life and brethren. A number of young 
religious and seminarians are actually in the trenches at 

the front, serving the flag of United Italy, 
At the same time some of the anti-clerical journalists 
are clamoring for the exclusion of the chaplains from 


the field, on the ground that their presence gives color to 
the Turkish pretense that this is a religious war. This 
1s waste talk, however, as the soldiers in the trenches are 
enthusiastic over the service of the chaplains, and, in one 
instance, the officers have recommended for decoration 
for distinguished bravery in the service a chaplain who 
calmly and zealously cared for the wounded and dying 
under constant heavy fire. 

_By the time this letter reaches New York the Con- 
sistories will be over and your readers will have from 
the press dispatches all the news concerning the new Car- 
dinals that is only dribbling out to us at present by way 
of rumor. 


_As his titular church Archbishop Farley is to have the 

title of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, the well-known thir- 
teenth century Gothic church in charge of the Domin- 
icans adjacent to the former monastery (by confiscation 
now one of the public department buildings of United 
Italy), which was once the headquarters of the General 
of the Dominicans and the meeting place of the Congre- 
ration of the Inquisition. It was here that Galileo was 
tried, and in the church one may find the portrait of 
Cardinal Torquemada in the altar-piece of one of the side 
chapels. This was the titular church of Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey, the first of the Americans to wear the honor. 
Cardinal O’Connell is to have the title of St. Calixtus, a 
little church near Santa Maria in Trastevere, built on 
the place of the martyrdom of St. Calixtus and surround- 
ing the well into which were thrown the sacred remains 
of this venerated Pontiff of the fourth century. His 
name is familiar to Roman visitors because of the Cata- 
combs, which bear his name from the days when as 
deacon of Pope Zephyrinus he was placed in charge of: 
them. The church now belongs to the Benedictines of 
St. Panl’s. Cardinal Bisleti takes his title from St. Agatha 
of the Goths, belonging since 1850 to the Irish College. 
In this church was laid the heart of Daniel O’Connell, 
bequeathed to Rome by the dying Liberator. 

There are signs here and there of preparation for the 
receptions due after the Consistory. Dropping into the 
studio of Signor Bottoni, one of Rome’s greatest por- 
trait painters, the other day, I found him busy with a 
lovely painting of the Holy Father. “It is for the apart- 
ments of one of the new cardinals,” he said. Mgr. Den- 
nis O’Connell, auxiliary Bishop of San Francisco, is in 
town and will stay over for the Consistory and its subse- 
quent functions. 


On Thursday, in St. Agatha of the Goths, a memorial 
service for the late Cardinal Moran was held by the com- 
munity of the Irish College. The Mass was sung by Mgr. 
O’Dea, Bishop of Galway; the absolutions were read by 
Cardinal Ferrata, while in the sanctuary were Cardinal 
Vannutelli and the rectors of the English, Irish, Scotch 
and North American Colleges and the rector of the Beda 
College and many other notables. On Monday Mer. 
Schuler, the newly consecrated Archbishop of Nazian- 
zum, took his departure from Rome for the Franciscan 
Monastery at Fulda, where he will take up his residence. 

In ‘spite of his advanced age (he is now in his eighty- 
eighth year), Cardinal Capecelatro has recovered from 
his recent severe illness, and has just dispatched to Bos- 
ton a letter addressed to Father Vittorio Gregori, in 
charge of the Italian congregation there, a letter full of 
the warmest sympathy and encouragement to his exiled 
fellow Capuans, exhorting them to retain their love of 
their native Italy and, above all, their loyalty to the Holy 
Father, and urging them to set an example to their fellow 
Italians in their practical devotion to the Catholic faith. 
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Father Dionysius Schuler, former general of the Fran- 
ciscan Minorites, was consecrated Bishop of Nazianzum 
by Cardinal Merry del Val on November 5. He is doubt- 
less remembered by many in the United States, where he 
spent several years as a zealous missionary before he was 
called to Rome to become General of the Order. 

The renewal of the pavement of St. Peter’s has just 

' been completed at a total cost of $33,000, towards the pay- 
ment of which the Holy Father has contributed $27,000 
and Cardinal Rampolla $6,000. The Chapter of the 
Vatican is planning to face with marble the sixty- 
six pilasters of the Basilica, now covered with stucca, 
and the Marquis De Pimodan has given $7,000, to help 
begin the enterprise. Speaking of pavements, the streets 
of Rome are at present in a deplorable condition, owing 
to their having been ripped open everywhere for the 
planting of electric wires, pneumatic postal connections, 
gas pipes and such, and closed again, where closed (for 
they are still inconveniently open in many places where 
traffic is congested), with the usual carelessness. The 
press is voicing a loud wail from the community, but in 
vain, for the present. 

Rome has just lost the greatest of her architects, An- 
drea Busiri-Vici, at the advanced age of ninety-four 
years. He had been chief architect in care of St. Peter’s, 
and for forty years professor of architecture in the Acad- 
emy of St. Luke, of which in these later years he was 
president. His restoration of the Church of Saint Agnes 
outside the city and of the apse of St. John Lateran will 
Jong testify to his genius and artistic taste. 

In competition with the nuns’ academies the govern- 
ment has just opened a national boarding school for girls 
attending the public schools in Rome. It is to be in 
charge of women employed by the government, among 
whom I noticed the name of Signora Chiaraviglio-Gio- 
litti: it is to be hoped that she is not of kin to the Prime 
Minster. 

There is a new edition of the Divine Office. going 
through the official press, and with its publication will be 
issued a “Motu Proprio” reforming the same. A fore- 
cast of the latter indicates that the Office for Saturdays 
and Sundays will be shortened to a compass of three- 
quarters of an hour, that a number of Offices of the 
Saints will be reduced to a ferial office of the day with 
a commemoration of the Saint, that the psalms for the 
ferial Offices will be redistributed more evenly and in 
such fashion as to cover the whole psalmody within a 
fixed period, say of a week, while at the same time short- 
ening the Office to within the limit of an hour, if that be 
possible. Perhaps it would be safer, as it usually is, to 
prophesy after the fact. C. M. 


Letters Rogatory and Elections 


Maprip, November 6, 1911. 

We have stated in our former correspondence that 
the spirit of violence, ferocity, barbarity and savagery 
which the everlasting slanderers of our country depict 
so frequently is unknown among us and has no existence 
here. Our assertion was not wholly exact and truthful. 
We must rectify it; at least, in part. Yes, there isa Spain 
that is cruel, bloodthirsty, barbarous and savage, but it 
is not the Spain that people call clerical and reactionary. 
It is not the Spain of statutes, of authorities, the historic, 
believing and traditional Spain; it is the Spain of those 
who dub themselves “progressive and Europeanized,” the 
Spain of radicals and revolutionists, the Spain of those 
who made the “Bloody Week” in Barcelona, and com- 


| mitted the murders and other crimes of Cullera.. The 


Spanish Republican revolutionary party must remain for- 
ever dishonored by such frightful atrocities. 

In an attempt to secure impunity for those dastardly 
villains, the members of the party having seats in the 
Cortes have characterized the outrages as “a mere acci- 
dent in the struggle, only a political offense,” and they 
are cracking the skies with their folderol about humanity 
and compassion in behalf of the soulless “poor creatures” 
of Cullera, whose brutal crimes cry to heaven. Those 
who had not a sigh of regret for the innocent victims of 
anarchist ferocity, those who, far from being horrified, 
rejoiced at the sight of the mutilated corpses of respected 
men who had been done to.death by the rabble drunk 
with blood, now ask and demand, with threats, that the 
murderers be set at liberty, and even honored and glori- 
fied. If to effect this slander be necessary, let there be 
slander. The civil guard, long known as “Ja benemerita” 
(the well-deserving), the courts, the army, the adminis- 
tration—in a word, the whole body politic—is to be as- 
sailed and befouled, if necessary, all to cheat the hang- 
man. 

Canalejas himself, who is wont to be so condescending, 
so benevolent and so conciliatory towards the radicals, 
finds himself driven by the violence of their revolutionary 
passion to try to curb them. Spain has laws against pub- 
lic defamation. But the offenders are deputies, members 
of the lower House of the Cortes, and as such they are 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the courts, unless the 
two Houses specially permit and authorize the judges 
to take cognizance of the matter. It now falls to the 
ministry to present “letters rogatory” to the Cortes for 
the granting to the courts of the requisite. jurisdiction 
over the slanderers. 


The Spanish Constitution established and sanctioned 
parliamentary immunity for the sole and exclusive object 
of securing to the members during the sessions of the 
Cortes every opportunity to discuss and criticize the ac- 
tions of the ministry without running the risk of being 
called to account before the courts. This most wise 
provision has saved the representatives of the people 
from being the victims of the tyranny or caprice of the 
executive, which might otherwise seal their mouths; but 
with time it has degenerated into a deplorable abuse. 
Immunity has become impunity not only for political 
offenses in the Cortes and in public as weil, but even for 
ordinary offenses against the code.. 


From time to time the judges, at sight of grave infrac- 
tions of the law, have presented letters rogatory to the 
Cortes for jurisdiction over some violation of the crim- 
inal code perpetrated by a deputy; but the custom has 
grown up of refusing the petition or of pigeonholing it, 
where it enters upon a long and unbroken rest. Maura 
tried, away back in 1904, to bring back parliamentary 
immunity to its proper place, but the Liberals raised a 
great outcry and had recourse to violent opposition. Now 
that the Liberals are in power, they purpose doing pre- 
cisely what they prevented Maura from accomplishing. 
Time has its revenges, and Maura’s spirit now has its 
balm; for Canalejas has given notice of his intention to 
press the matter on the reassembling of the Cortes. 

Another matter which shares public interest with the 
question of parliamentary immunity is the municipal elec- 
tions, which are held in November. Although on the face 
of it the struggle is merely political, it is in reality religio- 
social; for the.point at issue is the secularization of our 
social life. The radicals aim at official unbelief in every 
sphere of public life. They would remove the crucifix 
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and the catechism from the school, and every religious 
element and symbol from the hospital and the cemetery 
and so of all else. Control of the municipalities means 
all this., Will they succeed? Our people have given so 
many proofs of their indifference, cowardice and shift- 
lessness that we do not entertain very bright hopes of 
our success; but if all lovers of order and believers in 
religion would do their duty as citizens and go to the 
polls,.the victory would be almost certain. 


Norserto Torcat. 


Disintegration of the Jacobite Church 


It is now more than two years since Mar Gregory Ab- 
dulla, the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch, arrived in Mala- 
bar on an official visit to his spiritual children, the Ja- 
cobite Syrians. He was at first greeted with enthusiasm, 
but the report of the inconsistencies of his past life, 
coupled with the aggressive policy he pursued in Mala- 
bar, has brought about a revulsion of feeling. A few 
details of his strange career and of the religious troubles 
that followed in the wake of his advent in Malabar will 
serve to throw some light on the internal state of the 
Jacobite Church. 

Mar Gregory Abdulla was already a bishop when he 
accompanied Mar Peter Ignatius, the Jacobite Patriarch 
of Antioch, on a visit to Malabar some thirty-eight years 
ago. On his return to Antioch, and after the death of 
the said Patriarch, Mar Abdulla was for some time Ad- 
ministrator of the Patriarchate. But soon after the elec- 
tion of Mar Abdal Miniha as Patriarch in 1896, Mar 
Gregory left Jacobitism and embraced the Catholic 
Faith. 

In 1906, for some reason or other, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment deposed Mar Miniha and, strange to say, chose 
Mar Gregory Abdulla (a Catholic for ten years) as the 
Jacobite Patriarch, and without a scruple he jumped 
back into his former boat. 

The Jacobites of Antioch had to look to Malabar for 
help and support, for the Malabar Jacobites (separated 
from the Catholics in 1652 owing to their dislike for 
Portuguese jurisdiction, and since subject to Nestorian 
and Protestant influences) form a well-knit and self- 
supporting community, with a population of over two 
lakhs. They are governed by a metropolitan and two 
bishops. The Jacobite clergy were formerly celibates, 
but now, through Protestant influence, they generally 
marry. The Protestants have also helped them in pro- 
curing higher education, and there are many Jacobites 
holding high positions in the service of the British and 
Native Governments. The devoted allegiance of such a 
prosperous community could not fail to be a matter of 
personal interest to the Patriarch, with his straitened 
means. af 

Before going to Malabar, Mar Abdulla visited Eng- 
land and had an audience with Edward VII. He also 
received letters of introduction from Lord Morley, the 
late Secretary of State for India. With such recom- 
mendations he was received with honor by the Governors 
of Bombay and Madras and by the Rajahs of Cochin 
and Travancore (both in Malabar). The Jacobites, of 
course, followed suit, and enthusiastically welcomed 
the Patriarch as their Pope. It was a triumph for Mar 
Abdulla. : ‘ . 

The enthusiasm of the reception, however, subsided in 
a few days. Mar Abdulla soon took up permanent quar- 
ters, and slowly proceeded to the execution of his plans. 
From the very beginning he made no secret of the fact 


that he was in need of material help. The Jacobite 
churches and their properties are completely under the 
control of the native bishops and a certain number of 
trustees; the Patriarch has no voice in their manage- 
ment, and only receives a nominal tithe every year. ae 
therefore insisted that he should have full power not: 
only in spiritual but also in temporal matters. A few 
priests and influential laymen were induced to acquiesce 
in his demands, but, on the other hand, many protested 
against his encroachments and demanded that he should 
even give up his reserved right of consecrating bishops. 
Upon this issue the Metropolitan and many prominent 
laymen broke off from his allegiance, and claimed com- 
plete “Home Rule” and autonomy for their church. 

Seeing that his authority was thus publicly impugned, 
Mar Abdulla sought to strengthen his position by creat- 
ing two new bishops. These swore allegiance to their 
spiritual head, and were not wanting in generosity to- 
wards their benefactor. This act of the Patriarch. not 
unnaturally, made him more unpopular; opposition be- 
came more keen, and party feeling ran high. 

Although the Metropolitan and a large section of the 
people turned against him, yet they had no wish to sep- 
arate completely from the spiritual jurisdiction of An- 
tioch. They have always been proud of “the primacy 
of Antioch recorded in the Bible.” In this state of per- 
plexity they resolved to call a special meeting of the Ja- 
cobite leaders, in order to restore peace. The meeting 
was largely attended. Rules were drawn up for deter- 
mining the relations between their Church and the Pa- 
triarch, but the Patriarch’s authority was reduced to a 
minimum, and the Jacobite Church in Malabar was de- 
clared to be local and self-governing. The only power 
conceded to Antioch was that of a general “supervision” 
—enough to symbolize the unity of their Church. They 
ruled, moreover, that the Patriarch should not in the 
future undertake any visit to Malabar without the writ- 
ten sanction of the bishops and the Council of laymen. 

Then followed a lawsuit between the Patriarch and 
the Metropolitan for the control of the Seminary. The 
Patriarch lost the case, but he still remains in Malabar 
and continues to denounce the Malabar episcopacy for 
their lack of submission. So that the link between Mala- 
bar and Antioch is at best only nominal, and it is probable 
that the Malabarites will soon insist on complete inde- 
pendence from Antioch. Thus another stage has been 
reached in the disintegration of the old schismatical Ja- 
cobite Church. JoHN PALOcAN. 


——_+ @* 


How dear to the heart of the Holy Father is the cause 
of the Catholic press and how earnest his desire to com- 
bat the preversive literature of our day has again been 
manifested in his recent letter written on the occasion 
of the Catholic-Day celebration in Lower Austria. After 
calling attention to the great needs of our time—Catholic 
organization, Catholic schools, Catholic women’s associa- 
tions, sodalities of our Lady, and the Labor question, to- 
gether with all the social activities which would be called 
forth by the latter—he thus refers to the war that must 
be waged upon a seductive press: 

“Tt is our desire that you take the most favorable op- 
portunity, and assign to your best speakers the task of 
combating the evil press with all the eloquence at their 
command, to keep the faithful from the reading of ob- 
jectionable papers as from poisoned wells. If, with the 
assistance of Heaven, you shall achieve this much, then 
you may, for this reason alone, count your convention 
as one of the most successful hitherto held.” 
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The Homicidal Records 


“For every hour of the day and night, for every day 
of the year,” says a writer in Collier’s, “a murder is done 
in the United States.” All through the twenty-four 
hours a click of a trigger or a stab of a knife or an ex- 
plosion of dynamite, or the howl of a mob, or the moan 
of a strangled victim, or the silent dropping of poison 
into food or medicine is being recorded by the tick 
of the clock, until the hideous figure of eight or nine 
thousand redhanded murders is registered on the dial 
of each returning year. Last year it reached the terrify- 
ing total of 8,975, irrespective of those that are never 
known, even to the police. The world shudders when it 
hears of the massacres by Turks or others in faraway 
lands, but here in America, which lifts its head high and 
foolishly boasts of being in the vanguard of civilization, 
there is a red trail over the land from one end to the 
other. We have the proud title of being the most mur- 


derous of nations. Our murder-rate is 70 or 80 per mil- . 


lion, whereas that of Italy, which is so often quoted as 
revelling in assassinations, is only 15 per million; Can- 
ada’s is less than 13; Great Britain’s less than 9; and 
Germany’s less than 5. We may well bow our heads in 
shame if this awful accusation be true. 

What is the explanation of this return to savagery? Is 
it the aggregation of vast multitudes in great cities? 
No; “the murder rate is greater among the rural popula- 
tion.” Is it the foreign immigrants? No; they are more 
law-abiding than the natives; but, unfortunately, the re- 
verse is true for their children, who, under the influence 
of American surroundings, are making a black record 
for themselves in the criminal courts. They would have 
been as good as their parents had they been born abroad. 
All sorts of theories are attempted to explain the fright- 
ful condition to which we are reduced. It is ascribed to 


the chance of escape which the criminal sees before him, 
helped, as he is sure to be, by the craftiness of lawyers, 
the corruption of juries, the influence of politicians, the 
leniency of judges, the appeal to executive clemency, 
and a thousand other things besides. For the depraved 
there is even a glamor thrown about the crime by the 
sensational reports and pictures in every paper of the 
country, almost making a hero out of the most degen- 
erate monster. Again, the morbid sentimentality of vast 
numbers of people, who devour all the disgusting details 
of the most abominable deeds, and throng the courts to 
see and hear the principal actors, even bestowing pity 
and sympathy on the murderer, especially if he is young 
or handsome or rich, has contributed to rob the crime 
of its horror and repulsiveness. Over and above all this 
it is so common now that it has ceased to shock us. 

The true explanation of it is that we are rapidly ceas- 
ing to be a Christian nation. A very large part of our 
people know nothing at all about religion of any 
kind. Millions of them never enter a church, have no 
religious practices in their homes, and never even hear 
the name of God except in blasphemy. They have no 
knowledge whatever of their obligations to their Creator ; 
no belief in sin; no fear of punishment in the life to 
come, which they are taught to scoff at. Many of them 
have been taught that the satisfaction of their wildest 
passions is not only allowable, but proper. To keep out 
of the clutches of the law is the sum and substance of 
their ethical code. Is it not time that the authorities 
should see that at least the children should have some 
religious training? 


Religion in the Schools 


America has often referred to the indications that 
the wonderfully true forecast made by the Catholic hier- 
archy in this country more than three generations ago is 
coming to be accepted generally among the people. The 
diffusion of an education into which religious training is 
not permitted to enter, they warned us, can never have 
as product the formation of upright and conscientious 
citizens. Everywhere now among thinking people it is 
admitted that we must get moral training back into the 
schools if the result of the labor and sacrifices in behalf 
of education is to be what the founders of the popular 
school system claimed it would be. Needless to say, we 
welcome every additional evidence of the spread of the 
new spirit. Morality, however, that is not based on God 
and religion will possess neither stability nor fruition. 

On November 26 the big dining room of the Hotel 
Astor here in New York was crowded with men, the ma- 
jority of them gray, and all of them displaying signs of 
the dignity that comes from success in business. The 
occasion was the fifteenth annual dinner of the Thomas 
Hunter Association, Grammar School No. 35, an organ- 
ization founded, fifteen years ago to honor a veteran 
school teacher in the public schools of New York. The 
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after-dinner speeches were unusually good and the praises 
of the Public School were sounded by all. 

It required courage to give expression on such an oc- 
casion to sentiments favoring a sweeping change in the 
policy of the schools. Judge Thomas C. T. Crain, Judge 
.of the Criminal Court, General Sessions, of Manhattan, 
one of the speakers, lacked neither courage nor earnest- 
ness, When called upon to address the gathering he 
caused considerable stir, the local press reports, by add- 
ing to his meed of praise of his old school and teacher 
these significant words: ‘ 


“I think that there is nothing in life so necessary 
for children as a religious training, and I believe 
they should be taught religion as well as the sub- 
jects which are now taught. 

“I have in mind a system that I think could be 
adopted with advantage. It is a system of regis- 
tration, so that when a child enters school the faith 
of his parents may be known. And then I think that 
at certain hours of certain days set aside each week 
men competent to teach the religious faith of these 
parents should be engaged to instruct the children 
in the same faith.” 


One who was present tells us that, despite a number of 
dissenting voices interrupting his strong plea for religion 
in the school, it was a cheering thing to note the large 
number who applauded Judge Crain’s sentiment. The 
signs of disapproval here and there did not disturb the 
speaker; quietly he went on: 

“T am glad to see so much interest shown in this 
matter, for the most dangerous thing of all is in- 
difference. This interest will make certain the dis- 
cussion of the subject, so that all opinions may be 
obtained. If America is to remain free, if it is to 
last, no mere moralism will help it. 

“This city to-day is facing the problem of free- 
dom, and that is the problem that goes toward the 
making of America. What we need is character 
building, in order that we may measure up to the 
standard of man, and that character must be sym- 
metrical. I still believe that religious training 
should be added to the school system, for in that 
way only can we build up character. It must be 
done by the worship of God, according to the faith 
of the children’s parents. The mental and physical 
training must be balanced by a religious training.” 
Judge Crain, it may be remarked, is not a member of 

the Catholic Church and his large experience in the Crim- 
inal Courts of Manhattan gives him fair right to speak 
of the underlying defects in our social life to-day. 


“The Fight Against an Evil Press’’ 


This is the intention recommended for December by 
the Holy Father to the League of the Sacred Heart. It 
is a timely object of our prayers. Interested parties, as 
AMERICA has pointed out, are attempting to deaden the 
public conscience with regard to unclean literature. One 
of our reputable journals, for instance, publishes an in- 
terview with a “realistic” novelist, in which he lightly ob- 
serves: “There is no,such thing as sin to me. We grow 


largely through error.” Then to show the world’s prog- 
ress in enlightenment, the author calls attention to the 
fact that a foul novel he published ten years ago met 
with universal condemnation, but one much worse he 
has just written “was received with hardly a word of 
protest for its plain speaking.” 

Besides the harm bad books are doing, cheap magazines 
are carrying moral contagion into numberless homes, and 
many of our newspaper proprietors, as a British journal 
truthfully says, have rid themselves effectively “of the 
old-fashioned notions of a newspaper’s responsibility to 
the public in matters of taste, ethics or useful service.” 
A large proportion of American papers nowadays are 
characterized by triviality, unscrupulousness and inde- 
cency, and their columns are filled for the most part with 
the wild exploitation of crime. 

Now, what can Catholics do to better this state of 
things? The spiritual power exerted by 25,000,000 
Leaguers throughout the world, praying simultaneously 
“against an evil press,” is one very effective way of con- 
ducting the campaign. But with prayer must be joined 
action. Until we have in this country a chain of Cath- 
olic daily papers let the Church’s children support none 
but decent journals; let them abstain from reading sen- 
sational sheets. “Stop buying them,” urges the Decem- 
ber Messenger. “Induce others to stop buying them; no 
argument is more convincing to their conductors than 
this one. Catholic societies might well consider the pos- 
sibilities of such a line of action where the occasion calls 
LOT sits 

Suppose the 15,000,000 Catholics in the United States 
were now to take this advice and cease buying sensa- 
tional papers. Frightened by the falling off in their cir- 
culation, would not many of these journals reform? 


The Church’s Eugenics 


The services which the Church has long been render- 
ing to promote the progress of the apparently modern 
science of eugenics are well brought out in a paper by 
Father T. J. Gerrard in the Dublin Review: 


“As a matter of positive eugenics,” he writes, “the 
Church teaches that marriage is a sacrament through 
which is conveyed a divine strength enabling the married 
pair to perform all the duties of their state. As a matter 
of negative eugenics she places impediments against un- 
desirable unions. Some of these are inexorable, as being 
at variance with the divine or natural law; others can be 
dispensed from whenever there is a sufficient reason. In 
imposing or taking away impediments the Church always 
puts religious considerations first. If the sanction of 
religion is destroyed, other sanctions are ineffectual. 

“The impediments bearing more directly on physical 
and psychic culture are those of consanguinity and 
affinity. On all hands the intermarriage of blood rela- 
tions is admitted to be an evil. It leads toward racial 
degeneration, to feeble-mindedness, to insanity, to con- 
sumption. It hinders the formation of new social re- 
lationship and thus weakens the social bond. Not merely, 
however, because of personal and social health does the 
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Church impose the impediments, but for the higher 
claims of the spirit. The spirit lives by faith; faith is 
a habit of the intellect; a sound intellect can only exist 
in a sound body, therefore does the Church enact laws 


pertaining to bodily health. : 

“So, too, in the treatment of racial poisons. Whilst 
allowing full value to the remedies of segregation for 
inebriates and diseased, whilst giving all encouragement 
to legislation on behalf of the workmen, the Church 
sees in these things but temporary palliatives. With 
true eugenic instinct she goes to the source of the poisons. 
The only real preventive of alcohol poisoning is the 
cardinal virtue of temperance. The only real preventive 
of venereal disease is the angelic virtue of purity. The 
only real preventive of lead poisoning is the rightly 
informed and rightly trained conscience of the employer. 
Not for one moment would we relax or under-value 
legislative forces in these matters. But police regula- 
tions are only for degenerates. The perfect man, per- 
fect both in his God-given nature and God-given super- 
nature, needs the higher intellectual light of revelation 
and the higher volitional energy of grace.” 


Socialist Toleration 


An interesting instance of the toleration that may be 
expected from the Socialist Commonwealth can be seen 
in the violent conflicts between the members wherever 
a difference of opinion exists. Even excommunication 
itself has already been issued in our own country where 
comrades had the daring to advance opinions not in 
favor with those in power. Robert Johnstone Wheeler, 
writing for the International Socialist Review, refers to 
an article by Louis Duchez, “The Proletarian View- 
point,’ and says: 

“This article marked him as a thinker and writer and 
earned for him the enmity of the self-appointed leaders 
of the Party; an enmity which pursued him with ever in- 
creasing bitterness until his death. The ‘orthodox’ in 
New York went so far as to formally try him for tacti- 
cal ‘heresy.’ Even the Socialist Party has its ‘Bigots’ 
and the ‘Inquisition’ awaits those who dare disagree 
with them. Much of his best writing was done 

before he was censored.” (October, 1911.) 

If Socialists act thus towards their own comrades what 
would the attitude of the Socialist Commonwealth be to- 
wards that Church which Victor Berger considers more 
reprehensible than the system of capitalism itself, 


The ‘‘Old-fashioned’’ Mother 


There has come to us a charming little book, “Die 
Erziehungskunst der Mutter,” recently published by the 
German Volksverein of Munich-Gladbach. It is one of 
a series of excellent treatises dealing with the problems 
of home life in the complex conditions that obtain in 
the world to-day, brought out in popular style by the 
Workingmen’s Welfare section of that model body of 
Catholic social workers. This booklet discusses the 
mother’s place in the education of children. The analysis 


it offers of the sacredness of a mother’s influence in the 
formation and training of the little ones God lends to 
her is sketched in-exquisitely simple terms that cannot 
fail to touch the heart of one who gives a thought to the 
ineffable dignity of motherhood. 

A writer in one of Germany’s leading literary journals 
congratulates the author upon her admirable effort to 
renew in the minds of German wives and mothers the 
sterling Christian notions of the mother’s place in the 
home, and expresses the hope that a wide diffusion of the 
little book will help to restore the ‘‘old-fashioned” mother 
to Germany. “We have too few ‘old-fashioned’ mothers 
among us,” is his plaint, as he reviews the author’s pic- 
ture of the mother’s place in social life. 

Vastly different is the audacious statement quoted by 
the New York and Philadelphia papers as having been 
made a few days ago by Charles Zueblin, formerly pro- 
fessor of sociology in the University of Chicago, ad- 
dressing a gathering of women in Witherspoon Hall in 
Philadelphia. It is a difficult thing to bring Mr. Zueblin 
to book. He is a speaker who affects the sensational, and 
who delights, apparently, in the use of nasty, shocking 
modes of speech—only whimperingly to affirm that his 
words have been misunderstood when later called to order 
for his utterances. On the occasion referred to reputable 
press reports tell us that he made the bald statement: 
“The old-fashioned mother is not a good mother these 
days.” 

“No woman in America,” he said, “can stay at 
home these days and be a good mother. The days 
when women should sit at the hearthstone and leave 
the direction of political and social progress to men 
is ended. The quicker women realize this the better 
for themselves and the country. 

“The ‘old-fashioned mother’ not only is out of 
place, but she is immoral. So long as immorality 
flaunts itself on every side, vice and disease hold 
their grip on the social fabric and corruption is ram- 
pant in our city halls and legislative chambers, a 


woman cannot stay true to her womanhood and re- 
main at home,” 


One might remind the professor that if we had more 
“old-fashioned” mothers, who “sat by their hearthstones” 
and lovingly found their happiness in queening it in the 
home-circle and in fulfilling the duties of the sacred 
charge of motherly forming the little ones about them, 
there would, in all probability, be less flaunting of vice 
and immorality among us. But a sociologist who pre- 
sumes to utter sentiments such as those quoted should 
not be discussed by decent people—he should be sup- 
pressed. : 


The ‘‘Ne Temere’’ at Ottawa : 


The Ne Temere decree has got into the Canadian Par- 
liament. A Mr. Lancaster has introduced a bill on the 
subject, and a Mr. Burnham made quite a speech on the 
subject the other day. “The question is,” said the orator, 
“are we married, or are we not?” As Mr. Burnham is a 
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Protestant, and apparently too good a Protestant to take 
a Catholic wife, it is clear that nothing in the Ne Temere 
decree will affect the answer to his question. When he 
had continued his speech in many words, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Pugsley, a member of the late government, asked 
him what the decree had to do with the law? Mr. Burn- 
ham attempted an answer, and then Mr. McLean of 
Halifax asked him categorically whether the decree 
played an important part with regard to the laws of his 
own province of Ontario, a question which put an end 
to Mr. Burnham’s eloquence. | 

As the Devoir says very wittily: “Mr. Burnham and 
his friends are worthy gentlemen, who talk of the Ne 
Temere decree as men born blind talk of colors. But it 
is distressing that ignorance and _ religious prejudice 
should be allowed to divide a people. The Protestant 


ministers who have stirred up the trouble have much to 
answer for.” 


Universities, Endowments and Students 


McGill University, Montreal, has been spending annu- 
ally for some years past $800,000, with an income of 
about $50,000 less. The regularly recurring deficits were 
annoying, and some gentlemen got together and under- 
took to raise a million within a week as an endowment 
to provide against them. Finding people well inclined, 
they resolved to make the collection a million and a half, 
and they now have good hopes of adding two millions to 
the university’s funds. 

The beneficiaries of this generosity are the students. 
We have heard a good deal about the McGill students 
lately ; and what we have heard has not been to their 
credit. Lawlessness is not manliness. When it comes 
from the persuasion that, whatever suffering they may 
inflict on others, the lawless run no danger of being dealt 
severely with by public authority, it betrays the bounder 
of the coarsest grain. Those students must recognize 
that inasmuch as they are being educated through the 
bounty of others, they are recipients of public charity. 
This should not sadden them. The right receiving of 
charity is not degrading, and the notion that it is, is one 
of the worst errors of the day. But that hypocrisy which 
receives, and swaggers vulgarly, as if it had not received, 
is one of the most pitiful sights that heaven looks down 
upon. 

The receiving of charity brings about relations of de- 
pendence that cannot be ignored, which should result in 
modesty, humility, self-restraint, obedience, diligence, and 
other such things which the modern college student is 
accustomed to despise. Yet, after all, what are they but 
Christian virtues, the learning of which is more impor- 
tant than that of any science? eile 

By the way, there is another university in Montreal 
and Quebec—Laval. We do not hear of enthusiastic 
committees raising funds for it—which is to be deplored. 
Neither do we hear of any rioting by its students—which 


is to be commended. As we look over the names of pub- 
lic men in Canada, we find that its graduates compare 
very favorably with those of the more flourishing McGill 
—which is to be admired. From all this there are prac- 
tical conclusions to be drawn, which have their applica- 
tion not only in Canada, but also in the United States. 


Socialist Furniture 


The Socialist author Breuer, according to the “Pius 
Verein Correspondence,” seriously insists that the class- 
consciousness of the worker must evince itself in the 
furniture of his house. He characterizes as National 
Liberal the outfit of a model workingman’s home in a 
certain exhibit, while he gives his full approval to an- 
other which he pronounces to be correctly class-con- 
scious. Comrade Reinke, in the Vorwdarts, takes issue 
with him, and emphatically denies the assumption that 
the latter articles of furniture in anywise possess the 
purely Socialistic cast. The matter is evidently of the 
utmost importance, since it would undoubtedly be trea- 
son for a comrade to sit upon any chair whose contour 
does not possess the proper class-consciousness. The 
controversy incidentally illustrates the liberality and 
broadness of view whereof Socialists so proudly boast. 


———_- @ eo —_____ 


A Canadian newspaper, strong against bilingual schools 
and any language but English, informed its readers a 
day or two ago that Monsignor Falconio, on his arrival 
in Rome, was taken charge of by the Prosecutor-General 
of the Franciscans, and conveyed to the Franciscan con- 
vent. 

We do not know what the poor Franciscans have done 
to require a special prosecutor all for themselves. The 
statement has a strong flavor of the Inquisition. Any- 
how, Monsignor Falconio seems to have settled matters 


. with the Prosecutor-General, for he was at liberty when 


the time came to receive the red hat. 

Had the Canadian editor consulted one educated in 
a despised bilingual school, he might have learned that 
the person who took charge of Monsignor Falconio was 
the Procurator-General of the Franciscans. 


———e@e 


Paul La Fargue, the Socialist, who, with his wife, the 
daughter of Karl Marx, committed suicide on November 
27, left a letter for his fellow Socialists, in which he said: 
“T die with supreme joy and with a certainty that the 
cause to which I devoted my life will triumph in the near 
future. Long live Communism!” Did La Fargue seek 
by self-inflicted death to confirm by an heroic act the 
sacredness of the cause to which he had devoted his 
life? Such heroism, we think, will not be imitated by 
Communists generally. Thus far they have been will- 
ing to take everything tangible, but the theorists are not 
as yet ready to recommend every Socialist leader to take 
his own life. ay 
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LITERATURE 


An Eirenic Itinerary. By Siras McBer. New York: Long- 


mans, Green & Co. 

This is a sad book, for it records the illusions of one who, 
recognizing the importance of unity among Christians, set 
about procuring it by means of his own devising. Mr. Mc- 
Bee’s ideal is a union tolerant of differences of belief, and 
having for its bond the love of our Lord. He holds existing 
divisions to be the result of well-meant attempts to define the 
Catholic faith, and that their cure is to be obtained by the 
ignoring of definitions and the cultivating of loyalty to the 
person of Christ as head of God’s family. He does not see 
that love for our Lord must include love for His Incarnation, 
Birth, Life, Death, Resurrection, Ascension and Revelation; 
that one who errs about these changes the real Christ into 
a Christ of his own imagining, than which no worse insult can 
be offered by a creature to his Creator and Redeemer; and 
that the great defenders of the Catholic faith dogmatized so 
earnestly because they loved so well. 

Mr. McBee carried his message of peace to Europe, where 
Protestants received it gladly. The Emperor of Germany 
reproduced its ideas a few weeks ago, as giving the proper 
way to preach the Gospel to-day. Those in power in Italy 
were favorable, for they welcome any ally against the Church. 
Mr. McBee was pleased with them and accepted the King’s 
assurance that Luzzati, the Premier, is a deeply religious man. 

In his dealings with schismatical Orientals, as well as with 
Catholics, Mr. McBee met two difficulties. One was that very 
few indeed understood that he was offering to guide them to 
unity. All they could comprehend was that there seemed to 
be a movement among Protestants to renounce their errors. 
Still some sufficiently acquainted with what is going on in 
the Western world saw the real state of the case. Among 
these was the Procurator of the Holy Synod in St. Peters- 
burg, whose plain speech should weigh more with Mr. McBee 
than the polite generalities of others. Unity, he said, means 
that you become orthodox. The Russian Archbishop told the 
Episcopalians in Philadelphia the same. 

The other difficulty was the difference of language, which 
must have made the use of interpreters necessary, a thing 
that does not help to clarity. Moreover, even if Mr. McBee 
understood the language of some of those he visited, his lack 
of theological knowledge must have caused him to misune 
derstand their ideas. Thus he tells us that the Pope “had 
suggested that‘Rome would always be ready to yield any- 
thing but essential dogma. When it was intimated that the 


crux of the whole question would be, What is essential dog- 


ma? the Pope’s reply showed that it would depend upon the 
attitude of those seeking unity. If the attitude was one of 
controversy, of conflict, of war, then every defence, every 
out-post intended to protect dogma must be regarded as 
essential; but if the attitude was one of friendliness, if the 
spirit of unity prevailed, then the fundamental mysteries of 
the Faith would be found to be simple and few.” It is a pity 
that Mr. McBee did not quote the exact words of the Pope. 
In attempting to give their sense, he has made the Pope an 
opportunist in matters of faith and has attributed to him the 
Protestant error of essential and non-essential doctrines. 
What the Pope really meant is this, which is said every day 
to those seeking instruction: If you pursue a critical method, 
setting yourself up as judge and calling before your tribunal 
every Catholic dogma, since every revealed truth is essential 
to the Catholic Faith and to be believed because God has re- 
vealed it, you will never reach the unity of the Faith. If, on 
the other hand, you come sincerely desirous of that unity, the 
process is very simple. Examine prayerfully the question: 
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Did Christ establish one infallible Church, with St. Peter and 
his successors as its visible head, to be the guardian and 
teacher of His revelation? and your course will be easy. Once 
you believe this, you will believe all the Church teaches and 
you will rejoice in the unity of the Catholic Church, which is, 
and must be forever, essentially one. In other words: there 
is one Church which no defection of heretics and schismatics 
divides. Enter it and you will have Christian unity. Remain 


outside and you are irremediably cut off from that unity. 
H. W. 


The Innocence of Father Brown. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
New York: John Lane Co. Price, $1.30, 

The reviewers, who have been regarding the twelve tales 
that make up this volume only in the light of detective sto- 
ries, have pronounced them remarkably clever; and so they 
are. One could pick flaws in the inductive methods of Sher- 
lock Holmes, nor is Gaboriau’s chain of circumstances always 
infrangible, but it is difficult to find an alternative for the 
facts and links that Father Brown’s blinking eyes spy out 
with marvelous acuteness or disprove the inevitableness of 
his conclusions. 

But there is more in these stories, both in and under the 
surface, than the solving of criminal mysteries. Mr. Ches- 
terton has a didactic or moral purpose in his plots as in his 
paradoxes, and deeming, probably, the paradox form stale, 
he essays to wile his readers along criminal paths, not to 
show them the end of an exciting chase, but to bring them 
within range of the lessons and preachments he has ready on 
the way. These are numerous and arresting but all subject to the 
main thesis: that a Catholic priest acquires in the practice of his 
calling an exceptionally accurate knowledge of crime and crim- 
inals, as well as of many other things and persons, together 
with a sympathetic forbearance born of acquaintance with 
human weakness and the laws of retribution; and that, in 
tracing the relations of cause and effect in criminal problems, 
the logical training of a priest enables him to apply this 
knowledge with a sureness and facility that would astonish — 
the professional sleuth. 

From the fourth to the last page Father Brown is the cen- 
tral figure. Book News would have him an Anglican, but he 
is introduced as “a Roman Catholic priest” attending the 
London Eucharistic Congress, he performs Catholic func- 
tions in every chapter, and in “The Hammer of God” the 
“little Latin priest” is contrasted with an Anglican minister. 
The opening story lays down the thesis. When Father 
Brown has turned the tables on Flambeau, the French crim- 
inal genius who, disguised as a priest, would rob him of a - 
valuable sapphire cross, and, by drawing him into philosoph- 
ical discussion, has unveiled the imposture, the “celibate sim- 
pleton” explains his achievement by experience acquired on 
the London mission, adding: “Another part of my trade, 
too, made me sure you weren’t a priest. You attacked reason. 
It’s bad theology.” ‘And so throughout, by sacerdotal logic 
and experience with sinners and the knack of winning confi- 
dence, Father Brown unravels every web that has baffled 
detectives and police. And he acts so unostentatiously that 
the beneficiaries, unaware of his agency, still deem him as 


Flambeau did once, “a celibate simpleton,” an unsophisticated 


creature “whose creed requires him to be cloistered from the 
world.” 

Father Brown is presented as the clerical” average. 
Friendly, humorous, unobtrusive, he makes no show of dig- 
nity; yet when the crisis arrives he looms large beside the 
dignified Anglican minister. He uses his powers not to 
avenge but to save. Corrigibles like Flambeau-he converts 
with quiet reasoning, but permits the most satanic criminals 
to go unpunished in this world. “Let Cain pass by,” ‘he says 
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of one murderer, “for he belongs to God,” and to another who 
asks, “Do you believe in doom?” he replies: “No, I believe 
in Doomsday. We are here on the wrong side of the tapestry. 
The things that happen here do not seem to mean anything; 
they mean’ something somewhere else. Somewhere else retri- 
bution will come on the real offender. Here it often seems 
to fall on the wrong person.” 

There are interesting sidelights on French anti-clericalism 
and other questions of the day, and deft touches of humor, 
and exquisite sketches of characters and scenes that merit 
comment, but we are somewhat in the position of Father 
Brown in the last chapter, who, when urged to await the 
Coroner’s inquiry into the final tragedy, replied: “I’m sorry 
I can’t stop. I’ve got to get back to the Deaf School.” Is 
this a hit at the “Encyclopedia Britannica”? M. K. 


Pioneer Catholic History of Oregon. By Epwin V. O’Hara. 
Portland, Oregon: Published by Author. 

The author of this little work has’ devoted what leisure 
time a priest in a far Western diocese can have to the study 
of the early history of Oregon. He gives us in it the first 
fruits of his labors. 

Four things in that early history are of special interest to 
Catholics: The myth of the embassy sent by the Indians to 
the Eastern States in search of the religion of the Book, the 
two Whitman myths, and the shameful treatment of Dr. John 
McLaughlin by the Protestant missionaries. Father O’Hara 
puts them all in their true light. He shows that the Indians 
sought Catholic missionaries, and never even dreamed of the 
Book. He proves that Dr. Whitman’s famous ride was not 
for the purpose of saving Oregon for the United States, an 
absurd story continually cropping up—it was reproduced only 
the other day in the New York Herald—but to save himself 
from dismissal at the hands of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions on account of his failure as a missionary. He 
demonstrates that Whitman’s murder was due to himself 
alone, and that the Catholic missionaries were so far from 
having a hand in it that Father Brouillot saved from death 
the very man who invented the fable; and he tells in burning 
words how the Methodist missionaries robbed of his lands 
a noble man who sacrificed his high position as head of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in the Oregon country to his hu- 
manity to them and the American immigrants. 

Father O’Hara then goes on to tell the noble deeds of the 
founders of the Church in Oregon: Archbishop Blanchet, his 
brother, ‘Bishop Blanchet, and Bishop Demers, He tells of 
the Jesuits and of the coming of the Sisters of Providence, of 
Notre Dame, and of the Holy Names. He narrates the check 
these suffered by the exodus from Oregon consequent on the 
finding of gold in California, and the difficulties which this 
‘exodus brought on the Archbishop. 

In these days of Pan-Americanism, it is pleasant to find in 
Father O’Hara’s book the record of what the Catholics of the 
Northwest owe to their brethren of Mexico and South 
America. They are not the only English-speaking Catholics 
with this debt, and we think a very interesting book might 
be writen on what Latin America has done for the Church in 
English-speaking lands. 

This book ought to be in every Catholic library. No school 


or parochial library can be without it. As Father O’Hara is | 


his own publisher we give his address: The Rev. Edwin V. 


O’Hara, 62 North 16th Street, Portland, Oregon, 
* * * 


Katharine Fullerton Gerould, in a paper in the Atlantic on 
“Dress and the Woman,” asks: “Is it not fashion rather than 
beauty that is subtly discriminated against by all religious 


orders? The nun, like the Quakeress, must adopt a single 


color and a single mode, though nun and Quakeress both 
often find this chosen garb the most becoming they could 
possibly wear. No dress could be more beautiful than that 
which I remember from my childhood’s convent. It fell in 
rich and simple folds of violet—violet being neither purple 
nor crimson, but something indefinably magnificent midway 
between—enhanced by white linen guimpe and cream-colored 
veiling, It gave the daughter of a French duke, I remember, 
the aspect of a queen regnant. Yet it represented poverty, 
chastity and obedience. No one is especially concerned with 
the nun’s being unbecomingly clad. A subtle mortification 
is supposed to lie in her engaging to dress in exactly the 
same way all her life. The mortification is, of course, height- 
ened by the fact that she shares her style of dress with the 
rest of the community regardless of type. But in any case 
the first thing that the postulant renounces is fashionable 
clothing. They leave her curls to be cut off later.” 


Any fair-minded person who reads William Archer’s far 
from “impartial account” of the “Life, Trial and Death of 
Francisco Ferrer” cannot but regret that so much time, labor 
and good press-work have been wasted on so worthless an 
object. Mr. Shipman has shown in the pages of AMERICA 
that Ferrer was a libertine, unbeliever and anarchist, whose 
execution as the instigator of Barcelona’s “Bloody Week” 
was as justly merited as was that of the Chicago anarchists 
who caused the Haymarket riots. Since no sensible American 
has but one opinion about the justice of that sentence, Mr. 
Archer’s tardy attempt to arouse sympathy for his “martyr 
of free thought” should end in failure. Moffat, Yard & Co. are 
generously contributing towards this failure by asking a high 
price for the book. 


“Elevations to the Sacred Heart” is a translation from the 
French of Abbé Felix Anizan, which R. & T. Washbourne are 
publishing. The English retains much of the original’s Gallic 
verve, the author urges men ‘to “rally round Christ” against 
those “who have declared war on God,” and the book has 
about it a praiseworthy solidity and freedom from exclama- 
tion points. 


Till the last trumpet religious, no doubt, will be having new 
books offered them on the duties and advantages of their 
state. But it is so difficult to speak on these subjects better 
than the “old masters” that a work like Father Charles Cox’s 
“Short Readings for Religious,” which the Benzigers publish, 
offers little that is novel or striking in matter or treatment. 
The readings, however, are short, so busy Sisters will find the 
volume a convenient one. 


Our readers will remember the excitement about the $50,- 
000 “Mazarin Bible’ last May. That was on vellum. A 
printed edition of the same book brought $29,000 at an auc- 
tion in London on November 20. ; 
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EDUCATION 


In an address, which the local press declares to be the most 
forcible on two leading topics of the day ever heard in Kansas 
City, the Rev. M. P, Dowling, S.J., President of the new Rock- 
hurst College of that city, recently discussed certain social prob- 
lems and education. The occasion was the first annual-dinner in 
celebration of Columbus Day as a State holiday in Missouri, 
and the audience was made up of more than four hundred men, 
prominent in every walk of life in that most progressive of 
Western cities. Father Dowling’s right to speak with authority 
on educational problems is readily granted in the Middle West, 
where his splendid work in the development of the Creighton 
University of Omaha is well known; here in the East his singu- 
larly accurate and strong analysis of the question will undoubt- 
edly win for him similar respectftil hearing. The burden of 
Father Dowling’s address was self-sacrifice. He declared that 
he felt no hesitation in urging this virtue on the successful busi- 
ness man in behalf of the commonwealth which has protected 
and fostered his acquisitions. The successful business man owes 
a return to his fellow man, to the commonwealth and to God, and 
he cannot absolve himself from doing something to make the 
world better for his having lived in it. It is not by providing 
liberally for himself and his family that he will pay his debt—for 
that much the heathen does; but by helping to establish centres 
of conservative influence and sound principle. 


* * * 


“Education,” he said, “is the key-note of progress in every 
land and notably in America. It gives social influence and po- 
litical power, and a firmer hold on public opinion and secures 
recognition for its possessor. By means of it a man becomes the 
peer of the best, takes his proper place in public and private life 
and impresses his personality upon his times. If he is a true man 
he helps to form public opinion according to the principles of 
truth and justice; he raises the standard of moral life in the 
community; he is listened to eagerly and with respect in the as- 
semblies of his countrymen, because he has a message to the 
world. He ought not to think that all is finished and all his ob- 
ligations cancelled when he has made a complete education con- 
tribute to his worldly success, when he has provided for his own 
comfort and the welfare of his family. His duty extends beyond 

. this, for he owes something to his country, to Christian society 
and to the Church represented by these essential institutions 
which uplift the truth. He must feel that he is bound to take an 
interest, and even a prominent part, if his talents allow, in the 
concerns of his native land; to apply his principles to the social, 
political, economic, national and international questions which 
furnish problems to the thinking men of his time, His knowledge 
is not a mere personal luxury, but a sacred trust, to be used for 
the welfare of society. So, too, wealth, his commercial standing, 
his social prestige, his success, are all a trust demanding of him 
Civic service.” 

* * * ; 

Unlike the’ well-known Chicago merchant who would have the 
prospective business man eschew totally a college training, Father 
Dowling contends that entrance upon a business career does 
not mean that a man’s interests, ambitions, energies and aspira- 
tions are to be completely absorbed in his mercantile occupations. 
Refinement and scholarship are not out of harmony with busi- 
ness; on the contrary they add a zest and charm to life and lend 
a nobility to success. Higher studies should be pursued not be- 
cause they are a ready means for money-making, but because 
they elevate the character, ennoble one’s ideas, secure higher 
enjoyments to those who are successful, and enable men of 
culture to exercise a stronger influence on their fellow men. 
“It is important in a country like ours,” said Father Dowling, 


“where everyone has a voice in public affairs, to have in 


business life educated men who can give tone’ to public 
opinion and not be led astray by the siren voices of the hour; 
men who will stand proof against popular delusions and weak- 
nesses, who will furnish material for positions of trust and 
influence, direct the ill-advised enthusiasm of the thoughtless, 
help to form correct judgments for their fellow citizens, raise 
the standard of honesty and integrity. Such men become 
the patrons of letters, give a helping hand to struggling 
talent, lift up the fainting and disheartened, and maintain the 
highest type of citizenship. The moulding of the thought of 
our nation and keeping our countrymen in the path of safe 
traditions does not belong exclusively to the doctor, lawyer 
or clergyman; and it is not correct to assume that they alone 
should have a college course and that all others must abdi- 
cate. The business man is and ought to be a power; his in- 
fluence will be strong in proportion to the extent of his edu- 
cation, good in proportion to its correctness.” 


* * * 


Naturally the experimentalism of many modern education- 
ists who complacently cast aside the treasured wisdom 
gathered from long and costly expetience, and consider 
nothing worth while unless it be new, does not appeal to 
Rockhurst’s president. “Why do we educate?” he asks. lis 
it to improve the physical condition of the student? Is tttom 
enable him to fill a good situation? Certainly the aim of 
education is not to supply the world with better servants or 
even to enable persons to make a better living. It has a 
higher aim than merely to make him useful. Is education 
intended to help on the march of intellect, to fit one to mix 
with credit in society? All these may play a part. Still it 
should not be forgotten that the intellect may be cultivated 
without making a man better; good professional men may be 
morally bad, clever business men may be dishonest and de- 
void of integrity. Why, then, do we educate? We educate 
mainly to form character; to make youth religious and con- 
scientious; to teach the duty of self-control, self-respect and 
rational independence, the spirit of obedience to legitimate 
authority, respect for others, regard for order; to inculcate 
moderation, patience, discretion, earnestness of purpose; to 
show tlie beauty of virtue, the nobility of labor, man’s mission 
to battle and struggle and act through principle and duty; 
and since character is made up of habits and principles, edu- 
cation is the formation of good habits and the formation of 
sound principles, besides the mere acquisition of knowledge. 
It is the building of good citizenship on the foundation of 
moral law. Such education is the safeguard of the individual, 
the family, the Church and the State; it deals both with the 
temporal and the eternal; it fits a man for this world with 
reference to the next.” 


* * * 


All this, to be sure, is little in accord with the spirit of 
many leaders in the educational world to-day who, in a rush 
for what they delight to speak of as original research work 
and discovery, pay little heed to the conservative school 
methods a long tradition honors. Father Dowling reminds 
these leaders “that it is better to be right than to be original, 
better to adopt something safe than startling, better to base 
a system on a sound philosophy, even if others have done so 
before, than to leave the beaten track in search of untried 
and perhaps dangerous novelties, There are established prin- 
ciples and practices that must always have place in education, 
because they are based on the nature of the human mind and 
the perennial needs of man, because they respond to aspira- 
tions as deep seated as human nature itself. Customs and 
habits and men may change, but human nature never; and 
therefore the essential landmarks in mind development must 
remain immovable.” 
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It is common enough for those who speak on education 
to-day to condemn methods, systems and institutions, and to 
sound the tocsin for universal reform. Father Dowling’s 
masterly address was conceived on lines too sanely objective 
to permit him to join the chorus of mere fault finders. 
Where he does criticize he boldly and fairly offers the justifi- 
cation of his criticism. “I feel that I am justified,” he says, 
“in condemning the parent who abdicates his authority and 
allows his half-developed children to determine the character 
and extent of their education. I am justified in blaming the 
public for believing that education, which is essentially a per- 
sonal development, can be acquired only in large institutions; 
though many master minds which have led the thought of the 
world, and whose names will never die, had no opportunity 
to feel the uplifting influence of gigantic universities that 
scout faith and revelation. And yet these men made good in 
the world of thought and retained their simple faith. I am 
justified in cautioning the scientific and professional man 
against overestimating the value of the laboratory, because 
all education does not begin and end in the laboratory; in 
fact, all that is most mind-developing and character-building 
ds not concerned with the laboratory at all. What apparatus 
is needed for mental and moral philosophy, rhetoric, poetry, 
art, literature, philology, law, economics, mathematics, com- 
position, music and history?” 

* * * 

He had a word, too, to say regarding the young man who 
thinks he has finished his education when he has finished college, 
and seldom afterwards gets on speaking acquaintance with a 
book or allows himself to be elevated by an ideal. 

“Tt is a subject of deep regret,’ said Father Dowling, “that 
amany students go through college without any appreciable devel- 
opment of character. They spend years under painstaking, con- 
scientious, capable and zealous instructors; they learn a certain 
amount from books; but somehow they fail to strengthen their 
weak points of character; they may be scholars and students but 
they are not men, They come forth from their studies without 
energy, promptness or decision, without any realizing sense of 
what will be expected of them. They wait for some impossible 
combination of circumstances which they fondly hope will make 
everything easy for them. They undertake and accomplish 
nothing, because the difficulties always seem insurmountable to 
them. The real trouble is that they are constitutionally lazy, they 
dislike to bend their backs. Such persons must come to realize 
that in the teeming life of the twentieth century there is no place 
for sluggards. Neither is there place for those who have im- 
Dibed no sense of responsibility, no established principle of con- 
duct, and who are consequently untrustworthy and unreliable. 
Neither is there place for those who lack self-respect, self-sac- 
rifice, self-control. All the book learning in the world will not 
‘cure such defects or enable their victims to exert any command- 
‘ing influence.” 

It is a striking sketch of the student who fails, in the day’s 
phrase, to make good; it is as well a forceful answer to the fool- 
ish plaint of many of our own time that a college education fails 
to fit men for the struggles of the after life. M, J. O'C. 


SOCIOLOGY 


In olden times criminals were executed publicly, and men and 
-women flocked to executions as to a, spectacle. The mob took 
possession of the spaces around the gallows the evening before, 
and spent the night there in drinking and clamoring and fighting. 
The well-to-do paid for windows commanding a good view, prices 
worthy of a coronation procession. The question uppermost with 
everyone was: how will the condemned man suffer? If the 
criminal, or rather, if the criminals—for, when the death penalty 
was commoner, men were often hanged in batches—met death 


bravely, they were objects of admiration. 
something of a speech, they were heroes. 

The idea of a public execution was to let the world know that 
order, violated by crime, must be avenged, and to deter, by the 
horror of the sight, the vicious inclined to commit crimes similar 
to that which the victim was expiating. At length wiser men be- 
gan to see that the disorders accompanying it violated the 
sanctity of order anew, and that instead of deterring from crime, 
it incited to fresh crimes through the admiration stirred up for 
one who, after what the spectators would call a short and merry 
life, met death with fortitude. The public execution, therefore, 
was abolished. The criminal paid the penalty of his crime within 
the prison; and the glamor vanished before the sombre hoisting 
of the black flag to tell the world without that justice had ac- 
complished its work. 

In Virginia lately a young man suffered for a horrible murder. 
So far as the Commonwealth of Virginia was concerned, the 
whole process from beginning to end was so creditable to the 
judiciary, the executive and the jury of honest men who tried 
the case, that in future it will be quite unnecessary for those who 
plead for a reform in American criminal procedure to quote the 
example of England and the Crippen case. We have had in our 
midst a type of what a trial should be, and reformers may point 
to Virginia and say: remember the Beattie case. From the arrest 
to the execution the process was serious and grave, justice was 
swift and efficacious. 

But the newspapers, as far as they could, corrupted these vir- 
tues, Their detailed reports made the execution virtually public, 
and this, not for comparatively few, such as would in other days 
have crowded round the scaffold, but by every one in the nation 
that cared to read them, They did more. They dragged the 
condemned man from his cell day after day to exhibit him to 
whoever wished to see him. They showed him eating and drink- 
ing, they retailed his words, they told how he dressed and 
smoked, they revealed his parting with his father and gave full 
particulars of every visit he received. They button-holed the 
ministers who came to speak to him of his soul. They spoke of 
his fortitude, in a word, they did all that which made the public 
execution so offensive and immoral, and which brought about its 
abolition. 

Unless we would be inferior to our fathers, as they abolished 
the public execution, we should abolish the published execution. 
We have not noted the effect of the public execution on the 
criminal, It was often this: Human respect, the desire to make 
a show before the crowd, often impeded the work of grace in his 
unhappy soul. He would die as he had lived, game. The same 
effect is produced to-day when the prisoner knows that every 
word he utters, every gesture he makes, will be communicated to 
every newspaper reader in the land, He has his part to play 
before an audience bounded only by the two oceans, and the temp- 
tation to play it to the end is not easily overcome. 

Another great evil is the interference by outsiders with the 
cause of justice. Men and women do not seem to understand 
that they are under authority, which they must obey but not try 
to control, When sentence has been passed the criminal is in the 
hands of the Chief Executive of the State. He has a conscience, 
and he will not let a man go to his death unless he knows that it 
is his duty to do so, But he has a duty to the law also. He may 
not interrupt its course for a mere whim or to gratify others, no 
matter what pressure is brought to bear on him. If he is in doubt 
he has his constitutional advisers, and he must be left to decide 
upon his course of action with their assistance. . Ministers are 
grave offenders in this matter. The domination which they ex- 
ercised over Protestant communities in times past, greater far 
than Catholic priest or bishop ever thought of, more dictatorial 
than ever pontiff used, because, being lawless, it knew no bounds, 
is still a tradition among them, and they are never slow to revive 
it as far as possible. Women, also, are too ready to interfere. 


If they could make 
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To summon before an illegitimate tribunal a case that has already 
been determined by lawful authority seems to include an injury 
to the judicial power not far removed from contempt. To at- 
tempt to dominate the executive authority in the discharge of its 
functions is not far from usurpation. H.W. 


SCIENCE 


The Jesuit professors of natural history, exiled from Portugal, 
have published the following protest: 

“A group of professors of the College of S. Fiel and of the 
College of Campolide, Lisbon, devoted themselves for some years 
past to a special study of the flora and fauna of Portugal. They 
traversed nearly the whole country and collected a large quantity 
of material for study. 

“Though they contributed to many reviews, they published the 
results of their researches chiefly in La Brotéria, which they 
founded in 1902 in the College of S, Fiel, As they were thrown 
entirely on their own resources, they were able to carry on their 
work only at the cost of immense sacrifices, The nine volumes 
they have published, the kindly welcome given their modest 
labors by naturalists at home and abroad, the encouragement they 
received, prove to them that their efforts were not useless to 
science, Alas! the Portuguese Republic has formed a different 
opinion ! 

“They were Jesuits; and with this as a pretext the Provisional 
Government closed their houses, confiscated their goods and 
drove them, without any form of trial, from the country. As- 
sailed as criminals by the populace stirred up and egged on by 
the Government, some of them were arrested and dragged to 
prison; the rest were able to escape only by flight and in disguise, 

“But we have no wish to dwell on those sad scenes of brutality. 
Our only desire is to protest before the learned world against the 
incalculable loss we have suffered as naturalists. 

“The office of La Brotéria was in the College of S. Fiel. Be- 
side an excellent library of natural history, a reading room 
where there were more than a hundred special reviews, and a 
microscopic laboratory, had been collected by dint of constant 
efforts considerable material belonging to the fauna and flora of 
Portugal, Brazil and the Portuguese colonies in Africa. Entom- 
ology and cryptogamy, the special field of our researches, were 
above all richly represented in it, and we mention in particular 
the collections of orthoptera, of lepidoptera, as well as that of 
the zooececides of Europe, Brazil and Portuguese Africa, the 
only one of its kind in the peninsula, It was the fruit of many 
years of united effort: of it all, nothing is left us. 

_ “The first care of the Provisional Government was to order 
the arrest of the director and the professors of the college and 
the seizing of all their goods. Our books, our reviews, our in- 
struments, even our most private personal manuscripts, we have 
lost them all. 

“Nevertheless, the young Republic boasts that it favors the 
Progress of science; let us see whether this be the case. In con- 
sequence of many protests two commissions were appointed to 
examine the scientific material of S. Fiel and the Campolide and 
to determine what was to be done with it. The one assigned to 
S. Fiel did not include one naturalist! A veterinary surgeon, a 
doctor of medicine, a professor, two lawyers, with the fiercest 
enemy of the college as president, formed the commission, Their 
decision was worthy of them. They determined that the material 
in question could by no means be returned to the lawful owners! 

“At Campolide the collaborators of La Brotéria had also been 
doing their utmost. Two years before they had established an 
Institute of Natural Sciences, modest, no doubt, yet with its 
library, its numerous reviews, its laboratory, and its museum, it 
bore witness to the constant efforts of its founders. The collec- 
tion of fungi, and, in particular, of the myxomycetes of the whole 
world, was particularly rich, An enormous mass of material in 


diatoms and bryophytes, as yet unstudied for the most part, had 
been gathered together to serve as the basis of combined labors. 
which had already been begun. 

“The commission named by the Government was certainly more 
enlightened than that sent to S. Fiel. It held that no one could 
turn this material to account better than the naturalists who had 
collected it, and that it ought to be restored to them entire. What. 
regard did the Government show to this decision? It found the 
matter somewhat ticklish, Three of the naturalists interested were 
foreigners, who put the protection of their rights into the hands of 
their national representatives; and the Government gave out that 
everything would be given back ‘to the naturalists of Campolide. 
For a long time we were simple enough to believe these fine 
promises ; yet it was only through the persistent demands of the 
foreign ministers and consuls that we got back the mycological 
collection, two or three works on mycology, the diatoms and a 
small part of the bryologic material. But what has become of 
our geological and mineralogical collections, of our herbarium 
of phanerogams and of lichens, of the far greater part of the 
bryophytes, of our books moreover, of our reviews, of our in- 
struments, of our manuscripts? All have been stolen. 

“The Minister of Justice had the hardihood to tell one Otis 
“Tg your collections are lost to you, they are not lost to science.” 
They should not be lost tous. They are the fruit of our labors, 
our efforts, our sacrifices. We have the strictest right to them ~ 
as well as to our books, our instruments, our manuscripts, to all 
our goods. ° 

“But, unhappily, our collections are indeed, for the most part, 
lost to science. In fact these materials, in great measure still un- 
studied, have not been arranged so that they may be handed over 
to other naturalists. Complete labels are wanting very often. 
Numbers referring to notes taken on the spot, abbreviations, 
mere signs, indecipherable and without value so far as others are 
concerned, contain for their authors ample information. Pro- 
fessional men understand this perfectly, 

“Therefore the naturalists of La Brotéria protest loudly before 
the learned world against the infamous injustice of which they 
are the victims; they protest in the name of their violated rights, 
they protest in the name of science.” 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J., has completed his first course 
of sermons given in the United States. At Boston his discourses 
entitled “Why be a Catholic?” were attended each Sunday even- 
ing by 3,000 persons, while the press estimated that as many were 
turned away. Besides preaching in the Church of the Immacu- 
late Conception Father Vaughan gave sermons in other churches, 
lectured in theatres and halls, convents and schools, homes and 
clubs. He must have addressed between forty and fifty fhousand 
persons in Massachusetts during the past month. The press has. 
followed him closely, and we give from the last sermon of his 
course a passage in which he describes Lake Louise, If the style 
is the man, read what follows: 

Speaking of the beauty of the Church he said in part: 

“T saw in the Rockies rising up before me the virgin glacier 
clad as it were in bridal dress, the glistening snows all sparkling 
with jewels seen through transparencies of fretted gold and 
frosted silver. Reposing in the arms of Heaven, mantled in the 
softest blue, this earth-spirit arrested my attention and held my 
eyes till they ached with the dazzling grandeurs of the sight. 

“On either side of this fairy form stood giant mountains ac- 
coutred like royal guardsmen in the garb of battle, their feet lost 
to sight below the lapping waters, their loins girt about with a 
belt of pinewood dyed in the blended glories of autumn. From 
the shoulders of those forest giants there seemed to fall mantles 
of gleaming snow, while their helmeted brows silhouetted against — 
the blue-vaulted heavens described an outline fine and sharp. 
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or 


“High above this pageant, I lifted my eyes toward the sun, 
too gorgeous, too seraphic to contemplate without first shading 
your eyes. His presence seemed to bathe the whole scene in 5 
sea of glory, kindling into flame the rare, rich tints of foliage 
seen through the snow wreaths hanging from the boughs of the 
ane Tt was a gorgeous picture, painted by the Master’s hand 
ae ea but most wondrous picture gallery, 

“As the eye traveled from the sun riding in his noonday chariot 
down below to the lake in seeming worship at his feet, it became 
almost awe-inspiring to see reflected on the heaving bosom of the 
water the whole scheme of beauty -before which it lay prostrate. 
There behold mirrored forth on the smooth waters all the glory 
in the heavens; there see repeated the bridal snow-dress, the bur- 
nished armor, the blood-red pines and the blazing glories of the 
noon-day sun. 

“Tt was what I may term nature’s dream of nature’s beauty. 
Turning from this picture to the book of Revelations, we find 
that this scene is repeated, too, in the life of Christ’s Church. 
The only difference between the two is that in one case our eyes 
feasted on a vanishing dream and in the other on a lasting re- 
ality. 

Father Vaughan proceeded to draw out more fully the analo- 
gies which he found in the two pictures so poetically described. 
He told of the beauty and grandeur of the Catholic Church, and 
how it reflected its splendor down through the ages in which it 
had lived and still maintained its magnificence. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


‘The third annual Pan-American Thanksgiving Day Mass was 
celebrated in St, Patrick’s Church, Washington, D. C., on No- 
vember 30, and was attended by President and Mrs. Taft, several 
members of the Cabinet, Justices of the Supreme Court and rep- 
resentatives of the twenty Latin-American republics. His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Gibbons presided, and Bishop Donohue, of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., preached the sermon. Mgr. Russell, the rector of 
St. Patrick’s, entertained the distinguished guests at luncheon 
after the ceremony. 


Four Carmelite Sisters of the Baltimore Convent. have been 
chosen to establish a new convent at Davenport, Iowa. 


On the feast of the Presentation, November 21, a very im- 
pressive ceremony took place at the mother house of the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd, New York. Five postulants received the 
white veil, six novices were admitted to the simple vows of 
religion, and seven already several years in the community made 
their solemn profession. The Right Rev. Thomas F. Cusack, 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York, officiated, assisted by the Rev. 
Thomas F. Myhan, rector of St. Ann’s, and the Rev. Thomas F. 
Lynch, rector of St. Elizabeth’s. 


The Rev. Foster W. Stearns, for two years rector of Christ 
Episcopal Church, Sheffield, Mass, was received into the Catholic 
Church by the Rev. J. Havens Richards, S.J., on November 15. 
The ceremony took place at the church of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
New York. Mr. Stearns is a son of R. H\. Stearns, of Boston. 
He was graduated from AmbherstmCollege, class of 03, and mar- 
ried a daughter of Professor Genung, of Amherst College. 


, 

The Right Rev. Monsignor O’Donovan, of Mudgee, New South 
Wales, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination as a 
priest on October 10. Monsignor O’Donovan was ordained at 
All Hallows College, Dublin, in June, 1861, and in September of 
ft Ireland for Australia, where he has lived un- 


the same year le 
churches which he built 


interruptedly ever since. The numerous 


during his half century of missionary life bear witness to his 
unflagging zeal. Many of Monsignor O’Donovan’s curates are 
now prominent priests in Australia, including the Right Rey. 
Dr. Drum, the present Bishop of Bathurst. 


Among the visitors to Rome for the Consistory was: Cardinal 
Logue, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of All Ireland, who 
brought the congratulations of his native diocese to Cardinal 
Farley. The latter may visit Ireland on his way back to New 
York. Cardinal O’Connell will probably remain in Rome over 
the New Year. 


A new arrangement of the courses of study at St. Charles’ Col- 
lege, Md., is being considered, and when the matter is settled, 
the site for the new college will be selected. The Very Rev. 
Edward R. Dyer, S.S., president of St. Mary’s Seminary, Balti- 
more, suggests the combination of the philosophy department of 
St. Mary’s Seminary with the last two years of the classical 
course of St. Charles’ College? Such a measure would make one 
institution of the collegiate department of St. Mary’s University, 
now divided between the junior and senior years at St. Mary’s 
Seminary, in this city, and the freshman and sophomore years 
connected with the four years of classical high school work at 
the old college in Howard county. 


The Aid Society for Inmates of State Penal and Reformatory 
Institutions, recently established in Missouri, is receiving general 
approval. For many years the Catholic inmates of the various 
penal and reformatory institutions of Missouri never had the 
spiritual care and attention to which they were entitled. On 
March 5th last a branch of the Holy Name Society was estab- 
lished in the State Prison, and.since then the necessities of the in- 
mates have been made known. In the Jefferson City prison two 
hundred men have availed themselves of the privilege of the 
reception of the Sacraments, the general moral tone of the whole 
penitentiary has been materially improved, hundreds of non- 
Catholics and many hitherto indifferent prisoners have flocked 
to the Sunday courses of instruction, and the Catholic men have 
taken a particular pleasure in decorating their altar and making 
both the sanctuary and the priest’s quarters exceedingly attrac- 
tive, All the improvements so far have been made possible by 
the contributions of the inmates from their meagre earnings, and 
the Catholic end of the prison resembles a small parish of zealous 
and interested parishioners who take an observable pride in the 
moral and religious progress they are making. The prisoners 
seem deeply appreciative of the outside interest in their welfare 
and are profuse in their gratitude to the founders of the “Aid 
Society,” the object of which is to create a fund to be used for 
all the requirements of a Catholic chaplain. It is the intention 
of the promoters of the Society to also look after the interest 
of the boys at the Boys’ Reform School, Booneville; the girls at 
the Girls’ Reform School, Chillicothe, and the Catholic inmates 
of the various jails of the State. 


A Protestant Missionary, Rev. Peter MacQueen, of Boston, 
after visiting a great part “Of Africa, wrote as follows on the 
Catholic Missions of the dark continent: 

“T have everywhere found in Africa Catholic Missionaries and 
Religious. I have found among them a great spirit of sacrifice, 
abnegation and an ardent love for God and man. They are faith- 
ful in fulfilling their duties, and they succeed marvelously where 
others have had no success. They teach the sublime truths of 
religion to those tribes plunged in ignorance and darkness.” 
n 1800 counted only a few thousand Catholics, 


Africa, which 1 
possesses now 73 missions with 660 stations, 3,294 churches, 850,- 


000 Catholics, 16 Bishops, 35 Vicars Apostolic, 23 Prefectures 
Apostolic, 1,700 priests, 1,660 schools, 2,270 hospitals. Accord- 
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ing to the statistics of the Propaganda Fide in Missions alone 
Catholics have increased from 402,532 to 841,074 within six years 
(1901-1907). The Mill Hill Fathers began their apostolic labors 
in the Congo only five years ago. Within this short period, 
however, they have succeeded in opening four stations embracing 
the country watered by the Lulonga, Maringa and Lopori rivers. 
An idea of the extent of the country depending on them may 
be had from the fact that in one station alone a Missionary may 
travel for 21 days in a native canoe (a day’s journey is equivalent 
to 40 or 45 miles), and yet be within the limits of the district 
to which the station belongs. 

Fancy, says a Missionary correspondent, “traveling in a boat 
for twenty-one days, putting aside for the moment its absolute 
instability. You cannot walk even the few paces at your dis- 
posal for fear of upsetting it. You are forced to sit in the same 
place for twelve hours, and very often you cannot find a spot 
on which to land and cook your food owing to the dense forests 
which run down to the very water’s edge. You have to pre- 
pare and take your meals in a boat three feet in width and make 
it your dwelling-place for days together under a tropical sun 
and a still worse tropical rain.” 


The recent visit to Rome of Dr. Makyl, Vicar Apostolic of 
Changanachery, and of Dr. Menachery, Vicar Apostolic of 
Trichur, has resulted in certain changes and improvements in 
the administration of the Malabar Syrian Church effected by 
the Holy See in the government of, at least, the Vicariate of 
Changanachery. This vicariate has, it is announced, been par- 
titioned into two vicariates, Northern and Southern, Dr. Makyl 
is to be the Vicar Apostolic of the latter, while the Northern 
Vicariate will be under a separate vicar to be appointed. The 
Church in Malabar is in a prosperous condition with 350,000 Cath- 
olics, 350 churches, 450 Syrian priests, 100 Carmelite friars, 
and 150 seminarists, 


OBITUARY 


Death came with startling suddenness to Rev. John P, Frieden, 
S.J., a distinguished member of the Missouri province of the 
Society of Jesus and President of St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Missouri, the mother-house of the Jesuit body in the Middle 
West. Father Frieden had been called down town by a business 
engagement on the afternoon of December 2, and he was just 
about to return to the University when an acute attack of heart 
trouble prostrated him. A priest was hurriedly summoned to 
administer the last rites, and Father Frieden passed away almost 
in the moment the words of absolution were uttered. 

St. Louis University’s deceased head was born in Luxemburg, 
November 18, 1844. His elementary and college training was re- 
ceived in the schools of that grand duchy, where, too, after a 
brilliant course in the normal school, he taught for some years. 
Coming to America in 1869 he entered the novitiate of the Jesuits 
in Florissant, Missouri, on February 24 of that year. He was 
imstructor in the School of Arts of St. Louis University from 
1872 to 1874, in which year he began his higher ecclesiastical 
studies in the Jésuit Seminary of Woodstock, Maryland, There 
he was ordained priest in the Easter week of 1880, and after 
another year of advanced theological studies, Father Frieden 
returned to his home province in 1881, 

From the beginning the young priest showed marked executive 
ability, a gift which his Superiors were not slow in recognizing, 
to such degree that Father Frieden’s entire life since his ordina- 
tion was spent in the direction of Jesuit houses. From 1881 to 
1889 he was President of Detroit College, Detroit; from 1889 to 
1894 he was charged with the government of his province as 
Provincial of Missouri; from 1894 to 1896 he was Superior of the 
Fathers of the third year of probation in Florissant, and in 1896 


he was sent to the Missiom of California, whose destinies he 
guided until 1907, acting at the same time as President of St. 
Ignatius College in San Francisco, The burdens incident to the 
restoration of the houses in that mission subsequent to the great 
earthquake and fire shattered Father Frieden’s vigorous strength, 
and in 1907 he was called back to his home province to rest and 
recuperate. Shortly after his return, however, he was once more 
in harness—being called to preside over the new development 
that had come to St. Louis University of late years, making it 
one of the largest Catholic educational institutions in the coun- 
try. There the end has come to a well-spent life in the Master’s 
service, and Father Frieden’s worth will be long and gratefully 
remembered by those who mourn his sudden call home. 


Father Joseph Knabenbauer, S.J., who died at Maastricht, on 
November 12, from cancer, was born March 19, 1839, and entered 
the Society of Jesus September 27, 1857. After the usual train- 
ing common to all Jesuits he began his lifework as professor of 
Scripture, in September, 1872, in the scholasticate of the German 
Province. Only one year of break occurred, his tertianship, at 
the end of which Father Knabenbauer made his solemn profes- 
sion, February 2, 1875. In September, 1910, after thirty-seven 
years of professorship, when seventy-one years of age, the grand 
old man yielded his chair, and beame Spiritual Father of the 
theological students of his Order. His dauntless energy and in- 
defatigable toil never ceased till the end. The very day before 
he was taken to the hospital he said Mass and heard the confes- 
sions of the theologians of Valkenburg. 

Father Knabenbauer was a most prolific writer during his 
years of professorship. His reputation will rest chiefly upon his 
share in the “Cursus Scripture Sacre (Lethielleux, Paris, 1884). 
Of this colossal undertaking, to him are due the commentaries 
on Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, Isaias, Jeremias, Ezechiel, Daniel, 
the Minor Prophets, Machabees, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
Acts. He leaves in press Psalms, Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, and in manuscript, Thessalonians, The method of exegesis 
of Father Knabenbauer was scholarly, safe and sane, and, above 
all else, Catholic. He used the original text and the chief ver- 
sions; showed an accurate knowledge of Hebrew and Greek and 
a familiarity with Semitic languages in general, He faced diffi- 
culties fairly, Witness his explanation of the discrepancies be- 
tween I and II Machabees. In textual criticism he had no sym- 
pathy whatsoever for the arguments of the higher critic; their 
reasons for divisive criticism of a book never appealed to him at 
all. He was too much of a Catholic for that. He knew full well 
the traditional views of theologians and the Fathers of the 
Church. His sense of the attitude of the Church to a question 
was keen and sure. To him the Bible was first and foremost the 
Word of God, given to the Church to have and to hold and to 
hand down to posterity and to interpret rightly to her children. 
His interpretation was, therefore, that of the Fathers, when the 
Fathers agreed on points of faith and morals, otherwise it in- 
variably was a meaning which was in keeping with the analogy 
of the faith. 


The Rev. Edward Allen, S. J., former President of St. Ignatius 
College, Cal. died at O’Connor Sanitarium, San Jose, on No- 
vember 23. He was Chaplain at Santa Clara College at the time 
of his death. Father Allen was born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1849, 
and at an early age took up his studies at St. Francis Xavier’s 
College, Liverpool. He was received into the Society of Jesus 
and offered himself for the California mission, where he labored 
for thirty-three years. He had a talent for music, which he 
turned to good account in connection with his work in the class- 
room and in the.church. Devotion to the sick and the dying was 
a characteristic trait, while the sweetness of his disposition en- 
deared him to all. 
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New Publications of 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


When “Toddles” 
Was Seven 


By Mrs. Hermann Boscu. With 
pees $1.00 net; by mail, 


“There are twenty-two chapter 

evenly divided between explaining are 
the parables and dwelling on the tragedy of 
Holy Week. Very touchingly is the Scrip- 
ture story set forth; very lovingly are little 
lessons for little listeners drawn from the 
story. All are cleverly woven together by 
means of events in the every-day life of 
Toddles. We cordially recominend the 
book to every mother; and we know of 
no book that could serve better tor that 
precious half hour which is devoted to read- 
ing stories.”—America, 


Lives of the Friar Saints 
TWO NEW VOLUMES 


Each volume Illustrated. Fcap 8vo, 
Ornamental cloth. 
50 cents each, 


Sis, LenB WE StaiohneGapis- 
By C. M. Antony. tran. 
With aprefaceby| By Fr, Vincent 
Monsignor Ben-| FitzGerald, O.F. 
son. M. 
_“We can heartily commend them both as 
gift-books and as spiritual reading, for they 
give in brief compass a clear and scholarly 


account of these wonderful Saints.”—The 
Month. 


Humility, The True 


Talisman 


A STUDY OF CATHOLICISM 


By Dr. ALBERT von RUVILLE, Profes- 
sor at the University of Halle. 
With a Preface by Mgr. R. H. 
Benson, author of “Papers of a 

_ Pariah,” etc. Crown 8vo. $1.20 net. 


A new book by the author of 
“Back to Holy Church.” 


The Queen’s Fillet 


By Canon P. A. SHEEHAN. $1.35 
net; by mail, $1.50. 
“T say it advisedly, that Canon Sheehan 
with ‘The Queen’s Fillet’ has reached a 


height of achievement he has not previously 
touched.’”’—Book Monthly. 


“A really unusual and admirable ro- 
mance.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“One of the best and truest of the num- 
berless romances which have been woven 
around that wonderful epoch.”—America. 


Primitive Catholicism 


By Mer. Pierre Batirrot, Litt.D. 
Translated by Henri L. Brianceau, 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
from the Fifth French edition, Re- 
vised by Author. 8vo. $3.50 net. 


Write for Illustrated List of New 
Catholic Books. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & GO. 


Fourth Ave. & 30th Street, New York 
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more handy packages of 


Uneeda Biscuit 


They won’t get broken, musty, 
soiled or soggy like ordinary 
soda crackers because their 
crisp, clean freshness is 
protected by the 

moisture - proof 

and dust-tight 

package. 


Never Soid 
in Bulk 


McCray Refrigerators 


“Proven Very Satisfactory” 


McCray Refrigerator Co., Kendallville, Ind. 

GENTLEMBN—The large cooler placed in St. Joseph's 
Sanitarium by your Detroit agent has, during the short time 
we have used it, proven very satisfactory, articles placed in 
the compartments keeping perfectly dry and sweet. 

Your icing from the outside is a very desirable feature 
in the way of cleanliness, which is very much appreciated 
by all. Respectfully yours, 

SISTERS OF CHARITY, 
St. Joseph's Sanitarfum Mt, Clemens, Mich, 


McCray Refrigerators 


are made in all sizes for every pur- 
pose that requires perfect refrigeration 
Books describing the different varieties wil 
sent free on request: | 
No. A. H. Built-in-to-order for Residences, 
No. 88 regular models for Residences; 
No. 67 for Grocers; 
No. 59 for Meat Markets; awe! 
No. 48 for Hotels, Clubs and Institutions; 
No. 72 for floral shops. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 


i d. New York Branch, 231 W. 42d Street 
$0 Ee Nahe de eee cheows and Agencies in all Principal Cities. 


lease write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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A Foot Warmer 
for Cold Days 


The sole is double thick- 
ness and ec rk filled—a non- 
conductor of cold. Upperis 
leather lined. A heavy shoe, 
but Blucher model, on Cow- 
ard last, makes it entirely 
comfortable. 


SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


(NEAR WARREN STREET) 
Mail Orders Filled | Send for Catalogue 
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Has It Ever Occurred to You 
THAT THERE ARE 


MANY KINDS OF SODA 
WATER AND SOFT STUFF 


FOISTED ON THE PUBLIC 


rad 
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THE KIND THATS FIT TO oRUtG —"S 


OUR PRODUCTS 
COST NO MORE; 


OVERBARSTHAN THE CHEAP 
ONES MADE FROM GLUCOSE, } 

SACCHARIN AND 
ANILINE DYES 


Ee 
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Get Your Money’s Worth 


Oe: 


-O 


452 FIFTH AVE. 
(Cor. 40th St.) 


Is universally recognized as the Standard 
by which all others are judged. 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 
(Sth Ave. & 23d St.) 


HAT 


161 BROADWAY. 
(Singer Building) . 


A SHOPPING GUIDE 
TO 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS 


This store has a department 
organized for the purpose of sup- 
plying the convent, academy 
orphan asylum or school, hospi- 
tal, etc., with serges, merinos, 
draps d’été, linens, etc., and cloth- 
ing worn by children: The con- 
tract department, as it is called, 
also advises and estimates on car- 
pets, furniture, shades, etc. A 
representative familiar with the 
requirements of religious com- 
munities will call, as soon as re- 
quest is sent to Contract Depart- 


APRAHAM orpaus 


420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York 


VINUM EX VITE 
Altar Wine 


Mr, Joseph C. Butler, who imported Vinum 
ex Vite Altar Wine, died on September 234d, 
1910, his heirs settling up his estate. I pur- 
chased his interest and trademarks in the 
wine business. This wine was imported in 
cases containing 20-litre bottles and in barrels 
containing 21 gallons, bearing the producer’s 
certificate that the wine was made according 
to the rules of the Holy Congregation of 
Rites. am making arrangements with the 
producer to ship me the wine in the same 
shape as Mr. Butler received it. All orders 
for this wine will be promptly filled. Price 
will be the same as heretofore, i.e., $12.50 per 
case and $1.80 per gallon, for the present. 

The certificate from the Vicar-General of 
Tarragone will be on the file in my office, 


Depot for 
GUILLON 8-DAY TAPERS 
and 


PERFUMED CHARCOAL 


L. J. CALLANAN 


41 and 43 Vesey Street, New York 


Telephone No °8585-85386 Cortlandt 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 


| Am Direct Importer of 


BROKAW 
BROTHERS 


ASTOR PLACE AND FOURTH AVENUE 


Our Clergymen’s 
Clothes are made with 
the most exacting care, 
because we know down 
to the smallest detail 
what is correct in cut, 
materials and fit. 

We are showing Cler- 
& icalSack Suits in 
Smooth and rough black, 
dark oxford mixed and nar- 
row self-stripes. 


Clerical, Cassock and Lay Waist- 
coats in all materials. 


Mail Orders Filled. 
We send samples upon request. 


ESTAB. OVER HALF A CENTURY 


The Time To Advertise Is 
ALL THE TIME 
ADVERTISE HERE 
For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 


AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
59 East 83d Street, New York City 


PRINTING pcrcueron 
Churches and Schools 


Periodical Publications 


Catalogues Programs 
Stationery Ete., ete. 


THE MEANY PRINTING CO, 
6th Avenue, Cor. 11th St., NEW YORK 
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WE OWN AND OFFER. 


$70,000 First Mortgage 
$500 Real Estate Serial Gold Notes 


’ EXECUTED BY 


The Sisters of the Humility of Mary. “Mother House.” 


(A Corporation of Ottumwa, Iowa) 
Total Issue, $70,000 Our Appraisement of Properties, $202,500 


Rate of Interest 53% payable semi-annually 


Interest Coupons payable April 1st and October 1st of each year at office of Mercantile Trust Company, Saint 
Louis, Mo., Trustee in Deed of Trust securing this issue of notes. 


Principal Notes of $500 each, payable serially as follows: 


Numbers) 1 to” "8, bothsinclusive,-on October 1, 1914....)..0..2 ee. $ 4,000 
- Outen VS. ae 4 per) Ctober= 1,51 915 7 geben eo eee ear 5,000 

aH eMac BCA ew October: DALOLG. 7.ai ok 2 eee eo 6,000 

f al to 50, ~ : pe ctoper: Tr O Ty ee ht aren es 10,000 

. Sige WO, & i pee Octo Ders 15.101 801m aac gee anne eer 10,000 

‘ Wl to BO, ” i nm October), wi. O1'9 1" we nen Seer ee 10,000 

* Cl to We, * a Som Cctobery It O20 7.2). a ana ee ee ee 10,000 

Pile ton4 Or ; Bee OO CUOber eI 1 92 eet rete ve ee ae * 15,000 

Doral Loan (closed ™ulorteace manera ee ate ee ae ee $70,000 


Security Appraised at $202,500 

First: A first Deed of Trust on St. Joseph’s Academy at Ottumwa, Iowa, comprising a lot of ground 
having a frontage of 214 feet on East Fourth Street by a depth of 198 feet to an alley, together with the 
improvements, consisting of a three-story stone and brick building occupied as the Mother House and 
Academy. An excellent piece of property in the business center of Ottumwa, just opposite the County 
‘Courthouse of Wapello County, a very creditable building. A conservative valuation of this property 
is $50,000. 

Second: A first Deed of Trust on a beautiful tract of land containing 125 acres lying on the out- 
skirts of the City of Ottumwa, conservatively valued at $20,000. 

There is just being completed on this tract a modern fire-proof three-story and high-basement brick 
and stone Academy building, contract price for erection of which is $132,500, without any furnishings, 
making the total value of the security $202,500, or approximately three times the total loan. 

In addition the notes are the obligation of the Mother-House of the Order who conduct establish- 
ments in the Archdiocese of Dubuque and in the Diocese of Davenport and Great Falls. 

Title to properties above described examined and certified to by J. J. Smith, attorney at Ottumwa, 
and also by our counsel, Judge R. L. Goode. 

Notes may be redeemed by makers on October 1, 1913, or any interest date thereafter, by giving 
30 days’ advance notice and paying a premium of 2 per cent. in addition to principal and accrued 
interest. 

Insurance required by Deed of Trust for protection of note holders, $72,000 fire and $36,000 tor- 
nado insurance. 

Notes are payable to bearer, but may be registered free of charge in name of purchaser. 

‘A safe and convenient investment of $500 or multiples, netting purchasers 5%4 per cent. for periods 


of from three to ten years. 
Purchases by non-residents filled with the same dispatch as locally. Price, par and accrued interest. 


° Fighth and Locust Streets 
LOAN DEPARTMENT Mercantile Trust Company ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


FESTUS J. WADE, President. J. B. MOBERLY, Real Estate Loan Officer. 
Capital and surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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CHRISTMAS : 


The weeks preceding the Yuletide season are always perplexing ones to the 


gift-seeKer. 


Let us help you with a timely suggestion : 


invaluable; a gift that will last. 


“PIONEER PRIESTS OF NORTH AMERICA” 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J CAMPBELLe SI 
SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


VOLUME | 
Among the Iroquois 


His,Eminence, Cardinal Farley, says: 

“Will fill a want often felt by so 
many of the clergy and laity who love 
to learn everything about the genesis 
of the Church in our State.” 


His Eminence, Cardinal Falconio, says: 
“From it our people will learn how 

to appreciate the great work done by 

those noble and saintly pioneers.” 


VOLUME II 
Among the Hurons 


Current Literature says: 

“Father Campbell does not confine 
himself to perfunctory narrative. He 
tells with vivid pen of reckless risks, 
hair-breadth escapes, captures, and in- 
credible sufferings, each following an- 
These 


men, and a host of others, counted it a 


other in quick succession... . 


privilege to die for their faith.” 


A gift inexpensive yet 


* VOLUME III 
Among the Algonquins 


N.Y. Evening Sun: 

“Altogether it is a splendid volume 
that Father Campbell has produced. 
To those of the same faith as the pio- 
neer priests whose lives it relates, it 
should prove no less edifying than ab- 
sorbing, But even to those of other 
persuasion, ‘Among the Algonquins’ 
offers.an opportunity for serious and 
interesting reading, where solid his- 
torical worth is matched by charm of 
style and vigor of conception.” 


These Three Volumes, $5.00 prepaid 


MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY, Religious of the Sacred Heart, 1S09—1886 


With an Introduction by the REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


440 Pages. 


16 Illustrations. 


Price, $2.00 prepaid. 


Vor, Vi; No. 9 


“A book sure to do good and sure to give pleasure.”—The Ave Maria. 


“A book of special religious interest.’-—N. Y. World. 


PILGRIM WALKS IN ROME 


Tuirp Epition ENLARGED, 


A Guide to the Holy Places and Vicinity 
By P. J. CHANDLERY, S.J. 


There are eighty illustrations. The book contains now 
504 pages, twenty of which are given to an exhaustive index. 
A map of the city of Rome and plans of the old St. Peter’s 
and of the present basilica are very valuable to the tourist. 
Press-work, paper, binding, illustrations, are all that can be 
desired. The book must become the classical guide-book 
for Rome, and those who may never have the good fortune 
to visit the holy city should learn to make pilgrimages to its 
temples and shrines by the‘aid of “Pilgrim Walks.” 


$1.25 Prepaid 


ISAAC JOGUES 


Discoverer of Lake George 
By the Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
Aside from its Historical value it presents a vivid 
pen picture of a saintly and heroic missionary, with 
all the stirring setting of early pioneer days. 


55 PAGES 9 Tht Care hae 


EDITION DE LUXE 


Full flexible green cowhide, stamped with gold, gilt 
top, deckled edge. 


$1.10 Prepaid 


BOUND VOLUMES OF AMERICA 


In an attractive and durable binding. 


Complete set: 


Volumes I, II, III, IV, V—prepaid........ $14.00 


Single volumes, prepaid, $3.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Any volume of “Pioneer Priests of North America” 


prepaid 


and one copy of “Mary Aloysia Hardey,” 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. oh 
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scr Heart Sanitarium 


= FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH | 


Winsuwepsssed results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 
and Stomach troubles. No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 
taken. A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
conditions, Hydrotherapy, Electricity, J Massage, Zander Gymna- 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. Gaited 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 
track connected by tunnel with bath department. 17-acre park. 


& oj A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services to the patients. 
WRITE SISTER SUPERIOR FOR BOOKLET X. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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DENTISTRY | Gag EEL DUPLICATES’ 


A " of form Lett I i ; 
Loose teeth tightened by a new process; teeth Invoices, Digiee) Mane ne 
without plates. Extracting avoided. High-class 


ports, anything g? Then take ad- 
3 ‘ vantage of 

and up-to-date dentistry in all branches at reason- ithout deposit, and becom 
able prices. 


tn a re 
ele an 


trial, without deposit, and become 
one of thousands of satisfied cus 
timers who will agree that DAUS 


\ SAS. 
. IMPROVED TIP Top DURE ICA 


ARS TS 


DRS. BURKE & BURKE g FOR With "Dausco” oiled Line 

Back, negative roll, is ane simp] 

DENTISTS est, easiest and quic..cs mod of duy plicating on the market 

100 copies from Penwritten ead 50 copies aon Typewritten Origi 

nal. If you have tried other duplicators without success, you wil 

1947 BROADWAY AND 65TH ST | be more than pleased with ours. Complete $5.0C 
86th St. Subway, L station and all surface care | |" )icator. cay sive (prims 8 3 4 x 13 inches), y 


FELIX G. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO,, Dans Bldg.,111 John St.,New Yor) 


We can supply anything in the line of Kitchen and Bakers’ Utensils 


French Cooking Ranges 


and Broilers 
16, 18, 20 CATHERINE ST. 


JAMES Y. WATKINS & SON 33%,'6,7CATHERING ST. 
WITH GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION $1. 00 WILL BRING POSTPAID 


Catalogue “M” FREE 


Cooking E 
upon request g Equipments 


of Every Description 


YOU CAN GET one ‘of our 


Fine Gold Filled 
Stained Glass Effects seeped se 
on Ordinary Windows 


“onary i ROSARIES 


Jn any color. Or- 
Churches and Schools 


der through your 
Special Ecclesiastical Designs 


jeweler or direct. 
Alsol0 and 20 year 
and Gold Rosaries 


Catalogue free. 
DeptA Wm. Purnell Co., Mfg. Jeweler, 37 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


arony 
Photographer 


256 Fifth Ave., New York 


Favorably known to the Clergy and Laity for many years 


Write To-day for Booklet 6 


hires WM. B. QUAIL 752 Broadway, New York 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS 


Especially adapted for use in Colleges and 
Schools 


Send for our Circular as to how we will save 
you 50 per cent. on supplies 


SNELLING & SON 5.22 methise NY ¥ 
Purveyors to U. 8. Gov't 


ONLY 75 CENTS EACH, POSTPAID 
Keep every number of AMERICA in a handsome ADJUSTABLE BINDER 


THE AMERICA PRESS. 59 East 83rd Street, New York 
MENEELY BELL CO 


A Lady of experience offers he: 
77 ROG Wary, services as a guide in the Eternal City 


L. e or other parts of Italy. 

Correspondence Invited. 
MISS RATHE 

Via Paolo Emilio 28it 3. Rome, Italy 


‘CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF 


DOLLS and TOYS 


te Tree Ornaments and Novelties for church 
fairs and parties at wholesale. 


NADEL & SHIMMEL, 144 Park Row,N. Y. 


For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
59 East 83d Street, New York City 


TOUR OF EUROPE 


For the Summer of 1912 
A PRIVATE PARTY VISITING 
{RELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 
GERMANY, SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 


te A ements have been made for go] 
nae haatence with the Holy Father 


\tinerary sent on application . . Address ali communications to | 
MISS AGNES J. KELLY 

3828 Spring Garden Street, West Philadelphia, Pa. 

freee 


man who buys and sells on 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 


DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 

OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, ETC, 


HIGGINS? 


Are the Finest and Best 
Inks and Adhesives 
For School, Home and Business Use 


Emancipate 
the use of corrosive and ill- 
smelHing inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Hicci1ns’ Inxs 
AND ADHESIVES. They will be 
a revelation to you, they are 
so sweet, clean, well put up 
and withal so efficient. 


yourselves from 


At Dealers Generally 


271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs 


A $5.2 Panatela 


NOW $2.49 per 100 


Morton R. Edwin 
Panatela 


is by all standards of compari- 
son a10-cent cigar. It will sat- 
isfy the most cranky smoker 
of imported brands. It is 
fully 5% inches long, strictly 
hand-made, of choicest Ha- 
vanna ‘tobacco—genuine Su- 
matra wrapper. It smokes 
freely and evenly — never 
chars down the side, but keeps 
burning coolly and fragrantly 
to the last toothhold. 

The reason this cigar is sold 
at $2.40 instead of $5.00 per 
hundred is because I buy and 
sell for cash. I ask no credit, 
neither do I give it. I per- 
sonally buy my tobacco direct 
from the grower in Cuba, and 
pay him at least five weeks be- 
fore the tobacco reaches the 
U. S. Custom House. I buy 
for less and sell for less. The 


credit cannot compete with me. 


THIS IS MY OFFER 


Send me $2.40 for 100 Morton R. 
Edwin Panatelas. Add 25 cents 
for expressage. At this price I 
cannot afford to pay it—you can. 
Smoke as many as you like—smoke 
them all if you want to, and if you 
then tell me that you didn’t re- 
ceive more than you expected, I’ll 
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MORTON R. EDWIN 


Dept. A.W., 64-66 W. 125th St. 
NEW YORK 
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CHRONICLE 


Opening of Congress.—The second session of the 
Sixty-second Congress opened on Monday, December 4. 
The President’s first message was laid before both 
houses on the following day. It deals exclusively with 
the trust question. In it the President defends the Sher- 
man Act as interpreted in the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, recommends a Federal incorporation law, to- 
gether with a Federal bureau or commission to supervise 
the activities of corporations having a Federal charter, 
and suggests supplemental legislation to define more 
clearly methods of competition that are unfair. Mr. 
Cleveland was the first President to send to Congress 
at a regular opening session a message devoted 
to a single subject. Comments on the message 
reflect the bias of political affiliation. The Democrats, 
both in the Senate and the House, will oppose the plan 
of Federal incorporation. Representative Underwood, 
majority leader, and Chairman Clayton, of the judiciary 
committee, both think that Federal incorporation is not 
needed at this time. “It was a very able message from 
the President’s standpoint,” said Mr. Underwood, “al- 
though I believe the first message of the session should 
have dealt with the tariff. Like the President, I oppose 
any plan to repeal the Sherman law. It ought to stand, 
but there is no need of supplemental legislation to 
clarify it. I do not think that the sentiment in 
the House favors the idea of Federal incorporation.” 


President’s Second Message.—The President’s second 
message to Congress followed two days later, and is de- 
voted to the topics which ustally formed the opening part 
of the old style omnibus message, covering the activities 


217 


of the State Department. It is practically a review of 
the relations of the United States with other countries 
during the past twelve months. The President makes 
little more than perfunctory mention of the pending 
arbitration treaties with Great Britain and France, ex- 
pressing the earnest hope that they will receive prompt 
and favorable action in the Senate. . About one-fourth 
of the message is devoted to Mexico and the Administra- 
tion’s action in sending an army to the Texan frontier. 
The President announces that he has hopes of the present 
diplomatic negotiations with Russia ending in a satis- 
factory solution of the troublesome passport question, 
adding, “I expect that immediately after the Christmas 
recess I shall be able to make a further communication 
to Congress on this subject.’ The President recom- 
mends the rigorous control by legislation of the manu- 
facture and sale of opium; a modification of the tariff 
law in order to meet varying degrees of discrimination 
by foreign Governments; a revival of the American mer- 
chant marine and the permanent establishment by statu- 
tory enactment of the merit system in the consular and 
the diplomatic services. This document is likewise the 
first Presidential message that deals solely with the op- 
erations of the State Department. 


Los Angeles Centre of Interest.—Following his con- 
fession of wrecking the Los Angeles Times building, in 
which twenty-one persons lost their lives on October 10, 
1910, James B. McNamara was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life; his brother, John J. McNamara, who had 
entered a plea of guilty to dynamiting the Llewellyn Iron 
Works in Los Angeles, on Christmas Day, 1910, received 
the sentence of fifteen years in the penitentiary. A sequel 
to the disclosures made during the trial is the ap- 
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outrages. A good many labor leaders are said to be in- 
volved———George Alexander, the Good Government 


candidate for Mayor of Los Angeles, was re-elected by 
an overwhelming majority over Job-Harriman, Socialist. 
One hundred and eighty-seven thousand persons, includ- 
ing eighty-five thousand women, were entitled to vote. 
The women voted juite generally, and the result is largely 
attributed to their ballots. The confessions of the 
McNamaras played a great part in the defeat of the So- 
cialist candidate and his party. 


Setback for Socialists—The Socialists of Milwaukee 
when boasting of the “successes” of their administration 
failed to reckon with the courts. The suit of the city 
for $187,000 back taxes against a trolley company was 
decided by the State Supreme Court against the city. 
The cutting of the salaries of the police and fire chiefs, 
foes of the administration, whom the administration has 
tried in vain to remove, was found illegal. The suit 
against six Circuit Court judges for $1,000 of their salary 
for seven years back was dismissed. The Socialists 
claimed that the judges had been overpaid. The State 
Supreme Court likewise decided that a street paving ex- 
pert, brought to Milwaukee from New York, was hold- 
ing his job illegally, with his four division chiefs, and 
that the Socialistic city attorney is responsible for the 


salary of the five for the fourteen months of their service. 


Mine Blew Up the Maine——Rear-Admiral Vreeland 
laid before President Taft the report of the special board 
of army and navy experts appointed by the President 
to determine what caused the wreck of the Maine in 
Havana Harbor in 1898. The finding of the board is 
that the “injuries to the Maine were caused by. the ex- 
plosion of a charge of a low form of explosive exterior 
to the ship.” The examination of the exposed hull by 
the Vreeland board confirms the report of the Sampson 
board which reached the unanimous decision on March 
29, 1898, that “in the opinion of the court the Maine was 
destroyed by the explosion of a submarine mine, which 
caused the partial explosion of two or more of her 
forward magazines.” The members of the Vreeland 
board with their own eyes examined the visible portions 
of the wreck which only divers were able to visit in part 
during the earlier investigation. One member of the 
board was of the opinion that the report never would 
be published in full, but would be kept in the confidential 
archives of the Navy Department. The declaration that 
a “low form of explosive’ was used in the outside ex- 
plosion indicates a belief that a mine and not a dirigible 
torpedo was the instrument of destruction. Secretary 
Meyer announced that there might be a further statement 
in the report of the board after it had been considered 
by the President. 


Mexico.—Mr. James A. Flaherty, supreme grand 


knight of the Knights of Columbus, who is now visiting 
Mexico, was tendered a banquet at the American Club 
in the capital. General Diaz gave out an interview in 
Paris in which he expressed the wish to die in his native 
Speaking of his former Minister of War and in- 
timate friend, General Bernardo Reyes, Diaz declared 
him a danger to the country. The Minister of the 
Treasury has proposed additional taxes on alcoholic 
drinks, pulque, beer and tobacco, and export duties on 
crude rubber and bananas, as a means of tiding over the 
financial difficulties occasioned by the disturbed state of 
the country. Complaint is made that certain mining in- 
terests, the pearl fisheries and the guano companies are 
not called upon to contribute. The Ministers of Gov- 
ernment, Justice, and War have been summoned before 
the Congress to explain how certain petty revolutionary 
leaders were captured and shot without any civil or 
military proceedings. The first named cabinet officer 
must also explain to the Congress why some Mexican 
journalists were ordered out of the country and threat- 
ened with death if they returned. The Minister of 
Development has asked Congress to authorize an issue 
of bonds to the value of one hundred million dollars, gold, 
to undertake immense irrigation works for the prospec- 
tive benefit of small farmers—-—The Reyes revolution 
is looked upon as crushed. Several bands of patriots are 
still in the field, but chiefly as an amusement and a 
diversion. 


land. 


Canada.—The Prince Edward Island ministry has. 
resigned, and Mr. Mathiesen has formed a Conservative 
cabinet. He will have a general election in January. 
Mr. Borden proposes to take counsel with the Imperial 
Government before submitting his proposals with regard 
to the navy. The Minister of Marine will therefore visit 
England soon after Christmas. The bi-lingua! school 
question is still troubling both parties in Ontario. After 
Mr. Foy, the Conservative Attorney General, had de- 
clared against them, Mr. Rowell, the Liberal leader, guve 
an academic opinion in their favor. Then Dr. Rhéaume, 
Minister of Public Works, announced that Mr. Foy had 
spoken as an individual only, and not as representing the 
Government, and promised in the name of Sir James 
Whitney, the Premier, that the teaching of “French shall 
not be abolished in the Province. -The Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway construction has: crossed the boundary 
of British Columbia from the east. It reached the Fraser 
River December 15, and then discontinued track laying 
until next summer. The reopening of the Crow’s Nest 
Pass coal mines has enabled the Granby smelter to resume 
operations. All the mines of the Granby Company will 
soon be working to their full capacity. The western 
grain-growers complain bitterly that the railways do not 
furnish enough cars to carry their wheat. The elevators 
along the roads are full and there is no place to store the 
grain. 
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Great Britain —Some newspapers and_ politicians, 
alarmed at the country’s narrow escape from being caught 
unprepared in a war with Germany, demand the discus- 
sion and control of foreign affairs in Parliament, which 
would mean practically the managing of them by the 
press. This would be far more likely to plunge the coun- 
try unprepared into a sudden war than the present, in 
which difficulties are discussed dispassionately by the 
cabinet, fully informed of the state of the army and navy. 
Moreover, it would be a long step towards the replacing 
of all govenment by popular sentiment. The Insur- 
ance Bill passed the Commons, the Unionists refraining 
from voting as a protest against the way it had been 
forced through. Mr..Asquith announced that he was 
going to push the Home Rule Bill through in the same 
way. The Welsh Disestablishment Bill and the Manhood 
Suffrage Bill will, no doubt, be carried similarly. This 
is the result of the Parliament Bill. Two years have 
been cut off the duration of Parliament. Hence, if a 
Bill is to be passed over the heads of the Lords, it must 
be rushed through the Commons in order to allow of the 
required successive presentations to the Upper House. 
Even Liberals are growing restive under this treatment 
of the Commons. The railway men resent the forma- 
tion of a volunteer police force for service in time of 
strikes; and some have passed a resolution in favor of 
arming union men. 


Ireland.—In the House of Commons, on December 6, 


Premier Ascu‘th stated, in reply to a question by Wil-: 


liam O’Brien, thut the Government will use all the con- 
stitutional means to pass a Home Rule bill for Ireland in 
the present Parliament. Mr. O’Brien had expressed 
concern at a recent report that Mr. Asquith was trying 
to get the House of Lords to throw out the Home Rule 
bill when it reaches that House. The announcement 
means that he intends to force the Home Rule bill 
through three consecutive sessions if necessary, thus 
making it become effective in spite of the opposition of 
the. Peers. Mr. Birrell, speaking recently in York- 
shire, England, to the League of Young Liberals, af- 
firmed that “a just measure of Home Rule for Ireland, 
on financial and political grounds, would make that coun- 
try stronger, more contented and more prosperous.” He 
denied that real religious difficulties existed to complicate 
the question, and apologized for using the word “religion” 
in connection with the Ulster question. “Those people 
in this matter,” said Mr. Birrell, “have no more religion 
in them than billiard balls.” He contended that it was 
high time to settle effectively what he called “the great 
cause of Home Rule for Ireland.” Mr. Birrell said he 
had been living under the shadow of the question all his 
life. The Liberal Party had paid dearly for its advo- 
cacy—it had split them in °86, but opposition to it had 
destroyed the Tory party. 
announced in the House of Commons, November 29, that 
from and after December 1 the parcels post rate between 


The Postrnaster-General ° 


Great Britain and Ireland will be reduced. The reduced 
rate for the carriage of parcels will not, of course, prove 
so great a boon to the Irish as did the reduction of 
letter postage, but the change will surely be of consider- 
able service to the smaller industries of the country. 


France.—The first subject discussed at the opening of 
Parliament was the explosion on the Liberté. The blame 
was laid on the powder, but the men who were responsible 
for its purchase and possession had known of its dan- 
gerous character for ten years back. M. Chéron, who, 
as Sub-Secretary of the Army, had made a study of it, 
was transferred to the Navy. When in that post he did 
not bother himself at all about what had before engaged 
his attention, and the consequence was that France lost 
the best ship of the Navy. In spite of all this, however, 
a vote of confidence in the Government was passed by 
an overwhelming majority. M. Caillaux has been 
four months in power, and the only thing he has done so 
far was to expel the Little Sisters of the Assumption. 
—tThe whole country is still grumbling about giving 
the Congo, or such a large part of it, to Germany. More- 
over, arrangements have still to be made with Spain 
about Morocco, and no one can tell what is to be the 
issue. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, de Selves, was 
asked if France had ever objected to Spain’s action in 
occupying Morocco. He replied that nothing had ever 
been said on the subject; whereupon his predecessor, 
Cruppi, informed Parliament that remonstrances had 
been repeatedly sent to Madrid. In this matter, as in 
many others, the French Cabinet is in a condition of hope- 
less anarchy. On December 7 it transpired that Prime 
Minister Caillaux had attempted to bully Spain about its 
African possessions by notifying King Alfonso that de- 
cisive action had to be taken in Morocco by France, and 
that if Spain interfered it would be a dangerous proceed- 
ing. Alfonso properly reminded him that Spain was not 
Portugal. He then informed the Powers of France’s 
amazing attitude. This new trouble arises from the re- 
cent treaty between France and Germany, wherein the 
Morocco zone over which France is to have control is 
defined as “the whole of the northwest corner of Africa.” 
But as Spain already occupies a part of that “northwest 
corner,” friction had to be expected. The Humanité, 
edited by the Socialist Jaurés, declares it is Caillaux’s 
purpose to drive Spain out. The means to be employed, 
according to report, is to start a revolution in Spain. 


Portugal. riot in Lisbon was finally put down by 
repeated cavalry charges. The people opposed an ob- 
stinate resistance and hurled whatever came handy at 
the galloping soldiers. Extra guards were placed around 
the President’s house. The trouble was started by an 
attempt on the part of the authorities to drive out a 
couple of female quacks who were treating eye troubles. 
A letter smuggled out of a Lisbon prison gives a 
harrowing account of the sufferings and privations en- 
dured by the inmates, among whom are forty priests. 
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The prisoners, two hundred in number, are in damp un- 
derground cells. They are accused of hostility to the 
republic; but in the case of the priests, it is specifically 
stated that their hostility was shown by renouncing the 
pension offered to renegades. 


Italy —On December 7 there was a general submis- 
sion of the Arab chiefs and a withdrawal of the Turks 
into the interior of the country, so that military opera- 
tions have, for the moment come to an end in the vicinity 
of Tripoli. Meantime, however, a despatch from Berlin 
reports the expulsion of Italians from Smyrna. 


Germany.—At the closing session of the Reichstag, 
December 5, the Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, made his reply to the statements of Sir Edward 
Grey. The firm and dignified tone of his speech won for 
him the renewed confidence of the House and met with 
frequent applause. He was unyielding in the principles 
which had dictated the entire policy of Germany in its 
relations with England, but conciliatory in his manner of 
expressing them. Mutual good will between the two 
countries was evidently sincerely desired by him, but not 
at the cost of any sacrifice of national prestige. He 
explained that the long secrecy maintained by the French 
and German governments was not due to any desire of 
withholding from the people a full knowledge of the trans- 
actions. It was necessitated, however, by the stress of 
popular excitement which would have made any agree- 
ment impossible. This was especially true of France, 
where the strong feeling of the masses would have 

' passed beyond all control of authority. This last was the 
principal reason for the prolonged secrecy. “Could we 
have foreseen,” he said, “the interpretation which England 
was to lay upon the military preparations made by us in 
September, an interpretation which still more aggravated 
the unrest in Germany, we would have made the present 
communications at an earlier date.” He acknowledged 
the conciliatory tone in the speech of Sir Edward Grey, 
but could not see on what grounds England could justify 
her suspicion that Germany had the design of gaining a 
military harbor on the Atlantic coast. “Our plans were 
fully known in England through our Ambassador at Lon- 
don. There was no reason why the truth of our state- 
ments should have been doubted. France and Russia 
never displayed any distrust towards us.’ The entire 
crisis was due solely to the mistrust of England, in spite 
of the German assurances. England, he stated fur- 
ther, demanded her equal right as a Power, but was not 
willing to grant this same right to a fellow Power. Eng- 
Jand and France wished to dispose of Morocco without 
consulting Germany. For this reason Algeciras and 
Agadir were necessary to demonstrate before the world 
that the German nation could not be set aside at pleasure. 
His earnest wish was to accord with the desires of the 
English Minister for peaceful and friendly relations; but 
it must be understood by all the Powers that they are 


not to leave out of count in their future policies the con- 
tinued development of Germany. A lockout in the 
Berlin Metal Industry, which had affected seventy 
thousand men, has now been peacefully settled. A meet- 
ing was called at which the delegates of the employers 
and the workingmen agreed, after a long session, upon 
the best conditions for a compromise. These were then 
submitted to the vote of the laborers. Although more 
than half of the latter were opposed to the terms of the 
agreement, yet the compromise was effected ; since a two- 
thirds majority was, according to stipulation, required 
for the rejection of the proposed conditions. The 
calamity of a prolonged lock-out, with all its terrible 
consequences, has thus been happily avoided. 


Austria.—The relations between Italy and Austria are 
daily becoming more critical. Considerable comment was 
aroused by an article in the Bohemia, whose war corres- 
pondent stated that he left Tripoli because the conduct 
of Italian officers made his stay impossible. The ques- 
tion of a war with Austria was the constant subject of 
discussion. The article concludes with the advice for 
Austria to separate herself from Italy. The crisis is em- 
phasized by the interpellation made in the Chamber of 
Deputies of the Reichstag, on the part of the Christian 
Social Party, asking an explanation regarding the present 
standing of the Triple Alliance. A similar request was 
made in the Hungarian House of Representatives by the 
former Minister of Public Worship, Count Apponyi. A 
consultation held by the Emperor Franz Josef with the 


heads of the army and navy departments has hightened 


the general expectancy. 


Hungary.—What no one, seemingly, could have fore- 
told has suddenly come to pass. On December 4 the 
Czech vote was cast with the government majority and 
the way has been freely thrown open for all the long- 
needed government reforms. Ministry after ministry 
had gone to wreck upon the unyielding opposition of the 
Czechs. Count Stiirgkh, it had seemed, would meet a 
similar fate, when the unexpected happened. The course 
of future developments cannot as yet be clearly foreseen. 


Persia.—When the army of 2,000 men that has been 
despatched to Teheran to enforce Russia’s demand of 
Mr, Shuster’s withdrawal reaches Persia, our government 
looks to the Russian commander for adequate protection 
for the American Treasurer General. The Persian Par- 
liament has asked aid and sympathy from England, Ger- 
many and the United States in maintaining her inde- 
pendence. 


China.—Prince Chun, regent of China and father of 
the five-year-old emperor, has abdicated, The ‘vice-presi- 
dent of the privy council and a Manchu noble succeed 
him as guardians of the throne. Provincial delegates 
assembled at Wu-Chang to discuss a constitutional mon- 
archy having a descendant of Confucius, or a man like 
Yuan Shih Kai, as a Chinese king. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Archbishop Ireland’s Jubilee 


In connection with the celebration some three years 
ago of the seventy-fifth anniversary of St. Mary’s, the 
first church dedicated by the Catholics of Chicago, a 
story went the rounds of the Catholic press which will 
be heard again, one ventures to predict, during the glory 
of another festivity soon to be with us. William J. 
Onahan, the well-known Catholic of that city, included 
the tale in his jubilee address on that occasion—a remin- 
iscent sketch of the pioneer Catholics of the western 
metropolis. With a Chicagoan’s wonted eagerness to 
claim whatever may redound to the fame of his city, 
Mr. Onahan affirmed it was in old St. Mary’s that the 
first suggestion and inspiration of his vocation for the 
priesthood came to a youth later to fill a large place in 
the marvelous growth of the Church in the western 
country. One day the priest in charge of the catechism 
class while examining the boys of St. Mary’s school 
was struck, it seems, by the readiness and the correct 
answers given by a young Irish lad among them. After 
school hours, curious to learn more about the lad, the 
priest took him aside and questioned him: “Where did 
you learn your catechism?” “In County Kilkenny, Ire- 
land, where I came from,” was the quick reply. The 
ingenuousness of the boy and his precise and accurate 
knowledge of his faith deeply impressed the priest, and 
he was-moved to put to the lad the query: “Would you 
not like to be a priest?” 

Whatever may have been the reply, the suggestion, at 
all events, of the zealous priest took hold of that bright 
young Irish boy, though up to that moment the thought 
of the sacred priesthood had never entered his mind. 
He went home, Mr. Onahan’s story runs, and told his 
father and mother what the priest had said. Shortly 
afterwards the family removed to St. Paul. There the 
saintly Bishop Cretin, similarly attracted by the promise 
of the youth, gained the consent of his parents, and sent 
the lad to France to pursue his studies for the priesthood 
in an ecclesiastical seminary. 

This youth, from the beginning marked out by his ex- 
ceptional ability, has made history in the great Northwest. 
Ordained a priest in France in 1861, his first appointment 
carried him through the most arduous campaigning of 
the civil war as chaplain to the Fifth Minnesota Regiment. 
Returning from the field, the idol of his soldiers, promo- 
tion came to him rapidly. Still young in years, he was 
named Rector of the Cathedral of St, Paul, and after a 
term of duty in that charge he was consecrated Bishop- 
Coadjutor of the diocese in 1875, becoming its chief ruler 
in 1884. In 1888 his see was raised to metropolitan rank, 
and when, on December 21 of this year, he celebrates 
his golden jubilee as a priest, Archbishop Ireland will 
look back upon a career in which long service, personal 


merit, uprightness of priestly conduct and life, and un- 
swerving devotion to high ideals will have proved the 
wise foresight of the priest in old St. Mary’s who asked 
the ingenuous Irish lad: “Would you not like to be a 
priest?” 

Few there are who are permitted to round out a career 
as honorable and as enviable in its record of work done 
to God’s great glory as that which Archbishop Ireland’s 
panegyrists will be called upon to describe on his jubilee 
day. Few there are, even in the wonderland of Amer- 
ica, who may tell as their own the story of an area of 
country greater than an empire passing, practically with- 
in the span of one man’s active influence, from the con- 
dition of a toilsome mission district, cared for by a hand- 
ful of itinerant priests, to the proud dignity of an ecclesi- 
astical province of Christ’s Church, in which an Arch- 
bishop and eight suffragan Bishops guide the destinies of 
as many flourishing dioceses. True, the distinguished 
ruler of St. Paul had with him in the work this mar- 
velous Church development implied an able and a zealous 
priesthood, but who may question the influence needed— 
the large heart dominating a mind of uncommon grasp— 
to guide the energies of these auxiliaries to the splendid 
results compassed within a cycle of fifty years. There 
have never been lacking in our country saintly and able 
leaders in the Catholic episcopate, but to few has it been 
given, while enshrining themselves in the hearts of their 
priests, so to stamp the impress of their own forceful 
personality upon these priests’ lives as has the great 
Churchman whose fifty years of labor are soon to be 
commemorated in St. Paul. 

This feature of the merited fame of Archbishop Ire- 
land it is, one makes bold to affirm, that will be empha- 
sized in the congratulations sure to pour in upon him on 
his day of jubilee. Not that St. Paul’s prelate is not 
great in other respects. Here and abroad alike he occu- 
pies a unique place in the esteem of men capable of meas- 
uring his wisdom; his influence in public life; his philo- 
sophic accuracy as a thinker, who traces the weakness of 
nations and of individuals with frank impartiality; the 
comprehensiveness of his love for humanity; the sane- 
ness of his public utterances; his power as a Christian 
orator, whose vigorous and luminous thought and clear 
and flowing periods the years seem only to strengthen and 
deepen. 

But John Ireland is, withal, a Bishop in God's Church, 
and as such, “being made a pattern of the flock from the 
heart,” there is but one glory he seeks with never flagging 
purpose—the glory of God through the ministry of his 
Church. That he has sought God’s glory through all his 
years of priestly labor the record of his life attests ; that 
his zeal in achieving what he sought has won for him 
distinction as one upon whom the blessing of God de- 
scends in a heaped up measure of fruitfulness all men 
must bear witness—the story of the rapid spread of the 
Catholic Church throughout the great Northwest is an 
open book. And we of AMERICA, who have from the first 
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experienced Archbishop Ireland’s kindly interest and en- 
couragement in the burden our work entails, are glad to 
join in that testimony, whilst with filial respect we offer 
to him the homage of our heartfelt greeting ad multos 


annos. M. J. O’Connor, S.J. 


Socialist Doctrine of Violence 


Socialists were confessedly the most enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the McNamaras. The improbable fiction that 
the explosion, with its fearful holocaust of human lives, 
was a deliberate conspiracy concocted by employers and 
detectives and abetted by the court and the press to bring 
organized labor into permanent disgrace, was nowhere 
so recklessly and persistently circulated as within the So- 
cialistic camp. “The kidnapping scoundrels who hatched 
this foul plot to destroy organized labor have absolute 
governmental power. At their command every corpora- 
tion lackey in public office, from the president at Wash- 
ington to the trial judge at Los Angeles, performs with 
the amazing alacrity of a trained spaniel.’”’ Such was 
the proclamation made by Debs and echoed by the So- 
_Cialist press over all the country. 

It was the seedtime of Socialism. It was the oppor- 
tunity of a century to foment dissension and hatred be- 
tween employer and employed. For this purpose the 
enormous power of the Socialist press and the eloquence 
of Socialist orators were utilized. It was hoped to make 
impossible hereafter all efforts at conciliation and reform 
which might bring about an agreement between capital 
and labor. That men like Gompers and other repre- 
sentative leaders of organized labor should have so read- 
ily aided their efforts is one of the darkest pages in the 
history of labor. It should be a lesson for all time that 
Socialist methods cannot be applied by the unions with- 
out bringing their own cause into discredit and ruin. 

Set like a vane to change with every wind of expe- 
diency, it was not long before Socialism had adapted 
itself to the change of popular sentiment. Whatever 
harm might come to the labor unions, Socialists would 
see their way to profit by it. The McNamaras, they 
said, had disgraced the cause of labor by employing the 
methods of capitalism. Unionism could never become 
peaceful and self-respecting until it would be identified 

with Socialism. They now felt safe in freely casting 
stones at the American Federation of Labor. “Not only 
does trade unionism stand convicted of appalling vio- 
lence,” Bouck White dared to declare before a Socialist 
audience, “but violence is a constituent part of its pro- 
Sora ae eY.. Sun, Dec. 5, 1911.) 

We have no wish to defend the guilty parties within 
the unions. In this we are agreed with every honest 
union laborer. We do not wish to defend Gompers for 
his rash charges made, in common with the Socialist 
leaders, against men entirely innocent of the enormous 
crime which was shouldered upon them. But we cer- 
tainly have reason to be surprised at the tone which So- 


cialism is assuming, as if its movement were completely 
innocent of any violence in teaching or in practice. How 
different the strain only a few weeks past, when it was 
shouting in wild glee at the riots and murders in Barce- 
lona, in which it boasted’ to have played a prominent 
part. 

The only fault which one of its most noted papers, 
L’Humanité, could find with the Portuguese revolution 
was the absence of the guillotine. To scotch the serpent 
was not sufficient, it should have been killed outright. 
The French revolution itself is for Socialist literature 
the height of the sublime in history. ‘The conceptions 
of modern Socialism are all found in a cruder form on 
the streets of Paris during the revolution,” says its So- 
cialist panegyrist, the Rev. Roland Sawyer (The Call, 
Oct. 1, 1911); while John Edward Russell tells us in 
the same paper: 


“They came to the work for the lust of the pay, 
For blood and fire as their drink and bread. 
Of the bitter crop was the fruit good? Yea, 

The flame and the sword and the cap of red.” 


\ 


We have already quoted in a preceding article the con- 
clusion arrived at by Kautsky in his “Ethics and the 
Materialist Conception of History,” that the ideal So- 
cialist morality of the present day consists in “nothing 
else than the complex of wishes and endeavors which 
are called forth by the opposition to the existing state 
of affairs” (p, 199). This definition certainly makes a 
virtue of the criminal deed which to-day justly horrifies 
the civilized world. 

Robert Rives La Monte, in his chapter on “Marxism 
and Ethics,” after stating that the revolutionary worker 
has absolutely no regard for the right of property, adds: 
“But knowing, as he does, that his class enemies, the 
capitalists, own not only the goods, but also the courts 
and the police, he condemns theft by a workingman as 
suicidal folly” (p. 65). The most, therefore, which can 
be said against the destruction of property is that it is 
inexpedient for the Socialist and his party. Any higher 
motive would be illogical for an orthodox Socialist, since, 
according to Marx, the property of capitalism merely 
represents the expropriation of the worker, and is not 
protected by any right on the part of the employer. This 
is the only meaning which can be given to the Marxian 
dictum, “Expropriate the expropriators.” 

La Monte, however, suggests another motive: “My 
statement,” he says, “that the revolutionary worker ab- 
stains from crimes against property from expediency 
rather than from principle must not be construed into 
an allegation that fear of personal punishment is the 
only ground for abstaining from such crimes.” Since 
social life in the present state of society would be impos- 
sible without respect for private property, he argues 
that crimes against this must likewise be considered “un- 
social.” More}his philosophy cannot permit him to say 
which is thus summarized by him (p. 57): 
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“What are ‘wrong,’ ‘right,’ ‘vice,’ virtue,’ ‘bad’ and 
‘good’ ?- 
Mere whips to scourge the backs that naked bear 
The burden of the world.” 


We are told in “Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant,” that 
a workingman, after having listened to a Socialist orator 
discussing morality, turned to Bernard Shaw, and show- 
ing his calloused hands, remarked, with a slight admix- 
ture of profanity, “What has a fellow with a pair of mits 
like these to do with morality? What I want is the 
goods.” This is precisely the attitude any workingman 
must take who has no higher morality than that of the 
kind which Socialism can propose, when the love of God 
and the hope of heaven are taken from him. ‘They 
look beyond the grave and hope that there they'll be re- 
paid, poor fools, for being good” (p. 57). 

Socialists have pointed with great enthusiasm to a re- 
cent book by William D. Haywood and Frank Bohn. 
The former is, after Debs, the most popular Socialist 
speaker of the present day. The passage we are to quote 
has been objected to by Morris Hillquit, who fears that 
it may commit their party, and states likewise that it is 
not Socialistic. This, however, has not interfered with 
further advertisement of the volume in the Call, while 
the principal Socialist publisher speaks of it as the most 
important propaganda book of the year, and states that 
“St will put the worker on the right road.” Denying 
the existence of conscience and God, as well as the right 
to profit-bearing property, it is difficult to see on what 
grounds except those of mere feasibility and expediency 
any Marxian Socialist can find fault with the principle 
advocated here so plainly. We give the entire passage 
as indicating the doctrine which has evidently been 
widely taught by one of the most successful Socialist 
agitators of our country: 

“When the worker, either through experience or a 
study of Socialism, comes to know this truth (the 
economic foundation of modern ethics and juris- 
prudence), he acts accordingly. He retains abso- 
lutely no respect for the property ‘rights’ of the 
profit takers. He will use any weapon which will 
win his fight. He knows that the present laws of 
property are made by and for the capitalists. There- 
fore he does not hesitate to break them. He knows 
that whatever action advances the interests of the 
working class is right, because it will save the 
workers from destruction and death.” — (Industrial 


Socialism.) 

We admit that for tactical reasons, at least, it is con- 
sidered by most orthodox Socialist leaders ‘‘a suicidal 
folly” to commit deeds of violence against property. But 
we have likewise seen in this entirely uncolored presenta- 
tion of our case, against which no Socialist can reason- 
ably object, how shallow are the ethical motives which 
are to prevent such actions where they will really prove 
expedient for the Socialist cause. According tosthe 
greatest authority in Marxian ethics, they will then even 
be demanded in the name of niorality itself. We close 


with a passage from ‘Revolution,’ by Jack London, as 
it was printed with the highest approval in the /nterna- 
tional Socialist Review (August, 1909). The argument 
is that as the Russian government kills the revolutionists, 
these are justified in killing the officers of that govern- 
ment, where no suffrage is allowed: 


‘“Our comrades in Russia have formed what they 
call ‘The Fighting Organization.’ This Fighting 
Organization accused, tried, found guilty, and con- 
demned to death one Sipiaguin, Minister of the In- 
terior. On April 2 he was shot and killed in the 
Maryinsky Palace. Two years later the Fighting 
Organization condemned to death and executed an- 
other Minister of the Interior, Von Plehve. Having 
done so it issued a document, dated July 29, 1904, 
setting forth the counts of its indictment of Von 
Plehve and its responsibility for the assassination. 
Now, and to the point, this document was sent out to 
the Socialists of the world, and by them was pub- 
lished everywhere in the magazines and news- 
papers. The point is, not that the Socialists of the 
world were unafraid to do it, but that they did it as 
a matter of routine, giving publication to what may 
be called an official document of the international 
revolutionary movement.” 


There is still left us abundance of matter, but we be- 
lieve that we have said enough to establish our own 
point. A morality without divine sanction and founded 
upon purely human motives can depend only upon senti- 
ment and expediency. A reckless capitalism at one ex- 
treme of our civilization and a desperate Socialism at the 
other are equally the products of such doctrine. The 
only golden mean for capital and labor is that which has 
been pointed out so wisely and eloquently in the En- 
cyclicals given to the world by Pope Leo XIII. 

JosEPH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


The Whitman Myths* 


One of the characteristics of the Protestant mission- 
aries when the world was wider than it is now, and when 
the truth about what was happening on the other side of 
it could not be ascertained very easily, was an exaggerat- 
ing of results not very far from unveracity. The ten- 
dency remains. If it finds little scope for its exercise in 
existing things, it can, nevertheless, reproduce and aug- 
ment the stories of the past. 

Thus, the acquisition of Oregon, the fruit of a long, in- 
telligent diplomacy, was connected in some way with the 
Presbyterian mission of which Dr. Marcus Whitman was 
the head. After the lapse of years the myth was invented 
and propagated that the Government in Washington, on 
the point of surrendering that country to the British, was 
saved from doing so by Dr. Whitman, who rode across 
the continent in winter, told the President and the Secre- 
tary of State how valuable the region was, how easy of 


*The Acquisition of Oregon, by William I. Marshall. 2 volumes. 
Seattle: Lowman & Hanford Company. 
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access, and, to prove the latter, undertook to lead into it 
an immigration with wagons and cattle. 

The story makes Dr. Whitman a national character, 
and gives his mission station a national importance. 
Hence new myths had to be invented concerning the ori- 
gin of his mission; the way he, his wife and their com- 
panions reached it; his relations with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and the instigators of the massacre in which 
he perished. Accordingly, we have the myth of the In- 
dian embassy.to the Eastern States in search of the re- 
ligion of the Book; the myth of Dr. Whitman’s wagon 
driven through from Missouri to the neighborhood of 
the present Walla Walla—for, unless he had himself 
taken a wagon into the Oregon country, he could not 
have undertaken to lead others thither; the myth of the 
ferocious hostility of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
the myth of the instigating of the Indians by the Com- 
pany and the Catholic missionaries to murder Dr. Whit- 
man and his associates. We shall say a word on each, 
taking them in their chronological order. 

No Indians ever went in search of the religion of the 
Book. Early in the last century the Rocky Mountain 
Flatheads learned from some Christian Iroquois of the 
Catholic religion and the blackrobes, and in 1831 sent 
to Bishop Rosati in St. Louis, begging for these teachers. 
The Bishop had none to send; but the Indians persevered 
in their entreaties until, in 1840, Father De Smet led his 
brethren into their country. In the meantime a corrupt 
account, mentioning the Book indirectly, had been pub- 
lished in the Methodist Episcopal Christian Advocate of 
New York, which certainly had something to do with 
the origin of the Methodist and the American Board Mis- 
sions. But when the leader of the former testified that 
the story was “highly wrought and incorrect,” and Dr. 
Whitman wrote his account of the coming of the Indians 
to St. Louis without a word of the Book; when both mis- 
sions passed the Flatheads by and went several hundred 
miles further west, the former to the Witlamet Valley, 
the latter to the Middle Columbia, the myth was discred- 
ited and should have been left to perish. But this could 
not suit the authors of the fictitious Whitman, and so one 
Spalding, who had been the real Whitman’s companion, 
started it afresh, sending the Indians on a formal quest 
of the religion of the Book, and making General Clark, 
of Lewis and Clark fame, responsible for turning them 
aside, on the absurd supposition that this Protestant and 
Freemason was a Catholic. The Reverend William Bar- 
rows, financial agent- of Whitman College, improved 
Spalding’s tale by giving as authentic a long speech, 
couched in the Fenimore Cooper style, in which the In- 
dians are made to reproach General Clark for denying 
them the Book and taking them to a place where the 
Great Spirit was worshipped with candles. One Prot- 
estant writer after another has repeated this outrageous 
tale, until it has become one of the commonplaces of the 
missionary meeting. 

Dr. Whitman drove no wagon through from Missouri 


to the Columbia River. He set out with two, sold one 
at Fort Laramie and reached Fort Hall, in southeastern 
Idaho, with the other. The myth, as told by Barrows 
and others, runs that the Hudson’s Bay Company’s offi- 
cials there, seeing in that wagon the ruin of their rule in 
Oregon, urged the impossibility of taking it any further. 
The heroic man ignored them, took his wagon to pieces, 
made a cart out of one pair of wheels, packed on it the: 
other pair, and so reached Fort Boise, in what is now 
southwestern Idaho, where the Snake River turns north-- 
ward to the Columbia. Here, as his cattle had given out, 
he left the cart for a time, but soon afterwards brought 
it through to Fort Walla Walla. The truth is that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s men gave prudent, friendly 
advice, as the event proved. Dr. Whitman’s pair of 
wheels never got beyond Fort Boise. 

The myth of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s hostility is: 
absurd. All who ever came in contact with its officials. 
know that long residence in the wilderness and experi- 
ence of its hardships made them more than hospitable to- 
every traveler that came to their posts. Moreover, they 
must have known that as the title to Oregon was in dis-- 
pute, Americans had as much right there as they ; and it 
is more than probable that they recognized the futility 
of attempting to keep Americans out of it. Anyhow, the 
letters and journals of missionaries and immigrants alike 
are full of the favors they received at their hands. In- 
deed, Dr. McLaughlin, head of all the Company’s estab- 
lishments in Oregon, went so far beyond the mere obliga- 
tions of humanity as to incur the accusation of disloyalty, 
and, in consequence, felt obliged to resign his honorable- 
and lucrative post. 

As for Whitman’s famous ride, so much has been made 
of it that the truth will seem almost incredible. Whit- 
man rode, not to save Oregon, but to save himself. The 
American Board of Foreign Missions, dissatisfied with 
his mismanagement and weary of constant quarrels be- 
tween himself and his associates, had ordered him to. 
close his station, and to procure the recall of this order 
he undertook his journey. It appears that he went 
straight to Boston, and that his visit to Washington was. 
some months later. He had nothing to do with organizing 
the subsequent immigration ; indeed, its leaders knew 
nothing about him, and made his acquaintance only when 
he joined them on their journey. He did not lead thenr 
into Oregon. He guided them from F ort Hall to Fort 
Boise, and then went on ahead, leaving them to accom- 
plish by themselves their difficult journey. Nay, he actu- 
ally injured them, for he took with him some of their 
young men, on whose strength they were relying. 

The myth that the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
priests instigated the Whitman massacre may be dis- 
missed in a few words, Spalding, the associate of Dr. 
Whitman, was its author also. Yet his letter to Bishop 
A. M. A. Blanchet of Walla Walla is extant, couched 
in most affectionate terms, in which he acknowledges. 
that Father Brouillet, whom he calls his “dear friend,” 
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had saved him from Whitman’s fate, and throws himself 
and the survivors on the protection of the Bishop and 
the Company. There is also extant a letter to Mr. Mc- 
Bean of the Company, in which he acknowledges goods 
given to the Indians who were standing by him, and 
begs a further contribution; and there is extant a letter 
to the Board of Missions in which he narrates the effica- 
cious.means taken by Mr. Ogden of the Company to ran- 
som the survivors and bring them to Fort Vancouver, 
concluding with the words: “We owe it under kind 
heaven to the efforts of Mr. Ogden and Mr. Douglas 
that we are alive and at this place to-day.” 

The Whitman massacre was due to three causes. 
First, the commercialism of Dr. Whitman, which per- 
‘suaded the Indians that he had designs upon their lands. 
Second, the murder of a Walla Walla Indian by Amer- 
acans in California. Third, the failure of Dr. Whitman's 
attempts to cure those attacked by an epidemic, which, 
besides making him responsible in their eyes for the 
deaths that occurred, gave grounds to their suspicion that 
he was poisoning them to get possession of their land. 
Fourth, the machinations of Tom Hill, a Delaware who 
had been educated at Dartmouth College. 

All this, and much more, may be read in Marshall’s 
two volumes. How gross the Whitman myths are the 
genesis of those volumes proves. Mr. Marshall, after 
ten years in Montana, during which he traveled consider- 
ably in the Northwest, went on the lecture platform. 
He was a Protestant and sympathized with Protestant 
missions. He believed in the Whitman myths, and so it 
is not strange that he prepared a lecture on Whitman’s 
saving of Oregon. Wishing to verify some of his asser- 
‘tions, he came across evidence pointing to the falsehood 
of what he had trusted. His doubts were strengthened 
when one who could be relied on warned him not to go 
into a matter which would take him much farther than 
he might care to go. The investigation he proposed 
‘meant, moreover, no small loss of money; but his honor 
-was at stake, and he set to work. It lasted many years, 
during which he read every book, pamphlet and impor- 
tant article on the question. He ransacked newspaper 
files; studied the records in the State Department; ex- 
amined, after overcoming the difficulties thrown in his 
way, the archives of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions ; corresponded with or interviewed the survivors 
of the immigrants or their descendants, those favoring 
the myths and those opposing them ; and then weighed the 
evidence and decided the question with extraordinary 
ability, so that, in the words of Professor Fiske, he has 
“done the work so thoroughly that it will not need doing 
again.” 

Mr. Marshall died in 1906. The publication of his 
‘book is due to Mr. C. B. Bagley of Seattle. There is no 
idea of regaining by the sale of this work the hundredth 
part of what it cost. It is a contribution to the cause of 
truth, and as such it should be in the hands of every se- 
rious student of American history.. As for American 


Colleges and Universities and Historical Societies, their 
libraries are incomplete until this work is on the shelves. 
Henry Woops, S.J. 


The Sacred Congregation of Cardinals 


VIII. Execrion Capitutations.—As far as the car- 
dinals were concerned, one hundred and fifteen years 
passed by before there was a successful attempt to tamper 
with the Lateran decree on Papal Elections. During that 
time three Frenchmen and a Portuguese were among 
those who reached the throne of Peter. As in all periods 
of the life of the Church, there had been days of joy 
and days of mourning; for the human element is always 
present in men and simply awaits a suitable occasion to 
shake off a lethargy which is more apparent than real, 
and to battle with the weapons of the flesh against the 
cause of the spirit. The electors of the Bishop of Rome 
had come to the conclusion that they ought to have even 
more influence in Church affairs. The question was, 
how to acquire it. When they assembled for an election 
in 1294, it struck some of them that if they were to 
draw up an agreement, an election capitulation they called 
it, the one among them who should be chosen would 
thus be bound beforehand to the course of action con- 
tained in the agreement. The first attempt of the car- 
dinals to apply the unworthy methods of worldly politics 
to papal elections was a failure. So was the second; 
likewise the third; also the fourth. Eventually, the 
scheme was condemned by Pope Innocent XII, who 
branded it as an unwarranted infringement of the liberty 
of the Head of the Church. 

IX. Tue Vero.—During the past two hundred and 
sixty years, three countries, Austria, Spain and France, 
have claimed and repeatedly exercised the power to ob- 
ject efficaciously against the candidacy of some one car- 
dinal when the Sacred College is in conclave for a papal 
election. This power is known as the Veto or Exclusion. 

In practice, the Veto was communicated to the cardinals 
by a cardinal specially accredited by the sovereign and 
supported, if necessary, by the sovereign’s ambassador 
near the Holy See. Even in the heyday of its Erastian 
glory, the power could be exercised but once by each 
nation and against but one candidate at an election. 
However, it was urged and acted upon as a principle 
that the candidate once excluded was excluded forever ; 
hence, in every conclave, each of the three nations could 
exclude a new candidate. Thus, Cardinal Sacchetti, who 
had been excluded by Spain in 1644, was, in virtue of 
that exclusion, declared ineligible in 1655. 

It has happened, however, when it was unofficially 
known a certain candidate was to be excluded, that the 
Sacred College has petitioned the Government to with- 
draw its Veto, and has obtained its request. It was 
known, for example, that France intended to exclude 
Cardinal Chigi in 1655; but, at the request of the Sacred 
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College, the opposition was withdrawn and he was elected 
Pope Alexander VII. 

Although the Veto, as understood and exercised in 
‘modern times, dates only from 1644, traces of it are 
found at a much earlier date. As an illustration, some 
cardinals would confidentially agree to dissuade the 
electors from making a certain choice. Again, they 
would so openly, yet unofficially, oppose some candidate 
that their intention was made known to all the electors. 
This plan was tried in 1549, and again in 1555, when 
Cardinal Caraffa became Paul IV despite the opposition 
of the cardinals partial to Charles V. Third, a sovereign’s 
wish to exclude a cardinal would be officially declared 
to the whole Sacred College, without, however,’ pre- 
tending to exercise a strictly effective right to veto his 
election. Pope Leo XI was elected in 1605 against the 
express wishes of Spain. 

Since 1644, however, the efficacious power of exclud- 
ing from the Popedom has been arrogated to themselves 
by the Governments of Austria, Spain and France. If 
the matter were not so intimately connected with the 
good of religion, one might be tempted to laugh at the 
arguments upon which each country founds its fictitious 
prerogative. Austria is the heir, in this point, of the 
old German emperors, the advocates and protectors of 
the Church; France claimed the power as coming down 
from the days of Charlemagne; and Spain inherited it 
from ther king who was Charles V of Germany. The 
truth seems to have been that the three countries, being 
the three great Catholic nations of the period, thought 
they had a good reason for interfering with papal elec- 
tions ; and the cardinals tolerated their meddling for fear 
of the evils that might otherwise come upon the Church. 

During the past hundred years, Austria excluded Car- 
dinal Severoli in 1823, and Cardinal de Gregorio in 1829; 
Spain excluded Cardinal Giustiniani in 1831, and in the 
same conclave France excluded Cardinal Macchi. In 
1846, Austria had directed Cardinal Gaysruck to veto 
the election of Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti; but before his 
Eminence reached ‘Rome, the election was over and the 
subject of the Veto was Pope Pius IX. The Veto pro- 
nounced by Cardinal Puzyna in the name of Austria 
against Cardinal Rampolla del Tindaro in 1903, it was 
said at the time, was requested by Italy as a member 
of the Triple Alliance. 

Under date of January 20, 1904, Pope Pius X signed 
the Constitution, Commissum Nobis. He orders it to 
be read to all the cardinals at their first meeting after 
the demise of the Roman Pontiff, to be read again to 
them when they gather in conclave to elect his successor, 
and to be read to each cardinal at his creation, when he 
shall swear to observe it. 

The paragraph which most concerns us is as follows: 
“Wherefore, in virtue of holy obedience, under threat of 
the judgment of God, and under penalty of the greater 
excommunication, without further declaration and spe- 
cially reserved to the future Pope, We prohibit the car- 


dinals of the Holy Roman Church, each and all, both - 
present and future, and also the Secretary of the Sacred 
Congregation of Cardinals and all other persons taking 
part in the conclave, from accepting under any pretext 
from any civil power the charge of proposing the Veto or 
Exclusion, even as a simple wish; or from making known 
to the assembled Sacred College of Cardinals or to the 
cardinals singly, either in writing or by word of mouth, 
either directly and personally or indirectly and through 
others, a Veto or Exclusion that may have in any way 
come to their knowledge.” 
The Veto belongs to past history. 
H: J. Swiet; Sa 


The Drift of the Age 


Cornelia Comer has an admirable paper in the Decem- 
ber Atlantic on “The Vanishing Lady.” Though the au- 
thor is evidently directing her fire against the creedless 
descendants of “Cavaliers” and ‘‘Puritans,” many Cath- 
olic women of the land can read the essay with great 
profit. Fifty years ago, observes Miss Comer, American 
women of the leisured class were striving to be “culti- 
vated and Christian,” but now “Christianity is nowhere 
and cultivation leagues behind that,’ while “refinement, 
taste and spiritual qualities are no longer thought espe- 
cially desirable.” The well-to-do, once the patrons and 
students of good literature have become the “Great Un- 
lettered.” Though education seems abundant enough, it 
is producing less cultivation than formerly. 

“The old-fashioned lady,” the essayist observes, “was 
the cherished mental and spiritual product of a society 
that held, however imperfectly, the Christian ideals,” but 
many American women of wealth and position are now 
frank materialists. Few follow “the Gleam.” Most ask 
instead, “What is there in this for me?” and regard 
plenty of sables and diamonds the main requirement 
and test of social success. “Their paganism is of the 
low and brutal order that might be expected as the result 
of degenerates from higher standards,” says-Miss Comer, 
and reminds her readers that “The pendulum of history 
swings a long are from the brutality of barbarism to the 
brutality of decadence. For the former condition there 
is hope, for the latter none.” 

To avert such a disaster the author of “The Vanishing 
Lady” would have the women of the leisured classes 
“maintain the Puritan standard of morals and simplicity, 
the Cavalier’s standard of courtesy, and, to add to this, 
the intellectual refinement of the older civilizations.” It 
is much to be doubted, however, that the soul-corroding 
effect of present-day materialism and unbelief ean be 
nullified by this prescription. For as Puritanism has had 
to capitulate to the “new theology,” its “standard of 
morals and simplicity” cannot long survive; little room 
has been found for Cavalier courtesy in the crowded, 
hurried life of to-day, and Greek and Latin are now 
forced to give place to “useful studies.” 
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The only power that can oppose with success the 
triumph of modern paganism is the Catholic Church. 
Nothing but the ideals which her authoritative teaching 
both inspires and realizes in her children can avert the 
catastrophe Miss Comer thinks imminent. For Cathol- 
icism still dares, as in the days of St. Paul, to treat even 
before pagan eels ‘of justice and Se ie and of 
judgment to come.” For impurity, dishonesty and skep- 
ticism now, as of old, are such deep-seated maladies of 
our “leisured classes” and their humbler imitators that 
a cure can be had only when all submit, without reserve, 
to the Church’s treatment and willingly take the remedies 
she provides. True ladies and real gentlemen will then 
be less rare. But culture and refinement that have no 
religious basis will prove most likely only a thin veneer, 
that cannot wear well. Those, however, who choose Our 
Lord and His Lady Mother as patterns of Christian 
courtesy, will find that their efforts to achieve their ideals 
are made effective by the power of God. 

' Water Dwicut, s.J. 
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That the last vestige of religion may be effaced from 
the minds of the young, the revisers of text-books for 
French school children are reported to be especially 
active of late. On reading, for instance in ‘‘Francinet,’ 
a book for middle and upper classes, the words, “Lord, 
give me Thy light. I am the son of toilers. My 
rich brother with idle hands, I am a son of God as much 
as you,” the committee of revision altered them to: 
“Raise me up, heavy toil! Ennoble me under thy rigors 

My rich brother with idle hands, I am a man 
not less than you!’ New school books are also full of 
lofty thoughts like these: “No belief concerning 
God, the origin of the world, the origin and 
destiny of man, can be accepted by thinking people; 
all@ittat, we can do. in- these matters is to make 
suppositions.” ‘The Gospels contain moral conceptions 
which shock the modern conscience.” “Religion is found- 
ed upon fear and upon unverifiable hypotheses.” No 
one now pretends, however, that the public schools of 
France are “neutral.” They are aggressively anti-Chris- 
tian, and are really far more “sectarian” in favor of un- 
belief than the most violent Catholics ever thought of 
_ making their schools in defense of the Faith. 


A non-partisan organization intended for the purpose 
of “upholding property rights, maintaining freedom of 
contract, and restricting paternal legislation,” has been 
newly founded in New York. Its leading principle is 
“Self-help against State-help.” The name a has chosen 
expresses its opposition to Socialistic aggression, while it 
professes to stand in full accord with labor organization, 
as a method of collective bargaining by which the worker 
is to secure his rightful earnings. It is opposed, how- 
ever, to all attempts that would prevent individuals from 
laboring when and where they choose. “Monopoly in 
labor or opportunities to labor” is as severely censured 


by it as monopoly in the products of labor. The follow- 
ing are the articles submitted by the new organization as 
its fundamental principles: 


1. As the proper function of government is to main- 
tain equal liberty, we are opposed to all class legislation, 
whether directed against the rights of individuals or of 
corporations. 

2. Every man has a right to labor at whatever useful 
occupation he chooses, and is entitled to all that he earns 
by proper mental or physical exertion. 

3. It is not the duty of the government to save men 
from the results of their own improvidence or to make 
them virtuous by law. 

+. Our system of taxation should not discourage the 
accumulation of capital by taxing the results of superior 
ability, industry or thrift. 

5. The best results to the community are attained 
under such open competition and personal liberty as does 
not interfere with the equal liberty of others. 

Edwin H. Weatherbee, president of Arnold, Constable 
& Co.; Henry Holt, Steinway & Sons, George Haven 
Putnam, Bolton Hall, Bishop Greer, Edward Holbrook, 
president of the Gorham Company ; Irving E. Raymond, 
president of A. Vantine & Co.; the Rev. Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke and the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhur st, are among 
the signers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Close of Rome’s Exposition Failure 


Rome, November 26, 1911. 

Some of the European papers known to be under 
Jewish control keep insisting that Italy is conducting 
a religious war under impulse from the Vatican, in spite 
of the latter disavowing all interest in the war, save to 
deplore it. Podrecca and the Asino, with a number of 
Italian Masonic papers, follow suit in this part of the 
campaign. The Messagero reported that the prefect 
apostolic at Tripoli had a Te Deum sung at solemn Mass 
of thanksgiving for the victories of the Italian arms. 
This has provoked a remonstrance from Mer. Rossetti, 
stating that the Mass and Te Deum were only the func- 
tion customary in colonies and missions under the pro- 
tection of Italy on the king’s birthday. The generality 
of the custom your correspondent cannot vouch for. 

The Exposition is rapidly being closed up in the same 
desertion and atmosphere of failure in which it began 
and continued. The municipal council of the city opened 
its fall session yesterday in the ancient capitol of Rome.. 
Mayor Nathan, presiding, delivered a statement of the 
condition of municipal affairs, in the course of which the 
trail of the serpent had to appear. He congratulated 
Rome on the unanimity of patriotism, where stand to- 
gether “patrician, merchant, workman, Catholic and 
those who, once imprisoned by a paternal government 
within the barriers of the Ghetto, pay with their lives for 
the liberty they have acquired amid the cries of ‘Viva 
ilpaliaces 

Recalling the many receptions tendered by the city 
during the year to visitors to the Exposition he mentions 
as most worthy of memory the veteran survivors of the 
skirmish at Villa Gloria in 1867, when the Garibaldians 
made an abortive attempt to enter Rome. Finally, he 
ridiculed the public alarm about the cholera, stating that 
from January to October there were in Rome only one 
hundred and ninety cases with one hundred and thirty ' 
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deaths, a record, he said, which in a city of 600,000 in- 
habitants would be exceeded by that of the whooping 
cough. 

The Socialist members of the council had prepared to 
discuss the address and make a point or two against 
the war, and they had brought some of their followers 
into the audience for a claque. But Nathan surprised 
them all by peremptorily adjourning the meeting at the 
close of his own speech. The leading Socialist, Della 
Setta, arose and clamored for a hearing, but was 
drowned out by cheers for Tripoli and Italy. This was 
the signal.for an uproar. Some unfortunate Socialist 
retorted with a shout Hurrah for the Turks! Down with 
the Army! Then the row became general, chairs were 
thrown, heads were beaten with canes and fists. 

Though Nathan implored his Socialist followers to 
desist—“Quietly, my good friends; enough, boys’’—the 
scrimmage went on until the police were called in and 
separated the combatants. The walls of the capitol must 
have recognized the legitimate progeny of the rabble of 
ancient days. It is an old story and will be worse later: 
the demagogue never yet has been able to stay the vio- 
lence of the unthinking passions he arouses. 

On Friday announcement was made at the Vatican of 
the appointment of Mgr. Domenico Serafini, Bishop of 
Spoleto, to the assessorship of the Holy Office, to replace 
the new Cardinal Lugari. Mer. Serafini is a Benedic- 
tine monk of Monte Cassino, was abbot general of his 
Order in 1892, was made bishop in 1900, and in 1905 
was Apostolic Delegate to Mexico. At the same time 
Mgr. Ranuzzi di Bianchi, Bishop of Recanati, was ap- 
pointed in Cardinal Bisleti’s place as Master of the Papal 
Camera. He will soon be known to American visitors, 
for his office controls all the audiences of the Holy 
Father: 

The Holy Father has signed the order for the opening 
of the case of Blessed Joan of Arc for canonization and 
the Congregation of Rites will in consequence take up 
the examination of the evidence presented by Mer. 
Touchet, Bishop of Orleans, of the miracles wrought 
through the intercession of the Blessed Maid. 

The Chapter of St. John Lateran has just appointed a 
new choir master in the person of Raffaele Casimiri, a 
pupil of Botazzo of Capua, and himself well known in 
Rome, though recently he has been absent from Rome as 
organist in the metropolitan chapel of Vercelli. 

On Wednesday, Father Tacchi-Venturi, the historian 
of the Society of Jesus in Italy, presented to the Holy 
Father the first copy of the Commentaries of Father 
Matthew Ricci, S.J. Father Ricci is the celebrated 
scientist and missionary to China, who for thirty years, 
at the close of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries, labored in China with the full 
confidence of the Chinese Emperor and had charge of the 
Imperial Astronomical Observatory. The manuscript 
of his Commentaries has lain neglected in Rome since 
1615. Thirty years ago at the Fourth Congress of 
Orientalists held at Florence the wish was expressed that 
Father Ricci’s work should be rescued from oblivion. 
Now three hundred years after his death (he died in 
1610) a committee has been formed to secure national 
honor for this apostle and geographer of China, and 
under the presidency of Count Compagnoni-Floriani and 
the patronage of Duke Tommaso of Genoa, has enabled 
the learned editor to publish the present volume. It is 
prefaced with an exhaustive history of the Commentaries 
and is enriched with an abundance of erudite explanatory 
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Local Elections in Spain 


Maprip, November 16, 1911. 


The law provides for quadriennial elections through- 
out the country for the choice of aldermen and other 
municipal officers. This year the elections aroused great 
interest and expectation, for during the past eight years 
the principal cities have been in the hands of Republicans, 
namely, of men who are opposed not only to the mon- 
archy, but also to the Church. They had not made a 
good use of their power, for instead of devoting them- 
selves to promoting the common weal, the municipal ad- 
ministration had become a perfect nest of malfeasance 
and of sectarian hostility to the religious sentiments and 
beliefs of the people. 

The withdrawal and abstention of monarchists and 
Catholics from all exercise of the suffrage caused the 
triumph of the enemies of religion, which brought in its 
train serious harm to the social and material interests 
of the public. It being finally realized that such methods 
could not go on indefinitely, the Catholics were finally 
stirred up to action. Election day found two camps 
clearly divided by a line of demarcation. On one side 
was revolution; on the other, order. On one side was 
destructive demagogism; on the other, respect for the 
great fundamental institutions of society. 

When the day for the grand battle of ballots arrived, 
Catholics of all shades of political opinion combined their 
forces. Liberals, Democrats, Conservatives, Carlists, 
Integrists and Independents united in presenting an un- 
broken front to the enemy. On the other hand, the 
“antis,” of high and low degree, radicals, Socialists 
anarchists and what not, had joined forces for the 
struggle. The election resulted in a triumph for the 
Catholics. The principal cities, such as Madrid, Barce- 
lona, Seville, Bilbao, and Valencia, turned out their radi- 
cal governments and replaced them by men who esteem 
and will work for public peace and prosperity. 

Two causes produced this sudden and surprising 
change of front. First, in spite of their attempts to 
unite, the various radical parties failed conspicuously 
and therefore left many a spot unprotected. In the 
second place, the public conscience revolted against the 
atrocities perpetrated by lawless mobs in Valencia, Cul- 
lera, and elsewhere. This second cause seems to have 
been the more effective, for there was a large falling 
off in the total radical vote. 

The political consequences of the election are varied 
and important. Canalejas has regained what he had 
formerly lost through his truckling to the anti-social 
leaders and their followers. Then, the success of the 
combination among Catholics of different political per- 
suasions will prompt them and encourage them to draw 
more closely together. Again, those who have hitherto 
been careless and remiss in fulfilling their duties at the 
polls have seen what a little energy and activity can 
accomplish, and will more readily bestir themselves at 
other elections. Lastly, since men of sound principles 
now control the municipalities, the rights and interests 
of the people will be safe from the rapacity of men who 
were without honor, or morals or conscience. , 

During their four or eight years of power, the radical 
authorities effected no great reform, and achieved no 
signal success, except that of looting the treasury, of 
piling up the taxes, of wounding the consciences of 
Catholics by trying to drive religion from the elementary 
schools, the hospitals, and the cemeteries, and even levy- 
ing a tribute on church bells. 
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The day of the recent municipal elections seems to 
mark the beginning of a new era in our political life. 
Perhaps Spain’s outburst of faith on the occasion of 
the Eucharistic Congress may have brought this great 
blessing upon us; perhaps the solemn and official con- 
secration of our country to the Eucharistic Christ may 
have done a holy violence to the Sacred Heart, and may 
have called down this shower of mercies upon the 
children.of Catholic Spain. NorBERTO TORCAL. 


Bigotry and Fanaticism in Jamaica 


Krneston, Jamatca, December ee Eos 

‘To judge from the persistency of the attack by its ene- 
mies, the Catholic Church in this Island of Jamaica, must 
needs have achieved an importance vastly in excess of 
its relatively small proportion of population, which is 
generally said to be about two per cent. Until the re- 
turns of the late census shall have given exact figures 
we shall not go far wrong if we accept it. The fact, 
however, which really accounts for this hostility is the 
activity and growth in the two per cent. In Kingston, 
the capital, this is especially remarkable, and the con- 
verts who come to us from all ranks of society leave 
behind them in the church-bodies to which they belonged 
a sense of loss which culminates in arrant Romaphobia. 
One of our resident magistrates owes his gift of faith to 
the almost violent thrusting upon him of Littledale’s 
“Plain Reasons.” Before that he had had no temptation 
to inquire into the grounds of his own Anglicanism, but 
Littledale’s assertions started him thinking, and in the 
hunt for verification which it entailed, grace and Father 
Ryder’s “Points of Controversy” did the rest. Like 
another of our converts, an associate judge in the Su- 
preme Court, he contends that he became a Catholic be- 
cause he was a lawyer and had to examine the evidence 
of the other side. 

For months past religious controversy has been in the 
air, and even the dailies resound with what one of them 
calls the clash of creeds. The Parish Church Monthly for 
June, the official Anglican organ, under the heading 
“Roman Errors,’ raked us fore and aft on Rome’s 
restricted use of the Bible.” Our own Catholic Opinion 
replied in its July number, and then both combatants 
leaped into the arena of the Daily Gleaner, where they 
had it out hammer and tongs for a month. Again, in 
the beginning of October, the Council of Evangelical 
Churches met in Kingston, and at one of its sessions a 
Wesleyan minister worked himself up to the standard 
Protestant Alliance rage and shouted defiance to and 
warning against “Romanism—the invading force which 
threatens our family life—which deliberately and of set 
purpose withholds from the family their priceless gift, 
the Bible—which menaces the safety of our families by 
the presence and work of its schools.” 

One of the priests of the mission came forward in 
defence of the Catholic cause, and once more the Daily 
Gleaner became the theological battleground. The names 
of Robertson and Speer were made to do duty as weapons 
by the Protestant controversialist, and he did not fail to 
appeal to the moral excellence of the unspeakable 
Verdesi and the associate converts of the American 
Methodist Mission in Italy. From this one may judge 
of the nature of the arguments employed by the Jamaica 
Evangelist. In his last communication he descended to 
personalities, calling his opponent very hard names. 

The noise of this conflict was just subsiding, when lo! 


above the signature R. E. Clarke appeared in the same. 
Daily Gleaner an attack on “Romanists” and Ritualists, 
which was remarkable for its bigotry, religious ignorance 
and vulgarity. So far no Catholic priest on the 
Island has taken the slightest notice of the attack, 
although two laymen attempted, through the medium 
of the press, the next to useless task of calling 
the fanatic to order. One of them, a Protestant by 
the way, and unless I am greatly mistaken, an Eng- 
lish University man, after praising the Jesuits, who, of 
course, have come in for Mr, Clarke’s envenomed wrath, 
has this sentence: “If Roman Catholicism were, indeed, 
such a mass of festering error and evil, could it have 
brought forth sons such as these, men of whom the 
world may well be proud?” The testimony has an ex- 
ceptional value from the position of the writer, Mr. 
Bunbury, who in another controversy which is piling up 
print in the columns of the Kingston Telegraph and 
Guardian, appears as the advocate of High Church claims 
against Rome. 


In Jamaica, as everywhere, the school is the hope of 
the Church, and all along Bishop Collins has in his action 
put this view in the forefront. Last August our teachers 
from all over the Island gathered together in Kingston 
and assisted for a week at a series of lectures on 
pedagogics and religious training. It was the first 
Catholic convention of the kind in our part of the world, 
and the inspiration which started it, as well as the 
fatherly encouragement which made it possible, were all 
the bishop’s own. Many of the lecturers were non- 
Catholics, whose high position in the educational work of 
Jamaica, or whose ability in the class-room was back of 
the desire to get the benefit of their experience and ad- 
vice. The kindness and readiness with which, without: 
exception, they put themselves at our service, have made 
us their lasting debtors. The Daily Gleaner and the 
Telegraph and Guardian both bestowed editorial and 
complimentary notice upon the convention. By the 
former it was characterized as “one of the most inter- 
esting and successful educational experiments ever at- 
tempted in this Island,” and the wonder was expressed 
that “in such a brief period the whole groundwork of 
elementary education should have been so successfully , 
traversed.’ 

» “As everybody knows,” he says, “the Roman Catholic 
Church is par excellence the opponent of secularism in 
education. It regards religion as the one thing on which 
above all others the thoughts and affections of 
immortal beings should be centred; and therefore it re- 
gards religious instruction as the most important part of 
an elementary school training. Under such conditions 
no one will be surprised at the emphasis which has been 
laid on doctrinal matters throughout the convention. If 
the pupils are to receive religious instruction, the 
teachers must be men and women who have a grasp of 
religious principles, and are imbued with a truly reli- 
gious spirit. Bishop Collins and the Fathers of the 
Jesuit Mission in this colony have accordingly spared no. 
pains to impart to the teachers all the theological knowl- 
edge which it will be their duty to endeavor to instif 
into the minds of their pupils in the schools. What with 
the course of tuition which they have undergone and the 
solemn religious services which they have attended in the 
cathedral, it is safe to say that if the visiting teachers 
were good Catholics when they came up to Kingston, 
they will go back to their respective spheres of labor in 
the country better informed and more devout than ever.” 

; Patrick F. X. Mutry, s.j. 
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Can Socialism Be Christian? 


A man is not a genuine Socialist unless he agrees to 
what the Socialist Party of Great Britain officially ex- 
Press as their object: “The establishment of a system 
of society based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments for produc- 
ing and distributing wealth by, and in the interests of, 
the whole community.” This is the Socialism of Bebél 
in Germany, of Jaurés in France, of Vandervelde in Bel- 
gium, and of Ferri in Italy; the Socialism which is com- 
mon in Great Britain, and which likewise is common in 
the United States to the older Socialist Labor Party and 
the new Socialist Party. All these organizations are so 
far united that they possess in common the doctrine and 
the aim that the production and distribution of goods 
shall be organized by the whole society collectively, and 
that, as a necessary preliminary to this, all means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange shall pass from private’ 
ownership to ownership that is public or collective. And 
the words of Cardinal Manning are still true, that “the 
terms Socialistic and Socialism have an essentially ill 
signification,” because “Socialism affects to reconstitute 
human society upon a new foundation and by new laws, 
and this, whether accomplished by force or by fallacy, is 
destructive of the natural and normal society. Socialism 
is to society what rationalism is to reasoning. It denotes 
an abuse, an excess, a deordination in human society, 
as rationalism denotes a misuse and an abuse of reason. 
All reasoning must be rational, that is in conformity with 
the laws of reason, and all legislation for human society 
must be both human and social by the necessity and na- 
ture of mankind. Inhuman and antisocial law is not 
law, but tyranny or anarchy. It implies, therefore, a lax- 
ity of thought, or, at least, of terminology, to speak of 
Christian Socialism or of Catholic Socialism.” 

“Nevertheless,” says Father Ming, “we hear nowadays 


of Christian and even Catholic Socialism, not merely from 
those who treacherously undertake to put a Socialist 
construction on primitive Christianity, but also from such 
as profess the most sincere belief in Christian revelation. 
How can we explain the fact?) We ought to bear in 
mind that Socialism has two different meanings, the one 
modern, the other older and now going out of use. 

For by Socialism, as the “Standard Dictionary” says, 
formerly any theory or system was understood which had 
for its object the amelioration of society, and especially 
the elevation of the working class. Taken in this sense, 
Socialism may be truly Christian. There is, in fact, no 
safer basis on which society may be reformed and its 
enormous evils remedied than the great religious truths 
and moral principles made known by Christian revela- 
tion. 

But modern Socialists will hear of no reform Orit 


. they advocate any reform, it is, as the Chicago platform 


of 1904 informs us, because: “in so doing we are using 
these remedial measures as means to the one great end 
of cooperative commonwealth. Such measures of relief 
as we may be able to force from capitalism are but a 
preparation of the workers to seize the whole powers 
of government, in order that they may thereby lay hold 
of the whole system of industry, and thus come into their 
rightful inheritance.” And in the little pamphlets which 
the Socialists distribute during the political campaign, they 
inform us that: “The capitalist who comes into the world 


nearly always has his head filled with reforms. The wage- 


worker knows that reforms are useless; that nothing 
will do but revolution. The object of a reform is to 
make the capitalistic system stand a little longer. The 
object of revolution is to end it forever.” 


Some Have Greatness Thrust upon Them 


It is seldom that one who has achieved success in the 
business world draws the curtain for his fellow men and 
lets them see the idols or the ideals that he worships in 
his inner sanctuary. Mr. Carnegie’s list of the world’s 
twenty greatest men is headed by the name of William 
Shakespeare. Then in order follow the names of Mor- 
ton, the discoverer of ether; Jenner, discoverer “of vac- 
cination; Neilson, inventor of the hot blast; Lincoln; 
Burns, the Scottish poet; Gutenberg, who invented print- 
ing; Edison; Siemens, inventor of the water meter; Bes- 
semer and Mushet, both inventors of new steel pro- 
cesses; Columbus; Watt, who improved the steam en- 
gine; Bell, who invented the telephone; Arkwright, who 
first made a cotton spinning machine; Franklin; Mur- 
dock, the first to light his house with coal gas; Har- 
greaves, inventor of the spinning jenny; Steplienson, 
who invented the locomotive engine, and Symington, who 
devised the first steamboat fitted for practical use. 

In drawing up this list the great ironmaster has gra- 
ciously permittéd us to know the men whom, above all 
others, he esteems great, among them not a few whose 
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inventions have been of no simall service in making it 
possible for him to become both wealthy and generous. 
It is to be regretted that Mr, Carnegie, except in a few 
instances, does not get beyond the purely material world 
of steam, gas, pig-iron and electricity. “Ah, none but in 
this iron age would do it,” said young Prince Arthur to 
Hubert, who would burn his eyes out. The cold steel 
has been quite as effective in depriving the ironmaster 
of the visual power to discern true greatness—the great- 
ness that is not measured by time but by eternity, the 
greatness unfolded by Thomas a Kempis, rather than that 
suggested by Robert Burns. If the age of electricity and 
steel outrank every other, and if material progress be 
progress of the highest, then Mr. Carnegie’s selection 
for his Hall of Fame would be less exposed to criticism. 
But how comes it that the steel magnate finds no place 
among the twenty immortals for Tubalcain, “the ham- 
merer and artificer in every work of brass and iron”? 

True greatness is not to be measured by the material 
progress of an age, nor are those men to be held up as 
truly great who have most contributed to its development. 
The Founder of Christianity reminds us that “for all 
these things do the heathen seek.” The great men, as 
the Christian should view them, are they who seek first 
the Kingdom of God and His justice. 


An Overturn in Spain 


Piety and politics make a queer combination ; business 
and politics are an ill-mated pair; elegant leisure and 
politics have little in common. Yet, what is there in piety 
or business or. leisure that should drive one away from 
the polls or keep one from voting on election day? 

The mystery which has always enshrouded the public 
life of Catholic Spain and has made the country a bundle 
of hopeless contradictions to the cisatlantic reader has at 
last been explained. Our vivacious Spanish contempo- 
rary, El Social, has solved the riddle. When the Con- 
servative leader, Maura, made voting obligatory on the 
part of all who enjoyed the suffrage, he thought he had 
made a great stride towards awakening the Spanish voter 
to a realization of his rights and duties; but Maura had 
not taken into consideration that the law permitted the 
casting of blank ballots. The voters dutifully went to 
the polls, as by law directed, and cast blank ballots, as 
their caprice suggested. 

The godly and the righteous retired apart and prayed 
aaesecret_—but did mot ‘vote; the: matter-ol-fact men 
were so busy with every-day affairs that they left pol- 
itics to the politicians—and did not vote; the leisure 
class were uncertain whether they were duly registered, 
and in consequence—did not vote. But the riffraff, the 
offscourings, of Spain voted eatly and often. Every 
large city in the country thus came into the control of 
corrupt politicians, who had no religion but the creed 


of loot and oppression. 
Murder, arson, sacrilege, profanation of churches— 


all this defended, palliated or excused by men in public 
office—was the price paid by the mistaken pietists, the 
matter-of-fact business men, and the leisure class. 

Then came the great awakening. Faith without works 
is as dead to-day as in the days of St. James. This whole- 
some truth finally dawned upon Spanish Catholic voters. 
They rallied. They organized. They went to the polls. 
Theyevoted for men of known worth. Sinking their 
petty squabbles, stirring up their public spirit, and shak- 
ing off their lethargy, they needed but one day, the day 
for the local elections throughout Spain, to turn the 
rascals out and to vindicate for the respectable element 
of the population that share in the management of pub- 
lic affairs to which their number entitled them. 

Before the November election every important city in 
Spain was at the mercy of a radical majority in the town 
council. After that election every important city in 
Spain was once more in the hands of the party of law 
and order. The radicals learned the meaning of “land- 
slide.” May the good Catholic voters of Spain take the 
lesson to heart; for, having once mastered the fact that 
they can control their own house if they are but so dis- 
posed, they will have learned the first lesson in practical 
religion and politics. 


What ‘‘Liberal’’ Scholarship Effects 


Mr. Carnegie’s endowment for the advancement of 
knowledge may not be shared by professors of an insti- 
tution in which formal religious instruction is in any man- 
ner a feature of the teaching program. Formal religious 
teaching tends to make narrow minds, the trustees of 
the fund explain, and intellectual narrowness unfits men 
for the broad and liberal training the worthy Laird of 
Skibo aims to foster in our higher schools. We confess 
we cannot overcome a certain perplexity of judgment 
when we study that explanation. The mental drill that 
aims to make one keenly appreciative of one’s true place 
in God’s empire—that keeps him to a just sense of his 
dependence upon the mighty Master who has fashioned 
him—how can it fail to broaden one in the ways of 
seemly character building? Mr. Carnegie and his friends 
surely are not convinced that the unbridled freedom of 
college discipline which permits the students of Williams 
College to hang eagerly upon the words of Emma Gold- 
man is more likely to produce desirable results in an 
educational way. The thought comes to us while read- 
ing two news items published lately reflecting upon cer- 
tain happenings in schools where Mr. Carnegie’s benevo- 
lence finds itself at home. 

One of these tells us how, when the police of North 
Adams attempted to prevent Miss Goldman speaking in 
that town, the Williams students, whose school is in the 
neighboring town of Williamstown, telephoned her that 
they would gladly hear her, and arranged an outdoor 
meeting at four o’clock at the Soldiers’ Monument on 
College hill. What a farce it must be, even to the wild- 
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est defenders of broad and liberal thought, to find the 
prophetess of anarchy speaking within the shadow of a 
Soldiers’ Monument on anarchy, explaining what it 
stands for, and exploiting the peculiar views that cause 
her meetings, wherever held, to be the object of anxious 
police control! It would not be unwise to intro- 
duce a few chapters of the small catechism into the schol- 
astic drill of the Williams school. 

The second item tells us how the Harvard undergradu- 
ate body received a shock a day or two ago after the Wil- 
liams incident, when Samuel Atkins Eliot, Jr., grandson 
of Harvard’s president emeritus, walked into the dining 
room of the Harvard Union with Miss Emma Goldman, 
the exponent of anarchistic principles. The other diners 
were taken by surprise, the item naively states, and some 
left. It was, we believe, the grandfather of this youth, 
who proclaimed a year or two ago a new religion which 
“will not be based upon authority, either spiritual or 
temporal.” Evidently, his grandson has accepted the 
grandsire’s teaching, 

It may be a note altogether out of accord with the 
chorus of our would-be leaders to-day, but somehow the 
old-fashioned discipline of the growing youth which 
taught him reverence and respect for law and all that law 
means appears to be a more seemly standard of training 
than that portrayed in these two news items. That old- 
fashioned discipline, be it said, however, will never 
flourish in a school from which participation in Mr. 
Carnegie’s endowment fund shuts out religious training 
as a vital element in the study scheme. 


Lincoln Steffens, ‘‘Near-Socialist’’ 


In passing sentence on the McNamara brothers Judge 
Bordwell disavowed any intention of showing leniency 
to the culprits, declaring that some mitigation of the ex- 
treme penalties in consequence of the change of pleas in 
the case was simply in accordance with the principles of 
criminal jurisprudence. Mr. Lincoln Steffens, newspa- 
per man and reformer, had been claiming for himself the 
credit of suggesting and practically bringing about the 
imposition of something lighter than the extreme pen- 
alty which the law would sanction, with the object, he 
said, of promoting a more favorable understanding be- 
tween capital and labor, 

Judge Bordwell has made it clear that he believes in 
no compromise that would argue moral weakness on the 
part of the court or be a condonement of crimes that 
would destroy all government, root and branch. The 
court, as the District Attorney had already done, ex- 
pressly denied that it listened to or was influenced 
by Mr. Lincoln Steffens, adding by way of parenthesis 
that Mr. Steffens was a professed Anarchist, with the 
implication, of course, that any overtures from such a 


source might well be suspected. That he is an open and | 


avowed, or even an occult, Anarchist Mr. Steffens will 
reasonably deny. Were he professedly such, it is hard 


to believe that any reputable paper would exploit his 
views on labor conditions anywhere. However, the So- 
cialists themselves look upon Mr. Steffens as “a radical 
or sort of ‘near-Socialist,’””’ while his writings here and 
there show a bias toward Socialism of an advanced type.. 
At all events, his statements about workingmen and the 
labor question in the United States should be carefully 


taken and severely analyzed. 


In the Globe for December 5 he maintains that to con- 
done, at least partially, the crimes committed in the name 
of labor in the McNamara case would show the work- 
ingman that the cause of labor is rightly understood by 
the owners of business; and when this is achieved both 
classes may reasonably be expected to work harmon- 
iously for their common interests. An axiom, not to say 
a theory, of his seems to be that “the people don’t want: 
to be treated well,” and by people here he means the 
working people. “They don’t want a government that 
is good to them. They want a square deal in the shop: 
and a government that understands them and their feel- 
ings.” “And an honest inference from what he says 1s 
that this understanding of them and their feelings will 
be evinced when monstrous crimes are partially condoned 
and leniency is shown to the culprits and their principals. 
or abettors. He gives Tammany the credit of under- 
standing the workingmen. ‘“That’s one reason,” he says,. 
“why the people of New York normally prefer Tam- 
many to reform.” 

Mr. Steffens claims that the important thing is “to try 
to understand the problem of labor from labor’s point 
of view.” A business man, he contends, can never come 
to that understanding until he perceives “that a bomb 
looks to a workingman very much as a bribe looks to a 
big business man, as a necessary means to a good end.” 
Whatever may be said of this statement as affecting 
business men, it is unquestionably not true of the vast 
masses of workingmen in the labor unions throughout 
the land. The workingman is not so blunted mentally 
as to see murder and dynamiting as necessary means for 
getting a square deal, nor so depraved as to make use of 
immoral means on the ground that the end is good. Such 
an assertion is a gross calumny and libel on the American 
workingman. He knows the baseness involved in the 
theft of ten thousand or a million dollars which the busi- 
ness man may be guilty of, but unless urged thereto by 
Anarchistic and Socialistic doctrinaires he would never 
feel justified in the commission of murder. 

In concluding his article, Mr. Steffens, calculating on a 
possible victory of the alliance of workingmen and So- 
cialists in Los Angeles, said: “If the Socialists win, it 
will be made easier for men to understand the problem of 
labor from labor’s point of view.” But the election re- 
turns proclaimed that the people of Los Angeles. 
have not lost their heads, and that for Los Angeles, at 
least, the expression at the polls of the good sense of 
law-abiding citizeris will be the rule for many a day to 
come. 
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The Unions and the Courts 


The McNamaras have pleaded guilty and have been 
sentenced. The moral to be drawn by workingmen is 
too obvious to need comment. But we have something to 
say on a collateral matter. From the moment of the 
criminals’ arrest the leaders of the Unions labored dili- 
gently toycreate such an opinion in their favor as would 
make a real trial impossible. The McNamara button 
was used to force men to profess themselves believers in 
the innocence proclaimed from many a platform. The 
confession brought a change. From the platforms on 
which had been proclaimed the brothers’ guiltlessness 
and a huge plot for their destruction had been insinuated 
came clamors for the execution of at least one of the 
wretched men; and the union leaders plied the judge 
with telegrams demanding a sentence of death. We do 
not suggest the motives of these hysterics. We would 
only point out the shocking lawlessness of the Union 
leaders’ behavior from beginning to end. The investiga- 
tion of an accused person’s guilt or innocence belongs 
exclusively to judicial authority, which conducts it ac- 
cording to law. No private person may interfere; and 
to attempt to dictate the course to be pursued and the 
conclusion to be reached is a crime which, should it 
threaten to become common, must be provided against. 
In calling for a death sentence the Union leaders were 
as guilty of this crime as in attempting to dictate the ver- 
dict of the jury. » 


The Last Word 


Not the least of our complaints against the “Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” is the deception, so far as Catholics 
are concerned, to be found in the statement circulated in 
this country that “articles on particular Churches have 
been assigned to prominent, yet moderate, members of 
those Churches.” Mr. Hugh Chisholm, editor of the 
Encyclopzedia, has written to the London Tablet repudiat- 
ing the statement, concerning which he says: “Suchea 
course in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ would be imprac- 
ticable, consistently with any attempt to write history 
from an impartial but critical standpoint. We did not 
ask a Buddhist to write on Buddhism, a Mohammedan 
on Mohammedanism, or a Mormon on the Mormons.” 

In the mind, then, of the editor of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” the Catholic religion is classed with Bud- 
dhism, Mohammedanism and Mormonism. Nothing 
more need be said. He has given us “the last word.” 


————_--0 e—__—_ 


Mr. Justice Charbonneau, of the Superior Court of 
Quebec, has granted the application for the removal of 
the teachers of Bourget College from the electoral lists 
at Rigaud, on the ground that being religious, vowed to 
poverty, they have no income qualification, since their 
earnings, however great, are not their personal property, 


but that of the community. 


No doubt Bishop Farthing and the other Protestant 
ministers who cannot sleep for thinking of the Ne Te- 
mere decree are delighted at the wound suffered by the 
Roman adversary. We have no complaint to make, as 
the matter does not concern us. But we ask those agi- 
tators to consider that the decision of the court involves 
a much more scandalous recognition of Roman canon 
law than anything to be found in the Hébert case. This 
rested on a definite article of the Quebec constitution re- 
garding marriage exclusively. Mr. Justice Charbon- 
neau’s decision implies a universal recognition of canon 
law as part of the public law of Quebec. Will Bishop 
Farthing take up the defense of the religious? 


——— 9 o__ 


It may have been the ‘old Cardinals, but somebody in 
Rome has remarked that America is now better repre- 
sented than any other country in the Sacred College by 
the most typical and diverse personalities. Cardinal Gib- 
bons they describe as a saint; Cardinal Falconio as a 
diplomatist; Cardinal Farley as a prince, and Cardinal 
O’Connell as an enlightened fighter. 


LITERATURE 


Important Papers on Socialism. 


As noted in a previous issue, various articles on Socialism, 
which from time to time since 1903 have appeared in The 
Catholic Mind, are now being reprinted and published in one 
volume. The compilation is likely to prove of great service 
to those who are interested in one of the great issues of the 
day. Those who are engaged in the instruction of others 
will find the volume extremely valuable. Many orders for 
copies have been received already, showing a wide apprecia- 
tion of the publication. The book is now with the printer, 
and will be ready for subscribers in the first week of January. 


Pioneer Irish of Onondaga. By TuHeresa Bannan, M.D. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This is the first of a series of records which the Onondaga 
Historical Association has undertaken for the various races 
that have settled in that county of New York. The story of 
the lives, achievements and genealogies of the early Irish 
settlers and families of Irish birth and affiliations in one 
county of New York would be deemed, ordinarily, of local 
rather than general interest, but these records are not ordinary 
in manner or in matter. The author has the art, or the heart, 
to impress on “the simple annals of the poor” the touch of 
nature that makes the world akin, and appeals to a wider au- 
dience than that relied on by her publishers, “the patriotic 
Irish whether they are residents of the county in question or 
not?” 

Coming to Onondaga before the Revolution—and they 
were much more numerous there and throughout the East 
than historians are generally aware of—the Irish seem to have 
fought to a man, or a boy, for American liberty. They also 
fought for other things: ‘“Their appeals to fists was a primi- 
tive virtue. Their share in the contests of early days [and 
these are set faithfully down] was normal in men of super- 
abundant energy, with local pride, fraternal loyalty, and the 
inborn love of combat. There are few Irish mollycoddles.” 
Some will see a connection between the sentiments and the 
parentage of the author, who dedicates her book to her par- 
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ents, Anastasia Nolan and Michael Bannan, of Toormevara, 
and Templemore, in Tipperary. 

But the Irish settlers had other than fighting qualities: 

“They brought the sanguine temperament, the loyalty, the 
courage, the gaiety, the humor and the warmth of their race. 
They brought splendid health and strength for their pioneer 
labors. Their blood was pure, their vigor unimpaired. 
They gave to the county its greatest wealth—children, God’s 
hostages.” They gradually overcame the bitter hostility to 
their race and creed, and their children, inheriting their quali- 
ties and the advantages secured by their heroism, are now 
leaders and rulers in Onondaga. 

Not a few of the first settlers became leaders too. Such 
were Thomas McCarthy and James Lynch, both of Dublin, 
who were prominent in business, religion and politics a cen- 
tury ago. McCarthy won a daughter of the Puritans, and 
Lynch a lady of Knickerbocker stock, and both converted 
their wives and brought up their chgldren in the Faith, though 
there was no church nor resident priest in the county. They 
supplied the want by bringing, when possible, a priest to 
their homes, whither the scattered Catholics would hasten 
over many leagues; and, assisted by the Devereuxs of Utica 
and others, they founded St. John the Baptist’s, the first 
Catholic Church in the county. McCarthy’s son, John, led 
the choir, and John’s wife, the daughter of a ’98 rebel, was 
the organist. Born in 1829, she is still young and gay. Her 
brown eyes have looked upon the sun for over eighty years and 
are still undimmed. She has borne the burden of twelve sons 
and daughters and is still unbowed by care.” This living link 
with the past, who saw Bishop Dubois and the young Father 
McCloskey, the future Cardinal, offer Mass in her home, is 
an interesting remindér of Catholic growth. 

There is scarcely a page of these records that is not lit up 
by an amusing, instructive, or pathetic incident. The salt 
workers at Salt Point having all become sick in 1793, except 


Patrick Riley, Patrick who boiled salt all day, won the hearts 


of the people by watching the sick at night for two months, 
“without a single night of intermission.’’ We learn from the 
account book of Michael Leyden, from the County Clare, 
that though potatoes and pantaloons, corn and oxen were 
cheap, shoes were dear, and hence the settlers traveled bare- 
foot over the muddy roads to Mass or wake or dance, slinging 
their shoes on their shoulders. For many years the Byrnes 
of Lafayette walked to Syracuse and back every Sunday in 
order to hear Mass, and we are not surprised to learn that 
their family was blessed with many vocations. The first 
priest born in the county was William Bourke, son of Francis 
Bourke, of Tipperary, and he died pastor of its first church. 
One of the first signers for the church was Peter Caldwell, 
“well read and cranky,” who for many years had been fighting 
down prejudice and hostility with tongue and fists. Michael 
Gleason, a quiet Tipperary man, put an end to the St. Pat- 
rick’s Day riots in Syracuse. On March 17, 1840, the enemies 
of Ireland hung St. Patrick in effigy on the Liberty Pole, a 
flagstaff 150 feet high. Seeing battle gathering around the 
pole, Michael appealed to the civic authorities to remove the 
-efigy. On their refusal, he bought an axe, cleared his way 
through the crowd, and chopped down the flagstaff, thus re- 
moving the Pole but preserving Liberty. 

The Protestant Irish, among them the Clintons, who gave 
two Governors to New York, are recorded with equal care. 
There were no “Scotch-Irish” in those days, we are told, the 
hyphen being of later manufacture. Unaware that John Les- 
lie, a wealthy Protestant grocer, was an Irishman, a pur- 
chaser boasted he could “lick any Irishman born.” “You are 
‘going to be licked by an Irishman,” said Leslie. “And he 
was.” 

Whatever their creed or distant origin, the settlers of Irish 


birth were “kindly Irish of the Irish,” and labored together 
for the upbuilding of their adopted country. They cleared 
the forests, built the roads, dug the canals, manned the boats 
freighted with the fruits of their toil, turned the swamps into 
fruitful gardens, quarried the rock that built the houses and 
cities, taught school, and ministered justice, and their chil- 
dren are now making the laws in Onondaga. Theresa Ban- 
nan’s volume has done a sefvice not only to the Irish of her 
county but to American history, much of which has been 
made by such settlers as those of Onondaga. M. K. 


In Northern Mists. By Frinrjor Nansen. London: Wm. 
Heineman; New York: F. A. Stokes & Co. 

This is a notable book by a man of merit who gives us not 
the story of his own brave deed, but the lore of ancient and 
medieval research preserved in many a forgotten volume. 
Nansen’s plunge into the literature of early discoveries may 
be of even more lasting interest than his famous voyage in 
the Fram. With the acumen of the experienced traveler he 
combines the sane criticism of the fair-minded judge. His 
appreciations are those of a man of action who can afford to 
give everyone his due, and does so frankly according to his 
lights. We find, however, some lack of understanding in his 
account of the Church’s activities, and the inspiration of her 
sons before Protestantism hampered her for good. 

Nansen pictures, with an amazingly vivid touch, the cease- 
less striving towards the Pole, from the time of Pytheas, 
about 330 B. C., to John Cabot in the fifteenth century. He 
dissipates fable, and confirms facts. 

“The earliest voyages northward to the Arctic Circle, of 
which there is certain literary mention in the early Middle 
Ages, are the Irish monks’ expedition across the sea in their 
small boats, whereby they discovered the Faroes and Iceland, 
and for a time, at all events, lived there. ©@f these, the Irish 


. monk Dicuil gave an account, as early as about the year 825, . 


in his description of the earth, ‘De Mensura Orbis Terrae.’ 

“It is characteristic of the spiritual tendency of the Middle 
Ages that these remarkable voyages were not, like other 
voyages of discovery, undertaken from love of gain, thirst for 
adventure, or desire of knowledge, but chiefly from the wish 
to find lonely places, where these anchorites might dwell in 
peace, undisturbed by the turmoil and temptations of the 
world. In this way the unknown islands near the Arctic 
Ocean must have seemed to satisfy all their requirements; 
but their joy was short-lived; the disturbers of the North, the 
Vikings from Norway, soon came there also, and drove them 
out, or oppressed them.” 

Nansen fails to recognize alongside the inclination for 
solitude the natural wish of fervent Christians to carry 
Christ’s banner to the remotest ends of the earth, and to 
serve Him in all climes. He does, however, acknowledge 
that in exploration the monks led the van. “In Northern 
Mists” is above all else concerned with the problems of life 
preservation that the adventurers had to face. The author’s 
heart naturally goes out in sympathy to pioneers of his own 
land who dared hardships so repeatedly in the effort to pierce 
the dark veil that envelops the frigid North. But he admits 
the utter unreliability of fantastic and mythical sagas. Apart 
from these he establishes beyond all doubt the truth of the 
Norsemen’s voyages in Arctic seas and their attempts to 
come in contact with the dread unknown. The Vikings’ pre-: 
eminence was destroyed by the Hanseatic League, but the 
fame of their exploits will not fade. 

Nansen sees no future for the Eskimo and denies him the 
past attributed to him by some geographical scientists. The 
traces of Eskimo occupation in Greenland and other regions 
prove, to his mind, not the former existence of a great 
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‘Eskimo people, but the nomadic proclivities that carried them 
‘over wider areas than they haunt at the present daty meme Lt 
Northern Mists” is an instructive book, on many points au- 


thoritative, and in others enthralling. ns aan 
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P. J, Kennedy & Sons, who are to publish the “Catholic Direc- 
‘tory’ hereafter, promise to have their first issue ready early in 
the new year, but this, of course, cannot be done unless the 
‘various diocesan officials and heads of institutions co-operate 
by making prompt réturns of the statistics recorded for its 
pages. The past value of the Directory as a book of reference 
has been proven over and over again, and the necessity of having 
its contents accurate and complete is equally manifest. For 
these last characteristics the publishers have to rely on the 
material supplied to them by those immediately interested in the 
figures they print. There is every evidence that the publishers 
are doing their part, and it would take only a little effort by 
those to whom they have applied for local statistical information 
‘to enable them to carry out the promise that “the 1912 Directory 
will be the best that has ever been issued.” 


“The Obedience of Christ” is a new volume of Father 
Henry C. Schuyler’s “Virtues of Christ Series,’ published by 
Peter Reilly, of Philadelphia. Those to whom the author’s 
little books on the “Courage” and the “Charity” of Our 
Divine Lord were so helpful will be glad to find what may be 
called Jesus’ characteristic virtue similarly treated of in this 
volume, though the reflections on Christ’s obedience to His 
‘parents and to God will naturally be somewhat familiar. 


In the December Review of Reviews is an article on “The 
New American Cardinals,” by a Jesuit, and a paper by Elbert 
F. Baldwin about “Pius X, and His Reign,’ which, in many 
respects, is a fair and sympathic appreciation of the person- 
ality and achievements of the present Pontiff. The writer, 
however, falls into some errors. In describing the Pope’s 
attack on Modernism, for example, Mr. Baldwin betrays con- 
siderable want of knowledge of the true nature of that heresy, 
and lack of familiarity with the documents condemning it. 
It is hard to understand how any one who had really read 
the “Pascendi Gregis” could say that the “Pope's encyclical 
condemning Modernism answered no arguments,” but “sim- 
-ply said, ‘Be silent!’” for that masterly letter is an unmask- 
ing and refutation of the whole system. Could a Pope, true 
to his trust, avoid banning a heresy that perverts, as does 
Modernism, so vital a dogma as the Divinity of Christ? 
Mr. Baldwin, however, is of the opinion that “the Church’s 
attitude must change,” and entertains the hope that Cath- 
olicism “will one day free itself from outworn dogma.” But 
“semper eadem” is her proudest boast, and essential dogmas 


are never “‘outworn.” 


An esteemed correspondent has called our attention to the 
review, “The Monkeyfolk of South Africa,” which appeared 
in our issue for November 25, 1911, and regrets that the 
erroneous scientific basis on which the book seems to be 
founded was not singled out for censure. The monkeys talk 
very entertainingly about themselves and their daily lives, 
subjects with which they are quite familiar; but they show 
a disposition to harp upon a system of evolution, which 
they accept as if it were a sort of family tradition. There is 
among humanfolk a painfully prevalent tendency to brag 
about some supposed relationship with the great and power- 
ful of the present or of other times. In this respect, monkeys 
imitate men, if we may judge from their life stories, as re- 
ated in the volume under consideration; but if we keep 


before us that they are only monkeys, so “knowing” and yet 
so shortsighted, we may enjoy their descriptions of monkey 
life, for with that they are well acquainted, and we can 
afford to smile at the claim of kindred with us, which they 
now and then advance, for it seems to fall in with their 


monkey philosophy. They are only monkeys, and they know 
no better. 


A steamboat celebrating a century of steam navigation on the 

Mississippi reached New Orleans on March 27. The boat 
was a replica of the first Mississippi steamboat. Sixty years 
ago an Irish gentleman, going by way of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, from Louisville to St. Louis, gave a graphic ac- 
count of his experience before he reached the Southern 
waters. “We steamed for two days, on board the Forest 
City,” he says. “On the third day the vessel got embedded 
on a bar, and remained there for nearly two days. 
There were several steamers stuck on the bar at the same 
time, and all so close that the passengers could pass from 
one vessel to another. . . . The first thing done was to 
sound the whole river for nearly a mile so as to discover 
where the waters were deepest. . . . After sounding, the 
captain orders the men to attach two immense levers to two 
pillars in the fore-part of the vessel. . . . When all 
preparation is made, the men work the capstan so as to raise 
the fore-part of the vessel. The engineer then puts on full 
steam, the vessel is literally obliged to jump, and the opera- 
tion is called ‘jumping the bars.’ In this jump she sometimes 
makes scarcely more than a few inches way, so the operation 
is repeated every ten minutes, and continued thus for per- 
haps forty hours or more. .-. . At times the men are 
obliged to stand in the river for hours digging away the sand 
from the vessel’s wheels, and on coming aboard they are 
ghosts of humanity.” With the writer there were at least 
two hundred passengers, in addition to a crew of about thirty, 
all Irish, except the captain, mate and engineers. “How little 
knowledge,” reflected the traveller, “have the people at home 
of all the hardships and privations endured by the poor Irish 
here, whilst striving to amass the sums of money sent to the 
old land to relieve the wants of a parent, wife or child!” 
Doubtless some of those who took part, on November 27, in 
the greeting of the Mississippi steamer at New Orleans were 
familiar with the story of the development of navigation on 
the great river and its tributaries. If they were, this knowl- 
edge added zest to their enthusiasm on the occasion which 
we are told was a climax to the fétes en route. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Practical Handbook for the Study of the Bible and of Bible Literature. 
Including Biblical Geography, Antiquities, Introduction to the Old and 
New Testaments and Hermeneutics. By Dr. Michael Seisenberger. 
Translated from the 6th German Edition by A. M. Buchanan, M.A., and 
edited by the Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 
Net $2.00. d 

Sermons for Sundays and Feasts. By the Rev. Thomas White. Selected 
and arranged from his MSS. by the Rev. John Lingar, D.D. New York: 
oseph F. Wagner. Net $1.50. : : F 

Lite Peete guts aa the eee By Cosimo Corsi, Cardinal Archbishop 
of Pisa. Volume II. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. Net $1.00. 

John Poverty. Translated from _the Spanish of Luis Coloma, S.J., by 

“FE. M. Brooks. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. Postpaid 73 cents. 

Some Problems of the Panama Canal. Address of Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War, before the Commercial Club _at Kansas City, Tuesday 
Evening, November 14th, 1911. Washington, D.C. 


French Publications: 


Pages Choisies. Avec Fragments Inédits. Etude Biographique et Notes. 
Par L. A. Molien. Deuxiéme Edition. Paris: Pierre Tequi, 82 Rue 


te. Prix 3 fr. 50. = 
Pe pati anetiaues: Par L’Abbé Jean Vaudon. Nouvelle Edition. 


Paris: P. Tequi. Prix 3 fr. 50. 
German Publication: 


Handwerkkompass. Lehr- und Lesebuch fur Kurse und Haus. M.-Glad- 
bach Volksvereinsverlag. 
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EDUCATION 


Attention has been called before in this column to an interesting 
phase of educational law that has developed in Pennsylvania. 
Because of local conditions existing in Altoona and the adjoining 
district, it is especially helpful for young boys to receive a course 
in manual training during their stay at the grammar schools. 
Catholics there cannot afford the heavy expense of the necessary 
equipment required for this industrial training in their own 
schools, the burden they are already carrying in supporting ex- 
cellent and fully up-to-date parochial grammar schools is a 
heavy one. As tax-payers they claim their children should share 
in the opportunity for such training existing in the splendidly 
equipped manual training department of the public schools of 
their city, and this year certain parochial school pupils formally 
applied for admittance to the industrial department only of 
the city schools, announcing that they wished to take the rest 
of the school subjects in the parochial schools. The school board 
rejected their application, claiming pupils must take all of the 
curriculum or none. A legal battle is now on to determine 
whether parochial school pupils can be thus excluded under the 
new educational code of Pennsylvania. The case, it is said, will be 
carried to the Supreme Court of the State, no matter which way 
the local judge may decide the controversy. 


It is no unwonted experience for the writers of the Catholic 
press to be called upon to chronicle some special activity on the 
part of our ecclesiastical leaders in the cause of Catholic edu- 
cation. It is due above all to the loyal stand of the Bishops of 
the United States and to their untiring labors that the success 
thus far achieved in educational matters has crowned Catholic 
efforts in this country. Our attention was called quite recently to 
an unusual example of a Bishop’s devotedness to the cause of 
sound liberal education, which in its disinterested generosity 
deserves to be widely known and honored. The Right Reverend 
Thomas D. Beaven, D.D., of Springfield, Mass., had deter- 
mined to use the opportunity of the November Conferences to 
address his priests on the topic of Higher Catholic Education. 
It was no new subject with Bishop Beaven; during the long 
course of his successful episcopate he has been a sterling champion 
of Catholic training in schools. But no one, probably, of the three 
hundred and more of the priests of his diocese had any intima- 
tion of the turn his thoughts would take when he began his 
address. 

At the very outset he stated that the matter to which he was 
to invite them to give their attention had long been a sub- 
ject of his serious thought, and he considered that the time 
was now most opportune for placing it before them. 
He impressed upon them that as Bishop of Springfield he 
was deeply interested in the growing prestige and educa- 
tional importance of Holy Cross College as a factor of higher 
Catholic education, an institution which for more than fifty years 
had been a “home-word” in every Catholic family in Massachu- 
setts and a well-spring of benefaction and blessing. The College 
had now entered upon the most critical period of her career, 
when she must either go forward or backward. Her student 
roster had reached, as he had learned, the limit of accommo- 
dation, and the increase over present numbers, which the 
coming years surely promise, must be turned back from her 
doors unless the insupportable indebtedness be met by the help- 
fulness of many hands. 

He then proposed that he and his clergy unite in one grand 
effort in behalf of this venerable institution of learning and 
present to her donations that would approximate in the agere- 
gate $100,000, to be used for a suitable building which would 
commemorate their devotion and be a monument to their sacri- 
fice in the interests of that culture for which Holy Cross had 


acquired a position of enviable distinction in the educationak 
world. , 

This plan was heartily endorsed at Worcester, Pittsfield and. 
Springfield, and received with such enthusiasm by all the diocesam 
clergy that its full realization is looked upon with perfect con- 
fidence. : 

As far as is known, this is the first event of its kind in the 
history of the Catholic Church in America; the first time the 
bishop and the priests of his diocese have united together in 
a crusade, involving no little personal sacrifice, to further the 
ends of higher Catholic education. For be it noted the dis— 
interested sacrifice is not inspired by the love of the old 
alumni alone of Holy Cross for their college; such a generous 
purpose would be in no way exceptional. It is, and in this it is 
quite unusual, a proposal accepted by the diocesan clergy as 
such without reference to the school in which their training was. 
received. Holy Cross, the largest Catholic college in the country, 
and centered in the very heart of the diocese, is made the object. 
of this spirit of generous donation: but to the zealous and de- 
voted clergy of the Springfield diocese and to Right Reverend 
Bishop Thomas D. Beaven, who assumes the full responsibility 
of the movement, is due the glory of what may be confidently 
regarded as the most splendid tribute of combined diocesan effort 
to the cause of higher Catholic education in the history of the 
Catholic Church in America, 


The Report of the Proceedings and Addresses of the eighth 
annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Association held im 
Chicago, June 26-29, 1911, has been published. It appears as the 
fourth of the quarterly bulletins issued by the Association and 
its five hundred pages afford excellent proof of the claim put 
forward in the introduction to the report: “Through the medium 
of the Association there is developing among us a clearer under- 
standing of the educational situation, and Catholic educators are 
obtaining a better grasp of the problems which they are called 
on to solve.” The numerous carefully prepared papers contained. 
in this extended account of the Chicago meeting present a view 
of the character and scope of the Association’s activities that 
necessarily interests all of us who are concerned with the pro- 
gress of Catholic schools. As will be remembered from the 
newspaper reports of the time the deliberations of the Chicago. 
convention turned largely on three subjects. The first was the 
attitude of the Carnegie Educational Fund towards religious edu- 
cation and the general educational interests of the country. And 
the conviction was strongly voiced by the convention “that a 
marked tendency toward monopoly of education exists, and that 
methods and systems which have prevailed in American indus- 
trial life should not be introduced into the field of education.” 
A determination to find a way to. overcome the difficulty of 
formulating a comprehensive plan of studies which will make 
for better co-ordination in the whole Catholic educational sys- 
tem was the second significant note of the meeting; and an 
entire session was given to the problem of the application of 
Catholic schools with secular institutions. The many views ably 
presented at the meeting and recorded in the report will prove 
a substantial help in forming a united Catholic public opinion 
regarding this grave question. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEFENCE UNION. , 


I consider it advisable, says the Rev. P. J. Dowling, C.M., to 
set forth how the movement towards the Union stands at present. 
Since the Leeds Congress, at which the project was received 
with such enthusiasm, the leading Catholic papers of the world 
have given it the greatest prominence and unstinted support. 
Even such distant Catholic centres as those of India and South 
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America have warmly welcomed the Union, and are waiting 
ito See it assume definite shape. The Catholic Herald of India 
‘writes, March 15, 1911:—“We heartily associate ourselves with 
tthe opinion expressed by the Rev. J. Connolly on Father Dow- 
ding’s scheme, who, writing to the Catholic Times of January 27, 
says: ‘His idea is certainly worthy of consideration, and if, taken 
up by Catholics the world over in a fitting spirit, would un- 
questionably supply a long-felt want.” The Hiberno-Argentine 
Review, Buenos Aires, commends the project most earnestly to 
ats réaders. From New Zealand I have received letters asking 
for the rules of the Union, etc. Lately, too, from one of the 
most prominent Catholics in Holland, the following letter has 
come to hand :— 

; Rijen, Netherlands, 14-7-'11. 

Rev. Father,—Being vice-president of the International Cath- 
olic Esperantist Union and vice-president of our second Cath- 
olic Congress, I come to -invite you to visit “nia Duw in The 
Hague, which is to be held from 14th till 19th August nxt, by ap- 
proval of the Bishop of Haarlem and under the Pope’s benedic- 
tion. It is a Catholic congress, not an Esperantist one, and only 
general Catholic interests will be discussed. 

“The purpose of our Union is to take to heart international 
Catholic interests of all kinds, chiefly to defend the Church 
against calumnies, to make known its principles, etc. There are 
now national leagues in Bavaria, Saxony, Belgium, France, Spain, 
the Netherlands—perhaps there will soon be another in Italy. 

“By means of this organization and by the facility of our 
intercourse, using our simple international language, we could 
very much help you in realizing your plan which you explained 
at Leeds last year, and about which we read in our newspapers. 
Your intention is quite ours, and therefore I should say we 
cannot do better than co-operate. There cannot be any reason 
at all to remain separated, if there is a favorable occasion to 
help each other as true brothers in Christ. For it is your very 
idea concerning a world’s association ot Catholics for defending 
their right and honor and creed which we are about to realize. 
It would not be necessary to create a new association if the 
existing ones were willing or apt to co-operate in the way as 
intended by you and by us. And even now our intention is not 
to rival, to stand in competition with those other ones, but 
amerely to help them in a great work. As soon as they are formed 
‘we shall enter among them, and shall co-operate in one great 
corporation with them. 

‘We invite you most sincerely and insistently to visit our 
second Congress in The Hague, and listen to the addresses and 
speak to the Congress, and unfold the details of your plan to us, 
and lay the foundation for further co-operation. You will find these 
representatives of all chief European nationalities (we expect 
our friends from Belgium, France, Denmark, England, Ireland, 
Catalonia, Poland, Russia, Saxony, Bavaria, Prussia, Austria, 
Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, etc.), and there will be very 
clever men among them, quite able to give you vigorous support. 

“T hope to receive very soon your favorable answer, and al- 
teady joyfully foresee our fruitful co-operation. A.M.D.G.— 
Your brother in Christ, “W. Lutkie.” 

Mr. Lutkie is one of the most prominent Catholics in Holland, 
thead of a great publishing firm. 

The Tablet of July 29 shows that the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies, a magnificent Union, is quite prepared to take 
up the work. The secretary writes:—“For some years I have 
been quietly advocating the formation of a World Federation. 
Such a movement would be in line with Father Dowling’s In- 
ternational Catholic Defence League. I believe that the work 
which Father Dowling proposes to do is in line with the work 
which the Federations in the different countries in the world are 
doing. If an international bond of union could be formed 
amongst the existing federations of the world, an International 
Congress could be held within the next few years in the per- 


fecting of such an organization, which would result in the ac- 
complishing of much good for the Catholic cause. I do not 
favor the formation of a separate organization for the ‘defence 
work,’ but I believe that the existing federations are the ones to 
foster it.” 

Your readers must see that this great authority thoroughly 
agrees with the fundamental principle of my scheme—viz., to 
unify for the purpose of defence, or at least to direct for this 
purpose, the existing organizations instead of forming new bodies 
specifically for this object, 

I think these testimonies from all parts are very encouraging 
to those who believe in international union for defence purposes. 
Then, since the Leeds Congress, the Bishops of England and 
Ireland have approved of the principle of the Union, withdraw- 
ing, however, from the scheme, the section which has a “boy- 
cotting” tendency. 

I may mention that with reference to the International Masonic 
Union whose object is to withdraw the representatives from the 
Vatican, they have succeeded in inducing the Republic of Uruguay 
to fall in with their wishes. They also made an attempt in Hol- 
land, but the generosity of a member of Parliament who offered 
to defray the expenses of the delegates defeated their plans for 
the time being. : 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Advices from Rome state that Cardinal Farley will sail for 
New York on January 6. Preparations have begun to give him 
an elaborate welcome home when he lands in this city. The new 
cardinals had a. busy week in the Eternal city. On Decem- 
ber 5, Cardinal Farley and his suite were received in special 
audience by the Pope, who renewed his expressions of paternal 
solicitude for America and his satisfaction at the general demon- 
strations of gratitude over the appointment of the new cardi- 
nals. Very Rev. Dr, R. L. Burtsell, on behalf of the New York 
delegation, read an address to the Pope, in which emphasis was 
laid upon the public respect in which Cardinals Farley, Falconio 
and O’Connell were held in America, not only as prelates, but as 
public-spirited citizens by both Catholics and Protestants alike. 

Mgr. Burtsell also dwelt upon the devotion of not only the New 
York Archbishop and his clergy, but also of all the hierarchy 
and the body of the faithful in the United States to the person 
of the Pontiff and to the Catholic faith. 

Pope Pius, replying, said that long ago, when he was Patriarch 
of Venice, he knew of and admired the grand work of Arch- 
bishop Farley for the Church in New York. 

On December 6, the cardinals attended the Advent sermon 
preached before the Pope and the other cardinals present in 
Rome, and in the afternoon were guests at a musical entertain- 
ment at the American College, given in their honor by the 
students. Rev. Father Doody, senior student, delivered a con- 
gratulatory address. Cardinal Farley, in a short speech of thanks, 
said that none of the congratulations he had received was more 
welcome than were those from his alma mater. He felt that the 
spirit of the founder of the college, Pius IX, was present to-day, 
and if his (the cardinal’s) elevation had been the reward of 
his zeal, the seeds of success had been planted in the college 
where he was a student forty-fire years ago. The cardinal told 
many reminiscences of the days when his character was formed 
there. Many American guests were present at the entertainment. 

Rev. Father Dolan, formerly of New York, now rector of St. 
Silvester’s Church in Rome, gave a dinner on December 7 in 
honor of the three American cardinals. Mgr. Wall proposed 
the health of the Pope, and expressed the gratitude of American 
Catholics for the creation of the three cardinals. Cardinal Van- 
nutelli proposed the health of the Americans. 

Cardinal Farley pontificated on December 8 in the American 
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College, this being the first occasion since his elevation to the 
Sacred College. At a luncheon following, speeches were made 
to toasts in honor of the cardinal and Mgr. Kennedy, rector of 
the College. 

Cardinal O’Connell was installed in the afternoon as Titular 
of the Church of San Clemente. It was his fifty-second birthday, 
and the American College also commemorated the fifty-second 
anniversary of its foundation. The former rector showed his 
attachment for the college by celebrating the community Mass at 7 
o'clock. 

At the ceremony in St. Clemente’s the cardinal was met by 
the Prior of the Dominicans who serve in the church, and 
escorted to the throne. The Stars and Stripes were hoisted at 
the belfry. The church was crowded with Americans, including 
the American Ambassador and his wife. The Prior made an 
address, in which he viewed the history and archeology of the 
Church and its relics. He expressed the gratitude of the Irish 
Dominicans to their protector. The name O’Connell recalled that 
of Daniel O’Connell, whose memory was enshrined there. 

The cardinal replied in Italian and English, laying emphasis 
on the history of St. Clemente’s as giving evidence of the con- 
tinuity of the Papacy. He paised Ireland’s steadfast attachment 
to the Faith, saying that she had contributed to its propagation 
throughout the whole world. He was proud of his Irish fore- 
fathers. The cardinal, in concluding, asked for prayers for aid 
in rising to the responsibility of the cardinalate. The American 
Ambassador, Mr. O’Brien, warmly congratulated Cardinal 
O’Connell. 

Cardinal Falconio celebrated pontifical high Mass for the first 
time at St. Anthony’s Church. Representatives of all branches 
of the Franciscan order were present. ' 

Cardinals Farley and O’Connell dined at the American College 
as the guests of Bishop Kennedy, the rector. The refectory 
was decorated with American and Papal flags and greenery. The 
students attended the dinner, but there were no formal speeches. 

Cardinal O’Connell is arranging to leave Naples for Boston on 
January 29. 

On December 10, Cardinal Farley took possession of his 
titular church, Santa Maria sopra Minerva. The Master-General 
of the Dominicans, which order has charge of the church, met 
him at the door, and, after the cardinal was enthroned, read a 
formal address of congratulation, in which he recalled the fact 
that the new cardinal assisted in 1875 when the late Cardinal 
McCloskey took possession of the same church as his titular. 
Nobody foresaw at that time, he said, that Cardinal Farley would 
succeed Cardinal McCloskey as Archbishop of New York, or that 
he would re-enter the same temple himself, invested with the 
purple and take possession of the same titular dignity. 

“The new and old worlds rejoice in your promotion,” he 
added, “and congratulate you. The Dominicans especially rejoice, 
because the first two Bishops of New York, Concannon and 
Connolly, belonged to the order on which new lustre had now 
been brought.” 

Cardinal Farley, in reply, said: “Our elevation was due to 
the Pope’s condescension and regard, not for our deserts, but 
for our beloved diocese of New York and the whole United 
States, and his wish to reward the faith, religious spirit and 
attachment to the Holy See of all us Americans. 

“Your thoughtful allusion to our presence in 1875 reminds us 
of the exceeding merits of our predecessor and of our insig- 
nificance, but God’s infinite mercy willed that we should be in- 
cluded among the Princes of the Church, and we are in duty 
bound to respond to the utmost of our energy. Many favors have 
been granted us. We thank you for your praise for the small 
measure of our kindness to the Dominicans of New York. We 
engage to continue to them our help and protection. As this 
church, which was raised from pagan ruins, overcame the heresies 
of old, so Santa Maria will triumph over man’s malice to-day, 


crush the enemies of her Divine Son and restore peace to the 

. s 3 
Church, triumph to the Holy See and great glory to Christ’s 
Vicar on earth. This is our hope and our assured trust.” 


No one should forget the Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
during the holiday season. There is no better medium for the 
distribution of gifts that bring joy and comfort where the 
joyous surroundings of the Christmas tide are mournfully lack- 
ing. A very interesting booklet has just been sent out from. 
the headquarters of the Society, 375 Lafayette Square, which 
shows at a glance details of the principal activities of this 
world-wide organization of Catholic laymen for volunteer 
charity work. In Manhattan and Bronx now more than $100,000 
a year is being distributed by them in the homes of the worthy 
poor. The following figures should open many pocket books. 
at this time of the year; they tell the story in a nutshell :— 

Number of children who received a two weeks’ free 
outing at Spring Valley. last%sammers.. ee eee 

Number of women and girls sheltered at Elizabeth’s 
Home for Convalescents, at Spring Valley, year ending 
Seprember 130; Orme sees pee ee ee $3 578, 

Number of dependent orphan children placed in good 
family homes by the Catholic Home Bureau during the 


2,010 


PASTY EAL © Setycuaeys re sevacctetie@cker tt ciacte aan ae eee 226: 
Number of children so placed since the Bureau 

was established! =. “ku a yaad neon ae ee 2,864 
Number of children under the supervision of the 

Bien, Ou Nere We AMIS 4a coobudwocsscnnocsonc rere 1,479 
Four Boys’ Clubs with membership of............ 3,788. 
Cost of maintaining the Special Works of the So- 

ciety diing< the year, es ou ee a $27,178.98: 


During the visit of Cardinal Logue to Rome for the recent 
Consistories, he was also concerned in the promotion of the 


‘process of the Beatification of the Venerable Oliver Plunkett, 


Archbishop of Armagh. It is also announced that in connection 
with the canonization of Blessed Joan of Arc, Mgr. Touchet, 
Bishop of Orleans, has taken to Rome the .proof of three 
miracles worked through the intercession of the Saint. 


Some time ago a missionary at Adana, in Asiatic Turkey,. 
where a horrible massacre had occurred, complained that no 
help had come from the United States. He was speaking rela- 
tively, of course, and’ was thinking of the boundless resources 
which the Protestant missions of those parts had received. In- 
deed, as soon as the dreadful news of the tragedy had reached 
this part of the world, the zealous Mer. Freri, who is promoting 
with such success the work of the Propagation of the Faith, 
printed in 1909 5,000 copies of an illustrated pamphlet showing 
the devastation that followed the attack on the mission By the 
Turks; and the alms that eager souls contributed were im- 
mediately forwarded. In the report for instance just issued 
(December, 1911) of the money distributed by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith in 1911, there is a specific donation 
of $2,000 for the Jesuit mission of Adana. .The Lazarist mis- 
sions and the Sisters of Charity in Turkey in Europe were 
given $11,404. 


Rev. Edouard Désy, S.J., of Quebec, celebrated his fiftietl: 
anniversary as a Jesuit on November 29. Beyond the general 
Communion of the children in the parish church there” was 
nothing public in the rejoicing. The Papal benediction was 
cabled from Rome, and letters of congratulation were received 
from the venerable Archbishop of Quebec, who was absent in 
the West, and also from the General of the Society of Jesus. 
The Auxiliary Bishep Mgr: Roy and the Grand Vicaire Mer. 
Marois were the only guests at table besides Father Désy’s. 
religious brethren, among whom were the editor of AMERICA. 
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and Father Hearn, S.J., of St. Ignatius Loyola’s, New York. 
Father Désy was born on the Isle Dupas on July 8, 1841, en- 
tered the Jesuit novitiate at Sault au Recollet near Montreal in 
*1861. He made some of his studies in the United States, namely 
at Frederick, Fordham and Woodstock. Nearly all of his 
priestly life has been passed at Quebec, where he is one of the 


conspicuous figures. He inaugurated the work of closed retreats 
for men in that city. 


2 


Those who have visited the great Parliament Buildings which 
stand on a slight eminence outside the old walls of Quebec, 
will recall that the names of several of Canada’s illustrious 
sons are cut in letters of gold on the facade beneath empty 
niches. It is pleasant to record that two of these vacancies 
were filled a few days ago, not by the statues of warriors or 
statesmen but by those of two priests; the Jesuit de Brébeuf, 
and the Recollet Viel; the first of whom was slain by the 
Iroquois, the second flung into the rapids at a place known 
ever since as Sault au Recollet. The Friar is seen standing in 
the bow of his canoe; the Jesuit is holding the crucifix aloft in 
his outstretched hand. This tribute to religion is noteworthy 
as it is a revelation of the difference of spirit which exists 
between the respective Governments of Old and New France. 


The business men of Wheeling, W. Va., are taking an active 
interest in the reconstruction of, the House of the Good Shepherd 
recently destroyed by fire. A representative committee of citizens 
headed by the Hon. C. C. Schmidt, Mayor of the city, has been 
formed for the purpose of giving financial aid to the Sisters in 
the huge task of beginning their work anew. Mr. J. Adam Hess, 
a leading merchant of Wheeling, has volunteered to pay one- 
third the outlay on the new building, no matter what be the 
amount of the total cost- Two prominent architects have offered 
their services gratis in drawing up the plans. The destruction 
of the convent is viewed as a calamity to the State and the 
city alike. Writing to the Hon. R. B. Naylor, Secretary of the 
local Board of Trade and also a member of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, Governor W. E. Glasscock of West Virginia says: 

“The burning of the Home of the Good Shepherd is a great 
loss, not only to your city, but to the State of West Virginia. 
During the administration of ex-Governor White, I was a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Humane Society of this 
State, and shall never forget the patriotic, unselfish and loyal 
support we received from the good Sisters of Wheeling. 

“They provided shelter at the Home of the Good Shepherd 
for many homeless and friendless children, many of whom were 
so physically defective that we could not place them elsewhere. 
I hope the people of your city, without regard to race or creed, 
will contribute to the erection of a new home.” 


ECONOMICS 


The Thames Iron and Shipbuilding Company, the difficulties 
of which we mentioned lately, grew out of a private concern 
some seventy years ago, and is of historic interest. It con- 
structed the Britannia tubular bridge built across the Menai 
Straits by Robert Stephenson, and the high level bridge across 
the estuary of the Tamar at Saltash, near Plymouth, designed 
by the younger and more famous Brunel, and known as the 
Royal Albert bridge. These were among the wonders of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. It also built the first iron- 
built ironclad man-of-war, the Warrior, a vessel of over 9,000 
tons on the old frigate lines, and, to the unprofessional eye, 
one of the handsomest ships ever seen in the British navy. 
Unfortunately, as is often the case, its efficiency fell far short 
of its beauty. This fault, however, lay with the designers, not 
with the builders. The Warrior was followed by the Minotaur, 
a five-masted frigate of nearly 11,000 tons, one of three mon- 


sters for those times. Since then it has built war ships for 
many nations, its last being the English super-dreadnought, 
Thunderer. 

Moreover, with the Thames Company was amalgamated the 
marine engineering works of John Penn & Sons, famous in 
the old days of trunk engines, low pressures and single ex- 
pansions. 


SCIENCE 


The high efficiency and the proportionate economy of metallic 
filament incandescent lamps are recognized, and the use of these 
lights is increasing daily, so that the carbon filament lamp will 
soon be a thing of the past. A recent study of the metals o1 
three of the more popular filaments, viz., tungsten, tantalum and 
molybdenum has revealed the following interesting facts: all 
three exhibited a low reflectivity in the visible spectrum with 
a rapid increase to high values in the infra-red. The reflectivity 
curves of tungsten and molybdenum are so closely in accord 
that there is little to choose between them for filaments, with the 
possible exception that molybdenum is somewhat tougher than 
the tungsten. The need of a high operating temperature for 
luminous efficiency was also noticed. In tungsten the low re- 
flectivity in the visible spectrum was found to result in an 
emissivity of about 50 per cent. 

The Kontinental Gas-Gesselschaft at Dessau has adopted a 
new process for the purification of illuminating gas which de- 
serves the notice of our own gas companies. The gas is heated 
to a temperature of 1,200 degrees centigrade which reduces the 
greater bulk of the impurities. Analysis shows that from 80: 
to 84 per cent. of hydrogen is present after treatment. The odor 
of this product is very feeble, and its sensitiveness to temperature 
variations is far less than of the gas with all the impurities. 
present. The price to the consumer is a trifle less than 80 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet. 

* * * 

A novel invention for preserving furs from moths, is described 
in Nature, Large pelts or small ones sewn together, are stretched 
upon a suitable frame-work with the fur uppermost, in a large, 
flat-bottomed tank, which is then filled with water and brought 
to the freezing point. A plate of ice thus contains the pelt, and 
that part of it which contains the skins only is cut away with 
suitable machinery. What is left of the ice has only the fur. Its 
surface is then melted until the fur is slightly exposed, when a 
coating of rubber solution is applied layer after layer. When 
the requisite thickness of rubber is had, the ice is melted off 
and a large seamless pelt, in which rubber has taken the place 
of skin is the result. The cheapness of the method is a 


great recommendation. 
F. Tonporr, S.J. 


OBITUARY 


St. Louis papers describe the funeral services of Rev. John P. 
Frieden, S.J., late President of St. Louis University, whose death 
was chronicled last week, as a demonstration of respect such as 
the city has not witnessed in years, if ever before in its history. 
Over fifteen hundred students and alumni, the teaching staff of 
the various university schools, the members of the advisory 
board of the university governing body, representatives of Wash- 
ington University, principals of the city schools and members of 
the Board of Education, city officials and prominent business and 
professional men, scores of sisters of the different teaching 
orders and more than three hundred priests and ecclesiastics 
packed the nave of the spacious Jesuit Church and filled its 
commodious galleries. Outside an added multitude of the city’s 
people, eager to honor the memory of the dead priest, crowded 
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the streets about the sacred edifice. Archbishop Glennon and 
Bishop Janssen, of Belleville, Ill., occupied places in the sanctu- 
ary. The Office of the Dead was chanted with beautiful impres- 
siveness by the choir of theologians and philosophers from the 
university’s divinity school, and Very Rev. Rudolph J. Meyer, 
Provincial of the Missouri province of the Society of Jesus, said 
the low Mass, which custom and rule prescribe for the obsequies 
of one of its members. 

Foliowing the Mass, Archbishop Glennon paid an eloquent 
tribute to the memory of Father Frieden. He excused his de- 
parture from the practice of the Jesuit community to bury its 
dead with simple ceremony and with no word of praise, because, 
as his Grace affirmed, Father Frieden’s death involved a grievous 
loss to others than those of the Jesuit Order. The whole city 
mourned a citizen of a type all too rare. A busy educator, Father 
Frieden had found it possible to show active sympathy with every 
movement making for a better community life, and he had found 
time to serve on the committees of the Civic League and to speak 
from a solid Catholic viewpoint for the causes which enlisted 
his support. The marked success that made Father Frieden a 
great rector of a great university sprang from his genius for 
association with all sorts and conditions of men. His was the 
tact of simplicity and straightforwardness, born of an honest 
purpose to do the Master’s service wherever opportunity came to 
him. The Archhishop’s address was brief, but full of an appre- 
ciative tenderness that marked his own deep affection for the man 
whose active and saintly career he feelingly sketched. 

Testimonials to the dead priest’s worth came from many whose 
Teligious belief differed widely from his own. Noteworthy among 
them was a memorial service during the regular morning service 
at the Maple Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church on the Sunday 
following Father Frieden’s death. Its meson, War, Bul, Jal wins 
liter, and the late president of the university had been close 
friends, having been intimately associated in the work of the 
Civic League. He spoke in touching strain of the shock which 
the sudden passing of Father Frieden had been to all, and. of 
his own keen sense of loss that must deepen as the days pass. 


It is with great regret that we read of the death of Mr. W. Max 
Reed, of Amsterdam, N. Y. Mr. Reed was not a Catholic, but 
he was an ardent admirer of the old Jesuit missionaries among 
the Indians. It was due to his initiative that the New York 
State Historical Society undertook to erect a memorial on Lake 
George in honor of Father Isaac Jogues, its discoverer. Mr. 
Reed was a member of the committee entrusted with the ad- 
vancement of the project, and his untiring activity succeeded 
in obtaining the grant of an island from the State Government. 
At his own expense he placed on it a temporary memorial. He 
was particularly desirous that the name of “Lac St. Sacre- 
ment” which Father Jogues gave to the Lake should be per- 
petuated, and it was with very evident satisfaction that he wrote 
to AMERICA a few months ago: “I have the pleasure to announce 
that a sign bearing the following legend has been placed on 
the northernmost island in Lake George between Black Mountain 
and Elephant Mountain: 

“Tsle of 
Lac du St. Sacrement, 
Lake discovered and named by 
Isaac Jogues, S.J., 
May 30, 1646.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Tue ScHoot or Socrar STupIEs. 


To the Editor of AmERIcaA:— 
Your correspondent, “J. H.” (Albany) is looking for a move- 
ment among Catholics against Socialism to which he can lend 


his aid. I wish to call his attention to the Laymen’s League for 
Retreats and Social Studies, founded early in the present year 
for just this purpose, 

On Monday, November 6th, a “School of Social Studies” was 
opened at 140 Nassau Street, N. Y. City (Rooms of the Ford- 
ham Law School), for the purpose of training a band of Cath- 
olic men to act as lecturers on Socialism. I enclose the pros- 
pectus of the school, and shall be happy to send one to “J. H.” 
if he will send me his address. 

The Laymen’s League depends for its resources upon its 
membership dues which are three dollars a year. It is engaged 
in the double task of extending the work of retreats for Laymen 
and of fighting Socialism. It pays no salaries, and its funds 
go entirely for printing, postage and interest on the mortgage 
given in purchase of Mount Manresa. The League needs many 
more members than it has to develop the works it has in hand. 
I would be very glad if “J. H.” would enlist with us and bring 
his friends with him. 

Tuomas F. Wooprock, President. 


PATENS AND PATINES 


To the Editor of AMERIcA:— 

The assumption of the writer in the Evening Post re the word 
“patens” or “patines” in “The Merchant of Venice,” I cannot 
let pass unchallenged. The word occurs in what Hallam (Liter- 
ature of Europe vol. III, p. 147) pronounces to be “the most 
sublime passage perhaps in Shakespeare.” In a note to the pas- 
sage, Charles Knight, the eminent Shakesperean editor and 
critic, furnishes the following information: “The word in the 
folio is spelled patens. A patine is the small flat dish used in 
the service of the altar.” 

In my copy of Velazquez Dictionary (unabridged), D. Apple- 
ton & Company, New York, 1907, I find the Spanish word 
“Patena” defined —1. A large medal worn by countrywomen. 2. 
Paten, a dish (sic) for the Eucharistic bread. Patefia is not 
there printed. 

The word patine was familiar to our ancestors in the English 
language; and Shakespeare in using it conveyed a definite image 
to their minds. The word passed from the Catholic Ritual into 
Protestant usage. Archbishop Laud bequeaths to the Duke of 
Buckingham his “chalice and patine of gold.” Beahec 


Tue Discreprrep “BRITANNICA.” 


To the Editor of America :— 

I have followed with great interest and entire approval your 
exposure of the alleged impartiality and accuracy of the “Ency- 
clopedia Britannica” in matters Catholic. One would suppose, 
however, that in matters of science, especially biology, in which 
everybody dabbles to day, the editors of that egregious aggrega- 
tion of near-facts would be at particular pains to select writers 
who would at least be abreast with current knowledge and 
theories. Such seems not to be the case however. In Science 
for the 17th inst., there is an article by Dr. Mel. T. Cook, who 
is probably the foremost American student of vegetable galls, 
especially those arising from insect attack, in which he reviews 
the article “Galls” in the “Britannica,” and painstakingly and 
Systematically demonstrates that it merely repeats and per- 
petuates errors and theories exploded thirty years ago, and that 
the author is totally unacquainted with the best modern work, 
It seems to me that by the time those who are interested in and 
know about the subjects treated of in that work are through, 
the fiction of its “reliability” and “accuracy” will be relegated 
to the scrap-heap along with pure Darwinism, Weissmannism, 
the continuity of chromosomes, and other wreckage of science. 


J. R. vE La Torre Bueno. 
White Plains, N. Y., Nov. 28. : 
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O'BEIRNE BROTHERS 


317-319 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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ing room and kitchen. A reminder 
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Hospitals for everything in CHINA, 


Cooking Utensils and Sundries used in the din- 


of a few necessities carried in stock: 


L Matches Coffee Urns Umbrella Stands 
China Crockery Coffee Mills Ice Cream Freezers 
Trays Hampers Toilet Paper Mops and Wringers 
Scales Fruit Jars Jelly Moulds Glass Candte Sticks 
Brooms Glassware Earthenware Ash and Garbage Cans 
Dusters Dust Pans Woodenware Silver and Plated Ware 
Baskets Stock Pots Meat Presses Agate Cooking Utensils 
Brushes Toilet Sets Flower Vases Aluminum ‘‘ Be 
Sponges Jardinieres Meat Choppers Steel a og 
Chamois Stone Ware Carpet Sweepers Fire Proof Earthenware 


Your inspection is invited, or our representative will call upon request 


Telephone 1177 Bryant 


One Block West from Broadway and Times Square Subway 


TOUR OF EUROPE 


For the Summer of 1912 

A PRIVATE PARTY VISITING 
IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 

GERMANY, SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 

Arrangements have 
ol an Acnlicnes with Se tn nade for “el 
Itinerary sent on application . . Address all communications bo 
MISS AGNES J. KELLY 

3828 Spring Garden Street, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
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256 Fifth Ave., New York 
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and Stomach troubles. 
A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
( Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander Gymna- 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. Gaited 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 
track connected by tunnel with bath department. 


A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services to the patients. 
OR FOR BOOKLET X. 


Heart Sanitarium 


FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 


results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 
No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 


17-acre park. 
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Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 


Dtained Glass Windows 


Mayer & Cn. 


.-nf.. 


Munich, London and 
4¢ Barclay Street New York 


Memorial and other Wiedows 
Statues and Stations of the Cross 


Besigns and Estimates Submitted 


Specimens of our work may be seen in alnwst 
every City in the United States 


Byrne & McDonnell 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment Securities 


60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Telephone 594 Rector 


BYRNE BUILDING, NEWARK, N. J. 


Telephone 1890 Market 


Correspondence Invited 


MENEELY BELL CO, 


177 BROADWAY,NY.CITY. 


L. & 


INSTITUTION——_ 
LINEN 


of all kinds, also Sheets and Pillow 
Cases, Blankets, Bed Spreads, etc., etc. 


WRITE for SAMPLES and PRICES 


H. W. BAKER LINEN CO. 4. "wort s 


41 WORTH ST. 
Importers and Manufacturers NEW YORK CITY 


GE \ 


DENTISTRY 


Loose teeth tightened by a new process; teeth 
without plates. Extracting avoided. High-elaes. 
wd up-te-date dentistry in all branches at reacem- 
able prices, 


DRS. BURKE & BURKE 
DENTISTS 


1947 BROADWAY AND 65TH 8ST 
s6th St. Subway, L station and all surface cars. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF 


DOLLS and TOYS 


Christmas Tree Ornaments and Novelties for church 
fairs and parties at wholesale. 


NADEL & SHIMMEL, 144 Park Row,N. Y 


NOTE. THE SIMPLIGITY | 


Of making perfect duplicates with 
the Daus Improved Tip Top Dupli- 
eator. No intricate mechanism. 
No printer's ink. Always ready. 
100 copies from pen-written and 50 
copies from type-written original. 
Useful in any business. Sent on 
Ten Days’ Trial Without Deposit. 
Complete Duplicator, cap size, 
- (prints 83-4x13 inches). Contains. 
roll of ‘‘Dausco”’ Oiled Linen Back, duplicating 

surface which can be used over and over again. 

Circular ot larger sizes free on request. 
Felix @. Dans Duplicator Co., Daus Building, 111 John St.,New York. 


$1.00 ING POSTPAID 


one of our 
¥ Fine Gold Filled 


5 year guaranteed 


ROSARIES 


In any color. Or- 
der through your 
jeweler or direct. 
Alsol0 and 20 year 
and Gold Rosaries 


Catalogue free. 
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WILL BR 


Dept, Wm. Purnell Co., Mfg. Jeweler, 37 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 
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Cowar 
Shoe 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OF” 


Flat-Footed Boys. 

If the Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Schools,’ who is reported to be 
worried about the prevalence of flaf 
feet among boys in the public schools, 
wants to learn all about it he can find 
out from my old friend James S. Cow- 
ara, who knows as much about feet, 
arches, ankles, toes, joints and the 
hurts that hurt them as a whole acad- 
emy of orthopedic and surgical experts. 
If one-third the schoolboys of New 
York are flat-footed they are:liable to 
be in a~bad way when they get heavier 
and their spinal columns and baeks be- 
gin .to weaken from the strain. But 
there is no need of one-third or one- 
twentieth of the boys to be flat-footed 
and suffer all the ills such’ are heir to. 


Tearing, Down the Arch, 


Tip thinks most flat-footedness comes 
from boys toeing out the way so many 
of them do, some feet spreading like 
the oars of a rowboat; that’s what Tip 
thinks, and if he is wrong practical 
scientist Coward will correct him. But 
any boy can be taught, or can-learn of 
his own accord, to counteract this. by 
teeing in, and the can have shoes td 
guide his feet forward, instead of flip- 
flop sideways, till he acquires the habit of 
not walking toed cut. When you go toed 
out you walk on the outside edge’of the 

-| foot, and sooner or later your arch 
“| breaks down. Walk flat on your feet— 
a | something you can’t do if you toe out— 
-!and if your arch was any good at all 

to begin with it will grow stronger, not 
; Weaker, and stand up like a stone wall. 


No Toe-Out Indians. 
ody ever_saw : : 


Clipping from Tip’s Column 
New York Press, Noy. 16, 1911 


Coward Arch Support Shoe and 
Coward Extension Heel, have been 
made by James S. Coward, in his 
Custom Dept. for over 30 years. 


JAMES S. COWARD 264.274 Greenwich St. 


(Near Warren St.) 
Mail Orders Filled Sold Nowhere Else 


ONLY 75 CENTS EACH, POSTPAID 
‘Keep every number of AMERICA in a handsome ADJUSTABLE BINDER 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83rd Street, New York 


NEW YORK 


Send for Catalogue 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four hundred pipe fulle—}) 
costs $2.00 per pound—three-quarters of a cent a pine 


If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less than four cents—five 


hours of pleasure for four cents—certainly ARCADIA i 
enough for you to,smoke. 7. rat ors 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
New York 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 


A Lady of experience offers her 
services as a guide in the Eternal City 
or other parts of Italy. 


Correspondence Invited. 


MISS RATHE 
Via Paolo Emilio 28t 3. Rome, Italy 


Plays, Drills, Tableaux 
SUITED FOR 
Catholic Schools and Churches 


are contained in “HINTS,” the entertain- 
ment magazine 


Send for free Sample Copy 


HINTS MAGAZINE, 3 W. 29th St., New York, N. Y. 


he Novitiate Vineyards at 
WI ES LOS GATOS, CAL. 


“MALVOISIE,” a light dry wine 
perfectly matured. 
$1.00 per Gal. $4,00 per Doz. 
“NOVITIATE,” a generous wine, 


somewhat sweet—will keep in wood. 
$1.50 per Gal. $5.25 per Doz. 


Depot and Sole Agency 
P. A. MAHONY BARNSTON TEA CO. 


\ » Treas. 6 Barclay St., New York 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS 


Especially adapted for use in Colleges and 
Schools 


Send for our Circular as to how we witl save 
you 50 per cent. on supplies 


SNELLING & SON  socd?stesipa Rt 


5 Le 
Purveyors to U. S. Gov’t 


From the Jesuit Fathers 
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ae OWN AND OFFER AS THE HIGHEST TYPE OF CONSERVATIVE 
NVESTMENTS THE UNSOLD MATURITIES OF THE FOLLOWING 
ISSUES OF 


: First Mortgage 
$500 Serial Real Estate Notes 


THE SOCIETY OF THE SISTERS OF THE HOLY NAMES OF JESUS AND MARY, 
Portland, Oregon. 
Total issue 320 tes $500 : - ¢74@0 1 . : 
interest 54 per ae es of $500 each, or $160,000. Valuation of property mortgage covers $325,000. Rate of 


Wri SR a ee ee P 
te for detail circular giving full particulars of these notes, maturities available, etc. 


THE LORETTO LITERARY A 
GE Re ce RIGHT tener ante ty JOHN B. MORRIS, 
Guaranteed by The Loretto Literary and Benevolent Susan niene snp 
Institution of Loretto, Kentucky. (Mother Total issue 140 notes of $500 each, or $70,000. Valua- 
house of Order.) tion of property mortgage covers $190,000. Rate of in- 
terest 5 per cent. 


Total issue 140 notes of $500 each, or $70,000. 
Write for detail circulars giving full particulars of 


AY a = 
Valuation of property mortgage covers $135,000. Rate 
of interest 5 per cent. 

Write for detail circular giving full particulars of 
these notes, maturities available, etc. 


these notes, maturities available, etc. 


ST. JOSEPH CONVENT OF MERCY IN ST. LOUIS, 


THE SISTERS OF THE HUMILITY OF MARY. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ottumwa, Towa. (Mother house of Order). 


Total issue 140 notes of $500 each, or $70,000. Valua- Total issue 600 notes of $500 each, or $300,000. Valu- 
tion of property mortgage covers $202,500. Rate of in- ation of six different properties mortgage covers $700,000. 
terest 514 per cent. Rate of interest 5 per cent. 


Write for detail circular giving full particulars of Write for detail circulars giving full particulars of 


these notes, maturities available, etc. these notes, maturities available, etc. 


The entire issues of notes referred to above have been bought outright by this company and are held as an 
investment until they are disposed of and thus permit us to make other loans. We will sell them. at par and ac- 
crued interest. Our profit is the commission charged the borrower when making the loan. Each loan has passed 
the scrutiny and examination of the officers and directors of this company, who have had long experience in 
such work. 

The Legal Department of the Mercantile Trust Company prepares all papers, p 
titles, authenticates each note, and holds insurance required by the mortgage for 


asses upon the validity of the 
the protection of the note 


holders. 

On request we will mail detail circulars regarding the above 
as the physical security behind them. 

The notes are payable to bearer, but, if desired, may be 
cost. Every facility provided non-resident purchasers. 

Loans we have made and sold on this plan in the last few years include 

Sisters of St. Mary, Kansas City, Mo.; Retreat. of Passionist Fathers, St. Louis, Mo.; Redemptorist Fathers, 
Kansas City, Mo.; St. Thomas Theological Seminary, Denver, Colo.; St. Vincent’s College, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; 
“St. Anthony’s Sanitarium, Amarillo, Texas: St. Vincent’s Infirmary, Little Rock, Ark.: Catholic Bishop of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill.; Sisters of Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, Portland, Ore.; Loretto Literary and Benevolent In- 
stitution, St. Louis, Mo.; St. Vincent's Free School, St. Louis, Mo.; St..Ann’s Widows’ Home, Lying-in Hospital 
and Foundling Asylum, St. Louis, Mo.; St. Edward’s Catholic Church, Little Rock, Ark. 


notes, showing the character of the moral, as well 


registered in the name of the purchaser, without 


Fighth and Locust Stretts 


LOAN’ DEPARTMENT Mercantile Trust Company ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


FESTUS J. WADE, President. J. B. MOBERLY, Real Estate Loan Officer. 


‘Capital and surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 
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gift-seeKer. Let us help you with a timely suggestion: A gift inexpensive yet 
invaluable; a gift that will last. 


“PIONEER PRIESTS OF NORTH AMERICA” 
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VOLUME I 
Among the Iroquois 


His Eminence, Cardinal Farley, says: 

“Will fill a want often felt by so 
many of the clergy and laity who love 
to learn everything about the genesis 
of the Church in our State.” 


His Eminence, Cardinal Falconio, says: 
“From it our people will learn how 

to appreciate the great work done by 

those noble and saintly pioneers.” 


VOLUME II 
Among the Hurons 


Current Literature says: 

“Father Campbell does not confine 
himself to perfunctory narrative. He 
tells with vivid pen of reckless risks, 
hair-breadth escapes, captures, and in- 
credible sufferings, each following an- 
eel hese 


men, and a host of others, counted it a 


other in quick succession. 


privilege to die for their faith.” 


VOLUME III — 
Among the Algonquins 


N. Y. Evening Sun: 

“Altogether it is a splendid volume 
that Father Campbell has produced. 
To those of the same faith as the pio- 
neer priests whose lives it relates, it 
should prove no less edifying than ab- 
sorbing. But even to those of other 
persuasion, ‘Among the Algonquins’ 
offers an opportunity for serious and 
interesting reading, where solid his- 
torical worth is matched by charm of 
style and vigor of conception.” 


These Three Volumes, $5.00 prepaid 
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MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY, Religious of the Sacred Heart, 1809—I886 


With an Introduction by the REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


440 Pages. 16 Illustrations. Price, $2.00 prepaid. 
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CHRONICLE 


Russian Treaty Abrogated.—By a vote of 300 to 1 the 
House in Washington adopted the Sulzer resolution de- 
manding the termination of the treaty of 1832 between 
the United States and Russia, because of the latter coun- 
try’s refusal to honor the passports of American citizens 
of Jewish birth. As a similar resolution was pending in 
the Senate, the Russian Ambassador conveyed to the 
President an informal intimation that Russia would re- 
gard the adoption of the Sulzer resolution, as worded, 
as an unfriendly act. The Ambassador was informed 
that there had at no time been any intention on the part 
of the Senate of adopting the resolution in its objec- 
tionable form. The President, however, to’avoid possible 
complications in the relations between the two govern- 
ments exercised his constitutional prerogative and 
notified Russia that the treaty, because obsolete, would 
be terminated at the expiration of one year from Jan. 
1, 1912. This will probably mean the proximate nego- 
tiation of a new treaty, the difficulties of American 
travelers in the meantime remaining the same. 


Against Federal Control—The Railroad Securities 
Commission, headed by President Hadley of Yale, has 
reported that any attempt by Congress to adopt the 
policy of federal regulation of railroad stock issues, to 
the exclusion of State regulation, would be premature; 
that, for the present, State authorities should make a 
concerted effort to harmonize existing requirements, and 
that Congress should prepare for the future by giving 
consideration to a federal incorporation act which would 
permit interstate railroads to exchange their State char- 
ters for national ones. The chief recommendation made 
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is that full publicity shall be given by railroads issuing: 
new securities. The commission of inquiry was created: 
in 1910 as a compromise, when the Senate refused to: 
accept a House amendment to the pending railroad bilk 
providing that all future issues of railroad securities be- 
placed under control of the Interstate Commerce Com~ 
mission. The commission began work in the autumm 
of 1910. Public hearings were held, and Chairman Had- 
ley studied the problem abroad. The commission is dis- 
tinctly adverse to the legislation proposed in the railroad 
bill. President Taft, in transmitting the report to Cor-- 
gress, declared that he heartily concurred in this. 


Riotous Peace Meeting.—A mass meeting was held 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, December 13, in support of 
the ratification of the treaties pending with Great Brit- 
ain and France. Joseph H. Choate, former Ambassador 
to England, was the presiding officer. He explained: 
that it was the idea of the Citizens’ National Committee 
to arrange for siimilar gatherings in all parts of the 
United States to demonstrate to the United States Sen- 
ate that the people of the country were almost unani- 
mously in favor of adopting the general arbitration 
treaties with Great Britain and France now before the 
Senate. The meeting, however, broke up in wild dis- 
order over a declaration presented by Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, President of Columbia University, following’ 
a long address for peace by Colonel Henry Watterson. 
Alphonse G. Koelble, president of the German American 
Citizens’ League, presented as an amendment to Dr. 
Butler’s resolution, that the meeting should “indorse the 
report of the majority of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, which says that the proposed treaties are 
breeders of war, and not of peace.” Some three hun- 
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dred persons in the galleries supported the amendment, 
and began a demonstration which lasted long enough to 
prevent the continuance of the meeting. Mr. John D. 
Bristol saved the day so far as formalities went by shout- 
ing a proposal that all in favor of Dr. Butler’s resolu- 
tion signify their assent by rising. The approval given 
showed that the opponents of the resolution were not 
even a large minority. By the sudden outburst the 
prospective speeches of Andrew Carnegie and Frederic 
R. Coudert were not delivered. 


Republican National Convention—The Republican 
National Committee decided to hold the national con- 
vention in Chicago, beginning June 18. The meeting 
was harmonious, and the program of Mr. Taft’s friends 
was adopted without opposition. There was no talk of 
candidates at the meeting, but as the supporters of the 
President were in full control, the action of the National 
Committee is taken as a foreshadowing of what is prac- 
tically certain to happen at the Republican convention. 


“‘Sun’’ Has New Owner.—The controlling interest in 
the New York Sun property has been acquired by Wil- 
liam C. Reick, for the past five years general manager of 
the New York Times and for nineteen years previously 
with the New York Herald. The purchase includes the 
Sun, the Evening Sun, the Laffan News Bureau, a dis- 
tributing news agency, and certain parcels of real estate. 
Mr. Reiclx will direct the property in future as president 
and publisher. The Sua was established in 1833 and 
passed in 1868 into the hands of Charles A. Dana. On 
the death of Mr. Dana, in 1897, the paper was edited by 
Paul Dana, his son, who sold out to Mr. William Laffan, 
the business manager, in 1900. Since Mr. Laffan’s 
death, on November 19, 1909, a majority of the stock 
has been held by Mrs. Laffan. In going to the Sun 
Mr. Reick has sold his Times stock and severed all con- 
nection with that paper and with the Philadelphia Ledger, 
which is allied to it. 


Canada.—The provincial elections in Ontario went, 
as a matter of course, in favor of the Conservatives, 
but whatever hopes they had of increasing their majority 
were disappointed. They gained six seats from the 
Liberals, but lost eleven. The final result is a net gain 
of four seats by the Liberals, and the reduction of the 
Conservative majority from 68 to 60. The Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught paid an official visit to Mon- 
treal. The mixture of royal state and democratic man- 
ners at their reception in the City Hall reminds one of 
the last days of Louis XVI and of the early days of 
Louis Philippe. It is said that when Parliament meets 
again the Liberals will put forward a scheme of tariff 
reduction which will involve a relative increase in im- 
perial preference, hoping to embarrass the ministry. 
Colonel Hughes, Minister of Militia, speaking in Quebec, 
derided the notion of divisions in the Cabinet, saying 


that as its members agree on so many things they could 
ignore the points on which they disagree. The C, P, &. 
Pacific liner, Empress of China, after having been on 
the rocks near Yokohama for four and a half months, 
was floated and taken to Yokohama for repairs. 


Great Britain—There was considerable anxiety about 
the King’s safety during the Durbar week on account 
of the fires which had broken out in the camp before 
his coming. These were hardly accidental; hence the 
railways, roads and the Durbar camp itself were guarded 
most rigorously——The political favors which the ad- 
vanced Indian party pretended to expect were not granted 
at the proclaiming of the King-Emperor. For education 
£1,600,000 was given, which will not go very far to 
fulfil the demand for universal education. For the rest, 
the Government, living up to the idea that India can be 
ruled by sentiment, has made Delhi, the seat of the old 
Mogul empire, the capital, instead of Calcutta, which 
seems a piece of madness. Calcutta, built by the English, 
was the outward sign of British supremacy: Delhi is the 
sign of native supremacy. Indian soldiers have been 
made capable of receiving the Victoria cross, and every- 
body has been given half a month’s pay. By a strange 
coincidence, while the world was anxious about possible 
danger to the King and Queen at Delhi, the King’s 
sister, her husband, the Duke of Fife, and her two daugh- 
ters were in real danger on the steamship Delhi, which 
went ashore on the Morocco coast while on the way to 
Egypt. The passengers were all saved, though the 
weather was bad, but they suffered somewhat from ex- 
posure-——It appears that the picked crew for the 
Medina, which carried the King and Queen to India, 
virtually deserted before sailing, and had to be replaced 
by another. The insufficient accommodations provided 
for them was the cause alleged. The House of Lords 
protested against the short time allowed them to discuss 
the Insurance Bill, and the certainty that any action of 
theirs would be ignored by the Government, and there- 
fore allowed it to pass. They rejected the Naval Prize 
Bill, in order to prevent the adoption of the Declaration 
of London concerning naval warfare. Both measures 
are disapproved of in the navy and among merchants, 
as they put British commerce at a great disadvantage: 


Treland.—The Provincial Assize Courts of Leinster, 
Munster and Connaught, opening December 1, found very 
little business on the calendars. Justice Gibson congratu- 
lated the twelve counties of Leinster on the general ab- 
sence of crime serious or otherwise. Wexford and Car- 
low supplied no cases. Chief Justice O’Brien passed a 
similar judgment on Munster, finding no cases in Water- 
ford and Tipperary. Justice Dodd found no serious 
crime in Connaught and none of any kind in Leitrim, 
Sligo and Roscommon. The decrease of intemperance, 
especially in Cork and Dublin, was commented on. For 
this the Pioneer, Temperance Movement, propagated by 
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The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, is largely respons- 
ible-——Lord MacDonnell delivered an address in Dub- 
lin on “The Finance of the Irish Government,” advo- 
cating that Irish Customs and Excise should be collected 
by England, and then handed over to the irish Govern- 
ment. Ireland’s contribution should be fixed by both 
parliaments. England should restore to Ireland a sub- 
stantial portion of the overcharges since the Union, 
which amount to some seventeen billion dollars. Messrs. 
Kettle and Oldham, professors of economics, insisted 
that fiscal autonomy was essential for the successful 
working of an Irish Parliament. Mr. Erskine Childers 
has written a book on the question, showing that Ire- 
land’s control of Customs and Excise and all taxation 
within her borders is as necessary from an economic 
and political standpoint to England as to Ireland. The 
persistent demand for this control in Ireland and the ad- 
vocacy of such authorities in England as Messrs. Child- 
ers and Lough, M.P., are apparently having effect. The 
writer of political notes in the Times reports that the 
Financial Relations Committee have recommended that 
Ireland should be given Customs and Excise but de- 
barred from putting a tariff on British goods. Sys- 
tematic organization against the importation and sale 
of evil literature has now extended over the three 
southern provinces. Vigilance Committees have been 
formed in every town and all public bodies are support- 
ing the movement. Soon after Cardinal Logue’s au- 
dience with the Holy Father, the news reached Ireland 
that Pius X had granted the continuance of St, Patrick’s 
Day as a holy day of obligation. 


Mexico.— Much interest is felt in the whereabouts of 
General Reyes, who is said to be in St. Louis, in va- 
rious parts of Texas, and in the familiar mountains of 
Nuevo Leon. Mexican troops are closely guarding the 
border, so that if he is in Mexico he may fall into their 
hands should he try to escape to the United States. 
Contraband shipments of arms and ammunition from a 
point on the Mississippi below New Orleans have in- 
tensified the unrest and uncertainty. Complaints are 
frequent and loud against the arbitrary conduct of Gov- 
ernment officials in different parts of the republic. 
The promise to divide large estates on the success of the 
revolution has caused an outbreak in the State of Du- 
rango, where the people insisted on an immediate divi- 
The President is one of the largest landholders in 
The country is threatened with martial 


sion. 
the country. 
law. 


France.—Each new disclosure of the nature of the | 


agreement between Germany and France adds to the 
discontent in Parliament, and the unpopularity of the 
Government is growing greater every day. The speech 
of Count de Mun condemning secret treaties and the 
cession of the Congo, and demanding more light on the 
conference between Germany and France was enthus- 
iastically applauded, but his motion to defer the discus- 


sion was lost by a large majority. The resignation of 
de Selves is thought to be imminent. 


Belgium.—Van der Velde, the Socialist leader, intro- 
duced a bill in Parliament providing for an investiga- 
tion into the condition of the natives in the Congo, and 
the enforcement of reforms in that country. He al- 
leges that several Catholic missions are evading the law 
with regard to the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors; that a Scheut missionary, charged with killing 
a chief and acquitted for irresponsibility, was allowed 
afterwards to return to the mission; that the Jesuits 
were kidnapping and retaining native children and also 
chaining and flogging the natives; that many of the ter- 
ritorial Governors were violating the laws about ele- 
phant hunting; that many of the natives were perform- 
ing compulsory labor; and that the high administrative 
authorities of the Congo do not consider that a strict 
enforcement of the laws should be observed. 

The Minister of the Colonies, Renkin, against whom 
these charges were directed, replied that the sale of 
alcohol had been forbidden, that the missionary who had 
killed the chief was duly. acquitted as not responsible, 
and that, though sent back to the Congo after the re- 
covery of his mind, was confined to interior work; that 
the punishment of natives was not done by priests, but 
by catechists, and, finally, that the whole set of charges 
was made up for electioneering purposes; whereupon 
Van der Velde made the amazing declaration that he 
had not made any charges, but had simply put some 
questions. The accusations about maladministration, 
forced labor, and the execution of prisoners were like- 
wise refuted. Van der Velde again said, “but I don’t 
accuse you,” whereupon the Minister properly protested 
against such a method of procedure. At the end of the 
discussion Renkin received a long ovation from the 
Right. 


Italy.—The cost of the war is estimated to be two mi 
lion lire a day, but it is insisted that Italy has enough 
money to finance the expedition for a year. On Decem- 
ber 14 there was a report through Turkish channels of 
a defeat of the Italians at Bengazi. Six hundred were 
said to be killed and many wounded. On the fol'owing 
day the Italians made an advance of about eight miles 
along the coast and took possession of the oasis of 
Tadjura, in which were eight small villages. They found 
the bodies of many Italian soldiers horribly mutilated. 
The Turks are gathering around Bengazi, Homs, Derna 
and Tobruk, and the Italians are reinforcing Bengazi and 
Derna. Their progress inland will meet with serious 
difficulties. An attack was made by the Turks on the 
advanced Italian lines at Bengazi on December 11, but 
without success. Bengazi was occupied by the Italians 
on October 19 after a bombardment for three hours by 
thirteen Italian warships. The Turks have repeatedly 
endeavored to retake the place but have always been 
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tepulsed. A number of Italian ships are in the Red Sea, 
occasionally bombarding villages and forts. An Ameri- 
ean liner from New York, the Martha Washington, and 
a British steamer, the Baron Polworth, have been fired 
upon by Italian warships, but by mistake. 


Germany.—The trial of five spies before the Imperial 
Court has afforded startling evidence of a system of 
espionage conducted in the service of the British in- 
formation bureau. The confessions of an English ship 
‘broker revealed the fact that German ship yards, machine 
shops and coast defences had been under constant ob- 
servation by an organized agency. The plans of the war 


ships under construction, the data regarding the German - 


submarines, and even the service to be rendered in case 
of war by the steamers of the Hamburg-American line, 
and the North German Lloyd, and other important navy 
secrets were divulged to the English bureau. The five 
spies received sentences of from two to twelve years 
of severe penal servitude. The rubber goods manu- 
facturers of Germany have given publicity in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung to a statement that a boycott has been 
instigated by Italian physicians against German medical 
supplies, whose high quality is everywhere acknowledged. 
The boycott is beginning to extend itself likewise to 
‘other articles of commerce. The reason assigned by the 
Italians, according to this statement, is the want of sym- 
‘pathy on the part of the German press and public towards 
the Italian campaign and the methods employed in 
it. The criticism which has.at times appeared in 
German papers is especially resented in Italy——The 
Reichstag has been formally dissolved and the elections 
for the new parliament will take place on January 12. 

—The strike of fifty thousand women garment makers 
and three thousand tailors in Berlin, which began No- 
vember 23, has now been discontinued as a lost cause. 
‘The labor leaders urged the workers to return to their 
industries and wait for a more favorable opportunity 
to renew their demands. The introduction of obliga- 
‘tory military service for women was advocated by Pro- 
fessor Witzel, at Dtisseldorf, before the Patriotic 
‘Women’s League. The suggestion met with enthusiastic 
reception from the women suffragists. They believe that 
by such a measure woman suffrage would be assured in 
‘Germany. 


_ Austria.—The Minister of Finance, v. Zaleski, has 
given a very depressing account in the Chamber of 
Deputies regatding the depleted condition of the state 
treasury. He demanded that provision should be made 
for a larger revenue. The Italians and their sympa- 
thizers, however, immediately obstructed all further ac- 
tion. Their object is to force a measure permitting the 
establishment of an Italian law faculty in some German 
city, a project which has been strongly opposed by the 
German Nationalverband in view of the present attitude 
of Italy towards Austria. 


Spain.—The unspeakable Nakens, who is notorious for 
his warfare against all religion and government, recently 
published some highly offensive anticlerical cartoons in 
his newspaper. For this he was haled before the Madrid 
police court and fined. He appealed and carried the mat- 
ter to the supreme court, which confirmed the sentence, 
declared that he had no grounds for an appeal from the 
first decision, and sentenced ‘him to pay all the costs. 7 
Emigration agents are so active in the province of Galicia 
and are so heedless of the law governing their calling 
that a formal protest has been laid before the President 
of the Council. “The Women’s League of Catholic 
Action,” of Barcelona, has begun the publication of a 
monthly magazine for the furtherance of their work. 
In the same city a “Young Strangers’ Club” has 
been opened for the express purpose of forming a place 
of meeting and rational amusement for the youths who 
are serving their time in the army. Monsignor Lauri, 
who took the biretta to Cardinal Cos y Macho, Arch- 
bishop of Valladolid, gave out in an interview that at 
the approaching Consistory, when the Cardinal will go 
to Rome to receive the red hat, it is likely that there 
will be another creation of Cardinals, including two or 
three from Latin America. 


Persia.— Mr. Shuster, the American Treasurer Gen- 
eral, still holds his place. A more ultimate “ultimatum” 
from Russia extended the time for the Persian Parlia- 
ment to deliberate, and the 4,000 Cossacks that had been 
dispatched from Teheran, halted at Kasbin, four days’ 
march from the capital. The Cabinet was ready to sacri- 
fice Mr. Shuster but the Parliament refused to dismiss | 
him.’ Lord Grey, the head of the British Foreign Office 
has supported Russia in its demands, and insists that 
Persia should employ no foreigners as ministers without 
leave from her two “guardians.” The Moslem clergy 
are rallying to the support of Shuster, and he is deter- 
mined to keep his post till the Russian troops force him 
to resign. 


China.—Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the foreign emissary and 
financial agent of the Revolution, who had been in Amer- 
ica and Europe collecting money and awakening interest, 
has returned to China. Delegates from ten disaffected 
provinces are reported to have met and framed a consti- 
tution similar to ours. Nanking is to be the capital of 
the new republic and Dr. Sun its George Washington. 
The call of the “Six Companies” for a loan of $2,000,000 
to finance the experiment has met with a prompt response 
from patriotic Chinese in this country and Canada, while 
Dr. Wu Ting Fang, the rebel leader, has been trying 
to persuade Great Britain and the United States to lend 
the Manchu dynasty no money. Yuan Shi Kai, the 
prime minister, continues to pause, though an imperial 
decree has been issued permitting the removal of the 
cue, the badge of servitude, imposed on the Chinese by 
their conquerors three hundred years ago. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


; The Poet of Christmastide 


_ the Christian Virgil’ is the classic appellation of 
Sedulius. In 494, within half a century of his death, 
Pope St. Gelasius, with Saints Augustine and Ambrose 
beforevhis mind, singled out “the admirable Sedulius” as 
the chief of Christian poets, Fortunatus, author of 
“Vexilla Regis” and “Pange Lingua’; Bede, Alcuin, and 
a host of his eulogists down to our own day, had chiefly 
in mind the “Carmen Paschale,’ which remained for 
eight centuries the greatest of Christian epics, and is still 
supreme among the heroic poems of which Christ, the 
Saviour of men, is always the central theme. Of the 
five books that sing in some 2,000 heroic lines the inci- 
dents of man’s Redemption, the second, which pictures 
the glories of the new-born Child and His Virgin Mother, 
has the distinction of having some of its verses incor- 
porated, with other lines of Sedulius on the same theme, 
in the sacred liturgy of the Church. For fifteen centu- 
ries his poems have been enshrined in the Divine Office 
during the octaves of Christmas and Epiphany, and one 
of these, his famous apostrophe to Our Lady, enjoys the 
unparalleled honor of forming an integral portion of the 
Ritual of the Mass. It is for this reason we regard 
Sedulius as the consecrated poet of Christmas. 

His rapturous outburst on the birth of the Saviour is 
classic in diction and tenderly loving in sentiment, We 
give the thought, but in this as in other versions we do 
not pretend to render the blended power and sweetness 
with which the poet images in pregnant Latin the might 
and the melting mercy of the Saviour: 


Bright the new light on the earth and the sheen in the 
sky and the glory Sertes / 
When from the pure womb of Mary Christ issued forth 
in new splendor \ ee 

Fair beyond children of men like a spouse from his 
bridals rejoicing. 

Radiant His form, but more winsome the grace from His 
lips ever flowing. 

Facile His love condescending! 
fast bound us 

Servile to sin’s domination, the Lord took our servitude 
on Him: a 

Who from the dawning of time was the Master of birth 
and of being 

Hides in the swathings of childhood; and He, Whom nor 
deeps of the ocean . 

Nor the wide orb of the earth nor the high halls of 
heaven can compass, 

Chains down His might to the frame of a Child, and Om- 
nipotence sleeps in a manger! 


To shatter the yoke that 


Having sung the praises of the Child, the poet forgets 
not the mother. Indeed he forgets her nowhere, and St. 
Alphonsus’ “Glories of Mary” contain no warmer out- 
pourings of the heart than Sedulius wrote of her and to 
ter in the first half of the fifth century. His “Salva 
Sancta Parens,” following immediately the lines trans- 


lated above, far transcend Wordsworth’s lines on Our 
Lady, and competent critics have pronounced it not in- 
ferior to Dante’s. The vocal music of the words and the 
waves of soft yet stately cadences that run through the 
lines, ascending and descending in many chords and 
meanings, can be valued only in the original. We trans- 
late the lines from which the Church has taken the Introit 
of the Mass of Our Lady: 


Hail! Holy Mother of the new-born King 

Whose empire runs for aye, encompassing 

The orbs of earth and sky, and binding all 

The circlings of eternity in thrall. 

Hail, thou of women blest, whose wondrous womb 
Held mother’s joys and virgin’s flowering bloom! 
Thy like ne’er was nor will be. Thou alone 

Hast filled the pleasure of thy God, thy Son. 


The Church has conferred unusual distinction on this 
apostrophe, some of its lines forming also the Antiphon of 
the Christmas Lauds. To a hymn of Sedulius she has given 
still further honor, using one portion of it in the Lauds 
of Christmas and of the Vigil of Epiphany, while another 
forms Epiphany’s Vesper Hymn. It consists of twenty- 
three abecedarian stanzas in iambic tetrameters, but em- 
bodies many verse forms unknown to Horace. Gaelic as- 
sonance, alliteration and end rhymes abound, linking 
verse to verse and emphasis to emphasis in a cunning 
chain of melody. Wedding to Roman measures the in- 
tricate metrical system of ancient Ireland, the poet would 
seem to have concentrated the dual resources of his art 
on the weaving of a wreath for Mary’s Child. This 
should *suffice, were extrinsic evidence wanting, to fix the 
nationality of Sedulius Scotus. Pope Urban VIII's re- 
visers, unaware of the interwoven system, changed the 
line “Parvoque lacte pastus est’ to “Et lacte modico,” 
etc., thus destroying the alliterative assonance of the 
Gael. The following are the verses of the Christmas 
Lauds commencing, 


“A Sorts Ortus CARDINE.” 


From where the sun-gates ope to morn 
Unto the broad earth’s farthest rim 
Let us to Christ, our Chieftain, hymn, 

Our King of Mary Virgin born. 


The Author blest of things create 
Assumed the body of a slave 
From death to save the lives He gave 
And flesh by Flesh emancipate. 


The stainless breast of maiden chaste 
Hath new celestial favors wooed, 
And secrets sealed to virginhood 

A virgin’s hallowed womb have graced. 


Her God from Heaven’s high throne she won 
To make her heart’s pure home His shrine; 
And lo, a maid, by gift divine, 

Immaculate conceived a Son! 


And He is born of Mother-maid, 
Whom Gabriel had prophesied, 
Whom John exulting had descried 

Within the virgin cloister laid. 
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He brooked the lowly crib and grot, 
And shrank not from the bed of straw ; 
A little milk fed Him whose law 

Ensures that birdlings hunger not. 


The angels to the Child-God sing 
And Heaven’s exultant choirs resound: 
A Shepherd have the shepherds found, 
Creator of all things and King. 

After events gave significance to the strange coin- 
cidence that while Patrick, a stranger, was preaching 
Christ in Ireland, Sedulius, an exile from Ireland, was 
hymning Him abroad, Having besought toward the end 
of the “Carmen Paschale”’ that his name be written 
‘ast on the list of the freemen of God,” he adds, in what 
some may discern Irish fashion: 


Great things I ask, but great art wont to give 
Thou Whom the faint in hope alone aggrieve. 
Hosts of his countrymen were soon to follow him, 

and, with a like boldness and humility of faith, to exem- 
plify in their lives and engrave deep on the heart of the 
continent the love of Christ that inspired the epilogue of 
his Paschal Song: 

O Christ! I pray Thee, grave within my heart 

Thy Truths Eternal which my verses chart, 

That seeking aye Thy will, Thou aiding me, 

I may find Heaven’s joys, my Chief, with Thee! 

M. KENNY, S.J. 


Cambridge University and the ‘‘Encyclopedia 


Britannica’’ 


The Senate of the University of Cambridge met last 
week to appoint a number of its members to serve on 
the Committee, or to use the accepted title, “the Syndi- 
cate,’ of the University Press. The Syndicate is re- 
sponsible for the direction of all the publishing and 
printing work done under the auspices of the University. 

Seven members of the Senate have taken the strong 
course of publicly appealing to their colleagues not to 
elect as a member of the Syndicate for the coming year 
“anyone who has shared the responsibility of the Syndi- 
cate in undertaking the publication of the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” Archdeacon Cunningham, of Trinity, in- 
vites other members of the Senate to join in this protest. 
He and his colleagues, who have taken this action, point 
out that the reelection of any of those who have been 
associated with the issuing of the new edition of the 
“Encyclopedia” from the University Press “might be 
regarded as the formal acceptance by the Senate of a 
policy which we believe is very generally condemned by 
members of the University and against which we desire 
to protest.” 

This development will come as a surprise to the public, 
which has certainly been led to. believe that the new 
edition of the “Encyclopedia” represented a work on 
which a world famous University was proud to have set 
its seal. This idea has been a great factor in securing 


subscriptions to the work. But Archdeacon Cunning- 
ham and his six fellow-members of the Senate are 
anxious to repudiate any responsibility for the work as 
belonging to the University, and complain that no clear 
statement has been issued of the basis on which the 
Syndicate agreed to its being issued from their Press: 


To quote the words of the protest: 


“No information has been given as to the rights 
which the University has acquired and the obligations 
which the University has incurred, but the publica- 
tion of this work, although, it has been undertaken 
by the Syndicate on their own authority, has not 
been treated as a transaction in the ordinary course 
of their business. It has been represented as the di- 
rect act of the University in its corporate capacity: 
Statements have been put forward that the Univer- 
sity has undertaken the publication as part of a defin- 
ite educational policy, and the prefatory note pre- 
fixed to the first volume, and dated from Cambridge, 
suggests to anyone, who is not acquainted with the’ 
facts, that the University is responsible for the prep- 
aration and production of the work. We believe that 
the reputation of the University has been injured by 
the representations which have been made, that this 
reputation has suffered and is suffering by the meth- 
ods taken to advertise the work, and on these 
grounds we enter our protest.” 


This is strong language. The members of the Senate 
responsible for the arrangement will hardly be able to 
avoid telling in their own defence the story of the trans- 
action with the promoters of the “Encyclopedia,” about 
which there is so far a strange obscurity. 

To understand something of what has happened one 
must go back a few years. The first edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” was issued at Edinburgh, in 
three volumes, more than a century ago. It grew in bulk 
and scope in successive editions, and was entirely recast 
and rewritten in the Ninth Edition, edited: for Messrs. 
Black, of Edinburgh, by Professors T. S. Baynes and 
W. Robertson Smith, of which the first volume was 
issued in 1875, and the twenty-fourth and last in 1888. - 
An index volume was added in the following year. 

It had a large sale among subscribers, but the in- 
evitable result of the publication having been spread over 
thirteen years was that by the time it was completed 
much of the mattér in the earlier volumes was out of 
date, and this militated against the further sale of the 
book. Messrs. Black had a large stock of remainders 
on hand, besides a set of stereo plates. They were ap- 
proached by a speculative American group, of which the 
centre was a Mr. Hooper. He entered into an arrange- 
ment’ for taking over this dead stock and the stereos, 
and began a splendidly organized advertising campaign 
for the sale of the work on the instalment plan in the 
United States. The “Encyclopedia” was boomed with 
advertisements and circulars and “follows up,” that made 
men feel they could not live happily without the twenty- 
four volumes and the big index. The sale went even 
beyond the expectations of the promoters. They had to 
use their stereos to reprint. 
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Having exhausted the field of buyers in America they 
planned a similar campaign in England. By a new 
stroke of genius Mr. Hooper associated the London 
Times with his enterprise. The work was so well pushed 
that subscriptions rolled in, despite the protests of 
critics, who pointed out that much of the book was out 
of date, that—for instance—the article on Africa spoke 
of Livingstone being last heard of somewhere beyond 
Tanganyika, and the map of Africa showed a blank where 
Johannesburg had arisen since it was printed, while the 
article on Electricity spoke of electric lighting being still 
in the pioneer stage. The Times met these criticisms by 
promising a series of supplementary volumes. These 
were issued, about a dozen of them, as the “Tenth Edi- 
tion,” with an atlas and a general index. For these a 
new subscription list was opened, and naturally most of 
those who had subscribed to the old volumes put their 
names down for them. Otherwise they would have been 
left with an out-of-date work of reference encumbering 
their shelves. 

At last the field of possible buyers had been covered. 
The Hooper group had done exceedingly well from a 
business point of view. But they dreamed of new 
worlds to conquer. Suddenly paragraphs in the news- 
papers announced that a completely new edition of 
the famous “Encyclopedia” was in preparation, a work 
that would sum up the science and scholarship of the 
twentieth century. The Times had been used to restart 
the sale of the old Ninth Edition. But there was a still 
better sponsor found for the Eleventh. It was announced 
that it would be printed at the University Press, at 
Cambridge, and issued from the publishing office of 
Cambridge University in London. The average member 
of the public naturally concluded that the new edition 
was hall-marked with the official approval of the Uni- 
versity—that it was in fact its work. 

What really had happened appears to have been that 
the promoters of the “Encyclopedia” had simply per- 
suaded the directors of the Press at Cambridge to do the 
printing and their business staff in London to handle 
the issue to the subscribers and booksellers. The 
“Encyclopedia” is certainly not the property of the Uni- 
versity. It is, I believe, the property of a registered 
joint stock company representing the old Hooper group, 
that so successfully engineered the sale of the old Ninth 
Edition and its supplement. They have used precisely 
‘the same methods to “boom” the sale, and they boast 
that it has been enormous. The clever way in which the 
impression has been created that the publication is part 
of a great educational movement prompted by the 
University of Cambridge Has helped to produce this re- 
sult, but it is now clear that a considerable party in the 
University Senate resents this association of their time- 
honored institution with this advertising boom, and is 
not flattered by the much-vaunted “Encyclopedia” being 
represented as the essence of Cambridge scholarship. 

A. Hiti1arp ATTERIDGE. 


The Ketteler Centenary 


Wilhelm Emmanuel von Ketteler, the illustrious 
Bishop of Mainz, the pioneer of the Catholic social move- 
ment, was born at Minster on Christmas Day, 1811. 
Emmanuel the grateful parents called him, in honor of 
the Word made flesh. Little did they know how pre- 
cious was to be that Christmas gift of theirs, not merely 
for themselves, but for the German people, and indeed 
for the whole Catholic world. The light of the star of 
Bethlehem which shone upon the cradle of that little one 
was never to fade from his life. His love for the poor 
and afflicted was a spark enkindled in his heart by the 
Christ-Child. He, too, was to be a high priest of Christ’s 
people, and the first words he addressed to his flock were 
a public “vow of poverty”: the avoidance of all super- 
fluity in his belongings, and the consecration to charity 
of himself and of all that he could spare from his episco- 
pal income. This pledge he solemnly kept, and when he 
died his death was like that fore-shadowed at the crib. 
There was nothing that he could leave to the world ex- 
cept his blessing and the result of his labors. 

Of magnificent and commanding presence, with clear- 
cut features and kindly yet penetrating glance, Bishop 
Ketteler exercised an irresistible power wherever he 
appeared. His voice could sway the largest audiences, 
and his written word was eloquently expressive of his 
great personality. Of the many “claims of reverence” 
that met in him we can here consider only one: his posi- 
tion as the founder and the leader of the Catholic social 
movement. 

His first utterance turned the eyes of all Germany upon 
him. It was in the memorable year 1848, when as 
pastor of Hopsten and representative of the Frankfurt 
Parliament he was called upon to speak at the grave of 
two deputies who had been brutally slain by a furious 
mob: “Who,” he asked, “are the murderers of our 
friends? Not altogether the frenzied men who have so 
mercilessly killed and mangled their victims, but rather 
they who have plucked the Faith from the hearts of the 
people.” He pointed to the appalling contrasts of pov- 
erty and greed, of misery and voluptuousness in the life 
about him, and to those false leaders who already had 
begun to set the poor against the rich, and who instead 
of striving to heal the wounds of society were only en- 
gaged in tearing them open more widely. There was in 
his voice neither terror nor despair, but only a strong, 
unconquerable hope in Christ and in His Church, the one 
salvation of mankind. 

That same year he delivered his six famous sermons on 
the “Social Questions of the Day” in the Cathedral of 
Mainz. He showed the supreme importance of the social 
problem, which neither politics nor change of government 
could ever solve. In clear, masterly phrase, he demon- 
strated how incompatible with the safe, orderly and 
peaceful management of industry is the false Com- 
munism, whose heir is the Socialism of to-day. He con- 
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trasted with it the true Christian Communism, by which 
the rich are taught the salutary lesson that to God alone, 
and not to them, belongs the absolute possession of the 
goods which are entrusted to them. They were the 
stewards of the Lord charged with serious Bis towards 
the laborer and the poor. 

Unlike the false leaders, whose popularity 
upon flattering the vanity an pandering to the passions 
of the multitude, in strong but gentle language he re- 
proved the faults of the poor themselves. The expres- 
sion “Property is theft” he denounced as a inonstrous lie 
but admitted that it contained a terrible truth. “We must 
labor entirely to destroy the truth in it,’ he said, “that 
it may once more become totally a lie.’ The purpose of 
God in permitting inequality of earthly goods was that 
charity and all the virtues of the social life might be prac- 
ticed. 

It was in the year 1848, a few weeks before the French 
revolution, that Marx flung upon the labor world the 
Communist manifesto, that contains in principle ail sub- 
sequent Socialist developments. The contrast between 
the founders of the.two opposing social movements, the 
Socialistic and the Catholic, presents a picture of absorb- 
ing interest. 

Both were working simultaneously, independently, and 
from different points of view, at the solution of the same 
problem. Both were born leaders of most remarkable 
gifts, of originality in thought, of boundless capacity for 
work, of fiery temperament, of utter fearlessness in the 
enunciation of their principles. Each was supreme in 
his field. “Marx stood higher, saw farther, took a wider, 
clearer, quicker survey than all of us,” said Engels, his 
co-laborer ; “Marx was a genius, we others were, at best, 
men of talent.” Ketteler, on the other hand, was no less 
unquestionably the greatest prelate in the social sphere. 
Marx, inspired with the hatred of the lost archangel. 
casting off all religion and belief in God, fulminated his 
thunders against the entire state of existing Society. 
Confusing abuses with inherent evils, he strove, under 
cover of materialistic evolution, to set class against class 
in a deadly conflict, lifting up the battle cry which was 
to arouse every latent passion of envy, greed and hatred 
in the hearts of his followers. “Expropriate the expro- 
priators!” was his summons to the people. Ketteler, on 
the contrary, urged on by the Spirit of God, came to bring 
peace and blessing to the world. With all the power of 
his high office, his majestic presence and his stirring elo- 
quence he fearlessly set his face against the oppression of 
the poor, the injustice of the law, the godlessness of the 
schools, and the usurpation of the authority of the 
Church by the State. To these last two causes he rightly 
attributed in largest measure the abject poverty of the 
masses. He came to minister spiritually and temporally 
to the wants of the poor and to reorganize the working 
classes. That many of the conditions he describes no 
longer exist is due to his initiative, and the future de- 
velopment both of industry and of organization, which 


depends 


he clearly foretold, has introduced mighty changes in the 
social problem. 

According to Marxian philosophy, the root of all the 
world’s evil, of vice as well as of poverty, is purely eco- 
nomic, and therefore a state of prosperity and universal 
virtue can be effected only by economic causes. This is 
the essential doctrine of the Marxian theory; for if men 
remain such as they are the Socialistic commonwealth 
must clearly be impossible. The Socialists themselves: 
confess it. Ketteler’s mind saw:further. He too recog- 
nized the economic causes and pointed them out; but be- 
neath them all, in the soil untotched by Marx or Engels, 
he found the real root of all disorder, original sin. 

“How is it possible,’ he asked, “that on the one hand 
we see rich men, in the face of the most elementary 
laws of nature and without a qualm of conscience, wast- 
ing their substance riotously, while the poor are starving 
and the children degenerate? How is it possible for us. 
to relish superfluities whilst our brothers are in want of. 
the barest necessaries of life? How is it possible that 
our hearts do not break in the midst of revelry and song 
when we think of the sick poor who in the heat of the 
fever are stretching out their hands for refreshment and. 
no one is by to give it to them?” Then after describing: 
the saddest of all sights, the little children growing up: 
in vice and sin, he continues: “And on the other hand, 
how is it possible that the poor and their godless se- 
ducers, contrary to all natural right and all common 
sense, embrace the absurd theory of false Communism, 
and look to it for salvation, though it is so evident that. 
it would drag all humanity down to its ruin?” The 
answer, he says is to be found in the doctrine of original 
sin, without which man must remain a mystery to himself. 
Christ and His Church alone can afford the remedy. 

When Ketteler was raised to the dignity of Bishop of 
Mainz, a new sphere of usefulness was thrown open to 
him. He soon showed that he was not, like Marx, a 
mere theorist; nor, like Lassalle, a utopian agitator. He 
was practical even to the least detail. He understood that. 
the first conditions for social regeneration were the re- 
ligious life, the Catholic school and the Catholic press- 
After a bitter fight against the surviving Josephism and 
kindred state oppression he succeeded in founding with- 
in his diocese a truly Catholic seminary. He allowéd him- 
self no rest until he had introduced all the religious orders 
necessary for the countless charitable and educational 
works projected by him. He organized Christian labor 
associations of the most varied kinds and spread those 
already in existence, and towards the end of his life was. 
actively engaged in planning the foundation of a society 
for the erection of workingmen’s homes. He even de- 
sired to test the advantages of voluntary cooperative 
labor; but although he communicated with Lassallé upon 
this subject his work was not to be based upon Lassallian 
principles. A voluntary Christian Communism was an 
ideal which he always dearly cherished. 

Perhaps most remarkable was the wisdom shown im 
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his proposed legislative enactments. We quote from the 
draft of a political program drawn up by him in which 
che makes the following demands on the Government: 

“1. Reorganization of the craft and labor classes. 

“2. Legal protection for working children and women 
‘against capitalistic greed, 

“3. Labor protection by laws to restrict the hours of 
Jabor and establish the Sunday rest. 

“4. Legal protection to provide for the health and 
morality of laborers in their places of work. 

“5. Appointment of inspectors to supervise these pro- 
tective laws enacted in favor of labor.” 

Each of these regulations, down to definite practical 
details elsewhere indicated by him, has actually been 
adopted by the Government, and if Germany to-day 
stands foremost among the nations of Europe for her in- 
telligent labor legislation it is largely due to the wisdom 
and enterprise of Bishop Ketteler. He himself was a 
member of the Centre Party until, owing to existing cir- 
cumstances, he deemed it more consonant with his epis- 
copal dignity to withdraw from the conflicts of parlia- 
‘mentary debates. Yet what is most admirable and what 
‘most endears him to our hearts is the fact that amid all 
these great undertakings he could always find time for 
this ceaseless visits to the poor and the afflicted. His 
means, his time and all his strength he looked upon, in 
the spirit of a divine and apostolic Communism, as be- 
jJonging to them. 

“He was my great precursor in the social field,” the 
“Pope of the workingmen,”’ Leo XIII, could truly say of 
him upon whose grave the Catholic laborers of Germany 
in tender affection placed their wreath this year, with the 
inscription: “The Bishop of the Workingmen.” 

JosEPH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


The Deaf and Dumb 


After reading the editorial on the “Britannica and the 
Deaf Mutes” in AmertcaA of November 18, and Father 
McCarthy’s letter on “Perverting St. Augustine” in the 
same number, I was sorely puzzled. Father McCarthy 
had spent “a reasonable’’ time over “the eleven ponder- 
ous tomes of the saint’ and found but one reference to 
the deaf and dumb, which indeed, far from regarding 
them as desperately deficient, refers to their method of 
communication with praise. The Rev. Arnold Paine, 
M.A., of Oxford, after a month of search and inquiry, 
was unable to find the offensive quotation; he frankly 
admitted that he had copied it from a previous edition of 
‘the “Britannica.” Now, what puzzled me was this: 
where did the author of the article in the ninth edition 
find the quotation? He or the person from whom he got 
it could not, surely, have invented it. The great doctor 
must have made some statement or other similar to the 
one attributed to him, otherwise it could not have oc- 
«curred to anyone to quote him in support of it. 

I took down the index volume to Canon Caillau’s edi- 


tion of St. Augustine’s works and found, as Father Mc- 
Carthy had found, but one reference to the deaf and 
dumb—Liber de Quantitate Anime, chap. 18. St. Au- 
gustine asks Evodius: “Didn’t you see the handsome and 
polished young man at Milan who is dumb, and so deaf 
that he cannot understand others except by the move- 
ment of the body, and makes himself understood in no 
other way?” 

I next turned to Herder’s “Kirchenlexikon.” In the 
article entitled “Taubstummenunterricht” (Instruction of 
Deaf Mutes) Habingsreither tells us that in ancient times 
little or no attention was given to deaf mutes, “Aris- 
totle,” he says, “regards hearing as the sense through 
which education is received; hence he is of opinion that 
those born blind can be more easily educated than those 
born deaf and dumb (De Sensu et Sensibili, I, 9). Con- 
sequently he does not look on the education of deaf mutes 
as something impossible. St. Augustine follows the same 
opinion. Interpreting the text Rom. X, 17 he says (Con- 
tra Julian, III, chap. 4): ‘This defect (of being born 
blind) impedes faith, for one born deaf cannot acquire 
knowledge for himself.” 

I looked up the reference to Aristotle’s peri aistheseos 
kat aistheton and found that, although some liberties had 
been taken with the original, it was in the main correct. 
Aristotle does not say that “hearing is the sense through 
which education is received,’ but that “in an accidental 
manner hearing is of the greatest importance for the ex- 
ercise of the intellect.” 

Having fared well thus far, I proceeded to verify the 
quotation from St. Augustine. His Contra Julianum 
Pelagianum, Lib, III, c. 4 does not contain even the 
shadow of a reference to deaf mutes or to St. Paul’s 
“faith cometh by hearing.” Thinking that perhaps the 
Opus Imperfectum contra Julianum was meant, I 
searched for the reference there, but with equal ill suc- 
cess. (Herder’s “Konversationslexikon” gives the same 
false reference as the “Kirchenlexikon.”) So I set to 
work to read the whole of the third book of the Contra 
Julianum Pelagianum. My patience was soon rewarded. 
Chapter X contained the “incriminating” passage. 
Julian had maintained that men were endowed with the 
dower of innocence at their birth. “We agree with you,” 
Augustine answers, “as far as personal sins are con- 
cerned: but since you (and the Pelagians) deny that they 
are subject to original sin, tell me whose fault is it that 
such great innocence is sometimes born blind, sometimes 
deaf? The latter defect hinders even faith itself, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the Apostle, who says: ‘Faith 
then cometh by hearing.’” (Quod vitium etiam tpsam 
impedit fidem ,Apostolo testante qui dicit: Igitur fides 
cx auditu.) 

What does St. Augustine say in this passage, in which 
he is supposed to have “erred so amazingly”? Merely 
this: Corporal defects and infirmities are consequences 
of Original Sin. One of the greatest of these defects is 
deafness, because it is an impediment to the faith. The 
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saint does not say that deafness makes the reception of 
faith impossible. As every student of Latin knows, 
impedire is the opposite of expedire and literally means 
“to entangle one’s feet in a snare.” On the use of this 
word the famous German philologist, Dr. Hermann 
Menge, says: “Jmpedire signifies to make more difficult, 
to prevent a thing from going forward; to place an ob- 
stacle in the way: 1mpedire aliquem in jure suo, alicuius 
profectionem, opus, studia”’ (Lat. Synonymik No. 75.) 

It need hardly be mentioned that neither St. Paul nor 
St. Augustine speaks of faith in infants, but of faith in 
adults, viz., assent to the truths of revelation, which are 
ordinarily proposed to us by word of mouth. Words are 
merely symbols of ideas, but by no means the only sym- 
bols. Hence St. Paul does not say that faith comes by 
hearing only. St. Augustine knew right well that deaf 
mutes were not inaccessible to instruction, for he posi- 
tively says in the passage quoted above from the treatise 
De Quantitate Anime that the young man whom he had 
seen in Milan could understand others and make himself 
understood by means of signs. 

To sum up: 

1) St. Augustine did not declare “that the deaf could 
have no faith,” since “faith comes by hearing only.” He 
says that deafness from birth puts an obstacle in the way 
of faith—an assertion which no one in his senses will 
contest. 

2) He does not make his statement as an interpreta- 
tion of Rom. X, 17, as the “Kirchenlexicon” would have 
us believe. He merely quotes a well-known text of St. 
Paul in support of his contention that to be born deaf is 
a great defect, and an impediment to the reception of the 
Faith, 

3) He had seen a young man at Milan “honestissimi 
corporis et elegantissime urbanitatis” who, though deaf 
and dumb, could communicate with others by signs. 
Hence it is absurd to say that he “doomed all those born 
deaf to a life of darkness and ignorance.” 

4) St. Augustine does not quote St. Paul as saying 
that “faith comes by hearing alone”; he was no interpo- 
lator of texts, and he probably took his texts at first hand, 
not from “foolish comments of subsequent writers.” 

5) Aristotle did not think that “the deaf could not 
acquire knowledge.” He says that “the blind are more 
intelligent than the deaf and dumb.” 

6) Even if St. Augustine had believed that those born 
deaf and dumb could never come to the knowledge of 
God and His Revelation, and the means of salvation, 
this would by no means imply that he damned them to 
Hell. As a good Catholic he would have argued thus: 
These deaf mutes buried here were either baptized as 
children, and then, remaining children all their lives as far 
as moral responsibility is concerned, they went straight 
to Heaven when they died; or they were not baptized, 
and in that case they will go where all the unbaptized 
children go. If they were not baptized in their infancy, 
they could have been baptized at any time later on, and 


confirmed too, and thus attained eternal salvation. If 
the deaf and dumb are “doomed to a life of darkness and 
ignorance here,” it is simply impossible for them to be 
eternally damned hereafter. But, thank God, they can 
come to the knowledge and the love of the truth, and 
thanks to devoted priests like Father McCarthy the num- 
ber of deaf mutes perfectly instructed in their holy re- 
ligion is increasing from day to day. 
GEORGE METLAKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Cambridge Disowns the ‘‘Britannica’’ 


Lonpon, December 8, 1911. 

I sent you last week the protest made by a group of 
prominent members of the University of Cambridge 
against the reelection to the University Press Syndicate 
of any of the Syndics who had been concerned in the 
publication of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” On Tues- 
day last the promoters of the protest issued the following 
announcement : 

“In a protest which we circulated last Friday we 
stated that we feared that the reappointment of any- 
one who had shared in the responsibility of the Syn- 
dicate in connection with the publication of the ‘En- 
cyclopedia Britannica’ might be regarded as the 
formal acceptance of a policy which we believed to 
be very generally condemned by members of the 
University, and while raising no question as to the 
character of the work, we invited other members of 
the Senate to join in this protest against the action 
of the Syndics. 

“We write now to thank those who have done so, 
and to inform them that there is no need for further 
action, as no proposal is made for the reappointment 
of the Syndics who are retiring. We have learned 
from the letters that have reached us that there is a’ 
deep and widespread feeling in Cambridge, and out- 
side Cambridge, with regard to the question which 
we raised; and the accuracy of our statements 
has not been called in question. Our protest has al- 
ready served its purpose; it has made clear to the 
public that the responsibility for the publication and 
advertisement of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ rests 
with the Syndics, and not with the University : it has 
prevented the possibility of any misinterpretation of 
the Senate’s attitude, which would have been nat- 
ural, if the reappointment of any Syndic had been 
proposed and tacitly accepted.” 


A public discussion has been thus avoided by the 
members of the Press Syndicate not asking for reelec- 
tion. If they had done so there would have been a very 
striking revelation of the strength of University opinion 
behind the protest movement. . 

It must be noted that the objection raised is not to the 
contents of the “Encyclopzedia,” but to the action of the 
Press Syndics in allowing responsibility, for what it had 
taken no official part in producing, to be thrust on the 
University, and its honored name to be utilized in the 
organization of an advertising campaign. In this cam- 
paign there is no doubt that the impression was con- 
veyed that the new edition of the “Encyclopedia” was 
an official publication of the University of Cambridge. 

As a sample of the way in which this propaganda was 
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worked we may take the letter addressed to the London 
Spectator by the Secretary of the University Press Syn- 
dicate in September, 1910, on the eve of the publication 
of the work. He spoke of the coming issue of the book 
as an epoch-making event, pointed out that it marked a 
new development of university work, the modern uni- 
versity, through the medium of the printing press, estab- 
lishing direct relations with the English-speaking world, 
and went on to say: 

“This eleventh edition, which has been eight years in 
preparation, is a fresh and original survey of the. world’s 
knowledge. : It will therefore be offered to the 
public by the University of Cambridge in the hope and 
belief that it will be found a trustworthy guide to sound 
learning, and an instrument of culture of world-wide 
influence.” 

It was talk like this that made the English-speaking 
public not unnaturally conclude that the “Encyclopaedia” 
was something more than the speculation of a mere pub- 
lishing company—that it had been planned, organized, 
carried through and given to the public by a great uni- 
versity with its official guarantee that it represented the 
sum of contemporary scholarship and science. No won- 
der there was a rush of orders, amounting, we are told, 
to the total value of over a million sterling in the first six 
months. 

But the “Encyclopedia” was really complete except 
for the final touches on the proof sheets when it estab- 
lished a first connection with Cambridge by the arrange- 
ment for printing and publishing. The eight years of 
editorial work were all over. Al! details had been settled, 
down to the choice of paper for printing. It is even said 
that a great part of the book was already in the form of 
stereotype plates. And it was not till July 31, 1910, that 
the negotiations with the University Press were con- 
cluded and the work was handed over to the Press for 
production. Then began the advertising boom, with the 
dexterous parading of the university in the forefront of 
it all. No wonder that there has been a growing protest 
in the university against such tactics. The wonder is 
that it did not come to a head much sooner. 

Pa alia 


A Lesson from Limerick 


Leo XIII declared a Catholic newspaper in a parish 
a continual mission for good, and it follows that an anti- 
Catholic or immoral newspaper is a continual mission for 
evil. Unfortunately the missioners of evil are immeas- 
urably more numerous and aggressive, and not infre- 
quently they have the parish all to themselves. These 
statements are threadbare from iteration, Pulpits, lec- 
ture halls and conventions have been echoing them in a 
hundred forms as long as we remember, and all the 
while the literature of evil has been growing worse and 
more widespread and the Catholic press spending much 
of its energy in a perennial struggle for existence, 

Conditions in England seem to be even worse. The 
National Vigilance Association of London, a non-sec- 
“tarian body, has just issued a pamphlet deploring the 
myriad “publication of unwholesome garbage, the daily 
and weekly collection of everything of news of a sensa- 
tional, prurient and horrible nature” by papers which, 
“depending for their existence on fostering a vitiated 
taste and the creation of an appetite for the dreadful 
and uncleanly suggestive, find their way in hundreds of 
thousands of copies into English homes.” Analyzing 
the contents of five of these “Sunday” papers, it finds 


the average: 12 columns, divorce cases; 6% columns, 
murders; 2 columns, scandals; 2 columns, matrimonial 
cases ; 2 columns, sexual crimes and “painful cases” ; and 
it asks: ‘What can be done to check this vampire press 
that enriches itself by the unearthing of all the foul 
occurrences which stain humanity, serving them spiced 
and embellished for their misguided readers?” 

New legislation was suggested, but the president of 
the Association, Lord Aberdeen, the Irish Viceroy, has- 
tened to tell them of a better remedy he had found in 
Ireland. The people of Limerick had “rallied for the 
protection of their homes against the importation of ob- 
jectionable papers from the other side of the channel” and 
had proved “that there is no need for any community to 
submit tamely to the injurious incursions of an evil 
trade.’ Limerick, he declared, had stopped this trade in 
a week or two, and we have since learned that all Ireland 
is copying its methods. The manner of its doing should 
prove instructive. 


Among the consequences of proximity to England, the 
corrupt British press, which Lord Aberdeen denounces, 
can reach Ireland on the date of publication before its 
people are awake. As the “Sunday” paper is not an Irish 
institution, the British purveyors had the field to them- 
selves. They supplied the market liberally, and the mar- 
ket created the demand. Over 40,000 copies of this 
“vampire press” were distributed in Dublin, and in 
Limerick and other cities and towns in like proportion. 
The priests denounced them, of course, and so did the 
Gaelic League; agents were visited here and there, and 
not a few promised to discontinue the sale, but under 
the pressure of competition they generally relapsed. The 
Catholic Truth Society spread its excellent publications 
and the annual Conferences passed strong resolutions 
against pernicious literature, but still this worst form of 
“Anglicisation” was growing in volume and effect. 
Nearly all the papers and addresses at the last Truth 
Society Conference in Dublin warned the people against 
this danger, but there was not much hope of better re- 
sults than such warnings had produced before. 


A few days later, before all the delegates had returned 
to their homes, there was a surprising change. When 
some men were discussing measures to be taken against 
the Sunday paper inundation in Limerick, Father O’Con- 
nor, a young priest who had given much attention to the 
matter said: “The way to stop it, is to stop it.” He out- 
lined a plan of campaign, named a Vigilance Committee 
of Gaelic Leaguers and Catholic pressmen who had 
proved themselves zealous and resolute, and set them to 
work, Though trainloads of unclean literature were 
wont to be distributed every Sunday, in two weeks no 
objectionable paper could be bought or sold in Limerick. 

The committee having visited the news agents and 
vendors, and received from each a pledge to receive 
or sell none of the papers listed as objectionable, pro- 
ceeded to see to it that the promises were kept. Mean- 
while the clergy, with the earnest approval of the Bishop, 
were working on the lever of public opinion. This was 
ready to their hand, for Limerick is probably the most 
intensely Catholic city in Ireland. The numerous 
churches, secular and regular, may be seen filled with 
men kneeling around the confessionals on a Saturday 
evening, but the most striking evidence of masculine 
Catholicity is noticeable in the fine church of the Re- 
demptorists, known locally as “the holy fathers.” They 
have a men’s Confraternity that numbers over five thou- 
sand, who assemble every Monday night to recite the 
Rosary and Office of our Lady and sing to the Lord in 
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unison, Long before the Gaelic League was started the 
director of the Confraternity was a Gaelic speaker, as 
is the present General of the Redemptorists, and so it 
happened that Gaelic became the official language of 
the Confraternity. On a certain Sunday sermons were 
preached in every church against corrupt literature, and 
Father Gleason, C.SS.R., addressed his Confraternity in 
Gaelic, urging them in the name of Padruig and Brigid 
and Columcille to purge Limerick of the poison that 
came to tnem in the language of the Gall. 

Practical steps were taken to give permanent effect to 
the spirit that was aroused. The newsboys were formed 
into a Guild of the Confraternity, and having received 
Communion in a body, were each given a badge of mem- 
bership. The men promised to buy from, and the local 
newspapers to supply, only venders who wore the badge 
of the guild. The boys proved loyal, with the exception 
of one who was temporarily lured by a British agent’s 
promises of a suit of clothes and a gold watch, but 
soon repenting, he repudiated the contract and returned 
to the ranks of the faithful. Thirty newsdealers having 
signed the pledge proffered by the committee, received 
the shop notice: “We sell clean literature only,” The 
British companies tried to secure Protestants and Jews 
as agents but without avail. Their wares could not even 
be unloaded. The committee, accompanied by some hun- 
dreds of sturdy men, met the Sunday morning trains 
and advised the agents to readdress the huge newspaper 
consignments to London. Their advice was followed. 
Some soldiers got hold of the papers sent to the barracks, 
but only for a moment. The papers were torn up, and it 
was regarded as a remarkable proof of the people’s self- 
control that the soldiers were not molested, Limerick 
was made absolutely clean of newspaper garbage. 

Measures were also taken to keep it so. There were 
distributed at the churches some 20,000 pledge-cards to 
this effect: “I promise and pledge (1), not to buy, re- 
ceive, read, or allow in my house any books, periodicals 
or newspapers that spread, foster or encourage vice; 
(2), to support the Catholic press and have introduced 
into my house at least one Catholic weekly newspaper, 
or one Catholic magazine.” <A like number of leaflets 
were also distributed containing a list of Catholic papers 
and magazines, and blanks for applications and subscrip- 
tions. These leaflets when filled up were returned to the 
churches, which handed them over to the newsagents or 
newsboys, whose duty it will be to deliver the papers 
weekly to the subscribers. All these methods have been 
copied in Dublin, Wexford, Clonmel, Waterford and 
various other centres, and it will be well to ponder the 
results. 

First, the importation of immoral newspapers has been 
stopped, at least for the present. Second, the news 
venders have more than recouped their losses by the sale 
of clean literature. The Catholic papers have become 
firmly established and are actually, as Pope Leo desired, 
“a continual mission in every parish.” Catholic and truly 
Irish papers are given an opportunity to increase their 
value and content, and the Gaelic League, which is 
mainly an organization for the preservation and diffu- 
sion of Catholic thought, literature and traditions, has 
obtained a new and powerful leverage for the attainment 
of its ideals. Encouraged by this turn of events, they 
are devising a scheme for advertising suitable reading 
matter of a national and Catholic character, and the 
kindred industrial associations have published a circular 
urging Irish publishers to issue cheap publications of 
this nature in the interest of Irish trade. Third, a few 


Irish dailies, which have been copying the methods of 
the proscribed British journals, have been given notice 
that if they do not quickly discard such practices, they 
will be similarly dealt with by the Vigilance Committees. 
A lockout was recently proclaimed by British execu- 
tives. It was not very effective in Ireland, but sufficiently 
striking to afford an estimate of its efficiency when prop- 
erly applied. The Irish methods of suppression cannot 
be employed in the United States; but the positive 
methods of supporting Catholic literature are well 
within the power of every Catholic community. Clergy 
and laity, pastors, Catholic Federationists, and all who 
are interested in the preservation of Christian purity 
should take them into thoughtful and earnest considera- 
tion. To the Limerick pledge-cards and leaflets were 
attached the mottoes: ““The most religious people in the 
world, if they only read bad newspapers, will at the end 
of thirty years become a nation of unbelievers.” (Car- 
dinal Pie.) “I would make any sacrifice, even to the 
pawning of my ring, pectoral cross and soutane, in order 
to support a Catholic newspaper.” (Pope Pius X.) 
MiceaL MacDiarMmuip. 


Paris Workmen and the Sisters of the Assumption 


Paris, December 6, 1911. 

During the last fortnight the Catholic workmen of 
Paris have given a lesson of steady, persevering energy 
to their fellow Catholics. Readers of America are 
aware that, with the brutality that characterized its pro- 
ceedings whenever religious are concerned, the Govern- 
ment sent adrift the Little Sisters of the Assumption at 
Lyons, a large body of policemen being employed to 
expel these devoted women from houses that are their 
rightful property. 

These “Little Sisters,” as they are affectionately called 
by their clients, were founded forty years ago and are 
an offshoot of the flourishing Congregation of the As- 
sumption. They are literally the “general servants” of 
the poor. It is they who, when the mother of a family is 
incapacitated by illness, cook the dinner, wash and dress 
the children, tidy the poor dwelling; they go wherever 
they are asked, except to the rich, and work from morn- 
ing to night with a sweetness, a cheerfulness and an 
efficiency that are common to them all. 

Their institute has developed with extraordinary ra- 
pidity ; they have houses in all the big French towns, in 
England, in Rome, in the United States, in South Amer- 
ica, etc. Though vocations are plentiful, demands for 
new foundations are more plentiful still, and have to be 
regretfully put aside by the heads of this Congregation. 
When news reached the Paris faubourgs of the expulsion 
at Lyons, the workmen whose wives and children have. 
been nursed by the Little Sisters took fright. Many of 
these men are converts, whom the active charity of a 
Sister has brought back to the practice of their long- 
forgotten religious duties; they are banded together in 
“Brotherhoods” and meet, once a month, in the Sisters’ 
Chapel to perform certain devotions in common. On 
hearing that the scenes enacted at Lyons were to be re- 
peated in Paris, they decided to defend their own Sisters, 
and it was a curious and touching sight to see with what 
energy and perseverance they laid their plans. The Paris 
workman, at his best, is singularly quick witted, recep- 
tive and generous, and these men, to whom “time is 
money,” now forgot their own interests to throw them- 
selves heart and soul into the strugele. 

Placards were posted on the walls of the faubourgs, 
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petitions were circulated and were promptly covered with 
thousands of signatures; deputies and ministers were 
interviewed, and, while their campaign was being carried 
on, the threatened convents were assiduously watched 
by their humble friends, 

Those who had occasion to see the workmen of Gre- 
nelle, Puteaux and Levallois during those anxious days 
will not easily forget the experience. The Mother House 
of the Little Sisters is at Grenelle; it is there that their 
founders’ are buried, that their novices are trained, and 
there, too, the old and infirm Sisters come back to die. 
The Grenelle workmen would hardly bear to lose sight 
of the big white house that lay under the shadow of so 
cruel a trial. They came at five in the morning to see 
if all was quiet, and again after their day’s work was 
over to offer their services to the nuns and to organize 
proceedings for the morrow. “If they turn you out, 
ma socur, all our homes are open to receive you,” they 
said, and the poorest among them would have been proud 
to receive the fugitives had things come to the worst. 

To the prompt and energetic action of the working 
classes was added a general protest in the French papers. 
With the exception of one or two rabid, low-class papers, 


the press was unanimous in blaming the Government’s . 


action at Lyons as unwise and needlessly brutal. Pierre 
Loti, the well-known Academician, an avowed unbe- 
liever, several leading Protestants, and even the chief 
Jewish Rabbi in Paris, joined their protestations to those 
of the Catholics. Placing themselves on the standpoint 
of humanity and of individual liberty, they boldly at- 
tacked the cowardly campaign carried on against women 
whose only offense is that they are religious; women who 
minister to the wants of the poor regardless of their 
creed—indeed, if the Little Sisters have a preference it 
is for those to whose physical miseries are added the 
unhappiness and rebellion born of unbelief. It is to 
these that they most willingly tender their loving service, 
and if, as generally happens, the Socialistic or free- 
thinking workmen became their friends, the change is 
the result of their sweet charity, never of their preaching. 
There can be no doubt that if the Little Sisters of the 
Assumption escape destruction in Paris, it will be owing 
to the joint action of the French press and of the Cath- 
olic workmen. But the campaign will also be of use to 
the latter ; they will have realized what a group of active, 
tenacious, united and fearless Catholics may accomplish 
in the defence of justice and religion, and their attitude 
in the future will be all the stronger because of this real- 
ization. ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


The Portuguese Upheaval 


Among the champions of the Catholic cause in South 
America, the last place is surely not to be assigned to 
El Pueblo of Buenos Aires, from whose columns we take 
the following serious reflections on Portuguese affairs. 
We give it for what it is worth: 


. “Tf after the first intoxication the men of the Portu- 
guese republic had been able to free themselves from the 
fumes of anti-cleriealism and the choice viands of Free- 
masonry, the new régime would have had nothing to fear 
from outside enemies and would have had only friends 
in Portugal. Much has been said about the Portuguese 
uprising, but little has been said about its true causes, for 
those mentioned, such as the debts of King Carlos and 
the effects of the republican propaganda, were super- 


ficial episodes which would signify nothing in a country 
where there were not deepseated causes of unrest and 
discontent. What ruined the dynasty of the Bragangas 
and what makes its restoration impossible was the way 
in which the property of the State was squandered. It 
is hard to form a notion of what the monarchist parties 
which took turns in office were capable of perpetrating. 
Being a.poor and not very productive country, yet prod-. 
igal in spending, Portugal could not sate its politicians 
without. recourse to foreign countries. Now, when the 
resources of a country are squandered, and it becomes 
poor while fattening foreign companies, discontent must 
come, and after discontent, disgust. 

“When visiting that country a few years ago, I per- 
ceived @ silent hostility not against the ministry but 
against the king. There was no particular sympathy for 
a republic, but there was great antipathy towards the 
reigning house. The secret societies knew how to profit 
by the circumstances and especially they knew how to 
control the king, for they took advantage of his financial 
straits to make him a virtual prisoner and to lead him to 
perdition. Whoever does not know Portugal, a country 
which is very little known even in Europe, may believe 
in the restoration of the monarchy by the Catholic party 
and may also believe the stories spread by the present 


_government about an attempted restoration by the Cath- 


olics. The new government is bound to justify in some 
way its wholesale confiscation of Church property, which, 
we may say in parenthesis, has already, in great part, 
disappeared in the shape of rewards to revolutionists and 
of sacrifice sales, and therefore it harps upon the clerical 
peril as if there were such a thing. For my part, I be- 
lieve that Portugal has seen the end of the monarchy, at 
least of the house of Braganca, not so much on account 
of young Manoel as on account of the tendencies of his 
house. 


“The most striking phenomenon of the Portuguese 
revolution was the adhesion of a great part of the clergy 
to the republic. During the first months that fact caused) 
great astonishment in Europe and prompted many & 
newspaper man, who did not understand the case, to pro~ 
nounce it a blow at the Vatican. On the contrary, if the 
republic had not hurled itself into the anti-clerical pit, it 
would have found its strongest support among the Cath- 
olics. 


“During the last years of Dom Carlos the two parties, 
Moderates and Progressists, both of which made a dis- 
graceful use of power, found themselves face to face 
with an angered people. It was then that, to save them- 
selves, they could think of nothing better than anti-cler- 
ical laws, timid at first and then barefaced. But these 
laws always had two characteristics, one of which was 
a seeming curb on clericalism and the other, which never 
failed, was some solid advantage for the cabinet. Few 
of the true Catholics were with the monarchy, for, such 
was the powerlessness of the Bragangas, they had been 
cast into the maws of the sects for the sake of saving the 
dynasty. If Franco could have continued long enough in 
power to proceed against ex-ministers for crimes com- 
mitted in office, he might have saved the day; but it was 
too late. ; 

“Such being the state of affairs, those who wish the 
restoration of the monarchy are not the people in gen- 
eral; they are those who found in the monarchy the 
furtherance of their personal interests, those who shine 
less to-day than yesterday. This is a great lesson taught 
by history, and it ought not to be lost upon the remain- 
ing Latin kingdoms.” 
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A Little Child Shall Lead Them 


The majestic words with which the Roman Martyrol- 
ogy announces the birth of the Man-God are like a solemn 
roll-call in the courts of heaven! Patriarch and Prophet 
and King are summoned to the cradle of the Expected 
of nations and the Desired of the everlasting hills. Ages 
and centuries hover for a moment over the lowly crib 
of the new-born Babe. Time itself stops in its flight by 
the lonely cave on Bethlehem’s slopes, and bows before 
the Eternal, now clothed in the frail vesture of our mor- 
tality. What child of the Caesars was ever welcomed 
into the world with such lordly phrase, with such im- 
perial heraldings! The Child of prophecy comes. The 
heavens open and rain down the Just. The mysterious 
cycle of years is complete. A Virgin conceives and 
brings forth a Son. A Cesar? In the halls of Augus- 
tus? In the palaces of kings? In power? In glory? 
Not there. Where, then, shall we find Him? 

Look and see. Go to Bethlehem. There He lies, the 
Promised One, the hope of Israel and of the world. 
A bleak hillside! A rocky cave! A stable! A village 
Maid! A poor carpenter! A helpless Babe! There is 
our King! There is our God! Let us not marvel too 
much! Let not our faith be staggered at the awful sight! 
Let us not falter in our adoration and our love! We 
adore that Child, for He is the Son of God. He is the 
Ancient of days. He is the Beginning and the End, 
the Alpha and the Omega. Born in time, He is before 
time was. A Virgin’s Son, made of a woman, He it is 
“by whom all things were made.” His infant frame 
is fashioned of the clay of which Adam was moulded, 
but He is the Creator and Lord of all! Voiceless and 
dumb, save for the feeble wail of suffering; helpless in- 
fancy, He is the Wisdom of God, the inspiration of 
Prophet and holy Seer. His infant cry will thrill the 
heart of humanity. His voice will silence the demons 


and the lying oracles of the pagan world, and reecho 
down the aisles of time, with majestic harmonies and the 
tidings of an undying hope and a deathless love. He is 
the Word of God. 

He comes into the world like a poor man’s son, help- 
less, unheeded, unknown. But for four thousand years ~ 
Earth has longed for Him. From the mountain-tops of 
vision, sun-lit with the radiance of another world, the 
Prophets have strained their unwearied eyes for the 
splendors of His dawning. In the schools of Athens 
and Rome, in the forests of Germany, by the banks of 
the Euphrates, dimly, indistinctly, suffering humanity 
murmured His name. He is the unknown God whom 
Athenians worshipped on the hill of Mars. He is the 
Adonai, Jehovah, whose-hallowed name His chosen peo- 
ple dared not speak. A helpless babe, He clasps His 
hands around Mary’s neck, as He fondly clings to the 
loving shelter of that virginal bosom and that mother’s 
heart. Yet those hands have laid the bases and carved 
the buttresses of the everlasting hills; they can fling 
open the portals of life and death. 

“He came unto His own, and His own received Him 
not.” His people reject Him. Bethlehem, the city of 
His fathers, bars its homes against Him. But lo! The 
dromedaries of Madian and Epha from Arabia’s desert | 
and Sabcea’s shores swing bravely on across the waste 
of sand. The bronzed faces of the Wise Men are lifted 
to the heavens watching for the star,—His star, the 
star of Jacob, now flashing its brightness upon the world. 
Soon the kings of the East are at His feet, and adore 
Him. They kneel where humble shepherds came to 
worship and to pray. Rejected and outcast though He 
be, that Child becomes humanity’s leader. He has al- 
ready begun His conquests; He has conquered the 
mighty, He has won the lowly and the poor. Of His 
kingship over the heart of man there will be no end. 
The Child of Bethlehem, the Man of Nazareth and of 
Golgotha will pass down the long avenues of time. All 
that is noblest in humanity will acclaim Him as its 
Lord and its God. He will stand in the gloom of the 
catacombs, in the dust and blood of the arena, and ma- 
tron and maid and gray-haired sire, pontiff and priest, 
for His sweet sake, for the radiant beauty and majesty 
of His thorn-crowned yet kingly brow, for His good- 
ness, for His love, will suffer and bleed and die. He 
will go to the youth in the flush of pride, to the virgin 
in the splendor of her innocence, and, putting His cross 
on their shoulders, say but one word, “Follow Me,” 
and with Him they will climb the rugged crest of an- 
other Calvary. For the Child of Bethlehem will genius 
unfold the secrets of nature and of the Heart of God. 
For Him will the poet’s lyre be attuned to seraphic 
harmonies, the orator’s lips anointed with sacred fire. 
To Him kings and warriors will dedicate their jeweled 
crown and their conquering sword. To the outcast of 
the crib the sorrowing and the poor will turn in their 
loneliness and agony. He is their brother, their God, 
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their friend. He is theirs; for His palace is a stable, 
His: sceptre poverty. 

The Church does well, then, to herald the coming of 
her infant King with such stately and solemn proclama- 
tion. For Christ is “yesterday, to-day, the same for- 
ever. ime and eternity are His. The centuries are 
called after Him. Even His enemies must date their 
birth and the hours of their ephemeral victories from 
the day and the year of His coming. He is the world’s 
central figure, its central fact. He is the Fount of Truth, 
the Flower and the Crown of Holiness. He is the key- 
stone of the arch of time. He is the light of the world, 
the supreme revelation of God to man, the supreme man- 
ifestation of God’s power and love. He is Emmanuel, 
God with His people. “And the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt amongst us.” 


A New Knight-Errant 


The Protestant ministers, having no longer any definite 
Gospel to preach, have been discoursing much on the 
McNamaras. The minister of Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York, had a more intimate theme a Sunday or two 
ago. He has been commissioned by his sect to remon- 
strate with the Czar on the persecution of the Baptists 
in Russia, and so he took his mission as his text. That 
mission, he told his hearers, is unique. He is an ambas- 
sador of peace, a prophet of good-will, a friend of hu- 
manity, a messenger of liberty—in one word, a rare bird 
so far as Russia is concerned. Whether he is a special 
ambassador from the United States or only from the 
Baptists, he did not say. Unlike ministers of diplomatic 
service, Protestant ministers are not particular about 
their credentials. The reason is, many think, because 
they have none, and therefore make up in self-assertion 
for what they lack in that respect. 

Still, whoever is sending him, he admitted that it would 
not do to be too hard on the Czar. That his hearers 
might understand this the better, he sketched with easy 
hand the origin and development of Russian autocracy, 
beginning with the mythical Hyperboreans and taking 
a glance on the way at the Scythians. He stated that 
the Czar looks upon himself as the vicegerent of “Je- 
hovah,” and that he rules over a nation of idolaters. 
The first assertion went without proof, a defect made up 
for generously with regard to the second. Russians 
worship icons: icons are images: a worshipper of images 
#s an idolater. Q. E. D. Poor minister! Poor Calvary 
Baptists ! 

As Baptists are on intimate terms with “Jehovah,” it 
is strange that the minister should anticipate any diff- 
culty in dealing with “Jehovah’s” vicegerent. The idola- 
ters will be a hard nut to crack; but besides them there is 
the Russian Church, which shows a strange antipathy 
to Baptists. But whether it be that Russian Baptists 
are few, or that, notwithstanding forty years and more 
of service in Calvary Church, like another Moses, he re- 


tains the vigor of youth, the minister is ready for more 
than his mission calls for. He promises to take the Jews 
under his protection, and will extend his patronage even 
to Catholics, whom he has had to rebuke so often for 
their failings. 

We do not know whether the Russian Government will 
trouble itself about the vaporings of a Baptist minister, 
although the Russian consul in New York may think it 
his duty to send a report on this amazing discourse. The 
Czar is a gentleman, whatever else he may be, and holds 
the maxim, noblesse oblige. He will probably receive 
the ambassador of the Baptists as his great namesake 
received the Quakers who went to lecture him—did the 
minister know history he would not have suggested that 
there never was a mission similar to his—but the address 
in Calvary Church will not help the ambassador to gain 
his object. 


The French Parliament. 


Everybody who knows anything about recent French 
happenings has heard of Maitre Labori. He is “maitre” 
because he is a lawyer. Members of the bar in France 
are distinguished by that title. But he is not “maitre” 
merely by courtesy. He is one of the master minds 
among the French juris consults. He was famous in: 
many a cause célébre for years past, but by none was he- 
made more conspicuous, at least to the outside world, tham 
by the Dreyfus trial. Not only his eloquence and legal abil-- 
ity centered all eyes upon him in that memorable political 
battle, but sympathy and indignation were joined with 
admiration when he was shot in the back on his way to 
court. Later on, he gave evidence of splendid courage 
by resuming his case when he had sufficiently recovered 
his strength. He has had many famous wretches to 
defend, as, for instance, the assassins, Duval and 
Chevalereau ; the anarchist, Pini, and the dynamiter Vail- 
lant and the infamous Zola, but all of these forensic bat- 
tles only seemed to bring greater ability. It is a pity, 
however, he had not better subjects to work on. But 
not only is he a great lawyer. He has also achieved 
distinction in the domain of letters. He undertook the 
publication of an Encyclopedia of French Law, founded 
La Grande Revue, La Revue du Palas, and was Editor- 
in-chief of La Gazette du Palais. In 1906 he determined 
to enter political life and was elected to serve with the 
crowd of Deputies who draw their salaries in the Palais 
Bourbon without doing much for their country. He 
now turns his back on his political associates in supreme 
disgust, and has recently given the world his opinion 
about the way his country is governed. 

“Four years,’ he says, “were enough to convince me 
that there is no room for men of good will and correct 
mentality in Parliament. The members are tools and 
individual effort can achieve nothing. Things go on 
at haphazard, without order and often without sincerity. 
Even the opposition is gagged by the bosses, and the 
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-administration grows more ineffective day by day. Both 

Parliament and the Government are tossed about from 
pillar to post between the demands of an exacting and 
imperious democracy and the struggles of a financial 
oligarchy, which is oo for its own interests and not 
those of the State.” 

A French critic draws attention to the fact that this 
governmental chaos is remarkably like that which pre- 
ceded the French Revolution and suggests a similar up- 
heaval soon to follow. Of course, Labori cannot be 
-accused of clericalism. Indeed, the “Qui etes vous?” the 
French ‘“Who’s Who?” tells us that the Maitre belongs to 
the Prieuré des Basses-Loges, which we suppose means 
that he is a conspicuous Freemason. So we may take his 
word for it that Republican France is committing 
suicide. Besides its incompetent legislators and its con- 
stantly vanishing Ministers, it has at present a Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who confessed to the mob in Parlia- 
ment the other day that he did not know the first thing 
about his own Department. And yet any day, by some 
official act, he may plunge his country into disastrous 
war. Poor France cannot have a very Merry Christmas 
.this year, or indeed, for many a year to come. 


The Colonel in the Bowery 


A few nights ago, Colonel Roosevelt, unheralded and 
*unexpected, made a sudden apparition in the famous old 
New York Bowery, side by side with three Irish-Ameri- 
“can Catholic priests, Fathers Rafter, Curry and Lynch. 
‘The Colonel always had a predilection for names like 
‘Kelly, Burke and Shea. His purpose, of course, was not 
‘to see the sights. He knew them well enough, for he 
hhad been often busy suppressing some of them when he 
~was New York’s popular and efficient Police Commis- 
‘sioner. He was merely taking a look in at a Bowery 
wnission, and along with the priests who had charge of it 
the walked into the midst of the waifs and strays, 
the down-and-outs of society, some of whom, the papers 
‘mformed us, were saying their prayers in the little 
‘chapel, though by far the greater number, and that is 
“more likely, were scattered through the rooms playing 
cards, smoking rank tobacco, or reeling off long plaints 
~about their hard luck, or the grievances they had against 
~the world in general, and its rough unsympathetic ways. 
Paralyzed at first into dumbness at the unexpected 
~vision in the door-way, they could not utter a syllable, 
‘from sheer surprise. They could only stare. For some 
“minutes a dead silence prevailed, though the presence of 
‘the Colonel does not usually provoke a calm. At last, 
“tecovering themselves and their breath, when they 
~recognized his ready smile and his hearty companion- 
‘ableness, they broke out into a roar of welcome that 
‘drowned the rumble of the elevated railroad outside the 
~windows. 
It was a good thing and a large-minded thing for a 
former President to ‘go down into those lower strata 


without appearance of favor or condescension, and to let 
the homeless and friendless wanderers he found there 
know that, dilapidated and battered though they were, 
through their own or someone else’s fault, yet they were 
men for a’ that and somebody cared for them. Were 
other representatives of success and prosperity to do 
likewise now and then and endeavor to show a little 
consideration for the disinherited of fortune there would 
be fewer sparks flying from the wheels that make the 
world go round. 

It was particularly pleasant to see the Colonel arm in 
arm, or at least shoulder to shoulder, with those three 
earnest and ardent Catholic priests who were such 
finished products of that terrible “ecclesiastical tyranny” 
and “medieval superstition” which the Contributing 
Editor of The Outlook had been so _ vociferously 
thundering against a week or so before. We are sure 
that he did not mean all that his words in that offensive 
article which he somewhat facetiously styled, “The 
Reverent Search for Truth’ would seem to imply, and 
possibly it is only because the room was stuffy, or the 
Editor-in-chief was insistent, or the air was hot, or be- 
cause he forgot to revise his proofs, that the ebullition 
succeeded in getting through before it had sufficient time 
to simmer down. It was served hot. The Colonel does 
not usually talk that way. Very likely the seclusion of 
the sanctum is unsuited to his generous and exuberant 
temperament. He is more himself in the open. In any 
case people are beginning to say that his irruption into 
the Bowery that night may make the es ponder 
profoundly and ask questions. 


Post-Cards 


“I am sending you,” a correspondent writes, “some 
samples of the picture postals that the children of a 
great city on their way to school are invited to inspect, 
purchase and pass on to others. Many of the most 
offensive, a ‘respectable’ drug store had on exhibition. 
Bad, however, as the enclosed cards are, they are by no 
means the worst that children can buy. What is to be- 
come of our boys and girls if this goes on?” 

A mere glance at the post-cards in question is all that 
is needed to make any decent person share our corres- 
pondent’s concern for the morals of the children who 
gaze at such pictures. With regard to the utter absence 
in the post-cards submitted of everything that is up- 
lifting, ennobling and refining, there is scarcely need to 
speak. Nothing could be more garish, ugly or vulgar, 
nothing better calculated to create or develop low and 
depraved tastes. 

This danger alone might well cause parents’ anxiety. 
But when we also assure them that many of the cards 
childr en, not yet in their teens critically examine, are so 
foul and disgusting in inscriptions or designs that they 
cannot but defile the imagination of those who see them 
and must prove for most children direct temptations to 
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grievous sins, we wonder why fathers and mothers do 
mot have the exhibition and sale of such pictures 
effectually stopped. 

It is high time that repressive measures should be 
‘taken, for these post-cards have yearly been growing 
more and more offensive. Catholics in particular should 
protest with vigor against indecent pictures being set 
forth,for school children to purchase. The attention of 
‘the police authorities should be called to these flagrant 
offenses and patronage ought to be withdrawn from 
merchants who persist in displaying and selling them. 

More effective means, too, should be found for ex- 
-cluding them from the mails. What Mr. D. A. Campbell, 
Chicago’s postmaster, has done to prevent the transmis- 
sion of indecent postals could profitably be imitated by 
others cities. At each district post-office he appointed 
-censors to bar from distribution these different kinds of 
suggestive pictures. “For each objectionable card which 
is delivered,” said Mr. Campbell, “the superintendent of 
the sub-station will receive ten demerits, or one point. 
- When he has received forty-one points off his rating his 
salary will be reduced. When his rating falls below 
thirty points he will be discharged.” As a result of this 
wise ruling the number of such cards was soon reduced 
one-half, to the manifest improvement, no doubt, of the 
-city’s morals. 

-All lovers of children whom the spirit of Christmas 
fills with a desire to keep unstained the hearts of our 
little ones should labor to suppress these indecent pic- 
-ture postals. 


One Reason of Crime 


Twenty months ago a crime was committed here in 
New York, describing which, in his opinion confirming 
the verdict of the jury, Justice Willard Bartlett of the 
Court of Appeals uses these words: “The details of the 
crime are so horrible as to preclude any restatement of 
them here further than is absolutely necessary,’ and the 
proof “points unerringly to the defendant as the perpe- 
trator of the crime.’’ Whence, then, comes the reason 
_of delay in carrying out the sentence imposed ? 

The young murderer whose appeal is rejected by Judge 
Bartlett was condemned within a month following his 
crime. His trial had been a just and fair one, his lawyer 
bitterly contesting every step taken by the prosecuting 
attorneys. How does it happen that it is possible for a 
convicted murderer’s lawyer to protract the period of 
appeal, as has been done in this case? Judge Bartlett 

declares that the delay was “inexcusable.” Surely the 
community has rights which ought to make inexcusable 
delay impossible in the punishment of crime so revolting. 


—__—_» 9. _—__—— 


“The Ethics of Shopping” forms an instructive article 
in the December Month. The writer points out that 
much of the real hardship and suffering of shop-assist- 
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ants is caused by the lack of consideration or of Chris- 
tian charity on the part of buyers. The evil is more 
prevalent in large centres like London and New York, 
and the remedy more difficult to apply. The fundamen- 
tal requirement is an awakening of the social conscience 
among the men and women in reference to those nu- 
merous small obligations, failure in which entails so 
much inconvenience and even suffering on others. Chris- 
tian charity should suggest to Catholics the duty of © 
thinking of others, however humble they may be, of 
being courteous and considerate in all their daily deal- 
ings—a duty all admit in theory, but yet are lamentably 
neglectful of in practice. There is everywhere a ten- 
dency to regard whole classes of people as mere ma- 
chines, paid to perform certain functions in an exist- 
ence, but with whom no sort of human relationship need 
be cultivated. The Christmas and New Year shopping 
is the occasion annually of exhausting labor, which is 
unnecessarily prolonged beyond the proper time limit. 


The Sherwood Pension Bill 


The Civil War ended nearly half a century ago, yet 
if the so-called ‘“Dollar-a-day” Pension Service bill ad- 
vocated by Congressman Sherwood, and recently passed 
by the House of Representatives, is accepted by the 
Senate and signed by the President, the citizens of the 
country to-day will still be facing an annual burden of 
$234,842,287 to meet its expenses. The pension roll for 
1911 called for $159,842,287, and the amount necessary 
to satisfy the additional sum added by the Sherwood bill 
will mount up to $75,000,000, if Secretary of the Interior 
Fisher’s statement be a reliable one. 

One hundred thousand pensioners have died in the 
last six years, and yet the pension budget swells. “We 
have paid,” says the New York Times, “four billions to 
pensioners of the Civil War, a large percentage of whom 
never saw service; a larger percentage served briefly, 
never fought or incurred disability.” Does it not seem 
that a prudent economy ought to suggest a halt in such 
extravagance? 


——eee 


A. well-known Catholic journal proudly called its 
readers’ attention, some time ago, to the fact that the 
publisher of Collier’s The National Weekly, belongs to 
the fold. A pretty lullaby on Our Lady and a good 
paper on the new cardinals which appear in the Christ- 
mas Collier's may indicate the management's sympathy 
with the Church, but on the other hand their “breadth of 
view” is doubtless shown by the pantheistic and an- 
archistic verses which the “poetess of passion’ con- 


tributes to the number, and particularly by Gouverneur 


Morris’s suggestive story with its indecent illustrations. 
This is not the first time, let Catholics remember, that 
such stories and pictures have appeared in Collier's. Its 
editorial utterances, moreover, are frequently most un- 
Christian. Even if its publisher is a Catholic, this period- 
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ical is no more fit than many other magazines of the day 
to enter Catholic homes. 


o'e— 


The Living Church takes such an interest in our new 
cardinals that it gives them considerable attention in 
the way of remarks and criticisms, which will surely 
drive its intelligent readers to seek information from 
better informed sources. This is encouraging. Some 
forty years ago one, now a fairly well-known Catholic, 
broke the ice by asking a bishop whom he met on a 
steamer, to tell him what a domestic prelate is. Others, 
thanks to the Living Church, will now break the ice with 
inquiries as to why Cardinal Farley or Cardinal O’Con- 
nell is a cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, not of the 
Holy Catholic Church. Our good God has many ways 
of bringing men and women into the one true fold. 


IRENICON 


English literature—and that means Protestantism—has had 
its way with the Catholic Church for three centuries. The 
result is a mass of falsehood, misrepresentation and half- 
truths calculated to madden the most philosophic scholar. 

“Litera scripta manet.” No matter how often or how well 
a spicy calumny is refuted it goes its evil way rejoicing. But 
in this case the calumny has been wholesale. It has, so far 
as the general reading public is concerned, invested the old 
Faith in a garb so repulsive, falsified its history to such a 
degree, and travestied its liturgy and holy customs so cun- 
ningly that no thinking Catholic can be surprised that the 
Protestants of a past generation hated it so intensely. 

Thus has been established a false public opinion that has 
been and to some extent still is the authoritative encyclope- 
dia for speakers and writers. Lies have been foisted on the 
world as axioms. Books which by virtue of their genius and 
incomparable beauty of style are the mental intimates of 
every cultured mind bristle with errors and insinuations 
against the Truth. Stories that will charm mankind as long 
as our language endures are marred by spots of bitter preju- 
dice. Outrageous statements are embalmed in the liquid 
amber of classics and so perpetuated. 

With all the charity we may bring to the survey, it must 
be admitted that hundreds of books have been written in cold 
malice by men and women who intended to defame the 
Church. A generous measure of toleration may fittingly be 
accorded to the literary Protestant who has wandered with- 
out chart or compass in the spacious country of Catholicism 
and then attempted to tell the world what he saw there. But 
when mayhem is brutally committed on the classics of our 
Faith, when quotations are mutilated and essential state- 
ments omitted, there can be no palliation for the malefactor. 
Only unreasoning hate could drive men, otherwise honorable 
and fairminded, to such deeds of shame. 

But with the great majority of writers it is simply a case of 
false atmosphere and ignorance. The venerable falsehoods 
have been their household words for generations. To dis- 
turb them would mean an intellectual revolution. Any non- 
Catholic writer who has not a passion for accuracy and a 
burning thirst for original sources is certain to err egre- 
giously whenever he essays Catholic topics. The members 
of the Fold generally fail to sense the vastness and pervading 
quality of their religious atmosphere. They do not realize 
the immense amount of information about the Faith which 
they have absorbed unconsciously. Nor do they realize to 


what extent non-Catholics are ignorant of these facts and 
insulated from their influence. : 

This accounts in great part for the numberless instances. 
of stupid insult and outrageous liberties taken with the truth 
that deface books dealing with Catholic life and history 
written by well-meaning but slip-shod outsiders. As a matter 
of fact, the average cultured Protestant is no more compe- 
tent to treat of Catholic subjects than a South Sea islander 
to write a treatise on palaeography. However, the said 
Protestant believes himself perfectly equipped for the work, 
and with his head filled with odds and ends and hearsay per- 
petrates one solecism after another gaily. 

Hence a condition confronts us, Books are being issued 
right and left, nine-tenths of them appalling in their misin- 
formation wherever Catholic matters are touched upon. 
What are we to do about it? Write to the daily papers? No 
one will read the letters even if they are printed. Urge Cath- 
olic editors to mordant criticism? No one reads this except 
Catholics who do not need the criticism. 

It is futile to battle single-handed against established 
prejudice, and equally vain to scold authors in papers they 
never see. Some wise men wrote that a blessing awaited 
him who made two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before. May not a blessing also await him who takes 
the care to uproot one small, noxious literary weed? 

It is a foundation principle of our criminal procedure that 
the accused is presumed innocent until proven guilty. The 
same grace may well be extended to many writers who are 
responsible for statements offensive to Catholic eyes and 
minds. They may welcome correction. 

Lest this be considered too irenic by far, let me recount 
an experience in this line. Some weeks ago a short story 
about Italian peasants appeared in one of the most famous 
of our magazines. It was a dainty bit of writing evincing 
sympathy with and insight into the Italian character. But it 
contained a statement concerning the Last Sacraments so 
grotesque that I wondered how the author could possibly be 
so badly informed, 

Deciding to test my theory, I wrote a kindly letter to the 
writer in question, and it finally reached its destination in 
Italy. Here in part is the reply: 

“T want to thank you for the exceedingly courteous way in 
which you take me to task for the glaring fault which I com- 
mitted in regard to the Last Sacraments for the dying. I 
hope to publish this story and others of the kind finally in 
book form, and I will see that the correction you suggest in 
this is made before it reaches permanent shape.” 

The writer of the above lines is famous in more than one 
line of artistic endeavor and exceedingly busy. There would 
have been small room for surprise had my letter been passed 
Over in silence or occasioned irritation. Instead «ame a 
message of thanks and a promise of correction. _ 

I do not believe this a rare experience. I think it is merely 
characteristic of the talented men and women who do so 
much to divert us in our hours of ease. At the risk of ap- 
pearing boastful of a passing acquaintance with literary 
wights, I state that within the past few months I have been 
consulted on Catholic topics by two writers of fiction whose 
books sell by the hundred thousand. But these would have 
made mistakes fully as absurd as that of the writer on Italy, 
had they not asked a few simple questions whose answers 
are a commonplace. to any educated Catholic. * 

The next time you read in book or magazine some state- 
ment that causes your gorge to rise, remember that Protest- 
antism has had possession of English literature for a long 
time. Give the writer the benefit of the doubt and offer him 
a chance to make correction. There is nothing that abates 
prejudice and demolishes error like facts presented smilingly. 
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Some Christmas Magazines. 


Though magazine publishers still strive to issue for Christ- 
mas an especially attractive number, it is a regretable fact 
that, for some years past, the d’stinctively Christian spirit of 
the season has been pervading less and less the stories, verses 
and illustrations with which the December periodicals are 
filled. Pictures of the Madonna and Child are no longer com- 
mon. Rather, there is a tendency, when Christmas is men- 
tioned at all, to regard the day merely as a feast for the enjoy- 
ment of good cheer or the holding of a children’s festival— 
as indeed it is, but by no means primarily or exclusively. For 
all Christian people the world over are full of joy and glad- 
ness on December 25th, and try in various ways to share 
these feelings with others, because— 


“This is the month, and this the happy morn 
Wherein the Son of Heaven’s eternal King, 
Of wedded Maid and Virgin Mother born, 
Our great redemption from above did bring.” 


Of the secular magazines which the reviewer has seen, 
the current Century has about it perhaps most of the old- 
fashioned Christmas. The frontispiece, however, which shows 
a Puritan family seated round the hearth on Christmas Eve, 
listening to the Bible, is not a particularly appropriate illus- 
tration, when old New England’s attitude toward the feast is 
remembered. The verses accompanying the picture protest, 
indeed that— 


“No priestly and no pagan rite 
Shall desecrate Thy holy night.” 


Nor “Thy day,” either, if Puritanism could prevent it, as 
may be feelingly recollected by Massachusetts Catholics of only 
forty years ago, who were expected to observe Christmas by 
going, as usual, to work or to school. 

Further on in this magazine, Horatio Parker puts to music 
some lines, with the genuine Noél note, as for instance: 


“There’s a Tumult of Joy 
O’er the wonderful birth, 

For the Virgin’s Sweet Boy 
Is the Lord of the earth. 

“Ay, the star rains its fire, 
And the beautiful sing, 

For the Manger of Bethlehem 
Cradles a King.” 


“Marley's Ghost Appearing to Scrooge’ makes a good pic- 
ture, as does John La Farge’s “Muse of Painting,” while a 
hitherto unpublished farce of the late Sir William Gilbert, 
called, “Trying a Dramatist,” is very amusing. 

Though the December Harper’s has among its contribu- 
tors many well-known names, there is little in it “proper of 
the season,” save “A Christmas Gif’, a Memory of the Old 
South,” by Virginia Boyle, and some far from reverent verses 
by Carolyn Wells. Inez Haynes Gilmore’s “The Homeliest 
Child,” is a pretty story, and the “Unconquered Air” is a 
good poem. , . 

A trapper crouching over a fire, the first picture, in this 
month’s Scribner's is called “His Christmas Fireside,” to be 
sure, and Jessie Wilcox Smith has painted admirably some 
of the children in Dickens, who wrote, it may be remem- 
bered, several Christmas stories. But whether two such 
features would be sufficient to entitle a December magazine 
to be considered a Christmas number is a matter for grave 
doctors to decide. There are those, it is true, who hold that 
every December magazine is ipso facto a Christmas number, 
notwithstanding the absence from its pages of all references 


or allusions to Christmas itself. But, out of respect for more 
conservative authorities, the reviewer is of the opinion 
that a Christmas number, to deserve the name, should have 
at least one story and one poem relating directly to 
Christmas, 

The latest Atlantic meets both these requirements, for it has 
a real Christmas story from Charles Egbert Craddock, and 
this quatrain by Edward Eyre Hunt: 

“That love may light the eyes of them 
Who keep the season of His Birth, 
Till to the starry hosts our earth 

Shall be the Star of Bethlehem.” 


The Catholic monthlies, as is to be expected, abound in 
Yule-tide literature. The Magnificat for December is _ par- 
ticularly rich in Christmas verse, and prose, and pictures. 
Father Matthew Russell, John Ayscough, Father Blunt, Georg- 
ina Pell Curtis and (very fittingly) Grace V. Christmas 
are atong its contributors. The Catholic World, too, 
besides its usual appetizing fare, has seasonable verses by 
Edward F. Garesché, S.J., and Charles L. O’Donnell, C.S.P., 
and a good Christmas story by Katherine Tynan. 

On the cover of Extension is a new picture of the Nativ- 
ity, and, just within, a talk from the editor about “The Law 
of Giving,” which is followed by several well-told tales and 
a poem on the “Holy Night.” 

A December magazine could hardly have more about Christ- 
mas in it than Benziger’s. Pictures, verse, music, stories 
and descriptive articles, with Our Divine Redeemer’s Birth- 
day as their subject or occasion, will make this number espe- 
cially welcome in Catholic homes. 

The January issue of the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
its readers will remember, is made the Christmas number. 
This year that bright little magazine has among its attrac- 
tions a contribution from Father James J. Daly, S.J., who 
writes beautifully about Christmas Communions; a paper 
from Father Coppens, on the Holy Name; a poem by Mr. 
Earls, and several Yule-tide stories. The editor writes the 
January intention, and starts with this number “The Ques- 
tion Box,” a new department. A half-dozen appropriate pic- 
tures in color will delight the children. As 165,000 copies, 
last month’s circulation of this popular magazine, will not be 
sufficient to meet the demands for the Christmas number, a 
January issue of 200,000 has been printed. 

Watter DwiIcHT, S.J. 


English-Irish Phrase Dictionary. By Rev. L. McKenna, 
S.J.. M.A. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

This is the right book, written at the right time. When 
thousands are endeavoring to learn Irish, hundreds are dis- 
couraged by the lack of phrase books corresponding to 
the practical guides which accompany the learners of almost 
every other modern tongue. Father McKenna has done a 
laborious but inspiring piece of work. He has built up an 
accurate treasury of Irish idiom and phrase out of some 
dozen of the recognized masters of Gaelic speech-writing 
to-day. Details of arrangement there may be which give the 
work a half-finished appearance, but it is safe to say that 
the reader who has read and digested its contents will be able 
to take up any piece of modern Irish and not come amiss. 
Of the scholarship the scholars will judge, but as a practical 
addition to the study of Irish from the point of view of the 
Gaelic Leaguer, Father McKenna has accomplished a work 
such as must have been often sought for during the past ten 
years, of the Irish revival. Luck and blessing attend the pen, 
which seems destined to do as great service as Father Hogan, 
of the Society of Jesus, achieved for the scholarship of Ireland. 

SHANE LESLIE. 
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John Poverty. Translation from the Spanish of Luis 
Cotoma, S.J., by E. M. Brookes. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner. 


“Whatever incommodes me is unjust, and I am not obliged 
to do it; whatever I do not understand is false, and I am not 
obliged to believe it.” Thus, like many an infidel revolution- 
ist, reasons Lopijillo, the villain of this story by the well- 
known Spanish Jesuit. The scene is laid in a town of Anda- 
lusia, during the political upheavals of the sixties, nearly all 
the characters are poor peasants, and the atmosphere, as is 
usual with Father Coloma, is thoroughly Catholic. The novel 
is a sombre tragedy, but their faith enables the amiable char- 
acters in the book to bear their misfortunes bravely. Mariana 
dies broken-hearted; John Poverty, her lover, escapes the 
gallows to become a hermit of Cordova, but Lopijillo dies, 
unrepentant. The author’s pious reflections, however, are not 
always skilfully interwoven, and some of the situations in 


the story are not very probable. The translation seems a 
good one. PE 
The Poems of Henry Van. Dyke. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 

Magazine readers, whom Dr. Van Dyke’s verses have long 
been delighting, will be glad to find collected in this volume 
all the poems from his pen that have appeared before, and 
many besides hitherto unpublished. The author tells us in 
his foreword that he had planned a whole life devoted to the 
art of poetry, but a “long silent interval between the earlier 
and later poems was filled with hard work at the call of 
duty.” 

Dr. Van Dyke is at his best in “The Songs Out of Doors,” 
but verses like “Hesper,” in his ‘‘Lyrics of Labor and Ro- 
mance,” are full of sweet poetry, too, while the lines, ‘To 
Joseph Jefferson,” are particularly felicitous. How varied is 
this poet’s muse may be gathered from the fact that his vol- 
ume also contains a four-act drama, “The House of Rim- 
mon,” about Naaman and the Maid of Israel, and a prayer 
that Blessed Jeanne D'Arc may “give a heart to France,” and 
there are verses to Our Saviour like these: 


“Could every time-worn heart but see Thee once again, 
A happy human child, among the homes of men, 
The age of doubt would pass—the vision of Thy face 


Would silently restore the childhood of the race.” 
ee 


Mother. The Mc- 
Millan Co. 


A gentleman who became wealthy as a purveyor of amuse- 


By KatTHrLEEN Norris. New York: 


ment, tells us that what most takes with men and women 
are the pastimes that delighted them as children. The 
truth contained in this statement discloses one of the 


first claims to popularity put forward by Kathleen Norris’ 
novel, “Mother.” This little book will irresistibly carry the 
reader back to his Louisa Alcott days. The Marchs’ house 
was filled with children—mostly rampant; so, too, is the little 
home presided over by “Mother” Paget. Aunt Jo—our dear 
Aunt Jo of days gone by—was ever a girl of “ideas” and 
convictions, How like her in this respect is Margaret Paget! 
Aunt Jo went to New York, to a wealthy family, as wealth 
was measured in those days, to act as governess to two little 
girls. While engaged in this duty, she met Dr. Bhaer, by 
whose lovable and simple qualities her wild heart was won 
and tamed. Miss Paget seeks the metropolis as a secretary 
to Mrs. Carr-Boldt, who queens it in society there. Here 
the young secretary meets her Professor Tenison, and love 
for him dispels the stubborn “ideas” that had swayed her 
up to that time. The last scene in the book reveals Margaret 
in her true character. No one who has loved a sweet mother 


will read the chapter without at least winking hard. Inci- 


dentally, it stamps Miss Norris as a writer of no small power. 

“Mother” is a story that readers of fiction would style “a 
problem novel.” The difficulty that is put concerns the num- 
ber of little faces that should be seen in the family circle- 
The two views find expression in the society leader, Mrs, Carr— 
Boldt on the one hand, and on the other in Mrs. Paget, the 
“Mother” of the home. In neither case is the type exaggerated- 
This problem forms an integral part of the story, and, with the 
story, it is solved—satisfactorily, naturally, and, to the last 
word, interestingly. IR KGS TRS 

Recherches sur les Superstitions en Chine. Par le F. Henrw 
Dorf, S.J. Premiére Partie, Les Pratiques Superstitieuses. 
Chang-hai: Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique. 

After an experience of twenty years in almost daily con- 
tact with the pagan Chinese, Father Doré feels that he is in 
a position to speak understandingly of their mental attitude 
and of their beliefs. He writes of what he has learned from 
personal observation and research. Not to mention books 
in European tongues, he gives five pages of the Introduction 
to a formidable bibliography of Chinese works, including 
Chan-men-je-song, the breviary of the bonzes. 

This first part of the work consists of five chapters dealing 
with the superstitions connected with birth, infancy, mar- 
riage, funerals and the dead, and a sixth giving a very com- 
plete account of amulets, talismans, and good luck charms, 
for which, judging by number and variety, John has 2 
predilection. It is profusely illustrated with reproductions 
in color of originals which Father Doré personally gathered 
in the course of his apostolic journeys. How different is the 
value of a work like this from the cursory notes of the 
tourist who flits through a country and relies upon chance 
interpreters for his information. 

Father Doré tells us in the Introduction that two other 
parts are to follow. One of these will contain whatever he - 
has been able to glean concerning the real or imaginary mem 
who are honored as gods, spirits and genii. The other will 
be devoted to Confucius, Lao-tse and Buddha, their religious. 
systems and the way in which they have been propagated im 
China by means of pictures, tracts, theatrical plays and even 
romances. 

Returning to the first part, we note that he records with 
gratitude the help which he received from the late Father 
Peter Hoang, a learned Chinese secular priest, who spent so 
many years among the Jesuits that he was commonly believed 
to be a member of their Order. ; 

The work reflects great credit on the printer as well. One 
is surprised to learn that it comes from the printing office of 
the Catholic Orphan Asylum near Shanghai. ES Ge 


* 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


British and German East Africa. Their Economic and Commercial Relations. 
By Dr. H. Brode. With Illustrations and Map. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

The Gospel in Africa, and the Association for the Propagation of the Faith. 
ey peace le Roy, C.S.Sp. London: R. & T. Washbourne & Co. 

et, 2d. 

Saint Vincent Ferrer. “By the Rev. Stanislaus M. Hogan, O.P. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

By Go Me 


Saint Anthony of Padua. The Miracle Worker (1195-1281). 
c 


eee os ousmaee, Greet & Co. 
e Tempest of the Heart. Mar atha Gray. New York: i 
Brothers. Net, $1.25. A oe Bay ibrar Epnzies 


Agatha’s Hard Saying. By Rosa Mulholland. New York: Benziger Broth- 
ers. Net, $1.25. 


The Knight of the Green Shield. By Louise M. Stacpoole Kenny. New 


York: Benziger Brothers. 
Sorrow for Sin. Must It Be Supreme? Rev. E. Nagle. New York: Ben- 
P ziger Brochers: 
oems. By the Rey. Hugh Blunt. Boston: A 
Ween Vv ug n oston Thomas J. Flynn & Ce. 
. German Publication: 
Katechetic. Won Dr. Michael Gatterer, S.J. Herausgegeben von Dr. Franz 


Krus, S.J. New York: Frederick Pustet & Co. 
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The November issue of the Catholic University Bulletin is 


given up to the annual report of the Right Reverend Rector to 
the Board of; Trustees of the University. The document, which 
is the twenty-second yearly statement presented to the trustees, 
gives a detailed sketch of the condition of the University for the 
year ending September 30, 1911, and includes the specific reports 
of the Treasurer, of the Librarian, of the Editor of the Bulletin, 
and of the President of Albert Hall, as well as a list of Univer- 
sity publications. Monsignor Shahan’s survey of the life of the 
University during the past twelve months proves that the acade- 
mic year has been marked by harmony 
unjust to say,” he tells us, “that, all things considered, the pro- 
fessors of the institution have this year held their own with any 
body of learned men in this country, and, among our own schools, 
are, as they ought to be, easily foremost in academic service to 
the Catholic Church in the United States.” The financial con- 
dition of the University “is excellent. It has no debts, and its 
investments have reached the figure of $1,178,825.43. The report 
presents a very congratulatory acount of the Summer School for 
Teaching Sisters, opened last summer for the first time, and its 
statement of the results achieved shows plainly that the Summer 
School was a move in the right direction, and that, within the 
limits assigned to this first session, it was a success, 


and progress. “It is not 


Next year’s national convention of the Catholic Educational 
Association of America will be held at Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burg, during the last week in June. Bishop Canevin has already 
provided for the preliminary organization to ensure the success 
of the convention. He recognizes that this success depends in 
a large measure on the priests of the diocese and their commit- 
tees entrusted with local arrangements, which the Association’s 
officers leave entirely in their hands. He accordingly called a 
meeting of the priests in his jurisdiction early this month, in 
which the work of preparation for the June meeting was outlined, 
and an organization was effected to carry out the plans there 
proposed to give warm welcome to the city’s guests. 


Charles D. Hine, Secretary of the Board of Education of Con- 
necticut, in his report for 1911, under the head of “Present Edu- 
cational Problems,” goes out of his way to make certain gratuit- 
ous assertions reflecting upon the principles and educational 
methods of “monks’—his general term to describe religious teach- 
ers in our Catholic schools. Rev. Walter J. Shanley, LL.D., well 
known in literary and educational circles in and out of the State, 
promptly took him to task for the unusual note in an official 
document of a State officer. Father Shanley’s letter to the Dan- 
bury Republican deserves quotation: 

“The ‘monks, who have invented systems of teaching, some 
of which are used in our public schools, having the éxperience 
of fifteen hundred years in teaching, do not produce educational 
literature that is ‘only theoretical.’ They are decidedly practical. 

“They believe in thoroughness as a fundamental principle. 
They can have no part with the superficial systems of our day. 
When they were the teachers of the world, professors spent ten 
and twenty years in preparation for the teaching of one branch. 
To-day one can become a professor of almost anything for five 
dollars. In the olden days, the pupils of the monks learned a 
few sciences, and learned them thoroughly; to-day the graduates 
of our public high schools can talk flippantly on many things, 
and cannot spell nor write English correctly. 

“Last Wednesday the Mayor of New York City scored the 
superficial methods of teaching in the public schools in this 
fashion: ‘I think that a large percentage, if not the largest per- 
centage, of children in our schools have more than they can do. 


out with a superficial knowledge about a lot of things, but no 
accurate knowledge about anything,’ 

“The ‘monks,’ who teach in scores of colleges throughout the 
United States, are amazed at the superficial character of the 
teaching in the public high schools, whose graduates come to them 
without even a knowledge of the elements of English grammar. 
Here are educational ‘sins’ in plenty, which the ‘monks’ are de- 
ploring, and which they have never committed. 

“The monks are not ‘Tepenting’ of princip] 
always advocated, and which 
verities. 


es which they have 
are as unchangeable as the eternal 
The public grammar and high schools of our country 
will return some day to the systems of teaching evolved by the 
‘monks’ centuries ago, and will ‘repent’ of the superficial methods. 
in vogue to-day, and the ‘monks’ will be kinder than Charles D. 
Hine, and will give them absolution. 

“Henry Barnard, who spent several years in Europe studying 
the educational systems used by the ‘monks,’ once stated that his 
normal school plan was a copy of the system of the novitiates 
of the religious teaching orders of the Catholic-Church in Europe. 

“If the ‘monks’ of European novitiates were to inspect any of 
Mr. Barnard’s normal schools in Connecticut, they would blush 
at the utter inefficiency of its faculty.” 

* oO Ok 


Father Shanley’s reference to the Mayor of New York is due, 
we presume, to the sharp attack made by Mayor Gaynor on the 
public school system of this city, when, on the afternoon of 
December 6, he swore in the eleven new members of the Board 
of Education appointed a few days before. The Mayor very 
bluntly declared the whole system, as he knew it in New York, 
to be wrong. Children are overburdened, said he, because those 
in charge of schools and studies attempted too much. Too many 
subjects are crowded into the curriculum. Children have more 
than they can do. We try to teach them too much, and the result 
is, continued the Mayor, that they come out with a superficial 
knowledge about a lot of things, but with no accurate knowledge 
about anyting. 

ee 

This unexpected blast from the City’s Executive in criticism 
of the school methods in vogue in New York, aroused vigorous 
rejoinders from school leaders in the city, and the merry war is 
still on. A very sensible view of the whole situation is that put 
forward by the Brooklyn Eagle: 

“Naturally,” says this journal, editorially, “the Eagle is pleased 
with Mayor Gaynor’s remarks to the new members of the Board 
of Education about the teaching in the public schools. For years, 
in season and out of season, the Eagle has been saying those 
same things, and it welcomes reinforcement from the City Hall. 

“Neither the Eagle nor the Mayor wants to tear down the 
public school system in this town. We want to get better work 
out of it just as earnestly as Dr. Maxwell does, the only differ- 
ence being as to method. The Eagle has said many times that 
Dr. Maxwell’s ideal of opening to the children of the public 
schools an outlook into the whole range of knowledge was a 
beautiful and noble ideal, the only question being whether it was 
practicable, considering the limitation of childish minds, the brief 
years of school study and the conditions under which most of 
the children work. The undertaking has had a pretty long and 
fair trial, and has shown two widely different results. Children 
who come from homes in which they can get help about their 
lessons, in which their sleep and their diet are carefully looked 
after, to keep them up in their school work, get superb teaching 
from our public schools. The high standing of the graduates 
of our high schools when they enter the colleges is proof of that 
fact. The other side of the matter is the frequent complaints of 
employers that the public school boys and girls whom they engage 
cannot spell and are not quick or accurate in the elementary 
arithmetic on which their usefulness depends. Those are the 


; : ; : ds, ‘are snowed under’ b 
We try to teach them too much, and the result is that they come children who, in Mayor, Gaynor st words a 
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the too strenuous programme of the public schools. And those 


children are more particularly the concern of the Board of Educa- 
tion than the others are, because if the public schools fail to fit 
them for useful service they have no other recourse. For the 
children of the well-to-do there are private schools in case the 
public schools fail to do their work well. MIE Ve HOKE. 


SOCIOLOGY 


One morning recently the newspaper told of two girls who 
had been arrested for misconduct at a moving picture show. 
While at the police station, they were seized with despair on 
account of their disgrace, and, turning on the gas in the room 
where they were confined, lay down to die. They were only 
fifteen years old. Close to this item of news was an acount of 
another young girl, who told a harrowing tale of how she had 
been bound, hand and foot, by a man, who had disappeared, 
leaving no trace behind him. On looking into the case, the police 
came to the conclusion that she was the victim of hallucination, 
caused by the frequenting of moving picture shows, 

The moving picture may be the medium of much profitable 
instruction. Why, then, is it used, directly and indirectly, so 
frequently to corrupt? The answer is simple enough. In public 
entertainment corruption pays better than honesty, and shows 
become daily more and more degraded. Their managers think 
chiefly of how to put more “ginger” into them, and “ginger” is 
a euphemism for indecency. We might prove this decadence by 
many examples did respect for our readers allow us to do so. 
The following fact, on which we may venture, will, however, 
make it quite clear: 

A newspaper—published, by the way, outside of the United 
States—having a column for queries and answers, was asked the 
other day about a song, once popular. The inquirer gave as 
its opening lines the following: 


“T’ve a letter from a girl, 
Baby mine! 

I could read and never tire, 
Baby mine!” 


The song he had in mind was known universally thirty or forty 
years ago; but he quoted it incorrectly, as the defect of rhyme 
shows plainly. It ran: 


“T’ve a letter from thy sire, 
Baby mine! 
I could read and never tire, 
Baby mine! 
He is sailing o’er the sea, 
He is coming home to me, 
And how happy shall we be, 
Baby mine!” 


It was as honorable a song as his imagination of it was dis- 
honorable; but the frequenter of the modern vaudeville and 
musical comedy could not conceive of its sentiments as catching 
the popular taste. As for the unutterable degradation of the 
phrase “Baby mine!” with which he is evidently familiar—why 
should he not be so, since it is before his eyes and in his ears 
constantly ?—it is eloquent in its demonstration of what we cited 
the fact to prove. 

It used to be understood that a girl’s place was at home, and 
a boy’s, too—and that drifting about the streets was not respect- 
able. Should one ask the honest mothers of those girls, who seem 
to be of honest parentage, why they do not bring up their chil- 
dren as they themselves were brought up, the answer would be 
either a protest of inability to control their daughters, or an 
excuse for them, on the ground that they must have their pleas- 
ure. Social reformers should reflect very seriously on this, and 
ask themselves not how they are to correct it—this will come 


afterwards—but how far they are to blame for it. The insub- 
ordination of the young is the result of many things of which 
one is the slight respect they see paid to public authority, a matter 
in which social reformers are serious offenders. They constitute 
themselves general inspectors of everybody else, settle in their 
meetings what is to be done, and browbeat their superiors until 
they get what they want. They are constantly fussing over the 
betterment of conditions under which others live. If they under- 
stood comprehensively what such betterment means, their inter- 
ference would be more tolerable; as it is, their idea too often 
is to minister to the sensual elements in our nature. The people 
must have more amusements; and, so the young come to think, 
that to amuse themselves is a most important affaiz, and their 
parents fall in weakly with their idea. 

Perhaps we shall hear a band of social reformers clamoring 
for the inspection of moving picture theatres, and so on. What 
we want is a reformation in the direction of the observance of 
the ten commandments, and the recognition of what is being for- 
gotten, that we are created, not for time, but for eternity, and 
that we have to crucify the flesh, with its unruly passions, if we 
would reach eternity in a satisfactory manner. How seldom do 
children hear the wholesome contrasting of the broad and the nar- 
row way, which was an essential element of the Christian educa- 
tion of the generation now passing away. H. W. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Tue Story CERTAINLY WaAs INTERESTING. 


A subscriber in St. Louis, Mo., sends us the following, which 
he found printed in the Globe-Democrat of that city: 

“Joplin, Mo., Dec. 9—The latest story of the mysteries of the 
famous Ozark Hills was told on a recent night to about fifty 
members of the Masonic Lodge in Joplin, who gathered in the 
lodgerooms and listened for nearly three hours to Dr, E. C. Hill, 
who lives on Mulberry Creek, ten miles east of St. Paul, Ark., 
tell a wonderful story of the lost gold mine. Later the Masons 
were telling their friends the queer story. Some were dubious, 
and laughed at the story as a myth, while a great many gave 
much credence to the tale of the Arkansas doctor. | 

“Dr. Hill came to Joplin several days ago. He brought with 
him a chart, showing a great many diagrams of emblems and 
of ground workings, and paths and topography. He met Oscar 
De Graff, and tried to interest Mr. De Graff in some stock in a 
gold mining company which he was organizing. He showed his 
chart, and it contained many Masonic emblems. These, he said, 
were some of the things found in the great cave on his land. 

“He declared that the cave contained an old mine that had 
been worked by the Jesuits hundreds of years ago, when those 
missionaries worked among the Indians. The Jesuits, he claims, 
all were Masons. They are said to have been cast out by the 
Catholic Church because they had taken up the work of Masonry, 
and that about six hundred of them journeyed to America and 
came up the Mississippi River, and started westward, doing work 
among the Indians. 

“The Jesuits, according to Dr. Hill, asked the Indians where 
they obtained their gold, and were directed to the hills in Ar- 
kansas. They wandered to the place where Hill’s farm is, and 
here, in a big cave, they mined and smelted the precious ore. 
Hill says that the ore was stored away, and that it and the 
Masonic emblems still are to be found if a company will back 
him up to dig for the precious stuff, ' 

“He says that a chart, made by the Jesuits, which shows the 
entire workings of the ground, was captured by the Catholic 
Church and taken to a church in Mexico, where it is being kept 
to-day. He says that he also believes the Masonic Lodge should 
have among its treasures charts of the work done by the Jesuits. 
Hill is not a Mason, and does not know much about the emblems 
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of which he has diagrams. 


The Masons, however, recognized 
the emblems. st 


“Mr, De Graff did not care to speculate in the proposition, but 
the story told was so odd that he asked Dr. Hill to tell it to 
some others, so a meeting was planned at the Masonic Hall. 
About fifty Masons informally gathered to hear the story. Many 
were greatly interested, and declare they believe there are won- 
derful possibilities to this tale. All declared that the story was 


Said as interesting as any of the tales of Arabian Nights 
of old.” . 


MUSIC IN THE DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH, 


Whether due to the serious taste of the German element 
in the population or to the influence of the religious orders 
which has tended to keep alive in the diocese the tradition of 
the Church’s Plain Song, it is certain that abuses in matters 
musical have never been so flagrant in Pittsburgh as in some 
other parts of the country. Even before the appearance of 
the Motu Proprio, a number of churches had shown a certain 
devotion to true liturgical music; others had made spas- 
modic and fairly successful efforts at reform. The cathedral 
had been in itself a centre of musical culture for several years. 
Its choir had done much toward educating the public taste 
and preparing it for what was to follow in the form of legis- 
lation, and, little by little, the people were becoming familiar 
with the beautiful language of the Church’s liturgical music 
and the charm of her classic polyphony. But in spite of 
these successful individual efforts, no attempt had been made 
to regulate systematically the music of the diocese. 

Upon the appearance of the Holy Father’s Encyclical on 
Sacred Music (November 22, 1903), the bishop appointed a 
Commission of experienced musicians to deal with the ques- 
tion, and to procure conformity with the demands of the 
Motu Proprio. 

Their first step was to prepare a catalogue of Sacred Music 
for use in the diocese. It included about a thousand Masses, 
marked “very easy,” “easy,” “medium,” and “cifficult,” respec- 
tively; also music for Vespers and Benediction, with a num- 
ber of miscellaneous compositions, Holy Week music, Hymn 
Books, and text-books on Gregorian Chant. The catalogue 
was drawn to a large extent from those of the Saint Cecilia 
Societies of Germany and Italy. It was published w’th a view 
to eliminating promptly the worst forms of existing abuses, 
and in this it was successful. Each pastor and organist re- 
ceived a copy of the catalogue, and choirs were forbidden to 
sing any Mass not included therein unless music was sub- 
mitted first to the Commission for special approval. With 
the catalogue was printed the full text of the Motu Proprio 
on Sacred Music, the decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
on the same subject, and a summary by the Commission 
itself of all the regulations regarding Chant, use of the organ, 
language of liturgical services, etc., so that all the practical 
details might be made clear to the various choir masters and 
organists throughout the diocese. The pamphlet was pre- 
faced by a strong letter from the bishop himself, setting forth 
the need of reform, and a “return to a style of music which 
is religious, and belongs by tradition (and the laws of true 
art) to Divine Worship”; much of the music in curreit use 
being “borrowed from the concert hall, the theatre, and even 
the ballroom.” The bishop strongly recommended Gregorian 
Chant as the supreme model for all sacred music; he regu- 
lated the amount of time that should be given to the singing 
of the various parts of the Mass, “so that the action of the 
Mass may not be retarded unnecessarily”; he banished 
women from the choirs of “all churches and chapels of the 
secular and regular clergy after July 1, 1905,” and urged that 


the obligations regarding Church Music “be obeyed by the 
priests and the people, absolutely and immediately.” The letter 
letter is dated September 29, 1904. 

To outline a plan of reform is one thing; to carry it out 
in actual practice another. We are assured that in Pitts- 
burgh the churches were quick to respond to the rulings of 
the Commission. Within a few months the cathedral had 
eliminated the women from its choir. The other churches 
followed its example as rapidly as possible, and, before long, 
conformity was established. The new Kyriale and Graduale 
were put in use by many of the churches almost as soon as 
they were published. Several churches have even succeeded 
in establishing congregational singing of excellent quality. 
The last report from the diocese ends with the encouraging 
phrase: “The difficulties inseparable from so far reaching a 
change have been overcome by the good will of the pastors. 
and the choir directors, and experience has demonstrated 
that the Encyclical can be carried out to the letter wherever 
an honest effort is made.” 

But the diocese of Pittsburgh has not restricted itself to 
reforms of a temporary nature. It has been laying solid foun- 
dations for the future, and the rising generation is being 
trained carefully in music, and fitted for a more exact observ- 
ance of the spirit of the legislation than is possible to-day. 
In all the schools, the teaching of singing and note reading 
according to Cheve principles has been made obligatory. Al- 
ready the results are beginning to show, and the children are 
singing simple Gregorian Masses in their parish churches. 
Even the work of the teachers has been systematized; every 
Saturday during the school year meetings are held at which 
the various Sisters who have charge of teaching music in 
the schools are instructed in the manner of teaching Gregorian 
Chant. This appears to be a very practical feature in Pitts- 
burgh’s program of reform. 

It is in the schools that the natural solution of the problem 
of Church Music in this country rests. When a whole gen- 
eration of Catholic children shall have been taught to use 
their voices correctly and to read music at sight, when their 
taste shall have been formed to an appreciation of good 
music, not only will the problem of our choirs be solved, but 
we may hope to obtain, in time, that congregational singing, 
which is the very centre of the Holy Father’s idea. Congre- 
gational singing cannot be forced or created artificially. It 
must be spontaneous, almost an instinctive manifestation, 
or, at least, a perfectly sincere outpouring of the soul. Only 
through the children can we hope to make music such a 
natural form of expression among our people. To start con- 
gregational singing artificially under present conditions is. 
doomed to almost certain failure. Where it has been tried, 
it has usually proved a menace rather than a help to devotion, 
a self-conscious and unnatural effort, disturbing both to sing- 
ers and hearers. But if once the rank and file of our Catholic 
people had been trained in the Church’s music, so that to sing 
her prayers became almost as natural as to speak them, then 
the Mass might be heard in our churches as it is meant to be 
rendered, and as we can hear it to-day in many European 
centres of Catholic life, where the whole mighty multitude 
takes up the regular parts of the Mass—the Kyrie, the Gloria, 
the Credo—and the choir performs the Proper with perfect 
artistic finish. This is the full ideal of the Holy Father, the 
full intention of the Church, seeking even in her music to 
set forth two elements that make her unique: the full flavor 
of her mysticism, soaring to heaven in the quiet contempla- 
tion of the Introits, the almost ecstatic fervor of the Graduals, 
and then in contrast, the thunderous enthusiasm of the crowd, 
the cry of humanity in its universal act of faith, in what 
Huysmans calls its “violent but majestic tempest of praise.” 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


At the request of the Irish hierarchy, the Pope has restored 
St. Patrick’s Day, the patronal feast of the Irish race, to the 
class of a holy day of obligation in Ireland. 


Cardinal O’Connell is interesting his friends and admirers in 
the work of restoration and repair now going on in his titular 
church of San Clemente, which has been damaged by water 
under its foundations. Already a large sum of money has been 
contributed for the construction of aqueducts, by which it is 
expected to change the course of the stream, but $12,000 is still 
lacking, and Cardinal O’Connell hopes that this amount will be 
forthcoming through American generosity. 


Under date of October 9, 1911, His Holiness declared that the 
greater excommunication, specially reserved to the Pope, is in- 
curred by any member of the Church, clerical or lay, man or 
woman, who, in civil or criminal cases, shall, without the per- 
mission ofthe Ordinary, cite any ecclesiastical personage before 
lay tribunals, or oblige any such personage to appear personally 
before such tribunals. 


Chicago’s Diocesan Union of Catholic Young Men’s Societies 
has established an Employment Division, which addresses itself 
to the business men of the city, and promises them candidates of 
exceptionally good character in answer to requests for help to 
fill vacant positions. The Rev. C, A. Knur is President of the 
Union. 


Arrangements are under way for a three days’ celebration to 
welcome Cardinal Farley on his return to New York. He will 
sail from Naples on January 5, on the North German Lloyd 
liner “Berlin,” which is expected to arrive here on January 15. 
The plans contemplate a celebration, commencing on the day of 
the cardinal’s arrival, when 50,000 Catholics will welcome him at 
the Battery and along the line of his progress to the Cathedral. 
The second celebration will be on the Sunday following the 
arrival, at which time a demonstration will take place at the Hip- 
podrome. The third day will be the observation of solemn 
ecclesiastical ceremonies at the cathedral, at which it is expected 
many of the hierarchy of the United States will be present. 


Sir Edward Fry, who was appointed Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and First British Plenipotentiary to the Hague Peace 
Conference, in 1907, has come to grief in an attempt to resusci- 
tate the defunct calumny that it is good Jesuit doctrine that a 
man may use bad means to attain a good end. 

“Very humiliating is the position in which Sir Edward Fry 
has placed himself,’ is the comment of the Catholic Times, of 
London. “In a letter on ‘Betting Newspapers and Quakerism,’ 
which has been circulated in pamphlet form, he said it would 
be lamentable if the Society of Friends adopted the teaching 
and practice of the Jesuits, which had become a byword of con- 
tempt to all honest and honorable men, namely, that evil may 
be voluntarily done for the sake of producing some hoped-for 
good. Father Delany, S.J., the distinguished Provincial of the 
Irish Jesuits, at once challenged Sir Edward Fry for proof, and 
proposed that the evidence should be laid before well-known 
Trish members of the Society of Friends, promising to give £50 
for a Dublin charity if the decision were to the effect that this 
is or has-been Jesuit teaching or practice. Sir Edward Fry has 
replied through the press, but only to shirk the challenge without 
withdrawing the charge, and to insinuate that Father Delany— 
who called it ‘a wicked slander,’ did not actually deny it. Father 
Delany’s reply is crushing. He not only exposes the absurdity 


| liturgical observances of the Church turned into ridicule. 


of Sir Edward Fry’s insinuation, but declares that during the 
fifty-five years of his life as a Jesuit he never read in a Jesuit 
author, and never heard from Jesuit lips, the doctrine that the 
end justifies the means, and he quotes Suarez, Ballerini, Gury 
and other widely read Jesuit theologians to prove that, in definite 
terms, they teach that evil is not to be done that good may follow. 
The Jesuit Father considers it a calamity that a man in Sir 
Edward Fry’s eminent station should occupy so indefensible a 
position. Having assumed it and declined to abandon it,” says 
the Catholic Times, “he well deserved the knock-down blow Dr. 
Delany has given him.” 


The Semaine Religieuse, of Montreal, official organ of His 
Grace, Archbishop Bruchési, deprecates the publication of a 
pamphlet called La Béche, a collection of cartoons, by Mr. Joseph 
Charlebois, edited by Mr. J. L. K, Laflamme. Deep regret is 
expressed to find in such publication the ceremonies and the 
The 
irreverence is all the greater when shown by a Catholic for the 
rites and ministers of his church. Grievances against a certain 
portion of the clergy, continues the article, do not justify a 
recourse to these methods of reprisal. A good Catholic would 
carry his complaints to the proper ecclesiastic authorities and 


“appeal to them with filial docility for whatever reparation is 


necessary. It is added that these remarks could be applied to 
other reviews and journals of Montreal, and that it is expected 
that Catholic editors will take notice of them. 


OBITUARY 


Most Rev. Ambrose Agius, O.S.B., Archbishop of Palmyra 
and Apostolic Delegate to the Philippines, died suddenly in 
Manila, on December 13, of peritonitis, which set in after a fare- 
well banquet given in his honor. Mgr, Agius had received 
orders to return to Rome in January, and it was generally be- 
lieved that he would be appointed successor to Cardinal Falconio, 
as Apostolic Delegate at. Washington. A series of receptions 
and dinners had been given in his honor, and he was about ready 
to sail, 

His Excellency was born at Malta, September 17, 1856, and 
was a member of the Congregation of the Cassinese Benedic- 
tines. At the death of Mer. Guidi, the Apostolic Delegate to the 
Philippines, he was appointed his successor, August 25, 1904, and 
was the prelate who carried on the negotiations over the sale of 
the friars’ lands with President Taft, when the latter was the 
Governor-General of the Philippines. 

Press cables from Rome state that the death of Mgr. Agius 
has deeply grieved Pope Pius and Cardinal Merry del Val. 

The Osservatore Romano publishes a long eulogy of the de- 
ceased prelate, which is of official character. It says also: “The 
Pope had decided to intrust Mgr. Agius with another most im- 
portant office. Thus he was about to depart from the Philip- 
pines, leaving there grateful memories both among the clergy 
and laity.” 

This is taken as a confirmation of the report that it was the 
intention of the Pope to send Mer. Agius to Washington as 
Apostolic Delegate. 


Mrs. Mary McCabe, who died recently at Chelsea, Mass., in 
her seventy-eighth year, had the consolation of being attended 
in her last illness by two of her sons, priests—the Rev. Denis 
McCabe, of Belfast, Me., and the Rev. Matthew McCabe, S.J., 
of Baltimore, Md. They, with her nephew, the Rev. P. H. Rear- 
don, of Gardiner, Me., also officiated at her Requiem Mass, which 
was attended by many of the clergy. Mrs. McCabe was the 
mother of eleven children, and was blessed by seeing two sons 
and two daughters enter God’s service. : o 
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CHRISTMAS 


The weeks preceding the Yuletide season are always perplexing ones to the 
gift-seeKer. Let us help you with a timely suggestion: A gift inexpensive yet 
invaluable; a gift that will last. 


“PIONEER PRIESTS OF NORTH AMERICA” 


BY THE REVSTHOMAS WT ACAMEBEEE S.J. 
SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


VOLUME I 
Among the Iroquois 


His Eminence, Cardinal Farley, says: 


“Will fill a want often felt by so 


VOLUME II 
Among the Hurons 


Current Literature says: 


“Father Campbell does not confine 


VOLUME III 
Among the Algonquins 


N. Y. Evening Sun: 
“Altogether it is a splendid volume 


many of the clergy and laity who love 
to learn everything about the genesis 
of the Church in our State.” 


hair-breadth escapes, captures, and in- 


His Eminence, Cardinal Falconio, says: 
“From it our people will learn how 
to appreciate the great work done by 


those noble and saintly pioneers.” 


himself to perfunctory narrative. He 


tells with vivid pen of reckless risks, 


credible sufferings, each following an- 
other in quick succession. . 
men, and a host of others, counted it a 


privilege to die for their faith.” 


that Father Campbell has produced. 
To those of the same faith as the pio- 
neer priests whose lives it relates, it 
should prove no less edifying than ab- 
sorbing, But even to those of other 
persuasion, ‘Among the Algonquins’ 
offers an opportunity for serious and 
interesting reading; where solid his- 
torical worth is matched by charm of 
style and vigor of conception.” 
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These Three Volumes, $5.00 prepaid 


MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY, Religious of the Sacred Heart, 1809—1886 


With an Introduction by the REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


440 Pages. 


16 Illustrations. 


Price, $2.00 prepaid. 


“A book sure to do good and sure to give pleasure.”—The Ave Maria. 


“A book of special religious interest.”—N. Y. World. 


PILGRIM WALKS IN ROME 


Tuirp Epition ENLARGED, 


A Guide to the Holy Places and Vicinity 
By P. J. CHANDLERY, S.J. 


There are eighty illustrations. The book contains now 
504 pages, twenty of which are given to an exhaustive index. 
A map of the city of Rome and plans of the old St, Peter’s 
and of the present basilica are very valuable to the tourist. 
Press-work, paper, binding, illustrations, are all that can be 
desired. The book must become the classical guide-book 
for Rome, and those who may never have the good fortune 
to visit the holy city should learn to make pilgrimages to its 
temples and shrines by the aid of “Pilgrim Walks.” 


$1.25 Prepaid 


ISAAC JOGUES 


Discoverer of Lake George 
By the Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
Aside from its Historical value it presents a vivid 
pen picture of a saintly and heroic missionary, with 
all the stirring setting of early pioneer days. 


DOLAGHS 9 ILLUSTRATIONS > 


EDITION DE LUXE 


Full flexible green cowhide, stamped with gold, gilt 
top, deckled edge. 


$1.10 Prepaid 
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BOUND VOLUMES OF AMERICA 


In an attractive and durable binding. Complete set: 


Volumes I, 1, I1i,1V 9 V—prepaidy saan 


Single volumes, prepaid, $3.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Any volume of “Pioneer Priests of North America” 


prepaid 
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The New International Encyclopedia, it was with the distinct understanding that this reduced price was 

for introductory purposes and was to be offered only during publication... Publication of the new THIN 
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The New THIN PAPER 
Edition of the NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 3 7 cn72So6Titustrations 
The new THIN PAPER Edition is an innovation made necessary by the demand for light, easy-to-handle volumes. Each 

of the 22 new volumes is about one inch thick and weighs only about one-third the weight of the regular volume—see com- 

parative size above. The paper upon which the new volumes are printed (University Bible Paper) is strong, smooth and opaque. 

It prints beautifully, lies flat and does not crumple. The volumes are bound in semi-limp half-leather and full leather, and 

are in every way striking examples of book printing and binding. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Send me sample pages, showing paper, printing, 
maps, illustrations, etc., of your New Thin Paper 
Editlon of the New International Encyclopedia, 
with detailed information regarding introductory price, 
shortly to be withdrawn. 


’ ; : : ; 
Don’t Delay -Prompt action means a considerable saving. Send for pros- 
pectus and sample pages at once. ; 


This is an opportunity that is seldom offered the public, and no book lover or one who 
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We guarantee satisfaction to every purchaser, otherwise sets may be returned 
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Your inspection is invited or our rep- 
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The Astronomical Observatory | 
| The Director, Georgetown University 


Rey. Joseph Himmel, S.J., President 
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Universities. 
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Sa ) CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

AH situated in the romantic Valley of the 

Wissahickon. Degrees conferred. Also 
Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and Ele- 
mentary Departments. Very special advantages 
in Music and Art. The piano student possesses. 
superior opportunities in the use of the Virgil 
Clavier Method pursued throughout the course. 
The Art Studio is admirably equipped, and eve 
attention is given to the study of Art, bot 
in theory and_ practice. Gymnasium erfectl 
equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis, basket ball, 
fencing, etc. 


For illustrated eataeae address MOTHER SUPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOLY GROSS wonrcestsr 
COLLEGE Mass. 


Largest Catholic College in America 


Chartered 1836 


SPRING HILL COLLEGE 


Spring Hill, Mobile Co., Ala. 
Conveniences—Most Modern. 
Curriculum—Most Thorough 
F. X. Twellmeyer, S.J., President. 


Founded 1830 


Climate—Most Agreeable. 


Write for Catalogue to 


Seton Hall College 


FOUNDED 1856 


South Orange, New Jersey 


COLLEGE AND 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Bayley Hall for Students 


of Grammar Ceurse 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


Extensive grounds and_ exceedingly 
healthy location. New buildings, large 
gymnasium, indoor running track, hot and 
cold baths, modern conveniences. Easily 
reached on main line from Albany or New 
York to Boston via Springfield. Boar 

tuition, washing and mending, use o 
Syminasiany library and reading room, 
physical instruction and medical attend- 
ance, $260 a year. Furnished room and 
attendance extra. Send for catalogue to 


PREFECT OF STUDIES. 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres. 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 
On Hudson 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 
Location Unsurpassed for Convenience, Healthfulnmess and Beauty 
One-half Hour from Grand Central Station 
PROEES SORSIOPEDISTINGC TIONG. iene EQUIPMENT OF THE BEST 


COLLEGE—Four years’ course leading to the Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY—Reguired for entrance two years of college work 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25,1911 .... WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


ACADEMY MOUNT SAINT VINCENT ON HUDSON 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
One Hundred Best Catholic Books 


CATHOLIC MIND No. 8 


A useful little pamphlet for classes in English literature 
5 cts. each. | $4.00 per hundred 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
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Private Summer Tour to Europe 
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In-the-Pines 
weccee BRENTWOOD, N. Y, sooo 


A Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
Affiliated with the State University 


PROSPECTUS EXPLAINS THE TERMS, ETC. 
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Roarding & 
Day School 


FORT LE? 

New Jersey 

Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame=———— 

Location beautiful, healthy and convenient. 
New Buildings, large gymnasium. 


DEPARTMENTS: Academic, of 
| 
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HOLY ANGELS 


Y course 
four years; Commercial, course of two years. 
Grammar and Primary Departments separate. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. 
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Convent of the Holy Chiid 


DELAWARE COUNTY PA 
SHARON HILL, 15 Minutes from Philadelphia 
? CADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
? Highest English Course. French, Draw- 
Zing, Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- 
2 tion for foreign travel. As the numbers are 
? limited, special care can be given to the for- 
? mation of character and training of each child. 
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IMMACULATA 
SEMINARY 


Mount Marian, Washington, D. C. 
Select School for Girls. Situated in the Suburbs 


Classical, Literary and Special Courses. 
Two-Year Course for High School Graduates. 
Music and Art. Abundant outdoor exercise. 

Sightseeing with experienced Chaperons. 


For Year Book address, Sister Secretary 


COLLEGE 


For Young Women. 71st Year 
4 Years. Degrees, B.A., B.S., Ph.B. 


Academic — College Preparatory—and 
mar Departments. Elective 
Courses. Conservatory of Music, Vo- 
cal and Instrumental. Art Studios. 
Natatorium, Gymnasium, Bowling, 
etc. Out-of-Door Sports, Horse- 
back Riding, Boating, Archery, 
Tennis. For Bul etins, Ad- 
dress, Sister Seor Ox 
70. St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Vigo County, Indiana. 
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bpieec tele ks A periodical published on the eighth and 
twenty-second of the month. 


Each number contains an article of per- 
manent value, entire or in part, on some 


question of the day, given in popular style. 


These articles are taken from the best 
SAPO] IO sources, and the rule of selection is: one at 
a time and the best to be had, so that-sub- 


scribers may keep each number for frequent 


: reading and reference. 
It cleanses and refreshes the skin, lets 
$1.00 a Year (24 numbers) 
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circulation. 
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President’s Wool Message.—President Taft sent to 
Congress. on December 20 the report of the Tariff 
Board on the wool industry, and with it a message recom- 
mending that rates on wool and woolens be materially 
reduced. “I venture to say,” says the President, “that 
no legislative body has even had presented to it a more 
complete and exhaustive report on so difficult and com- 
plicated a subject as the relative cost of wools and 
woolens the world over. It is a monument to the thor- 
oughness, industry, impartiality and accuracy of the men 
engaged in its making.” The most important finding of 
the board is that the system of imposing a specific duty 
on raw or unscoured wool, and then providing arbitrary 
increases for scoured wool, furnishes the greatest op- 
portunity for inequalities and injustice. The report of 
the board shows further that the retailer is the man 
who is making by far the greatest profit from a suit of 
clothes. The board followed the wool on a $23 suit from 
the back of the sheep to the back of the man. It found that 
the farmer gets $2.23 out of the $23 and makes a profit 
of only 68 cents. The manufacturer of the cloth gets 
$4.54 of the $23 and a profit of 23 cents on the suit. 
The wholesaler, who makes the suit got $16.50, and a 
profit of $2.28, while the retailer got $23 and a profit of 
$6.50. 
adhere to protection based upon difference in cost of 
production at home and abroad. 


Arizona Goes Democratic.—The Democratic party in 
Arizona elected its candidate for Governor, besides a 
majority in both houses of the Legislature. This has 
an important bearing upon the national situation, for it 


Mr. Taft recommends that proposed revision. 


means an addition of two more Senators to the Demo- 
cratic side in the Senate of the United States. The ob- 
jectionable feature of the new Constitution—namely,’ 
the provision for the recall of judges—was voted out in 
order to obtain Statehood. But after the formal admis- 
sion of the State into the Union, which will now take 
place, there is nothing to prevent its restoration as soon 
as the Legislature and the people conclude to do so. 


Illinois Law Upheld—The Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld the constitutionality of the Illinois 
Statute to indemnify owners of property for damages 
occasioned by mobs or riots. Several cases brought 
under this law are said to be pending in the Illinois State 
courts, involving claims for damages amounting to mil- 
lions of dollars. During a strike in Chicago, on July 16, 
1903, a six-story building owned by Frank Sturges was’ 
attacked. Under the mob law Sturges recovered from 
the city three-fourths of the damages sustained. The 
city then appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the ground that the law was unconstitutional. 
Justice Lurton, in announcing the decision, said that the 
tendency of the statute was to uphold the majesty of the 
law. 


Trial of Beef Packers.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States refused, on December 5, to grant a stay of 
proceedings in the case of the ten Chicago packers under 
indictment for alleged violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. The trial was at once resumed before Judge 
Carpenter in the United States District Court at Chicago. 
Two weeks, however, were spent in the selection of the 
jury, and on December 19 the opening statement of 
United States District Attorney James H. Wilkerson 
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was begun. This marks the actual beginning of the 
legal battle which is looked upon as one of the most 
momentous of the many in which the Federal power has 
clashed with corporations. 


New York City Census.—A statement giving the dis- 
tribution of the population of New York City according 
to its elements of race, nativity and parentage, as shown 
by the returns of the Thirteenth Decennial Census, 
taken April 15, 1910, has been issued by Director Durand. 
Of the total population of New York City in 1910, the 
native white element, numbering 2,741,504, constituted 
57.5 per cent., while the foreign born white element, 
numbering 1,927,720, constituted 40.4 per cent. In 1900 
the native white element constituted a considerably larger 
proportion of the total population, or 61.4 per cent., as 
against 36.7 per cent. for the foreign born white. The 
native white population having both parents native in 
1910 numbered 921,130, while those having one or both 
yarents foreign born numbered 1,820,374. The foreign 
born white element in 1910 constituted very nearly one- 
lhalf the total population of Manhattan Borough, a little 
more than one-third of the total population of Bronx and 
Brooklyn Boroughs, respectively, and between 25 and 30 
per cent. of the total population of Queens and Rich- 
mond Boroughs, respectively. 


Cost of the Philippines—When General Wood was 
testifying before the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs he was asked to: state how much the cost of occu- 
pation of the Islands amounted to. He professed his 
inability to do so, and hence the Bureau Chiefs were 
directed to tell how much a corresponding number of 
troops would have cost in the United States since De- 
cember 8, 1898, the date of the treaty with Spain, up to 
the present time. They testified that it would reach the 
enormous figure of $167,486,403. This is the mere money 
outlay; the loss of Filipino and American lives is also 
to be added. Moreover, according to the Commissioner 
of Pensions, since the close of the war with Spain and 
‘the subsidence of the Filipino insurrection, we have 23,383 
invalid soldiers of those wars on the pension rolls, besides 

3,032 dependent mothers, 522 fathers, 1,217 widows, 327 
‘children and brothers and sisters, a total of 28,490 pen- 
ssioners, to whom $45,853,024.19 have been paid. 


Mexico.—Yucatan has sent a commission to secure 
‘the help of President Madero in breaking up the mon- 
opoly which has control of the henequen, or sisal hemp 
industry and is throttling the planters, thus threatening 

that State’s principal industry with ruin. The Yaquis 
have rejected the agreement entered into some months 
ago by their representatives. They now demand a con- 
siderable territory which is settled chiefly by Americans, 
and have sent a delegation to state their case to the 
President. 
drina mine, but the manager, an American named John 


‘and frustrated. 


A squad of bandits attacked the Golon- | 


J. Wilkinson, entrenched himself in a corner with his 
rifle and abundant ammunition. He succeeded in picking 
off seventeen of the assailants, whereupon the survivors 
lost all further interest in the proceedings and retired 
without more ado. The outlook for peace in the 
country becomes daily more hazy. Agents of companies 
on the American side report that large consignments of 
arms have been smuggled across the boundary at many 
points. Madero does not seem to have won the con- 
fidence of the people who, without questioning his good 
intentions, are dubious about his executive ability. He 
has signified his willingness to recall Diaz and guarantee 
his safety. A plot to assassinate Madero while on his 
way to his country house at Chapultepec was discovered 
The election for members of the per- 
manent committee of Congress, to act in its stead during 
the recess, resulted in a triumph for the anti-administra- 
tion forces. Representatives of the republic in 
Europe have been directed to treat General Diaz “as a 
distinguished Mexican, an old leader, and the hero of 
many days glorious in the history of his country.” 
Alfredo. Quifiones, of Salvador, lectured in the hall of. 
the national School of Engineers on the advantages which 
would result from reuniting under one government the 
five existing independent Central American republics, 
three of which, he said, are now groaning under dicta- 
tors. He looked upon the move as the only way to save 
them from the hangman’s noose of indebtedness, which 
he considered worse than iron chains. His lecture was 
well received. 


Nicaragua.—The press announces the arrival of some 
Salesian Sisters who will open a school. One of the 
company is a native of the republic, and was a pupil 
of the academy when President Zelaya closed it and 
ordered the Sisters out of the country. She fo'lowed the 
religious aboard the steamer and hegged to be aliowed 
to remain with them; but the sons of old Castile who had 
hustled the Sisters aboard forced her ashore. Later on, 
she made her way to them and now returns as Sister 
Mary Carmel.—Plots and counterplots are reported 
at such short intervals and arrests are so frequent that 
any day may bring news of the overthrow of the Con- 
servatives. In case of their return to power, the gallant 
Liberals will begin to display their prowess by making 
war on the handful of nuns who have come to teach the 
little Nicaraguan children. 


Canada.—Some of the English Liberal journals of On- 
tario assert that Archbishop Bruchési would have been 
made a cardinal but for his alliance with the Nationalists 
against Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s administration. They ought 
to know. The editor of the Toronto Globe is a Protestant 
minister, and can get, no doubt, first hand information 
from Mr. Tipple and the Methodists in Rome.——The 
Rainbow, the other ship of the Canadian navy, has been 
reduced by resignations and desertion to a single fire 
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room watch. It is virtually tied up in harbor, for a 
voyage of more than eight hours is impossible. The 
C. P..R. Pacific steamers, now building, have been offered 
to the Admiralty as auxiliary cruisers. If accepted their 
speed myst be much more than the eighteen knots 
originally stated. The famous Le Roi mine was sold 
some months ago to a new company, which is now 


reported to have reached some extraordinarily rich 
ore. 


a 


Great Britain —Heinrich Grossl, a German merchant- 
service captain, has been sentenced to three years im- 
prisonment as a spy. His inquiries regarded the coal 
supply and the number of men available to bring crews 
up to the war strength. The Cunard Company has 
acquired control of the Anchor Line and the Royal Mail 
Steampacket Company, that of the Union-Castle South 
African Line and the Elder-Dempster. The Admiralty 
Court holds the Olympic to blame for the collision with 
the Hawke, but gives no damages. The captain of the 
Hawke gets his costs in the White Star Company’s ac- 
tion against him, and in the cross suit of the Lords of 
the Admiralty against the Company each bears its own 
costs. The Gaekwar of Baroda acted insolently to- 
wards the King at the Durbar, and gave as an apology 
that he was confused by the splendor of the ceremony. 
The apology, as insolent as his conduct, seems to have 
been accepted. Few native princes have received such 
favors as he from the Crown. He is suspected of being 
deep in the revolutionary movement. Last year he passed 
through Canada and came in contact with the conspira- 
tors on the Pacific Coast. His predecessor was deposed 
for misgovernment, really for trying to poison the Resi- 
dent ; and he was adopted as heir from a peasant family, 
though he is a descendant of the Mahratta founder of 
the dynasty. The Lords acceptance of the Insurance 
Bill is apparently a piece of politics. They did not wish 
the Government to pass over their opposition a measure 
of which the principle has been accepted and they were 
willing to see it involved in the difficulty of trying to 
administer the Bill’s unpopular details. The right to 
the port of Solum, one of the best anchorages in the 
Mediterranean, has long been in dispute between Egypt 
and Turkey, as it is on the Egyptian-Tripolitan frontier. 
England, having come to an understanding with Turkey 
in view of the present war, has occupied it on Egypt’s 
behalf. Sir Joseph Ward’s administration has been 
defeated in the New Zealand general election. The 
Labor party seems now to hold the balance of power be- 
tween him and the Conservatives. 


- Treland.—The first ceremony of the conferring of Uni- 
versity degrees in Maynooth College took place December 
8. The formality marked the final triumph of the 
protracted battle for Catholic education. The ecclesias- 
tical college of Maynooth is an integral part of the 
National University, and as such holds its examinations 


and confers its degrees in its own halls. Sir. Christopher 
Nixon, Vice-Chancellor of the University,, having ex- 
pressed his regret that the funds allotted by the: Govern- 
ment to the University were greatly inadequate, paid high 
tribute to the educational work of Maynooth,. and.con- 
ferred the degree of B, A. on two hundred of its students. 
The crusade against evil literature is spreading, and 
the Vigilance Committees, encouraged by their remark— 
able success, are directing their efforts not only against 
objectionable newspapers, but improper picture shows,. 
postals, etc., and the importation of cheap books of an 
immoral nature, and towards supplying substitutes for- 
the matter condemned. They have had notable success- 
in Dublin and Cork, where the difficulties were 
greater than in Limerick. According to a White 


Paper, issued last week by the Govrenment, the 
number of Irish magistrates appointed during the- 
year was 438, of whom 257 were Catholics. The 


total numbers in a population which is more thar 
three-fourths Catholic are: Protestants, 3,588; Cath— 
olics, 2,275. The Government professes to be endeavor— 
ing to remedy the inequality, but its action has been slow. 
——The Auditorial address of the University College- 
Historical Society on “The Irish Dawn,” or the possibili-- 
ties latent in Irish self-government, drew significant: 
replies from Mr, Dillon, M. P., Mr. T. O. Russell, M. P.,. 
and Dr. Hyde. Mr. Dillon thought Home Rule would not 
bring paradise to Ireland, but give her an opportunity of 
getting there in her own way, which was a good way.. 
He believed in the work of the Gaelic League and such 
men as Douglas Hyde, and he abominated those 
“men of genius” who “were traveling through the world 
with the object of representing Ireland as a country in— 
habited by a mixture of idiots, of criminals, and of 
slaves.” Dr. Hyde had just sent a cablegram to New 
York repudiating the “Irish Players,’ and denying that 
Yeats and Co. had any connection with the Gaelic 
League. Mr. Asquith, having been asked whether the 
Cabinet would undertake to pass the Home Rule Bill im 
three consecutive sessions before the dissolution of the 
present Parliament, replied: “If it becomes necessary 
the Government intend to use all constitutional means 
at their disposal to pass the Home Rule Bill into law 
during the lifetime of the present Parliament.” 
In the van of the temperance movement, which is spread— 
ing with marked rapidity through the country, is to be: 
found the Pioneer Total Abstinence League. At the an- 
nual meeting of this strong organization it was stated’ 
by the founder, Father Cullen, S.J., that its membership- 
at home and abroad consisted of 182,625 enrolled total 
abstainers and 41,000 probationers, and that by the end? 
of this year they expected to have a total army of a quar— 
ter of a million. It was stated at the meeting that tem- 
perance, as opposed to drunkenness, is essential to the 
future prosperity of the country, and that on that ground’ 
alone the Pioneer League is entitled to the gratitude of: 
the nation.- 
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Germany.—The German Navy Department has issued 
an official denial of the alleged discovery of a British 
plot to blow up the military harbor of Wilhelmshaven. 
This report was first circulated by the Rheinisch West- 
falische Zeitung, but the German press was slow to ac- 
cept it and ridiculed the story. An attempt had been 
made to copy a book containing important secret infor- 
mation in order to sell it to some foreign Power, and 
this gave rise to the fiction ——The first German State 
in which the Socialists wili have complete control is the 
principality of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. The Diet will 
consist of niné Socialists, four Liberals and three Con- 
servatives. The news that a fourth son was born to 
the Crown Prince at Berlin, on December 19, was the 
occasion of great public rejoicing. The public buildings 
and many private dwellings were decorated and a holiday 
was announced for all the children in the schools. The 
youngest scion of the Hohenzollerns is said to be in ex- 
cellent health. Germany is already beginning to show 
an active interest in her newly acquired dominions. The 
“Société Forestiére’’ at Sangha, in Ubanghi, has agreed 
to be Germanized. It has likewise elected the former 
Governor of the Cameroons, Dr. Esser, as a member of its 
board of directors. A similar reorganization of other 
enterprises is expected. An electric airship has been 
invented by Engineer Bode. The trial tests before the 
German army experts were considered to be highly satis- 
factory and astonishing results are reported——The 
Department of Justice has devoted special attention to 
various proposals made for the prevention of obscene 
literature. It has come to the conclusion that the inflic- 
tion of more severe penalties for violations of the exist- 
ing law is not sufficient, but that greater strictures must 
be placed upon the sale of such literature, so as to force 
it from the market. The demand for it is, however, said 
to be slowly lessening, while instead the danger from 
kinetographic performances is steadily increasing and 
has already led to serious consequences. An official 
censorship of the films is suggested. 


Austria—The Austrian Reichsrath has voted thirty- 
eight million crowns as a fund to raise the wages of 
railway employes. This far exceeds the expectations of 
the laborers and was granted:in spite of the protestation 
of the Railway Minister Roesler. He claimed that 
twenty-one million crowns was the utmost which could 
be allowed without raising the rate of fares. The men, 
who were prepared to meet with a refusal, had threat- 
ened a strike, which was to be conducted on the method 
of “passive resistance.’ This they believed would 
effectually have paralyzed all traffic. They have received 
.the decision of the Reichsrath with great jubilation —— 
The Czech Professor Pic, after vainly attempting to es- 
tablish the authenticity of the famous Kéniginhofer 
manuscript, has in despair committed suicide. The copy 
contains ancient Bohemian epic and lyric poems, and was 
claimed to have been written at about the close of the 


thirteenth century. It has now been rejected, on philo- 
logical and literary grounds, as a forgery. The same 
holds true of the Griinberger manuscript, which is said 
to date back to the ninth century. The Emperor, who 
for some time past had been suffering from a renewed 
indisposition, is declared not to be in any serious danger. 


Persia.—The Cabinet has won over the Parliament. 
The Foreign Minister made a proposal to appoint a 
parliamentary commission of five deputies with full 
power to deal with the Russian ultimatum, and the 
motion was carried. As this action involved the dismissal 
of the American Treasurer General, the democratic 
members, favorable to Mr. Shuster, bitterly opposed 
the measure. Though Turkey already has a war 
on her hands, she is said to be prepared to raise an army 
of 400,000 to prevent Russian encroachments on Moslem 
Persia. Mr. Shuster has not resigned. 


China.—A peace conference between the rebels and 
imperialists has been in session at Shanghai. Dr. Wu 
Ting-Fang, foreign minister of the revolution’s cabinet, 
conferred with Fang Shao-Yi, who represented, not the 
throne, but Yuan Shi Kai, the Premier. This last cir- 
cumstance is thought to indicate the Prime Minister’s 
readiness to abandon the dynasty. The existing armistice 
has been extended to Dec. 31. On the initiative of our 
government, representatives of six powers addressed the 
delegates. The German Consul, as dean, was the first 
to speak. He merely assured the conference of his 
country’s good will and expressed the hope that a last- 
ing peace would soon be made, and the other consuls 
said the same. Dr. Wu urged a republic, but Yuan Shi 
Kai dominates the convention, and firmly refused to ac- 
cept the proposal. At Nanking, the revolutionary centre, 
the reform party would have Yuan head of the 
new republic, with Dr. Sun vice-president. Tuan-Fang, 
a prominent imperialist general, was killed by his own 
soldiers. 


Spain.— Premier Canalejas has intimated that certain 
concessions may be made to France in the Morocco ques- 
tion; but the colonies of Spanish Guinea and Fernando 
Poo will remain untouched, for many British subjects 
find employment in them. 


> 


Portugal.—The cruiser Sao Gabriel has been ordered 
to the Azores, for the marines were believed to be on the 
point of mutinying against the republic and joining the 
other malcontents in Lisbon. 


Italy.—Besides the seizure by England of the port of 
Sollum in Tripoli, the occupancy by France of an oasis 
in the Tripoli hinterland for the purpose of securing 
West Africa, as well as Tunis and Algeria, is now an- 
nounced. The seizure by England was protested against 
by Marquis Imperiali, Ambassador to Great Britain. 
What Italy will do with regard to this second clipping 
of her territory.was not announced on December 20, 
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An extended account of the Madison Conference on 
Social Centres, by George B. Ford, and the address de- 
livered there by George M, Forbes, President Board of 
Education, Rochester, N. Y., is printed in The Survey, 
for November 18. “The great convention at Madison,” 
Mr. Ford writes, “resulted through the cooperation and 
the indomitable zeal of Mr. E. J. Ward and of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin.” The system as organized in Rochester 
by Mr. Ward was adduced as a splendid example worthy 
of imitation in other cities. At the conclusion of Mr. 
Forbes’ address, the was questioned by Governor Wood- 
row Wilson regarding the decided opposition which the 
citizens of Rochester manifested towards the manner in 
which the Social Centres had been conducted there, and 
the answer was given that “the direct cause of the stran- 
gulation of the Social Centre movement in Rochester 
was the enmity of the political machines of both parties,” 
whereas the real reason was that both parties were afraid 
to stand sponsor for a movement that had become re- 
pulsive to practically all the citizens. 

Mr. E. J. Ward, the present secretary of the national 
association, was the superintendent of the Social Centres 
in Rochester. He had previously been a Protestant min- 
ister, but his radical views (he is an avowed Socialist) 
did not harmonize with Church work, and he sought an- 
other field where he could put into practice his Socialistic 
convictions. At his advent in Rochester, he was heralded 
as the exponent of a system that would develop the com- 
munal spirit, and that would make persons forget their 
religious and political differences and their divergent 
stations in life, and that would make them regard one 
another as brothers and equals. This was “a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.” It was not long, how- 
ever, before the very opposite was true. Socialist lec- 
turers were brought at public expense to exploit their 
theories ; the gospel of discontent was preached; even the 
songs that were sung contained disparaging references 
to Christian churches, and the dominating spirit of all 
the meetings was the superintendent, who seemed to 
imagine that he was a sort of prophet who should be 
listened to with marked attention. 

Optimistic reports were spread broadcast, describing 
the magnificent work being done at the Social Centres 
of Rochester, when the fact was that despite large ap- 
propriations for the purpose, they were a failure. Every 
possible inducement was adopted to attract people to 
them, but the number kept diminishing. The only things 
that grew were the popular dislike for them and the 
superintendent’s salary, which was increased from $1,500 
to $2,200 per year. Besides the superintendent there 
were many other paid officials. At the West High School 
Social Centre, for instance, there were a director and 


an assistant director, a boys’ club director, a door and 
hall keeper, a librarian and game director, a men and 
boys’ gymnasium director, a women and girls’ gymnasium 
director, an assistant gymnasium director, a music di- 
rector and janitor, 

One would imagine from the reports that were sent 
to other cities that this movement had become so popular 
in Rochester that precaution would have to be taken to 
prevent the schoolhouses from being overcrowded, but 
the reverse was the case. The attendance was so small 
and the protest of the public against the spending of thou- 


sands of dollars for something that was not wanted, 


was so strong that the Board of Education, under whose 
management the Centres were, was obliged to adopt re- 
strictive rules, governing the use of school buildings 
for social activities. According to those rules, the Boys 
and Girls’ Club would be deprived of the use of the 
schoolhouse and the service of a director, if during any 
two consecutive months the average attendance would 
fall below twenty-five. A similar rule applied to the 
use of the gymnasiums and the services of a physical 
instructor. 

It was also ordained that the use of the reading room 
and the services of the librarian should be discontinued, 
whenever the average attendance during any two con- 
secutive months should fall below twenty-five, or when 


‘the average number of books drawn should be less than 


fifteen. It was likewise provided that the general neigh- 
borhood meetings should be discontinued, when their 
average attendance during any two consecutive months 
should fall below one hundred. Rochester has a popula- 
tion of 218,000, and when it is remembered that 
the paid officials urged every one they could to attend 
to make their positions secure, and when it is remem- 
bered that what is termed neighborhood meetings included 
persons from all sections of the city, how meaningless 
becomes the contention of Mr. Forbes that the people 
were enthusiastic over Social Centres, and that these were 
killed by the politicians, who were afraid of their oppo- 
sition! Even in the restrictive rules that were adopted 
the word “consecutive” was introduced, so that if the 
average attendance one month, as was frequently the 
case, would be very small, the friends of the movement 
could urge their relatives and acquaintances of the whole 
city to turn out in sufficient numbers the next month 
to meet the required average. 

There was another side of the manner in which the 
Social Centres in Rochester were conducted, and that was 
even more condemnatory. The citizens were justly in- 
dignant because the public funds were being used to 
promote Socialism, and their indignation was accentuated 
when they read in the papers one morning that at a So- 
cial Centre gathering, a schoolhouse had been used for 
a masquerade at which young women were dressed in 
men’s clothes, and that the day chosen for this diversion 
was Sunday. Their indignation was increased later on, 
when a Unitarian minister made the execution of the 
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anarchist Francesco Ferrer an occasion for speaking at 
a Social Centre in laudatory terms of what he was pleased 
to designate “philosophical anarchy,” and for insulting 
one-third of the tax-payers, by asserting that Ferrer had 
been executed by the Spanish clergy because they feared 
his rationalistic ideas. Proofs for such an accusation 
were demanded, but none could be furnished. Mr. Ward 
tried to defend the unfounded attack under the cover of 
“free speech.’ When he was shown to what extremes 
this plea of free speech could be carried, and he was 
asked if such things would be tolerated at a Social Centre, 
he attempted a reply, but finding that he was making a 
bad case worse, he assumed the attitude of the Sphinx. 

Each day the citizens and the press were asking the 
questions: “What next? How much longer must this 
fomenting of discord in a peaceful community be en- 
dured?”’ Mr. Ward and the Board of Education could 
not mistake the feeling of the entire community, and 
accordingly at the close of 1909, the Superintendent of 
Social Centres tendered his resignation to the Board 
The Socialists alone regretted his departure. Subse- 
quently they tried to create a sentiment against the city 
officials that voted a decrease in the appropriations for 
the Centres, but results showed that it was the most 
popular policy that could be adopted. 

Just when the citizens were beginning to forget the dis- 
agreeable features that have been recounted, they were 
shocked at reading in the papers one morning that Ken- 
drick P. Shedd, who is a Socialist and a fellow pro- 
fessor with Mr. Forbes in the University of Rochester, 
had delivered an address at a Social Centre meeting, in 
which he instituted a comparison between the Stars and 
Stripes and the red flag of Socialism, and lauded the 
latter to the disparagement of our national emblem. One 
of the evening papers quoted him, on the authority of 
one who was present, as giving expression also to the 
following statement: “The man who respects the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution for themselves, 
because they are the Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence, is like the man who liked old cheese be- 
cause it stunk. In so far as it stands for the things that 
I believe in, I respect the Stars and Stripes; when it 
does not agree with what I think is right, I cannot respect 
it 
This speech was delivered at Social Centre No. 9, 
which Mr. Forbes lauds in his Madison address as being 
the “most thoroughly responsive to the civic spirit,” and 
yet, out of the large number that was present, not a one 
stood up to take exception to the professor’s remarks, 
and it is said that even now in that school there are 
pupils that refuse to stand up to salute the flag. If those 
present only applauded, the general public, however, acted 
differently. The entire press of the city, Grand Army 
posts and other organizations went on record as de- 
nouncing the address, and the Mayor, in unison with the 
sentiment of the community, denied the professor the 
privilege of delivering an address thereafter in a muni- 


cipal building. The Socialists called public meetings for 
the purpose of condemning the Mayor’s action, and Mr. 
Spargo, who visited Rochester shortly afterwards on a 
Socialistic missionary tour, designated Rochesterians as. 
provincialists, because .they were offended by Mr. 
Shedd’s uncomplimentary reference to the flag. 

If these facts had been clearly stated in response to the 
questions of Governor Wilson, would the Rochester So-- 
cial Centre system have received the commendation that 
it did at the Madison conference? How those lauda- 
tions contrast with the denunciatory editorials of the 
press of Rochester! “Omne ignotum pro magnifico,” 
and so those that know little or nothing about the work- 
ing of the Social Centre system in Rochester, may after 
the Madison conference be inclined to look upon it as. 
something ideal, but the citizens of the city will enter- 
tain no such delusion. When it is recalled that Mr. E. J. 
Ward was the causa movens of that conference, and 
that he is now the secretary of the national convention, 
and that if he will not be the dominating power, he will 
at least have more to do than any other person in out- 
lining the work for the national convention, does it re- 
quire a prophet to foretell what the tendencies of the 
association will be? Will he succeed in hoodwinking the 
cities of this country into appropriating funds for propa- 
gating Socialism, by such talismanic words as “com- 
munal spirit,” “civic righteousness” and “moral uplift?” 
Social Centres, supported by public funds, should not be 
Socialistic centres. The Cleveland plan is far superior 
to the Rochester one. It has been free from the abuses 
characteristic of that of Rochester. Its work has beer 
constructive, and it has been conducted at a cost of not 
more than $500 per year to the city. A. M. O'NEILL. 


Spain’s Associated Press 


It would be-to close our eyes to the truth to deny 
that one of the chief evils in the religious, social and 
political. order which now afflict Spain has been and 
continues to be certain widely circulated newspapers. 
The Spanish public which is, generally sqeaking, un- 
learned, shallow, impressionable and frivolous, averse to: 
serious reading and deep studies, buys daily for the 
sum of one cent the printed sheet which saves it the 
trouble of personal research and provides it with a 
ready-made opinion on the gravest political, religious, 
social, literary and economic questions. Of nobody 
more than of the Spaniard may it be affirmed that he 
has a paper brain. For him there is no other catechism, 
no other gospel, than the newspaper that he reads every 
morning or evening. As those newspapers, in their great 
majority and generally speaking, are animated by a pas- 
sionate and sectarian spirit, almost always hostile to the 
teachings of the Church, it follows that there has been 
called into existence in our country an atmosphere quite 
unfavorable to Catholicism, to its institutions, and to the 
people who profess it. 
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Spanish Catholics noted and lamented the evil; but, 
such is their national laziness, idleness and indolence, they 
did not hasten to use practical and efficacious means to 
relieve the situation. By the side of those newspapers 
hostile to the Faith there were, it is true, some of un- 
doubted orthodoxy, but they were political newspapers 
devoted, in most cases, to the Carlist party. They were 
dull, jejune, unattractive and newsless. The people did 
not know of their existence; they were read only by 
those connected with the party. 

It is now about ten years since Spanish Catholic 
opinion, alarmed at the absolute defencelessness of the 
interests of the Church, and at the havoc wrought on ail 
sides by the Liberal Republican sectarian press, under- 
went a strong revulsion of feeling and, stilling its barren 
and useless lamentations, undertook, by means of work 
and sacrifice, to bring out with all haste some daily news- 
papers which should counteract the mischief. Soon there 
' appeared in every large city and in every provincial capi- 
tal a newspaper, with no particular political affiliations, 
but wholly devoted to the defence of sound religious and 
social principles, which, nevertheless, emulated the 
Liberal press in news, attractiveness, good taste and 
artistic features. 

There was a drawback, however, which amounted to a 
danger. Lacking their own independent sources of in- 
formation, both at home and abroad, our newspapers 
were forced to obtain their news from press bureaus and 
news agencies of dubious impartiality, whose tendency 
was, generally speaking, anti-Catholic, and whose dis- 
position wes to practice a conspiracy of silence with re- 
gard to all actions and manifestations of Catholic social 
life. 

At the solemn celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the definition of the dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion at Seville in 1904, there gathered, with the blessing 
of his Holiness and the hearty cooperation of the arch- 
bishop, the first National Assembly for the spread of 
good newspapers. Cardinal Sanchez, then Primate of 
Spain and Archbishop of Toledo, presided, and several 
other prelates were present. The chief topic discussed 
was the establishing of a Catholic information bureau in 
Spain. The project was approved and unanimously 
adopted, and a committee was appointed to make it a 
practical reality. Though the committee worked with all 
energy and zeal, it stumbled upon such financial ob- 
stacles that its efforts came to naught. 

Things shambled along much as before the meeting, 
put the idea of a Catholic press bureau had struck deep 
roots and held the attention of many. The one who did 
most to keep the subject before the public was Don 
Antolin Lépez Pelaez, Bishop of Jaca, who by his two 
books, “Importance of the Good Press” and “Crusade 
of the Good Press,” and by many articles and leaflets, 
kept the matter before the people and aroused or held 
their interest, and brought home to them the truth that 
among the religious and charitable works that had a 


claim upon their charity, they ought to place the foster- 
ing and developing of the Catholic press. 

This great bishop whose talents, resourcefulness and 
glorious campaigns in the Spanish Senate and out of it 
in favor of religion and society, especially of the humbler 
classes, give him unquestionably a close relationship with 
Ketteler, Manning, Mermillod and Ireland, is known 
among us as the Apostle of the Good Press. 

But, what about the Catholic Information Bureau? 
Four years after the first assembly there was a second, 
but this time in Saragossa, under the patronage of Our 
Lady of the Pillar. Again the question was brought 
up; again it was unanimously approved; but it was 
agreed that the attempt ought to be made at once. The 
money needed was the difficulty. An executive com- 
mittee, of which the Archbishop of Saragossa was made 
chairman, was charged to make the start. They ap- 
pealed to the bishops and to the religious communities 
of the kingdom and, thanks to their contributions, col- 
lected a modest sum. With this as a nest-egg, an agency 
known as the Associated Press was opened at Madrid in 
May, 1909. 

As the expenses, however, were greater than the in- 
come, the executive committee thought out a plan to in- 
crease the revenues. Briefly put, it came to this: To 
collect the sum of $200,000 by popular subscription and 
to invest it in Government three per cent. bonds; the 
interest on these would make good the deficit and the 
original capital would remain untouched. The faithful 
were not asked to give any money outright, but merely 
to lend it without interest in sums of one or more dollars, — 
even money. The greater part of the interest. on the 
bonds would go towards defraying the running ex- 
penses of the agency; the rest would be used to redeem 
annually some of the certificates of indebtedness which 
the contributors received when they paid in their money. 
The certificates to be redeemed were to be chosen by lot, 
quite as the United States Government decides by lot who 
shall have first choice in filing on Indian lands newly 
thrown open for settlement. Thus, every year would see 
a part of the subscription returned to the contributors, 
and a few years would see the agency in the possession 
of an ‘independent and guaranteed income. About one- 
third of the loan has already been raised. 

Until the dawning of that happy day which shall find 
us in the possession of the entire loan, a distinguished 
religious of the Congregation of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, the Rev. José Dueso, residing in Madrid, has 


thought out a makeshift in the shape of a Confraternity 


of the Legionaries of the Good Press. Its membership 
is designed to include priests, religious, men, women and 
children. Each associate says one Hail Mary daily and 
contributes one cent a week to the enterprise. They are 
divided into bands of ten, one of whom collects the cop- 
pers. There are now three thousand bands, thus assuring 
a monthly income of $1,200. The Confraternity is 
barely six months old. 
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With regard to the services rendered by the Asso- 
ciated Press, we may say that, besides telegraphic and 
telephonic communications, it supplies orthodox news- 
papers with articles on politics, apologetics, literature, 
science and the arts, all from the ablest writers that it 
can enlist in the cause. It also supplies cuts, drawings 
and illustrations of current events at very moderate 
prices, for its object is to strengthen and to develop the 
Catholic press, and not simply to embark on a money- 
making venture. Some fifty newspapers are associated in 
the undertaking. This means that almost every dis- 
tinctively Catholic paper in the kingdom profits by the 
agency. 

The Associated Press has its own correspondents i in 
Paris, Rome, London, Lisbon, etc., and in all the im- 
portant centres of population. It is hardly necessary to 
remark that care is taken to select only intelligent and 
honorable persons for the work. Two notable advantages 
accrue from this: First, Catholics are informed of what 
happens in Spain and abroad; and second, the manifesta- 
tions of Catholic life and activity are not smothered in 
silence or buried in oblivion, as so often befell them when 
we had only the hostile agencies as our sources of in- 
formation. 

The Spanish Catholic press has profited greatly by our 
work. Our newspapers are increasing daily in circulation 
and prestige, and in their influence on public opinion. 
They are more thoroughly read, more widely distributed, 
and are now found where formerly they were not wel- 
comed. They are effecting a work of purification and 
political and moral healing, and may well be called the 
principle of regeneration in our beloved but unhappy 
country. Norberto Torcat. 


Paris Getting on Its Feet 


About twenty-five years ago a pious old maid might 
have been seen at the end of the Faubourg Plaisance, 
talking about Christ to a crowd of ragged half-naked 
‘street boys, who usually found their principal fun in the 
mud gutters. “The Plaisance of those days,” says 
Bourget, “was like an Indian camp with a population 
worse than the inhabitants of Africa or Oceanica, for 
the latter keep some notion of a Supreme Being, while 
the savages of Paris seem to have lost even the instinct 
of astonishment and terror in face of the Des of 
danger, suffering and death.” 

Sach was the barbarism against which Mlle. Archer 
proposed to fight. With a few cents she hired a shed, 
where up to that the men of the neighborhood used to 
get drunk. That shed became in Plaisance the cradle of 
the Gospel: Before the odor of alcohol was outeof the 
place she nailed a crucifix on the smoke-blackened wall, 
gathered the children around her, and under the eye of 
the Christ taught them to read, and little by little in- 
duced them to tramp with her to a church over a mile 
away. It was a long journey to find the priest, but he 


in turn came a long way to the children. Into the shed, 
which had been changed to a rudimentary school, a con- 
secrated stone was brought and Mass was said. It was 
a new thing in that neighborhood. But at the end of 
two years this novel sanctuary was too small to accom- 
modate the crowd that came to see what was going on. 
With the help of the Abbé Soulange-Bodin a chapel was 
built and called Our Lady of the Rosary. Around the 
chapel there were soon clustering a number of social 
works, and thus this first revival of religious activity 
coincided with the inauguration of what Frenchmen call a 
series of “economic initiatives,” so that the monks of 
the old Merovingian times, who used to civilize while 
they baptized, would have recognized in the apostolic 
methods of that faubourg a sort of inheritance of the 
methods they followed. Within the space of twenty 
years after that there grew up gradually, under the 
shadow of the steeple which did not rise very high in 
the sky, a school of domestic economy, which 80 girls 
attended, a sewing school, whose lessons were followed 
by 40 others, a people’s association, where lawyers used 
to give conferences, a mechanics shop, where 20 young 
fellows received technical training in various crafts, a 
boys’ club, which had 180 members, a men’s society of 
350 associates, and 3 patronages, which gathered in 
1,090 children. These patronages are societies of well- 
to-do men and women, who give the boys and girls oc- 
casional outings, put them in situations, watch over 
them in their sports and work, and start them in life. 

All this was the work of the Abbé Boyreau. Five 
priests, who lived near-by in a community, helped him in 
these various developments of the enterprise. As yet, 
the altars on which the Lord descended, were only tem- 
porary arrangements, while all the clubs and societies 
and schools were being ingeniously dove-tailed into each 
other. The people of Plaisance now consider them 
essential to the well-being of the place, but all the while 
they were a preparation for something else. In June, 
1911, the little chapel became a church. The zealous 
priest, to make the burden lighter for the poverty of the 
people, had patiently put up with the poverty of the 
church, being mindful of the words of Bossuet, “that 
God never thought Himself better served than» when 
sacrifice was offered to Him in prisons and when the 
humility of faith was the entire ornament of His 
temples.” 

This story of Plaisance has repeated itself in recent 
years at more than twenty different places in Paris and 
its suburbs. In 1892, Abbé de Broglie complained that 
there was no religion in the faubourgs. The steeples 
one sees there now proclaim that his words have ceased 
to be true. The beginnings were miserable enough, but 
help soon began to flow in; collections made in the rich 
churches went to ete the neglected quarters, and 
keeping step with the resources, though sometimes ahead 
of them, sometimes a little behind, the souls that were 
seeking salvation began to flock in. 
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Thus the present parish of Ste. Genevieve des 
Grandes-Carriéres, for instance, whose curé, the Abbé 
Henri Garnier, a short time ago was the victim of a 
murderer’s bullet, began work in 1892, in an improvised 
chapel, where the first Mass had four spectators. They 
could scarcely be called worshipers. In less than fifteen 
years the seven Masses in the new church, which is now 
a parochial centre, assemble more than 3,000 people 
around, the altar. 

Where once stretched the forest of Bondy, 20,000 
human beings had settled, and they had no church. The 
district was called Pavillon-sous-Bois and belonged to 
the Commune of the Seine. Immediately after the 
rupture of the Concordat, a young priest began a set of 
social works in the place. He put an altar in a dining- 
room, and in 1911 the archbishop went down there to 
bless a parish church for him, and it is already not only 
a great centre of prayers, but of good works, as the 
monthly bulletin of the parish attests. 

One of the priests, who had been trained at Plaisance, 
the place we have already spoken of, went down to the 
Seine at Ivry-Port at the time of the inundations. His 
purpose was to save the people who were drowning in 
the floods, and he did a good deal of that kind of work, 
but remained there to fish for souls. He built a wooden 
chapel, which is now a parish church, and he continues 
to do his fishing yet, very often in the mud. 

We might go on citing other instances of such apos- 
tolic enterprises. From one ecclesiastical camp to an- 
other you may trace the steps of the rejuvenated 
Church of Paris. All these camps are foundations, for 
where the Church pitches its tent it remains. But, be- 
sides building churches, it is moulding public opinion, 
for the new parish and even the provisional chapel has 
its weekly or monthly bulletin, which furnishes items of 
news that are unattainable elsewhere. They record the 
names of the families that arrive, the baptisms of the 

children, the funerals, the catechisms, etc.; in a word, 
every step in the progress of the patient God is set down 
and communicated to the people. Purposely, also, the 
titles of these bulletins often have a poetical ring to 
them sstich as “Our Steeple,” “The Sunbeam,” “The 
Javelin,” “The Ploughshare,” etc. The contents are 
bright and almost merry in their tone, short, well printed 
and popular. They are so useful that the older parishes 
are taking the hint and publishing similar bulletins, be- 
cause these little sheets establish a parochical solidarity 
among the people and give the curé access to places he 
could never enter in person, at least for the present, and 
they are also constant reminders to the people that the 
life of the Church is worth living. 

As at Plaisance, the good work is often inaugurated 
by laymen, as for example at Malmaisons and Clichy. 
The laymen ploughed the land and the priest came after- 
wards and sowed the seed. Indeed, that is one of the 
most interesting features of this remarkable revival. 
The environs of Paris were almost unknown to the 


dwellers in the great city, and now that the metropolis 
is coming back to Christ, to some extent at least, it is 
sending out valiant explorers and builders to the outly- 
ing districts, and church steeples are now seen sending 
their light over the once darkened and almost paganized 
faubourgs. The facade of the church edging itself into 
the roadway is sure to gather to it many a soul that was 
only waiting for something spiritual to cling to. The 
most remarkable thing about it all is, that this return to 
Christ is in violent contrast with what is happening in 
the country places. There the old churches, which it 
took centuries to build and complete, are being deserted 
and are left standing like lonely sentinels in a spiritual 
desert. The curé finds no one who cares for his minis- 
trations, while the Parisians are impatient for new 
churches and for a knowledge of the new Christian 
lives that are developing and fraternizing around the 
sanctuaries of the Christ. The question naturally sug- 
gests itself, why cannot these country priests, whose 
flocks have deserted them and who have consequently 
nothing to do, come into the capitals of their different 
cantons and live together in communities, and from these 
centres organize missions in great urban centres, where 
at present priests have only to present themselves to 
succeed? The provisional chapels which they may be 
able to put up will almost certainly be so many marks in 
the progress of a new civilization. The bishops want it, 
for every year the Archbishop of Paris appeals for new 
crusaders against the European barbarism, laymen as 
well as priests; and it is very gratifying to find most 
illustrious names on the list of those who have answered 
the call: De Mun, de Haussonville, Thureau-Dangin, 
Lamy, Bourget and others, parliamentarians, members 
of the Academy, lawyers, business men, all going ahead 
of the priest to spread the light in the hitherto unknown 
regions of the suburbs. The city is reaching out its 
tentacles indefinitely; the Church is doing likewise to 
save what appeared to be irreparably and hopelessly 
lost, and it is succeeding in a most marvellous and un- 
expected way. Within ten years the Archbishop of 
Paris has created twenty-one new parishes, and has 
planned forty others, with the well-founded hope that 
in five or ten years more they will be in a flourishing 
condition. Evidently Mgr. Amette deserved to be a 
cardinal. GEORGES GOYAU. 


Syndicating Servant Girls 


The zeal of the Socialist for syndicating never seems 
to know surcease. The latest instance of it comes from 
Ghent, where the Socialist strength shows itself alarm- 
ingly in the large number of votes it polls in the national 
and municipal elections. Still they are not satisfied, and 
are looking for new worlds to conquer. Hence, their 
great paper, the Vooruwit, proposes to syndicate all the 
servant girls of Belgium, and as an initiatory step it sent 
out a circular inviting the maids of all work, as well as 
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the maids of any one work, to meet at an “estaminet” of 
the city to organize a Union. An estaminet is a tavern 
where beer and other beverages are retailed, but which 
sometimes, if more ambitious or prosperous, provides for 
hungry, as well as thirsty Belgians. The circular set 
forth that members of the projected syndicate or union 
were to insist on ten hours work a day, which means not 
to go beyond that time; to claim Sunday afternoon and 
evening as their own, from four to nine o'clock, and also 
an entire Sunday off every month. Promise was made 
by the organizers that any situation which a member of 
the union might label “bad” would be boycotted remorse- 
lessly to such an extent that the lady of the house would 
be forever unable to procure “help.” What were the 
grievances sufficient to have it officially declared “bad” 
the circular did not specify. That was probably to be 
determined by the injured feelings of the chambermaid or 
cook; if, for instance, the man of the house insisted on 
his supper every Sunday night, or if the lady of the 
kitchen had to rise before 8 o’clock in the morning. 
These household Socialists would, no doubt, be expected 
to keep the managers of the syndicate well informed also 
about all that was going on in the family circle, as well 
as in the houses of neighbors or friends, as far as could 
be gathered from gossip. 

The prospects for the protection of the home against 
these prying plotters, who propose to, remodel the whole 
domestic life of the world and fashion it after their own 
ideas were not reassuring; but fortunately the servant 
girls did not respond to the call to meet at the estaminet. 
Nor indeed was that needed to insure the failure of the 
scheme, for even in Belgium the servant girl trouble is 
acute. Domestics are ceasing to exist as a c’ass and, 
just as in America and elsewhere, the country girls are 
caught by the lure of the town and are hurrying to 
become factory hands. Household work has a badge 
of inferiority on it, and imposes too much restraint on 
individual liberty. 


2 o—_—— 


The Young Strangers’ Club of Barcelona, which was 
mentioned in last week’s chronicle, had a novel begin- 
ning. When the military were called into the city in 
1909 to restore and preserve order after the “Bloody 
Week,” some of the soldiers who had been stationed in 
a convent to guard it became so well acquainted with the 
priests, that after the danger was over and they were 
in the barracks, they used to come to spend their Sunday 
afternoons in agreeable conversation with them. 

Why not make a permanent feature of this gathering: 
place for free time? The house being rather small, the 
first step was to rent a larger building, and install a little 
furniture and some means of diversion. The soldiers 
came and brought other soldiers with them, for the 
popularity of the modest establishment increased. What 
began as a simple relaxation from the monotony of bar- 
rack life has now a building of its own, thanks to the 
generosity of well-wishers. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


“Roman CATHOLIC PRESCIENCE IN MACKENZIE RIVER.” 


“The Bishop of Athabasca has recently made a tour 
through the Dioceses of Athabasca and Mackenzie River 
by way of the Peace River route. With the exception 
of a hundred miles by wagon, the whole journey of 2,500 
miles was made by water, 400 miles being traveled in 
an open skiff, during 300 of which the Bishop had to take 
his place at the oars. What appears to have struck Dr. 
Ho'mes most forcibly is the fact that in so many places. 
the Roman Catholics are before us. ‘At Vermilion,’ he 
writes, ‘the Indian population is almost entirely Roman 
Catholic, and the few we have are not much credit to 
our Mission.’ At Fort Norman, where there has been 
no resident Anglican priest for two years, some of the 
people have already yielded to pressure and “gone over 
to Rome.’ ‘Who will respond to the call to minister 
to these eighty-four neglected souls? It means that lonli- 
ness and isolation must be faced, but surely there are 
young men in the Church who will not hesitate to conse- 
crate their lives on the same altar of self-sacrifice as 
Roman Catholic priests, many of them having but one 
furlough in a lifetime? At Fort Wrigley we 
have only about twenty members of our Church, several 
of whom we found had become discouraged and had 
gone over to the Roman Catholics, who have a church 
and resident priest here. The rest will not hold out un- 
less visited more frequently.’ With reference to work 
among the Eskimos the Bishop says:—‘No time must be 
lost in formu'ating our plans and sending forth our men. 
The Roman Catholic Bishop has already sent out a priest 
to spy out the land.’”’ 


The above, taken from the Church of Engiand 
Guardian, illustrates perfectly the density of Church of 
England clergy regarding the proportion their missionary 
work bears to that of Catholics. Why is it headed 
“Roman Catholic Prescience”? What does the Guardian 
suppose to have been the object of the Catholic mission- 
aries’ foreknowledge? Was it that some day there would 
be an Anglican bishop for the region in question who 
had to be forestalled lest he and his ministers should 
convert all the natives? The notion never entered their 
heads. Was it the influx of white settlers, railways, etc., 
which would make it desirable to occupy all the best 
stations and acquire a lot of land? They never thought 
of it. What then is the insinuation which the eflitor of 
the Guardian meant to convey? : 

The Protestant bishop was struck most forcibly with 
the fact that in so many places the Catholics were on 
the ground before him. One would have imagined that 
even a Protestant bishop in Canada ought to know some- 
thing about the Catholic missions in the Northwest. He 
might as well have been surprised to find the rivers and 
lakes there before him. Why does he say that the 
Protestant. Indians “yielded to pressure” in becoming 
Catholics? Will he please define the pressure that was 
put upon them, and by whom it was applied? 

“The Roman Catholic bishop has already sent a priest 
to spy out the Iand of the Eskimos.” Were it not that a 
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Protestant bishop, ignorant as he is of much he ought to 
know, 1s supposed to know his Bible, one would suppose 
this to be an insinuation of treachery. When, however, one 
remembers that those who were “sent to spy out the land” 
of Canaan, were sent by the servant of God, Moses, and 
that the land had already been given them as a possession, 
the apparent complaint becomes something quite different. 

But then, why does the Protestant bishop interfere? 
Does he wish to play the part of the Amalecite and the 
Canaanite? It seems that he is jealous and wants to 
spy out the land too. But is that any reason to complain 
that the Catholics were in the field before he was born? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Chinese Revolution. 


a, Tox1o,; November 18, 1911. 

. It is impossible to foresee where the revolution which 
_is now convulsing China will end. It was planned long 

ago, and has been made possible just as much by the 
Manchu Government’s corruption, as by the active propa- 
ganda of Sun. Yat Sen and his followers. Very natur- 
ally, the youth of China figure extensively in this na- 
tional movement, ‘especially those who are studying in 
foreign countries. Indeed the Chinese who were con- 
sidering the situation had been complaining for a long 
time that the students sent abroad generally returned 
with very advanced, and even with revolutionary ideas. 
The justice of this complaint is manifest to-day. Japan, 
where the students are most numerous, was thought to 
be the chief offender in this respect, and was regarded 
with suspicion by Chinese generally. But Japan cannot 
be held responsible. Its social, moral and political at- 
mosphere could not have exercised such an unfortunate 
influence on young China. 

In the first place the Chinese students who go to 
Europe and America differ in no respect from_ those 
who are sent to Japan. Chinese they are, and Chinese 
they remain.. It is true, indeed, that many of them have 
brought back to their country very ultra democratic and 
even Socialistic ideas. Mr. Wu-ting-fang might be cited 
as an instance. He was educated along the best Anglo- 
Saxon lines of thought, was twice the Chinese Minister 
at Washington, and, nevertheless, it is he who to-day 
is the chief organizer of the revolution, and the possible 
founder of the future Chinese republic. Nor is he alone 
in this respect; for at the beginning of the year 1908, 
the Superintendent of the young Chinamen who are 
studying in Europe informed the authorities at Pekin 
that those young men were publicly manifesting their 
hostility to the Manchu dynasty. Some of them had 
adopted foreign religions, and were often to be found 
in the ranks of the Socialists. But as everyone knows 
Socialistic ideas are more widespread in the west than 
in Japan, because in Japan there is no such thing as 
free-speech, and consequently the evil must have come 
from the west and not from Japan. The only reason 
why Japan was suspected was because thousands of stu- 
dents go to Tokio, and their numbers throw into 
greater prominence anything they say or do. « 

But how is it and why is it that the Chinese students 
in Japan have given utterance to revolutionary ideas? 
Did their professors or Japanese revolutionists exert any 
snfluence on them? That is not likely. 


In Japan, in spite of a certain amount of insurgency 
that exists, Chinese visitors can not fail to remark the 
very great respect that is accorded to the existing order 
of things, and to the ruling powers. Indeed the venera- 
tion for the imperial dynasty is almost religious. More- 
over Japanese students concern themselves very little 
with politics, and those who go abroad do not, like the 
Chinese, return indoctrinated with revolutionary ideas. 
Indeed of the many thousands of Japanese who have 
studied in foreign parts, you can count on your fingers 
the individuals who have allowed themselves to be car- 
ried away by Socialistic or revolutionary theories. 


The truth is that the Chinese students in Japan and 
elsewhere derive their sentiments from the study of the 
miserable conditions that obtain in their own country, 
and are helped on in their discontent by the propaganda 
which is organized by their own compatriots. There is 
no doubt whatever that this propaganda has its source 
in China, and that Chinese students carry these ideas 
with them from'their native country, and not from the 
places whither they are sent for their education. The 
Chinese government is fully aware of it, for at the end 
of the year 1907 it forbade in all schools of the Empire, 
the reading of books and papers which were calculated 
to excite hostility against the Manchu government. 
That order was an official acknowledgment that the 
root of the evil is in China itself. Not only were such 
books forbidden, but the government made the study 
of Chinese classics obligatory, in the hope of bringing 
back the student youth to the traditional ideas of respect 
and submission, 

As regards the revolutionary propaganda which is 
going on in foreign countries, the revolutionists of course 
first set out to capture the youth who, besides being 
easily captivated by anything romantic, would, in a few 
years, pervade the professions, commerce, the army, and 
political life. To succeed it was clear that it would be 
safer to make the attempt abroad than at home. For in 
foreign parts, provided they kept aloof from any dis- 
order, they would not be interfered with by the police, 
who in any case could not know what they were talking 
about in their discussions. Now it so happens that the 
number of Chinese students is greatest at Tokio, and 
hence the revolutionists would naturally select it as the 
principal field of their operations. That city, Singapore 
and Hong Kong are the chief centres of the revolutionist 
propaganda, just as America and England are useful 
for far-away places of refuge, and as affording the best 
opportunity for financing such enterprises. This how- 
ever would, of course, not imply that the Governments 
of those places were in any way aware of what was going 
on. But the home Government was fully instructed on 
the matter, and as early as 1906 and 1907 endeavored to 
prevent Chinese students from going to Japan. This 
effort to stop them coincided with the enrolling of 3,000 
Chinese students, in Tokio, under the leadership .of the 
revolutionary chief Sun Yat Sen. 

The Chinese revolutionists publish a paper in Tokio, 
and it has the bad reputation of having an assassination 
more or less remotely connected with it. A libellous 
article on the Manchu dynasty appeared in the columns, 
and when the editor was haled to court he declared that 
the article had been sent to him from China, but that he 
was fully in accord with the sentiments expressed. Al- 
though the punishment was comparatively light, a fine 
of $100, the Chinese swore. vengeance on the supposed 
informer, with the result of an attempted murder of 
a servant girl who was thought to have divulged the 
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secret, and the actual killing of one of the employees of 
the paper. : 

The Chinese Government did its best to curb the 
activity of this propaganda but without success. In De- 
cember, 1908, the Viceroy of Manchuria gave orders to 
have all letters from Chinese students in foreign countries 
opened and examined, and to delete anything calculatea 
to disturb the public peace. These measures only in- 
spired new zeal in the revolutionists, and on April 4, 1909, 
Doctor Sun was found to be in league with some Chinese 
officers who were finishing their military education in the 
Japanese army, and through them, rumor had it, was get- 
ting together a large supply of arms and ammunition 
which were to be shipped to China by way of Hong Kong. 
When Sun was accused of it, one of the revolutionary 
leaders, Hwang, who is now in command at Wu-Chang, 
denied that anything was going on in Japan except the 
spreading of revolutionary ideas. However, a few days 
later a Japanese captain named Kato was cashiered. A 
similar charge had been made in the preceding year 
against some Chinese students, but nothing had ever 
been proved. However, there is no doubt that an active 
staff of revolutionists is maintained in Japan by the 
rebels. The more or less protracted visits of such men 
as Hwang and Kwang would give grounds for such 
suspicion. 

When the revolution broke out in October a great 
number of the students started for home; many had no 
money and besieged the Chinese legation for opportuni- 
ties to do so, but since the troubles began at home the 
Legation itself is short of cash and was unable to accede 
to the demands for transportation. Whereupon threats 
were made of looting the place, though as a matter of 
fact nothing more was done than to indulge in riotous 
behavior. A plan was made to organize a torch-light 
parade by way of a demonstration, but the Japanese au- 
thorities interfered. Many sold all their poor belongings 
to secure a passage, and thousands have succeeded in 
crossing the intervening sea to throw in their lot with 
the rebels. A. M. 


Row in Rome’s Municipal Council 


Rome, December 3, 1911. 

So much has been written about the ecclesiastical hap- 
penings in Rome and the ceremonies attending the in- 
vestiture of the new cardinals, that I shall restrict my 
communications to a word or two on the political events 
which we must not lose sight of. 

The only profane news of importance is the disturb- 
ance at the session of the Municipal Council called to 
elect a Mayor. The voting resulted in the re-election 
of Nathan on a ballot of sixty-three for him and seven 
blanks, no other candidate standing. But the meeting 
prior to the ballot was stormy. The hall was crowded 
with those who were determined to drown out the pro- 
tests of the Socialists against the war. The Socialist 
leaders are now divided on the question, but the majority 
of the party is still strongly against the war. 

The spokesman of these, Della Seta, secured the floor 
and endeavored to make his point; but the public, led by 
the press representatives, hissed and howled him down. He 
managed to get in the statement that the interests in 
Tripoli were those of the capitalists, and that the in- 
terests of the people called for the colonization and civili- 
zation of the deserted and undeveloped section of Italy 
proper. . He likewise got as far as to charge that the 
pro-bellists were fighting for the interests of clericalism, 


which, while feigning to help the cause of nationalism, 
were in reality conspiring against the unity of the country. 

Here he was stopped point blank ‘by the cry that the 
Catholics were patriots and that he was a renegade and 
a traitor, and should resign from the council. The ses- 
sion closed with a call of the Mayor for cheers for Italy, 
to which the Council and audience responded by rising 
and cheering uproariously. Seven of the Socialist mem- 
bers remained meanwhile seated in silence: possibly these 
are the casters of the seven blank ballots. 


The Italian government has issued a further call for the 
reserves; the number of troops at Tripoli is nearing the 
100,000 mark, and it is the government’s intention, so 
it has leaked from the War Department, to raise the 
complement to 120,000. The war is playing hobs (or 
Hobbes, which is it?) with the local political coalition, 
known here as the “bloc.” The majority of the Muni- 
cipal Council, which elects the Mayor and Giunta or 
executive committee which really governs the city, is 
made up of Nationalists, Republicans and Socialists, and 
without the latter is helpless. The Socialists as a party 
are against the war; its leaders are divided, some against 
and some temporizing. The situation caused such fric- 
tion that some of the Giunta resigned not long after the 
war broke out and before the Giunta went out of exist- 
ence nominally. Nathan calls upon it to re-elect the old 
Giunta in its entirety, disregarding the previous resigna- 
tions, and has made the matter a persofial issue, declaring 
that thereby the coalition must stand with him or do 
without him. Many of the coalition, of divers political 
colors, were in favor of returning again the bulk of 
the Giunta, but electing new men in place of those re- 
signed, on the ground that the causes leading to resigna- 
tion were largely those of incompetency. The Mayor 
will not budge: the others yielded to him with the ex- 
ception of the Socialists. These are rampant although 
divided, clamor against the war on general principles, and 
on the pretence that it is in the interests of the clericals 
as well as of the mercantile classes, and make a special 
point against the government leaving to private contribu- 
tions the support of families made destitute by the draft- 
ing of their wage-earners into the army. There seems 
little hope of the entire body of the Socialists coming 
to an agreement with Nathan, though he is defending 
them with gracious explanations that their difficulty is 
an academic one about the general undesirability of war, 
in which he proclaims readily that he is in accord. Mean- 
time the Council adjourns over from day to day, as does 
the caucus of the coalition, in the hope of eventually 
appeasing the irate portion of the Socialists; and the 
city meanwhile gets along in lovely fashion withqut a 
Giunta, as in the emergency Nathan does what he 
pleases as an executive committee of one. “And this is 
Rome, Rome that sat on her seven hills and from her 
throne of beauty ruled the world.” And these are 
Romans, at least the live Romans who attempt to guide 
the affairs of the civic municipality. However, it is not 
a far cry to the Mons Sacer beyond Sant’ Agnese on the 
Nomentan Road, where Menenius Agrippa over 2,400 
years ago told his parable of the stomach and the mem- 
bers of the human body. 

In consequence of the attitude of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt against Italy in the present conflict (technically the 
charge is of putting in a false light the conduct of the 
war in Tripoli), the Italian government has requested 
the Roman correspondent of the journal, one Dr. Barth 
to shake the dust-of Italy from his shoes. The doctor 
writes a public denial to the press of any responsibility 
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for the offensive matter published, but as the date of 
his telegraphic letter is from Berlin, it is evident that 
he did not stand upon the order of his going. 

The official account has reached Rome of the im- 
position of the red biretta on Cardinals Bauer and Nagl 
by the Emperor of Austria on Saturday, the 2d instant, 
in the parochial church of the Imperial Castle at Vienna. 
It would seem that the Holy Father has resumed his 
public audiences; for after the reception of the visitors 
to the-cardinalitial functions, there have been daily au- 
diences to which the public have, by the usual card, been 
admitted. Monsignor Denis O’Connell, auxiliary bishop 
of San Francisco, was received in private audience be- 
fore his departure early in the week; Monsignor Shahan, 
the present rector of the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington was received with him. Monsignor Sbarretti, 
once auditor to the Apostolic Delegation at Washington 
and later successively Apostolic Delegate to Cuba and to 
Canada, and at present secretary of the Congregation 
of Religious, has by appointment taken over the deanery 
of the Arch-confraternity of Santa Maria del Carmine, 
vacated by Cardinal Pompili in consequence of his recent 
elevation. Ge M. 


Winter in the South Sea Islands 


Honotutu, December 10, 1911 

We are at last pleasantly situated here right on the 
beach, with the towering heights of Diamond Point, a 
strongly fortified extinct volcano, at our back. Ali the 
boats from the coast, including the lately arrived Pacific 
fleet, pass our place on their way to the harbor, and the 
broad Pacific lies before us. We have about ten minutes’ 
walk to the car line, and then a thirty minutes’ ride 
to the business part of the city. 

Honolulu is interestingly tropical. Tall cocoanut 
palms, date palms, sugar cane, rice, pineapple and bril- 
liantly colored leaves and flowers abound. There are 
few roses, or delicately colored flowers, and more could 
grow did the people have energy enough to protect vege- 
tation from insects. But the natives here can live easily. 
Fish are plentiful; vegetables require little or no care, 
and the same may be said of fruits, so that the natives 
can exist with little thought of the morrow. 

We have representatives of many peoples here. There 
are Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese, Koreans, the natives, 
a dark skinned people, then the half white, and finally 
a sprinkling of other nations. I went down to the old 
cathedral this morning, at seven, and I saw few really 
white people. On Sunday morning, at 6 o'clock, there 
is a sermon in Portuguese; at 7, no instructions are 
given; at 9 there is a sermon in English, and at 10.30 
one in Hawaiian. I met the bishop yesterday. He told 
me he has been here for thirty years. He has a long 
white beard, and I saw two priests with beards. Why 
they wear them I cannot understand; it seems far from 
sanitary in this hot disease-laden atmosphere. The 
cathedral is a quaint old building, about forty years old, 
and the priests reside in a house to the rear of it. To 
the right is the convent, a long, rather pleasing looking 
structure. The nuns, members of the Congregation of 
the Sacred Hearts, dress in white. The priests are mem- 
bers of a Congregation of the same name. Father 
Valentine, who appears to be a very well known and 
liked priest, told me he would prepare a sort of history 
of Church affairs in the Islands, and give it to me. He 
has lately gone to Molokai to preach a retreat to the nuns 
living there. He said the lepers seemed to be happy. 


They are comfortable, live, marry, have children, die over 
there. The children are taken away and cared for by 
the nuns, and a fact I did not know before, do not neces- 
sarily have leprosy. The laws are not rigid as they 
should be when there is question of deporting leper sub- 
jects to Molokai. Many lepers go about the streets of 
Honolulu. A naval surgeon tells me he knows many 
in the town. 


We have had quite a yellow fever scare. A sailor 
on a boat from South America and a native were taken 
down with it. Both proved to be slight cases, even 
doubtful ones, but the report of their seizure served to 
arouse the sleepy people, and the authorities were obliged 
to make some effort to clean up. Mosquitoes are nu- 
merous, and a war of extermination is being carried on. 
No doubt, if the effort is kept up, Honolulu can be freed 
from the pests of which I never saw so many in my 
life. Thousands of dollars worth of banana trees have 
been cut down, since it is said that mosquitoes breed 
in them. Unfortunately a wide stretch of duck ponds 
and swamps has been left untouched. Why, no one 
can say, since these will surely prove a harbor for the 
mosquitoes. 


Politics play a mighty part out here. More than in 
New York City, I hear, and you know what that means.. 
Having Jap servants and coming into contact with their 
dishonesty and laziness, I can understand why the good’ 
people of California dislike them so much. It is strange 
that these Orientals speak and understand English so. 
poorly after having lived in the Islands a long time. 
One has to distort one’s language in order to make them. 
understand. They say: “No can do”; “more better” ; 
Meno savey,’ etc.’ “One said’ to me Vatelyiaes tees 
I too much mad.” You never know how you will be 
understood when speaking to them. They catch one 
word, and fix up the rest of your sentence to suit their 
own ideas. Japanese nurses are very indulgent to chil- 
dren, and have no control of them. Our Jap woman 
tried to tell me how black her baby was, and she said 
“All the same nigger baby.” 

All enjoy the sea bathing. We not only have the 
ocean at our door, but we have a tank 25 x 40 that is filled 
by the high tide, and that makes a pleasant place to swim, 
avoiding the surf. Honolulu, you must know, has a 
coral reef quite a way out, and the water is not deep till 
one reaches the reef, when there is a sudden drop. 
Sharks abound beyond this reef, and sometimes come 
inside, so unless there is a crowd swimmers find it bet- 
ter to keep close in. Surf riding is considered great 
sport by many. We dress here just as in summer in the 
States. The nights are not cold as in California, and 
a very light covering is always sufficient. I hear that 
a ship load of Portuguese came in yesterday. These 
unfortunates are packed like cattle in the ships that bring 
them over here to work on the plantations. Great 
promises are made to attract them, and the poor creatures 
come, to find nothing but a pittance. I understand small- 
pox broke out on this particular ship, resulting in many 
deaths during thte voyage. 

Father Valentine has asked the congregation of 
Waikiki chapel, where we hear Mass, to send him the 
money and gifts intended for Christmas distribution in 
the leper colony at Molokai, so that he may send the 
donations to the priests in charge. It seems that last 
year the contributions made were sent by others, and 
the people had to go to the non-Catholic churches to 
receive the beads and crucifixes and other things of the 
kind intended for them. IV ee ee 
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1912 


‘The artistic fiction which represents each new year 
sas “a naked new-born babe,” one of “heaven’s cherubim 
vhorsed upon the sightless couriers of the air,’ would 
-scarcely be suitable for 1912, which is more like “Bel- 
‘lona’s bridegroom lapp’d in proof,” coming as it does 
~when the whole world resounds with the clash of arms. 
Italians and Turks are at each other’s throats; English 
and Germans are glowering at each other; the Yellow- 
men in ‘the distant East are carving out a constitution 
-on the field of battle ; Mexico is indulging in its traditional 
“carnival of blood, and meantime, all the nations of the 
‘world, even ‘those which are protesting that they are 
‘at peace, are multiplying with feverish haste the most 
“terrible instruments of war. But more menacing than 
external foes are the embattled forces of anarchy, which 
proposes to destroy the foundations of all existing govern- 
‘ments and the entire structure of modern civilization. 
No wonder there is a clamor for Palaces of Peace and 
arbitration instead of war. 

What is happening in the material world has its coun- 
tterpart in the spiritual order. France and Italy and 
Portugal, once so proud of their Christianity, are now 
assailing it, and Spain may soon follow their ex- 
sample. The Protestantism of the northern nations is 
only a thing of ‘the past, and apathy, irreligion and rank 
atheism have invaded not only a large part of the popu- 
“Jations, but even the greatest theological schools, in what 
“were once the most intensely Evangelical nations of 
‘Europe. 

The Church alone, though beset on all sides, and 
“supposed by her enemies to be overwhelmed and help- 
‘less and almost at an end is at peace. She stands among 
‘tthe sepulchres of the nations, unterrified and undismayed. 
‘Hn her luminous and beneficent progress through the 
“ages she has passed ‘through more awful catastrophes 


than those which now surround her, but they have only 
brought out with greater splendor the divine power with 
which she is invested, not only of resisting the enemies 
that seek to destroy her, but of repairing all the material 
and spiritual havoc of which they are the authors. 

When the empire of the Caesars crumbled to the dust, 
she built up a mightier Roman empire than any Caesar 
ever dreamed of; assailed by the barbarians she dowered 
them with civilization and Christianity; terrified for a 
time by the Turks, she is now contemplating the dismem- 
berment of the realms once lighted by the Crescent, and 
is sending her missionaries into the lands which cen- 
turies ago were invaded by her crusaders. Protestantism 
is disintegrating before her eyes, and multitudes of-its 
greatest representatives are hurrying to the temples which 
their forefathers had abandoned. 

All the old enemies are gone and she faces new ones 
to-day, not pagans, nor heretics, nor Turks, but apostates 
and atheists, who hate the very name of God and rail 
like madmen against the faith they have forsworn. They 
have seized on the machinery of Governments, and by 
confiscation, robbery and expatriation are striving with 
an almost satanic fury to efface from the souls of 
men every memory of Christianity. But the lesson of 
the past will be repeated. The Church will be called 
upon to quell the tumult which these very men have pro- 
voked among the people and to save from ruin the very 
governments which were fashioned to compass her 
destruction. 

In appearance she was never so weak, but in reality 
never so powerful as to-day. From the solitude of the 
Vatican, to which her recreant children have consigned 
her, she rules the hierarchy of every nation, selects her 
princes and prelates from kingdoms and empires and re- 
publics, with absolute unconcern for the statesmen or 
rulers of the nations, and her least word is listened to and 
obeyed with reverence and love at the uttermost ends of 
the earth as never before in the history of the world, 

There was a time when she could command the war- 
ring kings and nations to sheathe their swords. That 
time has passed. They would no longer obey. Though 
she is the Vicegerent of the Prince of Peace, she is not 
even wanted in the Congress of Peace. But there can 
be no peace without her, for peace depends alike for 
men and nations on the law which the Almighty has 
promulgated, and of that she alone is the divinely con- 
stituted guardian, and she alone can expound it. But 
whatever congresses may decide or kings determine, her 
office of Peacemaker is exercised as never before in her 
dealings with the hitman race. The promulgation of her 
teaching cannot now be impeded by the humor of kings 
or emperors, who at times would not permit it to pene- 
trate beyond the frontiers of their realms. But as the 
world is now constituted the electric spark flashes it to 
the end of the earth, and the greatest and the meanest of 
mankind are forced to know it. Never before was 
Christ’s injunction to teach all nations so marvellously 
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obeyed; never before did the Church so perfectly fulfil 
her office of bringing the glad tidings of peace. That 


the year 1912 may be replete with that Peace is the wish 
of America for all the world. 


Jews and Jesuits 


Some twenty years, or so ago, Russia fell out with the 
Jews, and England and the United States were in com- 
motion. A priest of humble rank happened to go from 
Baltimore to Chicago, and was not far on his way when 
a Jewish gentleman addressed him: “Ah! is it not dread- 
ful, this persecution?” Putting on a look of interroga- 
tive interest, the priest asked: “What persecution? 
Where?” “Persecution of the Jews in Russia. Have you 
not read,” was the answer. “Oh, indeed!” said the 
priest, “the Jews, in Russia. It is very sad.’ Then said 
the Jewish gentleman indignantly: “Why does not the 
whole civilized world rise and protest?” “Why not, in- 
deed?’’ answered the priest. “But stay. How long has 
this been going on?” “How long!’ shouted the other. 
“More than three years and a half!’ “More than three 
years and a half,’ murmured the priest. ‘Dear! Dear! 
But the Catholic Poles have been persecuted for longer 
than that, the Catholic Irish have been persecuted for 
more than three centuries, and the civilized world has 
not risen in their favor. Don’t you think it is rather too 
much to expect it to rise for the Jews after only three 
years and a half?” 

Nevertheless the Jews can always interest England 
and America in their affairs; and just at present we are 
saying that Russia’s refusal to readmit Americanized 
Jews on American passports, is an insult to the nation. 
Other American citizens have been subjected to similar 
treatment and there have been no public meetings, the 
press has been silent and the Government quiescent. A 
naturalized German Jesuit cannot return to Germany on 
an American passport; nor a naturalized Portuguese 
Jesuit to Portugal; nor a naturalized Russian Jesuit to 
Russia. Neither can an American born and bred find 
welcome if he be a Jesuit. Still more, right at our own 
doors, an American Jesuit would imperil his life did he 
dare to enter the petty Republic of Guatemala. But a 
Jew is one thing: a Pole, an Irishman, or a Jesuit, is 
another. 


A French Failure 


The professed object of what are called “lay schools” 
in France has always been to do away with the deplorable 
ignorance and obscurantism which are supposed to be 
inherent in Christian or Catholic schools. That was 
Jules Ferry’s slogan as far back as 1879, when he began 
his war against the clericals.. He lifted up his hands in 
horror when he told the nation that there were eleven 
illiterate Frenchmen in every 1,000. He was going to 
charige all that by handing over the task of the ‘school- 
master to laymen, anl enforcing the law of compulsory 
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education. Alas! the illiteracy has not diminished but in- 
creased, and the Government finds itself unable to en- 
force its compulsory clause. A weekly journal called 
L’Opinion has just published some amusing revelations 
about the wonderful improvement which twenty years of 
anti-clerical formation has effected. 

Almost all the boys of France, as soon as they are of 
age, have to don the uniform and serve their term im 
the army. When they arrive at the barracks they are 
subjected to an examination, so that the Government 
may become acquainted with their eduactional ac- 
quirements. The journal above referred to has just pub- 
lished some of the answers with which these boys, who 
have just finished five or six years’ schooling, delighted 
their benevolent examiners. Some of them, for instance, 
knew that Joan of Arc was “a girl’; one that 
she was “a Frenchwoman,” and others that “she 
had betrayed France to. England,’ another that “she 
had freed France from the Gauls’; “Napoleon was a 
Russian Emperor’: eleven out of thirty-six, though 
they had been five, six and seven years at school, knew 
nothing about the great man at all. “Victor Hugo was a 
French general.” In spite of the draped figures on the 
Place de la Concorde, lamenting the loss of the territory 
beyond the Rhine, and in spite of the continual threat 
that is always hurtling through the air in France about 
recapturing the conquered provinces, a large number of 
these future warriors knew absolutely nothing about 
Alsace-Lorraine. For a considerable number, “Bismarck: 
was a Frenchman”; a “Prussian emperor”; a general 
who had betrayed France; a King. ‘Morocco is a for- 
eign power in Italy”; “England is a French country” ;: 
“a hostile power; a town.” Of the Great Revolution which: 
the modern rulers of France claim to be the beginning of 
all that is great and glorious in history, twenty-five out of 
fifty of these youngsters, who had been taught at the 
public expense for six or seven years, knew absolutely 
nothing. About the Ten Commandments and the doc- 
trines of Christianity they were not interrogated. And 
yet the compulsory school law was passed in 1882. 


The Ten Commandments 


It is time to enter protest against the irreverent 
parodies of God’s Word that are now going the rounds of 
the press. The Code of Sinai, by its conformity with the 
natural law impressed on the soul of man, and conse- 
quently with the needs of the individual and the require- 
ments of social stability has won respect and reverence 


from serious men of every religious system or of none. 


It is the grand embodiment of the dual principle, the 
Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man which holds 
society together here and gives promise of a perfect 
society hereafter. It is the solemn expression of the law, 
directive and prohibitive, imposed by the Creator on His 
creature and governing every form of human activity. 
It is solemn in its form, in its substance, in the manner 
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of its promulgation. It was most solemnly confirmed by 
the Son of God made Flesh, Who summarized its divinely 
informed and all embracing comprehensiveness in the 
words: “Thou shalt love the Lord Thy God with thy 
whole heart and with thy whole soul and with all thy 
mind and with all thy strength: This do and thou shalt 
dive.” 

A Protestant preacher of some note, having exhausted, 
we presume, other sensational substitutes for God’s 
Word, hit recently on the arresting expedient of en- 
shrining the vilest of human thoughts and misdeeds— 
things that “should not be even named among you’— 
in the Divine phraseology. His frivolous laws for wives, 
couched in the form sacred to the Decalogue, had 
numerous imitations. Equally frivolous laws for hus- 
bands were similarly constructed by flippant paragraphers 
and women of notoriety, and so on till the most solemn 
of God’s words had become the plaything of profligates 
and mockers. Irreverence is the repellent aspect of in- 
fidelity, as reverence may be called the form and color 
of Faith. Our appeal may not affect those who have 
not faith enough left to be shocked by blasphemies in 
newspapers and pulpits, but fortunately those who have 
the faith to resent such language are in the majority, 
‘and men who have the courage to do so are, thanks to 
Catholic influence, continually on the increase. In this 
season, when the Holy Name is held up to the special 
adoration and reverence of the Catholic world, we com- 
mend particularly to the Holy Name societies the duty 
of checking, both by individual and corporate action, 
such public manifestations as we have noted of irrever- 
ence towards the Word and Law of God. 


Is Socialism a Purely Economic System? 


Socialism, particularly in America, has come to be re- 
garded by a great number as a purely economic system 
which deals exclusively with economic questions and 
teverently holds aloof from all matters of religion. 
This, however, is a great error. Socialism is founded 
on materialism; it strives exclusively for the goods of 
this earth, slighting and denying those of the higher and 
spiritual order; it teaches the absurd “equality” of the 
Communists; it undermines obedience towards divinely 
‘constituted authority ; it denies the right to private prop- 
erty in the means of production. To all these doctrines 
reason, as well as faith, objects. 


“No man, however,” says Pope Leo XIII in his ency- 
clical on Christian Democracy, “can condemn that zeal 
which, according to the natural and divine law, is solely 
directed toward rendering the condition of the laboring 
<lasses more tolerable, to enable them to obtain, little by 
little, those means by which they may provide for their 
own wants.” Moreover, this economic improvement 
should serve to awaken the self-consciousness of the 
workingman, as a Christian and human being; it should 
“enable laborers to practice in public and private the 
duties which morality and religion inculcate. 


hard look settled on his countenance. 


“We have designedly,” continues Pope Leo, “made 
mention of virtue and religion. For it is the opinion 
of some, and the error is already very common, that the 
social question is merely an economic one, whereas ‘in 
point of fact, it is above all a moral and religious matter, 
and for that reason must be settled by the principles of 
morality and according to the dictates of religion. For 
even though wages are doubled and the hours of labor 
are shortened and food is cheapened, yet if the work- 
ingman hearkens to the doctrines that are taught on this 
subject, as he is prone to do, and is prompted by the ex- 
amples set before him to throw off respect for God and 
to enter upon a life of immorality, his labors and _ his 
gain will avail him naught.” 


This ought to be sufficient to enlighten anyone on the 
question whether socialism is a purely economic 
system. 


A MARTYR OF THE SEAL OF CONFESSION 


After the battle of Ayacucho in Peru, on December 9, 1824, 
the royal governor, Ramon Rodil, shut himself up in the 
fortress which was closely besieged by the revolutionists. 
Father Marielux, of the Order of St. Camillus of Lellis, had 
voluntarily cast his lot with thg governor, for he did not 
wish to leave the troops deprived of all spiritual ministra- 
tions at a time when the activity of the revolutionists might 
furnish many calls for his services. 

The result of the siege and the part that Father Marielux 
took in the events are thus related in A Revista Matto- 
Grosso, which the Salesian Fathers conduct at Cuiaba, Brazil: 

After nine months of close confinement in the fortress, 
during which they were harried night and day by the revolu- 
tionists, the soldiers of the royal army began to lose heart, 
for the rations were almost exhausted and no relief was ex- 
pected. Then it was that some of the soldiers formed a plot 
against the governor. But, on the day before the revolt was 
to have been attempted, a knowledge of it came to some of 
the subalterns, who communicated the information to Rodil. 

The suspected soldiers were seized at once. On his side, 
the governor spared neither wheedling nor promises nor 
threats to secure every detail of the contemplated revolt; 
but all he could extort was a flat denial that there was any 
plot. Not to be balked in this way, Governor Rodil ordered 
that all the accused should be shot at nine o’clock in the 
evening, the very day and hour which had been fixed upon 
by the conspirators to seize him and put an end to his 
tule. Thus would he deliver himself from the danger of 
mutiny. What mattered if some who were innocent suffered 
with the guilty? 

At six o’clock in the evening, Rodil summoned Father 
Marielux, the chaplain. “Father,” he said, “go and hear the 
confessions of the prisoners; but be sure to finish at nine 
o'clock, for at that hour they are to be shot.” 

At nine o’clock, the governor’s command was put into exe- 
cution; but in spite of this quick and terrible display of his 
power, Rodil was not at ease. “What if all the culprits were 
not seized and executed? What if the leaders, the most 
guilty, are still at large in the fortress? Only the priest who 
heard their confessions can tell!” Thus soliloquizing, an evil 
thought came to him. At first he was startled; then a strange, | 
“Call the chaplain,” 
he said to his orderly, and he smiled grimly, fiercely, aS-he 
spoke. Father Marielux entered. Rodil closed and locked 
the door. 


“Father,” said the governor, “those revolutionists undoubt- on 
edly disclosed the plot when they made their confessions to 
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you; you know the whole plan; you know who and how many 
were implicated. In the name of the King, I command you 
‘to tell me all, every name, every fact, every detail.” 

The chaplain was astounded. He could hardly believe his 
ears. “General,” he said, “what you ask is impossible; I will 
never forfeit heaven by breaking the sacramental seal. I 
would say the same to the King himself were he to command 
me. May God save me from such an act.” 

Purple with rage, Rodil seized the priest by the arm. 
“Friar, you tell me or you die! You are a traitor to your 
King, to your flag, to your commanding officer.” 

“I am as loyal to my King and to my flag as any man, but 
let none try to make me a traitor to my God.” 

Rodil then ordered Captain Iturrade to summon four sol- 
diers with loaded muskets. “Friar, kneel down; once more 
I command you in the name of the King to reveal those con- 
fessions.” “In the name of God,” said the priest, “I must 
remain silent.” 

A few gruff words of command, a flash, the loud report 
of the muskets. Father Marielux fell prone, a corpse. 


LITERATURE 


More Oxyrhyncus Papyri. 


Part VIII of the “Oxyrhyncus Papyri,”’ of Messrs. Gren- 
fell and Hunt, has appeared, and, with it, the hopes of Bibli- 
cal and classical students are made to reach out for even 
greater discoveries. Seventy-five documents of the Roman 
and Byzantine periods will be of interest to the historian. 
The classical student will delight in the contents of Nos, 
1082-1099. The lexicographer of Hellenistic or Common 
Greek will find much new material to work upon and correlate. 
And here it is a pleasure to note that pioner work is being 
done by the Jesuit Father Zorrell, of Valkenburg, in the use 
of these papyri materials. True, Moulton and Milligan have 
several years been publishing their lexicographical data in 
the Expositor, and Deissmann has thrown much light upon 
the New Testament by his decipherment of Graeco-Roman 
documents, in “Light from the Ancient East” (tr. by Stra- 
chan, London, 1910). Still it is a Catholic who first has issued 
a New Testament Greek Lexicon where are utilized these 
important and illuminating lexicographical materials; and 
he is the lexicographer of the “Cursus Scripture Sacre,” Father 
Zorrell, S.J. 

The new Oxyrhyncus finds will prove of the greatest in- 
terest to the Biblist. Two more bits of Old Latin have 
been found. Saint Jerome’s Vulgate put the previous Latin 
translations of the Bible almost completely out of use. We 
now have very meagre traces of those first efforts to turn the 
Septuagint into the Latin sermo plebeius of the second and 
third centuries. The various recensions have only tentatively 
been designated. Hence every little bit of the Old Latin 
counts for much in textual criticism of the Bible. The new 
finds are Chapters V and VI of Genesis; several versions of 
the Old Latin have been brought to light which had been 
previously lost to us. The MS. is of the fourth century, and, 
therefore, very likely precedes the work of St. Jerome 
(A. D. 385-405). 


A preceding volume of the Oxyrhyncus Papyri gave us the 


oldest extant Septuagint MS., an early third century copy of 
Gen. xiv-xxvii, wherein most of the great Vellum MSS. are 
wanting. The present volume adds another record-making MS.— 
a third céntury copy of Ex. xxxi, xxxii and xl, in two fragments. 
Septuagint students will likewise welcome the fragments of Tobias 
ii. The text is of a recension that differs from both Codex Vati- 
canus-and Codex Sinaiticus (fourth century MS.); and these 


two codices present witness to two utterly divergent recen- 


sions of the story. On the back of the Ex. xl fragment, a 
slightly later hand has written Apoc. i, and thus has afforded 
the New Testament critic a remarkable witness to the early 
canonical rating of that book. 

Other New Testament finds, published by Dr. Hunt, are a 
fourth century papyrus of Heb. ix, xii-xix; a sixth century 
parchment amulet, with Mt. iv, xxiii, xxiv; a leaf from a 
fourth century parchment copy of Apocalypse, containing 
parts of chapters iii and iv, in a recension very close to that 
of Vaticanus. 

Of late, the study of the New Testament Apocrypha has 
gone on apace. Witness the simultaneous publication in 
Paris, Berlin, Rome and Cambridge of many of these hitherto 
rather neglected works. Students of the Apocrypha will be 
specially interested in the fourth century fragment of a Gnostic 
gospel, which Dr. Hunt now publishes. Professor Swete 
thinks it is from the long-lost Valentinian Gospel of Truth, 
mentioned by Irenaeus; Dr. Karl Schmidt assigns it to the 
partly preserved Gospel of Mary. WALTER Drum, S.J. 


Travels at Home. By Marx Twain. Selected from the 
Works of Mark Twain by Percivar Cuusp, Director of Eng- 
lish in the Ethical Culture School, New York, and Arranged 
for Home and Supplementary Reading in the Sixth, Seventh 
and Eighth Grades. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

This book was sent to America by the principal of a large 
public school, who asked whether Mr. Chubb’s choice of pas- 
sages from Mark Twain should be considered so “judicious,” 
to quote the introduction, and so well calculated to “discount 
the ruder and coarser type of humor,” as to merit the work being 
introduced into the schools by a Board of Education. 

“No,” the discerning reader must answer. “Many of the 
selections in this book are neither ‘judicious’ nor ‘uplifting.’ ” 
Most of the late Mr, Clemens’ works, as is well known, while 
not devoid of humor, also abound in vulgarity, flippancy 
and anti-Catholic bigotry. Whoever undertakes then to pre- 
pare a selection of that author’s writings for children of “the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades” should be gifted with more 
discretion and good taste than Mr. Chubb has manifested. If 
another purpose, moreover, of these selections is to “lure 
the young reader into the wider fields offered by the volumes 
from which they are excerpted,” it should be said that chil- 
dren will there meet with many noxious weeds most fatal to 
reverence and delicacy. 

Numerous passages indeed, of such a nature can be found 
even in this book of “best chapters.” For instance, in a pas- 
sage from the history of the Mississippi, little readers are 
flippantly informed that “all explorers traveled with an outfit 
of priests,” and, with regard to a threatened Indian attack, 
that “the Virgin composed the difficulty in Marquette’s case; 
the pipe of peace did the same office for La Salle.” When 
children learn, too, on Mark Twain’s authority, that while 
“La Salle set up a cross with the arms of France on it,” “the 
priest piously consecrated the robbery with a hymn,” and 
when they read further on, that “the first confiscation cross 
was raised,” who is to correct the false idea of the Catholic 
Church and of Father Marquette’s achievements that thus 
enters young minds? A worse offense, however, than flippant 
misstatement is committed when the. author, referring to 
a certain steamboat engineer, observes that “the partiality 
of Providence for an undeserving reptile had reached a point . 
where it was open to criticism.” 

As for the refining influence Mr. Chubb’s book of. selec- 
tions will have on the humor of children, it is much to be 
doubted whether “home and supplementary reading,” in the - 
language of Mississippi River pilots, and of Mr. Clemens’ 
vulgar descriptions of scenes and persons will develop in our 
boys and girls delicacy of humor. Many examples of Mark 
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Twain’s coarseness could here be quoted from Mr. Chubb’s 
selections, were the pages of America the place for such citations. 
That a teacher in an Ethical Culture School, it may be 
remarked in conclusion, should consider quite unobjection- 
able this book of excerpts from Mark Twain’s writings 
is not perhaps very wonderful, but what, should be thought 
of a Board of Education that regards such a compilation 
W. D. 


suitable reading for young school children? 


Primitive Catholicism. By Mgr. Pierre Bartiror, Litt.D. 
Translated by Henri L, Brianceau, of St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 

So much is made to-day of modern scholarship, so called, 
and modern methods, that the younger generation runs some 
danger of imagining that the old learning has been discredited 
utterly. Such an idea would be lamentable: should it obtain 
in a theological school, it would be disastrous. Whatever a 
Catholic may think of the historical research in vogue at 
present, he must be convinced that the only substantial, 
scientific method of demonstrating the divine constitution of 
the Church is the old dogmatic theology, sealed with the 
approbation of the past, and which will be in possession when 
the historical method shall have lost much of the esteem it 
enjoys to-day. 

The reason is obvious. The historical method ignores the 
solidest grounds of scientific demonstration. It makes no 
account of constant tradition, and treats the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and the Councils as of'less value than Babylonian cylin- 
ders and bricks or an Egyptian papyrus. These it accepts 
with honor; those it views with habitual suspicion. It pays 
no attention to existing facts corresponding to other facts 
centuries old, and turns its back upon the intrinsic evidence 
of the supernaturality of the Church. It makes a flying leap 
from the present to the beginnings of things, and attempts 
to reconstruct the primitive Church and to set it before 
our eyes in all its details as it existed nineteen centuries ago. 
One must see that to do this it would need a wealth of docu- 
ments bearing upon every phase of the public life of the 
Church and upon the private life of Christians; and that, 
even with these, the great changes the lapse of time has 
wrought amongst men would make the work exceedingly 
delicate. As a matter of fact, the records are extremely 
scanty, and touch but few phases of early Christianity, either 
public or private. Indeed, they can hardly be called, strictly 
speaking, records, since their object was rarely to record 
the history of their times for the future. Moreover, it is 
hard to conceive anything more daring than the attempt of 
a modern Rationalist, with his few scattered documents, to 
enter into the mind of men, spiritual in every fibre, who 
passed into silence nearly two thousand years ago. In the 
historical method, therefore, the subjective element plays an 
inordinate part. Hence we are shown the past as the mod- 
ern interpreter views it; and if we accept his view we are 
bound by a thousand hypotheses upon which it rests, hav- 
ing no other foundation than his prejudices. But we are 
without the slightest guarantee that his own view corre- 
sponds, even remotely, with the objective reality. On the 
contrary, we know by experience that the picture he has 
drawn so laboriously will sooner or later be wiped off the 
board, and that another will be drawn with equal toil, to 
meet eventually the like fate. 

Dogmatic theology views things purely objectively. It 
knows, ‘indeed, that so far as its particular organization is 
concerned, the primitive Church differed greatly from the 
Church to-day. It knows, too, that this can yield no argu- 
ment against the doctrine it teaches in its schools. The fact 
that the circumstances in which the members of the primitive 
Church found themselves differ so greatly from those of 


later times is sufficient to make it not only accept those dif- 
ferences, but even look for them, Nevertheless, it knows 
also that no changes in the manners and customs of men, 
in boundaries and governments, in relations and intercom- 
munications, can affect a categorical statement of Scrip- 
tures, Fathers, or Councils concerning the divine constitution 
of the Church, or change “It is” into “It is not.” Thus, St. 
Ireneus’ assertion that all Churches must agree with the 
Roman Church in matters of faith is, eriough to show that 
the essential prerogative of Peter was recognized in his day 
as in ours, even though we do not know as thoroughly how 
it was then exercised, as we know how it is exercised now. 
Still, Catholic theologians cannot ignore the modern his- 
torical school. The following ,of its various, and even con- 
tradictory, theorizings is tedious, yet it must be done. That 
school has an influence beyond its deserts, and charity for 
those it influences bids us show how illegitimate are its con- 
clusions. In the work before us Mgr. Battifol has under- 
taken this ungrateful task with regard to the reckless asser- 
tions of the historical critics regarding the primitive Church, 
and shows that its religion was the Catholic religion of to- 
day. As such, his book will be useful to serious students of 
theology. If, at times, he seems to admit too easily some of 
the contentions of the adversary, one must remember that 
he is not constructing a positive system, but answering ob- 
jections, and must view such admissions in the sense of 
“data, sed non concessa.” One thing, nevertheless, we must 
take exception to. He uses too easily the Rationalistic term, 
“The Master” to designate our Lord. In the mouth of Ra- 
tionalists the term is an implicit denial of Our Lord’s divin- 
ity, and therefore it should never be employed by Catholics. 
Nor, it seems to us, can these justify themselves by saying 
that they do but follow the example of the Apostles and 
others in the Gospels; for these used it in their own special 
sense, which was not the exclusive one common to-day. 
We must observe, too, that after the great day of Pentecost 
it disappeared, and is not found in the epistles nor, except 
under special circumstances, has it ever been the Catholic 
use. For us the rule of St. Peter should stand inviolate: “Let 
all the house of Israel know most certainly that God hath 
made both Lord and Christ, this same Jesus, whom you have. 
crucified.” H. W. 


Psychology without a Soul. A Criticism. By Hubserr 
GRUENDER, S.J., Professor of Psychology at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. St. Louis: B. Herder, 1912. 

We cannot praise too highly this latest book of Father 
Gruender. It states clearly the claim and proofs of Ra- 
tional Psychology for a Soul—substantial, simple, spiritual, 
free, immortal; and it states just as clearly the baseless 
claim of modern psychology, which may be justly called 
Irrational Psychology, for a soulless man, and for all that 
such a postulate carries with it. As Father Gruender’s in- 
tention was not only to establish firmly the conclusions of 
Rational Psychology, but also to attack materialistic psy- 
chology on its own grounds, he gives us copious and well- 
selected quotations from his adversaries, and mainly from 
those who are better known in this country. James, of Har- 
vard, and Titchener, of Cornell, come in for a good share 
of criticism. In this part of his work, in which he shows the 
weak and futile arguments advanced for a soulless psychol- 
ogy, Father Gruender is at his best. His analysis is keen 
and shows a wide familiarity with modern psychology and 
its kindred sciences. What is more, it is clear, to the point, 
and helped very much by a bright, nervous style. Another 
aid, too, is the breaking of the pages into paragraphs, with 
leaded captions that occasionally are humorous with a humor 
which, though.never biting, still has a telling effect. The 
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usefulness of the book is increased not a little by a list of 
references, a glossary for the convenience of those who may 
‘not be familiar with some of the technical terms used now 
and again, and a good index. 

That the work is timely and much needed will be admit- 
ted by any one who has any knowledge of the modern text- 
| books of psychology or physiological-psychology which are 
put into the hands of the students and pupils of our medical 
schools, colleges, high schools, and ordinary public schools. 
‘Their drift is mainly, if not altogether, in the direction of 
materialism. As a corrective we recommend Father Gruen- 
-der’s book most strongly to teachers, students and the gen- 
-eral public, Wit a2 By 


Brevior Synopsis Theologiz Moralis et Pastoralis, Auctor- 
ibus A. TANQuEREY et E, M. QueEvastre. New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

Fathers Tanquerey and Quévastre have done a good work 
in conceiving and carrying into effect so perfectly the plan 
of making the principles of moral theology easily accessible 
to priests. Without a doubt the book will fulfil the authors’ 
intention of enabling busy confessors to retain a ready, prac- 
tical knowledge of the principles necessary for a competent 
‘direction of penitents. In a 16mo. volume of twenty-three 
chapters which cover five hundred and eighty-four pages, 
the writers have stated and explained the doctrines of moral 
theology in a way that is at once admirable for brevity and 
clearness. Their success is due in a large measure to skill, 
which arises from a thorough knowledge of the subject. 
Not only have they given us a volume that is both use- 
ful and interesting, but they have also succeeded in 
. doing what is rare enough in a severely didactic treatise. 
Every now and then they point their lesson by an apt quota- 
tion from scripture, or by an example from the lives of the 
saints, or by a little exhortation. This is in the spirit of 
St. Francis de Sales, to whom they often appeal. Besides 
this, there are other novel features of the work that will 
please all, even the most critical. Not the least of these is 
the happy discussion of social and scientific problems in the 
light of theology. Thus, there are two illuminating pages 
on the “social works of charity,’ in which amongst other 
good things is found a word of kindly approval of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society. Then there are four excellent pages 
on labor problems, wherein the authors discuss briefly but 
clearly such questions as the relation of the state to the 
workman, the salary due the laborer, unions, strikes, and the 
means of alleviating the condition of the laborer. A good 
sample of the discussion of scientific problems in their rela- 
tion to morals, is found in the article on the causes which 
remotely affect the freedom of the will. Amongst such are 
numbered heredity, temperament, education, acquired habits, 
and pathological ‘condition, such as neurasthenia, hysteria, and 
epilepsy. 

But these few points do not by any means exhaust the 
good qualities of the book. For instance the authors have a 
ready knack of synopsizing in small paragraphs all the prin- 
ciples which they intend to discuss in the chapter or article. 
In this they are at their best in paragraph four hundred and 
forty-three, where they state in axiomatic form the principles 
governing restitution. A single reading of such a synopsis 
serves to recall from the store-house of the memory the 
whole doctrine on this important subject. Then again there 
is a deal of erudition crowded into an extremely small space. 
A good example of this is found in the discussion of the 
form of morality. Not only is the common Catholic doc- 
trine stated, but numerous contrary opinions are examined 
and refuted. The authors run the gamut of adversaries 
from Epicurus to Kant and his not over-numerous but noisy 


progeny, the Modernists. Moreover they often strike at the 
last-mentioned in clever footnotes. These notes and others 
together with numerous references to a great variety of 
topics, show a learning and discernment that are alike praise- 
worthy. Lastly, the treatment of chastity is most sane, and 
if parents and confessors would act more frequently on the 
advice given in this matter, there would be much less sorrow 
and shame in the world. 

A book which abounds in so many excellent qualities can 
afford to have a side light thrown on it, more for the sake 
of suggestion than criticism. Three points will serve this 
purpose. In the discussion of probabilism the writers show 
their usual ability in stating the opinions of the different 
schools, and they abstain, wisely enough, we think, in a book 
of this kind, from entering into a lengthy and somewhat un- 
profitable academic discussion of the relative merits of moder- 
ate probabilism and equiprobabilism. Their readers no doubt 
will applaud them for this. But many, we fear, will demur 
at the apodictic statement that St. Alphonsus was an equi- 
probabilist. Nor will they concede that equiprobabilism. and 
probabilism are much the same in theory. 

However they will be pleased with the statement that in 
practice equiprobabilists act on almost the same principles 
as probabilists. This is true, for to use an expression much 
in vogue in these days of pragmatic philosophy, probabilism 
is the only system that works well both for the penitent in 
the examination of his conscience, and for the confessor in 
his capacity of judge. Secondly, in corollary 1406, there is 
a statement in regard to vasectomy which certainly will be 
disputed vigorously by many theologians. Moreover, it is 
to be regretted that the authors do not treat this question 
more fully. Their footnote is good, but it will hardly im- 
press the readers with the very great importance of this 
matter. Of course the question is thorny, but then there are 
certain principles clear beyond misapprehension and they 
should be stated or restated clearly, for they are sorely 
needed to-day, especially here in America. 

Finally, in the consideration of the motives sufficient for 
perfect contrition the authors appear very timid. In reality 
the doctrine that “amor spei et gratitudinis” is sufficient for 
such an act is more common than one would be led to 
believe from the authors’ words. Then too, the names of 
some of those, (v. gr. Doss and Slater,) who favor the suf- 
ficiency of such a motive are missing from the list sub- 
mitted by the writers. But this criticism may appear cap- 
tious; and surely when all has been said, the opinion of 
Fathers Tanquerey and Quévastre is entitled to the greatest 
respect. 

In the end the authors are to be congratulated most sin- 
cerely on their book. They have done their work so well 
that they have placed all busy priests under a debt of 
gratitude. Weeeedeile al). 


The Life of the Venerable Francis Libermann. 
GUSiSpa st Elouicw eb lerdete R 

We are glad to welcome a new English Life of the saintly 
founder of the Society of the Missionaries of the Immaculate 
Heart, an organization which was eventually amalgamated with 
the Congregation of the Holy Ghost. The cause of the beatifi- 
cation of the Venerable Francis Libermann has been long since 
introduced, and within the past two years the heroic character 
of his virtues has been officially declared. Whilst the process: 
is ripening to completion it is important that his virtues should 
become generally known. Even as a tale of human vicissitudes 
a Life of Libermann should be one of exceptional interest. Born 
on the 12th of April, 1804, the son-of a Jewish rabbi of Saverne 
in Alsace, he was'converted to Christianity in his twenty-second 
year, and was soon an exile from his father’s house. By the 
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aid of charitable friends, however, he was enabled to begin his 
studies for the priesthood with the Sulpicians of Paris. The 
poor “little Jew” had little to recommend him beyond the in- 
terest awakened by his conversion; but he was a saint,—at least 
a saint in the making,—and he soon began to exercise an in- 
fluence which was really the beginning of his life-work in the 
service of the Church. During his seminary life he was a di- 
rector of souls without the title. But a fearful reverse was in 
store for him. Becoming subject to violent epileptic fits, he was, 
of course, refused ordination, but was retained in honorable 
service in the seminary. Here he entered upon the most remark- 
able stage of his career. -He became the spiritual guide of 
seminarians, of priests, and even of directors of seminaries. 
Ten long years came and went before he was raised to the priest- 
hood. Meantime he had become the natural leader and director 
of an organization that was taking shape among the friends of 
his early seminary days. Zeal for the most abandoned souls, es- 
pecially the negroes, inspired them to establish the Society of 
the Missionaries of the Immaculate Heart. Later events led to 
the amalgamation of the Society with the then moribund Con- 
gregation of the Holy Ghost, into which it infused new life. 
Meantime Libermann’s sanctity grew apace, and in proportion 
as his influence increased the deeper he sank the foundations of 
his humility. A heroic abandonment to the guidance of Provi- 
dence seems to have been the distinctive virtue of this great 
servant of God. The history of the saintly founder does not 
lose in interest in the hands of the author. The picture he pre- 
sents is felt to be complete in its distinctive features. It is 
slightly marred, however, by occasional crudities of style and a 
trifle of vagueness and obscurity in the analytical passages. 
None the less, we wish the book a large circulation. 
iMG 12s 1el, 


British and German East Africa. Their Economic and 
Commercial Relations. By Dr. H. Brope, With illustrations 
and Map. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

The experience of many years spent in an official capacity 
on the east coast of Africa is here summed up in attractive 
form. Destined primarily for the enlightenment of those 
who may feel disposed to invest in East African undertak- 
ings, it contains a vast deal of information for the benefit 
of the inquiring general reader. The diplomatic arrange- 
ments which led up to the present political status of an ex- 
tensive and little known district, the care and control of the 
natives, the problems of labor and taxation, the currency 
question, and trade routes are some of the topics treated 
from the viewpoint of first-hand information. The chapters 
on the cultivation of rubber and other tropical plants, and 
on the natural products, are highly informing. Among the 
illustrations a photo-engraving shows eloquently some of 
the amenities of the traffic in slaves, Valuable tables of 


imports and exports are presented in a series of appendices. 
are, oe 


Summula Philosophie Scholastice in Usum Adolescentium 
a J. S. Hickey, O. Cist. Concinnata. Vol. III (Pars Prior) 
Theologia Naturalis—Editio Altera aucta, emendata, indi- 
cibus lucupletata. New York: Benziger Bros. 

Few series of manuals of philosophy have called forth 
comment so uniformly laudatory as that which followed the 
successive appearance of the volumes of Father Hickey’s 
“Summula Philosophie.” They have been justly praised for 
uniting clearness with conciseness, brevity with thorough- 
ness, and for being simple in style and method and convinc- 
ing in their proofs. 

The first edition of his “Theologia Naturalis” deserved 
every good word that was said of its companion volumes, and 
this second edition has some added merits of its own. There 


are two good indices (slightly marred, however, by the failure 
to indicate whether the numbers refer to page or to para- 
graph) and running-titles which make the book convenient 
for reference. The number of quotations from modern au- 
thors has been considerably increased. These citations form 
one of the best features of the entire series. They are so well 
chosen that they have much of the value of the living voice 
of the teacher in emphasizing, explaining and illustrating 
important parts of the text. Then, too, they cannot fail to 
awaken in many students the desire to read the whole work 
or article from which the extract has been taken. These 
footnotes also show that Father Hickey is keeping his book 
well abreast of the times, as many of them are from works 
of very recent publication, notably from “The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia.” 

The “Summula” is inscribed, “in usum adolescentium,” but 
it may be consulted with profit by more advanced students, 
and, owing to the qualities mentioned above, it should prove 
of especial service to those who wish to revive their knowl- 
edge of the essentials of sound philosophy without being 
forced to push their way through a mass of less important 
matter. a aS) 


San José en la Vida de Cristo y de la Iglesia. Por el Padre 
Mauricio MeEscHLer de la Compafiia de Jess. Traduccién 
al Castellano por el Padre Jeronimo Rojas de la misma Com- 
pafiia. Con ocho laminas. St. Louis: B. Herder. Price, 
65 cents net. 

“Those who are least pleased with the wordiness and sen- 
timentalism of many unhealthy modern productions in the 
field of religious literature betake themselves to the works 
of Father Meschler, for they know that in them they will 
find an author free from pretensions and exaggerated no- 
tions, whose one object is to familiarize men with the pro- 
found teachings and doctrine of Our Saviour.” 

This statement, from an enlightened master of the spiritual 
life, is borne out by the perusal of the present little book in 
honor of the glorious patriarch. Free from all frothiness, 
it presents St, Joseph as he is known from the Holy Scrip- 
ture in his life on earth, and as he is known from the teach- 
ing and practice of the Church in his intercessory power in 
heaven. SSE 


The English Spectator has arrived at the conclusion that 
Longfellow was a very poor hand at writing hexameters. 
“The lines in ‘Evangeline,’” it informs us, “skip and hop 
along like a fat rabbit scuttling down a woodland drive.” 
Indeed, in the opinion of the Spectator, Longfellow, and al- 
most every one else except Clough, may be considered as 
falling under the ban of the old Elizabethan critic who de- 
scribed the hexameter as “that drunken, staggering kind of 
verse which is all uphill and downhill, like the way between 
Stamford and Beechfield, and goes like a horse plunging 
through the mire in the deep of winter, now soused up to 
the saddle, and straight aloft on his tip-toes.” The “tip- 
toes” of a horse is good. Only Clough knew how to tune 
the hexametral lyre, and not even he when he wrote 
“Bothie.” If, we are told, one longs to know him at his best 
“The Jesuits and the Catholic Reaction” must be perused. 
In that effusion the bard delivers himself thus: 


“Luther was foolish, but O great God! what call 
tius? 

O my tolerant soul, be still! but you talk of barbarians, 

Alaric, Attila, Genseric; why they came, they killed, they 

Ravaged and went on their way; but these vile tyrannous 
Spaniards, 

These are here 8till, how long, O 
try of Dante? 


you Igna- 


ye heavens, in the coun- 
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These ‘hat fanaticized Europe which now can fopaet them, 
release not 


This, their choicest prey, this Italy; here you see them, 


Here with emasculate pupils, and gimcrack churches of 
Gesu, 


Pseudo- -learning and lies, confessional boxes and postures, 
Here with metallic beliefs and regimental devotions, 
Here overcasting much slime, perverting, defacing, debasing 


Michael Angelo’s Dome, that had hung the Pantheon on 
heaven, 


Raphael’s Joys and Graces, and thy clear stars, Galileo.” 


There is assuredly neither poetry nor truth, nor is there 
even rhythm in this stuff of Mr. Clough, and, with due re- 
spect to his admirer, the meter is very like “the drunken, 
staggering verse” denounced by the old Elizabethan. “It 
goes like a horse plunging through the mire in the depth of 
winter, now soused up to the saddle and straight aloft on 
his tip-toes.” Yet we are told this is “concentrated irony.” 
It is roaring diatribe. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Beauty and Truth of the Catholic Church. Sermons from the Ger- 
man. Adapted and Edited by the Rey. Edward Jones. With an Intro- 
duction by the Most Rey. John Ireland, D.D. Vol. II. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. Net $1.50. 

The Moral and Religious Challenge of Our Times. The Guiding Principle 
in Human Development: Reverence for Personality. By Henry Churchill 
King. New York: The Macmillan Co. Net $1.50. 

The Business of Salvation. By the Rev. Bernard J. Otten, S.J. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. Net $1.25. : 
The Sincere Christian Instructed in the Faith of Christ. From the Written 
Word. By Bishop Hay. New Edition Revised and Edited by the 

Rev. Canon Stuart. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net $1.75. 

The Divine Trinity. A Dogmatic Treatise by the Rev. Joseph Pohle, Ph.D., 

D.D. Authorized English Version by Arthur Preuss. St, Louis: B. 


Herder. Net $1.50. ; ‘ 

Being. Study in Metaphysics. By the Rev. Aloysius Rother, S.J‘ St. 
Louis: B. Herder. Net 50 cents. ey: ‘ 

The Living Witness. A Lawyer’s Brief for Christianity. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. Net »50 cents. 

Psychology Without a Soul. A Criticism. By the Rev. Hubert Gruender, 
Sj) ot. Lous: B: Herder. Net $1.00. ‘ 
New Series of Homilies for the Whole Year. By the Rt. Rev. Jeremias 
Bonomelli, D.D. Translated by the Rt. Rev. Sebastian Byrne, D.D. 

Vols. V and VI. New York: Benziger Brothers. — 
The Wonders of Ireland, and Other Papers on Irish Subjects. By P. W. 
Joyce. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Net 60 cents. 
Uriel. Souvenir of the Golden Jubilee of the Rev. Engelbert M. Bachman. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Under the Rose. By Felicia Curtis. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net $1.50. 
Chats By the Fireside. A Study in Life, Art and Literature. By Thomas 
O’Hagan, Ph.D. Somerset, }.: The Rosary Press. 
Spanish Publication: 


San José. En la Vida de Cristo y de la Iglesia, Por Mauricio Meschler, 
S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net 65 cents. 
EDUCATION 


Referring to what the writer terms “a remarkable book on 
the Education of Girls just published by the Mother Gen- 
eral of the Religious of the Sacred Heart,” the Chicago Inter 
Ocean, in a recent issue contains this statement: “Despite 
the novelties of co-education and the attractions of public 
institutions of learning, convent education still has a charm 
and a power which all are free to admit. Thorough instruc- 
tion in religious truth, correct moral teaching and a high 
sense of duty are known to be fully in accord with the most 
profound scholarship and the widest range of truth im every 
field of study. Hence the convent-bred girl can have every 
intellectual advantage afforded by a secular college, and, in 
addition, moral, artistic and social associations of a superior 
order. It is not surprising, therefore, that men and women 
of every shade of belief very considerably have chosen for 
their daughters a convent education.” 

iO Ox 

No, it is not surprising. Social relations are changing with 
us, no matter how distasteful the admission, and the future 
points to wider and more varied obligations than woman 
has known heretofore. These new obligations will demand 


other training than that hitherto deemed sufficient for her— 
a broader and stronger development of character, above all, 
to fit her to meet new social exigencies. Wise fathers and 
mothers, no matter what their subjective belief may be, are 
not blind to the truth that formal religious training is a 
most desirable element in the formation of character. Neither 
are they blind to the fact that in secular schools of the day 
indifferentism has become almost the rule among teachers, 
atheism is very common, agnosticism very fashionable, and 
a deeply religious spirit extremely exceptional. What won- 
der that fathers and mothers of every shade of belief turn 
to the convent schools, since in the formation of character, 
as the writer in the Inter Ocean just quoted affirms, “in con- 
vent training the standard of true womanhood is the loftiest 
conception the world has ever known.” 
* * * 

This faith in what our schools can and generally do 
achieve, proclaimed in a secular journal, is very properly ex- 
tremely gratifying to all of us. But whilst we cherish the 
honorable distinction it connotes, it renders the more neces- 
sary a diligent solicitude on our part to guard the underlying 
basis of that-faith. The good repute of our convent schools 
rests upon the assurance that in all that makes for a liberal 
education for girls Catholic institutions are doing at least 
as good work as corresponding secular institutions, while 
they excel beyond comparison in what serves to strengthen 
the will and to make their pupils loyal to conscience—loyal 
to the responsibility of keeping faith alive and the practice 
of religion in an atmosphere which too often is one of cold 
faith and slack observance. 

* * * 

This latter element of convent training must ever be first 
in the esteem of those charged with the management and 
direction of convent schools. That it is, in theory at all 
events, no one is inclined to doubt. Whether those charged 
with its practical execution are always mindful of it may 
sometimes be questioned. The writer has in mind a course 
of study followed in a young women’s college of some repu- 
tation here in the East and directed by religious women, 
whose schedule of English reading required as regular work 
from the students in the English department is open to criti- 
cism precisely from this viewpoint, Whether it be because 
of a foolish desire to ape non-Catholic women’s colleges, 
whose standards are not our standards, or whether it be 
because of improper influence and a culpable carelessness on 
the part of those in charge, the list of authors assigned for 
ordinary class work denotes anything but a wise and full 
understanding of the matter of reading as a factor in edu- 
cational training. It implies as well a deplorable lack of 
realization of its enormous power for good and harm, and 
an absence of the keen sense of the extreme responsibility 
attaching to proper direction in regard to reading felt by 
the true Catholic teacher. 

* * * 

The author of the ‘‘Education of Girls,’ to whose book 
reference was made above, discusses the question of reading 
to be allowed to girls with saneness and moderation. As a 
practical conclusion, from her own good sense and ripe ex- 
perience she lays down this broad rule: “Books that foster 
the spirit of rebellion, of doubt and discontent concerning 
the essentials and inevitable elements of human life, that 
tend to sap the sense of personal responsibility, and to dis- 
parage the cardinal virtues and the duty of self-restraint 
as against impulse are emphatically bad. They are par- 
ticularly bad for girls, with their impressionable minds and 
tendency to imitation, and inclination to be led on by the 
glamor of the old temptation, ‘Your eyes shall be opened, 
you shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.’” If educa- 
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tion consists in being personally influenced by some one 
whose scholarship and character mean much for the forma- 
tion of the intellect and the character of the student, who 
may question the excellence of the criterion the rule lays 
down? 

It is. regrettable that from the splendid treasure house of 
English literature innocent minds must be forced to regale 
themselves on what is vulgar and nasty, and worse—to read 
such authors as Fielding and Smollet and Richardson and 
Sterne and Rousseau, to mention only some of the objec- 
tionable names in the schedule—under penalty of failure to 
meet the requirements of a convent schedule. How much bet- 
ter it would be to train students to understand that ‘‘while 
all are able to read, all things are not to be read by all, that 
this power, like every power, may be abused, and that we 
have to learn how to use it with due restraint.” This is 
the discreet advice given to religious teachers by Cardinal 
Bourne, in a pastoral letter written when he was Bishop of 
Southwark. Would that the golden wisdom of his words 
were appreciated by all those entrusted with the sacred 
charge of forming the minds of young girls confided to their 
care: “While they are with you and gladly subject to your 
influence, train their judgment and their taste in reading, so 
that they may know what is good and true, and know how 
to turn from what is evil and false. Such a trained and culti- 
vated judgment is the best protection you can bestow upon 


them.” WS I OE. 


ECONOMICS 


We have been reading, not without some alarm, an address 
made to the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress by J. 
L. Laughlin, Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on the means of avoiding panics in the 
money market. Professor Laughlin observes that other 
countries are free, to a great extent, from the periodic panics 
from which we suffer, and he finds the reason in the fact 
that they are not “crippled by the rigidity of our unregulated 
credit system,” by which he means the very strictly regu- 
lated legal obligation our banks are under of maintaining a 
reserve in definite proportion to their obligations. He thinks 
that if the banks would throw their vaults open in times of 
danger all would go well. When a crisis comes, he Says, it 
brings with it the need of more extended credit and more 
generous loans; yet that is just the time when bankers draw 
in accommodation and accumulate reserves, In Europe, he 
adds, the practice is diametrically opposite. They increase 
their loans and pay out their reserves. 

It seems to us that Professor Laughlin does not under- 
stand clearly the action of European banks in times of panic, 
These are just as careful as ours of their reserves, though 
they may not be under so strict a positive law. But there 
is a universal law in which our positive law is founded, which 
governs all operations of bankers worthy of the name. For 
them the public is divided into four classes: their creditors, 
who may call for their money; their actual debtors; those 
who seek accommodation with good security, and those who 
seek it with doubtful security. Their first care is to provide 
for their creditors; their second is to inconvenierice as little 
as possible their actual debtors, provided these have given 
satisfactory security; their third is to do what they can for 
those who seek accommodation with good security, while as 
to the fourth class they do not trouble their heads about 
them. This means, therefore, that loans will be called in, 
that regular customers will find it hard to get advances, and 
-that outsiders will find it almost impossible. 

Take England, for instance. The Governor and Ditectors 
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of the Bank of England control the financial world, and the 
moment trouble threatens they raise the rate of discount, 
thus checking advances and increasing reserves. As the 
danger grows, the rate goes higher and higher; and the 
notion that people in difficulties must be carried over the 
crisis holds there no more than here. The English method 
has this advantage: in moments of great stress the Bank 
may, with the consent of the Government, suspend. cash pay- 
ments and issue notes beyond the proportion allowed by its 
charter; but this is done only to increase the reserve, so 
that calls from abroad, which must be paid in gold, may be 
met. ; 

Such suspensions of cash payments are very rare; but they 
seem to have given the idea of the Clearing House Associa- 
tions, which came into existence during the panic of. 1906, 
and issued certificates guaranteed by all the banks in the 
Clearing House, which the public accepted in place of gold. 
Thus the banks kept up their reserves and warded off the 
runs that threatened. Still, one sees on reflection that the 
security for these certificates was chiefly this, the guarantee 
that no bank got them which did not satisfy the Clearing 
House Committee with absolutely good security. But if all 
the banks had been shaky it is clear that such certificates 
might have been issued with very little security behind them, 
and that the redemption of them might have brought about 
a universal crash. This was so clear to the bankers that 
they organized in many places a permanent inspection bureau 
to watch over the operations of every bank in the Clearing 
House. 


These committees have now given the idea of a national 
association to provide against panics, to be called the Na- 
tional Reserve Association, concerning the administration of 
which Professor Laughlin makes many prudent remarks. 
He seems to see in it an efficacious remedy, though he does 
not show how it is to carry out his ideal of universal accom- 
modation in times of stress. As a matter of fact, the Clear- 
ing House Committees allowed no such accommodation, but 
concerned themselves with keeping the banks alive, with 
paying their creditors, rather than with increasing the num- 
ber of their debtors. If the banks made advances they did 
so to save advances already made, and they required as good 
security as they themselves had put into the Clearing House. 
They were not discounting commercial bills, which would 
have to be renewed indefinitely, or would end in a forced 
sale and the bankruptcy of the makers, still less were they 
helping out embarrassed speculators. 

It is not quite clear how the National Reserve Association 
is to help in times of trouble. Will it furnish straitened 
banks with gold, or with the equivalent of the Clearing House 
certificate? Here there would be a difficulty. The issuing 
of certificates was illegal, but the Government winked at it. 
It certainly would not wink at the establishment of an Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of performing the illegal act when- 
ever it should see good. 

Commercial crises are generally the result of over-trading, 
or of rash speculation, or of both. These are made possible 
by injudicious advances by the banks, Professor Laughlin 
thinks the evil can be cured by intensifying its cause: we 
hold the proper method to be the removal of the cause. We 
laid down lately some principles.on safe banking which were 
admitted generally forty years ago, when crises were held 
to arise from their violation. The National ‘Reserve Asso- 
ciation will be useful as the Clearing House Association is 
useful, if, by establishing a rigid inspection of banks, it pre- 
vents them from speculating themselves and from fostering 
speculation in others. Panics are more frequent in America 
than in Europe because business is more speculative. | 
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PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM: 
THE TEACHING OF THE JESUITS. 


Answering the charge of Sir William Fry, to which reference 
was made im our issue of last week, Father W. Delany, Provin- 
cial of the Irish Province of the Society of Jesus, sent the fol- 
lowing communication to the editor of the Dublin Freeman’s 
Journal: 

“Str: A respected member of the Society of Friends has 
shown mre a pamphlet on Betting Newspapers and Quakerism, 
addressed to members of that society by the Right Hon. Sir 

Edward Fry, P.C., G.C.B. 

' “With the object of that pamphlet, I am most cordially in 
sympathy, and its outspoken zeal in a good cause I much admire; 
but, turning over its pages, it startled me to find the following 
passage: 

“Tf the doctrine be once admitted that an evil may be volun- 
tarily done for the sake of producing some hoped for good, it 
will admit of vast extension, and it will be difficult to see what 
vice may not be promoted under the pretext that it will be com- 
mitted under less hideous circumstances than is otherwise the 
case. 

“‘The practice of the Jesuits, founded upon this view, has be- 
come a byword of contempt to all honest and honorable men, and 
has been not inaptly described as taking the devil into partner- 
ship to aid the Almighty to govern His own world. It would be 
lamentable, indeed, if the Society of Friends should adopt the 
teaching and practice of the Jesuits.’ 

“It is truly startling to find this abominable slander calmly 
adopted and widely circulated by one of the most eminent of his 
Majesty’s judges. 

“Surely, before penning and circulating so grave a charge 
against a number of men as honest and as honorable as himself, 
Sir E. Fry—as a lawyer and a judge—ought to have asked him- 
self the question: ‘Is this charge true? What evidence have I 
to sustain it? 

“Tt would have needed very brief investigation for a judicial 
mind like his to ascertain that he had not a particle of evidence 
to sustain that grievous charge; that it is, and has always been, 
indignantly repudiated by the Jesuit body as an abominable 
slander; he would have found that, again and again, they have 
publicly challenged their slanderers to bring forward any evi- 
dence of their teaching such a doctrine. 

“Tn the year 1852, Father Roh, a German Jesuit, issued a public 
challenge, offering to pay 1,000 Rhenish guilders to any one 
who, in the judgment of the Faculty of Law in the University 
of Heidelberg or of Bonn, should establish the fact that any 
Jesuit had ever taught the doctrine that ‘the end justifies the 
means,’ or any doctrine equivalent to it. For twenty years the 
challenge remained open, but no one caine forward to win the 
prize. 

“In 1890, the Abbé Richter, at Duisbourg, renewed the same 
offer, but in vain. 

“Again, in March, 1903, the Abbé Dasbach, member of the 
Centre Party at Berlin, made an offer at a public meeting: ‘Who- 
ever will furnish proof that this principle, “the end justifies the 
means,” can be found in the works of the Jesuits, I offer him 
from my private purse 200 florins.’ 

“This time the challenge was taken up. Count Hoensbroech, 
an unfrocked Jesuit priest, undertook to show that the Jesuit 
writers had taught the incriminated doctrine. 

“Attempts having been made in vain to have the question de- 
cided by a-mixed jury of Catholic and Protestant professors, 
Count Hoensbroech appealed ‘to the public courts of Treves and 
Cologne; and, in the latter court, on the 30th of July, 1905, it 


was finally decided. 
“The court had carefully examined the texts brought forward 


in support of the charge, and taken from the writings of the 
Jesuit Fathers Vasquez, Sanchez, Becanus, Layman, Castro Palao, 
Escobar, Mariana, Toleto, Gury, Palmieri, Delrio, and had ab- 
solved them all; and they decided that Hoensbroech had en- 
tirely failed to substantiate his claim—that these famous texts. 
contained nothing that is not admissible by the most rigorous. 
moralist. 

“They pointed out that there are obviously two senses in 
which it is possible to understand the maxim that ‘the end jus- 
tifies the means,’ Firstly, that any bad means may be justified 
if employed for a good end; secondly, that certain actions, 
otherwise unlawful, become lawful in view of certain ends for 
which they are necessary; such, for instance, as the cutting off 
a man’s leg when necessary to save his life, 

“It was with the first sense alone that the court declared itself 
to be concerned; and in that sense it was not found in the 
Jesuit authors examined. In the other sense, the maxim, as the 
Protestant Dr. Ohr, of Tubingen, wrote, is by no means peculiar 
to the Jesuits, but is an ethical truism accepted by moralists of 
every creed. 

“And a Rationalist writer, K. Jeutsch, said that if Hoens- 
broech really considered the instances he quoted from Jesuit 
authors to be a proof of depraved morality, he commits an 
absurdity. 

“Tn these circumstances, I have felt it my duty, on behalf of 
myself and my colleagues, to protest publicly against the action 
of Sir Edward Fry in giving circulation to this slander, and I am 
sending him a copy of this letter. Yours faithfully, 

“WILLIAM DELANY, S.J. 
“Provincial in Ireland. 
“St. Ignatius’, Lower Leeson street, 
“Dublin, 28th November, 1911. 


“P_ S—As it seems quite possible, considering the great weight 
naturally attaching to a printed statement from a lawyer of Sir 
Edward Fry’s great authority, that some members of the Society 
of Friends in Dublin, among whom this letter has been circu- 
lated, may be slow to accept a contradictory statement emanat- 
from a Jesuit, to meet such cases I make this offer: 

“‘T am prepared to hand over a sum of £50 to any public 
charity in Dublin— ‘ 

“Tf it be established to the satisfaction of a Board of Arbi- 
tration in Dublin that the Jesuits teach the doctrine “that the end 
justifies the means.” 

““But, if the Board of Arbitrators decide, on the contrary, 
that the charge is not proved, the sum of £10 shall be paid by 
the other side for the printing and publication of a pamphlet 
containing a narrative of the proceedings.’ 

“T make no claim to have Catholics on the Board. If the fol- 
lowing members of the Society of Friends, the Right Hon. Jona- 
than Hogg, Abraham Shackleton and Robert Goodbody, along 
with Mr. Herbert Wilson, K.C., as lawyer, would consent to act, 
I should cordially accept their decision. 

“W. DELANY, S.J.” 


PERSONAL 


At the Schenectady, N. Y., High school, on December 18, 
Henry W. Darling, representing the Royal Humane Society of 
Canada, presented its life-saving medal to Miss Sarah Lane, a 
Catholic pupil of the school, in recognition of her bravery in 
saving Miss Eliza B. Knapp from drowning at Point du Chene, 
N. B., in August last. 


Hon. Edward J. McDermott, recently inaugurated lieu- 
tenant governor of Kentucky, is the first Catholic to hold 
an office in the, State government during the one -hundred 
and nineteen years of Kentucky’s history.. He is a well- 
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known lawyer of Louisville, where he was born, October 29, 
1852, and has been active in all Catholic interests. His father 
was Irish, his mother a Kentuckian of Maryland ancestry. 
He has served with distinguished merit in the Kentucky 
legislature and as a member of its Constitutional Conven- 
tion (1890), as President of the local Bar Association, and in 
other conspicuous social and commercial offices. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


In Philadelphia, the Diocesan Union of the Holy Name Socie- 
ties has started a fund to build a memorial to the late Arch- 
bishop Ryan in the form of an asylum for deaf mutes. 


According to the plans now adopted for the reception of Car- 
dinal Farley, when he arrives in this city from Rome on January 
16, there will be no public parade, but the delegations from the 
various societies, waving American and Papal flags, will line the 
sidewalks of the streets through which he will pass from the 
Battery up to St. Patrick’s Cathedral. A number of prominent 
Catholics, headed by Supreme Court Justice Dowling, will escort 
the Cardinal to the Cathedral. There will also be a meeting in 
the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, January 21, and the Catholic 
Club will tender him a reception on January 25. 


On December 19, the Pope received Cardinal O’Connell in audi- 
ence, and again expressed his affection for America, assuring the 
cardinal he was certain he had’ done the wisest thing for Catholi- 
cism in America by granting a larger number of cardinals to 
that country. He said he knew the good work done by the Fed- 
eration of Catholic Societies, of which he heartily approved, 
The pontiff said that the last pastoral letter of Cardinal O’Con- 
nell was admirable. He said also that it must be a pleasure to 
work in a country where the relations between all parties and 
sects were so good, 


Cardinal O’Connell is expected to arrive home in Boston on 
January 29. At the dock he will be met by a delegation of the 
clergy and laity, and escorted to his residence by the Ninth Regi- 
ment, the representative Irish-American military organization of 
New England. On February 1, a solemn high Mass of thanks- 
giving will be celebrated at the cathedral, at which the cardinal 
will assist, and will have an escort from his residence. The 
Bishop of Boston will officiate, and most of the dignitaries of the 
Church in New England will be present. State and city officials 
are to attend, and a large proportion of the clergy. The cathedral 
and the cardinal’s residence will be decorated, cardinal red pre- 
dominating. Business houses are also planning to decorate. A 
banquet to Cardinal O’Connell by the clergy will take place Mon- 
day, February 5, at the Hotel Somerset, and it is expected that 
600 priests will attend. On the evening of February 7, the laity 
will give him a banquet also at the Somerset. 


The close of a mission at St. John’s Church on the feast 
of the Immaculate Conception marked the beginning of a 
unique practice in St. Louis, Mo. This was the celebration 
of Mass at the noon hour. St. John’s is situated in the 
downtown district, right in the heart of a large section oc- 
cupied by factories, office buildings and department stores. 
In view of the difficulty which many of the Catholic em- 
ployees of these places experience in getting to Mass on 
holy days of obligation, the pastor, Rev, Stephen Brady, de- 
cided to take advantage of their free noon hour and have 
Mass said for them at that time on the great festivals of 
the Church. 


We learn from the Bombay Examiner of November 18 that 
the High Court of Goa, by a majority of four votes to one, 


revoked the sentence by which the District Judge of Ilhas 
had condemned the Crente, the religious organ of the arch- 
diocese, for having criticised the anti-religious policy of the 
provisional government of the Portuguese Republic. The 
particular offence for which the paper was put under a ban 
was the publication of the denial by Father Cabral, Provin- 
cial of the Portuguese Jesuits, of the gross calumnies by 
which the government sought to justify their expulsion from 
Portugal. 


SCIENCE 


Concrete is in ever increasing demand for all kinds of con- 
struction work. In view of this, fact it is extremely important 
to the contractor to ascertain its precise action on imbedded 
iron. The question reduces itself to this: does iron rust under 
the action of concrete? A recent issue of one of the leading 
German engineering magazines answers this query very efficiently 
by an actual case. In Hamburg, some few weeks ago, an old 
gasometer was demolished, the foundation of which rested on 
several pillars, and the iron anchors were imbedded in cement 
grouted to a fair thickness. An examination of the sixty bars, 
each over eight feet in length, which formed the anchors, showed 
the iron to be in a perfect state of preservation. There was not 
the slightest trace of rust, and, what is more striking, the bluish 
surface tint was still visible. The gasometer was erected be- 
tween the years 1852 and 1855. According to chemists the 
dampening of the concrete produces a strong alkaline reaction 
in the presence of which the iron is inoxidizable. 


United States Consul Albert Halstead reports the use of high 
pressure gas for melting metals in England. This process dis- 
penses with the air blast, and thus a flame is obtained which is 
noiseless, whilst at the same time loss by oxidization is notably 
reduced, The rate of loss of zinc in the melting of brass was 
found to be only 75 per cent. of the loss when melted in a coke 
furnace, and there was no loss of copper at all. 


A panoramic camera capable of photographing through an 
angle of 360 degrees on a stationary film cylindrically arranged 
within the camera has been designed by Mr. S. Nakamura, a 
Japanese. The image is brought to the sensitized film by a com- 
bination of two reflecting surfaces parallel to each other and 
inclined to the vertical axis of the camera at an angle of 45 
degrees. The first of these reflectors is above the camera and 
collects the light from the image; the second, within the instru- 
ment, receives the light from the upper mirror to reflect it to 
the film. The lens may be located horizontally in front of either 
mirror, or vertically between both, and, in making the exposure, 
the optical system is rotated about its vertical axis. The lens is 
a negative and a positive combination. : 


That reinforced concrete, as constructed with chilléd ‘steel, 
is far superior in the construction of strong-rooms has been 
conclusively demonstrated by the Indented Bar and Concrete 
Engineering Company of England. The tests thus are de- 
scribed: the oxy-acetylene blow pipe was applied to a slab 
for twenty-four minutes, at the end of which period, after 
much raking out of the resulting glass formed by the fusion 
of the sand, a hole three and five inches in diameter was 
made through the slab. In order to remove the bars of. 
steel a stream of pure oxygen was directed on the white 
hot metal, and the steel immediately fused away. The con- 
crete material occasioned the trouble, the metal cutter being - 
Powerless in its presence. The metal cutter could not have 
been resisted by the same thickness of any steel for more 
than four minutes. The amount of acetylene and oxygen 
consumed in the test was 0.45 and 0.55 cubic feet respectively, 

“ F. Tonporr, s.j. 
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Byrne & McDonnell 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 


Stocks, Bonds and Investment Securities 


60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Telephone 594 Rector 


BYRNE BUILDING, NEWARK, N. J. 


Telephone 1890 Market 


O°’BEIRNE BROTHERS 


Outfitters to Schools, Institutions and Hospitals 
for everything in 


CHINA, GLASSWARE, CUTLERY 
COOKING UTENSILS and SUNDRIES 


used in the dining room and kitchen 


Correspondence Invited 


Your inspection is invited, or our representative will call upon request 


317-319 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone 1177 Bryant 


MENEELY BELL CO 


YNNYA 
177 BROADWAY: NY. CITY, 


BELLS 


1, 


a 


One Block West from Broadway and Times Square Subway 


——INSTITUTION 


LINEN 
of all kinds, also Sheets and Pillow 
Cases, Blankets, Bed Spreads, etc., etc. 


TOUR OF EUROPE 


For the Summer of 1912 
A PRIVATE PARTY VISITING 


jarony 


IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 
GERMANY, SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 
Arrangements have bee de fe 
ee an imarinacs with the Holk Batches “al 
itinerary sent on application . . Address all communications to 
MISS AGNES J. KELLY 
3828 Spring Garden Street, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


Photographer 


256 Fifth Ave., New York 


Favorably known to the Clergy and Laity for many years 


WRITE for SAMPLES and PRICES 


H. W. BAKER LINEN CO. 4. °worrtt s 


41 WORTH ST. 
Importers and Manufacturers NEW YORK CITY 


DENTISTRY 


Loose teeth tightened by a new process; teeth 
without plates. Extracting avoided. High-class 
and up-to-date dentistry in all branches at reason- 
able prices, 


DRS. BURKE & BURKE 
DENTISTS 


1947 BROADWAY AND 65TH ST. 
66th St. Subway, L station and all surface cars. 


iahipasted results beamed’ in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 
and Stomach troubles. No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 
taken. A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
conditions. Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander Gymna- 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. Gaited 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 
track connected by tunnel with bath department. 17-acre park. 


a — A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services te the patients. 
WRITE SISTER SUPERIOR FOR BOOKLET X. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Ptained Glass Windows 


Maver & Cn) 


elit. 


Munich, Loudon and 
47 Barclay Street New York 


¢ Recttmnens ENGROSSED. r 


TELEPHONE oR REPRESENTATIVE | 
CORTLANDT:19 6+ 


If not satisfactory, return it and 
no questions asked. DAUS IM- 
PROVED TIP TOP DUPLICATOR 
with ‘‘Dausco”’ Oiled Linen Bz ack 
negative roll, is the result of 2 
years’ experience and is used anc ad 
endorsed by thousands of business- 
houses and individuals. 100 copies 
from pen-written and 50 copies 

r from type-written original---Clear, 
Clean, Perfect- Complete Dup jlicator, Cap size 
(prints 8 3-4x13 inches), price 
Felix @. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York 
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Memorial and other Windows 
Statues and Stations of the Cross 


iat 
Pans 


< 


~ 


$1. 00 WILL SIS POSTPAID 
————— one of our 


aii fine Gold Filled 
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— 


and Gold Rosaries 
Catalogue free. 


Dept a Wm. Purnell Co., Mfg. Jeweler, 37 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


ee 


i pee, | coe 5 year duaranteed 

cee 2! | i | ROSARIES 

a x et . Designs and Estimates Submitted (SEP see Oe 

{ {> : } £ ‘ der through your 

| ee HI 4i jeweler or direct. 
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Specimens of our work may be seen in aluwst 
rvrry City in the United States 


_ Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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For Entrances, Corridors or Floor-Spaces 
Exposed to Hard Service, Dirt or Wet 


Cary’s Everlasting 


The United States 
overnment uses 
and specifies 


a, tare 
Flexible SteelMats §<s= sae 
Cre be Peet 
None so Clean, Durable and Sanitary for ( of! seat 3 et 
& i 


Churches, Hotels, Apartment Houses, Banks, 
Stores, Restaurants and Public Buildings 


Made of the 
Best Cold Rolled 
Steel. Rust Proof 
Reversible, Self- 


wr 2 
ea 
Viegas 


Gtesning= < PATENTED 
IN THE UNITED 
’ STATES AND FOREIGN 

Made in rolls and eight regular COUNTRIES. 


Special sizes to order. 
Among the Churches which we have equipped with our mat are the 
CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF MERCY, FORDHAM, N. Y., with 270 square feet; ST. 
CECILIA’S CHURCH, NEW YORK, with nearly 400 square feet, and we have put over 
900 square feet in ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH and SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Circular upon request. CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THESE? . (Telephone Worth 1445) 


CARY MANUFACTURING CO. 19 to 23 Roosevelt St., New York 


sizes. 


FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
One Hundred Best Catholic Books 


CATHOLIC MIND No. 8 


A useful little pamphlet for classes in English literature 
5 cts. each. $4.00 per hundred 


THE AMERICA PRESS °°.£4S7 834 STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


PETER THEIS’ SONS 


636-644 First Avenue. . . . New York City 


ALL BRANCHES OF 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
Marble, Onyx, Stone Work and Statuary 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four hundred pipe fule— 
costs $2.00 per pound—three-quarters of a.cent a pipe. = 


If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less re nT VS cents—five 


hours of pleasure for four cents—certainl i 
enough for you tosmoke. , v LA is cheap 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
New York 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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BROKAW 
BROTHERS 


ASTOR PLACE AND FOURTH AVENUE 


Our Clergymen’s 
Clothes are made with 
the most exacting care, 
because we know down 
to the smallest detail 
what is correct in cut, 
materials and fit. 

We are showing Cler-. 

HZ ical Sack Suits in 
Sm0oth and rough black, 
dark oxford mixed and nar- 
row self-stripes. 


Clerical, Cassock and Lay Waist- 
coats in all materials. 


Mail Orders Filled. 
We send samples upon request. 


ESTAB. OVER HALF A CENTURY 


The Time To Advertise Is 
ALL THE TIME 
ADVERTISE HERE 
For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 


AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
59 East 83d Street, New York City 
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The Truth About 
“The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica” 


The Catholic Mind 


No. 15 ' 


O=9@s' 
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Single numbers 5 cts. each 
$4.00 per hundred 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
59 East 83d St. 


New. York 
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WE OWN AND OFFER AS THE HIGHEST TYPE OF CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTMENTS THE UNSOLD MATURITIES OF THE FOLLOWING 
‘ ISSUES OF 


First Mortgage 
500 Serial Real Estate Notes 


THE SOCIETY OF THE SISTERS OF THE HOLY NAMES OF JESUS AND MARY, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Total issue 320 notes of $500 each, or $160,000. Valuation of property mortgage covers $325,000. Rate of 


interest 514 per cent. 


Write for detail circular giving full particulars of these notes, maturicies available, etc. 


THE LORETTO LITERARY AND BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION OF COLORADO. 
Guaranteed by The Loretto Literary and Benevolent 
Institution of Loretto, Kentucky. (Mother 

house of Order.) 

Total issue 140 notes of $500 each, or 
Valuation of property mortgage covers $135,000. 
of interest 5 per cent. 

Write for detail circular giving full particulars of 
these notes, maturities available, etc. 


$70,000. 
Rate 


THE SISTERS OF THE HUMILITY OF MARY. 
Ottumwa, Iowa. (Mother house of Order). 
Total issue 140 notes of $500 each, or $70,000. Valua- 
tion of property mortgage covers $202,500. Rate of in- 
terest 514 per cent. 
Write for detail circular giving full particulars of 
these notes, maturities available,. etc. 


RIGHT REVEREND JOHN B. MORRIS, 
Bishop of Little Rock. 


Total issue 140 notes of $500 each, or $70,000. Valua- 
tion of property mortgage covers $190,000. Rate of in- 
terest 5 per cent, 

Write for detail circulars giving full particulars of 
these notes, maturities available, etc. 


ST. JOSEPH CONVENT OF MERCY IN ST. LOUIS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Total issue 600 notes of $500 each, or $300,000. Valu- 
ation of six different properties mortgage covers $700,000. 
Rate of interest 5 per cent. 

Write for detail circulars giving full particulars of 
these notes, maturities available, etc. 


The entire issues of notes referred to above have been bought outright by this company and are held as an 


investment until they are disposed of and thus permit us to make other loans. 
‘crued interest. Our profit is the commission charged the borrower when making the loan. 
the scrutiny and examination of the officers and directors of this company, 


such work. 


We will sell them at par and ac- 
Each loan has passed 
who have had long experience in 


The Legal Department of the Mercantile Trust Company prepares all papers, passes upon the validity of the 


titles, authenticates each note, and holds insurance required by the mortgage for the protection 


holders. 


of the note 


On request we will mail detail circulars regarding the above notes, showing the character of the moral, as well 


as the physical security behind them. 
The notes are payable to bearer, but, 
cost. Every facility provided non-resident purchasers. 


if desired, may be registered in the name of the purchaser, 


without 


Loans we have made and sold on this plan in the last few years include 


Sisters of St. Mary, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; St. Thomas Theological Seminary, 
St. Anthony’s Sanitarium, Amarillo, Texas; 


Chicago, Ill.; Sisters of Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, Bene 
St. Vincent’s Free School, St. Louis, Mo.; St. Ann’s Widows’ Home, Lying-in Hospital 


stitution, St. Louis, Mo.; 


Retreat of Passionist Fathers, St. Louis, Mo.; Redemptorist Fathers, 
Denver, Colo.; St. Vincent’s College, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; 
St. Vincent’s Infirmary, Little Rock, Ark.; Catholic Bishop of Chicago, 


Portland, Ore.; Loretto Literary and Benevolent In- 


and Foundling Asylum, St. Louis, Mo.; St. Edward’s Catholic Church, Little Rock, Ark. 


REAL ESTATE 
LOAN DEPARTMENT 


FESTUS J. WADE, President. 


Mercantile Trust Company 
J. B. MOBERLY, Real Estate Loan Officer. 


Eighth and Locust Streets 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Capital and surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


“PIONEER PRIESTS OF NORTH AMERICA” 


BY THE REV #THOMAS) JACAMPBERIiggse: 
SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


VOLUME I 
Among the Iroquois 


His Eminence, Cardinal Farley, says: 

“Will fill a want often felt by. so 
many of the clergy and laity who love 
to learn everything about the genesis 
of the Church in our State.” 


His Eminence, Cardinal Falconio, says: 


“From it our people will learn how 
to appreciate the great work done by 
those noble and saintly pioneers.” 


VOLUME II 
Among the Hurons 


Current Literature says: 

“Father Campbell does not confine 
himself to perfunctory narrative. He 
tells with vivid pen of reckless risks, 
hair-breadth escapes, captures, and in- 
credible sufferings, each following an- 
.. These 


men, and a host of others, counted it a 


other in quick succession. . 


privilege to die for their faith.” 


VOLUME III 
Among the Algonquins 


N. Y. Evening Sun: 

“Altogether it is a splendid volume 
that Father Campbell has produced. 
To those of the same faith as the pio- 
neer priests whose lives it relates, it 
should prove no less edifying than ab- 
sorbing, But even to those of other 
persuasion, ‘Among the Algonquins’ 
offers an opportunity for serious and 
interesting reading, where solid his- 
torical worth is matched by charm of 
style and vigor of conception.” 


These Three Volumes, $5.00 prepaid 
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MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY, Religious of the Sacred Heart, 1{809—1886 


With an Introduction by the REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
440 Pages. 16 Illustrations. Price, $2.00 prepaid.. 


“A book sure to do good and sure to give pleasure.”—The Ave Maria. 


“A book of special religious interest.”—N, Y, World. 


PILGRIM WALKS IN ROME 


Tuirp Eprrion ENLARGED, 


A Guide to the Holy Places and Vicinity 
By P. J. CHANDLERY, S.J. 


There are eighty illustrations. The book contains now 
504 pages, twenty of which are given to an exhaustive index, 
A map of the city of Rome and plans of the old St. Peter’s 
and of the present basilica are very valuable to the tourist. 
Press-work, paper, binding, illustrations, are all that can be 
desired. The book must become the classical guide-book 
for Rome, and those who may never ‘have the good fortune 
to visit the holy city should learn to make pilgrimages to its 
temples and shrines by the aid of “Pilgrim Walks.” 


$1.25 Prepaid 


ISAAC JOGUES 


Discoverer of Lake George 
By the Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
Aside from its Historical value it presents a vivid 
pen picture of a saintly and heroic missionary, with 
all the stirring setting of early pioneer days. 


55 PAGES 9 ILLUSTRATIONS _ 


EDITION DE LUXE 


Full flexible green cowhide, stamped with gold, gilt 
top, deckled edge. 


$1.10 Prepaid 


BOUND VOLUMES OF AMERICA 
In an attractive and durable binding, Complete set: Volumes I, II, III, IV, V—prepaid..... 2.3 $14.00 


Single volumes, prepaid, $3.00. 


+ 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Any volume of “Pioneer Priests of North America” 


prepaid 


THE AMERICA PRESS, - 
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and one copy of “Mary Aloysia Hardey,” 


59 East 83rd Street, New York City 
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Vora Vile Nori? 


ATM PEARsI «CA 


Mind, are now being reprinted and published in one volume. 
to those who are interested in the great issue of the day. 
of others will find the volume extremely valuable. 


READY FIRST WEEK IN JANUARY 


ADRAC 


FOR THE TIMES 


IMPORTANT PAPERS ON 


wep ey) (1k SAN Rope Bien AE 


Various articles on Socialism, which from time to time since 1903 have appeared in The Catholic 


The compilation will be of special service 
Those who are engaged in the instruction 


1 a eee 2 aah veess sant 6 CATHOLICS IN THE SoctaL MOVEMENT. 
Hneyclic erum Novarum” of Leo ; Right Rev. Mer. H. Parkinson, D.D 
2 pee GENESIS oF SocrALism..Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J. 7% SOCIALISM AND CuristtAnity..Rev. Dr. John F. Hogan 
3 HRISTIAN LABOR pane loses sf ; 8 Tue Socratist MovEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
rom Questions Actuelles) A. J. O’Connor. 
4 Say BAR Sau pio BAS ROGAN Ot CySs) Devas) eMEA: 9 THe Moratity or ENciisuH Socrarism....J. J. Welch 
5 PLAIN Worns ON SOCIALISM....... C. S. Devas, M.A. 10 Some Ways anp MEANS oF SOCIAL STUDY. 


Leslie A. St. L. Toke 


280 Pages—Price 50 Cents—Postage 10 Cents Extra 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
NEW YORK CITY 


59 East 83d Street 


Pricé on Thin Paper 
Edition about to be , 
Advanced 7 0. 2S 


New Thin 
Paper Volume Regular Volume 


To Obtain the benefit of reduced Prices Subscribers must act Now 


HEN—in November magazines—we first announced the reduced price on our new Thin Paper Edition of 

The New International Encyclopedia, it was with the distinct understanding that this reduced price was 

for introductory purposes and was to be offered only during publication... Publication of the new THIN 
PAPER VOLUMES is rapidly advancing; and we shall therefore soon advance the price on 


Edition of the NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA = 7 ccer'2¢%o00 titstrations 


Over 20,000 Illustrations 
The new THIN PAPER Edition is an innovation made necessary by the demand for light, easy-to-handle volumes. Each 
of the 22 new volumes is about one inch thick and weighs only about one-third the weight of the regular volume—see com- 
parative size above. The paper upon which the new volumes are printed (University Bible Paper) is strong, smooth and opaque. 
It prints beautifully, lies flat and does not crumple. The volumes are bound in semi-limp half-leather and full leather, and 
are in every way striking examples of book printing and binding. 


The New THIN PAPER 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Send me sample pages, showing paper, printing, 
maps, illustrations, etc., of your New Thin Paper 
Edition of the New International Encyclopedia, 
with detailed information regarding introductory price, 
shortly to be withdrawn, 


Don’t Delay —-Prompt action means a considerable saving. Send for pfos- 
pectus and sample pages at once. 
This is an opportunity that is seldom offered the public, and no book lover or one who 


has use for an encyclopedia should fail to post himself regarding it. Fill out and send the 
eoupon to-day, while the reduced price is available. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


We guarantee satisfaction to every purchaser, otherwise sets may be returned Name, oiccein ee 
Occupation, .....ssecer cere orca c ec ceeceanrecneeeee 

DODD M r AD & COM p ANY Rian Addiele Gece ee 

P) Reside Ceeom a os Poin eee Se ae eee 

ROWS? vos ernie arolafelopere eveuegsls ete cealsba te Statler wo concen 


449 Fourth Avenue - = New York 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES | 


Georgetown University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| Directory for Catalogues or Information 
and pep samen) 


The College Reippeied Scheols 
The Registrar, 37th & O Sts., N. W. 


The School of Medicine 


| MT. SE JOSEPH ON THE WISSAHICKON | 


ty 


Wo 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
A situated in the romantic Valley of the- 

Wissahickon. Degrees conferred. Also 
Academic, Commercial, ntermediate and Ele- 
mentary Departments. Very special advantages. 
in Music and Art, The piano student possesses 
superior opportunities in the use of the Virgil’ 
Clavier Method pursued throughout the course. 
The Art Studio is admirably equipped, and rey 
attention is given to the study of Art, bo 
in theory and practice. Gymnasium pestect 
equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis, basket bal 
fencing, etc. 


For illustrated catalogue address MOTHER SUPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Piiledelohtewee 


The Dean, 920H St. N. W./ HOLY GROSS WORCESTER 


The Training School for Nurses | 
Georgetown University Hospital 


The School of Dentistry 
The Dean, 920 H St., N, W. 


The School of Law 


The Dean, 506 E. St., N. W. 
The Astronomical Observatory | 
| The Director, Georgetown University 


Rey. Joseph Himmel, S.J., President 


College of St. Catherine, St,?s 
A Catholic College for Girls. 

Accredited by the Minnesota State Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction and by several prominent 
Universities. 

Seventy Acre Campus. Fireproof Buildings. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN THESE DEPARTMENTS. 
THE CoLLeciaTE, leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. Tur AcapEMic or CoLLEGE PREPAR- 
aTory. Music anpD PaintING in their various 
branches. Domestic Art, Hovsenotp Science 
and Cooxine. Year Book Forwarded on A pplica- 

tion. Address: THE SECRETARY. 


Academy of St. Joseph 
In-the-Pines 
eoooos BRENTWOOD, N. Y, scooon, 


A Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
Affiliated with the State University 


PROSPECTUS EXPLAINS THE TERMS, ETC. 


College & Academy of the Incarnate Word 
ALAMO HEIGHTS, SAN ANTONIO TEXAS 
For the Higher Education of Young Ladies 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
of the Incarnate Word 


COLLEGE—Four years’ course, degrees B.A. & B.L. 

ACADEMY—Three years’ High School course. 

COMMERCIAL—Three years’ course. 

PREPARATORY DEPT.—Eight years, equivalent 
to primary schools. 


Studios of Music and other Fine Arts 


Ideal location for students whose health de- 
mands climatic advantages. Building new and 
thoroughly equipped. Steam heating. Electric light. 


For illustrated catalog address, SUPERIORESS. 
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Convent of the Holy Child 


SHARON HILL, PELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 


15 Minutes from Philadelphia 


CADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Highest English Course. French, Draw- 
Zing, Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- 
j tion for foreign travel. As the numbers are 
3 limited, special care can be given to the for- 
; mation of character and training of each child. 
j Address Mother Superior 
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COLLEGE Mass. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


Largest Catholic College in America 


Extensive grounds and exceedingly 
healthy location. New buildi large 
gymnasium, indoor running track, hot and 
cold baths, modern conveniences. Easily 
reached on main line from Albany or New 
York to Boston via Springfield. wares 
tuition, washing and mending, use o 

mnasium, library and reading room, 
physical instruction and medical attend- 
ance, $260 a year. Furnished room and 
attendance extra. Send for catalogue to 


PREFECT OF STUDIES. 


Seton Hall College 


FOUNDED 1856 


South Orange, New Jersey 


COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Bayley Hall for Students 
ef Grammar Course 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS8 
Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres 


Georgetown 


Visitation Convent 


A boarding and day School for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls 


Delightfully Situated on Georgetown Heights 


WASHINGTON, BD. C. 
Founded in 1799 Address Sister Directress 


For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
59 East 83d Street, New York City 
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i St Mary’s BOARDING COLLEGE $ 
College 


Under the Jeowit Fathers ° 
St. Marys, Kansas 


1° 


Two Cowrses of Study: 
Classical and Cemmercia) 


Fer Catalogue, send to 
Ruv. Arorstus A. Brezn, S.J., President 
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St. Joseph College 
Bardstown, Ky. 


CONDUCTED BY XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Preparatory, Academic, Commercial and 
Collegiate Courses. 


A Catholic home-like institution for boys and 
young men. Send for prospectus. 
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IHELEN AUGUSTA HAYES 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


64 East 34th St., New York City 


Private Summer Tour to Europe 


Carlton Academy 


SUMMIT, N. J. 


Select School for boys with perfectly: 
equipped faculty of Catholic Laymen. 
Terms $700 and $800. 


Charles H. Schultz, A.M., Headmaster. 


's¢ Aicade 
St. Marv's College § Academy 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 

(CONDUCTED by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart. Beas- 

tifully located between Detroit and Toledo. A high standard: 
maintained for sixty-five years in Culture, Education and Discipline, 
Courses include Collegiate, Academic and Preparatory. Special! 
attention given to Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science 
University affiliation, Separate department for little girls. 


For illustrated prospectus apply to Mother Superior 


IMMMACULATA 
SEMINARY 


Mount Marian, Washington, D. C. 
Select School for Girls. Situated in the Suburbo 
Classical, Literary and Special Courses. 
Two-Year Course for High School Graduates, 
Music and Art, _ Abundant outdoor exercise. 
Sightseeing with experienced Chaperons. 
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CHRONICLE FOR 1911 


The Nation.—The year just passed will add an inter- 
esting chapter to the history of the international arbitra- 


tion movement. To extend the scope and obligations of 


the policy of arbitration, negotiations were begun last 
spring with Great Britain and France. To pave the way 
for this treaty with the United States, Great Britain was 
induced to modify her alliance with Japan, and the 
French Government also expedited the negotiations with 
signal good will. The new treaties were submitted to 
the Senate, but are still awaiting the consent of the 
Senate to their ratification. The American claim of 
Alsop & Co. against the Government of Chile, the only 
question which for two decades had given the foreign 
office any concern, was finally disposed of by the decision 
of his Majesty, George V, to whom the matter had been 
amicably referred by Chile and the United States. The 
award of nearly $1,000,000 made to the claimants was 
promptly paid by Chile. 

The United States also facilitated the settlement of 
disputes which menaced the peace between Panama and 
Costa Rica and between Hayti and the Dominican Re- 
public. In the former case the Chief Justice of the 
United States has consented to act as arbitrator, and in 
the latter both countries, on the friendly suggestion of 
this government, have empowered commissioners to meet 
at Washington and arrange the terms of submission to 
arbitration of their boundary controversy. Our arbi- 
tration of the Chamizal boundary question with Mexico 
was unfortunately abortive. 

The political upheaval in Mexico caused the fear that 
40,000 or more American residents in that country might 
be assailed and that large American investments might 
be injured or destroyed. Accordingly, the President 
thought it wise to assemble an .army division of full 
strength at Galveston, a brigade of infantry in Southern 
California, together with a squadron of battleships at 
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Galveston and another squadron at San Diego. The 
mobilization was effected with great promptness. Later 
<ngagements of Mexican troops with the insurgents close 
to the frontier and the killing and wounding of American 
citizens living at Douglas, Arizona, showed the wisdom 
of the President in taking these military precautions. 
The whole proceeding was a forceful recognition of 
constituted authority in Mexico. 

In our relations with China the past year has been 
marked by the conclusion of two important international 
loans, one for the construction of the Hukung railways, 
the other for the carrying out of a reform in the Chinese 
currency. The first loan is of $30,000,000, with the 
privilege of increasing the amount to $50,000,000; the 
second of $50,000,000, the United States, France and 
England participating in these loans upon equal terms. 
A new treaty was concluded with Japan, involving a 
number of important questions, such as the immigration 
of laborers and the right of Americans to hold real estate 
in Japan. The same effective measures for the restric- 
tion of immigration which had been in operation since 
1908 were ratified anew. 

The fur seal controversy, which for nearly twenty-five 
years was the source of serious friction between the 
United States and the powers bordering upon the North 
Pacific Ocean, was satisfactorily adjusted by the North 
Pacific Sealing convention, entered into between the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan and Russia on the 
7th of July last. This conservative measure, it is be- 
lieved, will result in preserving the fur seal herds of the 
North Pacific Ocean and restore them to their: former 
value for the purposes of commerce. 

The fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, showed great 
progress in the development of American trade. It was 
noteworthy as marking the highest record of exports of 
American products to foreign countries, the valuation 
being in excess of $2,000,000,000, a gain of more than 
$300,000,000. 
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The Administration—In an address at the Pennsyl- 
vania Society dinner in New York last January, Presi- 
dent Taft declared that it was the right and duty of the 
United States to fortify the Panama Canal; that there 
were no treaty obligations in the way, and that he would 
bring all his influence to bear in favor of fortification. 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned here that Congress 
decided between the rival claims of San Francisco and 
New Orleans, selecting San Francisco as the proper place 
for the exhibition which is to celebrate the opening of 
the great interocean waterway. 

Before the days of President Cleveland, the exercise 
of the veto power was a presidential prerogative rarely 
exercised. Several vetoes during the past year made it 
seem quite an ordinary occurrence. There was the veto 
of the joint resolution of Congress providing for the 
admission of New Mexico and Arizona to Statehood; 
the veto of the wool tariff bill and the farmers’ free list 
bill, both of which the House attempted, but failed, to 
pass over the President’s disapproval. Then, in the clos- 
ing hours of the special session, came the veto of the 
cotton bill. An important measure which received the 
President’s approval was the campaign publicity bill, lim- 
iting the expenses of Congressional aspirants and requir- 
ing them to make public all pledges of political appoint- 
ments. 

Early in the year President Taft submitted to Con- 
gress the proposed reciprocity agreement with Canada, 
together with a special message urging its prompt enact- 
ment into law. When the Sixty-first Congress adjourned, 
with the measure still hanging fire, the new Congress 
was summoned and early action again earnestly request- 
ed. With the aid of Democratic votes, the reciprocity 
agreement was passed, but Canada, by the defeat of her 
Liberal Premier for reelection, declared that she was 
less anxious for reciprocity than the United States. 

In the autumn the President made an extensive tour 
through the Western States as far as the Pacific Coast, 
and was everywhere greeted with unmistakable demon- 
strations of confidence and good will. The journey cov- 
ered 15,270 miles and included 29 States. It was the 
longest trip ever undertaken by a President Mr. Taft 
returned to the East in time to review in New York har- 
bor, on November 2, the vessels of the Atlantic fleet, as- 
sembled to demonstrate the claim of the United States 
to be classed as the second greatest naval power of the 
world. In that demonstration there were 22 first-class 
fighting ships, 20 battleships and 2 armored cruisers, with 
30,000 officers and men. 


‘Congress.—Amid stormy scenes in the House and 
wranglings of uncommon bitterness in the Senate, the 
Sixty-first Congress passed into history on March 4. 
In the closing hours of the dying Congress the Tariff 
Board measure was defeated and the bill for the ad- 
mission of New Mexico and Arizona met a like fate 
in the Senate. To its credit belong the ratification of 


the new treaty with Japan and the revision of the ju- 
dicial code, which is regarded as important for the rem- 
edying of the law’s delays. The new Congress,. spe- 
cially convened by the President, met on April 4, with 
a Democratic House, the first in sixteen years, and with 
a Senate in which the balance of power rested with in- 
surgent Republicans, many of whom were openly op- 
posed to Administration policies. State Supreme Court 
Justice James Aloysius O’Gorman, of New York, was 
elected United States Senator, after the most protracted 
struggle over this position ever held in the Empire State. 
For the first time a Socialist took a seat in the House. 
At the close of the special session, on August 22, the 
reciprocity agreement with Canada had been ratified, a 
new campaign publicity law enacted, and the terms pre- 
scribed on which Arizona and New Mexico could enter 
the Union. Provision, too, had been made for an en- 
larged membership of the House of Representatives, 
based on the last census. But no tariff measure was 
enacted, the efforts of the Democrats meeting with Ex- 
ecutive disapproval. 

The fall elections showed some important Republican 
gains, though the Democrats held a very fair share of 
the landslide of votes that changed the political map of 
the country in 1910. The first presidential message laid 
before Congress in December dealt exclusively with the 
trust question. Shortly before the recess for the Christ- 
mas holidays the President forwarded the report of the 
Tariff Board on the wool industry, with a recommenda- 
tion that the tariff rates be materially reduced. That im- 
portant measure was for a time overshadowed by diffi- 
culties with Russia over the passport question. To avoid 
possible complications in the relations between the two 
Governments, the President notified Russia that the 
treaty of 1832, because obsolete, would be terminated 
at the expiration of one year from January 1, 1912. 


The Courts.—The Supreme Court of the United States 
last March affirmed the constitutioaality of the corpora- 
tion tax provision of the tariff law of 1909, thereby as- 
suring the Government an annual income from this source 
of at least $25,000,000. Another decision in the case of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company holds the carrier 
company liable to prosecution under the Hepburn Act 
if it manages the commodity company and unites the 
operations of the two concerns. The most momentous 
decisions of the year, however, were those ordering the 
dissolution of the Standard Oil Company and the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company as “combinations in restraint of 
trade” within the meaning of the anti-trust law. In 
these two declarations Justice Harlan was the only dis- 
senting member of the Supreme Court. The end of the 
year beholds the Chicago packers, after eight long’ years 
of fruitless effort by the Government, brought to trial at 
last. The Interstate Commerce Commission, after almost 
a year of deliberation, handed down a decision against 
the proposed advance in rates in the Eastern and West- 
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ern railroad cases. Later, in a decision affecting freight 
rates between the Atlantic Ocean and the Pacific Coast, 
it laid“down the principle that in future commercial con- 
ditions, rather than the railroad traffic managers, should 
control rates in transcontinental transportation. 

‘Miscellaneous.—A fter the wreck of the Maine had 
been successfully raised by a great feat of engineering 
skill, the Vreeland board of army and navy experts ap- 
pointed to determine what caused the destruction of the 
man-of-war in 1898 reported, as did the Sampson board 
in that year, that the disaster was due to external 
causes. Dr. Wiley, chief chemist and centre of con- 
troversy in the Department of Agriculture, charged with 
the violation of a law regarding the compensation of ex- 
perts was exonerated by the President, to the confusion 
of his accusers. Secretary Ballinger was succeeded in 
the office of Secretary of the Interior by Walter Lowrey 
Fisher, of Chicago, and Jacob McGavock Dickinson in 
the office of Secretary of War by Henry Lewis Stim- 
son, of New York. Following his confession of 
wrecking the Los Angeles Times building, in which twen- 
ty-one persons lost their lives in October, 1910, James 
B. McNamara was sentenced to imprisonment for life; 
his brother, John J. McNamara, who had pleaded guilty 
to dynamiting the Llewellyn Iron Works in Los Angeles 
on Christmas Day, 1910, received the sentence of fifteen 
years in the penitentiary. During the year death 
claimed its usual toll of distinguished public men, among 
them Tom L. Johnson, four times Mayor of Cleveland, 
Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott Schley, Justice Harlan of 
the Supreme Court, Rear-Admiral Edward D. Robie, 
and United States Senator William P. Frye. 


Mexico.—On December 1, 1910, General Porfirio Diaz 
pronounced for the sixth time the affirmation enjoined 
by law upon the citizen who becomes ‘Constitutional 
President of the United Mexican States.” Less than a 
fortnight before, the secret police had unearthed a politi- 
cal plot in Puebla, where a certain Aquiles Cerdan was 
besieged in his house and eventually slain.- It was the 
first revolutionary outbreak in thirty years, and there- 
fore wore an air of novelty. Foreign consuls displayed 
the flags of their respective countries ; business was sus- 
pended; houses were barricaded; and revolution-proof 
shutters were brought up from the cellars or down from 
the attics. But the excitement soon died out and “Por- 
firian peace” seemed restored. Diaz had been so firmly 
seated since 1876 that Cerdan and a handful of enthu- 
siasts could not unhorse him. The Puebla affair, which 
seemed to be little more than a firecracker demonstration 
against Diaz, turned out to be the first rumble of the 
storm which drove him a fugitive from his office and 
country. Hostilities followed the course customary in 
Latin-America. Francisco Indalecio Madero, who had 
offered himself as an opposition candidate against Diaz, 
began active military operations on the north, and 


various citizens of local renown at widely separated 
points “pronounced” in favor of the revolution. At the 
outset, the United States Government affected an air of 
stern neutrality, which was far from being shared by 
Americans on the border, who gave all possible aid and 
comfort to the Maderists. Even a small cannon, which 
was on exhibition in El Paso, Texas, as a relic of civil 
war days, was tied to an automobile and dragged across 
the river, where it was used effectively against the Diaz 
forces. Believing that American lives and property were 
endangered, President Taft mobilized twenty thousand 
troops on the Rio Grande, for intervention in case of 
necessity. At the same time, American cruisers were or- 
dered to Mexican ports. Both these moves were de- 
clared at the time to be merely a part of army and navy. 
maneuvers ; but the declaration deceived nobody. On the 
earnest representations of the Mexican Ambassador at 
Washington, the order to the fleet was countermanded. 
President Diaz then proclaimed martial law, which, in 
Mexico, means Draconian severity and few or no. 
prisoners. The situation was made more complicated by: 
an independent revolutionary attempt under Socialistic- 
auspices, the leader being one Flores Magon. His watch— 
word was “Land and Liberty,’ while Madero clung to. 
“Free Ballots and No Reelection.” On March 24, the- 
Diaz cabinet resigned in a body. On April 1 Diaz ad-. 
dressed the Congress at its opening session and spoke of 
various reforms which he contemplated. Shortly after— 
ward rioting took place in the capital and the national 
palace was stoned while: the President was holding a 
levee. On May 25, thirty-four years and six months 
after his triumphal entry into the -city, Diaz resigned, 
leaving Francisco L. de la Barra as Provisional Presi- 
dent. On the following morning, before daybreak, the 
ex-dictator slipped away in a special train to Veracruz, 
whence he«sailed for Europe. At a special election held 
in October, Madero electors were successful, as was to: 
be expected. Although there were frauds and duress in 
a few States, it was considered the fairest election ever 
held in the country. Madero’s inauguration on Novem- 
ber 6 did not bring public peace. He had virtually 
forced his own candidate, J. M. Pino Suarez, on the 
country for the office of vice-president, thus following 
the tactics that were chiefly responsible for the overthrow 
of Diaz; and the people, who have tasted liberty, have 
developed a critical taste. Plots and uprisings have suc- 
ceeded each other in bewildering confusion, and the end 
is not yet. 

Taking heart from the general outcry against despot- 
ism, the Catholics, who consider themselves two-thirds 
of the population, formed in May a National Catholic 
party, for the furtherance of their political well-being. 
With the exception of one point, the tenure of office 
of judges, Madero accepted their platform and received 
their support at the polls. Until this year, Catholics, as 
such, had taken no part in politics since the days of 
Archduke Maximilian, over forty years ago. 
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Central America.—Nicaragua and Honduras have 
spent the year in a state of political effervescence with 
frequent changes of officials; Guatemala is still groaning 
under the dictatorship of Estrada Cabrera; only in Sal- 
vador and Costa Rica has public peace prevailed. There 
has been renewed agitation for a union of the five in- 
dependent republics, such as was formed on July 1, 1823, 
when, as “The United Provinces of Central America,” 
they bespoke a confederation of all American republics, 
and first launched the idea of a Pan-American Union. 
The project now seems to spring from Guatemala’s Presi- 
dent, who aims at extending his arbitrary sway, as did 
some of his predecessors. The other republics hold back 
through fear of being swallowed up by Guatemala, which 
is the most important of the five. 


South America.—Outside of Paraguay, which has 
been a prey to revolutionary excesses, and Uruguay, 
where the odious Batlle y Ordofiez is playing the tyrant 
in the President’s chair, general peace has prevailed, al- 
‘though war has been imminent ‘over disputed boundaries 
between Colombia and her neighbors, and between Chile 
and Peru. Argentina has had trouble with anarchists 
in her chief city and with American highwaymen in her 
territory of Chubut. The good relations between 
Brazil and the Holy See were disturbed by the energetic 
protest of the internuncio against the Government’s 
seizure of certain religious houses as having escheated to 
the State; but the courts have yet to pass on the ques- 
tion, which may thus be amicably settled. 


Canada.—Having entered into an agreement for 
limited reciprocity with the United States, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier asked Parliament to confirm it. Mr. Borden, 
the Conservative leader, maintained that on so important 
a matter the people should be consulted, and urged a 
dissolution for that purpose. At first Sir Wilfrid re- 
fused, but as Mr. Borden would not permit public busi- 
ness to be proceeded with in Parliament, he was at last 
obliged to consent. The elections resulted in his defeat 
and the taking of office by Mr. Borden. The Conserva- 
tive position was, that Canada had prospered exceed- 
ingly under the present tariff, and that reciprocity would 
so loosen the ties with the British Empire and draw 
Canada to the United States, as to make annexation in- 
evitable. Reciprocity was not the only issue in the elec- 
tions. The Nationalists of Quebec were more interested 
in the navy Sir Wilfrid had imposed upon the coun- 
try, which they contended was useless and expensive, 
and represented a policy which would involye Canada in 
the wars of Great Britain. On the first two points they 
were certainly right ; as regards the third, many hold that 
Sir Wilfrid’s ideas were very different. Although the 
elections are said to have turned in favor of the Con- 
servatives, at least twenty of these from Quebec are 
Nationalists and can defeat the Ministry, or at least 
make it impossible for them to continue in office. On 


the other hand, the Conservatives of Ontario are as 
hostile to the Nationalists as to the Liberals, even more 
so. Just at present there is a truce between these two 
wings of the majority, but mutterings are heard on both 
sides that bode ill for the new Government. The 
Nationalists have gained their point regarding the navy. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s policy has been abandoned, and 
there is to be a referendum as to whether Canada is to 
contribute to the Imperial navy, and if so, how? 

The Imperial Conference was held in London during 
the summer. Sir Wilfrid Laurier showed himself very 
indifferent. At first he was disinclined to attend it. In 
this, however, he yielded to pressure; but he was the 
leader of what may be called the anti-imperialist element. 

The Hébert marriage case caused much trouble dur- 
ing the year. Hébert had attempted marriage with a 
Miss Clouatre before a Protestant minister within the 
Province of Quebec. As the Quebec code recognizes the 
impediments which any religious body may put to the 
marriage of its members, the superior court declared 
the nullity of this marriage on being certified that the 
ecclesiastical court had determined it to be so under the 
impediments established by the Catholic Church. Im- 
mediately the Protestants assumed that this was an effect 
of the “Ne Temere” decree, and led by Bishop Farthing of 
Montreal, began a senseless fight against it. They are 
demanding, under the pretext of a common marriage 
law for all Canada what the most able lawyers deem a 
violation of the Federal Constitution and of the rights 
of the Province of Quebec, and also penalties against any 
who shall say that a marriage, legal under the civil law, 
is invalid by ecclesiastical law. Moreover, they are push- 
ing the Hébert case in the courts, as not all judges are 
agreed as to whether this particular case: comes under 
the provisions of the Quebec code, and it will eventually 
reach the Privy Council in England. 

The bi-lingual schools, i. ¢., the schools attended by 
French-Canadians in which teaching is carried on in 
both English and French, have been attacked in Ontario 
and Manitoba. The plea is that English is the language 
of the country, as it is the language of the Empire, and 
other languages can only be tolerated, that French 
children must learn English, and that they cannot do so 
unless in schools where English is used excltisively. 
The first assertion is utterly false. English is not the 
language of India, it is not that of éven the little island 
of Mauritius. In the greater part of South Africa the 
pretended condition is reversed, the semi-barbarous lan- 
guage of the Boers is that of the country, and it is Eng- 
lish that is barely tolerated. French is the language of 
a large part of Canada and it has the rights not only of 
race, but also of priority. Secondly, the French are — 
most anxious to have their children learn English, pro- 
vided they have not to sacrifice their native tongue ; and, 
as a matter of fact, the number of French-Canadians 
speaking both languages is growing constantly. An at- 
tempt to make it a vital question in the provincial elec- 
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tions of Ontario failed through the prudence of the 
leaders on both sides. Colonel Hughes, Minister of 
Militia‘in the Federal Cabinet, seems inclined to intro- 
duce it into Federal politics. 

The harvest in the western provinces was abundant 
this year, though owing to a wet, cold summer, it fell 
short of expectations. Its quality was, moreover, ex- 
ceedingly poor. The greater part of the wheat did not 
pass No. 3 grade. 

The Duke of Connaught succeeded Earl Grey as Gov- 
ernor-General. He was received with much enthusiasm 
and many demonstrations of loyalty. 

The census was a disappointment. A population of 
at least 8 millions was reckoned on, but the returns 
showed only 7% millions. The conclusion is that the 
Canadian immigration to the United States still con- 
tinues, and that a large number of immigrants from 
Europe cross the border. 


Great Britain—The new Parliament met in January 
with Liberals and Conservatives equal in numbers and 
the balance of power in the hands of the Irish party. 
The Parliament Bill was pushed through the Commons, 
the chief interest being centred in the question whether 
the Prime Minister could create:the peers necessary to 
pass it in the House of Lords. Divisions in the Cabinet 
on this matter were reported; but doubts were solved 
when, before the Lords took up the Bill, Mr. Asquith 
wrote a brief note to Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour 
saying that it must pass as it had left the Commons, 
otherwise enough peers would be created to ensure such 
a passage, that is to say, some five hundred. The Con- 
servatives were divided. Balfour and Lansdowne 
wished their followers in the Lords to let the Bill pass 
and thus avoid the wholesale creation. Lord Halsbury, 
with the more vigorous Conservatives, preferred to throw 
it out and let the Government do its worst. The Bill 
passed at last with the aid of some forty Conservative 
peers. The National Insurance Bill to provide 
against sickness and unemployment was introduced. Its 
main principle was obligatory contributions, the employed 
paying about five-ninths, employers and Government pro- 
viding the rest. As time passed many features were 
found objectionable. Nevertheless, in the autumn session 
it was forced through the Commons on a time-table. The 
Lords let it pass on the plea that they were given no 
time to consider it. Meanwhile, its unpopularity grew 
and lost three by-elections for the Government, reduced 
in a fourth its majority from 2,040 to 986, and increased 
in another a Conservative majority of some 1,600 by 
400 votes. Mr. Asquith announced his intention of 
carrying a Manhood Suffrage Bill in this Parliament, 
also the Home Rule Bill with all the means at his 
disposal. 

The militant Conservatives had long been dissatified 
with Mr. Balfour, apart from his policy in the Parlia- 
ment Bill. They saw him half-hearted on Tariff Reform 


and disapproved of the Referendum he had introduced 
into the question. His personality alone kept them from 
open rebellion. The day after Mr. Asquith announced 
the Manhood Suffrage Bill, Mr. Balfour suddenly re- 
signed the leadership. Mr. Walter Long, representing 
his policy, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain that of the 
malcontents, were unable to unite the party, so they pro- 
cured the choice of Mr. Bonar Law as leader. 

After a period of quiescence the women agitating for 
the suffrage compelled Mr. Asquith to receive a deputa- 
tion, which demanded that the Manhood Suffrage Bill 
should include woman also. He replied that the Gov- 
ernment would not grant this, but that it would not 
Oppose an amendment to that -effect in Parliament. 
Whereupon he was mobbed at a non-political meeting 
by a band of women; and they next attempted to break 
the law by marching to Parliament, breaking windows 
on their route. They were intercepted by the police 
and a riot ensued. Over 200 women, some of high 
station, were arrested. The Government, to their dis- 
pleasure, is dealing leniently with them, to avoid the 
fiasco of the prosecutions of last year. 

Labor troubles have been continuous throughout the 
year. The Welsh colliery strike continued through the 
greater part of it, but was at last settled temporarily. 
There were strikes and lockouts in the cotton and ship- 
building trades, and a seamen’s strike, which did not 
prove so formidable as had been anticipated, as the 
companies were quick to yield. A carters’ strike broke 
out in London, which soon became serious. The dockers 
in London, Liverpool and other ports joined them and 
a general railway strike was ordered. Though not car- 
ried out completely, it was sufficient to disorganize the 
provisioning of the cities for a day or two, when the 
Government interfered, sending warships to protect the 
shipping in Liverpool, and troops to protect the railways 
in their work, while the carters who worked were 
guarded by police and soldiers. These measures and the 
appointing of a Royal Commission to examine into the 
grievances of the railway men stopped disorder, which 
in several places had caused loss of life. The difficulties 
are not settled. The recognition of the unions is still 
the point at issue, which employers will not grant. A 
general coal strike is threatened for the new year, and 
the cotton spinners, on account of a strike against the 
employment of non-union hands, have ordered a lock- 
out in North and Northwestern Lancashire, which will 
affect 160,000 hands. ; 

During the summer Germany and France quarreled 
over Morocco. According to the entente, concluded a 
few years ago, England was bound to stand by the latter. 
How far it would do so was Germany’s problem. The 
Government had asked Germany for explanations of its 
designs, which were not granted. Suddenly Germany 
sent a cruiser to Agadir on the Atlantic coast of 
Morocco. The Government took for granted that it in- 
tended to seize that port and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer, speaking at a city banquet, declared that this 
would be a casus belli. War was very near. The North 
Sea fleet was prepared for action, and measures were 
taken to carry out the pledge given to France to send 
150,000 troops to its assistance in case of hostilities. 
Negotiations between France and Germany settled the 
question, and it then appeared that the fleet had been 
unprepared for war. Coal was lacking; the naval bases 
were unguarded; the ships’ complements in many cases 
were deficient; the fleet was divided and only 16 ships 
could have met a sudden attack of 17 German vessels. 
When Parliament met in autumn it found that Mr. Mc- 
Kenna had been replaced at the Admiralty by Winston 
Churchill, and soon it was announced that the naval 
lords, with the exception of one, had been replaced by 
others. This caused an agitation for a full parliamentary 
control of foreign affairs, which came, however, to noth- 
ing. The Foreign Secretary, in explaining what had 
occurred, expressed great desire for peace with Ger- 
many. Still there is talk of a loan of 150 millions to 
strengthen the fleet, and England and Germany arrest 
and send to prison spies, thus keeping up the popular 
antagonism. 

The year closed with the King’s visit to India to be 
proclaimed Emperor in a great Durbar at Delhi. Sev- 
eral fires broke out in the Durbar camp, which cannot 
be thought altogether accidental. The anxiety for his 
safety was very great, and two or three false reports of 
his assassination were circulated. The Durbar was 
marred by the studied insolence of the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, which if unchastized may have very serious 
consequences. The King-Emperor announced that the 
capital is to be transferred from Calcutta to Delhi, the 
old Mogul capital. This has been received with strong 
misgivings by many experienced in Indian affairs. 


Treland.—The year opened with a large Home Rule 
majority in the British Parliament, and the destruction of 
the veto power of the Lords, which soon followed, re- 
moved what was believed the only serious obstacle to 
Home Rule. The Insurance Bill was the only large 
measure that stood in the way, and the serious difficulties 
that this scheme presented from the Irish viewpoint have 
been successfully surmounted. Ireland has Insurance 
Commissioners of its own and a separate fund; owing 
to the healthier condition of her rural population, the 
Medical clause is eliminated and she pays 20 per cent. 
less than the English rates; the rate of contribution is 
graduated downward with the wage, and employees earn- 
ing less than forty cents per day receive the advantages 
of the Bill without contribution. The general position of 
Home Rule has improved steadily in Ireland. The 
Orange threats of revolt have not been taken seriously ; 
Mr. Sloan, leader of the Orange Democrats, who con- 
stitute a large portion of the Ulster workingmen, has 
told his constituents that self-government will mean their 
emancipation from the dominance of a narrow and sel- 


fish clique; Lord Pirrie convened a Home Rule meeting 
of the leading manufacturers and business men of Ulster, 
and challenged his opponents to name any one.of equal 
industrial prominence on their side; the anti-Catholic cry 
has been discountenanced by the Unionist leaders in Eng- 
land; numerous Irish Protestants of note have borne tes- 
timony to the absence of religious intolerance in Ireland 
except where Protestants are in control, and within the 
year a large number of influential Unionists have declared. 
for Home Rule. The only aspect of the question now 
seriously discussed is the nature of the coming Bill, and 
chiefly its financial provisions, Mr. Asquith has declared 
that it will confer “full self-government” in all purely 
Irish affairs by an elective Parliament with an Executive 
responsible to it; that it will be introduced in March, and 
that the Government will use all its powers to have it 
enacted within the life of the present Parliament. Mr. 
Birrell, Mr. T. W. Russell and Mr. Redmond have stated 
that the financial clauses will be satisfactory to Ireland, 
but so far there has been no authoritative declaration of 
their specific nature. 

The demand has grown insistent in the Nationalist or- 
gans and public bodies that the new Parliament shall 
have control of all Irish taxation, and particularly of 
Customs and Excise, which amount to four-fifths of the 
whole. Mr. Erskine Childers has just brought out a book 
showing that without fiscal autonomy Home Rule would 
be meaningless, and worthless to both countries, and the 
Government committee of inquiry is said to have re- 
ported substantially in its favor. It is also insisted that 
“full self-government” must include control of the Post 
Office and Postal Savings Bank, which have much to do. 
with Irish business and the investment of millions of Irish 
money. One of the outcomes of the acquisition of the 
land by the people is the growth of Technical Schools. 
The Dublin Municipal Technical Schools had an attend- 
ance during the year of 5,000 students, over 600 of whom 
won first-class certificates in public examinations, At the 
opening of a new Technical Institute in Limerick by the 
city authorities, Bishop O’Dwyer said the people had be- 
gun to take advantage of their new opportunities and, 
without Government aid, were erecting and supporting 
technical schools which would link the literary. institu- 
tions to the actual business of life, and in teaching youths 
how to do things, rather than to theorize, would train 
them for Ireland’s needs, not for foreign countries, and 
show them how to earn a fuller livelihood at home. The 
National University nearly doubled its students in toda 
and has been well supported by the County Councils in 
grants for scholarships. The Government, however, has 
financed it poorly, and so far failed to make the addi- 
tional advances it had promised for building purposes. 
A similar stinginess obtains in the administration of in- 
termediate and primary education. 

The temperance movement is thoroughly organized in 
schools, colleges and societies, and there is scarcely a par- 


ish where the “Boy Pioneers” have not been established, 
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with the result that the drink bill and criminal offences 
have notably decreased. Another movement that has 
arisen during the year and spread through the country 
is the crusade against evil literature. The Limerick Vigi- 
lance Comimittee effectively purged Limerick of the im- 
moral newspapers imported from London, and most 
other towns have followed her example. Cardinal 
Logue has declared that the Irish people were never more 
Catholic than to-day, and that, having sacrificed national 
freedom to keep the Faith, they will not lose it when 
freedom is attained. “The brighter days that are now 
dawning must come with the unclouded light of God’s 
blessing brightening our morning, flashing on our noon- 
tide and shedding on our evening the glow of peace.” 


France.—At the beginning of the year the proposed 
Government School Bill was a source of worry to Cath- 
olics. Its author, Steeg, is the son of a Protestant minis- 
ter, and his associates, Doumergue, Faure and Buisson are 
Huguenots. Among other rulings it declared that to 
withdraw children from school, or to use influence for 
that end, was an offence punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment.——The strike of railroad employees continued 
over from the preceding year. The method employed to 
suspend traffic was to change the tickets on freight cars, 
thus creating inextricable confusion. The war in 
Morocco, which has been going on for six years, shows 
no sign of being ended. In January, the scientific 
world was in a commotion over the competition of M. 
Branly and Mme. Curie, for a seat in the Institut de 
France. M. Branly was chosen. In the educational war, 
Cardinal Lucon, the Archbishop of Rouen, was fined 
500 francs for protesting against the kind of education 
given in the schools of France. In the political world 
Briand, who was still Prime Minister, cleverly evaded 
a collision with the General Confederation of Labor and 
secured a new lease of power by deciding that they as a 
body were not responsible for the destruction of prop- 
erty in the railroad strikes, but that the guilt was to be laid 
on fifteen or twenty of the violent members of the asso- 
ciations. This ruling evoked cheers from the House, 
but perhaps Briand’s recent escape from the bullet of the 
lunatic Jizolme, who fired at him in open Parliament, 
made the members refrain for the moment from throw- 
ing him out of office. About this time a proposition was 
made to strengthen the French army by incorporating in 
it 70,000 savage blacks from Senegal, but no action was 
taken. The champagne riots which now broke out 
were a protest against the neglect of local vineyards and 
the importation of cheap foreign wines. At the same time 
the ever-growing abuse of alcoholic beverages was giving 
great concern to the legislators. The fall of Briand 
was the sensation at the end of February, and the ex- 
traordinary allegation brought against him was that he 
was not severe enough in his dealings with churchmen, 
whereas prison and death were all that he failed to in- 
flict on his victims. Monis succeeded Briand, and his 


first act was to startle the whole of Europe by naming 
as Minister of Marine the famous Delcassé, who had 
some years before nearly embroiled France and Germany 
in war. Then sinister reports began to come in about 
the restlessness of the Moors in Morocco. The publica- 
tion of the letters of Waldeck-Rousseau caused a 
sensation about this time, but they suddenly ceased to 
appear. Enough, however, had been revealed to ruin 
his reputation. The solemn and imposing statesman was 
found to have been timid, hesitating and irresolute, his 
inability to make up his mind being increased by the in- 
firmities characteristic of his profession. In the month 
of March the financial result of the confiscation of re- 
ligious property in France was announced. Waldeck- 
Rousseau had promised to pay into the exchequer one 
thousand million of francs ; but only thirty million francs, 
1, €., six million dollars, were received. As an offset 
to the calamities suffered by the Church, the beatification 
was announced of Jean Robert Lammenais, the brother 
of the famous Lammenais, who had brought such sor- 
row to the household of the Faith eighty years before. 
——At the beginning of April rumors were heard about 
the purpose of the Government to send at least 30,000 
troops to keep Morocco tranquil, although the dis- 
turbance at home in the champagne district had neces- 
sitated the summoning of 13,000 soldiers to quell the 
riots. The action of the Government in determining 
which was a champagne district and which was not, only 
made the rebellion more pronounced. By the middle of 
the month French troops were hurrying towards Fez to 
relieve Mulai Hafid, who was cooped up in that city by 
his rebellious subjects. This military activity was at the 
same time a cause of alarm to the Powers of Europe, 
Germany especially being very much concerned about 
it. It was not until April 30 that the relief column ar- 
rived in the beleagured town. Happily, May Day, which 
had now arrived, passed by in Paris without disturbance ; 
the presence of 20,000 or 30,000 troops ensuring peace, 
though the disorders among the vinegrowers were still 
going on. When the French, under Mangin, reached 
Fez, the rebels assailed the city. Meantime, Germany 
had warned France that the permanent occupation of 
the place might have serious international consequences. 
To add to the troubles of the nation the Prime Minister, 
M. Monis, was seriously injured on May 21 at an aviation 
meet, and M. Berteaux, the Minister of War, was not only 
instantly killed, but shockingly mangled. In spite of the 
domestic and foreign troubles of the nation, the Cabinet 
met on May 24, and resolved upon the most drastic 
measures against Catholics in the matter of education. 
The riots at Epernay were still unsuppressed and the 
fighting in Morocco continued late into June. At one 
time there were 30,000 French soldiers in Morocco 
fighting for Mulai Hafid, their former enemy. At the 
beginning of June Spain began sending troops into 
Morocco—a proceeding which would surely cause com- 
plications, especially as France was unable to formulate 
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any policy because of the continued incapacity of the 
Prime Minister, who was still lingering between life 
and death. After a while the miserable Cabinet which 
he had formed, went to pieces in consequence of a 
speech made by the new Minster of War, General 
Goiran. On June 28, after the resignation of Monis, 
who during his short and inglorious Premiership had 
closed a great number of religious institutions, most of 
them humble and inconspicuous, M. Caillaux formed a 
new Cabinet. Besides the other troubles, the question of 
Proportional. Representation in the method of voting 
presented itself for solution. The Spanish problem was 
meantime growing more and more menacing in 
Morocco, when a new phase suddenly presented itself 
by the action of Germany in sending the warship 
Panther to Agadir, and the number of Spanish soldiers 
in Morocco was also constantly increasing, but no gov- 
ernment action could be taken, as Parliament adjourned 
in the midst of all these complications. Germany was, 
meantime, incessantly pressing her claims, and it began 
to be rumored that she was going to demand a large 
part of the French Congo for relinquishing her claims 
on Morocco. To settle the question conferences were 
held in Berlin by Cambon and Kiderlen-Waechter, 
representing their respective governments. Meantime 
the French troops were endeavoring to subdue the Moors, 
while the police in France had their hands full in deal- 
ing with the bread rioters. To provide for eventualities 
$280,000,000 were voted by the Government to develop 
the navy. Sabotage on the railways was rampant and 
the country was excited about the theft of “Mona Lisa” 
from the Louvre, as it suggested official corruption and 
neglect. On September 26, in the early morning, “La 
Liberté, among the best ships in the navy, blew up in the 
harbor of Toulon. Treachery was suspected, but after 
long investigations the disaster was ascribed to the dan- 
gerous character of the powder stored in that and other 
ships. On the next day it was announced that Germany 
and France had come to an agreement on the Morocco 
question——On October 10 the famous Pontifical 
Zouave General de Charette, died at Basse-Motte, near 
St. Malo, in Brittany, at the age of 80. On November 
24 the secret treaty between France and England was 
made public, and it appeared that they had agreed to 
give each other a free hand in Morocco and Egypt, re- 
spectively. Germany was aroused by this pact and 
speeches by Lloyd George and Sir Edward Grey were 
immediately made, announcing that England and France 
intended to stand by the treaty they had made. 

As the year draws to a close we find the whole country 
condemning the cession of the Congo, with an added 
irritation on account of the secret treaty. Caillaux added 
to the popular discontent by his hectoring message to 
King Alfonso, with regard to the territory occupied by 
the Spaniards in Africa, but he was promptly rebuffed 
by the young King. The confessed ignorance of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, de Selves, with regard to 


what was going on in his own Department, added an- 
other subject of alarm to those already existing and made 
it appear as if the Ministry of Caillaux wags soon to 
imitate so many of its predecessors by dying in- 
gloriously. To sum up, the history of France during the 
last months has been a record of tyrannical government, 
graft and anarchy. According to the famous Prefect of 
Police, Lepine, who aspired for a time to senatorial 
honors, the courts are gagged, religion is persecuted, the 
army is swayed by politics, the population is declining, 
the accidents in the navy are causing consternation 
everywhere, the host of office-holders is assuming 
gigantic proportions, the leaders in the government are 
shamefully incompetent, the country’s external policy is 
a mockery, the railroads are in a state of collapse, in a 
word, all along the line nothing hopeful or bright is 
seen on the horizon except in the Church, where many 
signs of activity afford hope of repairing much of the 
evil that it has suffered in the past year. The renewal 
of religion in Paris is most remarkable, but little has 
been effected in the country districts. 


Belgium.—The year opened with a declaration of 
peace between the conflicting sections of the Catholic 
parties. The Venerable ex-Minister Woeste, whose op- 
position to Schollaert gave rise to serious apprehensions, 
declared that he was at one with all his parliamentary 
associates. Unfortunately this concord was _ rudely 
broken later on. The question of language was another 
source of worry, and the trouble became more acute 
with every succeeding month. Meantime, however, the 
criticisms of the English press upon the administration 
of the Congo ceased to be severe. Strikes broke out 
towards the end of February, but were soon settled. On 
the language question public sentiment finally agreed 
about the beginning of April to have a Flemish Univer- 
sity of Ghent and a French one at Liége, so as to satisfy 
both Flemings and Walloons, but Schollaert’s School Bill 
at this time began to make all other interests of minor 
importance by the opposition it aroused. Its peculiar 
feature viz.: the bon scolaire, which enabled parents to 
select whatever school they preferred, excited the wrath 
of the Liberals. Failing to pass the Bill, Schollaert re- 
signed his portfolio on June 8, and his place was taken 
by the Baron de Broqueville. The defeat of the Ministry 
was attributed largely to the attitude of ex-Minister 
Woeste. On August 15 a great Liberal-Socialist 
manifestation was held at Brussels. Representatives 
arrived from every part of Belgium, and to leave them 
no grounds of complaint the authorities multiplied the 
railroad communications, so as to enable the great 
throngs to reach their destination. On August, 27, a 
counter demonstration of Catholics was held at Louvain. 
Great hopes were placed on the October communal 
elections, but the result was merely that the small towns 
and the country districts remained Catholic, and just as 
before the large centres continued Liberal. 


However, 
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great gains were made in the numbets polled by the 
Catholics, even where they failed to elect their candidates. 
These elections were virtually the concluding events of 


importance in the history of Belgium during the year 
$911. ’ 


Italy—The celebration of the fortieth anniversary ot 
the Piedmontese occupation of Rome, and the fiftieth 
of the formation of United Italy, gave political color 
and significance to almost the whole of 1911. The prin- 
cipal means employed to attract the attention of the 
world was the Exposition, which, however, proved to be 
a failure. Connected with it was the inauguration of a 
colossal monument in honor of Victor Emmanuel, at the 
unveiling of which the Republicans and Socialists re- 
fused to assist because Garibaldi and Mazzini were 
ignored, and also because royalty had no meaning except 
an offensive one to Republicans and Socialists. Cath- 
olics, of course, kept aloof because the celebration was 
anti-papal. Very inopportunely on the day after the 
formal opening of the Exposition, namely, on March 18, 
the Luzzati Cabinet fell, and one week afterwards 
Giolitti, one of Italy’s perpetually recurrent ministers, 
succeeded in forming a Government, which the 
prominent Socialist, Bisolati, was invited to enter, but 
for one reason or another he declined. It is possible 
that fear of the Socialists of Italy deterred the prin- 
cipal crowned heads of Europe from presenting them- 
selves at the Exposition. They merely sent representa- 
tives. During the greater part of the year the 
Camorrist trial attracted more attention than the great 
civic festival, as did also the case of the Jesuit, Brica- 
relli, who cited to court Verdesi, an apostate priest, 
for accusing Bricarelli with having violated the secret 
of the confessional. Verdesi was condemned to prison 
and to pay the costs of the trial. With the ap- 
proach of August the cholera broke out, and only after 
considerable ravages in various parts of Italy was finally 
checked. 

Towards the end, of September, when everyone was 
expecting the long heralded Peace Congress, which was 
to be the concluding triumph of the Exposition, announce- 
ment was made that it would not be held, but that in- 
stead of celebrating peace a war was to be begun. To the 
consternation of some countries of the world, but with 
the approval of France and England, war was pro- 
claimed against Turkey, and twenty-four hours after- 
wards war ships were hurrying to Africa to bombard the 
city of Tripoll. 3 


The cannonading began on October 3, 
and two days afterwards the Italian soldiers landed and 
occupied the city. Fighting has been going on ever since, 
with alternate success for each side, but on account of 
a rigid censorship and the exclusion of newspaper cor- 
respondents from the scene of operations no exact de- 
tails have yet been published. After three months’ 
fighting the invaders have made very little progress 
beyond the city. At present there are 80,000 Italian 


soldiers in Africa, and the number is constantly growing. 
On December 18 it was announced that England, making 
use of its protectorate of Egypt, had occupied the port 
of Akaba, which is regarded of great importance as a 
naval station. Naturally Italy is incensed and remon- 
strated, but without effect. A few days later came the 
news that France also had taken possession of an oasis, 
on the pretext of protecting its possessions. 

Through all this ferment of war and politics the Vati- 
can continues its work. Spain’s Prime Minister, 
Canalejas, who appeared to be eager to break off nego- 
tiations with the Pope, taking as his plea the necessity 
of restricting the religious orders, has not done so. 
Mayor Nathan continues his abuse of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and going further than the mayor, a madman, or 
one officially declared to be such, attempted to murder 
Mgr. Orzucci, the first priest he met in St. Peter’s, his 
primary intention being, he averred, to kill the Pope. 
On June 11 the Holy Father issued his letter encourag- 
ing the movement for a world-wide peace. Ameri- 
can Methodists were conspicuous in the celebration of 
the breach of the Porta Pia in September, and assisted 
the Hebrew Mayor of the city in his denunciation of the 
Pope. When the war broke out the Sovereign Pontiff 
refrained absolutely from giving it any approval, though 
some prominent ecclesiastics regarded it as another 
struggle of the Cross and the Crescent. In a very un- 
expected and unusual way the ecclesiastical history of 
the year ends with the splendid ceremonies incidental to 
the conferring the insignia of the cardinalate on nineteen 
representatives of the Church in Europe and America. 


Spain—‘“Playing with fire’ ss the proper way to 
characterize the conduct of Sefior Canalejas, President 
of the Council, in coquetting with the lawless elements 
in Spain. Anxious to retain the premiership and know- 
ing that the Catholics would stand almost anything, he 
aimed at strengthening his position by cultivating the 
friendship of the radicals. This would do him little 
good if the Catholics could do more than agree to dis- 
agree among themselves. Even he was startled, how- 
ever, by the mutiny in the navy and by the attempt to 
precipitate a nationwide strike, which was but a mask 
for revolution. The energy that he displayed in putting 
down the malcontents who displayed their usual tactics 
of murder and arson, went far towards winning back 
for him the respect and confidence which he had seemingly 
forfeited. Enlightened by the fires of their burn- 
ing churches and aroused from their lethargy by the 
scourge of brutal assaults on unprotected citizens, the 
Catholics sunk their differences and united for the 
autumn local elections, the result being that every large 
city in Spain was wrested from radical control or saved 
from it. May the Spaniards take the lesson to heart! 
Spanish diplomacy has apparently lost to France in 
the Morocco question, where Spain’s longstanding in- 
terests have suffered from French power, if not right. 
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The matter has yet to be finally adjusted. On Decem- 
ber 12, the Queen gave birth to a second daughter, who 


was named Cristina. 


Portugal.—As far as news is permitted to leak out, the 
country is in a turmoil. Arrests, imprisonments and 
confiscations are the order of the day. In their attempts 
to destroy the so-called republic, the anarchists have met 
with conspicuous failure, owing in part to the vigilance 
of the Spanish authorities in preserving neutrality, but 
chiefly to the indifference of the Portuguese themselves. 
This leads an outsider to think that if the republic is 
bad, it is quite like the monarchy; for the people do not 
choose either in preference to the other. The Goy- 
ernment is now bent on convicting the Patriarch of Lis- 
bon, Mgr. Mendes Bello, of complicity in a monarchist 
plot. This would mean imprisonment for some years, 
followed by exile in Africa for a longer term. De- 
spite the rigorous Separation Law, the British Govern- 
ment insisted that its subjects in Portugal should be 
tolerated as before. The Protestants, therefore, are per- 
mitted to hold evening services, whereas Catholics must 
close their churches at sunset. While Portuguese clerics 
are forbidden to appear in public in their soutanes, 
British subjects in the English College at Lisbon for the 
education of priests go about in them as before, thanks 
to the British Government. 


Germany.—The population of the German Empire, 
according to the official estimate published towards the 
middle of the past year, was 64,551,000, which indicated 
a growth of 856,000 during the preceding year. Of this 
population more than twenty-three millions are Catholic. 
A constant and vigorous activity has characterized the 
Church. The Catholic labor organizations and the great 
Volksverein, with its countless social interests, have been 
mighty factors in her career of progress. The militant 
Centre has battled constantly and bravely against the 
combined attacks of Liberals and Socialists, who, in 
spite of their mutual animosities, are united in their com- 
mon hatred of the Church. The high cost of living, of 
which Socialists made capital without ever striving in 
the least to alleviate it, was calumniously attributed by 
them to the Catholic champions. Yet it was the Centre 
which had devoted itself most perseveringly to the in- 
terests of the people. The crowning glory, however, of 
the Church in Germany during the past year was the 
fifty-eighth Catholic Congress, held at Mainz in honor 
of the Ketteler centenary. The entire city joined in the 
festivities, while fifty thousand representatives poured 
in from all parts of the Empire to give to the Protestant 
world a demonstration of Catholic loyalty. National 
events of importance were the celebration, on January 
18, of the fortieth anniversary of the proclamation of 
the German Empire; the concession to Alsace and 
Lorraine of three votes ‘in the Bundesrath and the ac- 
ceptance of their new constitution; the erection of the 


Steuben memorial, “dedicated to the German Emperor 
and the German people by the Congress of the United 
States”; the great military maneuvers representing the 
invasion of a foreign army and its march upon Berlin; 
and lastly the signal advances made towards securing 
speed, safety and utility for the great passenger air- 
ships of the Zeppelin type, and the military “cruisers” 
modeled upon the same plan.——Politically, the most 
momentous happening of the year was the sending of 
the Panther to Agadir for the protection of German in- 
terests. This act was accompanied by an explanation to 
the Powers assuring them that Germany had no inten- 
tion of acquiring territorial possessions in Morocco. At 
the same time it was made plain that she looked upon 
the continued occupation of Fez by France as a viola- 
tion of the Algeciras compact. England had ceded to 
France the right of a “peaceful penetration” of Morocco, 
to be carried on without English interference, in return 
for concessions made to her in Egypt. Germany de- 
manded a similar compensation, since by the Algeciras 
treaty she likewise was to be consulted in the grant of 
so important a privilege. The right of peacefully ac- 
quiring political supremacy or its equivalent over 
Morocco, without competition on the part of Germany, 
was the advantage for which after months of official 
bartering France at last yielded to the German nation 
250,000 square kilometers of land in the Northern 
Congo and sufficient mileage along the Congo river for 
the establishment of German trading stations. In 
Morocco itself Germany was to have full freedom for 
commercial and industrial expansion. The sudden 
interference of England, by refusing to accept the Ger- 
man explanations, led to a crisis that almost culminated 
in an Anglo-German war. At last a friendly explanation 
of Germany was cordially received by England and 
tranquillity was restored. The mutual estrangement 
which had resulted was not, however, so readily put 
aside, nor did the speeches in the respective parliaments 
aid much to effect a complete reconciliation. The dis- 
covery of a system of espionage carried on in Germany 
by an English information bureau somewhat renewed 
the bitterness which had broken out in the anti-British 
demonstration of the Crown Prince in the Reichstag. It 
is certain, however, that neither nation is desirous of a 
war. Bethmann-Hollweg, the German Imperial 
Premier, was at first severely criticised for the action of 
the Government in regard to both the French and Eng- 
lish questions; but with his speech at the closing of the 
Reichstag the sentiment of the representatives, as well 
as of the press and the people, changed to one of ap- 
proval. Even in industrial and commercial circles the 
advantages derived by Germany from the Morocco- 
Congo treaty are now looked upon with satisfaction. 


Austria-Hungary—The Church in Austria has de- 
voted much of her attention to the important work of 
organization. At the close of its first year the “Catholic 
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Association for Austria” had established twelve depart- 
ments, which were to reach out into as many various 
fields of Catholic activity. Redoubled interest likewise 
has been manifested for the development of the Catholic 
workingmen’s associations. The triumphs of the Social- 
ists in politics and their avowed purpose to abolish re- 
ligion in the schools have made the strong cooperation 
of Catholics imperative. More perfectly -to effect this 
‘Cardinal Nagl, while acting as Coadjutor Archbishop of 
Vienna, strove to centralize all Catholic organizations by 
bringing them under the immediate supervision and 
guidance of the supreme pastor of the archdiocese. This 
was meant to harmonize their efforts in every field. In- 
sistant appeals have likewise been made for the support 
of the Catholic press, and Catholic press bureaus have 
‘been active and alert. The need of Catholic solidarity 
was made most evident by the crushing defeat admin- 
istered to the Christian Social Party, which under 
Lueger, had been: supreme in power. It is true that out- 
side of Vienna their former successes were repeated in 
the June elections, while the failure in the capital was 
largely due to dissensions within the party. The 
dominant personality of a Lueger was wanting to unite 
the Catholic forces. The Social-Democrats were the 
gainers by the Catholic losses. Instead of ten seats they 
hhave secured nineteen for their parliamentary representa- 
tion from Vienna, while the Christian Social Party re- 
tains only four out of the twenty places they had for- 


merly occupied. Rationalists of all parties joined the 


Socialists to defeat the Christian Social candidates. 
How far the latter shall be able to rally their party is 
difficult to say, since a new Catholic National Party has 
likewise entered into the field. The latter has promised 
not to hamper in anywise the expansion of the older 
organization. Within the last year the Austrian 
‘Parliament has witnessed the reign of three successive 
Premiers: Bienerth, Gautsch and Sttirgkh—all men of 
cability, honesty and utter fearlessness. This was due to 
the conflicting nationalities represented in it and the 
variety of parties it contained—no less than twenty- 
eight! “We will not be forced back from the line,” 
were the noble words of von Gautsch when the bullets 
‘meant for the Minister of Justice had just ceased to hail 
upon the floor and benches about him. The Socialist 
instigation to discontent, class hatred and revolution cul- 
4minated in the bloody riots of September 17, which took 
place in the streets of Vienna. Three persons were 
killed and almost a hundred wounded. It was during a 
speech before the Reichstag, in which the Socialist 
representative, Dr. Adler, was severely criticising the 
penalties inflicted upon the mob leaders, that the Socialist 
Njegus attempted the assassination of the Minister of 
Justice. Though the gallery whence the shots were 
fired was packed with his comrades, no one attempted to 
‘prevent him or to lay hands upon him. Immediately 
after the act, Representative Nagele shouted at the 
Socialist side, “This is the result of Adler’s speech!” 


and the Socialist Hildebrand answered, “It is precisely 
what we wanted; at last we have succeeded.” In Aus- 
tria, as in Germany, Socialism has been thriving upon 
the high cost of living——Throughout the Morocco 
crisis Austria showed her unfailing loyalty to Germany. 
Her relations with Italy, however, were severely 
strained during the Tripolitan campaign. The question 
of severing her alliance with this third member of the 
Dreibund has even been popularly discussed. Misunder- 
standings and disagreements have arisen, but no open 
hostility has been officially expressed. The opposition 
of the Czechs to the Austrian ministry, which had led 
to many stormy scenes in the House of Representatives, 
has with the closing of the year terminated in friendly 
overtures. The Czech vote was cast with the govern- 
ment majority, giving full freedom of action to the 
Austrian Premier, Count Stiirgkh. 


Persia.—An American’s prominence in Persian affairs 
during the past year has given a special interest to some 
happenings there. Mr. W. Morgan Shuster accepted last 
May the office of Treasurer General of Persia. In or- 
ganizing a Gendarmerie for the collection of revenues he 
employed Captain Stokes, of the Indian army. Whereup- 
on Russia, which had secured a “sphere of influence” and 
valuable railroad concessions in Northern Persia, pro- 
tested, and England, enjoying like privileges in Southern 
Persia, approved of Russia’s stand. When Shuster sub-— 
sequently attempted to seize for taxes some property be- 
longing to the ex-Shah’s brother, Russia then interfered 
and demanded an apology, an indemnity, and the dis- 
missal of Shuster, while an army of 4,000 men was 
marched into Persia to enforce these orders. The Par- 
liament at first rejected the ultimatum, but after some 
delay acceded to all of Russia’s conditions, and the 
American Treasurer General retired from office. Some 
fighting nevertheless followed the Cossacks’ invasion, and 
a massacre of Persians has been reported. 


China.—In the Celestial empire the great event of the 
year was the outbreak in October of a revolution that 
had long been in preparation. The movement was a 
revolt against the Manchus, who came down from the 
North 270 years ago, conquered the Chinese and set up 
a dynasty. The incapacity of the baby emperor’s regent, 
famine, financial distress and the influence of Western 
civilization gave the impulse to a revolt that spread rap- 
idly through the southern provinces of China, There 
was fierce fighting between the imperial and republican 
forces, massacres of Manchus, and then followed in re- 
taliation the indiscriminate slaughter of Chinese. Nearly 
all the cities of the Yangtse valley yielded to the revolu- 
tionists and declared for a constitutional monarchy, or 
even a republic like ours. Yuan Shi Kai, the “strong 
man of China,’ was induced to become Premier of the 
Imperial Government, the regent abdicated, and a con- 
ference between the rebels’ Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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and the Prime Minister of the throne was held, at which 
the proposal was favorably received that a national as- 
sembly be called so that the people might choose the form 
of government they prefer. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Winning Back the Stage 


Some time ago AMERICA informed its readers that a 
certain number of indignant men and women of Paris 
had determined to see what could be done to give that 
part of the public who desired it theatrical representa- 
tions to which they could go without feeling ashamed of 
themselves. They have carried out their project and have 
already won their first battle. They were not satisfied 
with merely declaiming against and deploring the degra- 
dation of the stage, but they took possession of a theatre 
on the Quai de Passy, decorated it with exquisite taste, 
gathered together a number of perfectly trained actors, 
called into requisition the most perfect music, did not 
even scorn the graces of the dance, pressed into their 
service all the fairy-like powers of the lime and electric 
lights, and, making a repertoire of both classical and 
mystery plays, told the artists, who were among the best 
in the profession, to bend all their energies to make a 
success of the new enterprise. The actors responded in 
a fashion that deserves the heartiest commendation. 

Because of the traditional and demonstrative patriot- 
ism which always throbs vigorously under the waistcoat 
of every Frenchman, “La Fille de Roland” was chosen 
for the first venture. The success was immediate and 
amazing. 


“I had not seen,” said one who was present, “the great 
play of Bornier on the stage, or read it since the sad days 
of our national disaster when the Prussians so profoundly 
humiliated us. We were then young men studying for 
the baccalaureate, and one day, to give us a breathing 
spell in our work, Mgr. Gonindard, who afterwards be- 
came Archbishop of Rennes, read the play for us. His 
voice quivered with emotion as he declaimed the noble 
text, and we boys were all on fire and frenzied with desire 
and hope to wipe out the stain which the treason of Metz 
had brought upon the nation. We followed the story 
breathlessly, and like all who have read or seen it acted, 
we found ourselves enthusiastically and eagerly longing 
for the marriage of the lovers, Bertha, the niece of Char- 
lemagne, and the young Gerald, both of whom seemed so 
worthy of each other, but alas! the court, the emperor, 
Bertha, and even Gerald himself, were all sadly per- 
suaded that the marriage could never take place because 
of the infamy stamped forever upon the brow of Gerald 
by the crime of Ganelon, his father. Forty years after 
that school-boy reading the same impression of indigna- 
tion and hope came over us as we sat and listened to the 
wonderful drama as it was acted on the stage of the 
“Good Theatre,’ as it is called.” 


Times have changed since then, it is true, and France 
is no longer weeping over the treason of Metz; but it 
is bewailing another treachery, the crime of those who 


are in power, and who are using that power against God, 
against the Church, and against the principles of morality, 
and by so doing are dragging the helpless nation to the 
abyss. One could see in glancing round the theatre that 
such were the thoughts and feelings of the audience as 
it followed with rapt attention this superb presentation 
of Bornier’s masterpiece. Success had crowned the gen- 
erous efforts of the friends of the decent drama. i 

As the season of Christmas was drawing near, it was 
decided to put a mystery play on the boards, and “Beth- 
lehem” was chosen. How it would appeal to the public 
could not be safely foretold, but as the actors had al- 
ready given proof of their ability, the first night of the 
play saw a crowded house. In “La Fille de Roland” the 
patriotic instinct had been appealed to. “Bethlehem” had 
to rely on the Catholic Faith of the audience, and that 
was aroused to an extent that no one had anticipated. 
The actors themselves were all under the spell. Indeed, 
an old habitué of the theatres of Paris said that what 
most struck him on that occasion was the conscientious- 
ness with which they acted their parts. It was clear to 
all that they felt intensely the responsibility that was put 
upon them, and that constituted the charm which they 
gave to the Mystery. The spirit which animated them 
went out over the footlights and captured the audience. 

The play has six acts, each one unlike the others, but 
all marvels of beauty. The first scene is in heaven, and 
the audience sat in silence as if in a sanctuary. They 
were spellbound. This profoundly religious impression 
was manifest throughout, but was noticeable principally 
during the solemn and sacred colloquy between the An- 
gel and the Virgin: 

“Speak, and let the Mother bring forth 
Him whom the ages await. 
Behold, the Lord’s handmaid am I.” 

In the second act they were aglow with delight as the 
Magi, with their symbolical gifts, were seen hurrying 
forward under the gleam of the star to find the Messiah 
whom they had journeyed so far to see. Each movement, 
each word, their costumes, the star meant volumes to the 
spectators. 

The act in which Herod forms the central figure 
brought out remarkable dramatic power. Three times 
he hears the tidings of the coming of the newborn*King: 
from his soothsayer, from the Magi, and from the priests 
who had been summoned for consultation, and each an- 
nouncement drives him into the wildest fury. For him 
“Herod alone is great.” When he gives orders for the 
massacre of the Innocents a shudder of horror runs 
through the audience. 

The actors who impersonated Herod, Herod’s: wife, 
Balthazar, Joseph and Mary astonished the audience by 
the lifelike actuality which they imparted to the various 
characters. But what was more important was the won- 
derful success they achieved in impressing the audience 
with the grandeur and simplicity of the sacred events 
that were represented. 
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The solemnity, and perhaps the strain, which this part 
of the drama produced on the minds and feelings of the 
audience was relieved by the entrance of the shepherds. 
That particular scene was instinct with life and move- 
ment, angl every heart in the great assembly reechoed the 
joyous strain of the jubilant “Gloria in excelsis” which 
the angels were chanting in’ the luminous sky. Indeed, 
' the music, which the orchestra sustained with exquisite 
skill, was the subject of universal and constant praise 
for its harmony, its variety, and its remarkable adapta- 
tion to the theme. 

Then came the apotheosis, the Adoration. There 
were on the stage at one moment a throng of one hun- 
dred and thirty people kneeling around the crib, and so 
grouped that the blending of angelic splendor, pastoral 
simplicity and royal majesty formed a tableau that could 
not easily be forgotten. That scene was the centre, the 
heart of the play, and at its conclusion the whole audi- 
ence broke out in an enthusiastic acclaim, full of delight, 
but marked by the most reverent piety. 

Naturally, the drama should have ended there. But 
to complete the Mystery, the Flight into Egypt was 
added, with its sorrow of exile, its maternal anguish, and 
the supernatural protection: received at the feet of the 
Sphinx, whose mysterious figure pervades that whole 
scene. It is humanity in presence of the Infant God 
who alone can solve its riddles. 

The reason why this marvelously artistic production 
took possession of and thrilled every one who had the 
happiness of being present on that first-night perform- 
ance and at subsequent presentations is that it responds 
to the profoundest and most intimate affections and 
aspirations of the Christian soul. On leaving the theatre 
one of the spectators said to a friend: “Some years ago 
a bitter enemy of religion was boasting that France was 
conquered because atheism controlled the school, the press 
and the theatre.” No doubt there is a tremendous amount 
of truth in the claim. But the Catholics of France seem 
to be now recovering their senses and their ancient chiv- 
alry, courage and pride. They are fighting valiantly for 
the school and the press, and have already won a splen- 
did victory for the reclamation of the stage. Bs: 


De Mun’s Return 


For ten years the great Catholic leader, Count de Mun, 
has sat mute in the halls of the French House of Dep- 
uties. Warned by his physicians that the condition of 
his heart made it dangerous for him to engage in par- 
liamentary strife, he restricted his energies to writing in 
the columns of the Paris Gaulois. He is himself again 
after that long rest, and on December 14 he made his 
appearance in the tribune of the Palais Bourbon. Before 
him were men of every political color: Socialists, Con- 
servatives, Radicals, Royalists and Republicans; men 
who were avowed and bitter enemies of the principles 
he advocated, and men who were fighting shoulder to 


shoulder with him to have those principles prevail in 
the government of the nation. 

His appearance was the occasion of an ovation the 
like of which was never given to any one in that legis- 
lative body. Unanimous and prolonged applause broke 
out from all parts of the House, regardless of party lines 
or political affiliation. It was a spontaneous, generous 
and magnificent tribute to his eloquence, his patriotism, 
his long years of legislative service, as well as to the 
unflinching rectitude of his life and his fearless advo- 
cacy of the cause of which he was the acknowledged 
champion., 

His subject was the secret treaty just made between 
France and Germany, which the House was asked to 
approve, but which it had not yet seen. Twenty-nine or 
thirty speakers followed him in the debate, but after his 
masterly review of the alarmingly perilous situation 
into which that treaty had thrown the country no one else 
was heeded or listened to. He spoke for three-quarters 
of an hour with all of his old-time eloquence and vigor, 
and when he finished the Caillaux Ministry appeared to 
be hopelessly doomed. ‘When the country heard that 
you were bargaining secretly with Germany for the ces- 
sion of the French Congo,” he said, “there was first a. 
feeling of stupefaction and then an explosion of rage. 
Gentlemen of the Ministry,” he continued, “you may~ 
thank this generous country that saved you from your-- 
selves when it prevented you from carrying out to the- 
bitter end the astounding project which you had in view.” 

Never, even in his palmiest days, had he displayed 
such remarkable oratorical powers; never were his ut- 
terances, which from the beginning to the end of his 
speech were cheered again and again from all sides of 
the Chamber, couched in such magnificent language. 
Even Jaures wildly applauded him. Never did his abil- 
ity as a statesman reveal itself in such splendor; never 
was such eager and delighted homage paid to a public 
speaker by friends and foes alike; never was such ab- 
solute conviction brought home to the minds and hearts 
of even his unwilling hearers of the justice of the cause 
for which he was pleading, and yet when the question 
was put to the House for a brief adjournment in order 
that the representatives of the people might become ac- 
quainted with at least the outlines of the treaty, he was 
voted down by a crushing and overwhelming majority. 
The Government had its satraps well in hand, and the 
man who was fighting for the honor of France might 
just as well have spoken to the walls. He was appealing 
to these supposed defenders of the nation’s interests not 
as a.party man or a politician, but as a Frenchman en- 
treating other Frenchmen to pause for a moment at a 
time when they felt and were loudly protesting that they 
had been outraged, insulted and betrayed, yet his voice 
had hardly died away when they bent their back to the 
party lash and voted as they were bidden. Evidently 
France is an oligarchy and not a representative republic. 
Nor are the obscure incompetents who are continually 
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‘obtruded before the public in the constantly appearing 
and disappearing ministries, following their own con- 
victions or doing their own will. They are influenced 
and moved by a mysterious power behind the scenes. 


ae 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘The Christmas Cribs of Tyrol 


Although the world’s most famous Christmas cribs are 
undoubtedly the Italian, yet Catholic Tyrol, the land of 
woodcarvers, tanks a close second, and is at present 
particularly worthy of mention on account .of a recent 
revival of interest in its cribs, their history and composi- 
tion. The keenest rivalry exists between families and 
villages as to who shall have the best and largest, and 
hence it is no unusual thing to see a crib with two or 
three hundred figures. Not alone the birth of the 
Saviour, but the Adoration of the Shepherds, the arrival 
of the kings with their soldiers and courtiers, the flight 
into Egypt, Jesus in the Temple, and even the Marriage 
at Cana are represented. In fact the crib undergoes con- 
stant changes until it is removed after Candlemas day. 
The figures are not all woodcarvings ; you will find excel- 
lent cribs like those of the great Catholic painter Joseph 
von Fuhrich, in which separate figures are painted on 
wood. 

The Tyrol’s cribs have been famous for centuries, and 
the people were justly proud of them until of late the 
spirit of “modern enlightenment” invaded the land and 
crib-building was denounced as child’s-play. The same 
spirit that endeavored to revive the old pagan feasts 
strove to destroy this time-honored custom by ridicule 
‘and mockery. Enterprising antiquarians and art-sellers 
eagerly bought up all the old cribs and then sold them at 
good profit to American and English tourists, Many fine 
specimens have disappeared from the land; but fortu- 
nately a few of the best were acquired by national mu- 
seums. The best two Tyrol is known to have had, the 
“Ursulinenkrippe” of Innsbruck and the Moser crib of 
Bozen, are now in the Bavarian National Museum at 
Munich. A third, the Jaufenthaler crib is in the Vienna 
Museum. Originally it belonged to a family in Wilten, 
now a part of Innsbruck. It contained 154 animal figures, 
24. buildings and 256 human figures. It included solid 
woodcarvings, figures the heads of which were wax and 
others whose heads and limbs were movable. Some of 

these date back as far as the year 1700. Seven scenes 
“were represented. 

The Moser crib of Bozen was much more extensive. 
‘Moser’s “city” was in itself a masterpiece and included 
‘palaces, gushing fountains, monuments of King David, 
and towers with six city clocks striking the hours of the 
‘night. It was valued at more than $5,000 during Moser’s 
‘lifetime, The Ursulines’ crib was particularly famous on 
-account of the gorgeous dressing of the figures. The 
angels were clad as courtiers of heaven in the rich court 
costumes of the seventeenth century. It is hard to say 
~which should be admired more, the excellent needlework 
«of the nuns, or the fine wax-work or woodcarving of the 
edevout artist. 

These masterpieces are now lost to Tyrol. It can 
thardly surprise us, then, that serious-minded men began 
ito entertain grave fears for their remaining works of art, 
‘This fear had a practical result in the formation of a so- 
ciety whose object was to prevent in future the reckless 


exportation and selling of old cribs, and to revive the 
spirit that produced them. This society was founded in 
Wilten, in May, 1909, and was called Verein der Krippen- 
freunde (Society of Crib-Lovers). People from every 
rank of life soon joined it, among them even prominent 
men from other countries. At present it has branches 
in more than fifty parishes of Tyrol. The Verein 
publishes from time to time pamphlets on the work it has 
accomplished, and frequently arranges a series of free 
lectures on some phase or other of the Christmas crib. 
By instituting the “Wanderversammlungen,” in which 
groups of crib-lovers wander from village to village visit- 
ing the family cribs, it has brought new life and enthu- 
siasm into the people. Recently even university pro- 
fessors have lectured to the people on the geographical 
situation of Bethlehem, its geology and the dress and 
customs of the Bethlehemites at the time of the Saviour’s 
birth. 

Thus the society, whilst keeping alive the good old 
Catholic spirit of the people, brings out also the latent 
artistic talents of young Tyrol. Tyrolese artists have 
always had a special predilection for this work. The 
people are deeply religious and extremely fond of nature 
and of home. Gehri is considered the best crib-landscape 
painter Tyrol ever had. The most noted-carvers are 
from Thaur, a little village near Innsbruck, also called the 
“Krippendorf,” or crib-village, of Tyrol. Though but a 
small place, it has no less than sixty excellent family 
cribs, which are visited yearly during the Christmas sea- 
son by thousands from far and near. Though each vil- 
lage has its masters and masterpieces, Thaur is said to 
eclipse them all. 

Tyrolese cribs may be divided into two general classes, 
the Oriental type and the Tyrolese. In the latter class 
the crib-owner takes it for granted that Our Lord was 
born in Tyrol, hence scenery, people and dress are purely 
Tyrolese. In all the cribs the stable of Bethlehem is 
either the ruin of a castle (according to legend Our 
Saviour first saw the light of day in the ruins of the 
tower of David), or a part of a temple, to show that the 
stable of Bethlehem was the first Christian temple, or else 
it is a simple cave on the mountain side. 


Every. crib has its “city,” which plays a most impor- 
tant part in the entire representation. It is curious to see 
how each crib-owner develops the idea that the city was 
crowded. Sometimes it is a city at the time of a county 
fair, with its groups of peasants, venders of everything, . 
horses and cattle, and perhaps an organ-grinder.and a 
monkey. The usual wayside beggar stands hat in hand, 
in suppliant attitude, while in the -distance in a dark 
passage of the mountain road two robbers lie in wait for 
the home-returning money-laden merchant or peasant. 
Another, in order to express the happiness with which 
the Saviour’s birth filled the world will introduce every- 
thing that makes him happy: huntsmen, chamois, the 
favorite dachshund and a dozen other things. The time 
of year represented is seldom winter, but generally spring, 
for winter makes too gloomy a picture for this happy 
season. 

Perhaps a brief sketch of a former crib of Zirl will give 
the best idea of the combinations sometimes introduced. 
The figures are about four inches high. On an eminence 
to the left of the stable of Bethlehem is a city surrounded 
by fortress walls, to the right were the homes of several 
peasants, and in the foreground stands an inn, the Trau- 
benwirtshaus. The stable is surrounded by angels; 
shepherds hold animated converse with one another about 
the strange news they have heard, whilst others have 
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already hastened to the manger, where they humbly adore 
and offer their gifts. The burly good-natured innkeeper 
is absent from the crib until after midnight Mass; he has 
left the disagreeable task of telling St. Joseph there was 
no room for him and his spouse to his servants; and after 
the birth of Our Lord he appears clad in elegant Tyrolese 
costume and visits the holy family in person to make 
amends for the conduct of his servants. When the three 
kings arrive he is seen generously pouring out a glass of 
wine to several of the royal suite, who while their mas- 
ters were offering their gifts sought out the Wirtshaus. 
No one ever took offence at this little digression, for it 
was deemed quite natural that the poor fellows should 
be thirsty after such a long journey. 

Down the village street comes a heavily laden wagon 
hauled by two oxen, nearby a peasant drives his cattle to 
pasture, whilst knots of idle gossipers stand about dis- 
cussing the topics of the day. At the city gate are two 
armed sentinels, and close by sits an old grandfather 
smoking his pipe, surrounded by a host of grandchildren. 
If you add a few hermits, a Capuchin and a beggar you 
have the crib almost complete. Sad to narrate, this crib 
is now scattered in various places; it was sold some years 
ago. 

The stable of Bethlehem and its inmates always remain 
the centre of the great scene, the rest is merely the set- 
ting. The crib means much to the family. After weeks 
of careful, painstaking labor everything is ready, but the 
holy family is not there. After supper on Christmas 
eve the parents, domestics and children gather about the 
crib, the gospel scene is read aloud, and the little ones, 
quick to detect the absence of the Christkind, are told that 
the holy family are still seeking a shelter and finding 
none. The sadness that at first expresses itself on their 
innocent faces soon gives way to joy as they recall that 
perhaps there is room in their own home—at least they 
will make room. The yearnings of their hearts and their 
indignation against the cruel men who refused admi: sion 
to St. Joseph and his spouse find expression in words. 
Any lover of children familiar with their innocent prattle 
may readily imagine what he might hear—it will hardly 
be’ doubted that the older spectators are often moved to 
tears. 

At midnight the solemn chur-h bells call all to Mass, 
and when the family returns, 1o! there lies the Infant in 
the manger, whilst Mary and Joseph kneel in humble 
adoration at its side. 

_ To preserve and to foster the spirit and to develop the 
talents that make the crib such a prominent factor in the 
religious and artistic life of Tyrol is the end and aim of 
the Verein der Krippenfreunde. Vivat, floreat, crescat. 
Ue Heo ea) 7 


Holland’s Papal Zouaves 


On Sunday, November 26th last past, Catholic Hol- 
land unveiled a national monument in memory of her 
heroic sons who fell fighting tor the Church’s rights 
during the memorable years 1867-'70. 

It is appropriately located in the city of Ouden Bosch, 
province of North Brabant, where the main recruiting 
station for the Netherlands was at the time, and where 
the Zouaves, on going out to and returning from service, 
were regularly entertained with open-handed Dutch hos- 
pitality. : 

The monument is of large proportions and represents 
the Holy Father benignantly looking down upon and 
blessing a wounded Zouave. It stands in a public square 


in front of the immense Church of St. Peter, which was 


copied after St. Peter’s in Rome, and is known as St. 


Peter’s of the Netherlands, 

Two thousand persons with forty-seven banners and 
several bands of music took part in the procession from 
the church to the monument, while thousands of people 
from all parts of Holland thronged the streeis and ap- 
plauded the marchers. Speeches were made by the lead- 
ing clergymen present, and by some of the officers of the 
Society of Zouaves. They were replete with sentiments 
of filial attachment to the Holy Father, and with just 
tributes of praise for the comrades who fell fighting for 
the noble cause. 

Outspoken denunciation was heard of Italy’s usurping 
policy ; in fact the ceremony was emphasized as a public 
protest against the spoliation of Rome, and the old cry: 
Viva il Papa re was given with a vigor that meant it had 
lost none of its old-time earnestness. The principal ad- 
dress was made by a Catholic member of the National 
Legislature. It was an eloquent effort in that it pointed 
out at length how the Zouaves were actuated by motives 
of Faith alone in volunteering their services and in laying 
down their lives for the Church’s rights. The speaker 
stated that in 1869 the Papal army numbered 16,000 
men, 8,000 of whom came from foreign lands, and of 
these 1,713 hailed from Holland. The Zouave regiment 
alone counted 1,683 Hollanders alongside of 1,211 
Frenchmen and 389 Belgians. Holland, he claimed, oc- 
cupied a unique position among the several nations who 
sent some of their sons to do battle for the Pope, by fur- 
nishing over 5,000 volunteers to the holy cause, or in the 
aggregate a greater number than any other single nation 
did. In the battle of Mentana, November 8, 1867, which 
resulted in a decisive victory for the Papal troops, one- 
third of the killed were sons of Holland. 

The orator maintained that, though forced in the end 
to lay down their arms and leave Rome in the hands of 
the despoiler, the Zouaves had not fought nor died in 
vain, inasmuch as to the spirit of heroic sacrifice aroused 
in the country at the time must in a great measure be 
attributed the wonderful growth and vigor of Catholicity 
that has been witnessed since in the stronghold of Cal- 
vinism. Telegrams were sent to the Holy Father, who 
returned an affectionate reply, and to Queen Wilhelmina, 
who likewise made gracious acknowledgment. 

The plans for founding a National Catholic University 
in Holland seem to be approaching maturity. The St. 
Radbout’s Society, through whose efforts several pro- 
fessorial chairs are now being maintained in two of the 
State Universities, has this momentous enterprise in 
hand. Some cities in the southern and more Catholic 
portion of Holland are actively at work to secure the site 
for the University. Maastricht, the old Trajectum ad 
Mosam of Czsar’s time, is ready with liberal offers of 
subvention to aid the building of the University within 
its walls. 

The Catholics of Holland are jubilant over the honor’ 
conferred by the Holy Father recently on one of their 
countrymen, His Eminence Cardinal Van Rossum is the 
first Hollander to enter the Sacred College since 1534. 
Holland, it is reported from Rome, is now being looked 
on as “a veritable garden spot of the Church.” V. S. 


———_-0 o—___—_- 


Rey. John Hagen, S.J., the head of the Vatican Astro- 
nomical Observatory, has just issued a volume on “The 
Rotation of the Earth,’ in which he develops the 
results of his experiments with his new form of double 
pendulum, called an “isotomeograph.” 
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An un-American Champion 


CATHREVIEW. 


In the unfortunate controversy which is now raging 
between the Controller of the City of New York and the 
directors of the Catholic Charitable Institutions, an unex- 
pected combatant enters the lists against the Catholic 
Institutions in the person of one who had been supposed 
hitherto to be unusually well-disposed in their regard, 
Mr. Edward T. Devine, who occupies several sociological 
chairs in various universities, is the president or mem- 
ber of a number of humanitarian and other societies, and 
the editor of a periodical known as the Survey. 

In a recent issue of the Survey, after some offensive 
insinuations and suggestions, the editor. informs his 
readers that “the subsidiary systém followed in these 
institutions is thoroughly unsound and un-American in 
principle; reformatories, hospitals and children’s insti- 
tutions which are maintained by public funds should be 
owned and managed: by the State or city. Private cor- 
porations should be supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions.” He further believes that “the excellent training 
given in the State institution at Industry, New York, 
and in similar institutions elsewhere, is a standing refu- 
tation of the contention that the subsidiary system is 
necessary even in our children’s institutions.” 

Apologizing for the incessant and irritating iteration 
of “institutions,” “institutions,” in this unavoidable quo- 
tation, we would like to call attention to the fact that 
there is no question at all in the present instance of “sub- 
sidies,” properly so called—a word probably chosen for 
the odious signification often attached to it. There is 
question merely of a voluntary contract. Is it unsound 
and un-American to keep a contract? Is it unsound and 
un-American to pay your rent, or your board, or to settle 
your gas bill, or your butcher’s, or your baker’s, or your 
tailor’s bill? If it is, then it is “unsound and un-Ameri- 
can” for the Survey to pay its contributors or printers 


or office boys, or the “subsidiary” help it calls in from 
time to time in emergencies. Or would they be debarred 
from further employment or payment if they were dis- 
covered to be Catholics? Perhaps the only unsound and 
un-American thing done in these Catholic institutions is 
the action of the self-sacrificing nuns in working exclus- 
ively for the love of God. If they were prevented from 
that very unworldly procedure and their occupation taken 
from them, then a host of incompetent persons would 
be drawing fat salaries from the public funds in another 


institution for doing the same work in an unsatisfactory 


fashion. Is that at the bottom of the agitation? It was 
one of the motives of the confiscation in France. 

It is simply impertinent for a sociological editor, or 
any one else, to tell us that “the State institution at In- 
dustry, N. Y., and similar institutions elsewhere” are 
good enough for us. Such a recommendation goes to 
show how easily a sociologist whose principles are un- 
sound and un-American may easily develop into a So- 
cialist. To hand over the religious and moral training 
of dependent children to the State, whether their guar- 
dians consent or not, is Socialism and tyranny of the 
worst description, and is therefore decidedly unsound 
and un-American. Those who like that sort of thing 
are welcome to it. We are determined to have none of 
it. It is perfectly true that “institutions maintained by 
public funds should be managed by the State or city,” but 
with proper regard to justice and equity. We Catholics 
pay our taxes which supply part of those funds, and we 
object to have our hard-earned money used to pay for 
the support of other religious or irreligious or unreligious 
bodies. Nor do we accept the ugly alternative, Viz., 
that “private corporations should be supported by volun- 
tary contributions.” With the example before us of 
what is happening in France and Portugal to-day, where 
the recreant sons of Catholic fathers and mothers are 
confiscating such institutions and driving their inmates 
into the street, we cannot help fearing that the same 
thing is possible here; not now, perhaps, but later 
Human nature is the same everywhere. 

We regret to see one whose advancement in public life 
was a subject of such pride and pleasure to us all, is now 
unfortunately championed by men whose principles are 
so “unsound and un-American.” Their purpose “is to 
lead him very far from his own. Indeed, the Survey 
complains that the Controller has merely touched the 
edge of the difficulty. One should fear the gift-bearing 
Greeks. In this instance the gift is only hollow and in- 
sincere flattery. 


on. 


If a Methodist Were President! 


If we can in this instance trust press reports, Bishop 
J. P. Berry, of Buffalo, N. Y., at the weekly meeting of 
the Methodist Episcopal ministers in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 18, warned his confréres that “the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church needs to fear to-day the influence of Uni- 
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tarianism, magnified, advertised and clothed with re- 
spectability under the Administration of Mr. Taft, our 
President.” The bishop declared that the Methodist 
Church was at a standstill and that “‘subtile attacks made 
upon the divinity of Christ” and the influence of Uni- 
tarianism were the principal factors which menaced the 
Church. Alas for our President amid the responsibilities 
of his high office! The capitalists of the country are 
arrayed against him because of his immoderate anti- 
trust activity ; the “Progressives,” because he is not active 
enough, and now a Methodist overseer beholds in the 
respectability that encompasses him a bird of ill omen 
for the followers of Wesley and Whitefield. As to what 
extent respectability may be blamed for the comparative 
lossés of Methodism in the last decade no one, perhaps, 
is better qualified to speak than a Methodist bishop. 
But if respectability is a danger threatening the very ex- 
istence of a Christian body, then “there’s something rot- 
ten in Denmark.” Such danger would be of compara- 
tively recent origin. There is no record that church 
membership in early times was thus affected. Stoicism 
was magnified, advertised and clothed with respectability 
in the person of Marcus Aurelius, the Roman Emperor, 
yet among Christians there was no noticeable drift to- 
wards Stoicism during the twenty eventful years of his 
reign. On the contrary, the Church increased and pros- 
pered. The other danger, and we believe the true one, 
is that arising from the “subtile attacks made upon the 
divinity of Christ,” made, be it remembered, on the ad- 
mission of a Methodist bishop, by Methodists themselves. 
But the poor Methodists are in no position to check the 
evil. Their barque, without sails, without captain or 
helmsman, is nearing the edge of the cataract, and, 
though some aboard realize the impending catastrophe, 
they are powerless to stem the torrent that sweeps them 
on. But the Methodists are not alone in their predica- 
ment. This arch-heresy which dethrones the Christ is 
common among all the sects. Nor is there any authori- 
tative voice to give warning of lurking error or to pro- 
claim the truth, except the voice of him who pilots the 
Barque of Peter. 


Simplifying the Question 


To an unprejudiced outsider there seems something 
queer in the stand taken by usually fair newspapers of 
this city in the controversy between Controller Prender- 
gast and the Catholic Charities. Certain ex-parte state- 
ments made by Mr. Prendergast are featured in their 
news columns, and what look like, but which we trust 
are not, malicious inuendoes, based upon these state- 
ments, find place in their editorials. Only the other day 
the Brooklyn Eagle published this paragraph in its first 
page story of the trouble: 

“Apparently Mr, Prendergast intends to force the 


issue. The entire controversy between him and the 
Catholic charitable institutions has been ,over the 
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claim made by the Controller that under the rules 
governing the payment of city moneys to these in- 
stitutions he was empowered to examine their books. 
Although the Jewish, Protestant and other denomi- 
national institutions have not entered an objection 
to this rule, the Catholic charitable institutions have 
refused to abide by it.” 


This is a statement of fact that those now at issue 
with Mr. Prendergast do not admit. The Controller has 
never been interfered with in his purpose to examine the 
accounts of Catholic institutions so long as he refrained 
from the attempt to force an examination of accounts 
relating to funds which did not come from the city. One 
is tempted to inquire why it is that the clear-cut state- 
ment of Edward M. Grout, late Controller of the city 
and a Protestant, of the real point at issue is practically 
ignored by these organs. 

“Let it be understood,’ said Mr. Grout, “that 
all the private institutions, whether for the care of 
the sick or for the dependent and delinquent children, 
whether Catholic, Jewish, or Protestant, are per- 
forming by contract with the city a duty cast by 
law upon the city, and are doing it better than the 
city can do it, because of the devoted personal ser- 
vices rendered, and are also doing it cheaper than 
the city can do it in any public institution, and that 
the relation between the city and these institutions 
is wholly the relation of contract, the city paying 
specified sums for specified services, as has been held 
by the Corporation Counsel. To remember this will 
simplify the proposition.” 

This “simplification” of the proposition answers the 
inuendoes that Catholic Charities are being “subsidized” 
by the city. Where there is a plain question of a con- 
tract, of specified sums to be paid for specified work 
done, there can be no thought of “subsidies” in the dis- 
agreeable and improper sense in which Mr. Prendergast 
and his defenders intend it should be understood. 

“As for the charge,’ says Mr. Grout, “that certain. 
Catholic institutions, paid the same rate for the main- 
tenance and education of a dependent child as are the 
Jewish and Protestant institutions, have a surplus of 
about 944 per cent. over and above their disbursements, 
the Controller admits that the Catholic institutions have 


the gratuitous services of the members of the various re- 


ligious sisterhoods, a privilege not enjoyed by the Jewish 
and Protestant institutions, which have to pay for like 
services.” 


‘‘Subsidies’’ 


It is not only in our own country that we hear com- 
plaints and denunciations about the immense amount of 
money spent in “subsidizing” Catholic institutions. That 
powerful instrument of political agitation is in use else- 
where. Thus in Belgium, where the Socialists and Lib- 
erals are doing their best to oust the Catholic Party from 
power, the war cry of “subsidies” for the Congo mis- 
sions is now ringing in the air to animate one side and 
to intimidate the other. “Think of it!” cries the Socialist 
leader, Van der Velde, and his cohorts reecho the cry, 
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“A subsidy of 974,000 francs a year for the priests and 
nuns who are supposed to be converting the blacks of 
Africa!! It is outrageous, and the worst part of it is 
that a large proportion of that sum nevér reaches the 
Congo, but remains in Belgium for electioneering pur- 
poses.” 

Flow much of this is true? asks a prominent Belgian, 
the Count d’Ursel. The amount appropriated. The 
conclusions are entirely false. And he holds up the fig- 
ures for examination. 

To begin with, how much does it cost merely to pay 
the passage of a missionary from Belgium to the Congo, 
which are not, we must remember, across the way from 
each other? If his post is in the Lower Congo, it means 
an outlay of 1,200 francs; if in the Upper Congo, where 
most of the work is done, 2,000 francs will be necessary 
to land him there. Now, there are 520 missionaries in 
the Congo, a territory, it must be borne in mind, which 
has been made what it is by the missionaries, and would, 
if they were not on the ground, turn Mohammedan im- 
mediately. If, therefore, in reckoning merely the travel- 
ing expenses of these Government employees, for that 
is what they are, we find ourselves obliged to multiply 
520 by, let us say, 1,600, which is the lowest average we 
can strike for transportation, and we discover that 
merely for the purpose of getting there, 832,000 francs 
would be needed. This leaves out of account the return 
voyage for those who have been invalided, and in that 
wilderness there are many who succumb, Again, they 
need some kind of an outfit, and the question presents 
itself how much a man or woman going from Belgium 
to the wilds of Africa would need. Two hundred dol- 
lars would not be an exorbitant sum. Now, what would 
1,000 francs multiplied by 520 mean? Moreover, no 
matter how holy they are, they must live. But to live in 
the Congo would call for at least 3,000 francs a year, or 
$600, for each person, which certainly is not extrava- 
gant. If we multiply 3,000 francs by 520 we shall soon 
see how much the Government ought to pay, but does not. 

Again, in those missions there are children to be 
taught, orphans to be cared for, apprentices to be trained, 
sick to be nursed, old people to be sheltered, etc. If 
that multitude, let us say, cost only the startling sum of 
5 francs or $1.00 a month for each individual, the very 
parsimonious Treasury official would have three million 
francs a year more to add to the outlay. It must be re- 
membered, also, that none of the 520 missionaries are 
salaried.” They give their labor and their lives for noth- 
ing. Now, suppose that these priests and sisters were 
dismissed by the Government, and that their places were 
taken by hired officials. In that case the Belgian ex- 
chequer would have to pay at least five thousand francs 
to each individual, and consequently would find itself 
burdened with another item of 2,600,000 francs a year, 
and of course the work would not be done within a thou- 
sand degrees of the way in which it is now executed. 
Moreover, it is reasonably certain that if such a change 


in the personnel of the missions were brought about, the 
Congo would be in very short order a barbarous, unin- 
habitable country again, and the sixty principal stations, 
the smallest of which cost at least 25,000 francs, and the 
largest ten times that sum, as well as the 700 secondary 
ones, each of which has cost at least 1,200 francs, would: 
be looted, either by the savages or by the new anti-cler- 
ical officials from Belgium. As a matter of fact, Bel- 
gium is paying a beggarly sum for a vast empire. 

But how does it happen that whereas the Government 
pays only 974,000 francs, or $194,800, a year for the 
splendid addition to its national wealth, so much more 
is forthcoming? That result is brought about by private 
beneficence and by the devotion of the missionaries. Any 
sensible man will see that instead of diminishing its al- 
ready meagre apportionment it ought to increase it ten 
times over, and even then the blatant enemies of the mis- 
sionaries and of the country’s greatness should hold their 
peace. We who are troubled about the so-called “subsi- 
dies” supposed to be paid to charitable institutions might 
learn a very valuable lesson from this searching scrutiny 
of accounts which has just been made in little Belgium. 


LITERATURE 
A Year of Books 


Of the making of books there is indeed no end. The pub- 
lishers’ output for 1911 would seem to exceed that of any pre- 
vious year. Magazines and literary supplements keep announ- 
cing and reviewing such a bewildering profusion of new works 
that bibliophiles who once took pride in knowing all about 
every volume that issued from the press have long since 
given up as hopeless the task of mastering even the titles 
and authors of the multitudinous books pleading eloquently 
for perusal now-a-days, but instead flee to the library and 
read again their old favorites. 

Some gentle cynics affect to wonder what becomes of all 
the books that are being published. ‘Few are seen reading 
them. Modern Americans seem to have time for. nothing 
but the morning paper and the cheap magazine.’ New 
books, nevertheless, are widely read. Otherwise the press 
would not be pouring forth, in season and out, books for 
babies, books for maidens, books for boys, books for men, 
books to be studied, books to be browsed in, books to be 
treasured, books to be burned. 

Many of these publishers’ ventures doubtless help to crowd 
the shelves of Mr. Carnegie’s foundations. So rapidly in- 
deed are books accumulating in public libraries, that to re- 
lieve the congestion, Englishmen of prominence are earnestly 
advocating carrying off to the pulp-mills whole cartloads of 
“dead” volumes that have so long lain entombed in their book- 
shelf cemeteries that no one remembers them, or asks for 
them any more. 

Vast as the quantity is of last year’s books, their quality, 
if the reviewers are to be believed, has not fallen off a whit. 
For “the novel of the year” has been appearing nearly every 
week. Almost monthly a young author is discovered who 
will snatch the laurels from the brows of Thackeray or 
Dickens; there is an uninterrupted succession of philo- 
sophical and economical works that say “absolutely the last 
word” on the problems of the age; histories and biographies 
that will be ‘possessions forever” are sO numerous that an 
eternity would iftdeed be required to read them all, and 
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penetrating critics are constantly detecting in lean little 
volumes of verse the dawn of a new age of poetry. Yet 
the praiseworthy eagerness of book-buyers to secure such 
valuable works as these does not seem to affect the sales 
of either the cheap or the expensive editions that keep ap-= 
pearing, ofthe standard authors “no gentleman’s library 
should be without.” 

In America’s survey of the year’s books, while mentioning 
‘of course many other works of historical or literary worth, 
the reviewer will confine himself largely to comments on 
books in-which Catholics should feel interest. 

During 1911 the field of biography has yielded a good 
harvest. Two lives of Cecil Rhodes, “the empire builder,” 
have come out, one dealing with the man, the other with his 
achievements. Sir William Butler, the Catholic soldier, and 
Dr. Thomas A. Emmet, the Catholic physician, have told 
most entertainingly the story of their own lives, while E. T. 
Cook, after editing John Ruskin’s complete works, pro- 
ceeded’ to write that great critic’s biography. It is interest- 
ing to observe what an admirer of the Church Ruskin lived 
to become. “The Diary of Gideon Welles,” Lincoln’s Sec- 
retary of the Navy, has set rattling many cabinet skeletons, 
while lives of Charles Sumner and Senator Hoar have thrown 
considerable light on our country’s history. 


Biographies of Garibaldi, Cavour and Mazzini, by enthusi- 
astic admirers, are books which no Catholic who unde. - 
stands on what a foundation of treachery and sacrileg. 
modern Italy is built can read without indignation. Auguste 
‘Tournier’s famous life of Napoleon I, which dissects merci- 
lessly the Emperor’s character, has been translated into 
English, and Goldwin Smith’s ‘“‘Reminiscences,” published 
during the past year, proved a great disappointment. It is 
surprising how little there was worth while in the life of 
one who had so many opportunities. In ‘“Talleyrand the 
Man,” by, Mr. Bertrande de Lacombe, and in Richard Wag- 
mer’s autobiography, the general reader will learn more about 
these gifted voluptuaries than can be of any profit to him. 
Unhappily there has been a good market of late for “bio- 
graphical studies” of disreputable men and women of history. 
- Authors and publishers have conspired to serve up in this 
way, the court scandals and royal intrigues of the past four 
hundred years. Such books in many instances prove little 
better than erotic novels. 


Catholic bookshelves have been enriched by a number of 
well-written hagiographies, “The Notre Dame Series” gave 
us St. Patrick, St. Margaret and St. Anselm, and among 
the neat little “Friar Saints” volumes were St. Vincent Fer- 
rer, St. Anthony of Padua, St. John Capistran and St. Pius 
Were Mrs. Balfour prepared a life ct St. Clare) Pather 
Meschler’s St. Aloysius appeared in English, though it is not 
quite up to the level of his other works, and Miss Stackpoole- 
Kenny wrote about St. Charles Borromeo. Several literary 
biographies that appeared should here be mentioned: Lil- 
lian Whiting’s book on the Brownings, for instance, Bret 
Harte’s life, and her father’s tribute to the lamented “John 
Oliver Hobbes,” Mrs. Craigie,” the clever novelist, who became 
a convert to the Catholic Church. 

Having brought to completion the “Modern History” that 
the late Lord Acton projected, the Macmillan Co. have 
recently published the first volume of the “Cambridge 
Medieval History,” a work planned on similar lines by 
Prof. J. B. Bury. The assignment of each chapter or period 
in these histories to a separate scholar, whatever be the 
advantages of the system, involves no doubt a sacrifice of 
unity and consistency. The “Cambridge History of English 
Literature’ which the same house is getting out is now 
half completed. The eighth volume is entitled “Cavalier and 


Puritan.” 


much 


There has been a dearth of Catholic histories in the English 
tongue this past year. Though the first volume of a transla- 
tion of Father Grisar’s “History of Rome and the Popes 
in the Middle Ages” appeared, his monumental work on 
Luther still remains in German. A translation of this book 
and of Father Deniffle’s on the same subject would be an 
effective counterblast to Dr. McGiffert’s and Preserved 
Smith’s recent biographies of the great revolutionist. 
“Among the Algonquins,’ Father Campbell’s third volume 
in the “Pioneer Priests” series, and the late Martin I. 2 
Griffin’s “Catholics and the American Revolution,” are valu- 
able contributions to the history of the Church in this 
country, while Mrs. J. R. Green’s “Irish Nationality,” a 
Protestant’s stern indictment of English misrule, and ‘‘The 
French Revolution,” from the point of view of Hilaire Bel- 
loc, a Catholic democrat, are also notable books of the year. 

Here perhaps is the place to speak in the highest praise 
of the three volumes of “The Catholic Encyclopedia,’ that 
appeared during 1911. Each tome is a treasure-house, a 
pulpit and an armory. Catholics should see that a set of 
this admirable work is placed in every public library in the 
land. As for the eleventh edition of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” which, complete in twenty-eight volumes, was 
launched last year, though it has found unhappily Catholic 
defenders, all who have read in the pages of America the 
proofs given of the anti-Catholic bias of the “Britannica’s” 
editors will understand the attitude that loyal Catholics 
should take toward the work. While encyclopedias are the 
theme, mention should be made of the “Children’s Encyclo- 
pedia,” on which strictures were passed in these columns. 
The editor of the work in a courteous letter expressed his 
gratitude for the criticism, and promised that the second, 
edition of this “Book of Knowledge” would have in it 
nothing to which Catholics could reasonably object. 


A host of minor poets, some of them very minor indeed, 
have been trying to force little rills to flow from Helicon 
for them, but not often with much success. While con- 
siderable music and perfection of form is to be found in 
their verses, the sources of their inspiration smack over- 
of the world and the flesh. Socialism can hardly 
produce a real poet. Rudyard Kipling tried to mingle poetry 
with prose in a new history of England for children, and 
also wrote some serious verses based on the zoological fal- 
lacy that “the female of the species is more deadly than 
the male.” The reviewers have not yet ceased laughing: 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton having succeeded to admiration with 
other literary forms, would try a long poem on King Alfred, 
but met with indifferent success; Father Blunt, a Massachu- 
setts priest, has lately published a little book of verse that 
will bring tears to Irish eyes; Dr. Van Dyke, a favorite 
with magazine readers, has gathered into one volume all 
his songs, while C. E. Wheeler has attempted an Englisn 
Dante in the Florentine’s “terza rima” that won but faint 
applause from the critics, 

Among the year’s books of another character should be 
mentioned the late Dr. Dwight’s “Thoughts of a Catholic 
Anatomist,” which was so favorably received that a second 
edition was soon called for; Canon Sheehan’s “Intellectuals,” 
a new but rather infelicitous departure of that author; Mon- 
signor Benson’s “Christ in the Church,” some discourses he 
delivered during his visit to Boston; “Studies Military and 
Diplomatic,” by Charles Francis Adams, which ruthlessly 
destroy a number of American myths; Henry Osborne Tay- 
lor’s sympathetic examination of “The Medieval Mind,” 
and Mother Stuart’s “Education of Catholic Girls.” 

Books of travel have been numerous but for the most 
part commonplace. China and the awakening East have 
been favorite fields for these writers. Father Currier gave 
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us a priest’s impressions of South America, and the Abbé 
Klein another book on the United States. 

The dramatization of novels has long been a process 
familiar to American theatre-goers. The “novelization” of 
dramas is now becoming quite as common. Even nursery 
books are made from plays like “Peter Pan” and “The Blue 
Bird.” Unfortunately the text, too, of salacious plays can 
be bought at the book stores. 

With regard to the year’s output of novels, their general 
character, it must be said, indicates that the public taste for 
fiction is growing steadily worse. Books that ten years ago 
would be banned and burned are now fearlessly published, 
sold by the «thousands, tolerated and praised. “Realism,” 
which in many instances is merely a soft word for shameless 
writing, is riding the crest of the wave. Radical Socialism 
and filthy animalism are being tirelessly propagated by clever 


novelists, and with a view, apparently, of searing the public 


conscience, the papers abound in interviews with these 
“popular” novelists in which the most pernicious doctrines 
are taught, and opinions ruinous to Christian morality freely 
expressed. From men like Wells and Moore such things, 
perhaps, are to be expected, but even in well-written novels 
like “The Broad Highway” and “The Legacy” that “every- 
body is reading,” there are situations and characters very 
objectionable on the score of propriety. 

Now for some novels that for various reasons are of 
special interest to Catholics. Much was heard in the middle 
of the year about “Marie Claire,’ said to have been written 
by a French seamstress. Though a poor enough perform- 
ance it was zealously puffed by the anti-clerical press to 
create feeling against nuns, and to counteract the influence 
of Bazin’s admirable stories. “Leila,” the book Fogazzaro 
finished just before he died, was announced as the retraction 
of the Modernistic principles set forth in “Il Santo.” It 
would seem, however, that the author’s heart was converted, 
but not his head. A Protestant Modernist is also prominent 
in last year’s fiction, for Mrs. Humphrey Ward intended 
“The Case of Richard Meynel” to be the logical sequel of 
her “Robert Elsmere” of some twenty years ago. 

But “paulo majora canamus,’ John Hurd- 
cott” was universally pronounced to be in its author's hap- 
piest vein. Even the Spectator, which has no weakness for 
things or persons Catholic, praised the story highly and 
quoted from it long extracts. Mgr. Benson published as 
a corrective for his “Lord of the World’ an equally fan- 
tastic tale called “The Dawn of All,’ which was not received 
with much enthusiasm. “The Queen’s Fillet,’ however, 
shows that the pen of Canon Sheehan, though it leaves Ire- 
land for France, does not lose its cunning. Frank H. Spear- 
man, in ‘Robert Kimberly,’ has left us a masterly defense 
of the Church’s position on Marriage, and Mr. Chesterton's 
“Tnnocence of Father Brown” makes a priest the hero of 
a volume of detective stories. The late Marion Crawford, 
whose posthumous works are now being edited, has given his 
readers a grewsome collection of tales in “Wandering 
Ghosts,” and Kathleen Norris has called a wholesome little 
story “Mother.” 

Even from this: imperfect view of the year’s books Cath- 
olics will observe that numerous works are being published 
that they should read. It is of the highest importance, 
moreover, that our boys and girls should be trained to enjoy 
good authors. Parents, teachers or pastors who are in a 
position to direct the reading of the young, may find here 
a field for their zeal. For though a bad book is a lasting 
evil, a good book, be it also remembered, is an enduring 
blessing, and we should encourage the multiplication of such 
blessings. 


Ayscough’s 


WALTER DwIcHT, S.J. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Socialism and the Workingman. By R. Fullerton, B.D., B.C.L. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. Net $1.20. , 

Studies in the History of Classical Teaching. By the Rev. T. Corcoran, 
S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. Net $2.75. / 

Good Women of Erin. By Alice Dease. New York: Benziger Brothers- 
Net 60 cents. 

The Leaves of the Tree. 
3enson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Culled Violets. By Rev. John Francis McShane. 
gettine Press. = : 

A Spiritual Calendar. A Selection of Thoughts for Every Day in the Year- 
New York: Benziger Brothers. Net 45 cents. ae . 

Cantate. A Collection of English and Latin Hymns, Six Gregorian Masses, 
including the Requiem, the Responses at High Mass, Benediction Service, 
Te Deum. Vatican Edition. Compiled by John Singenberger. New 
York: Frederick Pustet & Co. Net 35 cents. 


Studies in Biography. By Arthur Christopher 
Net $1.50. 1 
Indianapolis: The Brid- 


Pamph lets: 


The Demoralization of College Life. Report of an Investigation at Har- 
vard and a Reply to My Critics. By R. T. Crane. Chicago, II. 

The Futility of Technical Schools. An Address to College Students. By 
RT. Crane. (Chicago, Tl: \ ‘ 

The Futility of Higher Schooling. 
R, I Crane, ‘Chicago; iit 

Better Than Sacrifice. A Play for Children. 
R. & T. Washbourne. : 

The Holy Mass. Popularly Explained by the Very Rev. Eugene Vandeur, 
D.D., O.S.B. London: R. & T. Washbourne. 


An Address to College Sindents. By 


By Gerard Marly. London: 


Latin Publications: 


Tridentini Resti- 
Clementis VIIT. 
New York: 


Missale 
tutum; S. 
Urbani VIII. 


Romanum. Ex Drecreto Sacrosancti Concilii 

PII V. Pontificis Maximi Jussu  Editum; 

Et Leonis XIII. Auctoritate Recognitum. 
Frederick Pustet & Co. Net $10.00. 

Vita D. N. Jesu Christi. Auctore J. B. Lohmann, S.J. 
V. Cathrein, S.J. New York: Frederick Pustet & Co. 
Morocco $1.00. 


Latine Reddita a 
Cloth 60 cents. 


German Publications: 


Praxis. Ubungen fiir die Festtage und Festzeiten des Kirchenjahres- 
Von Caroline Frelin yon Andrian-Werburg. New York: Frederick Pustet 
& Co. Net 80 cents. 

Mein Lichtlein vor dem Tabernakel in Gebeten, 
Lesungen auf die Sieben Sakraments-Donnerstage. 
New York: 


Betrachtungen. und 
} Von Anton de Waal. 
Frederick Pustet & Com Net 50 cents. 


THE EDUCATIONAL YEAR 


In his message to the American people on the occasion of the 
celebration of his jubilee as a priest Cardinal Gibbons, who has 
ever been a sturdy advocate of religious education, declared one 
of the greatest evils that threaten our American civilization to be 
that which “arises from our mutilated and defective system 
of public school education.” He reminds us that “God has given 
us a heart to be formed to virtue as well as a head to be en- 
lightened. By secular education we improve the mind; by re- 
ligious training we direct the heart’; and he quoted the words 
of the Protestant Guizot, who says: “In order to make popular 
education truly good and socially useful, it must be funda- 
mentally religious. It is necessary that rational educa- 
tion should be given and received in the midst of a religious 
atmosphere, and that religious impressions and religicus ob- 
servances should penetrate into all its parts.” 

Pee ea 

Probably the most striking feature of educational progress 
during the year just closed is the accumulating evidence of a 
widespread acceptance of the Cardinal’s judgment. Catholics, 
to be sure, have never faltered in their advocacy of the need of 
the religious element in education—elementary and advanced. 
But they are now by no means alone in the struggle. The 
Protestant Episcopalians and the Lutherans are ardent in the 
development of their own parochial schools; prominent divines 
of the Episcopal, Presbyterian and other Churches have de- 
clared frequently during the year their dissatisfaction with the 
present system of public schools because religious instruction 
is not given in them; and just recently the publication of Mr. 
Coler’s pamphlets, “Socialism in the School” and “The Residuary 
Sect,” and the gratifying welcome they have met among non- 
Catholics give excellent proofs that the furtherance of religious 
training in our common schools is a project which appeals 
strongly to an ever growing multitude outside the Catholic 
Church, 
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Mr. Coler may have been partially impelled to adopt his stand 
because of the growing influence of Socialism in the common 
schools; others find the sufficient reason of their change of heart 
in the shocking increase of juvenile criminality in recent years; 
prominent,representatives at the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Convention in San Francisco last summer lamented the 
fact that civic sloth and general depravity are common through- 
out the country because the schools fail to train for citizenship, 
and the contention was voiced that the present pressing problem 
in education is to arouse in the life of each person dealing with 
children the conviction that the moral and religious development 
of the child is an immediate necessity. Whatever be the reason 
of the change, there has been during the past year a marked 
tendency to admit that, setting aside other beneficent results the 
popular school system in vogue among us has produced, it has 
failed in what is fundamental, because it has failed to promote 
either directly or indirectly an elevating force that is the leaven 
of civilization and the marrow of good citizenship. 


The year has been more than ordinarily marked by criticism 
of the common school methods in vogue among us from another 
viewpoint as well. Early in summer the Sage Foundation in- 
vestigators published a report attacking the public school system 
fundamentally, and from its own statistics showing it to be not 
“free” and not an institution of “general” utility and benefit. 
Schoolmen who look for more than superficial merit and excel- 
lency arraigned its teaching, pointing out that the tendency it 
shows to smooth from the path of children every semblance of 
difficulty and obstacle is a deplorable departure from the A B C 
of character formation and training. What will be deemed un- 
kindest of all, ethical teachers of certain views have not hesitated 
to proclaim the undemocracy of the present public school system. 
Educationists at home and abroad condemn the lack of thorough- 
ness in the instruction given, and affirm that the system has not 
kept pace with the progress of the age or country, and that 
relatively it is falling behind and does not meet our needs as 
well as did the school system of a hundred years ago. As a 
general rule, says an Oxford tutor, basing his judgment on the 
training of Rhodes scholars entering that University, “those 
who have come to us know nothing well, but know something 
about a great many things—the kind of knowledge one might 
get from attending public lectures. Their training in America 
appears to have encouraged smattering in a large number of sub- 
jects.” 

Doctor Andrew West, Dean of the Graduate School of the 
Princeton University, finds the reason of this deficiency to be 
“the eagernes impelling the leaders of a movement that looks to 
the ‘immediately useful’ if not as the sole end of education, at 
least as the chief and most desirable purpose of school training.” 
His paper, criticising the intemperate manner in which the ad- 
vocates of “vocational” training in schools are pushing the 
claims of this particular hobby is one of the most readable bro- 
chures offered to educators during the past year, 


Meantime our Catholic educators are manifesting their wonted 
keen interest in the cause of religious education and are assidu- 
ous in their efforts to meet and solve the problems of Catholic 
Education, elementary, secondary and higher. A particularly 
agreeable fact chronicled during the year was the effort made 
by a strongly organized body of laymen to set aside the charge 


that the subject of secondary and higher education of Catholic: 


youth has not received from the Catholic laity the attention and 
study commensurate with its importance. During the meeting of 
the National Council of the Knights of Columbus in 1910, a com- 
mittee on higher education was named, with instructions to re- 
port to the full body at the meeting to be held in Detroit in 1911. 
The committee was requested “to inquire diligently into the best 


means of interesting the Catholic public in the matter of chairs, 
scholarships, original foundations and cost of maintenance of 
Catholic institutions of higher education, all to the general end 
that Catholic education may be brought closer to the homes of 
our people and that there may be within the shortest possible 
time at least one Catholic High School in every town, one Cath- 
olic College in every diocese, and one Catholic University im 
every archdiocese in the land.” 
1K aK K 

The report presented by this committee to the National Coun- 
cil asembled at Detroit, August 1-3 last year, must make interest- 
ing reading for those Catholics who, whatever be the reason, are 
not aware of the work their fellow-Catholics are doing and 
“who sometimes in their ignorance conclude that nothing is. 
being done because they know nothing of it.” It speaks of the 
excellent standard of scholarship maintained in our universities, 
colleges, academies and high schools, and quite frankly proclaims. 
as the result of the committee’s thorough investigation: “At the 
present time then there is no excuse for the sending of Catholic 
young men and women to secular institutions on the score that 
they are likely to get in them a better education. It is possible 
in some of the technical branches of university work this may be 
true, though even that is doubtful for most of them, but in all 
that makes for a liberal education Catholic institutions are at 
the present time doing at least as good work and probably better 
than corresponding secular institutions.” 


Regarding the Catholic Educational Association meeting held 
in Chicago last July, Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of 
Toledo, thus voiced the common sentiment of those who were 
present at its sessions: “Our object—to bring all our educational 
forces of the country together upon a basis of intelligent co- 
operation with the definite purpose of imprinting Catholic thought 
upon education in every branch—from the elementary school to 
the university and seminary—never has been defined more 
clearly than in this convention.” Probably the most important 
expression of Catholic educational principle during the meeting 
was the condemnation of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. The resolution agreed upon declares: 
“that a marked tendency toward monopoly of education exists, 
and that methods and systems which have prevailed in Americar 
industrial life should not be introduced into the field of educa- 
tion.” 

Abroad Catholics are proving themselves wide awake to the 
duties laid upon them because of the anti-religious trend of 
educational legislation everywhere. In Italy, Spain and Germany 
the faithful are organizing to meet the situation created by the 
demands of secularists; in France, where the onslaught has been 
apparently completely successful, free religious schools are being 
opened throughout the land, and the bishops are meeting the 
problem of securing trained teachers for them, In Bordeaux a 
society has been established whose purpose it is to collect funds 
to pay the expenses of young Catholics desiring to consecrate 
themselves to the teaching profession in religious schools while 
they are pursuing the academic courses necessary to win required 
teaching certificates and literary degrees. In distant Australia 
the late Cardinal Moran had occasion shortly before his death 
to describe the attitude of Catholics of that land on the school 
question. It was not one of opposition, he claimed, to public 
schools, but, he continued: “We erected our schools, have carried 
them on, and are determined to do so, to uphold our Catholic 
principles and to preserve the faith of our children.” An attitude 
not unlike that of our own here in America. 


The year brought forth the ustial reports of the Reverend Su- 
perintendents of Schools in the different dioceses,—practically 
every one of them marking gratifying progress. Scarcely a dio- 
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cese in the States failed to add to its parochial school buildings, 
-and the new edifices compare very favorably with school build- 
ings erected from the public funds. The Students’ Eucharistic 
League, an organization formed in Chicago to encourage fre- 
quent Communions among young people attending school, has 
had a singularly successful career and is now, after scarcely a 
year’s existence, achieving excellent results in schools and col- 


Manone 


leges everywhere, 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR 


According to the tables compiled for the “Catholic Di- 
rectory,’ there were in the continental United States at the 
opening of 1911 14,618,761 Catholics, a gain of 271,734 over 
the figures of 1910. Adding the number of Catholics in the 
Philippines, in Porto Rico and the Hawaiian Islands, the 
grand total of Catholics under the Stars and Stripes was 
22,886,027. 

His Holiness, Pius X, appointed the following bishops for 
the Armenian Catholics: the Most Rev. Avedis Arpiarian; 
‘titular Archbishop of Anazarbe and Bishop of Marasch; the 
Right Rev. Joseph Rokossian, auxiliary bishop to the Most 
Rev. Paul Terzian, the Armenian Patriarch; the Most Rev. 
Ignatius Maloyan, Archbishop of Mardin; the Right Rev. 
Joseph Melchisedechian, Bishop of Erzeroum; the Right 
Rey. James Topuzian, Bishop of Mouch; the Right Rev. 
Paul Kertikian, Bishop of Adana; the Right Rev. Gregory 
Bahabanian, Bishop of Cesarea; the Right Rev. John Couzian, 
Bishop of Alexandria, and the Right Rev. John Nazalian, 
Bishop of Trebizonde. 

A number of vacant sees were filled during the year and 
several auxiliary bishops appointed. The Rt, Rev. Edmond 
PF. Prendergast, Auxiliary Bishop of Philadelphia, succeeded 
the Most Rev. Archbishop Ryan in the Archiepiscopal See, 
and the Rt. Rev. Bishop James J. Keene, of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
was promoted to the Archbishopric of Dubuque; the Rt. 
Rev. Edward’ D. Kelly, D.D., was consecrated Auxiliary 
Bishop of Detroit, and the Rt, Rev. John Ward, Bishop of 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Other appointments were: the Rt. 
Rev. Joseph Patrick Lynch, D.D., Bishop of Dallas, Texas; 
the Rt. Rev. J. Henry Tihen, Bishop of Lincoln, Nebraska; 
the Rt. Rev. John E. Gunn, S.M., Bishop of Natchez; the Rt. 
Rev. Michael O’Doherty, Bishop of Zamboanga, Philippine 
Islands; the Rt. Rev. Auxiliary Bishop Joseph B. Schrembs, 
of Grand Rapids, first Bishop of Toledo, Ohio; the Rt. Rev. 
Mista Mesiayal, WiG. Auxiliary Bishop of New Orleans: 
the Rt. Rev. O. E. Mathien, D.D., former rector of Laval 
University, first Bishop of Regina, the capital of Saskatche- 
wan; the Most Rev. Michael Joseph Spratt, Archbishop of 
Kingston. 

One of the most important and far-reaching Pontifical 
acts of the year was the Motu Proprio, “Quo magis,’ by 
which his Holiness perfected in the Seraphic Order the 
union begun by Pope Leo XIII and therefore called the 
Leonine Union. Under date of October 23, the Sovereign 
Pontiff prescribed certain rules and regulations which, while 
not touching the substance of the Franciscan rule, will go 
far towards increasing the efficiency of an Order which has 
been for seven hundred years an immense power for good 
in the Church. 

The decree reorganizes the central administration at Rome 
and abolishes the privileges and honors which, by custom 
or capitular enactments, were allowed to all who had held 
certain provincial or general offices. Only former Ministers 
General and Procurators General retain an honorary pre- 
cedence throughout the Order. For the highest offices, elec- 
tion for a third term requires the express sanction of the 
Holy See. In provincial elections, there must be a partial 


change of advisers after a term of three years; and again 
an election for a third term must be specially authorized 
by Rome. Local superiors may not serve a second term 
of three years in the same house unless authorized by the 
Minister General; nor may they serve a third term in a 
different house without his permission; for a fourth term, 
recourse must be had to the Holy See. A period of six 
months is allowed within which the custom is to be accom- 
modated to this decree. 

That His Holiness, Pius X, watches with close interest 
and immense satisfaction the wonderful progress of the 
Church in the United States, was shown in several instances 
during the year. As the Representative of the Prince of 
Peace he was quick to recognize the importance of the In- 
ternational Peace Movement, gladly lending the weight. of 
his authority to those who are striving to realize this most 
beneficent purpose, and in an autograph letter to the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, Mgr. Falconio, applauding the lead taken in 
this movement by the United States. 

The Holy Father addressed another letter of more than 
personal interest to the Rev. Dr, Charles Grannan, member 
of the Biblical Commission, in recognition of the great zeal 
displayed by him for the welfare cf the South American 
College in Rome, and for the preparation therein of worthy 
priests for the churches of America. To the hierarchy of 
Canada His Holiness’ sent a letter approving the decrees 
of the First Plenary Council, and congratulating them on 
the Montreal Eucharistic Congress. Two important letters 
were transmitted by the former Apostolic Delegate, now Car- 
dinal Falconio, for publication in America, the first affrming 
the application to this country of the Decree “Maxima Curale 
which deals with the removal of parish priests, and the 
second sanctioning the use of the National Flag in the 
Church during religious ceremonies. 


The new Apostolic Delegate for Canada and Newfound- 
land, his Excellency, the Most Rev. Pellegrino Francesco 
Stagni, O.S.M., Archbishop of Aquila, Italy, arrived in Ot- 
tawa, Can., March 24. St. Charles’ College, near Ellicott 
City, Md., the nursery of many priests and bishops, was 
destroyed by fire on Match 16, and more than two hundred 
students, a faculty of twenty-five and twenty-seven Sister. 
of Providence sought temporary shelter elsewhere. Fire 
destroyed also St. Boniface’s Industrial School, at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, involving a loss of $125,000. In Boston, June 
4-7, the Society of St. Vincent de Paul held its annual na- 
tional conference, at which unanimous approval was given 
of the plan for the reorganization of the Society: 

The civic demonstration which Baltimore witnessed on 
June 6, in honor of James, Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of 
Baltimore, was such as had never been given before to a 
living prelate of any church in this country. Twenty-five 
thousand of his fellow-citizens filled the great assembly hall 
and crowded the galleries. Addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Taft, Vice-President Sherman, ex-President Roosevelt, 
Senator Elihu Root of New York, Mr. James Bryce, the 
British Ambassador, Speaker Clark, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, former Speaker Cannon, Mayor Preston, of Bal- 
timore, and His Eminence, the Cardinal. Chief Justice 
White, of the United States Supreme Court made a trip from 
New Orleans in order to attend the exercises, and Governor 
Crowthers, of Maryland, was the presiding officer. In ad- 
dition members of the Cabinet, Justices of the Supreme 
Court, Ambassadors and Ministers plenipotentiary, Gover- 
nors of States, members of Maryland’s highest courts, its 
legislature, the Baltimore City Council, and 400 of Maryland’s 
most distinguished sons, public officers, soldiers, sailors, 
judges, journalists, barristers, bankers, merchants, manu- 
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facturers, college presidents, scientists joined in the public 
manifestation of their respect and admiration’ for the 
Church’s great prelate and the nation’s great, not to say 
foremost, citizen. The occasion that called forth this demon- 
stration was the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
His Eminence’s priesthood and the twenty-fifth of his car- 
dinalate. 


The annual report of the Knights of Columbus, assembled 
in annyal convention in Detroit on August 4, showed that 
the membership of the order aggregated 256,000, a net gain 
of 18,015 for the year. The Tenth National Convention 
of the American Fedetation of Catholic Societies was held 
in Columbus, Ohio, in the last week of August. It may 
be said of previous conventions of the Federation and with 
special emphasis of the tenth that there can be no doubt 
of the widespread and lasting influence which the earnest 
men and women, who came from every part of the Union, 
must exert in strengthening the foundations of law, order 
and religion in the entire country. The Fifth National 
Priests’ Eucharistic Congress in Cincinnati, September 28 to 
October 1, was attended by many archbishops and bishops and 
hundreds of the clergy from all parts of the country. The 
first National Eucharistic Congress in the United States 
dates back to 1901. That and the succeeding congresses have 
helped immensely to arouse and increase the devotion to 
the Holy Eucharist in the hearts of priests and people. 
The Holy Name. Societies, whose growth throughout the 
country has been steady for several years, added a new 
significance to the expression “the year of Our Lord 1911,” 
by summoning a first national congress of delegates, who 
met in Baltimore October 16-18. 


The fifty-sixth General Convention of the Central Verein took 
place at Chicago during the week commencing September 10. 
It was attended by a large number of delegates and was espe- 
cially noteworthy for the words of commendation and confidence 
received from members of the hierarchy and from the Apos- 
tolic Delegate. During the sessions Mr. Joseph Frey, of New 
York, was elected president. Two very important steps were 
taken at these meetings: the founding of a National Women’s 
Association and the adoption of a resolution for the establish- 
ment of a house of social studies. Considerable activity has 
already been shown in hastening the fulfilment of both these 
projects. The Catholic social propaganda has in the meantime 
been carried on effectively by the official organ of the Central 
Verein, the Central-Blatt and Social Justice, which is doing ex- 
cellent service in the cause of social reform, as well as by the 
progressive Catholic German-American. 


Cardinal Gibbons, on Columbus Day, blessed the corner- 
stone of the new Cardinal Gibbons’ Memorial Hall, to be 
built in honor of his jubilee at the Catholic University of 
Washington. Three days later the religious celebration of 
his jubilee was begun in Baltimore. Nothing was wanting 
to make the event in its religious aspect one of the most 
impressive tributes paid to an American prelate. The chief 
features of the occasion were the solemn services in the 
Cathedral, the procession of the clergy and the parade 
through the principal streets of the city of 30,000 men, in 
which were Knights of Columbus, Holy Name Organiza- 
tions and Catholic societies from well nigh all the parishes 
in the archdiocese. Cardinal week furnished a glorious page 
to the Church annals of Baltimore. 


The announcement on October 30 that the Holy Father 
would, on November 27, elevate to the Cardinalate with other 
distinguished dignitaries the Most Reverend Diomede Fal- 


conio, Apostolic Delegate for the United States, the Most 
Reverend John M. Farley, Archbishop of New York, and 
the Most Reverend William H. O’Connell, of Boston, sent 
a thrill of pleasure through the Catholics of the United 
States. The three American Cardinals designate repaired 
to Rome, where with most of the other newly appointed 
members of the Sacred College they received with befitting 
ceremony the insignia of their high offices. 


Several distinguished members of the hierarchy were called 
to their reward. Archbishop Ryan, the golden-tongue4 
orator of the American hierarchy, and most beloved of 
prelates, died peacefully in Philadelphia on February 11. No 
Bishop of the American Church was more highly esteemed 
during life and none whose death was more sincerely de- 
plored. Besides the revered Archbishop of- Philadelphia, 
death summoned the Right Rev. Thomas Bonacum, for 
twenty-three years Bishop of the diocese of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; the Right Rev. Thomas Heslin, D.D., Bishop of 
Natchez; the Right Rev. John Anthony Forest, Bishop of 
San Antonio, Texas; the Right Rev. Augustine Van de 
Vyver, D.D., Bishop of Richmond, Va.; the Right Rev. 
Peter Verdaguer, Vicar Apostolic of Brownsville, Texas, 
and the Most Rev. Ambrose Agius, O.S.B., Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the Philippines. Canada lost the Most Rev. 
Fergus Patrick McEvay, Archbishop of ‘Toronto; and his 
predecessor in that see, the Most Rev. Denis O’Connor, 
(ES. 1B In the English-speaking world abroad the Church 
mourned the loss of the Most Rev. John Colgan, Archbishop 
of Madras, and His Eminence, Cardinal Patrick Francis 
Moran, Archbishop of Sydney. 

To this list should be added from the clergy and religious 
of the United States and Canada the Right Rev. Mer. Dennis 
J. Flynn, LL.D., President Emeritus of Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Emmitsburg, Md.; the Very Rev. Mgr. William J. 
White, .D.D., Superior of Charities for the Diocese of 
Brooklyn; Rt. Reverend Mgr. Charles J. Kelley, of the 
Newark diocese, and Rt. Rev. Mgr. Anthony Lammel, of 
New York; the Very Rev. James McGill, C.M., ex-Provincial - 
of the Eastern province of the Congregation of the Mission, 
who died in Philadelphia in his 84th year; the Very Rev. 
Joseph Butler, O.F.M., President of St. Bonaventute’s Col- 
lege and Seminary, Allegany, N. Y.; Very Rev. P. Ubaldus, 
Provincial of the Italian Franciscans; the Rt. Rev. T. J. 
Capel and the Rev. Dr, Teefy, C.S.B., of Toronto, chief 
editorial writer of the Catholic Record. 

The Very Rev. Mother Josephine Digby, Superior-General 
of the Society of the Sacred Heart, died after a short ill- 
ness at Ixelles, Brussels; and the Rev. Mother Sarah Jones, 
who for many years held important offices in connection 
with Rev. Mother Hardey, and whom she succeeded as 
Vicar in 1873; Mother M. Rose Whitty, O.S.D., the founder 
of the Dominican Convent at Port Elizabeth, South Africa, 
who a year ago celebrated her diamond jubilee, the sixtieth 
anniversary of her religious profession, and received on that 
occasion a special blessing from the Holy Father; and the 
Rev. Mother Victorine, of Toronto, Canada, Superior-Gen- 
eral of the Loretto Nuns in North America. 

Among the Catholic laymen of note whose deaths oc- 
curred during the year were John Lee Carroll, former 
Governor of Maryland, the great-grandson of Charles Car- 
roll, of Carrollton; John B. McDonald, builder of New York’s 
subway; the Hon. Désiré Girouard, Senior member of the 
Supreme Court of Canada; the Rt. Hon. Sir Elzéar Tasch- 
ereau, once Chief Justice of Canada, whose works on legal 
procedure have become handbooks for the profession; John 
La Farge, artist, whose inventions in the making of stained 
glass windows have revolutionized the art, and who in this 
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branch attained world-wide recognition; Richard H. Clarke, 
LL.D., historian, Georgetown’s oldest graduate, and one oi 
the oldest members of the. New York bar; Bruno Oscar 
Klein, of New York, well known to the musical fraternity; 
the Marquis Charles J. de Bouthillier-Chauvigny and Dir. 
Thomas Dwight, lecturer in French history and Professor of 
Anatomy respectively, at Harvard University; Ex-Minister 
Herbert G, Squiers; Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, in- 
defatigable writer and editor; Professor William C. Robin- 
son, dean of the Law School of the Catholic University 
of America; Charles F. Smith, of Montreal, a man who 
represented in public and private life the highest type of 
Christian layman, and Rear-Admiral James Hoban Sands, 
Superintendent of the Naval Academy from 1905 to 1907. 

The Society of Jesus lost from its ranks several distin- 
guished sons. The Rev. Francis X. Brady, President of 
Loyola College, Baltimore; the Rev. Charles De Smedt, 
known the world over as head of the Bollandists; the Very 
Rey. John Francis O’Connor, Provincial of the New Orleans 
province; the Rev. James Doonan, former President of 
Georgetown University; the Rev. Joseph M. Hornung, Presi- 
dent of Sacred Heart College, Prairie du Chien, Wis.; Rt. 
Rev. Charles Gordon, former Vicar Apostolic of Jamaica; 
the Very Rev. John P. Frieden, President of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, and formerly Provincial first of the Missouri 
Province and later of California; and the Rev. Edward J. 
Allen, one time President of St. Ignatius College, San 
Francisco, 


Among the year’s happenings in which Catholics took part 
was the celebration of the bi-centenary of the foundation 
of the city of Mobile, which opened with an imposing re- 
ligious ceremony in the stately Cathedral of that city, His 
Eminence Cardinal Gibbons presiding in the sanctuary. The 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Shaw, of San Antonio, Texas, was the 
celebrant at the pontifical Mass of thanksgiving. 


A semi-religious movement full of bright promise was 
started by the formation of the Laymen’s League for Re- 
treats and Social Studies, with His Eminence Cardinal Far- 
ley as hononary president, and the bishops of Brooklyn, 
Newark and Trenton as honorary vice-president’s. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to combat the anti-religious 
theories of the Socialist propaganda by the extension of the 
“retreats movement,” begun two years ago, and the estab- 
lishment of regular courses of systematic study by Catholic 
laymen of social questions and modern apologetics. A later 
development was the publication of a monthly review, The Com- 
mon Cause, 


The Rev. John J. Dunn, the New York Diocesan 
Director of the Propagation of the Faith, announced the 
establishment of the Catholic Foreign Missionary Seminary 
of America, the founders and directors of which received 
the Apostolic Blessing of the Holy Father. Temporary 
quarters were’ opened at Hawthorne, N. Y. 


The Most Rev. John Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul, was 
ordained a priest on December 21, 1861. In deference to his 
expressed wish there was no public recognition of the Arch- 
bishop’s jubilee. All the same the anniversary forms a 
fitting climax to the record of ecclesiastic events which have 
given unusual distinction to the year of grace 1911. 


The Second National Catholic. Congress in England 
opened at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on August 4. The Congress 
throughout consisted of elaborate church services, great 


public meetings, sermons and speeches from prominent ec- 
clesiastics and the foremost lay leaders of Catholic thought 
in Great Britain. The Congress strongly protested against 
the interference of the Board of Education with the freedom 
of religious instruction in existing Catholic secondary 
schools. The Most Rev. Francis Bourne, Archbishop of 
Westminster, was elevated to the Cardinalate. ~ New. ecclesi- 
astical provinces were created at Birmingham and _ Liver- 
pool, and the present Bishops of Birmingham and Liverpool 
raised to the archiepiscopal dignity. The Archbishop of 
Birmingham has as suffragans the Bishops of Clifton, 
Menevia, Newport, Plymouth, and Shrewsbury. The suf- 
fragans of the Archbishop of Liverpool are the Bishops of 
Hexham and Newcastle, Middlesbrough, Leeds and Salford. 
The Archbishop of Westminster remains the Metropolitan 
of the Sees of Northampton, Nottingham, Portsmouth and 
Southwark, and is granted precedence over all the other 
archbishops and Bishops, with the right to convoke and 
preside at all meetings of the hierarchy, to act as representa- 
tive of the episcopate in all official negotiations with the 
Government, and to the use of the throne, pallium and 
archiepiscopal cross throughout the whole of England and 
Wales. 


Among many other indications that ecclesiastical Ireland is 
abreast of the times and readysfor the new conditions incident 
to self-government, is the significant fact that some two hundred 
of the present students of Maynooth received recently the Uni- 
versity Degree of -B.A., having passed examinations for four 
consecutive years-in advance courses of arts and sciences. Of 
Maynooth’s publications the Ecclesiastical Record and the Theo- 
logical Quarterly are ranked with the most learned and scholarly 
of their kind, and Columba, a magazine conducted by the stu- 
dents in the Irish language, is highly regarded by Gaelic scholars. 
Besides Maynooth there are seminaries and colleges in nearly 
every diocese that prepare students for the home and foreign 
missions, and it has been calculated that there are more priests 
and religious now leaving Ireland, and covering a wider terri- 
tory, than any time since the days of Columbanus. Most of the 
apostolic students of Mungret College go to China, India and 
Japan, : 

A recent incident links Irish apostolicity of the present with 
the past. Cardinal Logue, visiting America about a year ago, 
pontificated at St. Patrick’s Church, Montreal, during the Eu- 
charistic Congress, assisted at the consecration of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, and in the churches, congregations, re- 
ligious teachers and workers saw, wherever he went, the fruits 
of Irish faith and zeal. This year, on his way to Rome to wit- 
ness the elevation of Cardinal Farley, a native of his pri- 
matial See of Armagh, to the Sacred College, he stopped at 
Bobbio, on the feast of St. Columbanus, its patron, ‘and conse- 
crated the new marble altar which he had had erected at his 
own expense over the remains of the great Irish missionary 
and religious founder. A manifesto posted in all the streets 
invited the citizens to honor the Primate who brought Ireland’s 
greetings to Bobbio, “where, thirteen centuries ago, St. Colum- 
banus, most illustrious of Irishmen, inaugurated a watchtower 
of faith and civilization.” The local paper describes the Car- 
dinal’s progress “through a sea of people” and his enthusiastic 
reception by the bishop, clergy and populace, and prints a letter 
from the Bishop of Bobbio thanking the Cardinal and Ireland 
for the past service and the present honor, and offering the cus- 
tody of St. Columbanus’ shrine to an Irish Community. Car- 
dinal Logue had the pleasure of seeing Ireland’s representation 
in the Sacred College greatly increased, It now includes Car- 
dinals Logue, Gibbons, Farley and O’Connell, who are alto- 


gether, and Cardinals Bourne and Merry del Val, who are partly, 
of Irish blood. 
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Heart Sanitarium 


j FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 


Unsurpassed results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 
and Stomach troubles. No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 
taken. A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
conditions. Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander Gymna- 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. Gaited 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 
track connected by tunnel with bath department. 17-acre park. 


: 8 HA A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services to the patients. ; 
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Is universally recognized as the Standard 
by which all others are judged. 


452 FIFTH AVE. 
(Cor. 40th St.) 


161 BROADWAY. 
(Singer Building) . 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 
(Sth Ave, & 23d St.) 


2 O’BEIRNE BROTHERS : WITH GLAGIER WINDOW DECORATION 


Outfifters to Schools, Institutions and iit ae z Stained ; Glass Effects 
Hospitals for everything in CHINA, on Ordinary Windows 


GLASSWARE, Cutlery, Cooking 

Utensils and Sundries used in the Suitable for Residence 

dining room and Kitchen. Churches and Schools 
2 : as 3 Special Ecclesiastical Designs 


. cow Write To-day for Booklet 6 
Address WM. B. QUAILE, 752 Broadway, New York 
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Your inspection is invited or our rep- 
resentative will call upon request 


317-319 West 42d Street 
Tel. 1177 Bryant New York City 
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For Entrances, Corridors or Floor-Spaces 
_ Exposed to Hard Service, Dirt or Wet 


Cary’s Everlasting 
Flexible Steel Mats 


None so Clean, Durable and Sanitary for 
Churches, Hotels, Apartment Houses, Banks, 
Stores, Restaurants and Public Buildings 


The United States 
Government uses 
and specifies 
for this mat 

in all their 
Buildings. 


Made of the 
Best Cold Rolled 
Steel. Rust Proof 
Reversible, Self- 


Cleaning. PATENTED 
IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND FOREIGN 


Made in rolls and eight regular COUNTRIES. 


sizes. Special sizes to order. 
Among the Churches which we have equipped with our mat are the 
CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF MERCY, FORDHAM, N. Y., with 270 square feet; ST. 
CECILIA’S CHURCH, NEW YORK, with nearly 400 square feet,and we have put over 
900 square feet in ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH and SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Circular upon request. CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THESE? (Telephone Worth 1445) 


CARY MANUFACTURING CO. - — 19 to 23 Roosevelt St, New York 


Protect Your Holiday Books 


Provide a suitable place to keep the books 
given you, where they will be instantly access- 
ible and always free from dust and dirt. 


Start with one or more GlobeSWernicke units 
and add other units during succeeding years as 
your books accumulate. 


Globe“Wernicke 


Bookcases 


without exposed metal ends 


Certain designs may be obtained without the 
metal interlocking device that shows their sectional 
construction. 'These have the appearance of the solid 
bookcase, retain all the advantaces of the unit system, 
provide for future editions of extra units and are al- 
ways obtainable in finishes to match original purchases. 

Sold by 1500 authorized agencies. Where 
not represented, goods will be shipped on approval, 
freight prepaid. 

The “Blue Book of Fiction” Free 
It contains a comprehensive list of good, wholesome 
novels published in English, selected from the world’s 
greatest writers of fiction, by Hamilton W. Mabie. 

A copy. of this helpful, instructive book, 
together with the Globe-Wernicke Bookcase Catalo 
containing many beautiful suggestions for Individua 
and home libraries will be mailed free on request. 

Address Dept. AA 


The Globe “Wernicke Cy. Cincinnati 


MENEELY BELL CO 
179 BROAGWIAYK, city, 
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DENTISTRY 


Loose teeth tightened by a new process; teeth 
without plates. Extracting avoided.  High-class 
and up-to-date dentistry in all branches at reason- 
able prices. 


DRS. BURKE & BURKE 
DENTISTS 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


“PIONEER PRIESTS OF NORTH AMERICA” 


BY VIHE- REVSTHOMAS. J CAMPBE Vise 
SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER ~ 


VOLUME I 
Among the Iroquois 


His Eminence, Cardinal Farley, says: 

“Will fill a want often felt by so 
many of the clergy and laity who love 
to learn everything about the genesis 
of the Church in our State.” 


His Eminence, Cardinal Falconio, says: 
“From it our people will learn how 

to appreciate the great work done by 

those noble and saintly pioneers.” 


VOLUME II 
Among the Hurons 


Current Literature Says: 

“Father Campbell does not confine 
himself to perfunctory narrative. He 
tells with vivid pen of reckless risks, 
hair-breadth escapes, captures, and in- 
credible sufferings, each following an- 
. . These 


men, and a host of others, counted it a 


other in quick succession. . 


privilege to die for their faith.” 


VOLUME III 
Among the Algonquins 


N. Y. Evening Sun: 

“Altogether it is a splendid volume 
that Father Campbell has produced. 
To those of the same faith as the pio- 
neer priests whose lives it relates, it 
should prove no less edifying than ab- 
sorbing. But even to those of other 
persuasion, ‘Among the Algonquins’ 
offers an opportunity for serious and 
interesting reading, where solid his- 
torical worth is matched by charm of 
style and vigor of conception.” 


These Three Volumes, $5.00 prepaid 
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MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY, Religious of the Sacred Heart, {809—1886 


With an Introduction by the REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


440 Pages. 


16 Illustrations. 


Price, $2.00 prepaid. 


“A book sure to do good and sure to give pleasure.”—The Ave Maria. 


“A book of special religious interest.”—N. Y. World. 


PILGRIM WALKS IN ROME 


Tuirp Eprtion ENLARGED, 


A Guide to the Holy Places and Vicinity 
By P. J. CHANDLERY, S.J. 


There are eighty illustrations. The book contains now 
504 pages, twenty of which are given to an exhaustive index. 
A map of the city of Rome and plans of the old St. Peter’s 
and of the present basilica are very valuable to the tourist. 
Press-work, paper, binding, illustrations, are all that can be 
desired. The book must become the classical guide-book 
for Rome, and those who may never have the good fortune 
to visit the holy city should learn to make pilgrimages to its 
temples and shrines by the aid of “Pilgrim Walks.” 


$1.25 Prepaid 


ISAAC JOGUES 


Discoverer of Lake George 
By the Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
Aside from its Historical value it presents a vivid 
pen picture of a saintly and heroic missionary, with 
all the stirring setting of early pioneer days. 


55 PAaGEs 9 ILLUSTRATIONS = 


EDITION DE LUXE 


Full flexible green cowhide, stamped with gold, gilt 
top, deckled edge. 


$1.10 Prepaid 


BOUND VOLUMES OF AMERICA 


In an attractive and durable binding. Complete set: Volumes Fell ities V—prepaid....... $14.00 
Single volumes, prepaid, $3.00. ‘i 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Any volume of “Pioneer Priests of North America” and one copy of “Mary Aloysia Hardey,” 
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WE OWN AND OFFER AS THE HIGHEST TYPE OF CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTMENTS THE UNSOLD MATURITIES OF THE FOLLOWING 
ISSUES OF 


| First Mortgage 
$500 Real Estate Serial Notes 


The Society of the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary 


5%% Serial Notes 


(A Corporation of Portland, Oregon) 


Total Issue, $160,000 Denomination, $500 
Valuation of property, $325,000 


HESE notes are the obligation of The Society of the 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, and 
are secured by First Mortgage on two entire City 

Blocks in the City of Portland, Oregon, being Block No. 
151, fronting on Fourth, Fifth, Mill and Market Streets, 
on which is erected “St, Mary’s Acadeiny and College,” 
and Block No. 163, fronting on Fifth, Sixth, Mill and Mar- 
ket Streets; each of said blocks being two hundred feet 
square, 

The ground is located in the heart of the City of Port- 
land, being within three blocks of the City Hall, five blocks 
of the Court House, and four blocks of the active retail 
center of the City. The location of the property, the area 
of the blocks and their adaptability gives to the ground 
considerable value. 

On 4a conservative basis, the value of these two blocks, 
without taking into consideration the improvements, is 
$285,000, The present appraised value of the improve- 
ments is $40,000, though the original cost of the same was 
greatly in excess of that figure. 

Portland is one of the largest cities on the Pacific Coast. 
It has a population, according to the last census, of 207,214, 
and is a very progressive and prosperous business center. 

The Society of The Sisters of the Holy Names is one 
of the oldest orders in America. These notes are the ob- 
ligation of the Mother-house in the United States. Be- 
sides a number of establishments in Canada, they conduct 
Colleges, Academies and Schools in the Archdioceses of 
Chicago, Illinois; Oregon City, Oregon; San Francisco, 
California, and the Dioceses of Albany, N. Y.; Baker City, 
Oregon; Detroit, Michigan; Monterey, California; Los 
Angeles, California; Seattle, Washington, and Syracuse, 
N. Y., with a total number of students exceeding 10,700. 


Maturities available 1919, 1920, 1921 


B) 


Right Reverend P. J. Muldoon 


5% Serial Notes 
Bishop of Rockford 


Total Issue, $32,000 Denomination of Notes, $500 
Dated March 15, 1911 


HESE notes are secured by First Deed of Trust on 
alt the church, school and rectory known as “Church of 
Holy Angels,” occupying a lot of ground on the 
southwest corner of Galena and Locust Streets, having a 
front of 198 feet on Locust Street by 110 feet on Galena 
Street. The main building is a modern brick, stone and 
concrete structure, erected in 1910. The notes are the 
direct obligation of P. J. Muldoon, Bishop of Rockford, 
who holds title to Catholic church property in the Diocese 
of Rockford, which comprises 12 counties in the State of 
Illinois, covering an area of 6,867 square miles. 


Maturities available 1917 to 1921, inclusive 


Right Reverend John B. Morris 
5% Serial Notes 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


Total Issue, $70,000 Denom‘nation of Notes, $500 
Valuation, $190,000 


the entire block of ground in the business center of 

Little Rock, known as Block 86, being 300 feet 
square and fronting on Center, Louisiana, 6th and 7th 
Streets, also by the improvements erected thereon, con- 
sisting of four two-story brick and eight one-story brick 
mercantile buildings occupying the entire Center Street 
frontage from 6th to 7th Streets, Also a two-story brick 
building occupied as a dormitory, located at corner of 7th 
and Louisiana Streets. The mercantile buildings are 
modern and the present revenue from same is $7,600 per 
annum. In addition, the notes are the direct obligation of 
Right Reverend John B, Morris, Bishop of Little Rock. 


Maturities available 1921 only 


Ape notes are secured by a First Deed of Trust on 


Those who have kept in touch with affairs relating to the financing of Catholic churches and institutions have noticed 


a marked change in later years in the method of handling these matters. 


Apparently it has been for the better, for the 


disposition shown by the bishops and religious bodies in the different cities to continue the method indicates that it is 


entirely satisfactory and to their best interests. 


The Trust Company, before making the loans, has the property investigated by one of its officers. It makes a thor- 


ough investigation as to whether the church or religious body has authority to contract the debt. 
itself on all matters, it advances the money and. the notes are offered to its clients. : nce 
The notes have been sold not only to persons of the Catholic faith, but to indi- 
Of the several millions placed in this manner by the Mercantile Trust Company no 


numerous church projects on this plan. 
viduals of every denomination. 


After it has satisfied 
In the past few years it has financed 


investor has lost a single day’s interest, and those whose notes have matured have re-invested in notes of like character. 


REAL ESTATE 
LOAN DEPARTMENT 


Mercantile Trust Company 


Fighth and Locust Streets 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Capital and surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 
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CHRONICLE 


Homeward Bound.—Cardinal Farley and his suite 
sailed from Naples for America on January 5. The de- 
parture was the occasion of a grand manifestation in 
Naples, showing the high appreciation and respect held 
for the venerable prelate. Aboard the Berlin the Amer- 
ican and Papal flags were hoisted, while the band of the 
steamer played the American National Anthem. The 
reception in New York on January 16 promises to be an 
extraordinary demonstration on the part of the Car- 
dinal’s fellow citizens of the metropolis. 


Waldorf Peace Banquet.— Under somewhat discourag- 
ing auspices the Citizens’ Peace Dinner was held at the 
Valdorf-Astoria in New York on December 30. The 
occasion had given rise to great expectations, owing to 
the number of distinguished guests that had been invited 
and the vigorous endorsement which the peace move- 
ment and the arbitration treaties would undoubtedly re- 
ceive. .At the last moment Mr. Roosevelt and Mayor 
Gaynor of New York declined invitations to be present. 
The former President would not permit the use of his 
name “because,” he said, “I do not know what the banquet 
is for,” and he feared to be called upon to endorse the arbi- 
‘tration treaties, Mayor Gaynor declined because the toast- 
_ master was an obnoxious newspaper man. Instead of the 
ambassadors of the world Powers, many of whom had 
already sent their acceptances to the dinner, there rained 
down on the committee at the last moment ambas- 
sadorial regrets and declinations. The Russian ambassa- 
dor had “a pressing engagement” ; the Italian ambassador 
said that his King did not wish him to attend a dinner 
just now, when Italy was at war; the Turkish ambas- 


313 


sador telegraphed that his position would be awkward! 

if Italy’s representative were not ceming; the Brazilians 
ambassador declined on the ground that he was. “ill” 5: 
the Chinese ambassador because there was a death in the- 
family, and the ambassador of Austria-Hungary declined 
too. James Bryce, the British ambassador, had another~ 
engagement, and explained, moreover, that “he had been: 
so severely criticised in some quarters here in connec— 
tion with the arbitration treaties that he thought he’d 

best stay away anyhow.” As a result, not a single am- 

bassador was among the guests. Even a commission of 
sixty leading statesmen gnd admirals of Argentina, who: 
had previously accepted’ im invitation to attend, sent in 
their regrets. President Taft repeated his now familiar 
arguments for the pending arbitration treaties, and an-- 
swered some recent criticisms of the principles involved’ 
in the treaties. Addresses were also made by Mr. An-- 
drew Carnegie, Oscar S. Straus, former ambassador to 

Turkey, ex-United States Senator Charles A. Towne, 
and Henry Clews. 


Rear-Admiral Evans.—Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans, 
one of the most popular officers in the United States 
Navy, and known as “Fighting Bob,” died suddenly at his- 
home in Washington, D. C., on January 3. Born in 1847, 
he was educated in the public schools of Virginia and at: 
the Gonzaga Classical School in Washington, 1) ae 8 
where he went when he was ten years old to live with am 
uncle. He received his appointment to the Naval academy 
in 1860. From’the time of his graduation in 1863, a year 
ahead of time, until his retirement in 1908, Admiral: 
Evans served his country continuously and well. Im 
1865 he was engaged in the two attacks on Fort Fistier,. 
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in the second of which he received the wounds which 
partially crippled him for life. From the conclusion of 
the war until 1891 he passed through the routine ex- 
.periences of an officer in the navy. .In.1891 he was 
given command of the gunboat; Yorktown and sent to 
Valparaiso, Chile, where there was considerable resent- 
ment towards Americans, and in 1893 he was promoted 
to a captaincy and took command of the new armored 
cruiser New York, from which later he was transferred 
to the Indiana, the first battleship of the United States 
Navy. At the opening of the Spanish war he was in 
command of the Iowa, one of Admiral Sampson’s block- 
ading fleet, on board of which he received the surrender 
of Captain Eulate, of the Viscaya, after the battle of 
Santiago. For his gallantry in that fifty-mile running 
fight he received the thanks of Congress and was pro- 
moted to the rank of rear-admiral. Since then he had 
been twice president of the Board of Inspection and 
Survey, commander in chief of the Asiastic squadron, 
commander of the Atlantic fleet and commander in chief 
of the Atlantic fleet on its 25,000 mile tour of the world 
in 190% and 1908, just before his retirement. As sec- 
retary Meyer says, his death is a serious loss to the 
Navy; for, despite his retitement he maintained an active 
interest in naval affairs to the very end. It is interesting 
to note that both Rear-Admiral Evans and the late Rear- 
Admiral. Schley, before their admission to the Naval 
Academy, received their early training under the Jesuits 
of Maryland. 


Mexico.—The first body of Yaquis to be restored to 
their native range from the henequen fields of Yucatan 
has already returned. It consists of nearly six hundred 
of both sexes and all ages. The President has asked for 
four Jesuits to establish themselves on the Yaqui reserva- 
tion in Sonora and undertake she care of the Indians. 
In virtue of orders issued in 1907 by the Diaz Gov- 
ernment, railways in Mexico were obliged to use the 
Spanish language in operating their lines. The manager 
of the Tehuantepec Railway having utterly disregarded 
the order, Minister Urquidi, of the department of com- 
munications and public works, has sentenced him to pay 
a fine. Wishing to suppress a newspaper in Mérida, 
Yucatan, and to avoid, at the same time, the appearance 
of despotism, the authorities placed it in the hands of a 
receiver, who promptly changed the staff and the policy 
of the paper, but continued to publish it regularly. 
Two officers have been raised to the rank of general of 
division, so that General Reyes may be tried by his 
peers. At the first examination he admitted the charge 
of rebellion against the constituted authorities. He asked 
nothing for himself, but earnestly requested leniency for 
his followers. When he gave himself up in his native 
State, he presented a very bedrageled and woebegone 
appearance. It is not likely that he would have reached 
the capital for trial, if he had been captured in an en- 
counter. The impression is that the broken old man will 


receive the minimum penalty and then a pardon. 
Some of the cabinet have wished to muzzle the press by 
enforcing against alarmist newspapers that provisi6n of 
the penal code which fixes a penalty for those ‘‘who 
alarm the public by means of ringing bells or discharg- 
ing explosives, or by any other means”; for they opined 
that sensational news could be deemed another “means.” 
Although there is strict separation of Church and 
State in Mexico, a measure has been proposed to ‘con- 
fine to native-born Mexican priests the charge of all 
houses of worship, thus excluding even naturalized 
priests, as well as foreigners. Its constitutionality has 
been questioned. es 


Canada.—Mr. Borden has been appointed to the Privy 
Council. It has become the custom to confer this honor 
on the premiers of the Dominions. The British Col- 
umbia Government has been granted the administration 
of the railway belt in that province. The revenue still 
goes to the Dominion, but British Columbia obtains what 
it has long desired, the control of water rights within the 
belt. A Dominion engineer reports that there is dan- 
ger of the Fraser River breaking through its left bank 
and cutting a new channel to Boundary Bay. This would 
put its mouth in American waters. Dykes and wing- 
dams are being constructed to preserve the present chan- 
nel. The East Indians in Canada have determined to 
lay their grievances before the King. These are the 
head tax on entering, the requirement that each should 
possess $200, and the practical exclusion of their Wives 
and children. They offer to guarantee that none of their 
people shall become a public charge, and to cooperate 
with the Government to keep out undesirable immigrants. 
That they have a real grievance is undeniable. They 
are nearly all Sikhs, of whom many have served in the 
army; and it is not edifying to see in the streets of 
Vancouver men with, perhaps, three or four service 
badges, treated as outlaws. But there is another side 
to the question. It is most important, nevertheless, to 
have the matter settled.—The naval question threateng 
to divide the Conservative party, of which each wing is 
trying to educate the other, or to educate the public, so 
as to procure that its view should obtain. The Con- 
servatives have carried the provincial elections in Prince 
Edward Island. The Liberals have at most only three 
seats. 


Great Britain —The lock-out: declared in North and 
Northwestern Lancashire is causing much trouble, which 
is spreading to other places. Some 250,000 cotton mil] 
hands are now idle through either strikes or lock-outs. _ 
and about as many are working half time. The labor 
disturbances in Dundee have been such as to require 
troops to preserve order. Captain Urquhart, a dis- 
tinguished Indian Mutiny officer, died destitute lately, 
The War Office contributed £2 and the use of a gun car- 
tiage to save him from a pauper’s grave. 
ment, the Gordof Highlanders, 


His old regi- 
at last took charge of 
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his funeral, and is appealing to public charity for his 
widow; Between two extremes, the English and the 
American methods, some way might be found of pro- 
viding ‘rationally for those who have deserved well of 
their country. The Mohammedans of Eastern Bengal 
are much displeased with the new arrangements which 
put them once more under Calcutta. They claim to have 
been® promised that this should never occur. The 
North Ayrshire election, in which a Liberal majority 
of 354 was changed into a Unionist majority of 271, in 
a poll of 14,365, involved the defeat of the Solicitor- 
General for Scotland, who was seeking re-election after 
having accepted office——Sir Joseph Hooker, the 
famous botanist, who was naturalist in the Sir James 
Ress Antarctic Expedition of 1839, and afterwards ex- 
plored the Himalayas, is dead in his ninety-fifth year —— 
Mr. Bonar Law has resigned his directorship in the ship- 
ping company of G. & J. Burns, so as to be quite inde- 
pendent as leader of the Opposition. 


\ 


Treland.—The defeat of the Scotch Solicitor-General 
in Ayrshire has been attributed to the Irish voters’ dis- 
satisfaction with his statement that the Home Rule 
Bill would give Ireland the status of a Canadian province 


and would not include control of Customs and Excise., 


Four days later the London Daily Graphic announced 
the following features of the Bill as practically settled: 
An Irish Parliament, with an Executive sitting at Dub- 
lin, elected on the same franchise as the English, and 
with complete control of Irish affairs including judiciary 
and police. Ireland to have control of her own Cus- 
toms and Excise. The Irish members to be retained in 
Westminster, in reduced numbers, and voting only on 
imperial matters. Great Britain to return to Ireland 
a portion of the past overcharges at the rate of about 
$10,000,000 annually for some years. Clauses to be in- 
troduced insuring immunity from discrimination against 
any section of the community on account of religion. It 
is significant that the London Liberal Club have invited 
Professor Kettle, who holds that Irish control of Cus- 
toms and Excise is essential, to lecture before them on 
that subject. Rt. Rev. Dr. Browne, Bishop of Cloyne, 
and the priests of Queenstown, have brought an action 
for damages against the Dundee Courier, because of an 
article in the Scotch paper alleging that the Catholic 
authorities of Queenstown had issued instructions that 
Catholic merchants should discharge their Protestant 
employees. The article was headed “Sinister Sidelights 
on Home Rule,” and was widely copied. The Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, Mr. Ure, M.P., is conducting the 
case for the plaintiffs. Bishop Fogarty, of Killaloe, 
delivered a strong denunciation of certain agrarian out- 
rages in his diocese, of which a garbled and misleading 
version appeared in a New York paper. He said that 
not one in a thousand was in sympathy with the out- 
rages, which were the acts of a few in three districts, but 
that through cowardly fear they had not brought the 


criminals to justice. Voluntary witnesses have since 


given evidence against the principal offenders——The 
Harland & Wolff shipbuilding plant of Belfast has made 
a world record in its output for 1911. In twelve months 
it has built ten vessels, with a total tonnage of 118,209, 
and a horse power of 97,000. 


France.—Ii the cable reports be correct, the Govern- 
ment is going to be asked to invest $10,000,000 in flying 
machines for military purposes. The exodus of the rural 
population to towns is causing anxiety. The railroad 
facilities which it was hoped would prevent it are on the 
contrary helping. Again the conscription is blamed for 
it by giving young men from the country a taste for 
town life. The old Napoleonic subdivision of property 
is one of the main reasons.——Jaurés, the Socialist 
leader, threw the Deputies into a panic in a recent de- 
bate by declaring that Germany had a right to seize 
the Congo.——The Bureau Antimaconnique is author- 
ity for the statement that the overthrow of the Spanish 
monarchy was decreed at the International Masonic As- 
sembly which met on September 20th. Alfonso is said 
to have rendered himself obnoxious by checking Cana- 
lejas, by showing his dislike for the Portuguese Republic, 
and by permitting the royalist refugees to enter Spain. 
The campaign is to be carried on by starting another 
Ferrer excitement in the trial of the assassins of Cullera, 
by fomenting difficulties between France and Spain in 
Morocco, ete. Protestants in France number 700,000, 
chiefly Calvinists. Their political power is out of all 
proportion to their numbers. It is due chiefly to their 
great wealth, which in turn however is sapping their re- 
ligious character. Although so inconsiderable numeri- 
cally, a rapid falling off in that respect is noted. The 
priest-deputy, Abbé Gavraud, died December 17. He 
had formerly been a Dominican. He was elected Deputy 
January 22, 1897, as successor of Mgr. d’Hulst. He was 
a vigorous defender of Catholic interests. Inquiries 
have been started as to Mme. Curie’s parentage and race. 
The CEuvre informs the public that her father was a 
converted Jew. Before her marriage her name was 
Marfa-Salomé Sklodowska. Out of 716 recruits of the 
Y1st regiment of infantry 580 could barely read or write, 
161 did not know their alphabet. This is after 29 years 
of the Compulsory Education Law and the expenditure 
of from 100,000,000 to 250,000,000 francs. 


Portugal. Affonso Costa, infamous for his war on 
religion and for his violent denunciation of all things 
holy, is said to be suffering from tuberculous laryngitis. 
——His Excellency, the Most Reverend Antonio Mendes 
Bello. Patriarch of Lisbon; the Most Reverend Manoel 
Coutinho, Archbishop-Bishop of Guarda, and the Very 
Reverend Canon Coelho da Silva, administrator of 
Oporto, have been expelled for alleged complicity in the 
monarchist plots. Public demonstrations in their favor 
brought on street riots, which were put down by the mil- 
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itary. The Government claims that among the papers 
overlooked by the royal family at the time of its hasty 
exit from Portugal are documents that prove a willing- 
ness to trade off Portuguese colonies for outside help in 
maintaining the Braganca dynasty. 


Italy.—The Socialist Deputy, de Felice, who, unlike 
the other Socialists, was an enthusiastic advocate of the 
war in Tripoli, has made public a vigorous protest against 
the execution of fourteen wounded Arabs. The Italian 
Government has established three banks in Tripoli, and 
has made an alliance with the Chief of the Sennouissi, as- 
suring him a yearly subvention, and promising to uphold 
his authority over all the Moslems of Italian Africa. 
‘This is regarded by some as the end of the war; which 
on the whole does not seem to have been much of a 
struggle between the Cross and the Crescent. 


‘Persia.—The retirement of Mr. Shuster has not ended 
the trouble in Persia. Attacks made at Tabriz on the 
Russian army of occupation were punished by the hang- 
ing of the chief clergyman of the town, along with many 
other Persians. Anti-British feeling in southern Persia 
resulted in the wounding of Mr. Smart, the English 
Consul, and the death of several members of his escort. 
Difficulty has béen found in choosing a successor to 
-Mr. Shuster. 


China.—The peace conference at Shanghai came to 
nought. The southern half of the empire declared for 
a republic, with Nanking as its capital, and made Dr. 
‘Sun its first president. Yuan Shi Kai stands by the 
Manchu dynasty and is working for a constitutional 
monarchy. Fighting has been resumed, and the Em- 
press Dowager has agreed to sugply the Prime Minister 
with the sinews of war. wt 


Belgium. —There was an angry debate in the Senate 
at the end of December as to whether an officer of the 
Belgian army had a right to be a Freemason. As it is 
“against the law for any of them to be!ong to any Catholic 
religious organization, Mgr. Keesen maintained that the 
same prohibition extended to Masonry, and he was up- 
theld by the Minister of War. 


Germany.—A most terrible case of ptomaine and 
‘methyl-alchohol poisoning has been reported from 
Berlin. The fatality occurred in a public asylum for 
the homeless situated on Stargarder street. Because of 
the hard times this institution had during the past year 
quartered more than a million people. For the last 
months the number of nightly occupants in its forty large 
dormitories had varied from four to 
These received their soup, coffee and bread from the 
city. It appears that on December 27 some of the in- 

mates had in addition to their usual free allowance pur- 
chased for themselves a quantity of 


five thousand. 


spoiled herring, 


forty of them being sold to them for what would amount 
to an American nickel. The physical weakness of the 
unfortunates added to the disastrous effects which al- 
most immediately ensued. Many of the sick died before 
medical aid could be brought, others expired in the am- 
bulances. A liquor dealer in the vicinity of the asylum 
was, moreover, accused of having sold to inmates a 
quantity of whiskey containing two-thirds wood-alcohol. 
The bacteriologists and chemists entrusted with the in- 
vestigation declared that the deaths were to be attributed 
to alcholoic, as well as to ptomaine poisoning. By the 
beginning of the new year seventy-two persons had. died 
of the effects, and twenty more were seriously ill, so that 
their recovery was doubtful. Public institutions similar 
to the one described are erected in various parts of the 
city, and occupants of these establishments likewise mani- 
fested the same symptoms: fainting fits and vomitings, 
followed by death. These latter fatalities have not been 
included in the figures cited above. The Hamburg- 
American Line has given to the firm of Werft, Blohm & 
Vosz, at Hamburg, the contract for a new vessel which 
is to have a capacity of fifty thousand tons. It is meant 
to be a sister ship to the Imperator, now under construc- 
tion, whose measurement is given as eight hundred and 
ninety feet. The escape of the French spy Lux from 
the prison fortress of Glatz has created a great sensation, 
and has already resulted in orders for far stricter surveil- 
lance. Considerable freedom had been permitted the 
prisoner, so that it was possible for him to make the neces- 
sary perparations without detection. The discovery of 
a new attempt to obtain secret military information and 
the consequent arrest of the culprit, who had belonged 
to the French Foreign Legion, has greatly intensified 
the popular excitement. 


Austria.—Of special importance are the announce- 
ments made at Berlin and Vienna that there is no thought 
of dissolving the Triple Alliance. The official Vienna 
Fremdenblatt condemns the press intrigues, which it at- 
tributes to the enemies of the Alliance, and resolutely 
opposes all attempts intended to bring about a separation 
of Italy from Austria. Similar declarations are. made 
by the official German organ Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, which says: “The Alliances with Austria- 
Hungary and Italy nave remained the lasting founda- 
tion of our foreign politics.” It is believed that the in- 
tended visit of Kiderlen-Waechter to Rome is meant’ to 
bring about a firm renewal of the Triple Alliance, 


Spain.—The renewal of hostilities by Moorish tribes, 
supposed to be at peace with Spain, and the declaration 
of Premier Canalejas that further sacrifices of blood and 
treasure will be required to bring about a lasting peace, 
have caused public ante of discontent with the 
cabinet——The opening of the Cortes has been post- 
poned until final arrangements with the 
Morocco question shall have been made. 


France. on. 
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Windthorst 


To ‘the student of ecclesiastical history, the nine- 
teenth century will be known, perhaps, as the century 
of the Catholic layman. Wherever raged the battle for 
freedom, truth and the right, there the Catholic layman 
was under fire, borne back now and then by overwhelm- 
ing odds, but after the sufferings and the agony of 
partial defeat, at last victorious. In Ireland, O’Connell 
breaks the shackles long riveted on a persecuted people, 
and from the dungeon leads it into the sunlight of liberty. 
In France, Montalembert and Veuillot rally the sons of 
the Crusaders against the sons of Voltaire; Ozanam, 
historian of the glories of Christian civilization, writes 
in his own life an inspiring page in the annals of charity, 
and in the foundation of the Conferences and the Society 
of Saint Vincent de Paul, offers the best solution of the 
ever-present problems of distress and poverty. In the 
New World, Garcia Moreno, the Martyr, President of 
Ecuador, saves his country from anarchy, and proves 


that a Catholic, unflinching in his faith, can be a progres-. 


sive ruler and a great statesman. In Germany, Ludwig 
Windthorst takes for his motto “Freedom, Truth and 
the Right.’ He drills his little army of followers as 
perfectly as Frederick the Great trained the victors of 
Leuthen, or von Moltke his battalions of the Franco- 
Prussian war. With a handful of men, he outgenerals 
the Iron Chancellor, before whom Austria, at Sadowa, 
had been humbled in the dust, and the throne of Napoleon 
III shattered to pieces at Sedan. 

On the 1%th of January, one hundred years ago, Lud- 
wig Windthorst was born, near Osnabrtck, in Hanover. 
Throughout the German empire, the survivors of his 
little army, who witnessed his deep and tender piety and 
unswerving fidelity to a persecuted Church; the sons of 
those, for whom in the dark days of the Kulturkampf, he 
won the right to worship in peace at the altars where 
their sires had knelt, will commemorate in a fitting man- 
ner the extensive services which this great Catholic, the 
O'Connell ‘of the century’s waning years, rendered to 
faith and fatherland. Every lover of freedom, truth and 
the right will join in the homage, and every Catholic 
will acclaim with pride the “Little Excellency,” so kindly, 
so unselfish, so humble, so truly great, the “Pearl of 
Meppen,” as Mallinckrodt lovingly called him, the hon- 
orable opponent, whom even his bitterest political ene- 
mies, Goszler, Falk and Bismarck, esteemed and admired. 

The two names of Windthorst and Bismarck, symbolic 
of such different ideals, can scarcely be separated. The 
Iron Chancellor, passionate, haughty, domineering, the 
incarnation of power, the exponent of the law of might ; 
Windthorst, always master of himself, far-seeing, calcu- 
lating, cool, the embodiment of reason, justice and right. 
One, the burly gladiator, trying to crush his opponent 


at a single blow; the other, the lithe, incomparable fencer 
and swordsman, parrying the thrusts of his adversary, 
and finally bringing him to his knees, begging for mercy. 
In the arena of the Reichstag, the two rivals fought one 
of the longest and most spectacular duels in the parlia- 
mentary history of the nineteenth century. The en- 
counters between Canning and Brougham in the English 
House of Commons; the battle royal between Webster 
and Calhoun in our own Senate, are scarcely more 
thrilling in their shifting fortunes and dramatic con- 
clusion. 

At first sight, everything seemed to augur a crushing 
defeat for the one who would dare to face Otto von 
Bismarck. In 1871, when the Chancellor began his 
fight against his Catholic countrymen and the religion 
they professed, he was in the flush of victory. Prussia 
and the Hohenzollerns were at the head of United Ger- 
many. His life-dream had come true: he had crushed 
two great Catholic powers, Austria and France. Wil- 
liam, King of Prussia, was now Emperor of Germany, 
and it was Otto von Bismarck who had placed the crown 
on his head. Essentially an autocrat and a believer in 
the omnipotence of the State, Bismarck would brook 
no rival now in United Germany. It was time to begin 
his Kulturkampf, his struggle for civilization and en- 
lightenment, to free the empire from the tyranny and 
darkness of Rome. But it was a strange civilization and 
culture, a strange freedom, which was to make millions of 
his fellow-countrymen helots and slaves. The Chancellor, 
moreover, was unscrupulous. To him, fair was foul and 
foul was fair. He worshipped at the shrine of force. 
Then, his herculean frame, the iron ring of his eloquence. 
which sounded like the clanking of a sabre, his undeni- 
able power to sway men, his unflinching resolve to win 
at any cost, made him é& terrible antagonist. Since 
Luther, with the possible exception of Frederick the Great, 
no such forceful personality had appeared in Germany. 
Who was to face this giant? 

There were good and able men in the ranks of the 
Catholic party. There were Mallinckrodt, Ketteler and 
the two Reichenspergers, there were Savigny, Schorlemer- 
Alst, Prince Lowenstein. The Iron Chancellor feared 
them all, because he knew they were fighting for justice 
and the right. But one man he dreaded above the rest, 
a man, he felt, who would give him no peace and no 
quarter. He had met him before in another political 
battle, in the Tariff Parliament of 1868, and had not. 
retired unscathed from the encounter. It was the little 
man from Hanover, Ludwig Windthorst. 

The “Little Excellency” was not then a new-comer on 
the crowded and confused stage of German politics. As 
a lawyer, a practical administrator he had few equals. 
At the age of thirty-six he had been appointed counsellor 
of the Supreme Court of Appeal at Celle. In 1849, as 
a member of the Hanoverian diet, he had patriotically 
resisted the centralizing tendencies of the Frankfort 
Parliament. The imperial crown had been offered to the 
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King of Prussia. Windthorst was not the man to stand 
by and see his own sovereign robbed of his kingdom with- 
out a word of protest. He had that fine quality of the 
truly great: the courage to fight for a just, though un- 
popular cause. When his King, George V, was driven 
from the throne, Windthorst did not abandon him. It 
was he who, in behalf of the royal exile, negotiated with 
Bismarck a treaty, which honor and justice should have 
held sacred, but which the Chancellor quickly ignored. 

Windthorst was a master of electoral tactics and par- 
liamentary warfare. Twice he had been called to a seat 
in the Hanoverian cabinet. As a debater, he was well- 
nigh without a peer; bold in attack, witty in repartee, 
crushing in rebuttal. Brushing aside all minor issues, 
yielding where principle was not involved, he ever fought 
for vital and fundamental truths. Like Cato, he con- 
cluded his telling arguments with a vigorous: “Delenda 
est Carthago”—Carthage must fall, and he retreated only 
when the enemy laid down his arms. Before a popular 
audience, he was an ideal speaker, with the gift of 
laughter and tears. He had that quaint humor which 
O’Connell and Lincoln had, and which invariably moves 
the masses. He was a born leader and organizer. If 
to-day the German Catholics are safeguarded against 
the dangers of Socialism and unbelief, it is owing to the 
strength and influence of the “Volksverein,” that for- 
midable army of a million men, founded at his sugges- 
tion; it is due to his “Augustinusverein,” which, by its 
countless Catholic dailies and weeklies, reaches several 
millions of readers, and supplies them with sound prin- 
ciples and reliable information. 
worked with the precision of a machine, it trusted the 
little man from Hanover absolutely, implicitly; he 
trusted in justice and in God. 

The fight began and BiswSirck attacked all along the 
line. All that Catholics herd dear was assailed by him: 
their rights as men and citizens were trampled on, their 
bishops cast into prison, their religious exiled, their 
priests hampered in the free administration of the Sacra- 
ments, their preachers silenced, their schools closed. The 
May Laws (1873) of Falk practically disfranchised 
every German Catholic who would not apostatize. For 
a while the “Man of Blood and Iron” triumphed. But 
Windthorst and the Centre faced him at every turn. 
Windthorst managed the attack and bore the brunt of 
the shock. He met the Chancellor’s charges with icy 
disdain, stung him into fury by his cool sarcasm and im- 
perturbable self-control, repelled insinuation with facts, 
invective with argument, calumny and slander with the 
truth. Over the stormy waves of debate, he shouted his 
motto, “Liberty, Truth and the Right.” He made 
Parliament and people, Chancellor and Emperor look and 
listen. He asked for fair play, and that millions of 
patriotic Germans should not be enslaved. Every year 
he wrung a concession from the enemy; every session 
of the Reichstag he won a victory. The Centre and its 
leader held the balance of power at last. Their demands 


Under him the Centre 


were just, their methods honorable and straightforward, 
their patriotism beyond questioning. Their support was. 
needed by Emperor William and his Chancellor against 
the growing power of Socialism. The “Man of Blood 
and Iron” asked for terms: the May Laws had to go, 
Bismarck had gone to Canossa, Windthorst and the 
Centre had won. 

Ludwig Windthorst has deeply influenced the political 
and social life of his Catholic fellow-countrymen. They 
see and hail in him the strategist, the organizer, the 
liberator. If they follow his plan of campaign and are 
true to his ideals, they need fear no foe. If they imitate 
his child-like faith, his loyalty to Rome, his virtues as a 
father, a husband and a citizen, if they make his motto, 
“Freedom, Truth and the Right” their watchword, they 
will surely add other and grander victories to the 
triumphs they have already won. 

Joun C. REVILLE, s.j. 


DR 


Modern Socialism and Private Property 


Socialism in its modern acceptation is ‘“‘a system both 
economic and political, which advocates the abolition of 
private property in the means of production and the sub- 
stitution therefor of collective ownership, with conse- 
quent collective control of the production and distribution 
of the goods produced by the entire people constituted | 
into a democratic commonwealth.” 

All the latest platforms of Socialist parties assert these 
characteristics more or less explicitly. All demand the 
abolition of the present system of private property and 
the socialization of ownership in the means of produc- 
tion without limitation and restriction. The platform of 
the Socialist Labor Party says expressly that a summary 
end must be put to the present barbarous struggle by the 
abolition of classes and the restoration of the land and 
all the means of production, transportation, and distribu- 
tion to the people as a collective body. 

The national platform of the Socialist Party adopted 
in Chicago in 1904 declares: “Socialism means that all 
those things upon which the people in common depend 
shall by the people in common be owned and Adminis- 
tered. It means that the tools of employment shall be- 
long to their users and creators; that all production shall 
be for the direct use of the producers; that the making 
of goods for profit shall come to an end; that we shall 
be workers together, and that all opportunities shall be 
open and equal to all.” 

But if any one were to infer from this that Socialism 
means to rob the capitalists and to destroy property rights, 
the Socialists will tell him that he does not know what 
Socialism is. The truth, they say, is that Socialism is 
the only system of production and distribution that will 
guarantee to every human being the possession of the 
private property to which he is entitled by reason of 
having produced it through his own efforts. The pres- 
ent capitalistic system, they claim, denies the individual 
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the opportunity to own and control the product of his 
toil, which is the only private property that any one can 
rightfully ‘own, as no one else can justly claim that which 
another has produced. The present capitalistic system 
is, furthermore, they assert, as has been scientifically 
proved by Marx, a system of exploitation (robbery), 
since it permits the capitalists to make profit of the land, 
tools and machinery which all the people must use in 
order to live. It allows the capitalists to use them for 
the purpose of enriching themselves, thus. making the 
great mass of the people dependent on the few private 
owners, who can use this great power for every means 
of oppression and tyranny. Socialism, therefore, they in- 
fer, does not seek to rob any one or to destroy property 
rights; on the contrary, it would stop the long robbery 
of ‘the worker through profits, interest and rents, and 
secure to all the right to own all the property he might 
produce. 

Private property, however, in the goods of consump- 
tion, such as food, clothing, dwellings, furniture, utensils, 
may be retained by the individual; but with this restric- 
tion, that they shall not be employed in productive enter- 
prises. Under Socialism as explained by the American 
Socialist, a man may own his own house and furnish it 
in the most luxurious way. It is his own forever, to do 
with it as he pleases, except to let it out for rent. Even 
such productive property as a wheelbarrow or a sewing 
machine may remain private property, only not to be 
used as capital. Landowners,’ too, may retain perma- 
nently the land that they cultivate or occupy, but should 
be compelled to pay to the community annually the full 
rental value, exclusive of improvements. All business, 
however, shall be carried on by the entire people, all 
members of the community being obliged to contribute 
toward production by their labor. 

The reason why modern Socialism advocates the social 
ownership of all means of production and the vesting of 
it in the entire people is laid down in the following con- 
sideration: Competition, oppression, and exploitation 
cannot be entirely abolished where private property goes 
on with social production. But this will necessarily be 
the case if not all, but only a part, of the productive 
goods is socialized. In like manner anarchy of production, 
which is ‘4’ necessary consequence of free competition, 
will not cease as long as there are many producers, no 
matter whether they be individual or corporate. Conse- 
quently, where ordér and justice in production are to 
prevail there can be but one owner of productive means, 
one controller and organizer of production. The natural 
conclusion drawn from this is that the workers must or- 
ganize “to seize the whole powers of the government, in 
order that they may thereby lay hold of the whole sys- 
tem of industry, and thus come into their rightful inher- 
itance.” But if any one were to infer from this that 
the government should own the means of production, 
they say: “No, government ownership is not Socialism ; 
it is not necessarily even a step to Socialism. Social- 


ism means that the workers shall own and control the 
machinery of production, and dispose of the products as 
they like. Government ownership may mean, and if 
administered by the Republican and Democratic parties 
will mean, that the workers in the government industries 
will get the value of their labor power, and no more, and 
that the immense surplus produced by their labor will be 
controlled by the capitalist class.” (International So- 
cialist Review, August, 1911, page LTS) 

But how are they going “to seize the whole powers of 
the government”? ‘The Socialist Party of America,” we 
are told, “has two main functions. Of these the less im- 
portant, although the more conspicuous, is to nominate 
and, if possible, elect Socialists to office. We have al- 
ready elected some; we shall elect many more; but they 
have accomplished little in their official capacity for the 
working class, and in the nature of things can accom- 
plish little. The really vital work which the Socialist 
Party has done, can do, and will do, is the education and 
organization of a body of clear-headed revolutionists, 
who understand the structure of capitalist society, who 
are determined to destroy it, and who can and will plan 
intelligently and work unitedly to that end.” (Interna- 
tional Socialist Review, July, 1911, page 47.) 

Here the question naturally arises whether Socialism 
proposed merely as an economic and political system, 
having for its object the introduction of collective own- 
ership in the productive means, the socialization of all 
production, and the establishment of a cooperative com- 
monwealth democratically organized, contains anything 
that falls under the condemnation either of the moral 
law or the Church. Might it not, if thus framed, be in 
harmony with Christian doctrine and with the benign 
intentions of the Founder of Christianity, who came to 
emancipate the oppressed and to insure freedom for all 
men? : 

In fact, there are some who believe this to be the 
case in modern Socialism: In its purely economic aspect, 
they say, Socialism contains nothing contrary to faith. 
True, it would abolish private property in capital, but 
the latter institution is not an end in itself, and the moral 
law merely requires that the rights and opportunities of 
private ownership be sufficiently extensive to safeguard 
individual and social welfare. In theory, at least, the 
proposed scheme seems to meet this end. 

“From a Catholic point of view, however, we must 
answer decidedly in the negative. As an economic sys- 
tem, Socialism denies the right of private property and 
recognizes as lawful only collective ownership in the 
means of production and distribution, considering the 
former as the source of all our social evils and regarding 
the latter as the necessary condition for the peace and 
happiness of the human race. Leo XIII has expressly 
condemned this fundamental tenet of Socialism as er- 
roneous and contrary to the divine truth. He asserts the 
right of private ownership in the means of production, 
not only as natural and innate in man, but also as neces- 
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sary for the welfare of mankind, and hence regards its 
abolition and the substitution for it of public ownership 
as unjust and detrimental to social peace and order,’ 
(“The Characteristics and the Religion of Modern So- 
cialism,” Rev. John J. Ming, S.J., page 340.) 

“The common opinion of mankind,” says Pope Leo, 
“little affected by a few dissentients who have contended 
for the opposite view, has found in the careful study of 
nature, and in the laws of nature, the foundation of the 
division of property, and the practice of all ages has con- 
secrated the.principle of private ownership as being pre- 
eminently in conformity with human nature, and as con- 
ducing in the most unmistakable manner to -the peace 
and the tranquillity of human existence. The same prin- 
ciple is confirmed and enforced by civil laws—laws 
which, so long as they are just, derive from the law of 
nature their binding force. The authority of the divine 
law adds its sanction, forbidding us in severest terms 
even to covet that which is another’s. The rights 
here spoken of, belonging to each individual man, are 
seen in much stronger light when considered in relation 
to man’s social and domestic obligations.” (“Encyclical 
on the Condition of the Working Classes,” 1891.) 

The State or community has no right to abolish private 
property in the means of production, because private 
property in those means is not a social right, but an in- 
dividual right derived from nature, not derived from 
the State. Nay, the State is in duty bound to acknowl- 
edge, respect, and guard private property, just as it is 
in duty bound to acknowledge, respect and guard all the 
rights of the subject that come from nature and are in 
reason anterior to the State. For, as Pope Leo says, “if 
the citizens of a State—in other words, the families— 
on entering into association and fellowship, were to ex- 
perience at the hands of the State hindrance instead of 
help, and were to find theiz4rights attacked instead of 
being upheld, such association should be held in detesta- 
tion, rather than an object of desire.” 

We go further than this. We maintain that not even 
the consent of all the States could sanction the abolition 
of private property in the means of production. The 
only case in which it could be abolished would be if all 
men, taken individually, one by one, consented thereto. 
But that compact would only bind those individuals who 
had consented thereto, but not their children, since they 
would receive the right of having means of production, 
not from their parents, but from nature. The assertion, 
therefore, is false that the State or the community, if 
they judge it expedient, may force people to have prop- 
erty in common. 

We can best conclude our argument with a passage 
from the Encyclical “Apostolici. Muneris” (1878) of 
Pope Leo XIII: “The Socialists wrongly assume the 
right of property to be of mere human invention, repug- 
nant to the natural equality of men. More wisely 
and. profitably, the Church recognizes the existence of 


inequality amongst men, who are by nature unlike in 


mental endowment and strength of body, and even in 
amount of fortune; and she enjoins that the right of 
property and of its disposal, derived from nattite, should 
in the case of every individual remain intact and in- 


violable.”’ PF. J. MAECKEL, S.J._ 
Russian Persecution of Catholics 
Stolypin has passed from the stage of Russian 


diplomacy; but his spirit still lives on. The Govern- 
ment is faithfully continuing his anti-Catholic policy, the 
real fruits of which are only now becoming apparent. 
It needs no prophet to predict a persecution in Russia 
for the near future. Perhaps it were better to say that 
this has already begun. The recent utterances and ac- 
tions of the Ministry for the Interior certainly have left 
no doubt of its animosity against the Church. 

Stolypin had been especially empowered by the Em- 
peror to undertake a thorough investigation of the Cath- 
olic consistories and episcopal chancelleries. ‘This course 
of action was directed mainly against the Poles, since 
Russian Catholics are still very few in number. The 
investigation was completed only after the death of 
Stolypin, and the Ministry for the: Interior hastened at 
once to communicate to the world the dreadful dis- 
coveries it had made. The “incredible facts” thus 
blazoned forth can only redound to the praise of the 
Polish bishops and _ priests. 

It is further to be noted that Tiazelnikof, a fanatic and 
anti-Catholic bigot of the first water, was commissioned 
to draw up a project for the correction of the abuses 
rampant in the aforesaid consistories and chancelleries. 
The following is part of the published report of the 
Ministry for the Interior, and illustrates the actual per- 
secution to which Catholics are subjected in Russia at 
this very day: 

“An investigation into the activities of certain Cath- 
olic clerics, which was undertaken at the. beginning of 
the year 1911 by the Department of Religion, according 
to the desire of the Ministry for the Interior, has laid 
bare the unlawful and anti-national proceedings of these 
men. The discovery was likewise made that certain 
Catholic diocesan administrations were intimately con- 
nected with trials before the courts (e. g., because of 
secret congregations). These circumstancés, besides 
others previously known to us, have led to the conclusion 
that the activity of individual clerics against the Russian 


State is not to be interpreted as a personal matter, but 
as part of a systematic course of action.” 


The investigation extended itself to the dioceses of 
St. Petersburg, Warsaw, Luzk-Sitomir and Wilna. The 
entire revolutionary activity of the Catholic bishops and 
priests is summed up in twenty-one indictments, * which 
make clear to the mind of the Russian authorities how 
pernicious and dangerous to the welfare of the com- 
monwealth the proceedings of the Catholic clergy have 
been, and what. stringent measures are demanded to 
keep the latter in due subjection. We-quote the docu- 
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ment with the explanations needed to make plain the 
nature of the alleged crimes: 


“1. The prohibited use, in official letters, of Polish in 
place of the Russian language.” Bishops, therefore, 
when officially addressing themselves to such of their 
flock as understand no Russian are to write in a language 
unintelligible to their readers. 

“2. Non-fulfillment of Ministerial ordinations.” An 
instance of this is the case where a bishop has dared to 
publish a papal document as he received it from the 

_ Vatican, without regarding the omissions and glosses in- 
dicated by the Ministry. This is a capital offence in the 
eyes of the Russian bureaucracy. 

“3. Proceedings which were calculated to combine 
Catholic spiritual undertakings with Polish national in- 
terests.” Such an intermixture of nationalism with 
spirituality is the catechetical instruction or sermon held 
in Polish in districts where Russian would not be under- 
stood. 

“4. The erection of secret Polish schools.” ‘As already 
hinted the Russian Government demands that every in- 
struction, even in religion, must be given in no other 
than the Russian language. Polish districts are not ex- 
cepted. The object is first to Russianize the Pole and 
then to bring him into the “orthodox” church. 

“5. The founding of Polish national societies.” The 
Catholic pastors had naturally founded Catholic socie- 
ties and these, because consisting of Poles, were of nec- 
essity Polish societies. Hence the unpardonable viola- 
tion of Russian law. 

“6. The violent substitution of the Polish language 
for the mother-tongue of the Russian Catholic popula- 
tion.” Of the twelve per cent. of the Russian population 
who are Catholics almost. all are Poles. These will 
not accept the Russian language and could not even 
be forced to adopt it. Russian Catholics receive all their 
instructions and sermons in their own tongue. 

“7 The attempt of the Catholic clergy to arrogate 
to themselves the care of education in the schools.” This 
accusation clearly entitles them to the highest credit. The 
“popes,” as the parish priests of the Russian established 
church are called, often find even reading most difficult. 
Science and the education of the people are out of ques- 
tion for them. In fact, it is the policy of the Government 
to keep both priest and people in ignorance. This is its 
only hope of preserving the present state of absolutism. 

“8. The attempt to bring political organizations under 
the control of the clergy,” and “9. The systematic pres- 
sure brought to bear upon the laity to effect political re- 
sults by spiritual means.” The explanation of these two 
clauses is sufficiently evident from the preceding remarks. 

“40. The opposition, in defiance of the law, against 
mixed marriages between Catholics and those of the Rus- 
sian orthodox faith. The influences, moreover, which are 
exercised to prevent such alliances by means of spiritual 
motives,” and “11. The violation of the State marriage 
laws.” In both these cases bishops and priests have 
merely performed their duty as prescribed for them by 
the Church. What fearful intolerance is practised by 
means of the State marriage laws has already been set 
forth in a previous issue of AMERICA. ee 

“12. Violation of the law by direct communication 
with the Roman Curia.’’ No intercourse with the Vati- 
can is permitted the Catholic clergy, unless it passes 
through the official channel of the Ministry for the In- 
terior. k a 

“13 Direct communication with Catholic Religious 
Orders in other countries in transgression of the law. 


14. Communication with the Jesuit Order to spread its 
activity in Russia. 15. Erection of secret convents under 
the semblance of industrial establishments. 16. Erection 


of secret Religious Orders which are directed from 
abroad.” , 


The remaining five articles are of minor importance 
and mainly regard financial matters. Fault is found with 
the bookkeeping in the monasteries. An accusation is 
made of the evasion of the stamp tax, a matter in which 
Russian officials are naturally very suspicious, since they 
themselves are wont by this method to deprive the State 
of millions of rubles. And finally the manner of taking 
up collections and other matters of domestic economy 
complete the charges against the Catholic bishops and 
priests in Russia. Since this is the sum total of all 
the supposed offences that could be brought against them 
after months of official investigation on the part of their 
bitterest enemies, we may well look upon this indictment 
as the most glorious tribute that could be paid to these 
martyrs and apostles in the cause of Christ. 

Had Russia devoted one-tenth of this zeal and energy 
to find out the real elements that are plotting the ruin, 
not merely of the monarchy, but of the country itself, 
the Socialists, Anarchists and Nihilists, who are num- 
bered by the thousands, conditions might indeed be far 
different in that unfortunate land. In spite of the de- 
cree of toleration, issued in 1905, Russia is striving to 
force all Catholics into the State religion. She is be- 
ginning with the priests. What projects are to be de- 
vised to correct the twenty-one “abuses” we do not 
know; but the Catholics in. Russia are inured to suffer- 
ing by centuries of persecution, and they will not flinch 
now. Present political conditions may for a time distract 
the attention of Russian officials; at least there is great 
need for them to clean ther own Augean stable. 

WILHELM SCHLOSSINGER, 0.P. 


With Workers for Boys in Their Teens 
Make MeEetiIncs CHEERFUL. 


Clearly enough the paramountly important feature of 
our work, the religious meeting, is the very one that is 
the least congenial to juvenile nature. Hence the nec- 
essity of enriching the meeting with a tone of cheerful- 
ness through which attendance will become less burden- 
some for the members generally and, for the better dis- 
posed of their number, really inviting. However, the 
sunny atmosphere now looked to does not spell merri- 
ment. That form of exhilaration, once excited in a boy 
audience, easily leaps beyond bounds. Neither is the 
desired enlivenment a synonym for genial expansiveness 
on the part of the Director. True, the latter must be 
as immaculately free from peevishness as from polysyl- 
labics but, even though wholly unmagnetic, he can abund- 
antly brighten his gatherings by applying plain, business- 
like expedients. 
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Foremost amongst the means to be thus employed is 
the precaution of reducing the meetings in number—say 
to fifteen or twenty annually—until short-winded youth- 
ful perseverance can face them with a confident smile. 
Having made this reassuring start, let the Director 
shorten the work of each session by the rule that forty- 
five minutes are as many as his spiritual sons can pass 
in pious restraint without breaking the peace. Further- 
more, the reverend guide should habitually forget him- 
self to the extent of dropping into brief, eagerly 
welcomed heart to heart confidences regarding whatever 
material attractions are coming. At this point let us 
note that, while the feelings of the auditors are much 
warmed by the introduction of agreeable topics, a cor- 
responding dearth of enthusiasm will certainly result if 
the auditors are forced to sit through dismal chidings 
administered to delinquents in the duties of membership. 
Hence one gains, seemingly, by saying little before the 
common assembly concerning the chronic ill of non-at- 
tendance. Usually, the most satisfactory treatment of 
that fault lies in dealing, through the mails, with none 
but the guilty individuals and their families. 

Passing to a form of oral activity that cannot be dis- 
pensed with, the regular instruction, we still find that 
control of the situation awaits the enterprising spiritual 
guide. He can now accomplish wonders in the right 
direction by so enriching his discourses with illustrative 
matter as to be followed with some interest and even, 
perhaps, with genuine pleasure. Meanwhile, the setting 
of the session will gain immensely if the young parti- 
cipants be permitted to do a little singing. Indeed, it is 
difficult to explain how the person in charge can miss 
securing this feature, which, acting as a sort of trans- 
former, converts a troublesome, not to say unmanageable, 
exuberance of boyish animal gMirits into most desirable 
vocal help. Three selections,“each limited to a couple of 
stanzas, can easily be included in the evening service. 
Sacred song will then add its finish of cheer to a little 
program of exercises that may be arranged about as 
follows: 

Hymn; announcements and general remarks; prayer; 
(e. g., the Litany of the Blessed Virgin) ; hymn; in- 
struction ; hymn; short closing prayer. 

It is not to be imagined, however, that the foregoing 
expedients constitute the full measure of effort towards 
the creation of engaging meetings. Continuing, the 
Moderator should consult his purpose by carefully fore- 
stalling breaches: of discipline; for by so doing he es- 
capes an otherwise inevitable recourse to the remon- 
strances, threats and corrections which would inevitably 
fill proceedings with gloom. Apparently a leading com- 
ponent of the present ounce of prevention is the plan of 
assigning each and every member to a fixed pew. This 
regulation guards against the disorderly overcrowding 
of. favorite seats. Again, it Separates and thereby dis- 
ables the “gang,” that: energetic alliance which, as every- 
body admits, ought to receive close attention. United, 


the gang plies tirelessly and more ot less uncontrollably 
the juvenile trade of mischief-making; dispersed it is 


shorn of industrial strength. 


Insistence on the occupancy of fixed pews is of further 
value. It enables the clerical custodian of law and.order 
to locate definitely incipient trouble-makers so asi to” 
subject them to the tranquilizing influence of his kindly 
eye. And, what is of chief moment, the proposed seating 
arrangement, by facilitating the quiet marking of at- 
tendance, removes a potent cause of upheaval. When 
boys are on hand in numbers nothing can be more 
perilous than their viva voce declaration of presence: 
Too often the opening roll-call, degenerating into some= 
thing of a multitudinous cat-call, forces the unfortunate 
director to assume for the rest of the evening the re- 
pellant role of a disciplinarian much overworked... No 
wonder that the short-sighted endeavorer, deceived by ‘a 
false vision of old heads on young shoulders, finds his 
darkened, cheerless meetings deserted. a. . . ae 

It is hoped that such suggestions as the foregoing may 
strengthen the encouraging view that boy-saving en- 
deavor, far from demanding rare magnetic gifts, is open: 
to almost any zealous worker ready to meet difficulties 
with methods to suit. If many directors are busy scold- 
ing to death over-numerous, unduly prolonged, uninterest- 
ing meetings, it may be fairly held that the good 
men are as yet indifferent to considerations of the kind 
just offered. And, certainly, while these would-be pro- 
moters of the cause loudly attribute failure to their lack 
of personal charm for the young, other reverend 
brethren, every bit as unmagnetic as the first, are scor- 
ing splendid success through no higher gifts than com- 
monplace, practical mindfulness that, “boys will be 
boys.” GEORGE QUIN, s.J. 


————_-9.¢—____ 


When one quotes “an eminent Jesuit” in support of 
some extravagant assertion, one would do well to give 
some particulars concerning his title to eminence. A 
Jesuit may be eminent in a dozen or more ways, in 
natural science, in the classics, in mathematics, in, canon 
law; he may be eminent as a preacher, a director of re- 
treats and conferences; as a worker in the hospitals, or 
among the poor; as a military chaplain, an administrator, 
or a superior; as a metaphysician, and even as a saint. 
Yet his opinion in, for instance, a matter of dogmatic 
theology or ecclesiastical history may be of no particular 
value. “Non omnia possumus omnes.” Sometimes his 
eminence is only brevet rank granted by the one who 
quotes him in order to make his opinion more service- 
able. 

A Protestant, whether eminent or not, we cannot say, 
asserted lately that “an eminent Jesuit” had told him that 
“he found the Book of Common Prayer Catholic from 
cover .to cover”; and that assertion suggested our 
remarks, 
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Estab! CORRESPONDENCE 


The Privilegium Fori 


‘4 Rome, December 17, 1911. 

As'the readers of America are doubtless aware, the 
Centre Party in Germany has issued a strong manifesto 
for the coming elections. To offset the effect of its ap- 
peal to the Germans at large, an interrogation was pre- 
sented in the Parliamentary Chamber of Saxony at 
Dresden, concerning a Motu Proprio of the Holy See 
on the calling of clerics before a civil tribunal; to which 
the Minister of Worship replied declaring the decree of 
the Holy Father contrary to the constitution and laws 
of Saxony, adding that he had received word from the 
Minister of Saxony at Munich that the Motu Proprio 
is not applicable to Germany. This was followed by the 
publication from a press-bureau in Berlin that on the 
appearance of the Motu Proprio Dr. Von Muehlberg, 
the Prussian Minister to the Holy See, was instructed 
by his government to demand of the Holy See whether 
the decree extended to Germany, and that he was an- 
swered by Cardinal Merry del Val in the negative. 

The facts in the case are these. In the course of the 
past year some appellants before an ecclesiastical tribunal 
at Rome thought to bring pressure on the court for a 
favorable decision by a threat of otherwise carrying the 
matter to the civil courts. This in the face of the stand- 
ing censure, repeated in the bull ‘Apostolicae Sedis”’ 
(cap. VII), against all who constrained civil judges to 
call ecclesiastics before their tribunals in contravention 
to the canons, where the privilege of an ecclesiastical 
forum for clerics prevailed. The subterfuge insinuated 
was that the appellants bringing action in civil courts 
were not constraining the judges. On October 9th last 
the Holy Father in a Motu Proprio (“Quantavis dili- 
gentia”) issued an authentic declaration of the censure, 
declaring that any private individual whatever who 
brought civil action against an ecclesiastical person 
without leave of the ecclesiastical authorities incurred 
the censure. It is to be noted that according to the 
decision of the Roman Congregations the bishops shall 
accord this leave when asked. 

Subsequent to the issue of the Motu Proprio Mgr. 
Heiner, one of the auditors of the Reta, published an 
article thereon in the Kélnische Volksgeitung indicating 
that neither the original censure nor this authentic declar- 
ation had a bearing on Germany, where the clerical 
privilege of an ecclesiastical forum did not prevail, having 
long since lapsed by derogation of custom counter 
thereto. The visit of the Prussian Minister to the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State was to inquire the judgment 
of the Holy See on the position taken by Mgr. Heiner. 
The Cardinal Secretary replied that Mgr. Heiner’s pre- 
sentation of the matter was in perfect accord with canon 
law and that the Motu Proprio had no application in 
Germany. 

On Monday, the venerable Father General of the Pas- 
sionists, Father Bernard Mary of Jesus, of the family 
of the Silvestrelli, which figures prominently in political 
and diplomatic circles here, died suddenly of a fall. He 
was over eighty years old, and some months ago, relin- 
quishing the government of his Congregation to his vicar, 
Father Joseph of the Mother of God, had withdrawn to 
the Passionist Monastery in Moricone. The necrology 
of the week also includes the Prince of Piombino, like- 
wise an octogenarian. He was perhaps the most dis- 


tinguished figure in the Roman nobility of to-day, and 
had been all his days a staunch Catholic in principle and 
practice, 

The deadlock in the Municipal Council is broken at 
last. The Agrippa of the occasion seems to have been 
one Signore Cecchetti, a Socialist with a head, who per- 
suaded the majority of his party to come to an agree- 
ment with the rest of the coalition. Then the coalition 
held its caucus. The presiding officer announced that 
the bone of contention had been removed, the four mem- 
bers of the Giunta who had originally resigned absolutely 
refusing to withdraw their resignations or to serve again. 
This made way the next day at the meeting of the Coun- 
cil for Nathan to withdraw his demand that they should 
be re-elected. Then the coalition voted unanimously 
for their caucus list. So the Council has a Giunta and 
the city is saved. Nathan, however, had to work his 
bad temper out of his system; so he turned on the recent 
allocution of the Holy Father. “While from on high,” 
quoth he, “pontifical-complainings deplore the clamorous 
manifestations of the national jubilee, from below arises 
a voice resonant in every corner of the land to proclaim 
that Italy is. Enthroned in her own Rome she fronts 
the world with an affirmation of her existence ; 
and does not forget her civic duty in the inevitable pre- 
destined defense of her national right.” Poor Italy! 
She is and she is not. But her irrepressible syndic de- 
cidedly is; more’s the pity! He sets himself up in the 
glare of his own oratory, alone in Latium, grandiloquert, 
Rienzi redivivus, the king-pin of the queen city of the 
world. ? 

Peter Ryss, Roman correspondent of the St. Peters- 
burg Retch and the Moscow Ruskoja Mis, was conducted 
to the frontier by two police officers on Tuesday and 
given an efficacious /’envoy beyond the realm. He was 
charged with sending false news of the war, which he 
denies, while acknowledging an article charging Gholitti 
with abolishing the prerogatives of Parliament, and an- 
other censuring the conduct of the Camorra trial at 
Viterbo. He left with threatenings of an accounting 
later for the provisions taken against him. Dr. Barth, 
the German correspondent recently expelled has returned 
to Rome, under leave, it i¢S:aid, requested by the German 
Government. ti 

Your correspondent has authentic information that the 
rumor of Mgr. Agius’s.appointment as Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the Church in the United States was correct: 
his official appointment had been forwarded to him 
through the mails, and must have reached Manila about 
the time of his unexpected demise. 

At a little place called Morlupo some excavators have 
accidentally come across an unknown catacomb of the 
first or second century, with its galleries of loculi, ancient 
inscriptions, antique lamps and clay vials. The noted 
archeologist, Horace Marucchi, will investigate the mat- 
ter at once. 

The government has between ten and fifteen thousand 
additional troops at Naples ready to set out for Tripoli 
before the end of the week. The force in the field must 
have long since past the hundred thousand mark: but the 
Turks and Arabs keep on fighting. The Italian losses 
to date number over three thousand either killed in action 
or dead of disease, and over eight thousand sick and 
wounded, This is authentic, though not published in 
the Italian papers. i. 

In the new distribution of the municipal departments, 
Mayor Nathan has separated the departments of muni- 
cipal taxation and police, and retained the superintend- 
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ency of the latter (called here “The Watch’’) for himself, 
With our new Dogberry the town still feels secure. On 
application of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Mayor has cancelled the sabbath quality of 
the Sunday eves of Christmas and New Year’s. Before 
the merchants could profit thereby the entire tramway 
force of the city went out on a strike. Last year they 
struck for a Christmas holiday, but compromised on a 
half-day on the eve, the cars stopping their running at 
three in the afternoon. This year the tramway com- 
pany determined to give this half-day on Saturday in- 
stead of the real eve, Sunday. Instead of accepting the 
change the employees demanded the whole of Christmas 
Day, and not receiving the concession, out they went 
on an immediate strike. In their fine military overcoats 
they wandered up and down the Corso and along the 
chief avenues of the city, quiet and orderly, and, to the 
stranger, looking a bit foolish. 

The Exposition at Turin has awarded “Il Gran 
Premio” to one John Preziosi, for an educational exhibit 
of the work done for Italian children in the United 
States. In Preziosi’s own words, “The Exhibit in the 
eloquence of its figures and data sound to-day a warn- 
ing: if Italy does not wish to renounce her national rights 
over the children of the Italians in North America, she 
has the duty of inaugurating an entirely new program 
for the preservation and diffusion of our language among 
the children of the emigrants. And this program must 
be competent to face what America and the Americans 
do and spend for the assimilation of our youth.” This 
is illuminating as an Italian view of the uses to which 
the hospitality of the United States is to be put in regard 
to Italian emigrants and their children. GaENis 


China’s Educational Anarchy 


The old-fashioned Chinaman has a supreme contempt 
for all Occidental learning. For him all knowledge is 
condensed in the classics of Confucius. From these 
books, the like of which have never been written, is 
derived that incomparable superiority which they are fond 
of attributing to China. The famous statesman, Li- 
Hung-Chang, said to the Emperor of China fifteen years 
ago: “As every one knowst®the Book of Mutations 
(Iking) contains everything? We Chinamen possess 
this treasure from the start. Applying ourselves alto- 
gether as we do to the abstract and lofty knowledge 
it contains, we had no time for base practical applications. 
The Occidentals who have time on their hands have con- 
cerned themselves with such things. Hence what they 
call their sciences. Let us take up those sciences. They 
are ours by right as they are nothing but the applications 
of our Iking. They are the interest derived from our 
capital and we ought to avail ourselves of it.” 

The first lesson that startled China out of its torpor 
was received in the war with Japan in 1894-95. It was 
the rout of their old fashioned ways by modern science. 
From that began the magnificent schemes of educational 
reform in 1898.. But the reformers wanted to go too 
fast, and a formidable reaction set in. The old Empress 
took up again the reins of power, and soon the reaction 
was followed by the revolt of the Boxers in 1900. Then 
came a more decisive and clearly ‘defined lesson in the 
intervention of the Powers, the capture of Peking, and 
the flight of the Imperial Court. The other side of the 
medal was presented when the Orient prevailed over the 
Occident, when Japan gave such a whipping to Russia. 
That lesson was learned, and China set to work seriously, 
Never was there such feverish excitement in the change- 


less East. At any price China had to be saved from the 
disintegration which threatened it from without. It had 
to be built up and strengthened against the foreign 
Powers. Everything had to be done at once and offhand. 
The army, education, reform of the laws and the admin- 
istration, and chiefly the finances all had to be attended 
to simultaneously. What they attempted in the matter 
of education is all we are concerned about now. 

On January 13, 1903, appeared the new School Regu- 
lation. It was the work of the Viceroy, Chang-Che- 
Tong. Associated with him was the Chancellor of the 
old University of Peking. They drew their inspiration 
from the Japanese scho’astic,code. Everything was set- 
tled in detail from the kindergarten to the university. 
The decrees provided for the coordinate existence at least 
for a period of years of the old traditional examinations 
which were purely literary, and of modern examinations. 
They fancied that the number of applicants for the old 
studies would diminish each year, but that the old would 
disappear about 1913. It was a mistake not to have 
used the intervening time to prepare an army of primary 
teachers and to have disdained to call in help from out- 
side. But they wanted to get rid of foreign teachers as 
fast as possible, for the presence of English and Ameri- 
cans and Japanese in their normal, preparatory and 
military schools annoyed them. . They gave them the 
meanest work they could, and when they could not they 
so hampered them as to make their teaching a farce. 

Moreover to hasten the pace they had recourse to two 
measures, both too expeditious and too radical to be pro- 
ductive of any good effect. In the first place hardly 
two years had elapsed after the great Decree of 1905 
when another appeared which was quite unexpected. 
To cut clear, at one stroke, from the past, the literary 
examinations were suppressed, and from that out decrees 
and regulations began to pile up in such a fashion that 
everything was in confusion. 


In the second place they sent swarms of students to 
Japan to prepare to become teachers and professors with 
all possible despatch. They were going entirely too fast, 
and the great undertaking which was badly conceived 
and badly managed received a decided set-back. 


The general resu’ts of this school reform may be sum- 
marized as follows: any amount of decrees, laws and 
regulations; an enormous expenditure of money and 
trouble; a mere smattering of modern sciences; a recoil 
in morals and a tremendous advance in revolutionary 
ideas on the part of the student. It also checked the 
educational movement itself. Indeed nothing has been 
done these last two years, and the old time enthusiasm 
has completely evaporated. The turbulence of the stu- 
dents, their dreams of independence, the incompetency 
and lack of authority in the teachers has given, the whole 
nation a decided chill, Some schools are closed, others 
are dving of inanition or want of funds, professors, and: 
discipline. What is most astonishing about it all is that 
the young Chinaman, who was once remarkable for re- 
spect for his teachers, threw off all restraint as soon as 
he attempted the new learning. All that is being done 
is to post up fine regulations which no one minds ; punc- 
tuality is unknown and leaves of absence are taken ad 
hbitum. Outside no individual work is thought of. 
Scholars regard teachers as their equals or rather their 
inferiors. Inside the schools, the pupils rule. If any 
attempt at contro! is attempted a strike or a riot results. 

Barring a few exceptions such is the condition of the 
school in China_to-day. A great effort was made but 
not sustained. The plans had many common-sense ideas, 
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but it was all on paper. Although the movement was 
said to be modern, it was a curious mixture of old and 
new, with the new on the surface; beneath it all the old 
remained. In the examinations at Peking the candidates 
complained openly of the incompetency of the examining 
boards, the omnipotence of the retrograde and _retro- 
gressive magistrates, and the graft that was everywhere 
apparent. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution China had 52,000 
modern schools of all the degrees, and there were a 
million and a half of students. It is to be hoped that 
when peace is restored there will be a reorganization on 
a better basis and with mature ideas, that will be carried 
out. ; 

As has been said, the purpose of the Chinese in sending 
so many students abroad was to get rid of foreigners as 
soon: as possible. It was the old prejudice at work. 
This xenophobia is not yet dead even in the most en- 
lightened classes, and will disappear very slowly. Con- 
vinced of their own superiority, they fancied that it was 
the easiest thing in the world to master the new learning. 
They saw the Japanese acquire all that the West had to 
give, although the Japanese were once their pupils. Had 
not the Viceroy Chang-Che-Tong said that to know uni- 
versal geography, an atlas and ten days work sufficed? 
The resuit was that without going deep into anything, 
the Chinese secured a certain number of receipts and for- 
mulas from their preceptors, thanked them and went 
their way. That explains the disasters in banks, rail- 
roads, and schools. Some outsiders were called in after 
these failures, but did little, for when they were em- 
ployed, teachers of the old school hampered the efforts 
of the imported instructors. Indeed a law published in 
1908 restricted foreign teachers to civil and military sub- 
jects. In everything else they were forbidden to meddle. 
They had to teach at the time prescribed; often they had 
few pupils, and seldom anything like order. In such 
conditions no results could be expected. Nee Ads 


The Little Sisters Saved by the Paris Workmen 


Paris, December 20, 1911. 

The determined attitude of the Paris workmen with 
regard to the Little Sisters of the Assumption has pro- 
duced the desired effect. A month ago, as the readers 
of AMERICA were informed, the expulsion of these de- 
voted servants of the poor was expected, not merely from 
day to day, but literally from one hour to another. The 
intentions of the Government were well known, Monsieur 
Malvy, Under-Secretary of State, being the prime mover 
in the matter, and the recent expulsion of the Little 
Sisters from their houses at Lyons proved that the Gov- 
ernment could unhesitatingly set public opinion at de- 
fiance when its anti-clerical instincts were appealed to. 
The scenes of brutal violence that took place at Lyons 
roused the fighting spirit of the Paris workmen in favor 
of the nuns. 

It has surprised the Sisters. They knew that they were 
regarded with grateful affection by their humble clients, 
but they were not prepared for the steady, unflinching 
devotedness with which, in all the suburbs where the 
Sisters have a house, the workmen banded together to 
defend them. Petitions were organized in favor of the 
nuns, protestations were placarded on the walls, deputies 
were interviewed and called upon to join in the campaign 
and, at the same time, a strict watch was kept over the 
threatenéd convents. All through these anxious weeks, 
when the fate of the nuns hung on a thread, a certain 


number of workmen, selected for the purpose by their 
comrades, were at five in the morning at the convent door, 
eager to inform themselves of the nuns’ welfare; others 
visited the police station to inquire if orders had been 
received in the night; then, when they had ascertained 
that no danger was to be apprehended for the morning, 
they dispersed for their work. At midday and in the eve- 
ning others returned to make the same inquiries; thus, 
during many weeks, an incessant watch was kept up’ by 
men to whom “time is money” and who, on this occasion, 
put the interests of the Sisters before their own, with. 
unhesitating generosity. os 


At the meeting organized in the faubourgs the question 
of the expulsion of the Little Sisters was put before an 
audience which was solely made up of working men and 
their families; there were no violent or abusive speeches 
and the religious aspect of the matter was only indirectly 
alluded to by the orators. They merely advocated the 
rights of the citizens to choose théir own sick nurses, ir- 
respective of the habit that may be worn by the latter... 
The question, being placed on this basis, appealed to all;. 
many workmen logically concluded that in a country that 
is supposed to be free, the expulsion of the Little Sisters 
is an offence to justice and to individual liberty and, 
whether they happened to be practical Catholics or not, 
they promptly enrolled themselves among the Sisters’ 
defenders. 

The result of the campaign, of which the Paris work- 
men are the prime movers, may be more. far-reaching 
than would appear at first sight. It has, for the time’ 
being, saved the Little Sisters, M. Caillaux having as- 
sured them that, for the present, they have nothing to 
fear. Indeed, upon the remonstrances of the Prefect of 
Police, M. Lepine, a decided adversary of the expulsion,. 
the Government has become convinced that it would be 
unwise to act against popular opinion, and thus the steady 
action of the workmen has intimidated men who have, 
hitherto, never hesitated to trample upon the rights of 
justice to gratify their anti-clerical passions. toes 


Unofficially, of course, the Government has informed 
the nuns that it is not only willing, but anxious, to find a 
means of conciliating :zhat it is pleased to call their of-. 
ficial duties with the sisters’ rights and the wishes of 
their defenders. This is the first time since the religious. 
persecution began in France that the arbitrary and God- 
hating Government has shown signs of yielding to the 
pressure of public opinion, and it is to the honor of 
the French workmen to have carried out their scheme. of 
defence in a manner that has brought about this unex- 
pected result. an 

Perhaps their example may be of use in the future. 
There is no doubt that France is governed, or, rather, 
tyrannized over, by a ministry, and that the action of the 
Catholics has too often been hampered by their want of 
union and of perseverance. The Paris workmen have 
shown themselves in the late campaign skilful and tena- 
cious as well as generous and zealous. They are still en- 
gaged in their work of love, the defence of the Little 
Sisters. ‘‘We shall not stop till our Sisters are safe,” they 
prudently assert. Meetings are held, protestations are 
circulated through the suburbs, the Ministers are inter- 
viewed and appealed to; a steady movement of agitation, 
within the strict bounds of legality, is kept up with un- 
wearied perseverance. 

Truly these events have shown: the Paris workman in 
his best light and they have proved, once more, his tre- 
mendous power for good as for evil, as the case may be, 
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A Cardinal’s Qualifications 


As we finished reading an article in the /ndependent, 
which is a very rancorous attack on the new cardinals, 
the opening lines of the second book of “Paradise Lost”’ 
came into our mind. There is no question of the splendor 
to-which those princes have been raised; and the writer 
of the article evidently holds that, like Satan, they have 
been 

“by merit raised 
To that bad eminence.”’ 

In Cardinal Legari we find two notes of the malice 
which won promotion. He was not ordained priest until 
he was fifty years old, and he is an archeologist not 
agreeing with the revolutionary school. Cardinal 
Cabriéres’ malice consists in thig.that he is eighty-one 
years of age, a royalist and an unsuccessful competitor 
with Mgr. Duchesne for a chair in the French Academy. 
But we cannot go through the whole list. Let us take 
the greatest sinner of the lot, Cardinal Billot, wicked 
enough to have been made a cardinal years ago, could 
the Pope’s idea of qualification, agreeing with that of 
the /ndependent’s writer, have been expressed in almost 
the words of the Justice of the play: 

“Attends the youth whose most notorious crimes 

Have stamped him soldier ?” 

Cardinal Billot’s wickedness is manifold. In the first 
place, his father was a custom ‘house officer; and as such 
functionaries are specially designed for the torment of 
men, it is clear to all who hold Mr. Tulliver’s views on 
the origin of certain evils, that Monsieur Billot got into 
this world in defiance of Divine Providence, and that 
his son must have inherited the taint. Secondly, as the 
future cardinal was born accidentally in Alsace, 

“He might have been a Prussian,” 
had he not with a malice extraordinary in one so young 
deliberately entered upon the stage of life many years 


before the Franco-German war. How he spent his 
earlier years we are not told; but we learn that asa 
seminarian he “gyrated’”” from one seminary to ‘another 
and so deserved to be branded in the /ndependent. as a 
“tramp,” though gyrating seems to imply the trapeze 
rather than the road. Whether the assertion be true or 
false, we are not able to say; besides one may go from 
one seminary to another for perfectly legitimate reasons. 
But we can say that the assertion is suspicious. ‘The 
article mentions three seminaries, Blois, Bordeaux and 
Angers. It is remarkable that these three cities did enter 
into his life, as in boyhood he attended college in Bor- 
deaux, he was ordained in Blois, and he became a pro- 
fessor in the seminary of Angers. It would, therefore, 
be a still more remarkable coincidence if he was a semi- 
narian in each of them. He then became a Jesuit, a 
crime too patent for comment, and afterwards taught 
dogmatic theology in the Gregorian University, Rome, 
for a quarter of a century. During this period he fell into 
several shocking scrapes, if the Independent’s writer is 
to be believed. He taught virtual Protestant heresy with 
regard to the Sacraments; he boasted that his pupils 
never knew that there is a biblical question; he was the 
principal author of the encyclical on Modernism, and he 
and his associates falsified Loisy in taking some fifty 
propositions out of that author’s works. The first accu- 
sation is absurd. With regard to the second, the vanity 
of Rationalists is deeply wounded when the Church, 
ignoring their fantastic claims to raise doubts and then 
settle them authoritatively, says very calmly that though 
there are interesting biblical questions, which, however, 
do not belong to the school of dogmatic theology, there 
is no biblical question in the Rationalistic sense. The 
Bible belongs to the Church. Its interpretation is her 
function. All the speculating and theorizing of Rational- 
ists is not worth a single sentence of the Council of 
Trent, or of the Vatican; and the value of dogmatic 
texts, such as: Thou art Peter, etc., remains unaffected 
by their endless and contradictory hypotheses. Whether 
Cardinal Billot had a hand in the encyclical “Pascendi 
Dominici Gregis,” the author of the article cannot say, 
except from gossip. Probably he had. But, whether he 
had or not, the principal author was Pius X, and not the 
cardinal, the Independent's contributor to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. The accusation of misinterpreting 
heterodox authors is an old subterfuge. Anyhow, we 
should like to know something more of Loisy’s fifty-odd 
propositions. When were they excerpted, and for what 
purpose? We know the propositions of Molinos, of 
Baius, of Jansenius, of Quesnel, but where are those of 
Loisy? Are they included in the sixty-five condemned in 
the decree “Lamentabili”? These are not attributed. to 
any particular person, but to “Catholic authors not so 
few.” Such authors are to be judged by them; and if 
Rome was wrong in thus judging and condemning Loisy, 
let him come forward and accept the condemnation of 
these propositions. 
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But what can be expected of a writer so passionate as 
to. say that Archbishop Darboy, murdered by the Com- 
mune. ins.1870, fell “a victim to Jesuit hate.’ Such a 
statement. could come only from one, who, given a 
motive, would accept as sober earnest, Thackeray’s riotous 
comedy in the “Novels from Eminent Hands.” In 
Codlingsby, his burlesque on Disraeli, the affairs of 
Europe are settled in the wonderful Holywell Street 
house. of Mendoza, the unique Hebrew, whither comes, 
to...Codlingsby’s. surprise, Louis Philippe himself. 
Leading the young nobleman to the door, Mendoza 
whispered: “Au revoir, dear Codlingsby, His Majesty 
is one of us; so is the Pope of Rome.’ The absurd 
fable requires us to believe that the leaders of the Com- 
mune or, at least, Thiers and the Versailles Government 
were under, Jesuit domination, and that, to gratify their 
revenge, the Jesuits did not shrink from sacrificing their 
own brethren. Moreover, the ground of the supposed 
hatred, ,the Archbishop’s action during the Vatican 
Council,..was past history. The Archbishop and _ his 
master, the Emperor, had failed egregiously, and one 
does not murder a ruined rival. But the matter is 
stated in the memories of the Chancellor Hohenlohe, says 
the Independent's writer. Hohenlohe quotes Michaud, a 
Jesuit-obsessed Old-Catholic; but event he does not state 
it as a fact, but only hints at it, without giving even the 
shadow of probability to the story. 

The whole article is the work of an adept in the gentle 
art of “Muck-raking.” In printing it, the Independent 
shows itself not altogether worthy of its name. It may 
be independent of sane history, of sound theology, of 
spelling even, but it is still bound fast in the fetters of 
rancor when there is question of the Catholic Church. 


Archbishop Harty and the Y. M. C. A. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association, which has 
recently selected Manila as a base of operations for the 
Philippine Islands, is causing great anxiety to Arch- 
bishop Harty. It is high time for Catholics in America 
to take some measure to defeat the proselyting purpose 
of this anti-Catholic society, which under the cover of 
benevolent and social advantages extends the hand of 
fellowship to the great body of Catholic youth in the 
Islands, with the determination to withdraw them from 
their allegiance to their religion, which for the Catholic 
supplies the firmest motive of allegiance to his country. 

* As the archbishop warns his flock, the danger of cor- 
ruption is far greater among them than it is in other 


lands. In many cases the young Catholic Filipino is apt | 


to be insufficiently grounded in a knowledge of the Cath- 
olic religion to be able to resist the onset of error and 
allurements. Still less is he conversant with the history, 


doctrines and methods of false creeds. 


of spiritual authority. Moreover, once enrolled as a 


Owing to his | 
immaturity he is prone to human respect and is easily | 
beguiled by notions of free thought and independence 


member of this anti-Catholic and. despite its name anti- 
Christian Association, he “will be subjected to both open 
and covert attacks made upon his religion by Protestant 
ministers, and difficulties long ago exploded in other 
countries,” where religious strife has supplied Catholics 
with a defensive armor, will have for him “the apparent 
cogency of unanswerable truth.” “Above all,’ says the 
archbishop, “the young Filipinos will be constantly sur- 
rounded by an un-Catholic atmosphere; and so, little by 
little, they will lose their horror of heresy and will un- 
consciously conform to their environments.” His grace, 
therefore, warns parents “that they may not permit their 
children to reside in the buildings of the Y. M. C. A, 
and that no Catholic may attend its lectures or religious 
matters, much less join in its worship.” 

The strong appeal of the Archbishop of Manila should 
arouse the militant spirit of Catholics the world over, 
but especially of Catholics in this country, bound as 
they are by closer ties with their brethren in the 
Philippines and eyewitnesses of the deadly peril to true 
religion of the activities of the Y. M. C, A. here in the 
States. Whether the Constitution of the United States 
may or may not follow the flag, political leaders may 
discuss as an open question, but as the government. will 
repel every foreign invasion of the Philippine Islands 
and protect with army and navy and all the resources at 
her command her Filipino wards from every European 


or Asiastic foe, why should not the Catholics of the 
United States, especially through organizations like the 


Knights of Columbus and other federated associations, 


- get together and defend the helpless Catholic youth of 


the Philippines, whom God has given to share with them 
the blessings of an American protectorate, against the 
hostility and religious aggressiveness of the Y. M. C. A.? 
If those Filipino boys iad a hall and dormitory of their 
own there would be no temptation to frequent the rooms 
ofthe: Y.. MG AA. 


Anent the Social Centres 


In further confirmation of the statement made in a 
previous article that Social Centres, as conducted at 
Rochester, were in reality Socialist Centres, and that this 
feature was likely to repeat itself elsewhere, because of 
the dominant Socialist influences in the movement, we 
quote the following passage from the Socialist organ, 
the Appeal: 


“Chicago is using the schools for social centres. 
They are to be meeting places for the community. 
Lectures or all themes that concern the general wel- 
fare are to be delivered there. Dances and games 
for the young are to be held in this public plant- 
The schools are really to be of service to men. 
Kansas City is taking up the same question, and 
will adopt the social centre idea, in spite of the 
howling of such reactionary influences as the Santa 
Fe organ, the Journal. It is a right idea. The 
Appeal has been accused of never commending any- 
thing that is done. It is an error. It commends 
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this, .as it has commended many things in the past. 
_But what influence is behind the new move for the 
-use of.the public schools? Nothing but Socialism. 
Before Chicago began that use as a non-political 
move, Milwaukee adopted it as a Socialist measure. 
Before the various sociological movements now 
agitating for public good in many lines, apart from 
politics, the Socialist party declared for them in its 
platforms. There are many good measures now be- 
ing generally advocated, yet “nearly all of them are 
things that were first suggested by Socialists.” 


We may not object to the use of the schools for the 
general welfare’; but they certainly are not meant to 
‘be converted into Socialist dance halls and lecture rooms, 
\where the glorification of Ferrer and the indecency of 
‘the Rochester Saturnalian dance may be repeated. They 
have been erected for educational purposes. It is suffi- 
cient that Catholics receive no returns for the taxes they 
contribute to their maintenance; but it passes beyond all 
bounds of toleration to have them likewise made the 
means of Socialist propaganda and of insult and calumny 
against our Faith. It is time to scrutinize the Social 
Centre movement to see of what spirit.it is. How far 
Socialists are actually dominating it we do not attempt 
to say. It is certain that they are among its most ardent 
supporters, and it is equally certain that they never give 
approval or support to any movement which they do not 
‘believe is directly leading to Socialism. The State sup- 
“port of Socialist lecture bureaus is the ultimate object 
they have in view. Whatever we may think of the use 
‘Of public schools as Social Centres, we cannot permit 
them to be made Socialist Centres. 


~we 


A Discriminating Testator 


“There recently died at Alicantey Spain, a worthy lay- 
man, whose life and death aliké convey a lesson that 
should not be lost upon our Catholic people. Born in 
Bilbao on February 10, 1866, Sefior José Bulfy began 
ito support himself as an office boy at the age of four- 
‘teen, for his father could give him nothing but a name 
‘that was synonymous with honor and practical Catholic 
“piety. Through the friendly interest of a townsman, 
“young Bulfy, when at the age of twenty, was able to 
“open a small bookshop, which, thanks to his energy and 
“businesslike methods, was the beginning of a very suc- 
cessful career. He did not embark in any great enter- 
“prises, but he secured agencies for books, periodicals, and 
“merchandise, and organized short summer excursions on 
“the sea. As his earnings increased he sagaciously in- 
~vested in stocks, and thus added to his fortune. His 
will, which was made over four years before his death, 
«disposes in the following manner of a considerable por- 
wtion of the fruit of his industry: Subventions to Cath- 
<olic newspapers $39,000; to various religious Orders en- 
gaged in educational and charitable work, $8,000; for 
the repair of churches, $45,000; to the conferences of 
St. Vincent de Paul, $56,000; to workingmen’s clubs 


and certain charitable institutions, $17,000; for the Holy 
Land, $2,000; for the spread of good books, $20,000; and 
for certain Pais political societies, $1,700. 

During a life of intense and varied activities, Sefior 
Bulfy was never at a loss for time to practise his reli-. 
gion; and, foreseeing betimes the end of his labors, he 
showed his gratitude for the blessings that he had re-, 
ceived by remembering those causes which ought to be 
dear to the heart of every Catholic. He had been the 
agent of men in his work; he would be the agent of God 
in disposing of the fruit of that labor. 


Looking for Unity 


The Catholic Church in rejecting Anglican Orders put 
a quietus for all time on the efforts of Anglicans and. 
Episcopalians to bring about corporate reunion with 
Rome. But they are still active in other directions.. 
Ever since the days of the Tractarian movement Episcopa-’ 
lians have sought recognition from the so-called’Eastern } 
Orthodox churches, with no better result than attended. 
their appeal to Rome. Here and there some Russian or. 
other schismatic bishop has occasionally lent the prestige 
of his presence to a Protestant Episcopalian church ser- 
vice, but officially there has been no formal acceptance, 
but rather a positive rejection of such overtures. What 
may be regarded as the latest attempt towards bringing 
about a union between the Episcopalian body and the 
lopped off branches of the true Church, is the insertion 
in the Report of Episcopal Church growth for the year 


-1910-11, of the clergy list of Russian, Syrian, Greek and 


Polish churches. These lists show that members of these 
Eastern Churches are scattered in almost every part of 
the United States. The official seat of the Russian 
Church in America is New York; the Syrian, Brooklyn ; 
the Servian, Los Angeles; the Polish, Scranton, Pa. 
The Orthodox Greek Church in this country is without 
an ecclesiastical system and depends for its central ad-. 
ministration upon Greek patriarchs at home. Episco- 
palians are prone to forget that there is no corporate . 
unity without the binding element of authority, and that 
even were all these jarring and discordant heretics 
united under one head, the resultant could no more lay 
claim to be the true Church or a branch of it than so 
many bands of rebels joined together under one leader 
could lay claim to be the citizens of a legitimate Govern- 
ment against which they had rebelled. 


‘‘The Common Cause’’ 


We extend a hearty welcome to the first issue of the 
Common Cause. To safeguard our country from the 
most threatening of dangers and to ward off an evil the. 
most disastrous to religion, civilization and all the best 
interests of the working classes is, indeed, a common. 
cause which intimately concerns every American citizen 
without distinction of politics or creed. The day when 
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we could content ourselves with an abstract knowledge 
of Socialism, and a quiet refutation of its falsehood in 
the class-room is of a by-gone date. Nevertheless, there 
are still some, even within the Church, who fail to see 
its true significance and to realize that there can be no 
more compromise between Christianity and Socialism 
than between truth and error. Socialism, stripped of its 
deceptive-trappings of pretensions to reform is nothing 
less than “economically false, politically unsound, 
morally and ethically bankrupt, and in the last analysis 
fundamentally destructive of the rights and best in- 
terests of all human society.”’ This the new magazine 
proposes to make evident from the words and works 
of Socialist authorities themselves. The 
afforded in the first issue are sufficiently plain. 
runs may read. 

A few days ago in a letter printed in a Socialist paper, 
reference was made to the seventeen reasons drawn up 
‘by Mr. Peter Collins, International Secretary of the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, to prove the un- 
deniable statement that no man can be a loyal Catholic 
and a Socialist at the same time. The writer of the 
letter claimed that he had shown these reasons to one 
who was not a Socialist but who had frequently listened 
to Socialist orators. He looked over the reasons and 

_ laughingly said that only one of the entire list was true, 
and that is that Socialism is opposed to the Catholic 
Church, and small wonder! The article of Mr. Collins in 
the Common Cause probably was in print before this 
letter was written; but it offers the real solution to this 
typical objection which it is well to bear in mind. He 
says: 

“Socialist leaders know the futility of their efforts to 
-gain converts to Socialism by preaching from the Soap 
Box actual Socialist theories, embracing Materialism, 
Atheism, Opposition to Religion, God and Country. 
“They find that as a necessary part of their propaganda, 
-and as an aid to its success, they must preach from the 
Soap Box the Gospel of discontent; of class hatred; of 
condemnation of capital and of property, the purpose 
being to arouse discontent, enmity and envy in the hearts 
of the workers who gather around the Soap Box.” 

These last reasons would in themselves be all sufh- 
cient for an active propaganda of education carried on 
against Socialism, such as the Common Cause proposes, 
while suggesting at the same time the real remedies for the 
evils of the day. Yet the Soap Box orator merely begins 
the work. He is only meant to create a demand for that 
Socialist literature which is open to all the charges that 
have been made against Socialism. It is, therefore, to 
warn men of the evil before it has befallen them that 
the Common Cause has come into existence. “The 
Socialist leader,” it says, “is like Paddy who drove his 
pig to Dublin by making him think he was going to 
‘Cork. If the average man knew where Socialism pro- 
posed to take him he couldn't be hired to vote the ticket.” 

We have referred to but a single one of many 


illustrations 
He who 
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excellent articles by men conspicuous in social work, in 
order to illustrate the need of popular education from a 
non-Socialist point of view. The new magazine is not a 
Catholic publication; but the names most prominently 
associated with it should give sufficient warrant that the’ 
future numbers can be as safely recommended as the 
present issue. The picture of Edison for the frontis- 
piece was an unhappy choice. 


Changes in the Breviary 


The Motu Proprio of the Holy Father on the changes 
in the Breviary has been issued, and at the same time the 
Vatican Press has published an imprint of some twenty 
thousand copies of the psalter as newly distributed, while 
the Pontifical Publishing Houses are already busy upon 
a new edition of the Breviary including the rearrange- 
ment of the psalter. The papal document allows the 
immediate use of the new ordinance to whoever desires 
it, but does not prescribe its use until January 1, 1913. 
The present changes affect only the psalms to be recited, 
not only in the nocturns of Matins, but also in Lauds, 
Little Hours, Vespers and Compline, even the latter 
changing from day to day during the week. An addi- 
tional set of Rubrics accompanies the Motu Proprio, giv- 
ing directions how to recite the Office in the new form, 
prescribing the Dominical and ferial offices more regu- 
larly and yet in general reducing the length of the onus 
The present recast is only a beginning of a 
thorough reform of the whole Breviary, which the Holy 
Father hopes to have completed within a reasonable time, 
aud for which he has appointed a Commission consisting 
of Mgr. La Fontaine, Mgr. Piacenza, Mgr. Gasparri, all 
offcials of the Congregation of Rites; Mgr. Tecchi and 
the Minorite Father Brygnani, both of the Liturgical 
Commission; Father D’Iseagard, director of the Roman 
Liturgical Academy; Mgr. Bressan, private secretary of 
the Holy Father, and Father Fonck, S.J., rector of the 
Biblical Institute. The Holy Father has also added to 
the membership of the Commission on Biblical Studies 
Cardinals Lugari and Van Rossum. 


Giét. 


The Lost Chance 


It is too bad that temper should so often thwart our 
noblest impulses, and set us on a road that we ourselves 
cannot fail to see must inevitably lead to disaster. Thus in 
the lamentable strife between one of the city officials and 
the Catholic charitable institutions offended pride evi- 
dently counts for much, and it is to be hoped that the 
wise and learned opinion of the distinguished Corpora- 
tion Counsel, Mr. Archibald Watson, may be eagerly 
seized on to end a war which should never have been 
begun and of which every one is unutterably weary. 

In the judgment of the city’s legal adviser the rela- 
tions between the city and the charitable institutions are 
purely and absolutely contractual, and if the terms pro- 
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posed are “unreasonable and offensive,” the contract may 
be rejected, and no obligations can ensue for the ‘‘non- 
assenting institutions.” 

Indeed, this common-sense conclusion seems to. have 
been from the beginning the conviction of every one else 
except the Controller. So much is clear, but other se- 
rious difficulties present themselves. What becomes of 
those Catholic boys and girls who are thus practically 
shut out of their own institutions? The care of them 
reverts to the city; and it is gratifying to know that the 
city proposes that no harm shall come to them. In the 
first place, the law prohibits sending any of them who 
may happen to be under sixteen years of age to jails or 
almshouses, and, furthermore, enjoins that they are to 
be placed in a reformatory or other institution under the 
care of persons of the same religious faith. But there 
are no such institutions. They either do not assent to 
the contract proposed by the city or their capacity is 
already exhausted. Are the children, therefore, to be 
handed over to Protestant institutions or to those in 
which there is no religious instruction whatever? No; 
that would be against the law of the State, and, more- 
over, adds the Corporation Counsel—and his words merit 
the serious consideration of every one: “It is of grave 
importance that children shall be raised in the faith of 
their fathers, because if not it is altogether too likely 
that they will have no religion at all’—a condition that 
no one who has any love for his country can contem- 
plate without alarm. Hence he instructs the Commis- 
sioner of Charities, Mr. Drummond, who had asked for 
guidance in the matter: 

“You are vested with authority and it is your 
duty to make provision for the maintenance and 
support of dependent children. You are expressly 
made overseer of the poor of the city of New York 
and vested with all the autkérity previously vested 
in and exercised by the Board of Charities and the 
Commissioner of Public Charities. In the absence 
of any appropriation by the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment it would be your duty under the law 
to make such provision and to comply with the legal 
requirements concerning the same. In the case of 
an inadequate appropriation, or one unavailable for 
any reason, it would seem to be your official duty, 
to such extent as might be necessary, to make con- 
tracts for maintenance and support, which would 
become a legal charge upon the city.” 

Such a decision is a most acceptable and gratifying 
solution of a serious difficulty, and ought to commend 
itself to every reasonable person. It is particularly com- 
forting also, as it is an official proclamation of the benefi- 
cent character of the law of the State, and incidentally 
because it reveals to us the kindliness and wisdom of 
the distinguished Corporation Counsel, who goes out of 
his way to show us the absolute need of such legislation. 

On the other hand, it is most distressing to be told that 
Controller Prendergast, who professes to be a Catholic, 
disputes the opinion of the Corporation Counsel and pro- 
poses to test the matter in court. Will he risk the danger 


of an adverse decision-and assume the responsibility for 
all these helpless little ones? We hope not, and that he 
will not persist in waving aside the judgment of his three 
immediate predecessors in office, all of whom are men 
of unquestioned integrity, of much wider experience than 
he in managing the city’s finances, and though all of them: 
are Protestants, are warm and outspoken admirers of” 
the way in which Catholic charitable institutions aré man- 
aged. Unless the opportunity now offered is made use. 
of, it is to be feared that this chapter of the Controller’s. 
life, which opened so brightly, will be to him-in:after » 
years a source of sorrow and shame and bitter self-re= 
proach. er ae 


Ketteler and Windthorst Centenaries Celebrated 


Celebrations of the Ketteler and Windthorst Centen= 
aries are taking place over all the country. The two 
great Catholic festivals, occurring successively in the 
months of December and January, have in many in- 
stances been combined into a single celebration. At 
New York the Localverband of the Central Verein has 
already held its Ketteler festivities, while a combined 
Ketteler-Windthorst celebration has been announced for 
a later date. Such a meeting took place at Pittsburgh,. 
December 17, and was attended by Bishop Canevin, Mgr. — 
Suehr, the Provincial of the Passionists and a great 
concourse of priests, religious and laity. Dr, A. Kolper 
of Philadelphia delivered the twofold panegyric, con- 
cluding with an exhortation for his hearers to follow the 
example of the two great leaders of Christian social re- 
form: “As together Ketteler and Windthorst were the 
champions of the rights of Church and people, so clergy 
and laity must unite in the battle against the enemies of 
the Christian social order and for the defense of Church 
and religion.” 

At St. Louis the Ketteler Centenary was solemnly 
celebrated at the Goller Hall in the presence of Arch- 
bishop Glennon, who likewise spoke in eulogy of “the 
pioneer of present-day social reform.” Mr. F. P. Ken- 
kel, the able editor of the St. Louis Amerika and the 
indefatigable director of the Central Stelle of the Central 
Verein, delivered the German speech on the occasion. 
The English address was given by Rev. Albert Muntsch, 
2a) OF sot Louis University. “The social consciousness 
of our Catholic people,” he said, “has at last been aroused 
even in this country of ours. We have seen the neces- 
sity of uniting our forces for the discharge of our social 
obligations, and of bringing the Catholic world view to 
bear upon the solution of social problems, as has been 
done for many years by the Volksverein of Germany, 
the Action Populaire of France and the Catholic ‘Social 
Guild of England.” 

The many gatherings held throughout the country to 
honor the memory of two of the greatest Catholic 
leaders of modetn times will do much to awaken in us a 
fuller sense of our social obligations. 
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LITERATURE 


Genius, and Other Essays. By EpmuNp CLareNce Step- 
MAN. New York: Moffat, Yard & Company. 

Teachers accustomed to seek from their students criti- 
cisms of plays, poems, speeches or novels, must have noticed 
the tendency leading the critic at once to pick flaws in the 
work under discussion. Destruction with many seems to 
be synonymous with criticism. Much can be accomplished 
to aid us in correcting this ill-conceived idea by the reading 
of Mr. Stedman’s “Genius, and Other Essays”; the burden 
of his song is praise where praise is due. Construction, not 
_ destruction, is his guiding light. Keats, Landon, Whittier, 
Bryant, Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard, are among those whose 
works have found favor in the cultured mind of our great 
American critic. Now and then, however, even this gentle 
defender of his art lets fly an arrow from the silver bow, 
smiting especially those modern verse-mongers who cast 
their obscure gropings in some unintelligible linguistic mode, 
give them a mystic name for a charm, and call the whole 
farrago poetry. Speaking of Keats’ poetry, Mr. Stedman 
says: “One page of it is worth the whole product of the 
“aesthetic’ dilettants who most recently have undertaken to 
direct us, as if by privilege of discovery, to the fountain- 
head of song.” The critic reverts again and again to the 
faults and the vicious tendencies of later-day chanters. “If 
I were asked,” says he, “to name the most grievous thing 
in modern art, I should say it is the lack of some kind of 
faith. The poet cannot be a mere agnostic.” From his con- 
stant thrusts at the “moderns,” Mr. Stedman is evidently 
anxious to keep out such writers from the true poetic field. 

The only really fault-finding essay in the collection is the 
one wherein Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s poems are discussed. 
“She seems to write before her idea is thoroughly defined 
to herself,” says our critic, “and the result is confused 
imagery and language strangely involved.” Mrs. Howe re- 
ceives perhaps the severest criticism of any of the writers no- 
ticed, yet even here a kindly spirit prevails. “Edwin Booth,” 
“Genius,” “Treasure Tombs at Mikenez,” and “A Belt of 
Asteroids” are chapters of very special interest, as showing 
_Mr. Stedman’s sympathy for and interpretation of things 
other than strict poetical criticism. Vie Sy Nk, 


The Resurrection in the New Testament. By Crayton R. 
Bowen, A.B., B.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

God in Evolution. By Francis Howe JoHNSON. 
York:»Longmans, Green & Co. 

The author of the first of these books is engaged in train- 
ing young men for the ministry, and, like many others, he 
devotes all his energy to the‘destruction of what faith the 
pupils may have. He has gathered together a mass of mat- 
ter from heterodox sources and retails it with a great show 
of learning. So far as he is concerned the logical principle, 
“what is not affrmed is not therefore denied,” might as well 
not exist. He has all the Rationalist’s superiority over the 
Gospel, and a low opinion of the Evangelists, especially of 
Mark. All, he sees, would have denounced as infamous 
his exposition of St. Paul’s doctrine on the Resurrection of 
the body. We notice that this book is one of a series bear- 
ing as motto Galileo’s very doubtful exclamation: “E pur si 
muove,’ which is not very creditable in modern scholarship, 
which boasts of its accuracy in research. 

The second is an astonishing book. Its subtitle is: “A 
Pragmatic Study of Theology.” Mr. Johnson is looking for 
a theology that will work; and therefore assumes that the 
theology which has hitherto held the field will not work. 
How much he knows about it may be gathered from his 


New 


statement of the “method” of the “Church of Rome”: “Its 
claim is that the knowledge of God and of His revelation 
to men is a matter confided to a chosen few, who. are di- 


vinely commissioned to communicate and administer it to 


the mass of mankind with absolute authority.” If Mr. John- 
son had understood that one must be a learner before he may 
be a teacher, his book would not have been written, and the 
world would have been none the worse. H. W. 


The German Centre Party. By M. Erzsercrr. Amster- 
dam: International Catholic Publishing Co. ‘‘Messis.” Price, 
50 cents. 

Interest in Catholic social action will naturally arouse 
interest in that body of men who for the last few decades of 
years have fought in the van of Catholic social and political 
progress. The Centre is not in any sense exclusively Cath- 
olic, nor may we rightly call it a “Catholic Party,” since it 
has always proclaimed itself to be “non-confessional,” and 
has ever left its ranks open to all who are willing to espouse 
its principles. “Truth and Justice” are its motto, and there- 
fore the protection of the rights of the Catholic Church has 
ever been one of its primary objects. No personal or polit- 
ical motives have been permitted to interfere with this high 
purpose. The author, as a member of the Centre in the 
German Reichstag, is a competent authority. His exposi- 
tion is brief and clear, and is accompanied by documentary 
matter of importance, embracing the various proclamations 
made by the Centre during its successive campaigns. The 
book is indispensable for the understanding of the recent 
political life of Germany. dio AHL, 


The Business of Salvation. By Bernarp J. Orten, S.J., 
Professor of Theology at St. Louis University. St. Louis: 
By Herder) Pricey $1:25. 

A parallel is drawn by the author between the business of 
the world and the business of the soul. Our Divine Lord 
Himself has on many occasions, directly or indirectly, insti- 
tuted this comparison. It is perhaps most notably carried 
out in the parable of the talents. Following this example, 
the author places before us the great truths of salvation and 
perfection on the basis of a sound and reasonable business 
proposition. The book will help us to bring to the one 
supreme occupation of ourt{lives at least something of that 
wisdom which distinguishes ‘the children of the world in 
their own generation. The desire of Our Saviour, that we 
should profit by their wisdom, is the motive of the work. 
Tt is a volume which will be of service to priests and laity 
alike. 

The writer closes with a consideration of the economic 
problems of the day. He shows the injustice and futility 
of the Socialist solution. He likewise indicates the abuses 
of which Capital is' too often guilty. These abuses call for 
correction, but do not demand the destruction of an order 
of society which in itself is just, natural and inevitable. No 
radical change for the better is possible, he argues, unless 
it begins with the transformation of the heart. Only then 
can we hope to remedy the present temporal disorders when 
men will once more learn to value the things of time as they 
appear in the light of eternity. Ve tet 


If a text at the foot and a saint at the top of each page of 
“The Catholic Diary” can keep faithful to their resolution 
those who determined on January 1 to chronicle briefly 
during the coming year their daily doings, R. & T. Wash- 
bourne should have sold large numbers of the 1912 edition. 


Father Francis X. Lasance has added to his list of prayer 
books a new one, entitled “With God.” It is reminiscent of 
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“My Prayer Book,” this author's best compilation of coun- 


sels and devotions. Benziger Bros. are the publishers. 


“Par Amour et la Douleur,” a book that comes from the 
house of Pierre Téqui, 82 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, contains eight 
powerful sermons on the Passion, preached in Notre Dame 
Cathedral by Léon Rimbault. ‘“Missionaire  apostolique,” 
during the Lent of 1897. Appended are two appeals to men 
also: “Le Christ et les Hommes” and “A I’Honneur.” 


A prominent Episcopalian clergyman, the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, deprecating in a recent speech the low moral tone 
that now characterizes much of our English literature, re- 
gretted that even novelists of established reputation—those 
who ought to be above suspicion of pandering to the lower 
tastes of their readers—had fallen into the habit of intro- 
ducing into their novels some story of seduction or adul- 
tery. He was certain some protest ought to be made against 
this progressive demoralization of their literature, for when 
people read books upon the transgressions of marriage they 
must take a lighter view of it, and so become demoralized. 


These ‘verses from the pen of Robert Louis Stevenson 
have in them some good New Year’s thoughts: 
“Tf I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness; 

If I have moved among my race 

And shown no glorious morning face; 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain :— 
Lord, Thy most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake.” 


The Spectator, treating of “Insult as a Fine Art” in an 
article written in lighter vein, says that a retort to an insult, 
to be effective, must flash back like a gunshot and kill like 
a gun; it must have wit or a supreme rudeness. In illustra- 
tion of this, a story is told that in the seventeenth century 
an ambassador of the Persian Emperor visited the Great 
Moghul. The ambassador was enstructed not to dishonor 
his mighty master by bowing bet@re the Moghul. The cour- 
tiers of the Moghul, knowing this, arranged the approach to 
the throne so that the ambassador would have to pass under 
a low wooden decorative arch. There he would be compelled 
to bow or he could not get through. The ambassador, on 
coming to the arch, turned round and backed through, with 
his head away from the throne. “He comes through like a 
donkey!” was the neat aside of the Moghul; but it was 
capped and bettered by that of the plenipotentiary: “The only 
proper. way in a stable of mules!” 


From the publishing house of John Murphy, Baltimore, 
have come two little books neatly bound in red leather. The 
smaller volume, “Maxims of Cardinal Gibbons,” assigns a 
thought, culled from his writings, to each day of the year, 
and “Words of Wisdom to the People,” the larger book, is 
a compilation of longer extracts from his Eminence’s works. 


From the press of Pierre Téqui, 82 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, 
have come a new edition of L’Abbé Jean Vaudon’s “En- 
tretiens Eucharistiques’” and a book of ‘Pages Choisies”’ 
from the voluminous writings of Pére Gratry. One volume 
contains a half-dozen sermons on the Blessed Sacrament, 
some exhortations to priests, and eight discourses the au- 
thor delivered on First Mass days. The second’ is made up 


of “characteristics,” .with notes, and a biographical sketch 
of the author by L. A. Molien, an. Amiens professor of the- 


ology. 


The Sentinel Press, 185 East 76th Street, New York, has 
out the “Calendar of the Blessed Sacrament” for the year 
1912. On each daily leaflet is a pious thought that should’ 
daily increase a Catholic’s appreciation of the Real Presence. 
The price is thirty cents. : 


AmerICA extends a cordial welcome to Ephipheta, “a Cath-- 
olic monthly for the deaf,” the first number of which ush- 
ered in the new year. Mr, John F. O’Brien is editorial and 
business manager, with his office at 515 W. 160th Street, 
New York City. Father Michael R. McCarthy, S.J., of St. 
Irancis Xavier’s, New York, who is general missionary to 
the Catholic deaf of the country, believes that it is high 
time the 15,000 members of the Fold in the United States 
who are physically deaf should have a paper of their own’ 
to help them keep their spiritual hearing sharp and keen: 
Ephpheta is but fifty cents a year. Many who are interested 
in Father McCarthy’s work will doubtless subscribe. 


From the house of Frederic Pustet has come a fine copy 
of the 1912 edition of the large “Missale Romanum.” The 
latest Masses, like that of Blessed Joan of Arc and Blessed 
John of Avila, are included, and a special appendix is added’ 
of “Cantus ad Libitum.” 


In lecturing at University College on the trial of Blessed 
Joan of Arc, Sir John Macdonnell said: “It is to be re- 
membered, in extenuation of the age which suffered this 
injustice to be done, that side by side with brutality and 
coarseness were purity and exalted heroism; that, if there 
were oppressors, there were also martyrs; that, if among 
many life was coarse and mean, there were others who 
heard Divine voices which, rationalize them as one may, were 
the monitions of tender or imperious consciences; and that 
the very legal system under which this cruelty was wrought 
was intended to do what criminologists now hold is the true 
aim, to cure rather than to punish the guilty. The age of 
St. Francis was not far from that of Joan of Arc. The ‘Imita- 
tion’ may have been written by one who, or whose friends, 
conceivably might have known her. The impression to be 
derived from the trial is of a character unique in the union 
of sagacity, heroism, and mysticism, Her life in the in- 
visible world did not blind her practical wisdom, conspicu- 
ous in the strange atmosphere of Courts, and doubtless also. 
in the more familiar scenes of sieges and battles.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED > 


Life of the Marquise de la Roche Taquelin. By M. M. Maxwell Scott. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Net $2.50. 

The Economic Principles of Confucius and His School. In Two Volumes. 
By Chen-Huan-Chang, Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Lectures on Poetry. By J. W. Mackail. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Net $3.00. 

The Peril of Dionysio. 
Net 45 cents. 


By Mary Mannix. New York: Benziger Brothexs. 


Latin Publication: 


Epitome. E Graduali S.R.E. De Tempore et De Sanctis. SS. ‘D. N. 
PII X. Pontificis Maximi, Jessu. Restituto et Edito. Cui Addita Sunt 
Festa Novissima. New York: Frederick Pustet & Co. Net $1.50. 


Spanish Publications: : 


Panis \ngelorum. Tesoro de Documentos y Practicas. Para los Devotos 
de la Sagrada Eucaristica. Por un Padre de la Compania de Jesus. Bar-' 
celora: Custavo Gili, 45 Calle de la Universidad, 

Elemertos de Ciencias Fisicas y Naturales. Por el Dr. Eduardo Fontseré 
Barcelona: Gustavo Gili. 


German Publication: 


Charakterbildung. Won P, Dr, Gillet, Dominikaner. 


New York: Frederi 
Pustet & Co. Net 80 cerits. ew York: Frederick 
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i EDUCATION 


In the Filipino Messenger of November last Father Philip M, 
Finegan, S.J., under the caption “Friend to Friend,” published a 
heart-to-heart talk on education for the benefit of our wards in 
the far East. The happy manner in which he suggests the old, 
old truths deserves wider publicity than that afforded by the 
Manila magazine. “The following interesting statement is not 
copied from a volume of sermons,” so Father Finegan intro- 
duces his talk, “but from the editorial page of Harper's Weekly, 
September 30, 1911, The italics are our own. 

ie ea 

““The great cure-all for all the difficulties and troubles that lie 
ahead in this country, and all other countries, is the improvement, 
mentally, spiritually, morally, of the people of the country. The 
powers that must be used to secure that improvement are edu- 
cation and religion. Education gets ample attention, but without 
strong reinforcement of religion it will not bring our country 
and our civilization safely through the perils ahead. It is mainly 
to religion we must look to make men friends of peace, re- 
specters of justice, upholders of righteousness. If there is to be 
nothing in our life but grab and get, no joys but the joys of the 
senses, no happiness but what is based on material superfluities, 
we shall not last long nor go far. If we are really to prosper 
in this country with a lasting and progressing prosperity, the 
foundations of it must be laid in righteousness, and nobility and 
fortitude of character. Our best reliance in all social and po- 
litical problems is the character of our people as it is. Our best 
hope is the maintenance and improvement of that character, and 
it is by religion, more than by anything else, that character is 
shaped and sustained.’ 

= *K * 1K 

“At railroad crossings,’ comments Father Finegan, “we some- 
times read the sign ‘Stop! Look! Listen!’ In the grand rush 
towards progress, liberty and enlightenment so characteristic of 
our day and of our country, would it not be the part of prudence 
to stop. for a moment, to look about us, to listen, lest perchance 
our feverish journeying be but a mad rush to the path of de- 
struction. Education is as widely advertised to-day as the cure- 
all for every ill as was ever the most worthless of patent medi- 
cines. ‘Education gets ample attention, says the editorial al- 
ready quoted, ‘but without strong reinforcement of religion it 
will not bring our country and our civilization through the perils 
ahead. To be sure, education without religion is a misnomer. 
But why quarrel about a word, if we understand the meaning 
it is meant to convey? Does not the circus manager talk of his 
‘intelligent horses, trained lions, and educated dogs?’ 

“True, the State, though rigorously analysing everything pre- 
sented as a nutriment for the body, has no exacting pure-food 
law to be applied to the class of nourishment which itself has 
prepared for the minds of its youthful citizens. Fortunately we 
have expert testimony to help us in discriminating what is 
adulterated and harmful from what is healthful to the soul. 

2k *K * 

“Two of these expert witnesses, Reason and Experience, will 
advise and counsel and in most positive terms inform us, that 
education needs not only the enforcement but the strong re- 
inforcement of religion. Just as the concrete buildings that are 
being erected in the Philippines to-day would be at best but a 
silly waste of money were not their walls ‘reinforced’ by steel 
rods, so the edifice of education, built without the solid rein- 
forcement of religion, though presenting a respectable appear- 
ance for a time, will soon topple over and crush those who had 
hoped to make it their refuge and their home. A great English 
general once put the same truth in this equational form: The 
three R’s (Reading, ‘Riting, "Rithmetic) + the great R (Re- 
ligion) = Righteousness; the same three R’s—the great R= 
Rascals, or clever devils. 


“Commenting on the life of a well-known American million- 
aire, the periodical already quoted states: ‘The virtue of Russell 
Sage was that he wasted nothing. His defect was that his in- 
side machinery was that of a cash register” If this be true, 
then what a sorry goal was reached by this luckless rich man. 
To toil day in and day out through all the years of a long life, 
and when his course was run, to find that in striving to waste 
nothing he had wasted everything, this was indeed to be a veri- 
table Sage no-Sage. He had pulled the wrong lever, used the 
wrong motive power, so that it was inevitable that he should 
arrive at the terminus of the irretrievable failure of a human 
lie: 

Se Oe 

“The millionaire has a host of followers: those, for instance, 
whose principle of action is an animal soul looking no further 
than present pleasure and enjoyment; others whose ambition 
rises no higher than the accomplishments of a computing ma- 
chine or a phonograph. When a man’s ‘inside machinery’ 
amounts to no more than a mechanical contrivance, we can 
estimate exactly the nature and the value of the acts he will pro- 
duce. Good machines cleverly handled will accomplish much—for 
a machine. But all the machines of the world will never succeed 
in turning out a single patriot, or hero, or virtuous man. With- 
out an ‘inside’ supernatural principle, it is folly to look for 
supernatural results; for faith, for hope, for charity; for pru- 
dence, justice, temperance and fortitude.” 


Mention was made in one of our October issues of last year 
of steps taken by the faculty of St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to meet the problem of future expansion forced upon that 
institution by the development of industrial and manufacturing 
establishments in the immediate neighborhood of its present 
location in Cincinnati. There was chronicled at that time the 
purchase of a fine estate in Avondale, Cincinnati’s charming 
suburb. Following this purchase work was at once begun to 
rearrange the spacious club house already on the grounds and 
to have it serve as a succursal high school of the college. News 
has come to us that the new Academy of St. Xavier College was 
solemnly blessed, on the afternoon of December 28, 1911, by his 
Grace, the Most Reverend Henry Moeller, D.D., and that stu- 
dents have already begun the regular prep. school work in the 
new school, A large gathering of St. Xavier’s “old boys’ was 
present at the ceremony ‘#d the reception which followed. 


Mayor Gaynor’s recent claim that the children in the public 
schools were being undereducated in an effort to overeducate 
them naturally aroused widespread criticism. Mr. Gaynor, how- 
ever, has not seen any need to modify his contention, The ex- 
postulations of the friends of the existing school methods rather 
induced him to repeat, in clearer and stronger terms, his judg- 
ment already published. “‘Too much,” says the Mayor, in 
explaining his assertion that an attempt is made to teach the 
children more than is good for them, “does not mean more than 
they ought to know, but more than they are able to learn in the 
given time. Instead of being confined to three or four studies, 
they are burdened with a dozen. The result is they get a mere 
smattering of all and learn nothing thoroughly. So the principal 
of a New Jersey normal school reports that the high school 
graduates who come to him are glaringly inefficient in English 
spelling and composition, and in the fundamental operations of 
arithmetic, though they do know something about various 


‘higher’ branches.” 
cs ok oK 
In the discussion caused by Mr. Gaynor’s stand, we cannot 
recall a saner or more moderate expression than an editorial 
comment appearing in the New York Tribune of December 27. 
“The fault lies not with the pupils, nor chiefly with the teach- 
ers,” says the Tribune writer, “but with the system under which 
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too many studies are prescribed. It is true that the scope of 
human learning and of human intellectual interest has been 
greatly expanded, so that there is now much more to learn than 
there was a generation or two ago. It is equally true that the 
fundamental branches, which are conveniently called the ‘Three 
R’s,’ are as necessary now as they were when they constituted 
the bulk of ordinary schooling. It is also true, we believe, that 
the mental and physical powers of children have changed so 
little that, with all the ‘improved methods of instruction,’ nearly 
as much time is required now as was needed a generation ago 
for thorough instruction in those branches, and it is necessary, 
therefore, if children are to be well grounded in them, that they 
shall dominate the primary and grammar school curriculum just 
as of old. 
* * * 

“To do otherwise, to say that children should get along with 
less thorough instruction in these things in order that they may 
learn more of civics and the French drama and the art of poet- 
ical construction, is to say that the foundation of the building 
is to be scamped in order that we may put upon it a loftier and 
more pretentious superstructure. Such a policy is illogical and 
will prove disastrous. It cannot be too often or too earnestly 
condemned. No doubt it would be a fine thing to have all the 
children in school thoroughly instructed in a great variety of 
studies; even a greater variety than that with which they are 
now overburdened, But unhappily it is not possible to put a 
gallon into a quart jug or to put the schooling of ten years 
into five. If all grammar school graduates were made able to 
read and write the English language with ease and correctness, 
to perform the fundamental operations of arithmetic with fa- 
cility and accuracy, and to know the chief facts of geography 
and history, especially of our own land and age, they would be 
more highly as well as more serviceably educated than they are 
to-day.” 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Some people spent New Year’s Eve in disgraceful riot, 
just as if the slow lapse of time and approach of eternity 
stirred them up to impatience. Others, wiser and _ better, 
went to church, and thanked God for the blessings He had 
poured on them. Each had his own catalogue of benefits 
received, but one benefit was foun#*in every list, that of 
existence. i. 

Our creation is the chief gift of God in this sense, that it 
is the necessary condition for the receiving of every other. 
So precious is it and so gratuitous that it is the foundation 
of the reverence due to parents as God’s instruments in the 
conferring of it. Once received, it cannot be renounced. 
It begins in time, but stretches out through all eternity. Its 
first moments, so to term an infinitesimally small part of 
the whole, are spent in this world, where, by his merits or 
demerits, one wins everlasting bliss or everlasting misery. 
The duration of this time of trial is in the hands of God, 
the Creator and the Judge: no one can lengthen it against 
His will, and no one may attempt to shorten it either for 
himself or for another. So, too, no one may interfere with 
any process of nature, God’s agent, to frustrate the work 
begun. 

The ignoring of this plain Christian doctrine is the cause 
of many evils. A noisy set of so-called reformers in which, 
sad to say, women predominate, go about proclaiming that 
no child should come into this world unless it promises to 
be useful to society by its health and strength and unless 
effectual provision be made for its physical comfort, so that 
its health and strength may be preserved for the common 
good. Their doctrine wins support because only a little 
change will make it a truism. Certainly, parents owe it to 


their children and to society and to themselves and to God, 
who is over all, to make all possible provision for the health 


_and comfort of their offspring; but the doctrine, as expressed 


by reformers, is most noxious, since it ignores the true or- 
der of things. Put an extreme case. Suppose a child born 
deaf, dumb, blind, idiotic, in utter poverty, and that its par- 
ents know beforehand that such would be its condition.’ Has 
any crime been committed? Surely none against the child, 
which has received God’s gift of endless existence. If it 
receives baptism it will enjoy the bliss of heaven forever: 
if it should die unbaptized, natural beatitude will be its por- 
tion, for it can have no personal sins. Neither has a crime 
been committed against society. , Society will have to care 
for the child, it is true; but as there is no proportion between 
the great good the child receives in receiving life and the 
very small charge it is to society, charity requires that this 
charge be undertaken willingly. Moreover, as society is for 
the individual rather than the individual for society, it is 
bound in justice to care for its members when these cannot 
care for themselves; and the enforcing of a just claim can 
never be a crime. 


But the ordinary cases are not such. What moves the 
indignation of reformers is to see poor people with large 
families, the bringing up of which involves a continual 
struggle with deficient food, and clothing, with unsanitary 
homes, in which the parents are often defeated. Such con- 
ditions give scope to Christian charity; but it is easier to 
declaim against them than to relieve them. Hence even 
Protestant ministers, bound as they are to view things in 
the light of the Gospel, join in denouncing what should not 
be denounced, but rather relieved. 

Poverty, with its concomitants, is inseparable from this 
world. It is one of the means of proving souls. The Gos- 
pel of Christ moderates it; the spirit of self-seeking, accord- 
ing to the Apostle, the antithesis of the Gospel, increases it, 
and then, offended at the sight of it, would willingly crush it 
out by violence. As Our Lord, our supreme good, chose to be 
born in poverty, so out of poverty by God’s kind providence 
have come many benefactors of their kind; and one marvels 
to think what the world would have lost had the reformers’ 
principles been put into execution from the beginning. We 
might have lost many of the reformers themselves; for one 
can hardly believe that they were all born of parents fairly 
well-to-do, and were: all brought up in conditions sufficiently 
approaching the ideal. Do they regret that the principles 
they advocate were not put in practice in their own case? 
Do they not rather recognize that existence is a blessing and 
thank God for it, if they ever thank him for anything? 

According to God’s providence, this brief life is the prep- 
aration for eternity, and if this be secured it really matters 
little, absolutely speaking, what life’s conditions aLemeL he 
obligation of making these as tolerable for all as possible, 
real as it is, cannot be separated from this great truth. 
Moreover, it is very easy to exaggerate the so-called evils 
of poverty. Man has this great gift from his Creator, that, 
as nothing in this world can satisfy his craving for good, so 
he is the most adaptable of creatures to the conditions in 
which he finds himself. There is as much happiness, prob- 
ably more, in an Alaskan igloo as in a Fifth Avenue palace. 
The children playing in the street are as happy as those in 
the most beautiful gardens, The mechanic or petty trader 
as the men of mills and merchandise. To fear God and -keep 
His commandments, this is all man’s function in this world. 
He who does this, commands what share of happiness the 
world can give him, and the unalloyed happiness of heaven. 
He who does not, will be unhappy whatever his condition ; 
and, sooner or later, social reformers will find it out. 


H. W. 
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ao) ie “ha ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 

The ‘ecclesiastical. summary. of the year 1911 would not be 
complete without a distinct and special reference to the great 
Eucharistic Congress held last June in Madrid, under “the presi- 
dency -of the Cardinal Primate, the Archbishop of Toledo, and 
the Bishop of Madrid. Owing to the disturbed condition of the 
government and its vacillating policy, the aggressions of noisy 
legislators. hostile to Rome and ecclesiastical authority, the 
passing of obnoxious enactments so harassing to the bishops, 
the clergy and the religious orders, in view also of the mob 
demonstrations in Barcelona and all the incidents connected with 
the Ferrer episode, the impression was widespread that Cath- 
olicity in Spain had run its course, and that her Catholic people, 
once so proud of their faith and its foremost champion, were 
fast losing, the memory of their sacred traditions and were being 
Swept. away by the torrent of infidelity and indifference which 
has wrought such woful disaster in other lands, The Eucharistic 
Congress has done much to dispel the illusion and to assure 
Catholics elsewhere that their Spanish brethren are still jealous 
of their, splendid traditions and as ready to honor the Euchar- 
istic Christ as Pelayo and his followers were to repel the Mos- 
lem hosts when the defence of faith or country summoned them 
to conflict, The King of Spain, the first monarch to take part in 
a Eucharistic Congress, showed the moral courage of a truly 
Christian sovereign when he declared by word and example “that 
he and all the royal family joined in the tribute of faith and love 
to Jesus Christ in the august Sacrament of the Altar,” adding, 
“May God bless this illustrious assembly, so that its labors may 
prove fruitful and may extend more and more throughout the 
world the worship of Jesus in the Sacrament of the Altar, and 
may. tend to establish among all people that sacred fraternity 
which, without interfering with their patriotism or the glorious 
traditions that each preserves as a treasure, unites them all in 
one love, and one faith, within one fold and under one pastor.” 
No event of the year gave greater pleasure to the Father of 
Christendom nor called forth more heartfelt gratitude and con- 


gratulations. 


Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J., will lecture at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on January 31st, in aid of the Laymen’s League for 
Retreats and Social Studies. His subject will be “Some Dangers 
That Threaten Society.” Applications for tickets should be 
made to the corresponding secretary, 140 Nassau street, New 
York, or Rev. T. J. Shealy, S.J., 801 West 181st street, New York. 


The corner-stone of the new Ursuline Convent in New Or- 
leans was laid on January 7. The ceremony takes on a special 
interest from the fact that this Ursuline community, founded, 
in 1727, the first orphanage within the present limits of the 
United States, by the reception of a waif that Father de Beau- 
bois had rescued from a family of dissolute morals. The con- 
vent building occupied in July, 1734, is still standing, but is now 


used as the official building of the Archbishop of New Orleans. . 


At the same time at the orphanage the Ursulines began, August 
8, 1727, a free school. Their work for charity and education has 
been continued to the present, and the fact is specially notable 
just now when the specious attacks are being made on the Cath- 


olic institutions of New York. 


The pallium will be conferred on the Most Rev. James J. 
Keane, Archbishop of Dubuque, in St. Raphael’s Cathedral, that 


city, on Sunday, January 21. 


A new province of the Passionist Fathers is to be established 
in Brazil by the Very Rev. Father Fidelis Stone, as an offshoot 
from the community in the Argentine Republic, of which he is 


the head. Father Fidelis went to Buenos Aires from Pittsburgh, 
in January, 1911, to assume the duties of Provincial of the South 
American houses of his institute. He had previously spent a 
number of years in Argentina and Chile. 


At the earnest request of Rt. Rev. Bishop Allen of Mobile, 
the Vincentians from Germantown, Pa., have established in the 
city of Opelika, Alabama, a central house for their Southern 
Mission, From that city they radiate into eight counties and 
part of a ninth, embracing a territory of 5,300 square miles, their 
aim being to erect small churches in country districts to teach 
the poor people the truths of faith. They are the first priests to 
erect a Catholic church in this district of Alabama. The Mission 


‘will also support priests in poverty-stricken districts; send priests 


into pioneer districts, and administer to the Catholics far re- 
moved from any Catholic church or priest. There is in this ter- 
ritory about one Catholic in every twenty miles, and it is esti- 
mated that not less than twenty thousand have been lost to the 


faith because of mixed marriages, the absence of priests and 


the want of churches. 


SCIENCE 


Prince B. Galitzin’s method for determining the azimuth of a 
seismic epicentre from the resultant amplitude of the longi- 
tudinal waves at right angles to each other, as calculated from 
the data of a single station, has been shown from the records. 
of earthquakes during the past two years to be absolutely reliable. 
Though this method fixes the direction, it does not coordinate 
the point whence the undulations emanate. This latter problem, 
Galitzin attacks in his latest contribution to the Académie Im- 
périale des Sciences de Saint-Pétersbourg. If the front of the 
first wave is dilatational in character, Galitzin maintains that the 
motion is toward and down to the epicentre, whereas, if com- 
pressional, it is away and up from the same. These latter char- 
acteristics are clearly defined by a pendulum of the vertical type. 


The superiority of cutting tools of tungsten steel has, accord- 
ing to Mr, Frank L. Hess, of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, made tungsten mining important, economically. When these 
tools are used, a lathe ma® be run fast enough to raise the steel 
shavings to such a heat titat they take a blue tint in cooling. 
This heat would ruin the temperature of any high-carbon steel 
tool. The proportion of tungsten to steel in these tools is from 
hos toy 20s per ‘cent, 


Some very interesting estimates on the absolute values of 
surface brightness have been formulated by Messrs. Ives 
and Lakiesh in the course of their research work on the dis- 
tribution of luminosity in nature. For a blue sky, the bright- 
ness measured up to 2.2 candle power per square inch; for 
a cumulus cloud in the same sky, 10.4 candle power per 
square inch; on an overcast rainy day, 3.3 candle power per 
square inch was the rating, with a falling off to one candle 
power per square inch on a darker day. A cement pave- 
ment in sunlight had an intrinsic brightness of six candle 
power. A sunlit surface and the same surface in the shadow 
indicated the relation between the direct and diffuse illumi- 
nation to be 3-1. The average vertical distribution in the 
most varied landscape was rated from about 20-1. 


a 


Although the products of the distillation of coal have long 
engaged the attention of chemists, our knowledge of the 
original compounds existing in that mineral has been ex- 
tremely vague, Attempts have been made to extract them 
with various solvents, but none has been definitely isolated. 
Pictet and Ramseyer, two French chemists, are now said 
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to have succeeded in extracting by means of benzol and in 
purifying one constituent of a French gas coal, which they 
found to be hexahydro-fluorene, an hydro carbon of the 
aromatic series, which slowly oxydizes in air. The addition 
of heat causes the substance to polymerize, and at a high 
temeprature it is transformed into fluorene, a constituent 
of coal-tar. 

Messrs. Geiger and Guttenberg have announced in a re- 
cent memoir that their attempt to complete the investiga- 
tions of the celebrated seismologist, Zopprisz, has convinced 
them that it if impossible to admit that the earth is an 
homogeneous mass, and has compelled them to fall back 
upon the theory of an heterogeneous globe of different 
zones, of which they recognize three corresponding to three 
distinct increments in the velocity of the longitudinal waves. 


A low-carbon steel for armor plates and gun-tubes has 
been invented by a Scotch engineer, Mr. Wm. Beardmore. 
Besides the usual ferrite, it contains a low percentage of 
carbon, with molybdenum and nickel in proportions sufh- 
cient to give that strength and toughness which the defi- 
ciency of carbon would otherwise deprive it of. The new 
metal’s composition is 0.15 to 0.25 per cent, of carbon, 1 to 
2 per cent. of molybdenum, 5 to 7 per cent. of nickel, not 
over 8 per cent. of tungsten, and not over 0.7 per cent. of 
magnesium. As quenching does not sufficiently harden this 
product, it is subjected to a process of cementation. A care- 
ful regulating of the differential hardening treatment to 
which steel plates are subjected secures great hardness in 
some parts, whilst retaining ductile and.tough conditions in 
other parts. Armor plates of this low-carbon steel are able 
after cementation to withstand the penetration of modern 
capped projectiles, particularly when they are of less thick- 
ness than the calibre of the guns attacking them. The 
bursting and cracking of guns due to the shock of discharge 
is greatly reduced in weapons made of this metal, 


Naval Constructor D. W. Taylor has been carrying on 
some interesting experiments in tHe, model basin of the 
Washington Navy Yard on the resdtive reactions of vessels 
under way and close to one another. These reactions he 
finds to be strong, and the suction due to them when vessels 
attempt to pass each other to be responsible for many col- 
lisions, especially in shallow waters. In close quarters the 
intensity of these reactions amounts to twice the resistance 
of the vessel to propulsion, a condition which might readily 
baffle any action of the rudder F. ‘Tonporr, S.J. 


PERSONAL. 


The New York Herald discusses the merits of the several 
players on the Navy football team, and singles out for special 
commendation John Patrick Dalton, the midshipman whose 
field goal for the second year in succession brought victory 
to his team over the Army. “The Navy finished the season 
in a blaze of glory,” says the Herald, “chiefly through the 
great kicking ability of ‘Jack’ Dalton,’ and after an analysis 
of the qualities that have given him distinction on the field, 
concludes with a “therefore.” “Taking things all and all, 
this young person, who some day may’ be an admiral, is about 
the most useful player that could be found in the East for 
an all star team. Like Abou Ben Adhem, Dalton leads all 
the rest. He was captain of the fine Navy team, and a fine 
captain he was.” Dalton, we are reliably informed, in addi- 
tion to being a great athlete, is an excellent student and will 


make a fine naval officer upon graduation next June. The 
captain of last. year’s baseball team at Annapolis was D. J. 
Callaghan, a St. Ignatius boy of San Francisco. Young 
Callaghan. was a good student and has already made an 
enviable geputation for his officer-like qualities on board 
ship, Both Dalton and Callaghan are fine characters, sturdy 
Irish lads, and the Navy may well be proud of them. 


OBITUARY 


The Very Rev. Eugene Henry Porcile, $.P.M., formerly 
Superior General of the Fathers of Mercy, and for many 
years the rector of the Church of our Lady of Lourdes in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died in Belgium on January 2. Father 
Porcile was born seventy-four years ago in Paris, France. 
In the early seventies he came to Brooklyn and was attached 
to the Church of St. Francis de Sales, where he spent most 
of his life as a priest. When the present fine church was 
erected at Aberdeen Street and Broadway its name was 
changed to Our Lady of Lourdes. It contains a reproduc- 
tion of the Grotto of Lourdes and is a shrine which: annu- 
ally attracts thousands of visitors, Father Porcile led ‘many 
pilgrimages from Brooklyn to Rome and to Lourdes. In 
July, 1909, he was made Superior General of the Fathers of 
arts and took up his residence.in Rome. Owing to fashibig 
health, he was forced to resign about a year ago. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


A New York PAPAL ZOUAVE. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

To those who have read the beautiful article on General de 
Charette by Father Reville, S.J., in America for November 11, 
the enclosed communication will doubtless be of interest. It-is 
a letter from a Papal Zouave who was killed at Castelfidardo, 
and was forwarded to me by his brother, the Count Auguste de 
la Barre de Nanteuil. The writer, Alfred de la Barre de Nan- 
teuil, was born in New York, in 1839, and was baptized by Car- 
dinal McCloskey, then rector of St. Joseph’s Church, on Sixth 
avenue. Little did the good prelate imagine ‘that he was in- 
scribing on the register of the church the name of one destined 
to wear a martyr’s crown. It may be interesting to record also 
that the martyr’s mother, the Countess de Nanteuil, was also an 
American, though of French parentage. The letter is as fol- 
lows: 

“My dear brother: ; - 

“Tam writing to say adieu to you and to all those I revs 

My heart is breaking when I think of home and my mother, 

for I have a premonition that I shall never: return. It is 

not necessary for mé to livé;, but it-is necessary that the 

Holy See should be defended; and should I die, tell my- 

parents I’ will give my life cheerfully for the glory of God, 

the triumph of truth and of God’s Vicar on ‘earth, a true son. 
of the Catholic Church.- Pray that I, may do my duty and .° 
die nobly. My hour has come: we are ordered to battle and 

I fear not. I resign myself to the mercy of my God, and 

carry to my grave, together with my fellow-soldiers, the 

firm conviction that our bodies will be the pedestal of the 
reestablishment of right; my soul to God, my body to eur 

Lady, my heart to my mother. Console her for the sake of - 

your devoted brother, ALFRED.” 

This valiant soldier of Christ and of His Vicar on earth died 
in the 22d year of his age, immediately after writing this letter, 
being wounded six times ‘at Castelfidardo, on September. 18, 1860. 

Joun La Fares; s.J. 

Leonardtown, Md., Dec. 27, 1911.° : 
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FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 


Wasdrpiiced results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 
and Stomach troubles. No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 
taken. A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
conditions. Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander Renee 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling. etc. Gaited 


cata ee 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running § 


Baba melee a 


track connected by tunnel with bath department. 17-acre park. 
: “3 A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services to the patients, 
WRITE SISTER § SUPERIOR FOR BOOKLET X. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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TOUR OF EUROPE 
For the Summer of 1912 
A PRIVATE PARTY VISITING 
{RELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 
GERMANY, SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 
Arrangem 
Dasa oh Gee et 
{tinerary sent on application . . Address all communications to 
MISS AGNES J. KELLY 
3828 Spring Garden Street, West Philadelphia, Pa 


A Lady of. experience offers he 
services as a guide in the Eternal Cit) 
or other parts of Italy. 


Correspondence Invited. 


MISS RATHE 
Via Paolo Emilio 28't 3. Rome, Italy 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four hundred pipe fullse—h 
costs $2.00 per pound—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 


If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less than four cents—five 


hours of pleasure for four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheay 
enough for you to smoke. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
New York 


DENTISTRY 


Loose teeth tightened by a new process; teeth 
without plates. Extracting avoided. High-class 
and up-to-date dentistry in all branches at reason- 
able prices. 


DRS. BURKE & BURKE 
DENTISTS 


1947 BROADWAY AND 65TH ST. 
66th St. Subway, L station and all surface cars. 


TAMES eROLLINSON I 


203 BROADWAY: NEW YORK )¥ 
i RESOLUTIONS ENGROSSED { 


TELEPHONE FOR REPRESENTATIVE — 
CORTLANDT 1964 


Ptained (lass Windoms 


Hauer & Ua. 


ent: 


Munich, London and 
47 Barclay Street New York 
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Memorial and other Windows 


Se 


Statues and Stations of the Cross 


omer 
at 
= 
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Designs and Estimates Submitted 


‘ 
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Syperimens of our mork may he seen in almost 
every City tn the United States 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 


|| ITALIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH 


Can be lea aed quickly, ez ane and pleasantly 
in spare moments. You hear the living voice ofa 
native professor pronounce each word and phrase. 
A few minutes daily practice and in a surprising ,y 
short time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 


Combined with Rosenthal’s 
Practical Linguistry 

This method is highly indorsed and 

recommended by leading Catholic 

Church Dignataries and educatcrs. 

Send for Facsimile Letters of these 

testimonials and interesting booklet. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
825 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th St., New York 


HIGGINS” 


Are the Finest and Best 
Inks and Adhesives 
For School, Home and Business Use 


Emancipate yourselves from 
the use of corrosive and ill- 
smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Hiccins’ Inxs 
AND ADHEsIvVEs. They will be 
a revelation to you, they are 
so sweet, clean, well put up 
and withal so efficient. 


DRAWING JINKS 

ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 

OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, ETC, 


At Dealers Generally 


271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


| CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs 


MENEELY BELL CO 


Y, NY. AND 
1776 BROAN NY. CITY. 
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O’BEIRNE BROTHERS 


‘Outfitters to Schools, Institutions and 
Hospitals for everything in CHINA, 
GLASSWARE, Cutlery, Cooking 
Utensils and Sundries used in the 
dining room and Kitchen. 


‘ 


Your inspection is invited or our rep- 
resentative will call upon request 


317-319 West 42d Street 
Tel. 1177 Bryant New York City 


One block West from Broadway and Times Sq. Subway 


e000 292929800 @++@2r ++ +++ Or-O- 99-2 B+ Or" O*+O*-O*9 OOO" 
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The ‘lime To Advertise Is 
ALL THE TIME 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 


ADVERTISE HERE 


For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
\MERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
59 East 83d Street, New York City 


“HAVE YOU" 


W e mean a Daus tapeeeel Tip 
Top Duplicator, with ‘*Dausco” 
Oiled Linen Back negative roll, 
that ideal assistant, always ready 
to quickly make roo copies from « 
pen-written and so copies from 
type-written original. Complete 
Duplicator, cap size (prints $5 
8 3-4 X 13 inches), costs 

= but we don't want your money 
esaieren! so if intere sted just write us to send it on 10 
days’ trial without deposit, That's fair enough, isn’t it ? Then 
send to-day. 
Felix @. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


“PIONEER PRIESTS OF NORTH AMERICA” 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


VOLUME | 
Among the Iroquois 


Hts Eminence, Cardinal Farley, says: 


“Will fill a want often felt by so 


VOLUME II 
Among the Hurons 


Current Literature says: 


“Father Campbell does not confine 


VOLUME III 
Among the Algonquins 


N. Y. Evening Sun: 
“Altogether it is a splendid volume 


many of the clergy and laity who love 
to learn everything about the genesis 
of the Church in our State.” 


hair-breadth escapes, captures, and in- 


His Eminence, Cardinal Falconio, says: 
“From it our people will learn how 

to appreciate the great work done by 
those noble and saintly pioneers.” 


himself to perfunctory narrative. He 


tells with vivid pen of reckless risks, 


credible sufferings, each following an- 
other in quick succession. . 
men, and a host of others, counted it a 


privilege to die for their faith.” 


that Father Campbell has produced. 
To those of the same faith as the pio- 
neer priests whose lives it relates, it 
should prove no less edifying than ab- 
sorbing. But even to those of other 
persuasion, ‘Among the Algonquins’ 
offers an opportunity for serious and 
interesting reading, where solid his- 
torical worth is matched by charm of 
style and vigor of conception.” 


.. These 


These Three Volumes, $5.00 prepaid bot 
ee ee eee 
MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY, Religious of the Sacred Heart, 1809—1886 


With an Introduction by the REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S. J. 


440 Pages. 


16 Illustrations. 


Price, $2.00 prepaid. 


“A book sure to do good and sure to give pleasure.”—The Ave Maria. 


“A book of special religious interest.’—N. Y. World. 


PILGRIM WALKS IN ROME 


Tuirp Epition ENLARGED. 


A Guide to the Holy Places and Vicinity 
By P. J. CHANDLERY, S.J. 


There are eighty illustrations. The book contains now 
504 pages, twenty of which are given to an exhaustive index. 
A map of the city of Rome and plans of the old St. Peter’s 
and of the present basilica are very valuable to the tourist. 
Press-work, paper, binding, illustrations, are all that can be 
desired. The book must become the classical guide-book 
for Rome, and those who may never have the good fortune 
to visit the holy city should learn to make pilgrimages to its 
temples and shrines by the aid of “Pilgrim Walks.” 


$1.25 Prepaid 


ISAAC JOGUES 


Discoverer of Lake George 
By the Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
Aside from its Historical value it presents a vivid 
pen picture of a saintly and heroic missionary, with 
all the stirring setting of early pioneer days. 


55 PAGES 9 ILLUSTRATIONS 


EDITION DE LUXE 


Full flexible green cowhide, stamped with gold, gilt 
top, deckled edge. 


$1.10 Prepaid 


BOUND VOLUMES OF AMERICA 


In an attractive and durable binding. Complete set: Volumes I, Il, Il, IV, V—prepaid....... $14.00 
Single volumes, prepaid, $3.00. : 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Any volume of “Pioneer Priests of North America” 
prepaid 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 


irmons is 10 2." 12'S ©) 6 4 \6 60 6 “6 ore rove 0 leis) aaetsnamelictece 6 


and one copy of “Mary Aloysia Hardey,” 


99 East 83rd Street, New York City 
Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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WE OWN AND OFFER AS THE HIGHEST TYPE OF CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTMENTS THE UNSOLD MATURITIES OF THE FOLLOWING 
; ISSUES OF 


First Mortgage 
$500 Real Estate Serial Notes 


The Society of the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary 


5%% Serial Notes 


(A Corporation of Portland, Oregon) 


Total Issue, $160,000 Denomination, $500 
Valuation of property, $325,000 


HESE notes are the obligation of The Society of the 
TL Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, and 
are secured by First Mortgage on two entire City 
Blocks in the City of Portland, Oregon, being Block No. 
151, fronting on Fourth, Fifth, Mill and Market Streets, 
on which is erected “St. Mary’s Academy and College,” 
and Block No. 163, fronting on Fifth, Sixth, Mill and Mar- 
ket Streets; each of said blocks being two hundred feet 
square, 

The ground is located in the heart of the City of Port- 
land, being within three blocks of the City Hall, five blocks 
of the Court House, and four blocks of the active retail 
center of the City. The location of the property, the area 
of the blocks and their adaptability gives to the ground 
considerable value. 

On a conservative basis, the value of these two blocks, 
without taking into consideration the improvements, is 
$285,000. The present appraised value of the improve- 
ments is $40,000, though the original cost of the same was 
greatly in excess of that figure. 

Portland is one of the largest cities ¢n the Pacific Coast. 
It has a population, according to the last census, of 207,214, 
_and is a very progressive and prosperous business center. 

The Society of The Sisters of the Holy Names is one 
of the oldest orders in America. These notes are the ob- 
ligation of the Mother-house in the United States. Be- 
sides a number of establishments in Canada, they conduct 
Colleges, Academies and Schools in the Archdioceses of 
Chicago, Illinois; Oregon City, Oregon; San Francisco, 
California, and the Dioceses of Albany, N. Y.; Baker City, 
Oregon; Detroit, Michigan; Monterey, California; Los 
Angeles, California; Seattle, Washington, and Syracuse, 
N. Y., with a total number of students exceeding 10,700. 


Maturities available 1919, 1920, 1921 


Right Reverend P. J. Muldoon 


5% Serial Notes 
Bishop of Rockford 


Total Issue, $32,000 Denomination of Notes, $500 
Dated March 15, 1911 


the church, school and rectory known as “Church of 

Holy Angels,’ occupying a lot of ground on the 
southwest corner of Galena and Locust Streets, having a 
front of 198 feet on Locust Street by 110 feet on Galena 
Street. The main building is a modern brick, stone and 
concrete structure, erected in 1910. The notes are the 
direct obligation of P. J. Muldoon, Bishop of Rockford, 
who holds title to Catholic church property in the Diocese 
of Rockford, which comprises 12 counties in the State of 
Illinois, covering an area of 6,867 square miles. 


Maturities available 1917 to 1921, inclusive 


lie. notes are secured by First Deed of Trust on 


Right Reverend John B. Morris 
5% Serial Notes 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


Total Issue, $70,000 Denomination of Notes, $500 
Valuation, $190,000 


HESE notes are secured by a First Deed of Trust on 
T the entire block of ground in the business center of 
Little Rock, known as Block 86, being 300 feet 
square and fronting on Center, Louisiana, 6th and 7th 
Streets, also by the improvements erected thereon, con- 
sisting of four two-story brick and eight one-story brick 
mercantile buildings occupying the entire Center Street 
frontage from 6th to 7th Streets. Also a two-story brick 
building occupied as a dormitory, located at corner of 7th 
and Louisiana Streets. The mercantile buildings are 
modern and the present revenue from same is $7,600 per 
annum. In addition, the notes are the direct obligation of 
Right Reverend John B, Morris, Bishop of Little Rock. 


Maturities available 1921 only 


Those who have kept in touch with affairs relating to the financing of Catholic churches and institutions have noticed 
a marked change in later years in the method of handling these matters. Apparently it has been for the better, for the 
disposition shown by the bishops and religious bodies in the different cities to continue the method indicates that it is 
entirely satisfactory and to their best interests. 

The Trust Company, before making the loans, has the property investigated by one of its officers. It makes a thor- 
ough investigation as to whether the church or religious body has authority to contract the debt. After it has satisfied 
itself on all matters, it advances the money and the notes are offered to its clients. In the past few years it has financed 


numerous church projects on this plan. The notes have been sold not only to persons of the Catholic faith, but to indi- 
viduals of every denomination. Of the several millions placed in this manner by the Mercantile Trust Company no 
investor has lost a single day’s interest, and those whose notes have matured have re-invested in notes of like character. 


TE e Eighth and Locust Streets 
LOAN. DEPARTMENT Mercantile Trust Company ‘5 inis ussux 
Capital and surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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A periodical published on the eighth and twenty-second of the month. ae 
Fach number contains an article of permanent value, entire or in part, on some question of the day, 


given in popular style. 


< ; : to aie ete 
These articles are taken from the best sources, aid the rule of selection is: one at a time and the best 
to be had, so that subscribers may keep each number for frequent reading and reference. 


LATEST ISSUES—1911 


THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 


SOME CAUSES OF THE PORTUGUESE REVOLU- 
TION. 


5. SPAIN AS SHE IS. Catholic Herald of India. 


SOCIALISM IN THE SCHOOLS. 
Hon. Birp S. Cotrr. 


CONDEMNATION OF MODERNISM. 
Rr. Rev. B. J. Kerrey. 


ONE HUNDRED BEST CATHOLIC BOOKS. 


10. THE CHILD IN THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. 
Rr. Rev. Dr. Creary. 


12. CARDINAL GIBBONS’ JUBILEE. 


14. PROTESTS OF PIUS X AND BISHOPS OF POR- 
TUGAL. 


15. THE TRUTH ABOUT THE “ENCYCLOPADIA BRI- 
TANNICA.” T. J. Campsett, S.J. 


THE, CATHOLIC PRESS. 


ENGLISH ECONOMISTS AND CATHOLIC ETHICS. 
MicwaeEv, Mauer, S.J. 


E. Spirrane, S.J. 


CATHOLICISM AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE EARLY CHURCH AND COMMUNISM. 
: Joun Rickasy, Sida 


21. SCOTLAND IN PENAL DAYS. 
Rr. Rev, Assor GAsgueEr, O.S.B. 


FREQUENT COM- 
Josrru Husstern, S.J. 


CHILDREN’S. EARLY AND 


MUNION. 


23, 24. THE SACRED COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. 
Henry J. Swirt, S.J. 


SOME OTHER IMPORTANT NUMBERS 


THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS (No. 22, 1903). Rr. Rev. 
Bisnor LuppEN, Jouy GERARD, S.J., S. M. Branpz, S.J. 


STATISTICS OF THE LEADING RELIGIOUS DENOMINA- 
LLONSSCNosn 8, 4.51904). Hac A. Krosg, S.J. 


THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE (No. 9, 1904). A. DE 
Mun. 


WHO STARTED THE SPY SYSTEM.AIM FRANCE? (No. 8, 1905). 
THE FRENCH SEPARATION BILL. TEXT (No. 1, 1906). 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION (No. 13, 1906). Jom. 


HOLY COMMUNION IN THE EARLY CHURCH (No. 17, 1906). 
Epwarp KinG, in the Month. 


THE DELUSION OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE (No. 24, 1906). 
T. J. Campsexr, S.J. 


’ 


LEGAL OPINIONS ON THE FRENCH SPOLIATION (No. 1 
1907). 


PLAIN WORDS ON SOCIALISM. ‘I (No. Cy UA, MESS DEvas, 
M.A. 


STATUS AND PROPERTY RIGHTS OF THE ROMAN CATH- 
OLIC CHURCH (No. 14, 1907). 


APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTION ON THE ROMAN CURIA (No. 


15, 1907). 


THE CHURCH THE STRONG SAFEGUARD OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC (No. 17, 1907). His Eminence CarpinaL O’CONNELL. 


THE MASS AND THE REFORMATION (No. 20. 1907). J. Canow 
Moyes. 


BER LLSM AFTER FIFTY: YEARS (No, 8, 1909). G. Bonerrt, 


p 
SOCIALISTS AND CATHOLICS (No. 21, 1909). Errenne Lamy. 


WHAT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH STANDS FOR (Nos. 22, 23, 
1909). His EMINENCE CARDINAL O’(COYNELL. 


THE FRENCH BISHOPS AND THE EDUCATION PROBLEM 
(No. 1, 1910). CHAMBRUN. 


ST. CHARLES BORROMEO ENCYCLICAL (Nos. 14, 15, 1910). 
THE PASTOR AND EDUCATION (No. 16, 1910). > 
HOLY COMMUNION FOR CHILDREN (No. 17, 1910). 


PIUS X ON RECENT MANIFESTATIONS OF MODERNISM 
(Nos. 20, 21, 1910). 


REMOVAL OF PARISH PRIESTS (No. 22, 1910). 


For other subjects see catalogue published with each issue 
FORTNIGHTLY (24 numbers) $1.00 PER YEAR 


Single numbers 
Double numbers 10 “ 


5 cents each, $4.00 per hundred 
6s 7.00 66 66 


Copies of THE CATHOLIC MIND not included in this list will be accepted in exchange 


for any of the above “ 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS 


Especially adapted for use in Colleges and 
Schools 
Send for our Circtilar as to how we witl save 
you 50 per cent. on supplies 


SNELLING & SON ‘ 225 34th Street, 


outh Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purveyors to U. 8. Gov’t 


carony 
Photographer 


THOMAS M. MULRY, President 


ON ALL DEPOSITS ENTITLED THERETO. 
JANUARY 10TH, 1912, WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM JANUARY 1ST, 1912. 


Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 


51 Chambers Street, New York 


The Board of Trustees has declared a Semi-Annual Divid nd at the rate of | 


FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM 


DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE 


JOHN J. PULLEYN, Comptroller 


256 Fifth Ave., New York 


favorably known to the Clergy and Laity for many years 


PRINTING sscarrio 


FOR 
Churches and Schools 


Periodica! Publications 


| Am Direct Importer of | 
VINUM EX VITE 


Altar Wine 


Mr, Joseph C. Butler, who imported Vinum 
ex Vite Altar Wine, died on September 23d, 
1910, his heirs settling up his estate. pur- 
chased his interest and trademarks in the 


Ca wine business. This wine was imported in 
talogues Programs cases containing ne eenmotries and in pateels 
2 containing 21 gallons, bearing the producer’s 
Stationery Ete., ete. certificate that the wine was made according 


to the rules of the Holy Congregation of 
Rites. I am making arrangements with the 
producer to ship me the wine in the same 
shape as. Mr. Butler received it. All orders 
for this wine will be promptly filled. Price 
will be the same as heretofore, i.e., $12.50 per 
case and $1.80 per gallon, for the present. 
The certificate from the Vicar-General of 
Tarragone will be on the file in my office. 


THE MEANY PRINTING CO. 


th Avenue, Cor. llth St.,. NEW YORE 


j 
: 
: 
| 
| 
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Has It Ever Occurred to You 


Depot for 
THAT THERE ARE GUILLON 8-DAY TAPERS 
Se and 
MANY KINDS OF SODA PERFUMED CHARCOAL 
WATER AND SOFT STUFF 


L. J. CALLANAN 


41 and 43 Vesey Street, New York 


Telephone No ‘8585-8386 Cortlandt 


-FOISTED ON THE PUBLIC 


we KIND THATS FIT TO OBUES Nee? 


} . OUR PRODUCTS 
: COST NO MORE 


# OVER BARS THAN THECHEAP 
* ONES MADE FROM GLUCOSE, 
: SACCHARIN AND 
ANILINE DYES 
2 


Get Your Money’s Worth} 


636-644 First Avenue . 
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Marble, Onyx, Stone 
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5) year guaranteed 


ROSARIES 


A SHOPPING GUIDE 
TO 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS 


This store has a department 
organized for the purpose of sup- 
plying the convent, academy 
orphan asylum or school, hospi- 
tal, etc, with serges, merinos, } 
draps d’été, linens, etc., and cloth- 
ing worn by children. The con- 
tract department, as it is called, 
also advises and estimates on car- 
pets, furniture, shades, etc. A 
representative familiar with the 
requirements of religious com- 
munities will call, as soon as re- 
quest is sent to Contract Depart- 
ment. 


420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York 


PETER THEIS’ SONS 


. New York City 


ALL BRANCHES OF 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


Work and Statuary 


ONLY 75 CENTS EACH, POSTPAID 


Keep every number of AMERICA in a handsome ADJUSTABLE BINDER 
ATLE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83rd Street, New York 


( Inanycolor. Or- 
der through your 
jeweler or direct. 


Alsol0 and 20 year 
and Gold Rosaries 


Catalogue free. 
Dept 4 Wm. Purnell Co., Mfg. Jeweler, 37 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


‘atalogue “M” FREE 
upon request 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 


We can supply anything in the line of Kitchen and Bakers’ Utensils 
French Cooking Ranges 
and Broilers 


JAMES Y. WATKINS & SON 


Cooking Equipments 
of Every Description 


16, 18, 20 CATHERINE S¥. 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


vi 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND 


a ON 
Georgetown University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| Directory fer Oatalognes or Information 


The College (Gee Schccls Geena) 
The Registrar, 37th & O Sts., N. W. 


The School of Medicine 


The Dean, 920 H St. N. W.| HOLY GROSS 


The Training School for Nurses 
Georgetown University Hospital 


The School of Dentistry 
The Dean, 920 H St., N, W. 


The School of Law | 
The Dean, 506 E. St., N. W. 


The Astronomical Observatory | 
| The Director, Georgetown University 


Rev. Joseph Himmel, S.J., President 


Re SO 


College of St. Catherine, %t,?« 


A Catholic College for Girls. 

Accredited by the Minnesota State Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction and by several prominent 
Universities. 

Seventy Acre Campus. Fireproof Buildings. 

GOMPLETE COURSES IN THESE DEPART 

THe CoxueciaTE, leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. Tur Acapemic or COLLEGE PREPAR- 
aTory. Music anp PaintiInG in their various 
branches. Domestic Art, HousrHotp ScIENcE 
and Cooxine. Year Book Forwarded on Applica- 
tion. Address: THE SECRETARY. 


Academy of St. Joseph 
In-the-Pines 
peoooos BRENTWOOD, N. Y, monroe, 


A Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
Affiliated with the State University 


PROSPECTUS EXPLAINS THE TERMS, ETC. 
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College & Academy of the IncarnateWord 
ALAMO HEIGHTS, SAN ANTONIO TEXAS 
For the Higher Education of Young Ladies 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
of the Incarnate Word 


COLLEGE—Four, years’ course, degrees B.A, & B.L. 
ACADEMY—Three years’ High School course. 
COMMERCIAL—Three years’ course. 
PREPARATORY DEPT.—Eight years, equivalent 

to primary schools. 

Studios of Music and other Fine Arts 

Ideal location for students whose health de- 
mands climatic advantages. Building new and 
thoroughly equipped. Steam heating. Electric light. 


For illustrated catalog address, SUPERIORESS. 
FR Orererrerowonenrenrerse-r0s-0-r0er0-e8--0er0ntei ee 8e-Oerereertrr ee 
+ Convent of the Holy Child 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 

SHARON HILL, 15 Minutes from Philadelphia 

F ——_ _____ Minutes trom Philadelphi: 
$ ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
? Highest eaelioh Course. French, Draw- 
j ing, Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- 
Tea for forei travel. As the numbers are 
¢ 


nN 


limited, special care can be given to the for- 
mation of character and training of each child. 
Address Mother Superior 
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ACADEMIES — 
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Peace Treaty Compromise——A compromise plan by 
which it is hoped to secure the ratification of the general 
arbitration treaties was laid before the Senate on Janu- 
ary 11, by Mr. Lodge, its author. The new ratification 
resolution leaves the Senate all its treaty-making preroga- 
tives, and interprets the treaties so that each justiciable 
question shall be submitted to the Senate for approval. 
The plan was reluctantly accepted by President Taft. 
Secretary Knox, however, declared it was a mistake to 
allege that the resolution proposed by Senator Lodge in- 
volved a surrender by the administration or the Senate 
of any position it holds in respect to the treaties.. The 
Senate’s objection was that the treaty could be construed 
to take away the Senate’s power to approve or disap- 
prove a special agreement for arbitration after the com- 
mission had reported the difference arbitrable. The ad- 
ministration’s position was, it could not be so construed. 
It is generally admitted that with the Lodge resolution 
the necessary two-thirds vote can be obtained for ratifi- 
cation. ‘It solidifies the Republican position and breaks 
the Democratic opposition. 


Troops Ordered to China.—Aiter a lapse of more 
than ten years American troops are again to set foot 
in China. On January 9 orders were cabled from Wash- 
ington to Major-General Bell, commanding the Philip- 

_ pines, for. the despatch of five hundred men to Chin- 
_Wang-tao, the winter port of Peking. To meet treaty 
obligations this force will be used in assisting to keep 
open the railway between Peking and the sea, the only 
avenue of escape for foreigners from the Chinese capital, 
The American section of the railway lies between Lan- 


990” 
od 


Chau artd Tang-Shan, and is thirty-three miles long. 
The Fifteenth Infantry has been called upon -to supply 
the troops. 


New Mexico a State.—President Taft signed the 
proclamation by which New Mexico ceased to be a ter- 
ritory and became a State, adding the forty-seventh star 
to the flag. Governor McDonald was inaugurated on 
January 15. Thus ends the protracted negotiation that 
has preceded the admission of New Mexico into the 
Union. She had already given part of her own area 
to Texas and to Colorado. In 1863, Arizona was dis- 
joined. . And yet New Mexico is one of the largest 
States in the Union, being two and one-half times that 
of Pennsylvania, and adding to the area of the United 
States 122,580 square miles. oe 


Ambassador Bacon Resigns——Robert Bacon’ has re- 
signed the post of American Ambassador to the French 
Republic. _ His action, it is said, is due solely to his 
determination to return to the United States and fulfil 
in the most energetic manner’ his: duties of fellow of 
the Corporation of Harvard University. 


Baltimore Convention City.—The Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 1912 will be -held in Baltimore on 
June 25, one week after the Republican National Con- 
vention, which will meet in Chicago.. Next: in im- 
portance to the selection of the National Convention City 
was the adoption by the Democratic National Conimittee 
of a permissive primary resolution’ in’ connection with 
the call for delegates. » The resolution provides that such 
States as have lawson the subject, or desire to ‘do ‘so, 
can select their representatives in the National Conven- 
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tion by direct vote. The number of delegates to be 
chosen is 1,074. The Democratic National Convention 
held in Baltimore in 1860 signalized the disruption of 
the Democratic party on the eve of the civil war. The 
split that developed between the Northern and Southern 
Democrats on the slavery issue resulted in the nomination 
of Stephen A. Douglas and John C. Breckinridge. It 
was the Breckinridge candidacy that defeated Douglas 
in the November election, and brought about the eleva- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln to the presidency. The Demo- 
crats are in hopes that with a return to the ancient capital 
of the Democracy and renewed allegiance to Democratic 
principles they will “name the man who will take his 
place in the long line of Democratic Presidents that 
stretches from Thomas Jefferson to Grover Cleveland.” 


Historic Building in Ruins.—Fire destroyed the build- 
ing of the Equitable Life Assurance Society in New 
York on January 9, for five hours threatening the entire 
Wall street territory, and involving a loss of several lives 
and of millions of dollars. Intense cold and a high wind 
added to the danger. Among those who perished in the 
disaster was Battalion Chief William Walsh, of the Fire 
Department, who was caught under a falling ceiling while 
directing his men on the fourth floor. The firemen 
fought the fire with all their wonted bravery and several 
thrilling rescues were the reward of their heroism. The 
Rev. Vincent P. McGean, Catholic Chaplain of the Fire 
Department, risked his life more than once in aiding the 
injured. The edifice was built in 1870, and remodeled 
seventeen years later. It was the first business house in 
New York to introduce passenger elevators, and for a 
long time the highest and most conspicuous building in 
Manhattan. 


Mexico.—A demonstration against sensational news- 
papers took place in the capital, Several hundred citizens 
gathered before the statue of Juarez and shouted “Death 
to the yellow press.” A bystander who asked one of the 
shouters what he meant by the yellow press, received the 
prompt reply: “I don’t know, but that was what I was 
told to say.” One of the speakers on the occasion 
was pursued by an angry crowd, who demanded the in- 
stant payment of the sum which had been promised to 
them fot their share in the demonstration. He was 
rescued by a police commissioner. The heroism of the 
aged General Diaz in plunging while fully clad into a 
Swiss lake and rescuing a drowning child has sent a wave 
of enthusiastic comment over the country. By order 
of the Minister of Government, drinking places for the 
sale’ of pulque, the fermented juice of the agave, which 
is the drink of the poor, must close at six o’clock p. m. 
on working days, and at midday on holidays. Severe 
penalties are to be inflicted upon dealers who adulterate 
. the drink——General Reyes has selected six attorneys 
for his defence, two of them being his sons. 
weafthy men who had staked their all on the 


Several 
success of 


/and Mr. Churchill has given it his official residence. 


the counter-revolution are now bankrupt. Many Reyists 
of little note have surrendered unconditionally to the 


Government. 
seems to have thrown himself into the arms of the more 


radical members of his party. 


Canada.—The estimates presented to Parliament re- 
duce the naval expenditure for the coming year by about 
a imillion dollars, on account of the abandoning of 
Laurier’s naval policy. Sir Wilfrid, speaking at a large 
meeting in Montreal, predicted that the change in the 
naval policy will be in favor of imperialism, not of atto- 
nomy.——Commander Roper, R. N., lent by the Ad- 


miralty to organize the Canadian navy, is returning to 


England. The term for which the was lent has nearly 
expired, and the change of policy takes away the need 
of exténding it. Some time ago the Montreal Board 
of Trade asked Lloyds to reduce the high rates of in- 
surance on vessels trading to the St. Lawfence, on the 
ground that the navigation of the river had been made 
much safer. The request was refused, because the dan- 
gers of navigation were found rather on the coast than 
in the river. Montreal proposes now to do its own 
marine insurance, and Mr, Pelletier, Postmaster-General, 
gives hopes that the Government will help the scheme. 
Such help is absolutely necessary, otherwise owners and 
shippers will certainly prefer the security given by 
Lloyds. The Canadian Northern Railway is prepat- 
ing to establish a very large passenger and freight 
terminus in Montreal, which will enter from Outremont 
by a tunnel under Mount Royal. The Allan Com- 
pany is arranging for a port of call on the English 
Channel, by means of which it expects to develop its 
passenger trade greatly. The Provincial Government 


of Quebec proposes to take up vigorously colonization. 


and the promoting of agriculture. 


Great Britain —The King and Queen left India, Janu- 
ary 10.° Their visit is said to have produced the happiest 
results. The Indian National Congress, which met to- 
wards the end of their visit, passed complimentary resolu- 
tions, expressed its satisfaction at what has been already 
granted, and then demanded the repeal of the Press Act 
and the Seditious Meetings Act. Mr. Keir Hardie, M. P., 
in a signed article compliments the Gaekwar of Baroda 


on his misbehavior at the Durbar, and rails at the King. 


——A war staff for the Admiralty has been established. 
To pay for it the Admiralty yachts have been laid up, 


The super-dreadnought cruiser Lion has accomplished 
31 knots on the eight hours trial, beating the fastest 
German ship and its own contract speed by about 2 
knots. The lockout in Lancashire continues without 
much chance of arrangement. The coal miners’ yote on 
the general strike will be apparently in the affirmative. 
The pretext for the strike is the refusal of the coat 
owners to grant the minimum wage, which they hold 


Friends of the President regret; that he 
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would put them absolutely into the men’s power. Not- 

withstanding the labor troubles and the feverish politics 
of 1911, the aggregate of trade reached 6% billion dol- 
lars, 130 million better than that of 1910. The net profits 
of 774 companies were 21 million dollars, 8.6 per cent. 
better.——The Australian Labor party proposes a law 
authorizing the recall of members of Parliament, and 
making, the acceptance by a member of a title of honor 
from the Crown, vacate his seat. 


Treland.—The recent Papal Motu Proprio regarding 
litigation between the Catholic clergy and laity in secular 
courts has been taken up, after the manner of the “Ne 
Temere” agitation, by Orange orators and Unionist 
papers, notably the Dublin Express, as fresh and con- 
vincing proof that “Home Rule will be Rome Rule.’ 
Archbishop Walsh and others have made clear that the 
Decree, forbidding Catholics to cite their clergy before 


secular courts without permission from their bishop, is | 


only an elucidation of the canon law on the subject, pro- 
mulgated in 1869, and existent long before. One paper 
stated in the same issue that the Decree indicated what 
Protestants would suffer from Catholic aggression under 
Home Rule, and also that “the Catholic Church dreads 
the opening of an Irish Parliament from its own point 
of view.” Both arguments are used, that Home Rule 
will put the Church under the heels of the people and 
the people under the heels of the Church. English 
Liberal organs are gradually veering towards a strong 
Home Rule Bill. The Westminister Gazette holds that a 
broad and generous measure of real autonomy is as ad- 


visable from the point of view of politics as of states- . 


manship. Mr. Healy declares the Financial Committee 
have reported in favor of Ireland on all points, and that 
this was due mainly to the influence and capacity of Dr. 
Kelly, Bishop of Ferns, the only Nationalist member of 
the body. Dr. Kelly also favored publication of the re- 
port, which the Government still withholds. Mr, Healy 
and his friends will give loyal support to any measure 
that seems a reasonable settlement, confining their chiet 
attention to obtaining for Ireland such financial resources 
and control as will keep her solvent and make her pros- 
perous. Two distinguished Protestant Nationalists 
died January 2, Mr. Jordan, who was a member of the 
Irish party for twenty years, and Captain, the Hon. 
Otway Cuffe, son of the late, and brother of the present 
Earl of Desart. Captain Cuffe, becoming identified with 
the Gaelic League and industrial revival about ten years 
ago, established Woollen Mills and a Woodworkers’ in- 
stitute at Kilkenny, several rural industries, a tobacco 
‘plantation and a curing factory. He and Lady Desart 
are said to have expended $350,000 in these enterprises, 
and to have made them pay. Captain Cuffe acted as 
Mayor of Kilkenny, but declined parliamentary honors. 
Nearly 200 Dublin news-agents have signed the 
pledge of the Dublin Vigilance Committee, not to pur- 
chase or sell indecent literature, and have put up the 


ts 
sign, “Only clean literature for sale.” In Cork Protestants 
have combined with Catholics to combat the evil, and 
posters of British Sunday papers are no longer seen in 
either city. Mr. Redmond suffered a severe shock 
from a driving accident in Wexford, necessitating a. rest 
of some weeks. 


France.—On January 9, 
Foreign affairs, resigned. 


de Selves, the Minister of 
Clémenceau had charged the 
Ministry with permitting the financiers of Germany and 
France to arrange the Congo treaty. Caillaux denied 
that any such thing had been done, but de Selves ad- 
mitted that he was unable to support the Prime Minister 
on that point, and therefore felt compelled to withdraw 
from the Cabinet. On the 10th the whole Ministry re-. 
signed. An attempt was first made to prevent the wreck 
by putting Delcassé in the Foreign Office, but it was 
impossible to find anyone willing to take the Marine 
portfolio which Delcassé was to relinquish. The conse- 
quence was that the whole Ministry collapsed. Bour- 
geois and Clémenceau were mentioned as_ possible 
Premiers. On January 11, it was thought that the Pre- 
miership would be offered to Bourgeois, but that he 
would undoubtedly decline, because of ill health. Del 
cassé was regarded as impossible, on account of his past, 
and so was Clémenceau, because of his strictures on the 
treaty. Briand, Doumergue and Poincaré were spoken of 
as possibilities ——In France there are no chaplains in the 
navy. The deplorable gap in the service is one of the 
effects of the rupture of the Concordat. The matter has 
been brought before the public by a petition of the 
mothers and widows of the victims in the recent nayal 
explosion to have the chaplains brought back. The 
new Ministry is, from latest accounts, composed as fol- 
lows: Poincaré, Prime Minister; Briand, Minister of 
Justice; Bourgeois, of Labor; Millerand, of War; Del- 
cassé, of Marine; Klotz, of Finance; Steeg, of the In- . 
terior, Dupuy of Public Works, Lebrun of the Colonies. 
The portfolios of Public Instruction and Commerce re- 
main to be assigned. 


Belgium. Emigration of Belgians from the port of 
Antwerp has’more than doubled in ten years. In 1990 
the figure was 2,215; in 1910 it ran up to 5,580.—The 
Protestant missionaries in the Belgian Congo have. writ- 
ten a joint note to the Government at Brussels expressing 
their satisfaction with the condition of affairs, now that 
it is no longer an Independent State. They speak in the 
highest terms of the spirit of justice which characterizes 
the Belgian officials. This is in flat contradiction to the 
accusations made by the Socialist Deputy Van der Velde. 


Spain.—Seven men were condemned to death for the 
brutal murder and mutilation of a judge and three other 
officers during a riot at Cullera on September 18, but 
the punishment of six was commuted to life imprison- 


ment. The Cabinet advised the King to commute the 
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sentences of six, leaving one to expiate his crime by the 
garrote; but the popular clamor became so ominous that 
the King insisted on extending royal clemency to all. 
The Cabinet resigned; the commutation was granted; 
Canalejas was directed by the King to form another 
Cabinet. There will be no changes in the personnel. Who 
rules Spain ?——Prince Jaime, the king’s second son, who, 
before being treated by Swiss specialists, did not perceive 
the roar of four cannon discharged at the same time, now 
notices a knock at the door. 


China.— Mongolia, the vast northern province of the 
empire that took advantage of the embarrassment of the 
Peking government to declare itself independent of China, 
has appealed to Russia for protection. This request, 
combined with China’s inability to regain control of 
Mongolia, gave Russia a plausible pretext for sending 
troops into the revolted province, the first step, it is sus- 
pected, of a process of “benevolent assimilation.” 
cabinet chosen by Dr, Sun Yat-Sen, the first president 
of a southern confederacy in China, is considered a 
strong one. It offered the Manchus, provided they sub- 
mit, generous territorial concessions, equal rights, and life 
pensions. Transports meanwhile have been carrying 
rebel troops north, and Dr. Sun is reported ready to 
lead in person an army of 100,000 Republicans on Peking. 
England’s refusal to lend Yuan Shi Kai, the dynasty’s 
Prime Minister, a large sum of money for the imperial 
army, is thought to indicate her bias toward the Republic, 
but British ministers protest their neutrality. 


German Elections——Because of the excitement rife in 
' Germany over the elections for the Reichstag the police 
authorities deemed it prudent to forbid the carrying. of 
placards upon carriages and the use of transparencies on 
election night before the newspaper offices to indicate the 
returns. In the campaign itself the usual means were 
taken to discredit the Centre Party and to hamper its 
activity. The late papal decree on the calling of clerics 
before a civil tribunal was exploited as campaign material, 
even after the assurance that it had no application to 
Germany. The Prussian Government, however, hastened 
without delay to publish a clear statement, after an official 
inquiry at the Vatican, that “no further reason exists 
why it should concern itself: with the question.” The 
Government realized more fully than ever that the only 
hope of the country lay in the Centre Party. It felt itself 
constrained likewise to announce in the Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, that in the elections on January 12, 
for the representatives of the Reichstag, all the popular 
parties should take up the battle against Social Democracy 
as their own particular cause, and as their first and most 
important duty. In spite of this all the Liberal -parties 
united with the Reds against the Centre and the Con- 
servatives. Preceding the elections a rumor was cir- 
culated that Cardinal Kopp, the Prince Bishop of Breslau, 
had covered out of his own private means a deficit of 
seventy-five thousand dollars. Of this we have been able 
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to find no confirmation. The same holds true of the 
internal dissensions, said to-have broken out within 
the Ceritre Party itself. In Bavaria the malicious re- 
port was spread that Bishop Faulhaber had forbidden his 
priests to take part in the elections, or to use the pulpit 
for the purpose of the Catholic cause in the political cam- 
paign. Of this fiction the bishop at once made express 
denial, and called it a pure invention. There were in 
the German elections 1,428 candidates for 397 constituen- 
cies. Tor each.one of these the Socialists had a can- 
didate, while the Centre had only 183; the National 
Liberals, 200; the Radicals, 175; the Conservatives, 132, 
and the two remaining parties together, 124 candidates 
for the constituencies. 


Results of Polling.—In the face of the bitterest op- 
position the Centre has again fought a successful battle 
at the polls. Without its.support the German govern- 
ment would to-day be at the mercy of Socialism. The fol- 
lowing are the results, as officially announced on January 
13: At the first ballot were elected 79 Centrists, 64 
Social Democrats, 27 Conservatists, 15 Poles, % Reichs- 
land Centrists, 5 Government Party candidates, 4 Na- 
tional Liberals, and 6 of all the remaining factions. 
Grouping the various parties according to their political 
affiliations, we have in the new Reichstag the following 
actual division of power: Centrists and their following, 
101; Socialists, 64; Conservatives and their following, 
36; and National Liberals, 4. Since an absolute majority 
is required for the election of a candidate there still re- 
main 189 constituencies in which a second ballot will be 
necessary. These elections will take place between Jan- 
uary 20 and 26. The official Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung has again issued a call for all parties to unite 
against the Social Democrats in these by-elections to save 
the country from a fate which, the journal says, would 
delight the heart of Germany’s foreign enemies. The So- 
cialists have gained twenty-eight seats dnd have lost two. 
Fortunately, their victory has little significance, since it 
is won mainly at the expense of the radicals. The Cen- 
trists have indeed lost six constituencies; but that the 
coalition of practically all the parties against them in 
Bavaria and the unconscionable methods employed in 
other States have not resulted in more serious reverses 
shows the thoroughness of their campaign and the loy- 
alty of the Catholic support which they received in the 
cause of liberty, truth and justice. 


Hungary.—In the Chamber of Deputies an attack was 
made upon the “confessional” (denominational) schools 
and gymnasia by the representatives Szasz and Varady, 
who both objected to the use of state funds for this 
purpose. The latter demanded that the Ministry of Edu- 
cation should be compelled to give public evidence that 
it is not encouraging this “reactionary tendency.” Their 
speeches were ably answered by Count Stephen Tisza 
who maintained“ that the intellectual development of 
the nation was due to its denominational schools. 
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TO HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL FARLEY 
Welcome 


Lo! upon this culminant day 

Nigh the sunrise of the year, 

Yon heavens and our own glad sphere, 
Arrayed in garlands gay, 
Acclaim exultant in pzonic lay 

The praise of him on whom we wait. 


A Priest of God—an “Alter Christus” thou— 
Th’ eternal signet stamped upon thy brow 
Did mark thee as the Church’s Spouse. 
Thy burning zeal all hearts endows 
With soul-stirred love of righteous state. 
Thy praise Ghirist’s Vicar heats ; 
The word went forth; despite thy fears 
He led thee on : 
From stoled altars unto mitred throne, — 
Bishop in robes episcopal invest, 
With crosier and with mitre: thine the right 
To mingle mortal power with infinite 
And by thy potent word to consecrate 
Priests, whose hearts to God are dedicate. 
The columned vault 
Of great cathedral, sanctified 
With chrism by thy word exalt, 
Treasures thy name with pride; 
And wafts it to the farthest shore. 
Word comes o’er the sea: 
“Higher, son, still higher ; 
Thou dost image, thou dost love the fire 
That burns the heart of Christ our King. 
*Tis meet therefore 
For that thou lov’st the saving Blood 
Of Christ, shed on redeeming wood, 
Thy purple circlet should transforméd be 
To ruby; crosier’d throne upspring 
To dais capped in scarlet.” 


‘O new-created Prince, whose seat 
Is henceforth ’mid the proven Counsellors ; 
Thy worth acknowledged by the highest grace 
Of all that mortals may embrace !— 
Till God blots out the stars, 
And casts the ashes of the spheres 
From out His hand: till He unbars 
‘The caged eternity, where weary years 
Seem but a point :—so long a while 
Shall still this million-peopled Isle 
Echo thy praise. 
Great Counsellor and Prince of God, 
How does our land exult in thee! 
What pzans rise unto thy name! 
What great cathedral spires deck 
With starry clusters, to proclaim 
Thy coming o’er the seas! 
And s0, on this, thy festive day, 
The echoes of our music float upon the breeze. 
Not one note mars 
The perfect song we raise— 
The song that sings thy praise 
And'thanks the Shepherd for the honor paid 
To thee, now more than bishop made. 


Then laud him, ye angelic choirs, 
Laud him on paradisal lyres. 
© Earth! O Sky! 


Lend us your tongue to sing his praise; 

That all may love and laud his days; 

That all may chant his glory high; 

Such strength the song may gain, 

That those in Heaven may hear our strain, 

And by commingling prayer obtain, 

The blessings of the new-born year, 
For him, this Prince of God we welcome here ;— 
That all may swell the thousand-throated song 
That thrills our goodly land; that all the throng 
Of mortal men may bid oppression cease, 
And praise thee in a world of universal peace. 

W.. |, i McEy sc 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Windthorst the Catholic 


In this paper, which’ is offered to the readers of 
AMERICA as a modest tribute to the memory of the peer- 
less Catholic leader, it is not my purpose to treat of 
Ludwig Windthorst, the parliamentarian and consum- 
mate tactician, much less to trace his private and public 
life, but. simply to say a word on his Catholicity. But 
why single out his Catholicity? Has anyone ever thrown 
a doubt on the sincerity of his religious convictions? 
Does not his whole life proclaim him to have been a 
faithful son of Holy Church? Not only has the sin- 
cerity of his Catholicity been called into question, but 
no less a personage than Bismarck has set him down 
as an infidel, a hypocrite, a man who wore: Catholicity 
merely as a mask. 

It was in the early days of the Kulturkampf, April 20, 
1872. Bismarck was giving one of his famous parlia- 
mentary soirées. August Reichensperger was the only 
member of the Centre party present. He had come to 
see how the land lay and whence the wind blew. He 
was about to take his leave when the Chancellor drew 
him to a seat in a window recess and then into an ad- 
joining room, where he engaged him in earnest con- 
versation for more than half an hour. Reichensperger 
has left us a detailed account of the interview. “In spite 
of your Ultramontanism,” Bismarck said to him among 
other things, “I look on you and your brother Peter as 
loyal Germans; so I will tell you frankly what I think 
of your Centre party. The organization of the 
German Catholics is admirable; the last elections are the 
best proof of this. Windthorst will lead the 
Centre whither you and your brother will not care to 
follow. He is an exceptionally clever man, but an out 
and out Guelph (i. e., an upholder of the rights of the 
dethroned King of Hanover), who is only wearing the 
Catholic mask for the time being.” (Pastor, “August 


- Reichensperger,” Vol. H, p. 64.) 


In his “Gedanken und Erinnerungen” (Thoughts and 
Reminiscences), published in 1900, Bismarck goes a 
step further. Not content with accusing Windthorst of 
posing as a champion of Catholicity in order to promote 
his own political and particularist schemes, he makes 
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him out to have been no Catholic at heart at all. “Windt- 
horst,” he says, “politically latitudinarian, religiously 
unbelieving, was accidentally and through bureaucratic 
clumsiness forced into the ranks of the enemy.” (‘“Ged. 
u. Erinn.” Pop. Edit., 1909, p. 339.) 

Though Bismarck did not addtice even the shadow of 
a proof for his ugly defamatory assertions, they have 
been made capital of by the Liberal and Socialistic press 
of Germany. In view of this fact it may be well to 
examine Windthorst’s Catholicity at the hand of irre- 
fragable documentary evidence and the testimony of 
friends and enemies. 

Windthorst could have been a very rich man if he 
had cared to employ his extraordinary talents for the 
amassing of the goods of this world. He preferred to 
sacrifice his time, his talents, his health and even the 
little superfluity that he did possess in the service of 
truth, liberty and justice, of the politically and economi- 
cally oppressed. “If Heaven had left me my sons,” he 
remarked on one occasion to the journalist, Stein, of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, “I could not have continued my poli- 
tical career. I am not well-to-do, and during the twenty 
years that I have opposed the powers that be, I have 
made great sacrifices and never accepted help from 
others. My postage expenses alone are quite considerable. 
I have to speak with many people, make many journeys 
myself, not infrequently pay the traveling expenses of 
those with whom I wish to confer. I have never re- 
ceived even one pfennig from my political friends for 
myself; for a man who respects himself and wants to 
be independent never accepts presents.” 

These were no idle words. On the occasion of his 
seventy-ninth birthday, his friends had bought a villa 
in Hildesheim for him, but he positively refused to ac- 
cept it. He was willing, however, to receive contribu- 
tions for St. Mary’s church in Hanover, the pride of his 
declining years, for which he wrote, spoke and begged 
in season and out of season. Before the high altar he 
has fittingly found his last resting place. 

One day Windthorst received a letter from the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, in which that monarch offered him 
a yearly salary of 100,000 marks if he would undertake 
the management of the estates of the young Catholic 
Prince of Thurn and Taxis. The offer was certainly 
a tempting one. Windthorst was already far advanced 
in years when it was made, the Kulturkampf was draw- 
ing to an end, and the last word would in all probability 
be spoken outside of Parliament. What did he do? He 
wrote to two banished bishops and asked them to meet 
him on a certain day and hour on the frontier, as he 
had important private matters to talk over with them. 
The meeting took place; Windthorst laid his case before 
the bishops and asked them whether it was his duty as 
a Catholic to decline the Emperor’s proposal. After a 
brief consultation both gave him the same answer: “It 
is your duty as a Catholic to remain at your post.” So 
he took up his grip, took the train back to Hanover and 


wrote to the imperial guardian that he should have to 
look out for another administrator. Windthorst him- 
self related this incident to Dr. Lieber, charging him not 
to tell anyone of it during his lifetime. How would 
Bismarck have acted under similar circumstances? It 
is not hard to divine. Self-immolation on the altar of 
duty was not a conspicuous characteristic of the Iron 
Chancellor, and all the world knows, that, with truly 
touching concern for the welfare of his family, he never 
let slip even one opportunity of increasing his patrimony 
or pocketing an endowment in ready money, or an 
equivalent. . 

What Windthorst was in his declining years he had 
always been. .His youth and his manhood were spent 
in an overwhelmingly Protestant environment. In the 
land of his birth the Catholics were just tolerated, noth- 
ing more. He prepared himself for his public career at 
the Protestant Universities of Gottingen and Heidelberg. | 
In 1848 he was appointed councillor to the high court 
of appeals in Celle, a thoroughly Protestant town, and 
all his colleagues were Protestants. In 1851 his soy- 
ereign, George V, raised him to the high dignity of 
Minister of Justice—the first and only Catholic to hold 
a cabinet office in the history of Hanover. During all 
this time he never dreamed of relegating his Catholicity 
to the background. 

Immediately on his appointment as Minister of Jus- 
tice, a church dignitary who had every opportunity of 
ascertaining the truth, gave him the following character 
in the Wiirzburger Sonntagsblatt (Dec.°%, 1851). eka 
the Lower House (in which he served from 1849-51) 
he was always a vigorous champion of the rights of the 
Church. He is the most resolute and fearless defender 
of the Catholic cause in Hanover, where the Catholics 
have all along had to complain of retrenchments of their 
rights, and of oppressions and vexations of every 
description.” 

Being a man of action, as well as of words, the new 
minister set to work to obtain an inestimable boon for 
his Catholic fellow-citizens, In 1803, Napoleon Bona- 
parte put an end to the See of Osnabriick, after an ex- 
istence of a thousand years. The first Hanoverian king 
had promised to restore it, but failed to keep his*promise. 
George the Fifth, on his ascession to the throne in 1851, 
declared that he was resolved tobe a good father to 
all his subjects. Windthorst took him at his word and 
reminded him that Osnabriick was still waiting to be made 
a bishopric again. Negotiations were forthwith begun 
with Rome through the Bishop of Miinster, and in 1857 
Paulus Melchers, afterwards Archbishop of Cologne and 
cardinal, was preconized as the successor of St. 
Meginhard. ws 

Windthorst seldom spoke in public of. his religious 
convictions. He rightly thought that his whole life was 
a sufficient index to the faith that was in him. On 
being accused by a certain ill-mannered count on the 
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behind the mantle of Catholicity, he replied: “I leave it 
to the House to appreciate this remark at its true value.” 

On one occasion, however, when the Bavarian Minister 
von Lutz—a Catholic in name, but in reality one of the 
chief instigators of the Kulturkampf—spoke of the 
“Church’s lust of reigning, of lording it over the State,” 
Windtherst retorted: “I do not make a secret of the 
fact that I am a firm Catholic (fester Katholik) ; never- 
theless I shared in the responsibilities of the Govern- 
ment of an absolutely Protestant State, and I defy any- 
one to point to a single act of mine that could be inter- 
preted as aiming at the establishment of a by-govern- 
ment. No, Gentlemen, the Church has no ambition to 
domineer over the State.” (Nov. 25, 1871.) 

Windthorst was extremely careful in regard to all 
written statements. He left no diary, memoirs or notes 
of any kind, and only a few newspaper articles are 
known to have been written or dictated by him. 

“When I was Vicar-General in Miinster (1852-57),” 
Cardinal Melchers said to a visitor in Rome in 1887, the 
year of the Septennate-Intrigue and the Jacobini Note, 
when Bismarck and his followers renewed their attacks 
on Windthorst’s religious sincerity in order to discredit 
him in the eyes of the Holy Father, “I met Bishop 
Ketteler, of Mainz, one day, and in the course of our 
conversation I referred to some excellent articles in the 
Deutsche Volkshallc, at that time the leading organ of 
the German Catholics, in which the rights and views of 
the Catholics were defended with great ability and spirit, 
and wondered who might be their author. ‘You should 
know that better than I,’ Bishop Ketteler answered. 
“The author is the Osnabruck lawyer, Windthorst, the 
former Hanoverian Minister.. “You see,’ added the 
Cardinal, “Windthorst was always a convinced and 
zealous Catholic, and he has remained so throughout the 
Kulturkampf.”’ 

August Reichensperger’s verdict tallies with that of 
_the banished Archbishop of Cologne. In the interview 
with Bismarck referred to above, when the Chancellor 
made the vile assertion that Windthorst’s Catholicity 
was nothing but a mask, he protested vigorously, as he 
himself says: “I have known Windthorst intimately for 
many years and have always found him to be a faithful 
Catholic.” 

But let us return to Windthorst’s own testimony. 
Could an “unbeliver” write the following dedicatory 
words, redolent of the truest Christian piety, into his 
little daughter’s prayer-book on the day of her first holy 
Communion ? 

“Never forget, my dear Annie, the day of your first 
Holy Communion. Be faithful to the vows you have 
made to your Saviour to-day. Then the Lord will grant 
you the strength and consolation which we stand so much 
in need of throughout our lives and which men cannot 
give us.—Work and pray, pray also for your parents! 


“Vour affectionate father, 


“Hanover, L. Windthorst.” 


12 September, 1857.” 


Nor would one whose Catholicity was a mask, and 
nothing more, write the following words in a private 
letter to a noble lady of his acquaintance: 

“Hanover, July 5, 1872. 
“My honored Friend: 

“The war on the Church is growing more violent 
every day. I am following it with the greatest anxiety. 
Indeed, if it were not for the promises of the Lord, one 
could really be alarmed. Nothing remains for us but 
zealous prayer and persevering constancy. 


“Ever yours gratefully 
“L. Windthorst.” 


This ‘letter, which is such a beautiful witness to 
Windthorst’s manly strength of faith and childlike trust 
in God, was published for the, first time a few 
months ago by the grandson of the lady to whom it 
was addressed. (Hochland, Nov., 1911.) It was 
written on the very day on which the infamous Act ex- 
pelling the Jesuits from Germany was signed by the 
Bundesrath. Two weeks before Windthorst had defended 
the Jesuits in a masterly manner against the dastardly 
attacks of their enemies. 

“What accusations have really been brought for- 
ward against the Jesuits?” he asked. “What has 
been read to us is extraordinarily vague, and every 
jurist knows that such charges mean nothing. 
Give us facts, precise, definite facts, and proofs, 
then we shall see what is to be done. . Lhere 
is question of two hundred men. These have noth- 
ing but the Gospel and the weapons of the intellect. 
—Are you afraid of these two hundred men?—Are 
you afraid of the Gospel?—Or are you afraid of 
the weapons of the intellect? A State of forty mil- 
lion inhabitants, with a million soldiers, with a 
legion of policemen of the public and secret order, 
is uneasy about two hundred Jesuits, whose first 
duty it is to teach that authority must be obeyed. 

Throw out this Bill, I entreat you, Gentle- 

men, and do not make yourselves accomplices of a 

modern Pombal.” 


The great leader died as he had lived. When he saw the 
end approaching, he asked for the last consolations of 
the Church. By a happy coincidence it was a member 
of the Society of Jesus, whose champion he had been to 
the last, who administered the Sacraments to him. Dur- 
ing the night preceding his death he repeatedly said to 
the Sister attending him: “I have received the Sacra- 
ments—How glad I am!’’ With touching devotion he 
received the Apostolic Benediction and joined in the 
prayers for the dying, those sublime prayers with which 
Holy Church strengthens and consoles her children for 
their last journey ; with the words of the Saviour on his 
lips: “Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit,” 
he passed gently away, in peace, after a long life of 
warfare for the highest goods of mankind. (March 
14, 1891.) Such was the death of Ludwig Windthorst. 
Hypocrites, egotists, unbelievers do not die in this way. 

On the nineteenth of March, the dead leader was laid 
to rest with princely honors in St. Mary’s church, Han- 


over. On the same day His Holiness Pope Leo XIII, 
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addressed an autograph letter to the German Centre 
party; a portion of which runs as follows: 


“You are justly filled with deep sorrow at the unex- 
pected death of Ludwig Windthorst, a man whose piety, 
uprightness, prudence and other qualities of mind and 
heart were patent before all others to you, the com- 
panions of his toils and exertions not less than of his 
fame; for in reliance on your faithful cooperation and 
support he did battle for the rights of the Church and 
held aloft the banner of justice unflinchingly until he 
had carried it. to victory. 

“You are justly proud of having had as your leader 
a man who would not be turned from his course either 
by the power of his enemies or the changing currents of 
public opinion, who loved his country and honored his 


sovereigns in such a way as never to separate these. 


duties from the exercise of religion, who combated his 
opponents with such weight of argument and such 
power of eloquence that it was easy to see that seal for 
the truth, and not ambition or self-interest drew him into 
tee WStS. ‘4 


A Liberal journal struck the same note: “He who 
spends the evening of his life in fatiguing and harassing 
parliamentary work without ever losing his self-posses- 
sion and always carefully separating the cause from the 
person, must be convinced in the deepest depths of his 
soul of the truth of his views. Mere vanity does not 
give such resisting force. Such a man’s stability of 
purpose, say what you will, is based on an idea, on an 
unalterable conviction, which he will lead to victory or 
perish with it.” And on this man, when he was no 
longer able to rise up and hurl back the shameless lie into 
the teeth of his calumniator, Bismarck tried to fasten the 
stigma of insincerity and religious unbelief! 

GEORGE METLAKE. 


Catholic Writers and Reviewers 


There are publishers who value such reviews of their 
publications as apportion praise and blame honestly and 
intelligently, and there may be authors similarly minded ; 
but usually criticism is a thankless duty, except it take 
the form of eulogy. The Catholic reviewer is disposed, 
too much rather than too little, to say whatever good 
he can of his subject, and particularly to report favorably 
on literature submitted by Catholic authors and pub- 
lishers, when the matter presented admits of commenda- 
tion. But the critic is a judge and shares a judge’s re- 
sponsibility. He, owes it to the public, as well as to his 
own conscience, to study his case and, after careful sift- 
ing of evidence, to render a just decision. He may give 
the matter before him the benefit of a doubt, but he 
may no more approve what is bad or commend the 
indifferent than he may condemn what is -excellent. 
Sincere, searching and kindly criticism should ultimately 
make for the advantage of reader, publisher and writer: 

Some months ago a London Catholic publisher com- 
plained bitterly of strictures passed by AMERICA on one 
of his publications. The book, written by a Swiss 


Protestant, contained several Protestant stories, none 
that was Catholic, and one which, owing to ignorance 
rather than to malice, was full of irreverent deseriptions 
of the Mass and its ministers... The publisher thought 
we should have overlooked all this, because the author 
had a few nice references to Catholic customs, his style 
and intentions were good, and the translator was a good 
Catholic and daughtcr of a famous. Irishman. 

Such a book, if issued by a non-Catholic company, 
might have escaped* censure,’ for Catholics would not 
need to be warne:l; but the name of a Catholic house ts 
a kind of imprimatur on the moral and dogmatic sound- 
ness of its publications, which, for that reason, are often 
accepted for prizes and for school and parish libraries 
after cursory examination or none. The child who reads 
them will naturally consider their contents unobjection- 
able; hence the necessity of protecting Catholic children 
from being confronted under Catholic auspices with 
slighting references to duties and dactrines which they 
should hold most sacred. Hence also the obligation of the 
reviewer to read carefully what purports to be a Catholic 
book and if it lacks the Catholic character to point it 
out. 

The question arises, what is, and what purports to be. 
a Catholic book—excluding, of course, works officially 
sanctioned by the Ordinary. Catholic authorship is no 
guarantee, for many books written by Catholics have no 
relation to religion, and not a few are utterly objec- 
tionable. Boccaccio, for instance, was a Catholic by 
profession. Nor is non-Catholic authorship always a 
bar. Many of Newman’s works written in his Protestant 
days were quite Catholic; Father Benson’s “Light In- 
visible’ did not require correction when he entered the 
Church, nor would Mr. Chesterton’s controversial dis- 
quisitions, should he choose to enter it. It is a matter 
easy to settle to one’s own satisfaction, but not easy to. 
define. However, for working purposes, a book may be 
said to be Catholic, if, dealing directly or indirectly with 
Catholic persons, manners, customs, doctrine or prac-_ 
tices, its tone harmonizes with Catholic sentiment and 
its statements accord with Catholic belief. 

Now, it happens not infrequently, that Catholics write 
such books for Catholic publishers and make a reputation 
on them. They are read, they pay, and the publisher 
becomes insistent on more from the same pen. Then— 
and this also has happened—the author turns out a book 
which has no distinctively Catholic note, and might have 
been written by an equally intelligent pagan of respect- 
able but worldly society; and he, or she, repeats the 
process indefinitely, claiming and receiving Catholic 
patronage solely on the strength of past performances. The 
writer and publisher are Catholic, but surely such a book 
is not. Hilaire Belloc maintains that a writer like Marion 
Crawford, who is a Catholic, necessarily injects a Cath- 
olic tone into hig work; but, though there is truth in his 
contention, the instances are numerous in which it would 
be difficult or impossible to find it. In any case, a re- 
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viewer has a right to demand something more than the | 


baptism, profession, and even practice of a publicist, 
before he puts the seal Catholic on a book. This, rightly 
considered, is an honor, a dignity, and a privilege, and 
should not be accorded indiscriminately or lightly. 

It happens, too, that a Catholic writer having attracted 
attention as such, will find a more lucrative market in 
secular-publications and cater to it. This is quite proper, 
and may even be praiseworthy ;, but his Catholic reputa- 
tion sticks to him, and should his magazine contributions 
betray a note that is false from a Catholit standpoint, 
he has no right to complain that the Catholic reviewer 
selects this note for special censure, overlooking other 
things in the publication that may be intrinsically worse. 
That which is known to be written by non-Catholics is 
not calculated to mislead the Catholic reader, but error 
which is fathered by a Catholic reputation will be gen- 
erally regarded as Catholic truth unless it is authorita- 
tively corrected. 

Since in moral and dogmatic content the Catholic 
writer must measure up to higher and more difficult 
standards than his secular brother, may he therefore 
‘claim to be judged by easier criteria from the literary 
viewpoint? We think not. There was a time, owing to 
the scarcity of good books and the pressing need of 
them, when matter was so important that manner was 
overlooked and intrinsic value compensated for crudity 
of dress. But books and writers have multiplied; Cath- 
wolics have been having, and putting to good advantage, 
enlarged educational opportunities ; we have now writers 
that rank with the best in every department, as “The 
Catholic Encyclopedia” and America’s review columns 
indicate; and it would be unfair to them and prejudicial 
to the Catholic reading public to let literary slovenliness 
pass muster because the article it clothes contains some 
Catholic ingredients. The poisonous literature that we 
‘have most to fight possesses style, and those of our pro- 
ductions that lack it, be they otherwise ever so admirable, 
meet the requirements no longer. Moreover, in history, 
legend and art; in the centuried galleries of noble lives 
and deeds; in the myriad manifestations of truth—the 
source, substance and color of artistic beauty—the 
Catholic writer has an inestimable advantage. It is an 
inexhaustible mine, in which many Protestant writers, 
with better appreciation of its value, have assiduously 
worked. 

It is in the field of fiction that the reviewer is haidest 
put to make just appraisement. Style is here of special 
importance, but in Catholic fiction style takes on a new 
aspect. In tone, color and content, we expect it to re- 
flect, in some degree at least, Catholic thought and senti- 
ment. All this is lacking in not a few stories issued 
‘by Catholic publishers. One would suppose the authors 
were writing for a ‘secular public and were under the 
impression, like some Catholics at social functions, that 
any religious manifestation would prove offensive. An 
‘occasional incident would suggest that their characters 


might have been Catholics, but if they ever went to 
Mass or Confession, said their prayers or did or said 
anything characteristically Catholic, they are careful to 
hide such knowledge from their readers. Their work 
suffers thereby, and is far inferior to previous produc- 
tions that were frankly Catholic. There is no soul in it. 

This studied exclusion of the distinctively Catholic 
note we consider, if not a moral weakness, a serious 
literary defect. A novel is a portrayal of life and 
character, and when the novelist deliberately suppresses 
that which he must believe, and which is, the most 
character-making element in the lives of men and women 
and children, he presents by so far a maimed and de- 
fective picture. We do not mean that Catholic devotions 
should be obtruded; but wherever Catholic principles and 
practice have a decisive influence on the evolution of 
character, the conquest of temptation and the attain- 
ment of heroism, then the artist, not less than the Cath- 
olic, should give such causes due prominence on his 
canvas. Lacking the essentially characterizing lines and 
color, his picture fails to be a masterpiece. 

Sienkiewicz, Sheehan, Bazin, Harland, “John Ays- 


cough,” Benson, Coloma and Belloc are among those who 


are not afraid to put the Catholic thought, sentiment 
and practices of their characters in the foreground; and 
in so doing they have not frightened the public. Catholic 
writers of ability would do well to follow their example. 
If one has any chance of attaining literary excellence it 
is by giving free expression to the best that is in him. 
M. KENNY, S.J. 


Socialism and Religion 


Socialists never get tired of repeating that Social- 
ism is a purely economic system which does not ad- 
vance doctrines touching matters of religion, ethics, and 
natural law; that the Socialist party is a purely political 
party which always refrained from taking stand on the 
question of religion in its platforms and other official ut- 
terances. Of course, they say, many Socialists are athe- 
ists; but what has this to do with the Socialist party ?. 
The Republican party, too, numbers amongst its adher- 
ents atheists, and so does the Democratic party. Athe- 
ism, however, is no more a part of Socialism than it is 
a part of Republicanism or Democracy. Some Socialists 
are earnest Christians, not a few sincere ministers of 
the Gospel. Many Catholics, Protestants and Jews vote 
the Socialist ticket. As there are good and bad Repub- 
licans and Democrats, so there are good and bad Social- 
ists. If every time a Republican or Democrat was guilty 
of a criminal act all the newspapers said, “That is what 
comes of being a Republican or Democrat,” we might 
feel inclined to think that all of them are criminals. It 
is, therefore, 3 mistake to believe because some atheists 
are Socialists all Socialists are atheists. 

Now, we willingly admit that from the fact “because 
some atheists are Socialists” it does not at once follow 
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Review, Chicago, is very positive in maintaining. his- 
torical materialism as the fundamental tenet of Social- 
ism. In his pamphlet, the “Philosophy of Socialism,” he 
writes: “Socialism is the philosophy of social develop- 
ment that treats of the great economic laws, according 
to the working of which each of these stages of society 
must naturally be developed from its predecessors. . . - 
The basis of Socialism is found in what is sometimes 
called ‘the materialistic conception of history,’ or ‘eco- 
nomic determination.’ The foundation of this conception 
was stated as follows in the preface to the famous com- 
munist manifesto: “In every historical epoch the pre- 
vailing mode of economic production and exchange, and 
the social organization necessarily following from it, 
form the basis upon which it is built up, and from which 
alone can be explained the political and intellectual his- 
tory of that epoch, that consequently the whole history 
of mankind has been a history of class struggles.’”” The 
Same explanation is given by George D. Herron, E. Un- 
termann, Austin Lewis, William Thurston Brown, and a 
host of other Socialist leaders. 

Now, if this is the case, and nobody can deny it, then 
Socialism is essentially materialistic and un-Christian. 
For the materialistic conception of history contains the 
following tenets: “That there is no dualism of spirit and 
matter ;” that “beyond nature and man there exists noth- 
ing ;” that “those higher beings created by our religious 
fancy are but the fantastic reflections of our own being ;” 
that “the ultimate causes of social changes and revolu- 
tions are not to be looked for in the brains of men and 
in their growing comprehension of eternal truth and 
justice, but in the changes affecting the manner of pro- 
duction and exchange; that the whole history of mankind 
has been a history of class-struggles.” 

Any one who has a firm grasp of these principles will 
understand that according to this materialistic conception 
of history, religion is always the result of the prevailing 
economic conditions ; that, consequently, it is not divine, 
but human; not stable and above time, but changeable 
and dependent on economic conditions; that there is no 
personal God, no Providence watching over the destinies 
of mankind, no spiritual, immortal soul, no retribution 
in a life to come. Socialist leaders are fully aware of 
these consequences, and make them their own. : 

Karl Marx calls religion® an “absurd sentiment,” a 
“fantastic degradation of human nature.” “Man,” he 
says, “makes religion, not religion man. Religion is the 
sentiment of a heartless world, as it is the spirit of spirit- 
less conditions. It is the opinion of the people. Religion 
is the illusory sun, which revolves around man as long 
as man fails to revolve around himself. Religion is the 
self-consciousness of a human being that has eithér not 
yet found itself or again lost itself.” Engels expresses 
his contempt for religion in almost the same terms as 
Marx. In his criticism of the Socialist platform he de- 
manded that the-Labor Party declare its intention “of de- 
livering men’s consciences from the specter of religion.” 


“that all Socialists are atheists.” We also concede that | 
some earnest Christians and not a few sincere ministers 
of the Gospel call themselves Christian Socialists. We 
are, furthermore, not ignorant of the fact that many 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews, actuated by economic 
and political motives, vote the Socialist ticket. But we 
do not believe that Socialist leaders and class-conscious 
Socialists who are fully imbued with the principles of 
Socialism are or can be good Christians. For this we 
have the express testimony of Socialists themselves. 
James Leatham, a prominent English Socialist, writes: 

“At the present moment I cannot remember a 
single instance of a person who is at one and the 
same time a really earnest and intelligent Socialist 
and an orthodox Christian. Those who do. not 
openly attack the Church and the fabric of Chris- 
tianity show but scant respect to either one or the 
ether in private. . . . And while all of us are 
thus indifferent to the Church, many of us are 
frankly hostile to her. Marx, Lassalle, and Engels 
among earlier Socialists, Morris, Bax, Hyndman, 
Guesde and Bebel among present-day Socialists, 
are all more or less avowed atheists, and what is 
true of the more notable men of the party is al- 
most equally true of the rank and file the world 
over.” 
And the New Yorker Volkszeitung, the principal rep- 

resentative of scientific Socialism in New York State; un- 
der date of October 9, 1901, correctly characterized the 
attitude of Socialism toward religion in the following 
words: 

“Socialism and belief in the Divinity as taught 
by Christianity and_ its representatives, do not 
agree; cannot agree; are diametrically opposed to 
one another. Socialisny is logical only when it 
denies the existence of God, when it maintains that 
we do not need the so-called assistance of God, 
since we are able to help ourselves. Only he who 
has no faith begins to feel that he can accomplish 
something. The laborer who places confidence in 
God, and who, with Christian resignation, thinks 
that all done by God is well done—how can that 
laborer develop revolutionary forces for the over- 
throw of authority and social order, both of which, 
according to his faith, are instituted by God. As 
long as he clings to this belief he will not be able 
to acquire a genuinely revolutionary spirit.” 

But what about the platforms and official utterances 
of the Socialist party? Do they always refrain from 
taking stand on the question of religion? Surely not. 
The National Platform of the Socialist Party of Amer- 
ica, adopted May 5, 1904, contains the following passage: 
“As an American Socialist Party, we pledge our fidelity 
to the principles of international Socialism, 1s embodied 
in the united thought and action of the Socialists of all 
nations.” Now what does that mean? It certainly 
means that they adhere to the principles of Marxian So- 
cialism, the principles of the materialistic conception of 
history and class-struggle. This can easily be shown 
from the writings of leading American Socialists. A. M. 
Simons, formerly editor of the International Socialist 
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Such are the declarations concerning God and religion 
made by the founders of modern Socialism; declarations 
which are conclusions drawn with logical necessity from 
the fundamental tenets of the materialistic conception of 
history; declarations, therefore, which must be accepted 
as genuine statements of sociological thought. 

- H. J. MAECKEL, S.J. 


Ruskin and the Church 


If a judicious compiler were to select from Ruskin’s 
works all the passages in which that gifted critic pays 
reluctant or enthusiastic homage to the wisdom, power 
or beauty of the Church, from the results could be made 
a striking and attractive volume of Catholic apologetics. 
Here and there, to be sure, these excerpts would have to 
be torn from a violently Protestant context, a circum- 
stance, however, that would but heighten the value of 
the witness’ testimony, while, on the other hand, a book 
like “The Bible of Amiens” could be cited almost entire 
as the tribute of Ruskin’s maturer years to the loveliness 
of Catholicism. 

It is plain, moreover, that the writer of “St. Mark’s 
Rest” has an opinion of the Church quite different from 
that he expressed in “The Stones of Venice.” In the 
latter work Ruskin’s narrow Protestantism teaches him 
to discern, for example, in the Republic’s occasional 
quarrels with the Pope one of the sources of her great- 
ness, but the other book, written thirty years later, as a 
sort of corrective, its author describes as ‘a new Cath- 
lic History of Venice,” in which he is “chiseling all the 
Protestantism off the old ‘Stones’ as they do here the 
grass off steps.” Such interesting changes as these in 
Ruskin’s mental attitude toward the Church are clearly 
indicated both in his own voluminous writings and in 
Mr. E. T. Cook’s recent biography of the author of 
“Modern Painters.” 

The only child of strict evangelical parents, who hoped 
he would be a bishop, John was brought up on the Bible. 
When only three years old the boy had committed to 
memory the entire 118 Psalm. From Genesis to Reve- 
lation, without omitting a single word, Ruskin read so 
often the fine English of the King James version that, 
like Newman, he had the Scriptures almost by heart. 

After the manner of all British travelers in those 
days, Ruskin’s parents, during their occasional journeys 
on the continent, were fond of descanting on the un- 
English character “Romanism” gives its adherents, and 
took pains, for instance, to call their son’s attention to 
a fancied superiority of the Protestant cantons of Swit- 
zerland over those inhabited by Catholics. Many years 
had to pass before the effects of these early prejudices 
disappeared from Ruskin’s writings. 

Little that was Catholic influenced favorably the youth 
of the future enthusiast for Catholic art, unless his first 
love affair be considered an exception. Smitten when 
not yet twenty with the charms of the “Spanish-born 


Paris-bred and Catholic-hearted” Adéle Domecq, the eld- 
est daughter of his father’s partner, he used to entertain 
her with his own views on “the Spanish Armada, the 
battle of Waterloo and the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion.” But Adéle only laughed, and wedded a French 
count. Ruskin recovered. Ten years later his parents: 
found a wife for him in Miss Grey, a young English 
girl, but the union was not a happy one and a divorce 
followed. Her subsequent marriage to Millais is matter 
of common knowledge. 

The success of the first volume of “Modern Painters” 
brought to its author of twenty-four fame, position and 
confidence. The perfection of Ruskin’s style made read- 
ers even of those who had little interest in art, and his 
“persistently literary” career began triumphantly, 

The earlier works of the author, like the “Stones” and 
the “Lamps,” abound in bitter attacks on the Church; 
but as early as 1848 he wrote: “No man was ever more 
inclined than I, both by natural disposition and by many 
ties of early association, to a sympathy with the principles 
and forms of the Romanist Church, and there is much 
in its disipline which conscientiously, as well as sympa- 
thetically, I could love and advocate.” The rest of the 
passage, however, is a fierce tirade against the “idola- 
trous Egyptian” and Catholic emancipation. So strongly 
impressed, too, was Ruskin about this time by the cere- 
monial of a high Mass he saw celebrated in Rouen 
Cathedral that he was convinced “this mode of service 
was the right one,” but then has the conventional Prot- 
estant fling at the “doctrine of purgatory and bought 
absolution, of Mariolatry and the vicarianism of the 
Pope.” So far was Ruskin, however, from being in 
sympathy with the Puseyites of that period that he wrote 
of them scornfully in a pamphlet called “Sheepfolds,” 
which was eagerly purchased by a number of graziers, 
under the impression that it was a little work on farm- 
yard architecture. 

The year 1858 marked Ruskin’s final abandonment of 
Calvinistic doctrine, but, unhappily, his intimacy with 
Froude and Carlyle then began to make him a latitudin- 
narian in theology, and his belief in Biblical inspiration 
was shaken by Colenso’s writings. Close study of the 
religious painters of Italy, however, and “reverence for 
the Catholic art of the great ages” helped to save from 
shipwreck the faith of this renowned author and kept 
making him until his death more and more Catholic- 
minded. 

Under the influence of masters like Lippi, Cimabue, 
Giotto, Botticelli and Angelico, Ruskin’s skepticism quite 
evaporated. He discovered, too, during these years, as 
he himself confesses, “the fallacy that religious artists 
were weaker than irreligious.”” “Religion in Giotto,” 
Ruskin bears witness, “had solemnized and developed 
every faculty of his heart and hand.” At Assisi, indeed, 
our author entered into a communion of spirit with St. 


| Francis that deeply colored his later writings and often 
| made them distinctively Catholic in tone. 
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This change in Ruskin’s habit of mind showed itself 
in many ways. Revised editions of his earlier works ap- 
peared with many of their ultra-Protestant passages re- 
moved or modified; books like “St. Mark’s Rest” and 
“Mornings in Florence” came from his pen, and a series 
of volumes was planned which were to treat in a sym- 
pathetic spirit of the great churches and monasteries of 
Europe. But, unfortunately, “The Bible of Amiens,” 
with its beautiful sketches of the saints of Medieval 
France, was the only volume of the projected work that 
was ever published, advancing years and failing health 
preventing the author from finishing the rest. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ruskin’s Catholic friends naturally 
watched with keen and prayerful interest his growing re- 
gard and reverence for the “ancient mother.” Aubrey de 
Vere begged Coventry Patmore, who was connected with 
Ruskin by marriage, to write seriously to their common 
friend “respecting the claims of the Church on men who 
see as much as he does, when not in perverse moods, of 
its character and its work,’ while Cardinal Manning took 
care to send Ruskin Catholic books, praised his essays 
and often entertained him at Archbishop’s House. A 
lecture, moreover, on “Protestantism,” that filled with 
glee the Catholic students of Oxford who heard Ruskin 
deliver it, his gift of a fine window to a Catholic chapel, 
and his remarking once to Cardinal Manning that “No 
educated man could be a Christian without being a Cath- 
olic,” caused the great critic’s Anglican friends consid- 
erable anxiety, conversions were so frequent just then, 
and provoked many letters of inquiry. 

But a real Catholic Ruskin never became. “I was, 
am, and can be only a Christian Catholic in the wide and 
eternal sense,” he said, and in a letter to the Cardinal, 
“I fear,” he wrote, “you are a long way yet from being 
able to rejoice over your ‘piece which was lost.’” It 
would seem that Catholicism, notwithstanding its appeal 
to Ruskin’s love of the beautiful, was found to be too 
dogmatic a religion for one so fond of dogmatizing on 
every conceivable subject, as was the author of “Fors 
Clavigera.” 

Though Ruskin himself did not find the gate of peace, 
he doubtless helped to guide thither many another wan- 
derer by describing and interpreting in-matchless prose 
some of the Church’s noblest shrines and temples and 
by never ceasing to protest with passionate eloquence 
against the age’s worship of wealth and materialism. 

“I have at least one certainty,” boasted Ruskin, “which 
few authors could hold so surely, that no one was ever 
harmed by a book of mine; they may have been offended, 
but have never been discouraged or discomforted, still 
less corrupted.” Nowadays such an assertion means a 
great deal. As for Catholics to whom his attacks on the 
Church have given pain, we can easily overlook and par- 
don what was doubtless said more in ignorance than in 
malice when we also read those matchless tributes to the 
beauty and holiness of Catholicism that abound in the 
works of John Ruskin. Watter S. Dwicut, s.J. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Norway’s Catholic Holiday 


STOCKHOLM, Jan. 5,/1912. 

The most celebrated place of pilgrimage in all 
Scandinavia in olden times was Trondhjem, the centre 
of the national and religious life of Norway. It was 
situated in a fertile region and the easy access to it both 
by land and sea made it naturally the metropolis of the 
North. 

The glory of Trondhjem: was its cathedral, a splendid 
memorial of the days when Norway and all Scandinavia 
was Catholic; for it must not be forgotten that in those 
far away times, the people of the North vied with those 
of the South in erecting and adorning great cathedrals 
with all the art at their command. Norway was no ex- 
ception, and although it was conspicuous for its achieve- 
ments in warlike enterprises, it was able at the same 
time to produce a great architectural masterpiece in the 
Cathedral of Trondhjem. 

The principal treasure deposited there was the silver 
chest which held the remains of St. Olaf, the great king, 
who gave political unity to his country and firmly es- 
tablished Christianity in the nation. In 1030 he gave up 
his life on the battlefield of Stickleslad, and his memory 
has ever remained dear to his countrymen. While they 
were faithful to the religion which he was chiefly in- 
strumental in procuring for them, the old cathedral was 
maintained in all its ancient splendor, but when Luther- 
anism swept over the land vandalism was in its train 
and destroyed whatever reminded the people of the 
ancient faith. St. Olaf’s silver coffin was seized and 
melted down for the money it brought, and many other 
outrages were committed. But when the nation regained 
its freedom and stood again amid the sovereign states 
of Europe love and admiration of the past revived in 
the hearts of the people. With an energy and self-sac- 
rifice that was little else than astounding, the old 
cathedral was renovated and reinvested with much of its 
ancient beauty. But this architectural renaissance 
was only an indication of a current of popular opinion 
that had set in. Petitions began to be framed here and 
there, asking the Government for the resumption of 
St. Olaf’s day as the national holiday. The idea was 
extremely popular and finally took shape in a formal 
request made by the city of Bergen to have the wish 
of the people recognized. Thus official presentment of 
the case recalled the fact that July 29, the dayson which 
St. Olaf died in battle, had been for more than five 
hundred years Norway’s great national holiday. Was 
it not Olaf who had freed his country from the foreign 
yoke, made it Christian and established the laws by 
which the nation was governed? The great purpose of 
Harald Harfager had been to form a united Norway; 
that of Olaf was to unite the Norwegians. By his mar- 
tyrdom he succeeded in realizing the ideal of his life; 
for hardly had he expired than what he had longed and 
labored for was accomplished. The foreign domination 
ceased, the chiefs were united, the country was con- 
verted and his sons established on the throne. It was 
for these reasons that St. Olaf had always been con- 
sidered as the centre of Norwegian history, and was 
always hailed as Norway’s King forever. The day of his 
death had been once Norway’s especial feast. But times 
had changed and foreigners had done all in their power 
to bury the glorious past in oblivion. In spite of it all, 
however, the memory of St. Olaf remained in the hearts ° 
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of the people; and the dark and gloomy years had not 
altogether shut out the light of the ancient national glory. 
The result was that when the feast of St. Olaf was at 
last celebrated in his favorite city of Trondhjem, “it be- 
came evident,” said Bjornstjerne Bjornson, “that the 
people had found an old song which sung of itself.” 
Someone else described the event as “the meeting again 
of two parts of a broken ring.” It was a matter of 
general jubilation, and it is more than likely that this 
- restoration of St. Olaf’s feast may exert a wonderful 
influence on the nation at large. By evoking the mem- 
ories of the past it may direct it aright in the way that 
is traced for it in the future. 

What is remarkable about it is that this singular re- 
vival was inaugurated by Protestants, and the eulogies 
pronounced on St. Olaf were such that-a Catholic could 
scarcely improve on them. The enthusiasm for this royal 
martyr of the Middle Ages was intense, and recalled to 
some extent the glorious days of the Faith when the 
saintly hero was venerated, not only in Norway itself, 
but far beyond the frontiers of the nation. ‘Thus in 
Sweden there were many churches dedicated to him, and 
on its banner St. Olaf and St. Eric stood side by side. 
Denmark venerated his memory, and a great many of 
its churches bore his name. England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Russia and the distant Balkans revered him, and even in 
Constantinople the Scandinavian Imperial Guard built a 
church in his honor, to commemorate a victory they had 
won. This exploit, indeed, was sung in an old Latin 
hymn which exultingly told how : 


“Greecus Czsesar constitutus 
In arcto certamine, 

Poscit opem Sancti, tutus 
Non tardo laudamine, 

Barbarorum sic adjutus 
Victor redit agmine.” 


The Eastern Cesar in the fray 
When sore beset, and spent, 
Besought St. Olaf; lo! straightway 
Was help from heaven sent. 
Returning from the bloody field 
Whence fled the barbarous horde, 
The victor hastes all praise to yield 
To Olaf and the Lord. 
Baron G. ARMFELT. 


Vatican Receptions 


Rome, December 31, 1911. 
The holiday week has been marked at the Vatican 
with the usual receptions for the tendering of the sea- 
son’s greetings to the Holy Father. On Saturday, after 
the reception to the College of Cardinals, Bishop Ken- 
nedy, Rector of the North American College, and Mgr. 
O’Riordan, Rector of the, Irish College, presented the 
good wishes of their respective communities. On Sun- 
day Mgr. Ridolfi, the Apostolic Delegate to Mexico, was 
among those who called. Tuesday was military day, 
and Prince Rospigliosi, their commandant, presented the 
Noble Guard to His Holiness, while Count Camillo 
Pecci, Colonel Repond and Count Ceccopieri presented 
the staff of their respective commands, the Palatine 
Guard, the Swiss Guard and the Pontifical Gendarmes. 
The reception was in the throne room, and presented. a 
brilliant spectacle of handsome uniformed men, a rem- 
nant left in mournful honor of a force that once was 
competent to protect from violence the occupant of the 
throne that held the arbiter of nations. The following 


day a sadder reminder still was presented, a committee 
representing the surviving veterans of the disbanded pon- 
tifical army, who were spoken for by their colonel, Count 
Blumenstill. .On Friday the diplomatic corps was re- 
ceived, and the dean, Prince Schoenburg-Hartenstein, 
ambassador of Austria, spoke for the corps. 

The Carthusians, who since the confiscation of La 
Grande Chartreuse have made the headquarters of their 
Curia at Farneta, near Lucca in Tuscany, have just 
elected a new Superior-General in the person of Dom 
Jacques Mayaud, Procurator-General of his Order at 
Rome since 1905; he is known as a man of deep piety, 
broad views and wide experience. 


On Christmas afternoon Genoa lost its distinguished 
Archbishop, Mgr. Edward Pulciano. He had celebrated 
the solemn high Mass for his people at midnight in his 
cathedral basilica of San Lorenzo, and on the afternoon 
of that day was busy with his secretary over his cor- 
respondence, when, stricken with an attack of heart fail- 
ure, he rose unsteadily to his feet, fell into the arms of 
his secretary and expired. He was only in his sixtieth 
year, and yet had accomplished a world of work. For 
five years Bishop of Casale Monferrato, then nine years 
Bishop of Novarca, and for the last ten years he has 
been Archbishop of Genoa. While a strict disciplinarian 
with his clergy, and a fearless, sturdy champion of the 
rights of the Church, he was a man of infinite kindness 
to the poor, sick and suffering, being the first in the city 
to visit the cholera patients last summer in the lazaretto. 
For ten years he has governed his archdiocese of 400,000 
souls with distinguished success, and his loss is deeply 
felt not only as a bishop, but also as a public man of 
great civic power and influence for the public welfare. 

The discovery of a catacomb near Morlupo seems to be 
not altogether new. First of all, the place of discovery 
is within the territorial limits of the adjacent municipal- 
ity of Leprignano and had already been partially ex- 
cavated some years back by a Professor Cozza in search 


of ‘the site of the ancient city of Fidene, which is sup- 
posed to lie hidden somewhere in this neighborhood. 
The gallery which has just been opened would seem not 
to go back further than the third or fourth century. It 
is irregular in outline and at the moment exposes some 
one hundred crypts, the loculi arranged in four rows 
and the space divided off by four arcisolia, on one of 
which appears the inscription, partially effaced, “Evvan- 
gelia deposita *** IIIT *** Kal. Julias *** Leontio et 
Sallustio.” From this the age of the placing of the arch 
will be easy of determination. 


The calling of Parliament is still in the lap of the 
gods. It is sure that the members will have their Christ- 
mas holidays protracted till the end of. January, and 
then—nothing certain. Meanwhile, Parliamentary. Com- 
mittees have resumed their work, or at least will do so, it 
is said, by the close of January, and the usual royal 
reception of Parliament at the Quirinal, due during these 
days, was replaced by a call of such officials of the two 
Chambers as happened to be in town. Among the poli- 
ticians there is constant talk of the establishment of two 
new exectitive departments, one for the Colonies and 
one for Communications, the head of each to be 'a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. Perhaps the wish of the political 
wiseacres is father to their thought, for it is well known 
that the Prime Minister, Giolitti, has no. weakness for 
multiplied departments. However, in the absence of 
facts, rumors are entertaining and human nature has an 
itch for making conjectures to enter into conversation 
on what governments shall do. 
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Why Men Do Not Go to Church 


A great stir has been created in Episcopalian circles 
on account of an article concerning the Church written 
by the Rev. Dr. Samuel D. McConnell, formerly of the 
Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn. The article was pub- 
lished in the Churchman, an organ of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Dr. McConnell writes that for 
thirty-seven years he was in the active ministry of the 
Episcopal Church, but owing to a physical breakdown 
seven years ago, he became a “private Christian.’ “Since 
then,” he says, “I have been learning the way things ap- 
pear from the-pew instead of the pulpit.” 

That men go to church at all is to the Doctor a very 
marvelous thing. His experience of the last half-dozen 
years has led him to the conviction that as things are in the 
Protestant churches the provision for public worship is 
almost totally unfit to satisfy the elemental human need 
which has all the ages led men to say: “I will go into 
the house of the Lord.” “The sober fact is,” declares 
Dr. McConnell, “that men are giving up church-going in 
large numbers.” He admits it is not so in the Roman 
Church. “The supreme task of our Church at this mo- 
ment,” says Dr. McConnell in closing, “is not to expend 
herself in a great missionary spasm, but to increase the 
flow of milk in her dry breasts for her own children.” 

As was to be expected, Dr. McConnell has been se- 
verely criticised by Episcopalians for what is considered 
an attack on his Church and a going over by him to the 
Catholic Church. 
warmly approved by the Rev. John Howard Malish the 
successor of Dr. McConnell in Holy Trinity, who says 
that the words of Dr. McConnell are helpful, inasmuch 
as “they point to worship as a motive of church attend- 
ance and lay stress on the need of the church to meet in 
every extra-rubrical way, if necessary, this demand of the 


On the other hand, his comment is’ 


soul.” Bishop Osborne, of Springfield, believes that the . 


need is to be met by a revision of the Psalter; the Rey. 
William Harman Van Allen deems it an “ill-considered 


suggestion” to go to Rome for a remedy. The one thing, ‘aie 


necessary, says Arthur R. Gray, Educational Secretary, 
Church Mission House, N. Y., is a “missionary spasm.” 
A. T. Mahan, the great authority on ships at sea, says 
that he goes to church to pray with other fellow beings, 
and that prayer in its broadest significance covers every 
kind of worship; perhaps he means warship. 

No one of all the writers doubts that Catholic men 
in large numbers go to church on Sunday. The fact is 
too patent to admit of denial. Many more would go 
were it not for the thousand and one necessary occupa- 
tions preventing them. But it never seems to occur to 
these well-meaning critics to ask Catholics why they 
attend church with so much regularity. The reasons are 
simple. First, the Catholic is bound to do so, under pain 
of grievous sin. Only a serious reason will excuse him. 
The Catholic recognizes a supreme authority in , deter- 
mining matters of faith and morals and in the guidance 
of the public worship of the Almighty. Protestants, 
alas! have nothing but private judgment to guide them, 
and private judgment will not only vary in different per- 
sons, but will vary at different times in the same person. 
Secondly, the Catholic goes to church because he knows 
he is present at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, which is 
the highest act of worship that man can perform or in 
which he can take part. God should he honored by some 
act which will distinguish our worship of Him from the 
worship of our fellow beings. We pray to men, Cath- 
olics pray to Saints and Angels, but the act of Sacrifice 
is directed to God alone; it would be blasphemy to give 
it to another. There is truth in the remark that there 
is no complete religion where God is denied the highest 
act of worship, namely, Sacrifice—not sacrifice in a 
metaphorical sense, but sacrifice in the full meaning of 
that word. 


“Intellectual Bankruptcy’’ 


“Slang phrases,” says the Autocrat, “are the alge- 
braic symbols of minds which have grown too weak*or 
indolent to discriminate, They are the blank checks of 
intellectual bankruptcy.” Are these well-known stric- 
tures of Dr. Holmes too severe? “I do use slang,” a 
man of education and refinement may admit, “but only 
for the sake of its vividness, novelty or directness. Be- 
sides, I have a poet's love for striking metaphors.” It is 
to be feared, however, that most of those who use habitu- 
ally the cant words of the street leave themselves open 
to the Autocrat’s censure. ae 

The vocabulary of the average schoolboy is so wretch- 
edly poor that he forces a half-dozen slang phrases to 
bear a hundred significations, some of them quite con- 
tradictory. Such a boy is plainly too lazy, vulgar or ill- 
read to use words that would convey his meaning with 
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clearness and precision, even if he did not have a marked 
preference for slang for its own sake. 

But why should his elders declare themselves intel- 
lectually Bankrupt by imitating him? Newspapers that 
write down to their uneducated readers, and popular 
vaudeville entertainers originate or give currency, no 
doubt, to much of the slang that is so common nowadays 
that it has been heard at the table of the hostess, from 
the chair of the professor, and even from the pulpit of 
the preacher. 

Men and women who would resent with indignation 
the least hint that they are wanting in culture or refine- 
ment, nevertheless permit themselves the cant expres- 
sions of the underbred. Time was when ladies and 
gentlemen scrupulously avoided the use of all slang. 
Are standards now ‘changing in this matter? Let us 
hope not. Since modern slang is often as ungrammatical 
as it is vague and banal, those who aim at speaking the 
English language not only correctly, but also with pre- 
cision and discrimination, should rigorously exclude from 
their vocabulary all slang phrases. 


Indecent Dances 


“The Committee on Amusements and Vacation Re- 
sources of Working Girls of New York City” have lately 
issued a circular calling attention “to the widespread dif- 
fusion of certain forms of dancing and its contribution 
to delinquency.” Certain dances, it seems, called “the 
grizzly bear,’ “the turkey trot” and the like, which are 
not really dances at all, but ‘a series of indecent antics 
to the accompaniment of music,’ are finding such favor 
with the young ladies of “our best society” that a man 
“who learned to dance in the Montmartre section of 
Paris” is said to be making a fortune teaching these new 
movements to the season’s debutantes. ‘Witnesses,’ the 
papers report, “have come away from elaborate enter- 
tainments given in Fifth Avenue hostelries with stories 
of the guests drawing their chairs in an oval around a 
rug where the specialists in the new art would show 
them how it was done.” 

When working girls who seek the dance hall for their 
amusement read with interest that “at last night’s ball 
Mrs. Dives’ beautiful daughter danced ‘the grizzly bear’ 
till breakfast was served at 5:30,” they are eager to learn 
this new and fascinating movement. Consequently “this 
dance has spread,” the circular reports, “so that it is now 
danced at all but the most select dances, although, of 
course, in its more or less modified form. But it does 
not in the progress of modification lose one whit of its 
disreputable identity and demoralizing influence.” It is 
plain that dances such as these mentioned are. known to 
be cannot fail in most instances to be grievously sinful. 
If our “best society,” so called, which is really very 
worthless society, complacently watches its maidens go- 
ing through these immodest movements, and if many 
working girls are but too ready to imitate their high- 


placed sisters, Catholic women at least should not only 
absent themselves from gatherings where these dances 
are introduced, but they should strive to prevent from 
witnessing or taking part in them all whom they can 
influence or control. Thus will the daughters of the 
Church make good their mother’s boast, that she is best 
able, in the moral welter of our times, to keep young 
hearts chaste and maidens pure. 


Fire Heroes 


In the incidents connected with the recent destruction 
by fire of the Equitable Building New Yorkers were 
given another example of the bravery and self-sacrifice 
of the members of the Fire Department. The tragic 
death of Battalion Chief Walsh recalls the names of 
other heroes of high rank in the department, such as 
Kruger and Breslin and a score of other fearless men 
who in recent years have met a violent death in the dis- 
charge of duty. The men who escape with their lives 
are hardly less heroic, though more fortunate. Catholics 
may well be proud of the many heroic men whose names 
reveal the faith they profess, and will be glad to asso- 
ciate with their heroism the devoted Chaplain Father Mc— 
Gean, whose conduct in fearlessly ministering to men im=-- 
prisoned in the burning building, at the imminent risk of 
his life, was one of the most thrilling incidents of the day. 
His services to the fire laddies of New York are paral-- 
leled by those of his confrére, Father McGronen of 
Brooklyn and by Father Sullivan and Father McGuirl of 
the Police Department. The unthinking may declainy 
against the value of religion as an asset during life, but. 
pretty nearly all are agreed that at the supreme moment 
religion will supply the highest motive to the man in 
danger, and the sweetest comfort when every hope fails. 
In all the great crises that arise, in war, in pestilence, in 
disastrous conflagrations, in mob uprisings, when heroism 
is expected, if not demanded, of a citizen or a soldier, 
the most helpful ally is the army chaplain, with his cruci- 
fix, or the police or the fire chaplain by the side of his 
fellow Catholic citizen in the post of danger. 


Socialistic Politics 


One of the country’s besetting ills, which Socialism 
promises to make us forget in the day of its triumph, 
is that of partisanship in politics. Probably they who 
make the promise believe that with the advent of So- 
cialistic rule the cooperative spirit and State control will 
so completely eradicate individualism that a man’s 
thoughts even will cease to be his own. Unhappily, if 
press dispatches of January 8 may be relied upon, the 
banishment of fanatical partisanship is to form no part 
of the Socialistic program as long as the days of conflict 
endure. 

Recent sweeping successes, it will be recalled, put the 
Socialists in control of the city government of Lima, 
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in. Ohio. Corbin Shook, the party’s representative elected 
to the office of Mayor, refused to submit his appoint- 
ments to various municipal positions to the members of 
his party for approval, and appointed non-Socialists to 
the principal offices, whereupon he was summarily sus- 
pended from the Socialistic body. On January 7, after 
a tempestuous meeting, the suspension was made perma- 
nent, and the party reaffirmed its mandate to Socialists 
who have offers of appointment from the Socialist 
Mayor, ordering them to resign on penalty of similar 
suspension from the party organization. 

We are not informed of the reasons which induced 
‘the Mayor to seek his aids in the municipal government 
outside of his party. Perhaps he did not care to repeat 
the experience Mayor Seidel of Milwaukee has had with 
incompetents thrust into offices for which they had no 
qualification. At all events, one is delighted to know that 
he has shown a manly purpose to do his own thinking 
in the responsible position to which he has been called. 
Mayor Shook, we are told, is defiant and refuses to de- 
fend himself against the charges of having violated in 
his independent action the constitution and principles of 
the Socialistic body. We have yet to discover a like 


outrageous tyranny of partisanship in the wildest days 


of the old political parties. 


Personal Service 


Speaking of personal service, Father Cuthbert in his 
book on “Catholic Ideals in Social Life” says: “To many 
people the idea of personal service at once conveys the 
notion of ostentatious parade; yet it need not be so, In- 

_ deed, the more hidden and unostentatious is our service, 
the better is it very often. Nor is it needful in many 
places to form committees or establish organized agen- 
cies. Already there are agencies at work striving to cope 
with the great want. But these agencies are under- 
manned, and are dragging out oftentimes but a pre- 
carious existence for want of cooperators.” 

The opportunities for undertaking and accomplishing 
original work in the social service are certainly not want- 
ing; but, meanwhile, there are countless organized Cath- 
olic enterprises which are languishing for want of the 
support they most richly deserve. Let the reader choose 
among these and give to the service of his choice his 
whole heart’s devotion. It is no time to stand idle. The 
Lord of the vineyard is seeking through the world for 
laborers to enter’ His service. Though His call should 
come to us only at the eleventh hour, we must not fail 
to heed it. His service will amply repay us. Already we 
have the Laymen’s League for Retreats and Social 
Studies, the work of the Central Verein, of the Mili- 
tia of Christ, of the Saint Vincent de Paul societies, and 
the countless national or local endeavors for the relief 
of suffering and poverty, and for spreading among men 
the Kingdom of Christ, towards which all our efforts 
maust constantly tend. 


which can do the greatest good. 


There is, furthermore, the organized work of educa- 
tion, which calls for support in so many Catholic schools 
and colleges, where the true principles are instilled that 
alone ean save society. And, finally, simplest and most: 
important, there is offered to every one the apostolate of 
bringing into each home the Catholic papers or periodicals: 
“In vain,’ the Holy 
Father tells us in words which have perhaps become 
monotonously familiar, yet which, nevertheless, call for 
constant repetition until they shall at last be heeded, “in 
vain do we build churches, give -missions and found 
schools, if we are not at the same time providing our- 
selves with that one weapon of defence, the Catholic 
Press.” Here, therefore, is pointed out for us the one 
personal service to which we all, no one excepted, are 
called, and without which all other’ service will be en- 
tirely inadequate. The support and defence of every- 
Catholic interest depends upon the Catholic Press. 


Decrease of Immigration 


Immigration officials here in New York, basing ‘their 
opinion om the notable falling off in the number of ar- 
rivals during the earlier months of last year, estimate 
that the total immigration for the year will show a de- 
crease of 30 per cent., the lowest aggregate since 1908. The 
report is the occasion of considerable discussion among 
experts in the study of immigration figures. Of late it 
has been commonly thought that the ebb and flow of the 
tide of immigration has reflected, and in some cases 
forecasted, the fluctuations in the country’s prosperity. - 
Times of stringency in the money and labor markets Ied 
to a marked exodus, whilst a returning wave of pros- 
perity was usually simultaneous with an increase in the 
flood of immigrants to our shores. Since all signs point 
just now to an-enduring period of industrial prosperity, 
that theory can scarcely explain last year’s change in 
immigration statistics. As the falling off is concomitant 
with a record volume of third-class traffic to Europe, 
the situation presents a puzzle to the officials which they 
frankly acknowledge they cannot explain. 

Commissioner Williams suggests that we may have at 
length reached the ebb in our immigration which ob- 
servers of the international labor market have been 
prophesying. His suggestion is favored by the reported 
heavy increase of immigration to Canada and to South 
America. May it be that immigration, ever attracted to 
virgin soil, is beginning to abandon the American outlet, 
to turn to new lands, notably to South America, where 
racial affinity exerts an added force of attraction? 


A Jersey Reform 


A commendable reform is that projected in New Jer- 
sey, where, at the instance of the Holy Name Society, 
a Catholic organization in that State of unusual strength, 
a bill is to be introduced at the approaching session of the’ 
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Legislature divesting the Justices of the Peace of the 
State of their right to perform wedding ceremonies. 
Scandals which have attended these functions per- 
formed by the Justices, who seem almost to have made 
marriage an industrial trade, were called to the attention 
of the Society by Mgr. John N. Sheppard, the Vicar 
General of the Newark diocese, and a committee was 
appointed to aid the Vicar General in his purpose to push 
this bill to its final passage.. Strange stories told of the 
traffic that has grown up about the City Halls in Jersey 
City and Newark explain the need of the proposed legis- 
lation. “In the municipal buildings of both of these 
cities,” say the newspapers commenting on the bill, 
“there are clerks employed in the department offices who 
are also Justices of the Peace. These marrying clerks 
have had the License Bureau ‘shadowed’ for the lovelorn, 
and they have rivaled each other in efforts to induce the 
couples to be married by one rather than the other of 
these near Justices. For every wedding an agent di- 
verted to a City Hall Justice the fee was evenly divided.” 
Protestant ministers’ associations in different parts of 
the State have joined in the movement. The members 
of these associations affirm that the very large majority 
of cases of marital infelicity that find their way into the 
Police and Sessions Courts are traceable to ill-advised 
marriages solemnized by these trafficking Justices. 


———-° e+ 


According to a French writer old Egypt is in the 
agonies of death and England is committing the murder. 
The final dissolution will come, however, only ten years 
from now, as soon as the instrument of execution, the 
Assouan dam, attains its seven extra metres of height. 
The deserts in which are situated the old cities of the 
dead, in which millions. of mummies refuse to turn to 
dust, are already being irrigated and the valley of the 
Nile is soon to double its arable area. It is now too late 
to protest. In the near future there will be no more 
mummies, no more portraits in wax, no more funeral 
masks, no Tanagrian figurines, none of the rich 
pharaonic robes in which ancient Egypt once arrayed 
itself. Nothing will be left but the pyramids. The 
heartless Britons are banishing poesy from the land, and 
‘the heart of M. de Freycinet, who is now putting on 
paper his political reminiscences, will be bowed down in 
grief and anguish. 


———— # @ e 


“After all, it is satisfactory to know that the slogan 
of 1898—‘Remember the Maine’—was justified.” This 
is the comment of the New York World apropos of the 
recent finding of the Vreeland board of inquiry on the 
origin of the explosion which sent the ill-fated man-o’- 
war to the bottom of Havana harbor. The judgment 
of the New York Tribune is more just when it says 
that “there is absolutely no occasion or excuse for the 
wild pretense which some are now intemperately making 
-that this judgment convicts Spain of destroying the 


ship.” As the Tribune duly observes, the question of 
responsibility remains unanswered. There are several 
other possible answers no less plausible than that which 


would fix the guilt upon: Spain. 


SO 


The new Catholic Directory for Argentina, which has 
just been received, gives the number of Catholic publica- 
tions in that flourishing republic as one hundred and one. 
Besides the Directory, which is issued yearly, there are 
eight dailies, six semi-weeklies, seventy-three weeklies, 
and twenty-three monthlies. Three of the publications are 
in Italian, two are in English, and one is‘in German. 
Ecclesiastically, Argentina is divided: into one archdio- 
cese and ten dioceses, one of which, that of Santiago del 
Estero, was established in 1570. ‘ 


LITERATURE 


The American Dramatist. 
ton: Little, Brown and Co. 

Within the three hundred and fourteen pages of this vol- 
ume, which is dedicated to three typical American drama- 
tists—Bronson Howard, James A. Herne and Clyde Fitch— 
the author compresses evidence of much thought and much 
experience with stage affairs. His work is characterized by 
a judgment which, though broad, is uniformly sound and 
discriminating, Well arranged and presented in an easy 
and attractive style, the book is sure to win the sympathy 
of students of the American drama. 

Besides presenting a compendious historical survey of the 
American stage from 1795 to the present day, the author 
has proposed in orderly form certain pregnant truths and 
conclusions that have been more or less vaguely realized by 
dramatic critics in general, and periodically expressed by 
the more courageous among them. In common with the 
more reflective of his predecessors, Mr. Moses feels that 
though we have had, during the period of our literary ex- 
istence, an abundance of plays by American authors, we 
have not as yet a distinctive American drama. Though 
American in substance, our plays have been decidedly un- 
American in spirit. We have been deluged with adaptations 
of salacious French and German farces; we have had a tor- 
rent of “problem plays,” some of them Ibsen's, others weakly 
Ibsenistic; we have had transplanted echoes of Pinero, Shaw, 
Sudermann, Hauptmann, Tolstoy, and even had to submit 
to one or more of the horrors of Maxim Gorky. 

Nations of strong will and marked racial characteristics 
should possess a highly developed and virile drama, while 
those of vacillating temperament should be found wanting 
in this highest product of the literary art. The noonday of 
Greek drama was contemporary with Marathon, Salamis and 
Platea,—when the national will had stiffened itself for a 
magnificent effort; classical Spanish drama is contemporary 
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with the discovery of the new world and the conquest of 


Mexico and Peru; English drama reached the zenith of its 
glory with Shakespeare during that unprecedented period of 
national renaissance known as the Elizabethan Age. “Yet 
there can be found no definite tendency,” he says, “in Amer- 
ican drama of the present, for the simple reason that there 
is no well-defined philosophy of American life.” For our 
dramatists have devoted themselves merely to individualizing 
particular phases of national activity. Hence, we have had 
scores of tragic melodramas dealing with the sweatshop, the 
conflict between capital and labor, divorce, the social evil 
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and political corruption. Such topics undoubtedly furnish 
abundant material for strong dramatic treatment, as the 
human will is variously involved. Yet lasting results from 
this source are rare and add but little to the scant body of 
American drama. “What we read in our morning news- 
paper we are most apt to find again in our evening play.” 

How could it be otherwise, when many of our play-writers 
began life as journalists or novelists, and later wrongly 
whipped themselves into dramatists without the slightest 
artistic training for a most complex art? 

Another school of dramatists in America protest, with 
Victor Hugo, that: 

“There are in poetry no good and no bad subjects; 
there are only good and bad poets. Everything is a 
subject: everything is dependent on art; everything 
has the franchise in poetry. Ask nothing, then, about 
the motive for taking the subject,—grave or gay, horrible 
or graceful, brilliant or sombre, strange or simple— 
rather than any other. Examine how the work is done, 
not on what or why. Space and time are the do- 
main of the poet. Let him go where he will and do 
what he pleases: this is the Law.” 


With such mottoes emblazoned on their escutcheon, these 
-literary libertines have turned the American stage as well 
as the novel into veritable clearing-houses of pornographic 
literature and subtle vulgarity. “We have told but the 
truth,” is the stock answer of these vendors of morbid real- 
ism, “and hence offend not art, which is the imitation of 
nature.” This is, of course, a delusion. The sewers, ugly 
but necessary, that are built beneath the Waldorf-Astoria 
are not less true to nature than isthe palace of luxury above 
them. Yet who shall say that their essential truth is suffi- 
cient reason to justify their depiction on the stage! “The 
time has come,” says this author, “when we are beginning to 
see that the social dramatist’s vision has been too persistent 
in its view of evil.” 

It is not to be supposed, however, that Mr. Moses is a 
pessimist on the subject of the America drama and its fu- 
ture. He is merely insisting that the box-office reasonings 
of the ultra-realist find but scant favor with him. Though 
a keen observer of its present ailments he is far from losing 
faith in the art of his predilection, Hence, besides his plea 
for greater technique and more solid artistic knowledge on 
the part of our dramatists, he touches a very vital topic in 
the chapter called “Disintegration and Regeneration.” It is 
the Theatrical. Syndicate. “The lure of large profits,” he 
concludes, “has been responsible to a marked degree for the 
general weakness of our native drama.” From the ledger 
side and the art side he discusses this very practical prob- 
lem, and in his final chapter makes a last appeal for less 
journalism and more dramatic spirit, less of theatrical effect 
and more solid drama, E. AL. W. 


The Ballad of the White Horse. By Girzert K. CHESTER- 
Ton. New York: John Lane Company. 

Mr. Chesterton’s diverse adventures in prose have been so 
uniformly successful that one is inclined to deem him capable 
of achieving whatever he might attempt. However, the 
mental associations attached to his name are hardly sug- 
gestive of poetry, nor will this new venture change appreci- 
ably his literary rating. “The Ballad of the White Horse” is 
original, interesting, stimulative of wholesome thought, and 
eloquent of high ideals, but the poet’s eye, rolling in fine 
frenzy or otherwise, seldom gleams through its lines. It is a 
metrical story of the traditional King Alfred, and of the 
Saxon, Cymric, Keltic and Danish elements in the composi- 
tion of the British people, regarded from the view-point of 


the resultant forces as manifested in modern conditons,. The 
rhyming is easy and natural, and there is a good swing to the 
metre in the heat of battle and when the author is versifying 
paradox and applying to Alfred’s days his theories and gener- 
alizations of modern life; but in other places the lines seem 
frequently to limp, the result of an ineffectual attempt, often 
affected by minor poets nowadays, to attain harmonies that 
transcend metrical laws, Francis Thompson was a master 
of the art, and it may be advisable to follow where angels 
tread; but. it is not wise for common feet to mimic their move- 
ments. 

The spirit of the ballad may be gathered from tke author's 
dedication to his wife: 

“Lady, by one light only 
We look from Alfred’s eyes; 
We know he saw athwart the wreck 
The sign that hangs about your neck 
Where One more than Melchizedek 
Is dead and never dies.” 

Alfred is the champion of Christianity against heathendom. 
His princes and earls having wrought marvelous feats and 
failed, he leads his low-born churls to final victory, which he 
attains through the miraculous help of the Mother of God; 
and in gratitude he dedicates his kingdom to Our Lady. The 
moral is clear, that a religious democracy is the bulwark that 
wards off national perils. But Alfred sees in vision that weeds 
Shall grow in “the garden of the Mother of God” and “the 
heathen shall return” in the shape of immoral writers and 
pseudo-scientists: 

“They shall not come with warships, 
They shall not waste with brands, 
But books be all their eating 
And ink be on their hands.” 
And men shall know them by their “great talk of trend and 
tide” while denying God and belittling man; by their “tales of 
curse in bone and skin,’ and their “detail of the sinning and 
denial of the sin.” Alfred sees not the issue, and rides doubt- 
fully to battle; but again he wins. Wherefrom we gather 
that the new heathen will also be vanquished by Christian 
democracy. Whatever be our judgment of its poetic inspira- 
tion, Mr. Chesterton’s Ballad makes pregnant and profitable 
reading. M. K. 


Being. A Study in Metaphysics, By Rev. Atoysrus RorHeEr, 
S.J. ° St.: Louis: B, Herder. 

Since the decline of scholasticism, scholars the world over 
have been busy with vain endeavors to elaborate a coherent 
system of philosophy. Men of all but thanscendent ability 
have given their best efforts to the work of moulding their 
thoughts into a shape which they hoped would be .at once 
lasting and profitable. But invariably the result has been a ¥ 
sad failtre. System after system has been formulated only 
to topple under criticism, much in the same way that play- 
houses of colored blocks fall before the blows of a vigorous. 
child. And in every instance the weakness of the system has beer 
in the foundation rather than in the superstructure. Thus Hegel, 
for instance, built up his impossible system on a false notion 
of “Being,” and Spinoza erected his on a false idea of sub- 
stance. For this reason the efforts of those who are present- 
ing to students the pivotal doctrines of scholasticism in sim-— 
ple, easy language, are deserving of all praise and encourage- 
ment. 

Father Rother, the author of the book under review, is. 
among such. His present volume deals in a most simple 
fashion with the vexed problem of “Being.” Every aspect of 
this most metaphysical of metaphysical problems, from the’ 
bare notion to the analogy of “Being,” is treated-in a. manner 
that leaves little or nothing to be desired by a student who: 
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is taking his initial steps in scholasticism. For despite the 
inherent difficulty of the matter, the thought is always clear 
and the language is almost invariably apt. Now and then 
some of the expressions might be happier; but then, perhaps 
the exigencies “of the topic under. discussion render a better 
choice of words and phrases extremely difficult. At any rate 
the blemish, if so we may call it, is slight; for in all cases 
the expressions chosen suit well enough the particular phase 
of thought which the author is striving to express. We re- 
gret that in*the discussion of the analogy of “Being” Father 
Rother did not see fit to dissociate Scotus from many of his 
interpreters. This, we judge, can be done; for to our mind 
. the great doctor taught a doctrine quite similar to that now 
in vogue among the majority of scholastics. (vag, Teilby, WAN, 
Metph. Summe Secunda, c. III.) 

As a final word, we recommend the book to the many who 
are obsessed by one or other of the wretched forms of pan- 
theism, which are so prevalent to-day. A careful study of it 
will deliver them from the incubus of Hegel’s “An sich” and 
“Fir sich,” or Fichte’s “Ego,” or Schelling’s “Absolute,” 
which even to Hegel was as “the night in which all cows look 
black.” “Indocti discant et ament meminisse periti.” 

Ie. JBL. IR, 


Poems. By Rey. Hucu F. Brunt. Concord, N. H.: The Rum- 
ford Press. 
With keen pleasure we have often read in Catholic maga- 
- zines many of the verses from Father Blunt’s muse that are 
now gathered into this volume. Though the author says 
~“I have never seen Ireland,” the music and pathos of his 
poems gives abundant proof indeed that in his 
“Heart is something calling, 
Ever calling to the Gael.” 
“An Irish Blessing,” “The Last Communion Day” and the 
“Lament for an Irish Mother,’ for example, have in them the 
true Celtic note, while the devotional verses in the book are often 
as beautiful in thought as in expression. Father Blunt can turn 
a quatrain delicately too, as “Illumination” indicates, and 
“To Some Higher Critics” is a good instance of his success 
with the sonnet. 
“The Singers of Things,” he shows, 
“Died ere their poet’s soul had birth, 
For they never sang of God.” 


And “The Nun” answers those who ask her why she walks _ 


“the graves among”: 
“Rarest beauty mine may be; 
Though my wimple cover, 
God that made me fair will see: 
E Need I dearer lover?” 
while the eyes of many a mother will grow wet as she reads 
of “The Little Saint Paul,’’ ending with the lines: 
“And I love to think when the tide rolled in, * 
To the shore where the feet of the Christ have trod, 
The big Saint Paul hugged the little Saint Paul 
And lifted him up to the lips of God.” 
Father Blunt should see that this does not remain his only 


volume of poetry. Wir D: 


Aspects of Islam. By Duncan Biack Macponarp, M.A., 
D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

If one might look on this book as an apology for Islam, he 
might complain a little that the unpleasant things are put into 
a kind of protecting shade, but he could not call it uninteresting. 
Tt is brightly written by one who has no ordinary knowledge of his 
subject, and has grasped in a way rarely found among Protestant 
clergymen, some of the fundamental points of Aristotelian meta- 
physics which have been carried over to the Moslem religion. 
That the grasp is not perfect, is shown by the following remark 


on the rejection of an infinite series of contingent causes as a 
sufficient reason for existing contingent beings: “I cannot see _ 
why an endless series backward of contingents may not very 
fairly represent an absolute.” Neither Aristotle nor his disciples 
had any use for the modern approximation “fairly represents,” 
nor the looseness of thought which could conceive a “fair repre- 
sentation of the absolute.” Is there an absolute cause, or is 
there not was the question that concerned them. 

When it comes to theology Dr. Macdonald shows the weak- 
ness characteristic of Protestant Doctors of Divinity. In one 
place we find the following: “So far as I know it is still possible 
for the Christian controversialist to maintain that it is not yet 
proven that the essence of Allah must be an internal unity. 
Also the question might be raised whether we are not compelled 
to go on and ascribe to Allah internal unity in acts also. That 
would be that Allah possesses only one act, and comes perilously 
close to the philosophical position that Allah knows universals 
only.” He means well. He apparently wishes to save the doc- 
trine of Holy Trinity. But what an extraordinary attempt to 
do what is well meant! 

But this book is not a defence of Islam. It is a series of 
lectures to young men some of whom were thinking of becoming 
missionaries to the Moslems. It seems to us that the effect upon 
such hearers would be discouraging. The author has evidently 
such a high opinion of the followers of the Prophet that those 
who heard him lecture might well be tempted to lay aside any 
idea of converting them. Indeed, after hearing the fourth 
lecture on Moslem Theology and Metaphysics, they might ask 
very reasonably whether it would be worth while to try to sub- 
stitute the Christianity of the modern Protestant pulpit, for the 
religion of Islam. 

If Dr. Macdonald believes this religion to be false, he has 
very curious notions about the morality of participating in it. 
Not only has he no scruples in the matter, but he even has a 
way of calling his joining in Moslem worship a privilege: and 
he justifies his praying at the tomb of a “Moslem saint,” by his 
“feeling of the nearness of the spiritual kindred of all that call 
upon the Lord,” and his recognition in the “Moslem saint” of 
“holiness and the life hid in God.” Christians, according to St. 
Paul, aim at a life hidden with Christ in God.” 

In the Roman Martyrology is commemorated, February 21, 
St. Peter Mavimenus, “killed by some Arabs, who visited him 
in his sickness, because he said to them: ‘whoever does not 
embrace the Christian and Catholic faith, is damned like your 
false prophet Mahomet”” Dr. Macdonald in his dealings with 
Moslems was “exceedingly careful not to speak of Muhammad 
as the ‘false prophet.” He would think, probably, that St. 
Peter was grossly impolite to the Arabs who visited him 
so kindly. Catholics hold him to have imitated the charity 
of the greater St. Peter who said on a famous occasion: “Silver 
and gold have I none; but what I have, I give thee,” and to 
have received for that charity the martyr’s crown and palm. 

But to speak like St. Peter Mavimenus, one must have a definite 
supernatural doctrine, the true Gospel of Christ. And this is 
the immense difference between the Catholic missionary and the 


Protestant, the fundamental reason of their opposite methods. 
‘ Ea We 


Katechetik. Von MicHarL Garterer, S.J. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Franz Krus, S.J. Zweite, verbesserte Auflage. 
Innsbruck: Felizian Rauch (L. Pustet). Price, $1.25 

The Holy Father once said that there are many who can 
preach a sermon, but few who can give a good catechetical 
instruction. It is the latter which requires, as he well says, 
the greater care and preparation. A foremost authority 
upon this subject speaks of catechizing as “by far the most 
important part of all the pastoral duties.” The present book, 
whose object it is to prepare the ideal catechist, is there- 
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fore a veritable treasure for the priest and teacher. The 
lectures upon Catechetics delivered at Innsbruck by Father 
Gatterer form the foundation of the volume. It became im-, 
possible for him, however, to give to them the necessary” 
completeness demanded for publication, and this task fell 
to the share of Father Krus, S.J. 

By Catechetics the author understands far more than we 
ordinarily signify by this term. In the early Church, he 
tells us, the meaning of the word catechizare was not re- 
stricted to its etymological seimse alone; but included, be- 


sides mere instruction, every activity which centered in re-- 


ligious education. Much less, he adds, is the art of catechiz- 
ing confined to the children at school. It is evident that under 
the present conditions of social unrest it would be utterly 
fatal to discontinue this work when the fourteenth year has 
been reached—an age at which children are not yet prepared to 
meet the dangers which will confront them. The task of the 
catechist is only then completed when the full development 
of the religious life has been attained. The main problem 
of our day is how to continue the instruction of those who 
have already left school and are engaged in work. Cate- 
chetics, as the term is applied by the author, is a scientific 
exposition, showing: first, how children are to be instructed 
in Christian Doctrine, and secondly, how their hearts are to 
be trained to a truly Christian life by duly authorized teach- 
ers. The latest decrees, of the Church are taken into ac- 
count and the treatise on preparation for First Communion 
is written according to the mind of the Holy Bathe, »Ltvrs 
a book we should wish to see in the hands of every one 
engaged in that greatest of all arts, the religious instruction 
and training of youth. ge 


With the January issue of the Irish Monthly, that sterling 
little magazine begins its fortieth year. The same editor that 
launched the tiny journal and so long since pushed out into the 
great sea is still at the helm. Forty years ago it was a venture- 
some task to lay the keel of a “sixpenny magazine of miscella- 
neous literature, with an Irish accent and a Catholic tone and 
spirit,’ and sail out among the mighty fleet of secular and anti- 
Catholic periodicals which covered the deep. The Jrish Monthly 
was like a tiny speck on the great ocean. Fortunately the de- 
signer and the builder was also the captain who had tested every 
timber in his craft and knew every joint in the timber. It was 
he who assorted the cargo and trimmed the sails. Its destination, 
too, he had determined beforehand, and he had become familiar 
with the perils that lay in his pathway. The ocean’s map was 
ever open befare him, and with an eye on the compass he steered 
fearlessly ahead. He picked up the crew as he sailed along. 
Few were old salts, nearly all had to be broken in, but 
the captain had taken the wise precaution of stowing away 
a good supply of patience, of kindness, of forbearance, combined 
with scholarship and skill in handling men. He was not inex- 
perienced himself, for he tells us that he had “served his time” 
in the English Messenger of the Sacred Heart. With this equip- 
ment, with charity towards all and malice to none, no wonder the 
Trish Monthly has not only stood the strain of these forty years, 
but to-day still sails the ocean blue more seaworthy than ever. 
With Father Russell, the friend whom so many love that have 
never seen him except in his soul’s reflection in the pages of the 
Monthly or in the many books of devotion which from time to 
time he has cast upon the rurning waters, with the priest whose 
ministry of the word has edified and instructed unto justice, we 
join in “praising God for all the innocent and meritorious hours 
that the Irish Monthly has secured for its writers and readers,” 
for the many good objects it has aided all these years, and “for 
all the good thoughts and feelings that it has excited and fos- 
tered in many hearts and minds” and in many lands. There is 


consolation in the thought that when the editor of the Trish 
Monthly shall have reached ‘the haven the many cargoes with. 
which his vessel has been freighted in the twelve times forty 
voyages it has crossed the Atlantic to our American shores will 
be only a portion of the good works which we are confident a: 
generous Lord will recompense. eS: 


Father Dwight’s “Our Daily Bread” is made the subject of a 
thoughtful and appreciative criticism in the Springfield Repub- 
lican. A work so fervently Catholic is seldom examined with 
such nice discrimination in the secular daily press. The reviewer 
says: ‘ 

“A small book which will interest Protestants as well as Ro- 
man Catholics is ‘Our Daily Bread,’ by Rev. Walter Dwight, of 
the Society of Jesus, a son of the late Frederick Dwight, of this 
city and Agawam, and a brother of John P. Dwight, of this city. 
Its sub-title, ‘Talks om Frequent Communion,’ is indicative of its. 
manner as well as its matter, for the essays or talks which fill 
its pages are written in an essentially familiar yet reverent style 
for the purpose of bringing home to the reader amid the thoughts, 
cares and pursuits of everyday life, the need of frequent par- 
taking of the divine spirit, These essays, while deeply instinct 
with the symbolical and ritualistic spirit of the Roman Church. 
in its various observances, are at the same time simple and 
clearly explanatory. Thus the first chapter, from which the 
book. takes its'name, is devoted to the fourth petition in the 
Lord’s Prayer, the petition for ‘Our Daily Bread, and with cita- 
tions from various of the famous Roman Catholic authors and 
saints, the reader is reminded of that which Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic alike are too prone to forget, namely that the daily 
bread for which the prayer goes up is not that for mere bodily 
nutrition, but rather for spiritual sustenance. With this begin-. 
ning the theme of the human need of frequent Communion is 


developed in simple, graceful style in connection with and in ap-_ 


plication to various of the more ordinary needs of life which, 
although more ordinary and less essential, receive more attention. 
In the succeeding chapters is emphasized the importance of the 


~ 


‘ 
‘ 


institution of the Holy Eucharist in protecting mankind from” 


sin. To the charm of author’s style there is added the attrac- 
tiveness of numerous reproductions from beautiful religious 
paintings, the frontispiece being appropriately “The Last Supper,” 
by Leonardo da Vinci.” 


The Rev. Fr. J. Santiago, one of the Fathers of the So- 
ciety of Jesus in the Madura Mission, is the author of “Man- 
resa,” an exposition in Tamil of the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius. Father Santiago is well known in all Southern 
India for the eloquence and deep tnction of his sermons. 
In a review of “Manresa” the editor of the Catholic Herald 
of India informs us that “this is not the first of the Rev. 
Father’s publications. His ‘Pancratius, or the Story of the 
Firs Ages of Christianity, is a standard Catholic Tamil 
work which deservedly enjoys among Tamil-speaking Cath- 
olics a fame and popularity in Southern India similar to that 
enjoyed by its prototype, Cardinal Wiseman’s ‘Fabiola’ 
among the English-speaking Catholics of the world. 


The book under review lays the whole Tamil-speaking Cath-_ 


olic population of Southern India under obligation to the 
venerable author.” 
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EDUCATION 
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Referencé was made some weeks ago in this column to’ an 
interesting question of interpretation of a section of the new 
school code of Pennsylvania. Section 410 of the code provides 
for high schools, manual training schools, vocational schools, do- 
mestic science schools, agricultural schools, evening schools, 
kindergartens, libraries, museums, reading rooms, gymnasiums, 
playgrounds, schools for blind, deaf and mentally deficient, truant 
schools, parental schools, schools for adults, and public lectures 
The proviso in its wording runs as follows: 

“Provided that no pupil shall be refused admission to the courses 
in these additional schools or departments, by reason of the fact 
that his elementary or academic education is being, or has been 
received in a school other than a public school.” 

The case to which we referred was one which had arisen in 
Altoona. Under this proviso forty-nine pupils of St. John’s 
parochial schools in that city claimed the right to take the manual 
training course in the city’s public schools while attending St. 
John’s parish schools and receiving the rest of their education 
there. 

x K ok 

Altoona, as is known, is a great railroad centre, and the Penn- 
sylvania Company’s shops and offices afford employment to prob- 
ably the great majority of its people. Some years ago that cor- 
poration made a rule that boys seeking work in its shops must 
have completed a course in manual training. The Catholics of 
Altoona had taxed themselves generously to build and support 
an excellent system of parish schools, and their pastors recog- 
nized the futility of attempting the impossible to try to equip and 
support a manual training school, Since about one-fourth of the 
male students in the entire city are enrolled in the parochial 
schools, one can readily understand what this meant to the parents 
of those children and to the children themselves. Being tax- 
payers the thought came to their leaders that they were within 
strict legality in asking that boys attending the parish schools 
and in all respects fully up to the. requirements laid down for 
admission to the manual training courses should be received in 
the manual training departments of the Wright School, an in- 
stitution equipped and sustained by the city. 

ge IS ce 

The Board of Education demurred, claiming for various rea- 
sons that school privileges in the Wright School were to be en- 
joyed by those only who received the balance of their educational 
training in the public schools. Rev. Morgan F. Sheedy, rector 
of St. John’s Pro-cathedral, from the first took the decided stand 
that the Catholic contention was based on the constitutional 
rights of his people, and the School Board’s refusal led him to 
have the question brought before the County Court. On New 
Year’s eve Judge James W. Shull, of Perry County especially 
presiding in Blair County, rendered his decision, one entirely 
favorable to the Catholic view. His opinion upholds the consti- 
tutionality of the new school code, ‘and accepting the proviso 
quoted above in its manifest literal signification, it permits all 
classes of pupils to enter the public schools for the special train- 
ing provided in Section 410. 

Pee) 
Judge Shull decided that not only do the pupils of St. John’s 
parish schools have the right to attend any one or all of the 
courses offered in the city’s public schools as they may desire, 
but that every private school scholar has that right. And he 
‘holds, in addition, that it is the right of every resident of the 
district, irrespective of his or her age, to demand the same privi- 
lege. There were rumors, following the decision, 
would be taken to the Supreme Court of the State, but it seems 
the School Board will abide by the decision and submit at once 


to the ruling made. 


that an appeal, 


- nasiums and restaurants. 
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“Without question the year 1911 was productive of more edu- 
cational legislation of value than any previous year in the history 
of the Nation,” is a claim made by James C. Boykin, editor of 
the United States Bureau of Education, in a forthcoming Gov- 
ernment monograph. The forty-three State Legislatures in ses- 
sion last year, he affirmed, were, practically without exception, 
friendly to the cause of public education. As features of the 
larger developments of the year Mr, Boykin notes the beginning 
of a movement to lengthen the school term by reducing the num- 
ber of holidays and the tendency to favorable legislation for a 
general increase of teachers’ salaries, with prospects growing 
steadily brighter for a provision retiring teachers on living an- 
nuities when their usefulness will have ended. 

Some of this school legislation chronicled in 1911 is indicative 
of a wide departure from the simplicity characteristic of the 
purpose inspiring Horace Mann and his co-laborers when, in 
1837, the movement to which the country’s school system is due 
was started. The idea then prevalent was to multiply schools so 
as to put the acquisition of an elementary education within the 
reach of practically every child in the land. This modest project 
is lost sight of by educationists to-day who are planning to use 
the people’s millions at their disposal along lines of progress that 
suggest an educational revolution, and a conception of the social 
use and meaning of a public school which conservative men and 
women, alive to the insidious scheming of socialistic plotters 
among us, may well carefully watch. That the State, with us, 
is not a religious institution, and that the teaching of morality 
and religion is not a governmental function are principles much 
in honor among the advocates of the non-religious system of in- 
struction followed in our public schools, One might with greater 
justice argue that the State, with us, is not a socialistic pater- 
nalism, and that the creation of such social’ and civic facilities 
as certain reforming school men seem bent tipon is not a govern- 
mental function. 

a: 

Recent press despatches, to illustrate what is meant, tell us 
that the Chicago Board of Education has just let the contract for 
two huge high schools. Each of these will occupy an entire city 
block, and will contain an assembly hall suitable for general pub- 
lic purposes, and having seats for two thousand persons. Be- 
sides the ordinary class-rooms there will be physical, chemical 
and electrical laboratories, machine shops, swimming pools, gym- 
There will be museums of biology and 
commercial geography, greenhouses for the study of plant life, 
libraries, periodical reading rooms, music halls, studios for sculp- 
ture, painting and the artistic handicrafts, bookbinding shops, 
photographic galleries with developing rooms, bank and business 
offices for practical work, and halls for social assembly and 
dancing. 

se gree Oe 

All of this implies a notable departure from the old-time no- 
tion that the State fulfilled its duty in the educational phase of 
its activities by establishing the common school, “an institution,” 
to quote the sentiment of its original author, “which can receive 
and train up children in the elements of all good knowledge and 
virtue before they are subjected to the alienating competitions 
of life.’ Whether the departure may be approved from an eth- 
ical standpoint is quite beyond the scope of the present question. 
Is it wise to tolerate it to the serious detriment of the original 
object in the mind of those who three-quarters of a century ago 
labored insistently to have the State take over the common 


schools? 
* oe 


That that original purpose is being lost sight of in the extraor- 
dinary development of educational plans fostered and favored by 
SenGol boards to-day seems clear. Criticisms voiced in the 
y meeting of the New York Chamber of Commerce, on 
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January 4, are but a recent expression of fairly general fault 
finding. In that meeting a conference was held on commercial 
education, and the practically unanimous sentiment of those in 
attendance was that “something is radically wrong with the 
schools.” Business men representing most diverse interests 
complained that boys turned out from the grammar schools are 
not prepared for the work they must do. The criticisms are 
reminiscent of Mayor Gaynor’s recent broadside: “They cannot 
read,” it was said; “they cannot spell, they do not seem to be able 
to comprehend instructions. They cannot remember. Above all, 
they are unable to solve simple every-day problems in arith- 
metic.” A committee was appointed the members of which de- 
clared their accord with educators who are advocating a return 
to old-time simplicity in elementary school courses and such a 
modification in them as will ensure thoroughness of instruction 
in the essential subjects during the first six years of the ele- 
mentary school course. 


The educational columns of the American Israelite recently 
mentioned the “radical innovation made in conservative Atlanta, 
Georgia, a city noted for the conspicuous religious qualities of 
its social life.” The innovation is the establishment of a Pres- 
byterian parochial school by one of the most fashionable congre- 
gations in that city, the North Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
“It is an un-American thing to do,” says the Israelite, “but when 
patriotism and religior clash, it is not fanaticism that suffers 
from the conflict.” : 

Father Cantwell, whose editorials in the Newark Monitor are 
always crisp reading, makes this admirable comment: “To in- 
stitute a religious school is not un-American, unless to practice 
religion at all is un-American. If religion is a good thing for 
the adults, it is a good thing for the children; and we know no 


surer method of retaining religion for the future than to plant | 


it in the hearts of the little ones. Religion is the only adequate 
foundation for morality, and morality is absolutely necessary 
for the permanence of our country and its institutions. By a 
strange twist of fate religion was driven from the public schools 
of the land, the American people were hypnotized into allowing 
it by the contention that its exclusion was a necessary preliminary 
to religious liberty. It was rather a queer method of helping re- 
ligion, by suppressing it. Trying to be fair to all religions, our 
legislation catered to irreligion. We are seeing the result in 
the immorality which is honeycombing society, and in the spirit 
of lawlessness which President Taft the other day confessed was 
rife among the people. Mere secular training cannot make a re- 
ligious and moral manhood and womanhood. And so there is a 
cry rising from sincere men of every religious persuasion that 
religious training should be reintroduced into the schools. The 
chief difficulty seems to lie in formulating an acceptable plan 
without doing violence to the religious convictions of any of the 
pupils. But American ingenuity will ultimately work out a plan. 
Meanwhile this foundation of a Presbyterian parish school is 
another evidence of whither the minds of the people are turning.” 
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Nine Franciscan Sisters from Buffalo are doing apostolic 
work as school teachers in Porto Rico. Two years ago, we learn 
from The Field Afar, they answered a call for help from Bishop 
Jones of that Island. They found “no Catholic schools except 
one or two,” “nearly all the children attending public and sec- 
tarian schools,” and these children “not attending Mass on Sun- 
days.” They are appealing for a school building, school equip- 
ment and good Catholic teachers. 


St. Rita’s Hall; the oldest of the group of buildings at Villa- 
nova College, near Philadelphia, was destroyed by fire on January 
10. The building was formerly the monastery of the Augus- 


tinian Fathers, but of late years it has been used as a dormitory 
and recitation hall. The loss on the building and contents ‘is 
estimated at $100,000. ys 


ECONOMICS 


Coffee is more expensive than it used to be, and the reason is, 
of course, that the demand has outgrown the supply. The next 
question is: how this has come about? Has the demand in- 
creased, or has the supply diminished, or have both these causes © 
worked together? The last seems to be the truth. The demand 
has grown with the increase of population: the supply, if not 
actually diminished, is controlled so that the amount in the 
market is limited. Frederic J. Haskin told lately in the New 
York Globe how this is managed. We get most of our coffee 
from Brazil; and in 1906 the crop was so large that growers 
feared lest the bottom should fall out of the market, if it were 
put on sale freely. Accordingly the State of Sao Paulo under- 
took to buy it up, and for this purpose issued bonds for fifteen 
million dollars, This, however, was not enough to give it con- 
trol of the market, so in 1908 it made a second issue of seventy- 
five millions, guaranteed by the Brazilian Government. 

Between eight and nine million bags of coffee were bought and 
stored under the control of a committee of seven, of whom six 
represent the six European and American financial houses which 
have taken the loan.. Of this reserve three million bags have 
been sold, and it is reckoned that three million more will be 
needed to make up the shortage on this year’s crop. To provide 
for the interest on the bonds and for a sinking-fund an export 
tax is levied, of which the proceeds are sent to the financiers 
interested. To keep the supply from becoming unmanageable, 
new plantations are forbidden, nor is any planting’ allowed in 
those already existing except to renew dead shrubs. The short- 
age of this year’s crop was due to frost, and a very large crop 
is looked for next year, The arrangements we have described 
are to continue in force until 1918. 

The effect of this official cornering of coffee has been to raise 
the wholesale price of Rio No. 7 from six and a half cents a 
pound to fourteen and seven-eighths. The retail price has, up 
to the present, advanced only about five cents a pound, and this 
may be explained by the fact that in blending manufacturers use 
Java and Central American coffees, which are not included in 
the Brazilian arrangement. The retailers themselves claim that 
the comparatively small advance in their prices is due to their 
consideration for their customers, and that coffee has ceased to 
be for them a profitable commodity. 

This is Mr. Haskin’s explanation. A story going the rounds 
of the papers tells how a grower in Brazil explains the fact by 
the increased cost of production, brought about by the sermons 
of American missionaries and the energy of American cofnmer- 
cial travellers. The former tell the natives that their scanty 
clothing is a scandal, and the commercial travellers are at hand 
ready to provide the clothing the missionaries’ scruples. prescribe. 
As the natives are barbarians they have the barbarians’ love of 
finery; and so, if they have to buy clothes, they will take only 
what gratifies their eyes. Brown and yellow shoes attract them 
mightily, and they do not think their wardrobe complete without 
three or four pairs. As they must pay a good price for such 
things they demand higher wages. How far the story is true 
we cannot say, but there is every reason to suppose that the crav- 
ing for luxuries that raises wages here and elsewhere continu- 
ally is beginning to have some effect among the working men of 
Brazil, 


The value of the gold extracted in the United States during . 
1911 is put by the Director of the Mint at $96,233,528. The largest 
contributor was California, which gave $20,310,987. Then came 
Colorado, with $19,153,860; Nevada, with $18,968,578; and Alas- 
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ka, with $16,002,976. The silver extracted came to 57,796,117 
ounces, worth about $24,000,000. The total of gold was less by 
about $45,000, and that of silver by about 660,000 ounces than the 
yield of 1910. H, W 
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PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


We give here that portion of the recent Apostolic Constitution 
which, deals directly with the new arrangement of the Psalter in 
the Roman Breviary: 

Pius Bishop, Servant of the Servants of God 
For Perpetual Remembrance: 


With good reason was provision made long ago, by decrees 
of the Roman Pontiffs, by canons of the Councils, and by mon- 
astic laws, that members of both branches of the clergy should 
chant or recite the entire Psalter every week. And this same 
law, handed down from antiquity, Our Predecessors St. Pius 
V, Clement VIII and Urban VIII religiously observed in re- 
vising the Roman Breviary. Even at present the Psalter should 
‘be recited in its entirety within the week, were it not that owing 
to the changed condition of things such recitation is frequently 
hindered. 

For in the course of time there has been a constant increase 
among the faithful in the number of those whom the Church, 
‘after their mortal life, has been accustomed to count among the 
denizens of heaven and to set before the Christian people as 
patrons and models. In their honor the Offices of the Saints 
began to be gradually extended until it has come about that the 

. Offices of the Sundays and Ferias are hardly ever heard, and thus 
neglect has fallen on not a few Psalms, albeit these are, no less 
than the others, as Ambrose says (Enarrat in Ps. 1 N. 9), the 
benediction of the people, the praise of God, the praising of the 
multitude, the rejoicing of all, the speech of ali, the voice of the 
Church, the resounding confession of faith, the full devotion of 
authority, the joy of liberty, the cry of gladness, the echo of joy. 
‘More than once serious complaints have been made by prudent 
and pious men about this omission; on the ground that owing to 
at those in sacred orders have been deprived of so many admir- 
able aids for praising the Lord and expressing the inmost feel- 
4ngs of the soul, and that it has left them without that desirable 
variety in praying so highly necessary for our weakness in sup- 
plicating worthily, attentively and devoutly. For, as Basil has 
it, the soul, in some strange way, frequently grows torpid in, 
sameness, and what should be present to it becomes absent; 
whereas by changing and varying the psalmody and the chant 
for the different hours, its desire is renewed and its attention 
restored (Regule fusius tractate, interrog. 37 N. 5). 

No wonder then that a great many Bishops in various parts 
of the world have sent expressions of their opinions in this matter 
to the Apostolic See, and especially in the Vatican Council, when 
‘they asked, among other things, that the ancient custom of re- 
citing the whole Psalter within the week might be restored as 
far as possible, but in such a way that the burden should not be 
‘made any heavier for the clergy whose labors in the vineyard 
of the sacred ministry are now increased owing to the diminu- 
tion in the number of the laborers, These petitions and wishes, 
which were Our own, too, before We assumed the Pontificate, 
and also the appeals which have since come from others of Our 
Venerable Brothers and from pious men, We have decided should 
be granted—but with care, so that from the reciting of the entire 
Psalter within the week no diminution in the cultus of the Saints 
may follow, on the one hand, and on the other, that the burden 
of the Divine Office may become not more oppressive but actu- 
ally lighter. Wherefore, after having suppliantly implored the 
‘Father of lights and asked for the assistance of holy prayers on the 
matter, following in the footsteps of Our Predecessor, We chose 
a number of learned and active men with the task of studying 


and consulting together in order to find some way, which might 
meet Our wishes, for putting the idea into execution. In ful- 
filment of the charge entrusted to them they elaborated a new 
arrangement of the Psalter, and this having been approved by 
the Cardinals of H. R. C. belonging to the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites We have ratified it, as being in entire harmony with 
Our own mind, in all things, that is as regards the order and 
partition of the Psalms, the Antiphons, Versicles, Hymns with 
their Rubrics and Rules, and We have ordered an authentic 
edition of it to be set up in Our Vatican printing press and then 
published, 

As the arrangement of the Psalter has a certain intimate 
connection with all the Divine Office and the Liturgy, it will 
be clear to everybody that by what We have here decreed We 
have taken the first step to the emendation of the Roman 
Breviary and the Missal, but for this We shall appoint shortly 
a special Council or Commission. Meanwhile, now that the oc- 
casion presents itself, We have decided to make some changes 
at present, as is prescribed in the accompanying Rubrics: and 
first among them, that in the recitation of the Divine Office due 
honor, by their more frequent use, be restored to the appointed 
Lessons of Sacred Scripture with the Responsories of the season, 
and second that in the Sacred Liturgy those most ancient 
Masses of the Sundays during the year and of the Ferias, 
especially those of Lent, recover their place. 

Therefore, by the authority of these letters, We first of all 
abolish the order of the Psalter as it is at present in the Roman 
Breviary and We absolutely forbid the use of it after the first 
of January of the year 1913, From that day in all the Churches. 
of the secular and regular Clergy, in the monasteries, orders, 
congregations and institutes of religious, by all and several who 
by office or custom recite the canonical hours according to the 
Roman Breviary issued by St. Pius V and revised by Clement 
VIII, Urban VIII and Leo XIII, We order the religious ob- 
servance of the new arrangement of the Psalter in the form in 
which We have approved it and decreed its publication by the 
Vatican Printing-Press. At the same time We proclaim the 
penalties described in law against all who fail in their office of 
reciting the canonical hours every day: all such are to know 
that they shall not be satisfying this grave duty unless they use 
this Our disposition of the Psalter. 

We command, therefore, all the Patriarchs, Archbishops, 
Bishops, Abbots and other Prelates of Churches, not excepting 
even the Cardinals Arch-priests of the patriarchal basilicas of 
the City, to take care to introduce at the appointed time, into 
their respective dioceses, churches or monasteries, the Psalter 
with the Rules and Rubrics as arranged by Us, and the Psalter 
and these Rules and Rubrics We order to be also inviolately’ 
used and observed by all others who are under the obligation 
of reciting or chanting the Canonical Hours. In the mean- 
while it shall be lawful for everybody, and for the chapters 
themselves, provided the majority of a chapter be in favor, to 
use duly the new order of the Psalter immediately after its 


publication. 


Given at Rome at St. Peter’s in the year of the Incarnation 
of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eleven on Novem- 
ber the first the Feast of All Saints in the ninth year of Our 
Pontificate. 

A. Card, Acriiarpr, Chancellor of H. R. C.—Fr. SEs. 
Card. MartINELLt, Prefect of the S. Cake 


Under the heading “Unwise Meddling,’ the Rochester 
N. Y. Evening Times of January 6 says: 

“A curious, and it would seem to most impartial outsiders, 
a very unwise and unfair controversy, has arisen in New 
York City between Comptroller Prendergast and the Roman 
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Catholic charitable institutions of that city. The controversy 
is a somewhat complicated one, but it seems to have arisen 
over the attempt of Comptroller Prendergast to force the 
institutions in question to submit their accounts to the city 
for inspection and approval. When this was refused, agents 
of the Comptroller’s office are said to have forced their 
into some of the institutions in question, and to have 
of the sisters in charge with disrespect and 


way 
treated some 
eyen rudeness. 

“To an impartial observer it would seem that Comptroller 
Prendergast is in the wrong, and that he neglected a beau- 
tiful opportunity to let well enough alone. The institutions 
‘in question include hospitals, orphan asylums, protectories, 
homes of various sorts and other charitable and semi-char- 
itable institutions. For many years they have been con- 
ducted under the control of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Much, in fact most of the actual work of running 
the institutions is done by sisters of various orders, priests 
and their assistants. A certain sum is paid by the city for 
each child or other person committed to and cared for in 
these institutions. 

“It is admitted by everybody familiar with the matter that 
children committed to these institutions are better cared 
for than those sent to thé institutions managed by the New 
York City authorities. A greater return is obtained for the 
money expended. This is possible because of the unselfish 
and devoted service of the sisters and others in charge. 
There is no question that because of the work of those con- 
ducting these institutions a great sum is saved the tax- 
payers of New York. 

“Tn these circumstances Comptroller 
wise and unfair to meddle. The sisters and other persons 
connected with these institutions are doing splendid work 
which benefits the unfortunate and saves the city’s money. 
Those in charge of the charitable institutions have a right 
to resent Comptroller Prendergast’s action, and their resent- 
ment will be shared by every fair-minded person, whether 
Catholic or Protestant.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The returns from the Society for the Preservation of the 


faith among Indian Children for 1911 are as follows: 
VWieimbenshipahtGes antics. sects och ei aoe iersie ares $12,126.82 


BHccia eAppeaieor ther Ukcallart aie )t ent renee 4,637.02 
“Marquette League: Masses, Giisa euch vane 3,665.00 
DONA LIOMS yates aia tue sisusiaeiccs. 5 sicis eaetocs CoE AOI 554.00 

ARGHETIGS Ss Sp race ee cee ee aces Solna ato $20,982.84 


The receipts in 1911 from the Preservation Society are $6,674.47 
less than they were for 1910, although during 1911 the returns 
from membership fees excelled those of 1910 by $1,858.20. Dur- 
ing the year extraordinary efforts were made to secure new pro- 
moters and new members for the Society. An additional lecturer 
was employed and a special appeal sent to every pastor and edu- 
cational institution. “What can be done,’ says Father Ketchum, 
Director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, “to enlist the 
hearty cooperation of priests and people? Is it possible that the 
generous Catholics of America wil] not provide for the Catholic 
Indian Mission Schools? Already we are planning to discon- 
tinue one of these institutions, and the probabilities are that 
another will’have to be sacrificed also. The schools cannot be 
kept up on credit, and extreme: poverty is causing some to fall 
into disrepute with the Government.’ Father Ketchum’s earnest 
appeal should not go unheeded. 

“The Catholic missionaries for the most part are remaining at 


their post,” reads a despatch from China, “but the other mission- 


Prendergast is un-' 


aries genexaliy are obeying the legation’s instructions to seek the 
treaty ports.” No one should blame the apostles of Protestant- 
ism for retiring with their wives and children to a place of safety 
when danger threatens. For it is not of course to be expected 
that married missionaries should be as “solicitous for the things 
that belong to the Lord” as is “he that is without a wife.” 

In an eloquent lecture delivered before the New York Catholi ie 
i ub, January 11, on the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 

. Shane Leslie brought out many interesting facts of Catholic 
naan The universities originated in the ancient Irish schools, 
and Oxford and Cambridge followed closely in their early de- 


‘velopment and the groupings of their buildings Clonmacnois 


and similar institutions of Celtic Ireland, One of their: most 
munificent and intelligent benefactors was Elizabeth of York, 
mother of Henry VIII, and probably the greatest of English- 
women, who yearned to go to the Holy Land and tend ‘upon sol- 
diers who would fight for the Tomb of Christ. The last Cath- 
olic Chancellor of Cambridge, Blessed John Fisher, was the 
confessor of Katharine of Aragon, and knowing the acts and 
desires of Henry VIII long before the English Herod appealed 
to Rome for a divorce, kept on his priedieu a picture of the head 
of John the Baptist. His presentiment was realized. His firm 
advice to Katharine and his refusal to acknowledge the King’s 
spiritual supremacy cost him his head. Many Catholic customs 
still survive in the English Universities centuries after the soul 
that informed them has departed. 


The Massachusetts Senate was opened with prayer, on January 
3, by the Rev. Thomas J. Gasson, S.J., President of Boston Col-' 


lege. 

“Let. the People Sing” is the title of a recent editorial in one 
of the New York dailies. It is an endorsement from an unex- 
pected quarter of the encyclical of Pope Pius X on church music 


and a plea for congregational singing among those who are not . 


particularly interested in what Rome recommends, “There is 
one point,’ says the Evening Mail, “wherein all churches and 
chapels in America may obey a recent encyclical of Pope Pius 
X without any harm to their particular doctrines or church prac- 
tices. It is in respect to the encouragement of congregational 
singing. For we are told by the Catholic paper AmeErIcA, whose 
authority in its field is unquestioned, that ‘congregational sing- 
ing is the very centre of the idea’ in the Pope’s encyclical of 
November 22, 1903, by which - complicated and modern 
church music’ was abolished, and the Gregorian music  substi- 
tuted. Many churches, says AmerIcA, have already established 
congregational singing of excellent quality, and all may do so 
when a generation, of children shall have been taught to use 
their voices correctly. > 

“Tn the old days in this country, hearty and general congrega- 
tional singing was the invariable rule in church and ‘at meeting.’ 
It may not always have been good, but it was genuine and spir- 
ited, and it made the singers happy. More than that, it was the 
foundation of a universal musical taste -and habit. 

“Hired choirs were a blow to the popular - ‘musical taste, even 
though they may have sung much better than the congregation 
did. They lowered the public’s musical taste, and pulled all our 
music down a peg, because they put the people out of the habit 
of singing. No more chants and anthems all together in church 
—and no more glees by the fireside, ‘Let George do it’ The 
song was passed up to somebody who had ‘taken lessons’ in New 
York or Boston. -The spirit of gladness. passed out of the 
people’s song—and often out of their religion. 

“Tf the ‘encyclical’ makes the people really sing, and sing weld 
in the Catholic churches, let us make it binding on the whole 
population.” 


s 
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Heart Sanitarium 


FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 


Unsurpassed results obtained in Nervousness, Rh i 

I A eumatism, Heart 
aud Stomach troubles. No surgical, hospital nor insanity eaeee 
aken. A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
conditions. Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander Gymna- 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. Gaited 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 
track connected by tunnel with bath department. 17-acre park. 


A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services to the patients. 
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PILGRIMAGES 


avd0 TOURS 


1912 


Feb. 20—To Rome and Lourdes, with SECTION for the HOLY 
LAND; EASTER WEEK in JERUSALEM 


April 25 ; 
uly eae: 


To ROME and LOURDES and 
GRAND TOUR of EUROPE 


All parties honored by having Rt. Rv. Bishops for Spiritual Directors and are assured of an Audience with the Holy Father 
WRITE FOR DETAILS, TESTIMONIALS, ETC. 
McGRANE’S CATHOLIC TOURS, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


YOU CAN GET 


DENTISTRy _ WITH GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION 


Loose teeth tightened by a new process; teeth| 
without plates. Extracting avoided. High-class 
and up-to-date dentistry in all branches at reason- 
able prices. 


DRS. BURKE & BURKE 
DENTISTS 


1947 BROADWAY AND 65TH ST.) Bey a 
66th St. Subway, L station and all surface cars. 


@ Stained Class Effects 
1 on Ordinary Windows 


Suitable for Residence 
Churches and Schools 


Special Ecclesiastical Designs 


ve 
Write To-day for Booklet 6 


“Address WM. B. QUAILE, 752 Broadway, New York 


We can supply anything in the line of Kitchen and Bakers’ Utensils 


French Cooking Ranges 


and Broilers 


JAMES Y. WATKINS & SON 


Catalogue “M” FREE 
upon request 


Cooking Equipments 
of Every Description 


16, 18, 20 CATHERINE ST. 
NEW YORK, N. 


ay 
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embody all the up-to-date ideas in scientific refrigeration. 


{REFRIGERATOR 
SATISFACTION 


For either the smallest or the largest users of re- 
‘| frigerators the McCray always gives the right kind 
| of service and satisfaction. 
) taken from the McCray comes out cold, fresh, un- 
| tainted and really better than when you put it in. 


McCRAY 
REFRIGERATORS 


The McCray patented con- 


Every particle of food 


struction means that there is no stagnant air, but a clear, cold current circulating through- 


out the food chambers all the time. 


All odors carried off in the melting ice. 


Easy to 


clean. Sanitary linings of Opal glass, enamel, porcelain or odorless white wood—no 


zinc. All McCrays can be arranged to ice from the outside, 
muss of the iceman tramping through the kitchen. 


avoiding the inconvience and 


A big list of Catholic institutions use built-in McCrays and find them the greatest con- 


venience and comfort besides big savers of ice. 
ing, or have built, send us a floor plan with dimensions 
to suit your needs, furnishing blue prints without cost. 


Write for catalog No. 49 to-day 


No matter whether you are just build- 
and we will design a refrigerator 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


354 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 


New York Branch, 231 West 42d Street 


S MENEELY BELL CO, 


TROY, NY. ano 
177 BROADWAY.,NY. CITY. 
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O’BEIRNE BROTHERS 


Outfitters to Schools, Institutions and 
Hospitals for everything in CHINA, 
GLASSWARE, Cutlery, Cooking 
Utensils and Sundries used in the 
dining room and Kitchen. 


Your inspection is invited or our rep- 
resentative will call upon request 


317-319 West 42d Street 


Tel. 1177 Bryant New York City 
One block West from Broadway and Times Sq. Subway 
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TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS 


Especially adapted for use in Colleges and 
Schools 


Send for our Circular as to how we will save 
you 50 per cent. on supplies 


SNELLING & SON Sook Eek Nay. 


Purveyors to U. 8. Gov't 


jarony 
Photographer 


256 Fifth Ave., New York 


Favorably known to the Clergy and Laity for many year 
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TOUR OF EUROPE 
For the Summer of 1912 
A PRIVATE PARTY VISITING 
(IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 
GERMANY, SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 


[> Arrangements have been made for “@J 
an Audience with the Holy Father 


itinerary sent on application . . Address all communications to 
MISS AGNES J. KELLY 
3828 Spring Garden Street, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SEE SPECIAL OFFER 
Page 11 
LAST CHANCE 


Memorial and Congratulatory . Addresse 


Book Plates 


G z aT" go) 7 ) 
AMEStROLLINSON & Coats ere Aries 
X 203 BRoApWway:NEW YORK ), 
RESOLUTIONS ENGROSSED Diplomas 
TELEPHONE FOR REPRESENTATIVE 
= tay S General Designing 


Marriage Certificates Illuminated by Hand 


VER NEED DUPLICATES: 


of form Letters, Price Lists, bills, 
Invoices, Drawings, Menus, Ke- 
ports, anything? Then take ad- 
vantage of our offer of ten days’ 
+ trial, without deposit, and becomé 
one of thousands of satisfied cus- 
t»mers who will agree that DAUS 
IMPROVED TIP TOP DUPLICA- 
TOR with ‘*DAUSCO” Oiled Linen 
Back, negative roll, is the simpl- 
est, easiest’ and quicacst iecnod of duplicating on the market. 
roo copies from Penwritten and so copies from Typewritten Origi- 
nal. If you have tried other duplicators without success, you will 
be more than pleased with ours. Complete OO 
duplicator, cap size (prints 8 3-4 x 13 inches), 
FELIX G, DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., DausBldg.,111 John St.,New York 
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THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Will Expire January 27th, 1912 
“PIONEER PRIESTS OF NORTH AMERICA” 


BY THE REV. DHOMAS: Je CAMEBE Las. 
SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


VOLUME I 
Among the Iroquois 


His Eminence, Cardinal Farley, says: 

“Will fill a want often felt by so 
many of the clergy and laity who love 
to learn everything about the genesis 
of the Church in our State.” 


His Eminence, Cardinal Falconio, says: 
“From it our people will learn how 

to appreciate the great work done by 

those noble and saintly pioneers.” 


VOLUME II 
Among the Hurons 


Current Literature says: 

“Father Campbell does not confine 
himself to perfunctory narrative. He 
tells with vivid pen of reckless risks, 
hair-breadth escapes, captures, and in- 
credible sufferings, each following an- 
.. These 


men, and a host of others, counted it a 


other in quick succession. . 


privilege to die for their faith.” 


VOLUME III 
Among the Algonquins 


N. Y. Evening Sun: 

“Altogether it is a splendid volume 
that Father Campbell has produced. 
To those of the same faith as the pio- 
neer priests whose lives it relates, it 
should prove no less edifying than ab- 
sorbing. But even to those of other 
persuasion, ‘Among the Algonquins’ 
offers an opportunity for serious and 
interesting reading, where solid his- 
torical worth is matched by charm of 
style and vigor of conception.” 


These Three Volumes, $5.00 prepaid 


MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY, Religious of the Sacred Heart, {8091886 


With an Introduction by the REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


440 Pages. 


16 Illustrations. 


“A book sure to do good and sure to give pleasure.”—The Ave Maria. 
“A book of special religious interest."—N. Y, World. 


Price, $2.00 prepaid. 


PILGRIM WALKS IN ROME 


Tuirp Epirion ENLARGED, 


A Guide to the Holy Places and Vicinity 
By P. J. CHANDLERY, S.J. 


There are eighty illustrations. 


The book contains now 
504 pages, twenty of which are given to an exhaustive index. 
A map of the city of Rome and plans of the old St. Peter’s 
and of the present basilica are very valuable to the tourist. 
Press-work, paper, binding, illustrations, are all that can be 


55 PAGES 


desired. The book must become the classical guide-book 


ISAAC JOGUES 


Discoverer of Lake George 
By the Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
Aside from its Historical value it presents a vivid 
pen picture of a saintly and heroic missionary, with 
all the stirring setting of early pioneer days. . 


9 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Voi. VI, No. 15 


EDITION DE LUXE 
Full flexible green cowhide, stamped with gold, gilt 


for Rome, and those who may never have the good fortune 
to visit the holy city should learn to make pilgrimages to its 
temples and shrines by the aid of “Pilgrim Walks.” top, deckled edge. 


$1.25 Prepaid $1.10 Prepaid 
eee 
BOUND VOLUMES OF AMERICA 


In an attractive and durable binding. Complete set: Volumes I, II, III, IV, V—prepaid....... $14.00 
Single volumes, prepaid, $3.00. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Any volume of “Pioneer Priests of North America” and one copy of “Mary Aloysia Hardey,” 
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THE AMERICA PRESS, = 59 East 83rd Street, New York City 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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WE OWN AND OFFER AS THE HIGHEST TYPE OF CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTMENTS THE UNSOLD MATURITIES OF THE FOLLOWING 
ISSUES OF 


First Mortgage 
500 Real Estate Serial Notes 


The Society of the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary 


57% Serial Notes 


(A Corporation of Portland, Oregon) 


Total Issue, $160,000 Denomination, $500 
Valuation of property, $325,000 


HESE notes are the obligation of The Society of the 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, and 
are secured by First Mortgage on two entire City 

Blocks in the City of Portland, Oregon, being Block No. 
151, fronting on Fourth, Fifth, Mill and Market Streets, 
on which is erected “St, Mary’s Academy and College,” 
and Block No. 163, fronting on Fifth, Sixth, Mill and Mar- 
ket Streets; each of said blocks being two hundred feet 
square, 

The ground is located in the heart of the City of Port- 
land, being within three blocks of the City Hall, five blocks 
of the Court House, and four blocks of the active retail 
center of the City. The location of the property, the area 
of the blocks and their adaptability gives to the ground 
considerable value. 

On a conservative basis, the value of these two blocks, 
without taking into consideration the improvements, is 
$285,000, The present appraised value of the improve- 
ments is $40,000, though the original cost of the same was 
greatly in excess of that figure. 

Portland is one of the largest cities on the Pacific Coast. 
It has a population, according to the last census, of 207,214, 
and is a very progressive and prosperous business center. 

The Society of The Sisters of the Holy Names is one 
of the oldest orders in America. These notes are the ob- 
ligation of the Mother-house in the United States. Be- 
sides a number of establishments in Canada, they conduct 
Colleges, Academies and Schools in the Archdioceses of 
Chicago, Illinois; Oregon City, Oregon; San Francisco, 
California, and the Dioceses of Albany, N. Y.; Baker City, 
Oregon; Detroit, Michigan; Monterey, California; Los 
Angeles, California; Seattle, Washington, and Syracuse, 
N. Y., with a total number of students exceeding 10,700. 


Maturities available 1919, 1920, 1921 


Right Reverend P. J. Muldoon 


5% Serial Notes 
Bishop of Rockford 


Total Issue, $32,000 Denomination of Notes, $500 
Dated March 15, 1911 


the church, school and rectory known as “Church of 

Holy Angels,’ occupying a lot of ground on the 
southwest corner of Galena and Locust Streets, having a 
front of 198 feet on Locust Street by 110 feet on Galena 
Street. The main building is a modern brick, stone and 
concrete structure, erected in 1910. The notes are the 
direct obligation of P. J. Muldoon, Bishop of Rockford, 
who holds title to Catholic church property in the Diocese 
of Rockford, which comprises 12 counties in the State of 
Illinois, covering an area of 6,867 square miles. 


Maturities available 1917 to 1921, inclusive 


Pee notes are secured by First Deed of Trust on 


Right Reverend John B. Morris 
5% Serial Notes 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


Total Issue, $70,000 Denomination of Notes, $500 
Valuation, $190,000 


the entire block of ground in the business center of 

Little Rock, known as Block 86, being 300 feet 
square and fronting on Center, Louisiana, 6th and 7th 
Streets, also by the improvements erected thereon, con- 
sisting of four two-story brick and eight one-story brick 
mercantile buildings occupying the entire Center Street 
frontage from 6th to 7th Streets. Also a two-story brick 
building occupied as a dormitory, located at corner of 7th 
and Louisiana Streets. The mercantile buildings are 
modern and the present revenue from same is $7,600 per 
annum. In addition, the notes are the direct obligation of 
Right Reverend John B. Morris, Bishop of Little Rock. 


Maturities available 1921 only 


Slee notes are secured by a First Deed of Trust on 


Those who have kept in touch with affairs relating to the financing of Catholic churches and institutions have noticed 


a marked change in later years in the method of handling these matters. 


Apparently it has been for the better, for the 


disposition shown by the bishops and religious bodies in the different cities to continue the method indicates that it is 


entirely satisfactory and to their best interests. 


The Trust Company, before making the loans, has the property investigated by one of its officers. 
ough investigation as to whether the church or religious body has authority to contract the debt. 
itself on all matters, it advances the money and the notes are offered to its clients. 
The notes have been sold not only to persons of the Catholic faith, but to indi- 


numerous church projects on this plan. 
viduals of every denomination. 


REAL ESTATE 
LOAN DEPARTMENT 


Mercantile Trust Company 


It makes a thor- 
After it has satisfied 
In the past few years it has financed 


Of the several millions placed in this manner by the Mercantile Trust Company no 
investor has lost a single day’s interest, and those whose notes have matured have re-invested in notes of like character. 


Fighth and Locust Streets 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Capital and surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 
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A periodical published on the eighth and twenty-second of the month. 
L r 
Each number contains an article of permanent value, entire or in part, on some question of the day, 


given in popular style 


Tliese articles are taken from the best sources, and the rule of selection is: 


one at a time and the best 


to be had, so that subscribers may keep each number for frequent reading and reference. 
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DARWINISM AFTER FIFTY YEARS (No. 8, 1909). G. Bonertt, 
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SOCIALISTS AND CATHOLICS (No. 21, 1909). Errenne Lamy. 


WHAT THE-CATHOLIC CHURCH STANDS FOR (Nos. 22, 23, 
1909). His EMIneNcE CARDINAL O’CONNELL. 


THE FRENCH BISHOPS AND THE EDUCATION PROBLEM 
(No. 1, 1910). CHAMBRUN. 
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THE PASTOR AND EDUCATION (No. 16, 1910). 
HOLY COMMUNION FOR CHILDREN (No. 17, 1910). 3 


PIUS X ON RECENT MANIFESTATIONS OF MODERNISM 
(Nos. 20, 21, 1910). 


REMOVAL OF PARISH PRIESTS (No. 22, 1910). 
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INSTITUTION—— 
LINEN : For Entrances, Corridors or Floor-Spaces 
of all kinds, also Sheets and Pillow Exposed to Hard Service, Dirt or Wet 


Cases, Blankets, Bed Spreads, etc., etc. 


The United States 
Government uses 
and specifies 
tor this mat 
in all their 
Buildings. 


WRITE for SAMPLES and PRICES | 


H. W. BAKER LINEN CO. 4. °Worrt st. 


1 Importers and Manufacturers NEW YORK CITY 


Cary’s Everlasting 
Flexible Steel Mats 


None so Clean, Durable and Sanitary for 
Churches, Hotels, Apartment Houses, Banks, 
Stores, Restaurants and Public Buildings 


Made of the gx See 
Best Cold Rolled 
Steel. Rust Proof 
Reversible, Self- 


Cleaning. 


4 Novitiate Vineyards at 

WI ES LOS GATOS, CAL. 

“MALVOISIE,”’ a light dry wine 
perfectly matured. 


$1.00 per Gal. $4,00 per Doz. 
“ NOVITIATE,” a generous wine, 
somewhat sweet—will keep in wena 
$1.50 per Gal. $5.25 per Doz. 


ALTAR From the Jesuit Fathers | 


PATENTED 
IN THE UNITED 
° ; STATES AND FOREIGN 
Made in rolls and eight regular COUNTRIES. 
sizes. Special sizes to order. : 
Among the Churches which we have equipped with our mat are the 
CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF MERCY, FORDHAM, N. Y., with 270 square feet; ST. 
CECILIA’S CHURCH, NEW YORK, with nearly 400 square feet,and we have put over 
900 square feet in ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH and SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Circular upon request. CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THESE? (Telephone Worth 1445) 


CARY MANUFACTURING CO. - 19 to 23 Roosevelt St., New York 


Depot and Sole Agency 
P. A. MAHONY BARNSTON TEA CO. 


Treas. 6 Barclay St., New York 
Eee 
PRINTING pescaorion 


Churches and Schools 


Periodical Publications 
Catalogues Programs 
Stationery Ete., ete. 


THE MEANY PRINTING CO. 


th Avenue, Cor. 11th St., NEW YORK 


KNOX 


Is universally recognized as the Standard 
by which all others are judged. 


452 FIFTH AVE. FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 161 BROADWAY. 
(Cor. 40th St.) (Sth Ave. & 23d St.) (Singer Building) . 
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PETER THEIS’ SONS 


636-644 First Avenue. . . . New York City 


ALL BRANCHES OF 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
Marble, Onyx, Stone Work and Statuary 
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ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four hundred pipe fule—K 
costs $2.00 per pound—three- -quarters of a cent a pipe. 


If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less than four cents—five 
hours of pleasure for four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
New York 


Single numbers 5 cts. each 
$4.00 per hundred 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 


Georgetown University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Directory for Oatalognes or Information 


The College (**"" rel ape aes) 
The Registrar, 37th & O Sts., N. W. 


The School of Medicine | 


The Dean, 920H St. N. W-| HOLY CROSS 


The Training School for Nurses | 
Georgetown University Hospital 


The School of Dentistry 
The Dean, 920 H St., N, W. 


The School of Law 
The Dean, 506 E. St., N. W. 


The Astronomical Observatory | 
| The Director, Georgetown University 


Rey. Joseph Himmel, S.J., President 


College of St. Catherine, 5t,?= 
A Catholic College for Girls. 
Accredited by the Minnesota State Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction and by several prominent 
; Universities. 
Seventy Acre Campus. Fireproof Buildings. 
GOMPLETE COURSES IN THESE DEPARTMENTS. 
Tue Corieciatz, leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. THE ACADEMIC oR COLLEGE PREPAR- 
aTory. Music anp PAINTING in their various 
branches. Domestic Art, HovuszHotp Science 
and Cooxinc. Year Book Forwarded on Applica- 
tion. Address: THE SECRETARY. 
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Academy of St. Joseph 
In-the-Pines 

poooooe BRENTWOOD, N. Y, 


A Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
Affiliated with the State University 


PROSPECTUS EXPLAINS THE TERMS, ETC. 


College & Academy of the IncarnateWord 
ALAMO HEIGHTS, SAN ANTONIO TEXAS 
For the Higher Education of Young Ladies 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
of the Incarnate Word 


COLLEGE—Four years’ course, degrees B.A, & Bele 
ACADEMY—Three years’ High School course. 
COMMERCIAL—Three years’ course. 
PREPARATORY DEPT.—Eight years, equivalent 


Studios of Music and other Fine Arts 
Ideal location for students whose health de- 
mands climatic advantages. Buildin new and 
thoroughly equipped. Steam heating. Electric light. 


For illustrated catalog address, SUPERIORESS. 
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Convent of the Holy Child 


DELAWARE COUNTY. PA 
SHARON HILL, 15 Minutes from Philadelphia 


ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Highest English Course. French, Draw- 
ing, Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- 
tion for foreign travel. As the numbers are 
limited, special care can be given to the for- 
mation of character and training of each child. 
Address Mother Superior 
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CATHOLIC COLLEGR FOR WOMEN 

situated in the romantic Valley of the 

Wissahickon. Degrees conferred. Alse 
Academic, Commercial, Intermediate’ and Ele 
mentary Departments. Very special advantageo 
in Music and Art. The piano student possesses 
superior opportunities in the use of the Virgib 
Clavier Method pursued throughout the course. 
The Art Studio is admirably equipped, and ev 
attention is given to the study of Art, 
in theory and practice. Gymnasium pertecy 
equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis, basket b. 
fencing, etc. 


UPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORCESTER 
MASS. 


COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


Largest Catholic College in America 


Extensive grounds and _ exceedingly 
healthy location. New buildings, large 
gymnasium, indoor running track, hot and 
cold baths, modern conveniences. Easily 
reached on main line from Albany or New 
York to Boston via Springfield. Board, 
tuition, washing and mending, use of 
gymnasium, library and reading room, 
physical instruction and medical attend- 
ance, $260 a year. Furnished room and 
attendance extra. Send for catalogue to 

PREFECT OF STUDIES. 


Seton Hall College 


FOUNDED 1856 


South Orange, New Jersey 


COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Bayley Hall for Students 
of Grammar Course 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
Very Rey. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres. 


Founded 1830 


Climate—Most Agreeable. 


Write for Catalogue to 


Chartered 1836 


SPRING HILL COLLEGE 


Spring Hill, Mobile Co., Ala. 


Conveniences—Most Modern. 
Curriculum—Most Thorough 


F. X. Twellmeyer, S.J., President. 
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Georgetown 


Visitation Convent 


A boarding and day School for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls 


Delightfully Situated on Georgetown Heights 
WASHINGTON, BD. C. 
Founded in 1799 Address Sister Directress 
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The Time To Advertise Is 
ALL THE TIME 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 
ADVERTISE HERE 


For advertising rates, address ‘““MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
59 East 83d Street, New York City 


Soarding & FORT LEB 


Day School HOLY ANGELS New Jersey 


Con ducted by School Sisters of Notre Damée———— 


Location beautiful, healthy and convenient. 
New Buildings, large .gymnasium. i 
DEPARTMENTS: - Academic, 
four. years; Commercial, course of two years, || 
Grammar and Primary Departments separate. || 
Special advantages in Music and Art. 


| 
__For Year Book Appress SECRETARY. | 
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St. Joseph College 
Bardstown, Ky. 


CONDUCTED BY XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Preparatory, Academic, Commercial and@ 
Collegiate Courses. 


A Catholic home-like institution for boys and 
youngmen. Send for prospectus, 


IMMACULATA 
SEMINARY 


Mount Marian, WashinBton, D. C. 
Select School for Girls. Situated in the Suburbe 
Classical, Literary and Special Courses. 
Two-Year Course for High School Graduates. 


Music and Art. Abundant outdoor exercise. 
Sightseeing with experienced Chaperons. 


For Year Book address, Sister Secretary 


ST. MARY =i: WOODS 


was COLLEGE 


For Young Women. 7\st Year 
4 Years. Degrees, B.A., B.S., Ph.B. 


Academic — College Preparatory—and 
Grammar _ Departments. Elective 
Courses. Conservatory of Music, Vo- 

caland Instrumental. Art Studies. 

Natatorium, Gymnasium, Bowling, 
etc. Out-of-Door Sports. Horse- 
back Riding, Boating, Archery, 

Tennis. For Bulletins, Ad- 
dress, Sister ‘Secretary, Box 
70. St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 

Vigo County, Indiana. 
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HELEN AUGUSTA HAYES 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


64 East 34th St., New York City 


Private Summer Tour to Europe 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 
On Hudson 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 


Location Unsurpassed for Convenience, Healthfulness and Beauty 
- One-half Hour from Grand Central Station 


PROFESSORS OF DISTINCTION EQUIPMENT OF THE BEST 


COLLEGE—Four years’ course leading to the Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY~—Reguired for entrance two years of college work 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25,1911 .... WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


ACADEMY MOUNT SAINT VINCENT ON HUDSON 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


? 
St. Mary's College § Alcademy 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 

(CONDUCTED by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart. Beae- 

tifully located between Detroit and Toledo, A high standard 
maintained for sixty-five years in Culture, Education and Discipline. 
Courses inelude Collegiate, Academic and Preparatory. Special 
attention given to Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science 
University affiliation. Separate department for little girls. 


For illustrated prospectus apply to Mother Superioz 


DRAKES 


BOOKKEEPING, SHORTHAND, 
TYPEWRITING. 
154 Nassau Street, New York 

Tribune Byilding Near Brooklyn Bridge 

EARLY NIGHT SCHOOL—Instruction given 
ANY 2 hours, from 5 p.m. to 9 p.m. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION ONLY. 

Positions guaranteed. Call, write for catalogue. 


FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
One Hundred Best Catholic Books 


CATHOLIC MIND No. 8 
A useful little pamphlet for classes in English literature 


5 cts. each. $4.00 per hundred 


THE AMERICA PRESS °°£4S7 824 STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


NOW READY 
TRACTS FOR THE TIMES 


IMPORTANT PAPERS ON 


SOOortrA LI SM 


Various articles on Socialism, which from time to time since 1903 have appeared in The Catholic 
Mind, are now being reprinted and published in one volume. The compilation will be of special service 
to those who are interested in the great issue of the day. Those who are engaged in the instruction 
of others will find the volume extremely valuable. 


CONTENTS 
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Height of Crucifix-and Candlesticks 26 inches. ane 


Crucifix and Candlesticks : 


Made for the Church of OUR LADY HELP OF CHRISTIANS, Rev. Michael Dolan, P.R., Pastor, Newton, Mass. _ 


| The correctness and beauty of design, the absolute perfection of material ; From those contemplating the purchase of any, ecclésiastical works and 
and finish, which characterize its work give a permanency to the produc- desiring the very best obtainable, we would invite correspondence or the 
tions of this Company. greatly enhancing their value. privilege of sending a representative. 


*’ THE GORHAM COMPANY : 


5th Avenue and 36th Street, NEW YORK 


CABLE ADDRESS “SIBBEL” ESTABLISHED 1881 


JOSEPH SIBBEL 
STUDIO 


Ecclesiastical 
Sculpture 


214 East 26th Street 
New York 


STATUES, STATIONS OF THE CROSS 

AND FRAMES, GROUPS, ALTO- 

RELIEVOS, ALTARS, SHRINES, 

BAPTISMAL FONTS, MEMORIAL 
TABLETS, ETC, 
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CHRONICLE 


President Urges Economy.—President Taft sent to 
Congress a message based on the findings of the Com- 
mission on Economy and Efficiency, created by Act of 
Congress a year and a half ago. In it he declares 
that the Government’s expenditures amount to nearly 
$1,000,000,000 a year. Including the personnel of the 
military and naval establishments, more than 400,000 
persons are required to do the work imposed by law upon 
the executive branch of the Government. This vast or- 
ganization has never been studied in detail as one piece 
of administrative mechanism. He asks the continuance 
of the commission, because of the excellent beginning 
which has been made toward the reorganization of the 
machinery of the Government on business principles. 


The Economy Commission has cost to date $130,000, and 


its recommendations will save $2,000,000 a year. The 
President urges that all administrative officers of the 
Government be put under civil service, their appointment 
be removed from politics and that provisions of law which 
give to those officers a fixed term of years be repealed. 


Favors Federal Telegraph.— Postmaster General 
Hitchcock announced that he would recommend to Con- 
gress at an early date government ownership and opera- 
tion of all telegraph lines as a part of the government 
postal service. He pointed out that in nearly fifty coun- 
tries of the world—notably in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, Russia and Japan—gov- 
ernment-controlled telegraphs are now in successful and 
profitable operation. “In many of the countries they are 
operated with the postal service, and in every instance 
have been found to be of immense service to the people 
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in both promptitude and cost of service.” The statement 
came as a surprise to official Washington, not so much 
on account of the subject matter of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s views as the fact that a Cabinet officer should have 
assumed to make public a matter of this importance 
without first having consulted the President. Two years 
ago Secretary Hitchcock incorporated a government 
ownership recommendation similar to this present one in 
his annual message, but President Taft blue-penciled the 
recommendation out of the Postmaster General’s report. 
The President is not disposed to make an issue of the 
fact that the Postmaster General made public his views 
regarding Government ownership without consulting 
the head of the administration, and a statement intimat- 
ing as much was given out at the White House. 


Liability Law Stands.—The constitutionality of the 
employers’ liability law passed by Congress in 1908 was 
upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
all the cases laid before it. The decision also reverses 
an opinion of the Court of Appeals for the State of Con- 
necticut, which held that an action to recover under the 
law could not be brought in a State court. This is the 
case about which Judge, now Governor, Simeon E. Bald- 
win and Colonel Roosevelt became embroiled in a con- 
troversy in the campaign of 1908. The liability law of 
1908 marked the second attempt of Congress to change 
the old common law rule that an employee of a com- 
mon carrier could not sue for injuries received in the 
course of his employment when the injuries resulted 
from the negligence of a fellow-servant. The first law, 
enacted in 1906, was declared unconstitutional in 1908 
because it embraced within its terms a regulation of 
intrastate commerce as well as interstate. The present 
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law was enacted by Congress in 1908, immediately after 
the first law was held to be unconstitutional. 


New Labor Body Formed.—A new central labor body 
has been formed by the largest central labor bodies of 
New York and adjacent towns and cities, to be known as 
the Federated Central Body, representing four hundred 
thousand workers in different trades. Edward J. 
Hannah, of the Central Federated Union of Manhattan, 
was elected president. An explanatory statement made 
on behalf of the new central body says in part: “The 
purpose of the central bodies affiliated with the Federated 
Central Body is to work as a unit on all matters affect- 
in the interests of labor throughout the towns and cities 
of, New York and New Jersey, where these central 
bodies are affiliated with the Federated Central Body 
and to use the collective power of all the central bodies 
to bring about the satisfactory settlement of grievances 
and the adjustment of all matters affecting the interests 
of labor.” 


United Mine Workers.—At the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion of the United Mine Workers of America, John 
Mitchell, .former president of the organization, was 
elected a delegate to the American Federation of Labor. 
The, convention, by a vote of 515 to 155, refused to 
conimnit the organization to an indorsement of the Socialist 
party, though it adopted without opposition a resolution 
favoring “government ownership of all industries.” 


To Keep the Philippines.—In an address at the 
smoker of the Filipinos’ Club, in Washington, December 
31, Brigadier-General Clarence R. Edwards, chief of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Department, pre- 
dicted that the United States would not get out of the 
Philippine Islands “until our grand-children are dead,” 


adding that not until that time will the people of these 


islands be in a condition to take care of their own affairs. 
He declared that the United States should not desert 
“our ward in the East until it is Gut of swaddling clothes.” 


Circuit Court of Appeals—In 1890 President Har- 
rison signed a bill creating the Court of Appeals, and 
thus the Circuit Court lost appellate power and was re- 
duced, in a sense, to a place of concurrent jurisdiction 
with the District Courts. This led to many complica- 
tions, and finally to a division of jurisdiction between 
Siren sand, District Courts | ‘The * new judiciary 
act now in force simplifies all this and removes all 
doubt as to proper jurisdiction. All cases under the 
Federal laws now go before the United States District 
Court. The twenty-nine Circuit judges will sit in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, which has been retained as the 
intermediate appellate court between the United States 
District Courts and the United States Supreme Court. 
Circuit judges will not: be debarred from sitting in the 
District Court, though their principal function will be to 


consider cases on appeal before the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. ‘ 


Porto Rican Affairs—The Porto Rican House of 


Delegates adopted a resolution praying that Congress — 


take no action “on the granting of citizenship to Porto 
Ricans unless such concession shall bring with it a full 
measure of self-government. for Porto Rico, both 
branches to be elective and to have absolute power to 
legislate on local questions.” The Speaker of the House, 
José De Diego, who opposed the action of the Delegates, 
was instructed to cable the resolution to Representative 
William A. Jones, chairman of the Congressional Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. Governor Colton, in a letter 
submitted to President Taft a month ago, stated that 
he believes the granting of full citizenship “is the para- 
mount political consideration now pending in their be- 
half. The people are sympathetic, lovable and 
loyal, and there is nothing in their character incom- 
patible with our national life.’ Some of the Porto 
Ricans strongly oppose an amendment to the Olmstead 
bill, now before Congress, providing that thirteen in- 
sular Senators shall be appointed by the President, and 
that judges, court clerks and marshals shall be selected 
by the Governor. 


Canada.—The weather in the prairie provinces has — 


been very severe. In some cases a temperature of 50 
below zero was reached, and several deaths from cold 
occurred. Among these was that of a mother and child 
frozen to death while coming home from a neighbor’s 
house, about a mile away. The wife of Professor 
Morin, of McGill University, thas begun suit against the 
newspaper La Croix. She claims $10,000 damages for 
the doubt thrown upon her legitimacy by the paper’s as- 
sertion that her father, the well-known ex-priest 
Chiniquy, was not married to her mother. The hear- 
ing of the Hébert case has been resumed and. the 
Evangelical Alliance is asking the Ontario Government 


‘to bring the Ne Temere decree into court on a test case. 


The Quebec provincial Government has decided to 
postpone the elections until next year, when it hopes the 
Conservative wave will have spent its force’ 


Great Britain —The underhand dealings of the French 
Ministry with German financiers while England was in 
peril of war with Germany on behalf of France, have 
caused no little popular resentment, which touches Sir 
Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith and Lloyd George as 
severely as it does the fallen French Cabinet. The feel- 
ing is ill-founded, since the fear that England’s interests 


“were threatened was the motive of the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer in defying Germany. He made bold to do 
so, because the Cabinet thought they had France at their 
back. The colliers have voted a general strike to begin 
March 1. 4n the meantime great efforts will be made 
to put off the evil day. The owners maintain that a 
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minimum wage, independent of the coal extracted, would 
put them at the mercy of the unions. There is some 
prospect of stopping the lock-out in the Lancashire mills. 
It is said that the workers are willing to undertake not 
to agitate against the open shop within a fixed period. 
Clearly, there is no prospect of a settlement of the many 
labor troubles; the most offered is a truce, during which 
both sides will prepare for the renewal of the battle. 
The London papers which were inclined to make 
_ light of the Gaekwar of Baroda’s conduct at the Durbar, 
now begin to admit its seriousness. He came deliberately 
in his everyday dress, swinging a cane in his hand as he 
walked up to the throne, gave a little nod to the sov- 
ereigns and then turned his back on them.— Henry 
Labouchere, famous as the editor of Truth, is dead. 
The White Star Company will appeal from the decision 
of the Admiralty Court, which held the Olympic to 
blame for the collision with the Hawke. 


Treland.—“The financial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland” was the subject of discussion, Jan- 
uary 10, at a Congress of economic experts convened 
by the Royal Economic Society of London. All the 
speakers, including Professors Oldham and Kettle, 
Messrs. Childers, Lough and Buxton; and several other 
influential authorities, were unanimous on one point, that 
fiscal autonomy, or the power to fix; control and collect 
all its taxation including Customs and Excise, was essen- 
tial to the well being if not to the very life of an Irish 
Parliament. Mr. Childers, whose recent book on the 
subject is considered the ablest and completest exposition 
of Ireland’s right to fiscal independence, said the reten- 
tion under imperial control of 70 per cent. of Irish 
revenue would cripple the power of the new parliament to 
formulate a financial policy that would create self-reliance 
and national stability. The British delegates were the 
strongest advocates of complete fiscal separation as the 
simplest and only effective solution of the question. As 
a consequence there would be no Irish representation in 
Westminster. It was recalled that both these principles 
were contained in the original draft of Mr. Gladstone’s 
first Home Rule Bill: Ireland to have control of all Irish 
taxation, and to have no representation in the British 
Parliament. Several who were until lately satisfied with 
the subsequent compromises, have veered round to this 
opinion. It is also held that this solution will not 
frighten the British public more than others, and that 
Orange opposition will be equally directed against any. 
——The anti-Home Rule demonstration at Omagh mus- 
tered about 20,000. The district is represented by a 
Nationalist. Sir E. Carson, the Orange leader, who has 
a lucrative legal practice in London, threatened revolt 
if Irish self-government became law, and maintained he 
would be within his legal rights. Threats were also made 
to break up a Home Rule meeting to be held in Belfast, 
February 8, which will be addressed by Mr. Winston 
Churchil, Mr. Redmond and Mr. Devlin. Mr. Devlin 


“Ulster will fight and Ulster will be right.” 


represents the constituency. Mr. Churchill is expected 
to disclose the details of the Home Rule measure in the 
hall where his father, Lord Randolph, declared in 1886: 
The Irish 
Unionist leaders and journals are still making much of 
the “motu proprio” argument. Archbishop Walsh, in 
several lucid letters on the canon law of the question, 
shows that it does not apply to Ireland at all, though its 
application would be perfectly harmless and proper. 


Belgium.—A personal encounter took place in the 
Chamber of Deputies on January 18 between Van der 
Velde, the Socialist leader, and Warnaff, a Catholic 
Deputy. Warnaff taunted the Socialists with being al- 
ways well supplied with funds and made other derogatory 
remarks, whereupon Van der Velde sprang at him and 
was with difficulty torn away. The sitting was sus- 
pended in the greatest uproar, and when it was resumed 
Van der Velde was censured. 


France.—On January 16 an Italian torpedo boat de- 
stroyer seized the French’ steamer Carthage, because, it 
was asserted, of a suspicion that it was conveying 
an aeroplane to Africa. As Italy had in October sent to 
France a list of articles which it considered contraband, 
and as aeroplanes were not includee, the action may lead 
to serious complications. The Minister Poincaré sent 
word to the Ambassador at Rome to request the imme- 


diate release of the steamer. The answer given was the 


steamer would be released if a promise was given not - 


to send the aeroplane to Tunis. Poincaré declares that 
serious work has immediately begun to ensure a com- 
plete French protectorate in Morocco, and that $18,000,- 
000 and 38,000 men will be needed at once. The Gov- 
ernment has decided to ask the Deputies for an appropria- 
tion of $4,400,000 for the construction of military aero- 
planes ——Another French steamer, the Manuba, was 
seized on the 19th, because of 29 Turks who were on 


board, and who were supposéd to be on their way to 
join the Turkish army. They had $50,000 with them. 
——The Schleswig, a German steamer was also searched. 


Italy.— Despatches on January 19 report an engage- 
ment for several hours near Derna on the 17th, and of 
another battle about 10 miles from Tripoli, in both of 
which the Italians were successful.. The losses on both 
sides are estimated as being very heavy. 


Germany.—The Vorwdrts has published the con- 
eratulations received from the leading International 
Socialist comrades. We translate that of Congressman 
Berger, sent from Washington: “Good luck for the 
liberation of the people, ye band without a Fatherland! 
That was a birthday present to be memorable in history. 
America’s proletariat admires you.” In Bavaria the 
National Liberals call upon all parties to unite against 
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the Centre. The Imperial Chancellor and the former 
President of the Reichstag have expressed their desire 
that all should consider the deeply serious nature of the 
campaign against Socialism. On January 17 the Chan- 
cellor held a conference with the representatives of the 
‘people’s parties” in order to present a united front to 
the attacks of the Social-Democrats. The leaders of the 
Progressives and of the National Liberals would, how- 
ever, take no part in the meeting. The representative of 
the Centre was present only to announce that his 
party had determined not to attend the conference. In 
consequence the Centre, the Conservatives and the I‘ree- 
Conservatives will not unite against the other parties 
except for private agreements which may be made. The 
Liberals and Progressives on the other hand will more or 
less combine against the Centre. The latter party evi- 
dently did not wish to be hampered in its fight by the 
conditions and sacrifices which a union with the Liberal 
parties, as desired by ‘the Chancellor, might entail. The 
Socialists may still make considerable gains in the second 
ballot. Of these by-elections, 77 took place on Jan. 20; 80 
on Jan, 22, and 34 on Jan. 25. In the second ballot, 
January 20, the Socialist advance was considerably re- 
tarded, but defections from the radical parties were few. 
The Progressives won 17 seats, the National Liberals 
21, the Socialists 8, giving this group a total of 114 
representatives, as the result of the first and second 
ballot. The Centre elected 7,.the Conservatives 9, the 
Imperialists 6, the Reform Party 4, and the other fac- 
tions together 6 members. In spite of the partial de- 
feat sustained by the Centre and the Conservatives, each 
of whom has lost the elections for three constituencies, 
the Government still controls the situation with 160 
representatives. The assistance of the Centre and the 
Conservatives was at times given to the National Lib- 
erals to break the strength of the Socialists, who never- 
theless made a net gain of three places——The addi- 
tional ballotings, which fill this entire week with intense 
political excitement, are not allowed to interfere with 
the celebration, on January 23 and 24, of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Frederick the Great. 
Two more prison sentences have been issued 
against spies, of whom one was a Russian officer, 
the other a Hungarian, serving for mercenary pur- 
poses. -The English captain, Trench, sentenced 
to four years’ imprisonment for espionage, recently 
attempted to commit suicide in the fortress of Glatz. 
He assigned as a reason the communication sent him by his 
superiors that he would not again be permitted to enter 
the English army or navy after his release. 


Austria-Hungary.—The statement of the Austrian 
Representative Baron Victor von Fuchs that Italy is 
making preparations for a war with Austria, and that 
King Victor Emmanuel will be forced to declare this at 
the end of the Tripolitan campaign, has called forth con- 
siderable comment from the press. The Baron likewise 


announced that the bond uniting Austria with Ger- 
many was being strained, and that a rupture was not 
improbable. We have heard of no confirmation for the 
first assertion, while the second was promptly contra- 
dicted by the action of the Emperor Franz Josef, who 
immediately despatched a special deputy to the German 
Ambassador, Herr von Tschischky, to assure Germany 
of the inviolate friendship of the Austrian-Hungarian 
monarchy. The Apostolic Nuncio, Mgr. Allesandro 
Bavona, has suffered from a paralytic stroke, and is not 
expected to recover. In the recent debate on denomi- 
national schools. Count Tisza, although a Protestant, con- 
fessed great sympathy with Catholic demands for educa- 
tional autonomy. The Minister of Worship and Education 
then arose and heartily endorsed these sentiments. He 
staunchly declared that he would resist to the utmost the 
bigoted and intolerant demands of the rationalists. He 
would see, however, that each of the denominations was 
given its proportionate number of schools and gymnasia 
from the shares contributed by them to the public funds. 
The demand for the erection of new denominational 
schools was especially just at the present moment, when 
various Catholic gymnasia as well as the Catholic 
academy at Kaschau had been secularized. 


China.—An attempt was made January 16 to assas- 
sinate Yuan Shi-Kai. As the Prime Minister was driv- 
ing away from the imperial palace, after a conference 
with the Manchu princes, a bomb was thrown, which 
exploded some twenty feet from the Premier’s carriage, 


killing two soldiers and wounding many guards and by-_ 


standers. Three revolutionists were promptly executed 
for the crime, though it is reported that the plot origi- 
nated with some Manchus who wished to awaken in the 
Prime Minister a little more zeal for the Dynasty. 
On January 19 the Chinese Republic appealed to the 
powers for recognition, “in order to avoid a disastrous 
interregnum” in case the Manchu government abdicates. 
On Yuan Shi-Kai’s demanding Dr. Sun Yat-Sen’s resign- 
ation of the presidency, so that the Prime Minister might 
exercise sovereign power till a national convention is 
called, the Republicans telegraphed the dynasty’s premier 
this ultimatum: “(1) The abdication of the Throne and 
the surrender of the sovereign powers are demanded. 
(2) No Manchu may participate in the provisional gov- 
ernment of China. (3) The capital of the provisional 
government cannot be established at Peking. (4) Premier 
Yuan Shi-Kai cannot participate in the provisional goy- 
ernment of China until the republic has been recognized 
by the foreign Powers and the country has been restored 
to peace and harmony.” The Manchu princes held 
another long conference on the wisdom of abdicating but 
came to no decision. The Fifteenth Regiment of United 
States Infantry arrived on January 19 at Chin Wang-Tao, 
landed, and relieved British troops that were guarding 


a section ofsthe railway that runs from the coast to 
Peking. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Lesson of the German Elections 


_ The success of the German Socialists has been no 
surprise. Their total gain has proved to be a million 
‘votes over the last elections. In the German capital they 
have carried every constituency but one. This belongs 
to the Kaiser’s district, and should it likewise fall to 
their ‘share in the second ballot it would give them an 
“All-Red” Berlin. To account for such successes vari- 
ous reasons of minor importance are alleged: the 
Morocco incident, the high cost of living, the tariff 
issue and lastly the anti-Catholic agitation carried on 
even by the Conservatives and lashed into fury by the 
storm which the Borromeo Encyclical, the anti-Modern- 
ist oath and the late papal decree have aroused. Added 
to this was the bloc formed against the Centre in 

Bavaria, as well as the falsehoods which were in- 
dustriously circulated against it on every side. Yet in 
spite of all these attacks the Centre has stood im- 
pregnable. Its losses have been comparatively small, 
while the Conservatives have paid heavily to the Liberals, 

The reasons we have quoted are sufficiently weighty 
to have seriously influenced the voters, and yet they may 
be looked upon as merely incidental. The root of the 
evil lies far deeper. Almost a quarter of a century ago 
Windthorst had clearly pointed it out, when on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1888, he said in the German Reichstag: “To 
pluck religion from the hearts of the people is and ever 
will be the preparation for every Socialist movement. 
This has been done among us, and the Government has 
mightily assisted in the work by the persecution it has 
carried on against Catholics, by the manner and method 
of arranging its conditions for education, and by the 
restrictions set upon the teaching and practice of reli- 
gion among the people and in the schools.” Here pre- 
cisely is the final reason for the Socialist vote cast on 
January 12 by almost one-third the registered popula- 
tion of Germany. 

Were it not for the Centre, which draws its support 
mainly from the Catholic voters, Germany might to-day 
be the spoil of Socialism. This does not mean that a 
Socialistic Commonwealth would at once be erected. 
Such a change can only gradually be brought about. 
The abolition of the monarchy would, of course, be in- 
cluded in the immediate program; but above all things 
else every measure would instantly be taken for an open 
war upon the Church. Then systematic provisions 
would be made to carry out, as soon as possible, the 
entire Socialistic platform. 

The statement in the New York Globe that Germany’s 
Social-Democratic Party is not the same as it was at an 
earlier date, when “composed of men who had read 
Marx, Engels and Lassalle,”’ is most misleading. Social- 
ists in Germany are undoubtedly following an oppor- 


tunist program, although their demands, as the New 
York American states, “embrace practically the com- 
plete upset or change of all existing forms and regula- 
tions national, political, and industrial.” They are in 
all this at one with our American Socialists, who at first 
propose opportunist measures in order later to introduce 
International Socialism pure and simple, if ever they 
should obtain sufficient power. For the benefit of the 
Globe we may quote the following unevasive counter- 
statement in the Socialist Call: 


“Five years ago the apparent loss of seats to the 
Socialists, permitted the capitalist press, both here 
and in Europe, to rejoice in a sham victory. 
Socialism, red, revolutionary Socialism, was de- 
feated, and the destroyers of civilization and 
society had at last been checked. Now that the 
apparent defeat is far more than retrieved and 
an additional million added to the visible army of 
international revolution, the same press explains in 
whimpering, lying editorial comments, the ‘conser- 
vative’ character of the victors. We can afford them 
that miserable solace. We rejoice in the 
victory of our German Comrades, for it is our vic- 
tory, too. They have carried the red flag of the 
social revolution nearer to the intrenchments of the 
enemy, and planted it solidly, until the next ad- 
vance is due.” (Jan, 14.) 


The entire result of the German elections emphasizes 
the truth so forcibly insisted upon by the leaders of 
Socialism, and no less clearly understood by Catholic 
writers, that the battle of the future must be fought be- 
tween Socialism and the Catholic Church. It has prac- 
tically reduced itself to this in Germany, as well as in. 
Belgium. The German elections illustrate more clearly 
than ever how atheism, agnosticism and radicalism of 
every form naturally set towards Socialism, as water 
seeks its level. Only personal interest or a sane judg- 
ment combined with strong devotion ta the welfare of 
the country can stem this tide where religious reasons 
do not exist. The great gains of Socialism were made, 
not from the believing section of German Protestants 
nor in anywise from the ranks of Catholics, but from the 
liberal element in the various parties. : 

Liberalism, like Socialism, advocates liberty and 
equality only for itself, but tyranny and oppression for 
all others. Liberalism is but another name for the 
Rationalism and Agnosticism, which in our own country 
are combined with Socialism against the Catholic Church. 
To realize this we need but turn to the Socialist press. 
I quote the comment of the Cal] upon the German elec- 
tions: 

“The German proletariat,” it says, “has borne 
down all opposition hitherto, and is now nearing 
the field where the final struggle will be fought 
out against the most reactionary elements of capital- 
ism, the so-called “Blue-Black-bloc,” the union of 
commercial greed with pious ignorance, the alliance 
of the exploiter and the priest, the Conservatives 


and the Centrum. It is a natural alliance, and year 
by year the advance of German Socialism has been 
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steadily driving the robber class under the shelter- 
ing slirts of the Roman Church, the same process 
fat is beginning to show itself on this side of the 


Atlantic.” 

This is the method by which Socialism strives to 
identify itself with the cause of labor. It is the old 
falsehood hurled against the Church by Liberal and 
Socialist alike that she stands for injustice, oppression 
and ignorance; that she is the support of capital against 
labor; that, in a word, she is the very refinement of 
hypocrisy and greed. How different the reality. The 
Centre, which we find so shamefully attacked by the 
entire Socialist press because it stands for the ideals of 
justice and liberty as applied even to the Catholic Church, 
has been the most active of all parties to bring relief 
to those social evils which Socialism has often only 
aggravated by its preaching of class hatred. If the 
Centre has not infrequently stood on the side of the 
Government it has done so purely for the welfare of the 
people. Writers are too prone to accept the Socialistic 
principle that to oppose the Government is the only way 
to work in the interests of the people. 

The January number of the Review of Reviews prints 
an article on the German Elections, in which Bebel, the 
free lust advocate, who for so many years has led the 
Socialist party to his own great pecuniary advantage, 1s 
made a self-sacrificing hero and martyr in the popular 
cause. In the same manner the little, self-important 
Bassermann, the leader of the National Liberal party, 
whose boast is that “in a great moment he had dared to 
undertake the battle with Rome,’ and who with the 
entire Liberal element has ever been sighing for the re- 
turn of the Kulturkampf, is spoken of as “an excellent 
example of the scholarly trained German official.” 
These two worthies, in fine, are proposed to us as the 
ideal defenders of modern Germany. This is doing a 
decided injustice to the Centre Party. 

The Centre was from the first the most progressive 
party in the Reichstag. It-has either moved or seconded 
every social work that could bring assistance to the 
working classes and prosperity to the entire land. It 
‘has been willing even to support the measures of the 
Socialists. where they were for the real benefit of the 
poor. “I fully agree with the opinion of Herr von 
Ketteler,’ Windthorst said, “We should find whatever 
truth there may be in Socialist propositions, give it 
publicity: and make of it a living factor. We-must do 
all we can, moreover, to come to the assistance of the 
working classes. So we take from the Socialists those 
who are solicited to join their army.” These words were 
spoken in 1876, and in the following year he no less 
clearly reiterated the same principle: “Not by scolding 
without intermission against Socialism; but by finding 
where the evil lies and fighting it upon its own ground 
and answering the just demands that are made upon us, 
can we ever hope successfully to vanquish it. There is 
no other way.” 


Here, therefore, is the bold positive program mapped 
out by Windthrost and Ketteler. We must follow the 
same ourselves. It was because men like these realized 
in time the danger threatening Germany that it was 
possible to organize that party which has emerged vic- 
toriously from the Kulturkampf to become to-day the 
saviour of its country, no less than the champion of true _ 
religious liberty. If we have been slow in the past 
to follow their example we have all the more reason 
to move energetically in the present. The same crisis 
may soon confront us here JosEPH HUSSLEIN, 8.J. 


Political Conditions in Belgium 


- When the Schollaert Ministry fell last June not a few 
of the Catholic leaders in Belgium were convinced that 
it was the death knell of the party. Woeste’s opposition 
to the School Bill had shattered all their hopes. It was 
not till they saw the 80,000 voters gathered at the mass- 
meeting in Louvain on August 27, that they began to re- 
gain their courage and to brace themselves for the com- 
munal elections in October. The results in that struggle 
were not all that the most sanguine had expected. Many 
of their leaders were thrown out of the City Halls of the 
various localities, thanks to a coalition or fusion of all 
their opponents, but to have captured 16,000 out of 
25,000 places was not by any means discouraging. 

The opposition, however, were in great glee over 
their success, and they promised themselves to make 
short work of the de Broqueville Ministry. Indeed, 
one of the Socialist deputies boasted in Le Peuple that 
“it would crumble at the first onset. Parliament would’ 
be dissolved and an appeal be made to the people in a 
general election.” As a matter of fact they had several 
formidable batteries trained against the Cabinet, which 
they were sure would be effective. There was first the 
charge against the Minister of War for not having pro- 
tected the country at the time of the Morocco crisis. 
Then the Colonial Minister was to be assailed for the 
misdeeds of the missionaries of the Congo. The Min- 
ister of Finance was to be faced with a deficit in the 
revenues. The Minister of Railways was to be accused 
of hampering commerce by excessive railway rates. The 
Minister of Labor had trampled on the rights of the 
Syndicates; and the Minister of Agriculture was made 
responsible for the rise in the cost of living. That was 
enough they thought to upset a dozen ministries. But 
Parliament adjourned for the Christmas holidays, and 
the Opposition is still panting from its ineffectual as- 
saults, but not a stone had been stirred in the ramparts 
of the Government. - 

“What can you do,” said one of the Liberal: leaders, 

“with that de Broqueville Cabinet. It smiles at you and 
keeps its temper? De Broqueville is a splendid leader, 
and every member of the Ministry is in full ‘sympathy 
with him. .You cannot persuade the people that such 
men are a set of scoundrels and are leading the country 
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to bankruptcy. They are shrewd politicians, and we 
Liberals have never learned the trick. As for the Social- 
ists, they are mostly a stupid set, and in spite of all we 
do the people are convinced that they are governed by 
men of the most kindly disposition, who are thoroughly 
educated, clever and devoted to their work.” 

At present, after the fray, the Opposition are re- 
proaching the Catholics with having no program. This 
charge is based upon the fact that the Catholic leaders 
are at odds on the question of suffrage. But it is a pretty 
common opinion that sooner or later the party will adopt 
as a motto, “universal suffrage pure and simple for both 
sexes.” With regard to a lack of program, M. Helleput, 
the Minister of War, said the other day in a meeting 
at Antwrep: “No program! When the last working- 
man will live in his own house, when the last toiler in 
the fields will have his own bit of land; when the last 
woman will quit the factory and become again the angel 
guardian of her children and her home; when everyone 
shall receive fair wages and a more equitable division 
of the profits; when we shall have efficaciously guaran- 
teed everyone against the waste of strength, against 
sickness, want of work, helplessness and old age; when 
the barbarous negroes of the Congo shall have become 
our brothers, thanks to the apostolate of our mission- 
aries; when Antwerp will have been made the first port 
of the world; when the poorest father of a family can 
send his children to the school of his choice; when the 
Flemings will have their Flemish University, then and 
only then shall we rest a little bit, but the party will 
still have work to do. How can it ever fold its arms, 
especially in presence of that tremendous undertaking 
that is now palpitating with energy and faith, viz., the 
task of forming and multiplying Christian Workingmen’s 
Unions ?” : 

What has been achieved in this respect can be seen by 
a comparative review of the relative strength of the 
Socialist and Christian forces. The following figures 
speak for themselves: 


Membership of 


Membership of M f 
Christian Labor Unions 


Socialist Syndicates 


oO meno (atte Te Wy ohh ely! 14,000 
“CE, LEE Re titers ee 20,231 
i ase Re pe ee: 30,231 
URNS: TRV (Ca a pail eR 39,517 
WSN SOG iri te, rine ss 40,537 
DSO. TASES TER er ee Na are ae Ee 49,478 
MOM YG-074 0 2) sca tea bdo ah 71,235 


The report for the Catholic syndicates was made at 
the Congress of Courtrai, in 1911, by the Rev. Father 
Rutten, who is the chief mover in this work of uniting 
Christian workingmen; that of the Socialists is taken 
from the Socialist paper Le Peuple, and from the report 
of the Syndicate Commission of that party. 

Of course, the Socialists tried to take the sting out of 
this report and pretend that these memberships exist only 


on paper. The answer to this charge is that the Chris- 
tian Unions, unlike the Socialist Syndicates, have to 
transmit yearly reports to the Minister of Labor, with 
their accounts and lists of membership. These lists are 
printed, so that everyone can verify their exactness. 
That cannot be done for the Socialists. In Brussels alone 
the fees paid by the members of Christian Unions for the 
5,600 members ran up to 32,000 or 33,000 francs; and 
that means at most only one franc a month. In localities 
where there is no treasury against lock-outs and the like, 
the fees are still smaller. Moreover, there are many 
affiliated to the Socialist Syndicates who are only nomi- 
nally Socialists. This is especially the case in Brussels, 
where almost all the trades have to have some connection 
with the Maison du Peuple, whether they like it or not. 
Finally, it is notorious that many of the Socialist Syndi- 

cates are little else than centres of political action and — 
free thought. So that as a matter of fact there is no 
doubt that the Catholics of Belgium have good reason 
to face the future with the greatest confidence. is 


With the Early Manchus 


It would be difficult for a student of history to tell 
you offhand who was the first representative of the 
Manchu dynasty which the Chinese are now setting 
aside, after submitting to its rule for three hundred 
years. On the other hand, a great many people have 
heard of a certain famous Li-mat-tieu who was living 
in Peking just as those Manchus were making their ap- 
pearance three hundred years ago. In China, especially, 
every one knows him, and his name is a household word. 
He was not an emperor nor a statesman, nor a soldier, 
but a great mathematician and a greater missionary. He 
is commonly known to the western world as Father Mat- 
teo Ricci. The Chinese, however, read his name back- 
ward, and by changing R into L, as they always do, and 
omitting the troublesome letters cci, they transformed 
Ricci Matteo into Li-mat-tieu. 

Matteo Ricci was an Italian from Macerata. He was 
born in 1552, became a Jesuit when he was nineteen, and 
made his mathematical studies under the famous Father 
Clavius, who was known as “The Christian Euclid,” the 
great scholar who was Galileo’s friend and who had so 
much to do with the Gregorian calendar. Evidently, 
Ricci’s scientific career was inspired by Clavius, but, un- 
like his master, he was to achieve greatness not in Eu- 
rope, but in distant and curious China. 

In 1580 he was sent to Macao, a Portuguese settle- 
ment near Hong Kong, where he met Father Ruggieri, 
who had been wrestling with the difficulties of the Chi- 
nese languages for some time, and was now waiting for 
a chance to enter China to preach the Gospel. But no 
foreigner could ever pass the frontiers except the mer- 
chants with their wares, and even. they never went 
farther than Canton, which a glance at the map will show 
us is not at a very great distance from the borders. 
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At last, however, the two zealous men succeeded in 
going in a caravan to Canton, but there was some sort 
of difficulty in that city, and we find them shortly after 
settled at Chau-king, which lies to the west of Canton. 
There they built a little house and chapel. Their ac- 
knowledged learning, their perfect mastery of Chinese, 
their wonderful library, their maps and their scientific 
instruments naturally attracted a great deal of attention, 
while the strange vestments and unusual ceremonies in 
the chapel appealed to something higher than the natu- 
ral. ‘ 

There they labored with considerable success for a 
time, but Chau-king was not Peking, and Ricci especially 
was eager to face the Emperor himself to secure per- 
mission to preach everywhere in China. But year after 
year rolled by, bringing him no nearer the goal, and it 
- was not until 1600 that he found himself inside the 
walls of Peking. To have done even that much was to 
have accomplished the impossible, and it had implied 
many a hardship and many a danger that would have 
exhausted and appalled any less valiant man. However, 
he had not succeeded in his main object, for‘no mandarin, 
no matter how powerful or friendly, would have pre- 
sumed to present him to the Emperor, who lived in his 
palace enveloped in such absolute and mysterious seclu- 
sion that few of his own people and no one from the 
western world was ever permitted to look upon his 
sacred countenance. So Ricci withdrew, defeated indeed, 
but not discouraged. He made another attempt, but 
failed again; until finally, in 1601, the Emperor, who had 
heard of the persistent stranger, and of the mysterious 
bells he had with him, “which rung of themselves’”—as 
a matter of fact they were only ordinary clocks—sum- 
moned Li-mat-tieu to the palace. 

Ricci was one of China’s great men from that out. 
He was installed in the palace itself, and to the amaze- 
ment of every one, with free access to the Emperor at 
all times; he was commissioned to instruct four of the 
chief mathematicians of the realm in the abstruse science 
of winding the clocks; he gave learned lectures to the 
literati; he instituted classes of mathematics; he wrote 
music for the court and the common people, and at the 
same time began the organization of the Church in China. 
He did not live to see the result of his labors, but thirty 
years after his death there were 175 churches in different 
parts of the empire. 

The missionary work alone that he assumed would 
have been enough to exhaust the energy of any ordinary 
man, but Ricci was not an ordinary man. As we turn 
the pages of Sommervogel’s “Bibliotheca Scriptorum, 
S.J.” we ask in amazement how it was possible for one 
so burdened to have been able in the midst of his other 
labors to give to the world such a library of learned 
works. There are more than thirty of them on all sorts 
of subjects. A Chinese Euclid, a Chinese “De Amicitia,” 
known as “Kiao-yeou-luen”; a ‘Memoria Technica,” 
treatises on Geometry, Astronomy, Weights and Meas- 


ures, Gnomonics, Astrolabographics, Music, Moral Phil- 
osophy, Bellarmine’s Catechism in Chinese, Chinese An- 
cient History, a Chinese Dictionary, eight arias for the 
organ, the theory. of right-angled triangles, isoperimetric 
figures, etc. 

He lived in Peking amid all this splendor and success 
from 1601 to 1610. They were his last years, just as 
they were the last years of the imperial dynasty of 
Ming, from whose representatives he had received such 
distinguished consideration. Already the Tatars were 
crossing the frontiers, though it was not till thirty years 
later that the first Manchu mounted the imperial throne. 
Ricci’s glory, however, has remained undimmed through 
all the political changes that have supervened since then, 
and his name is still cherished in China. 

Twelve years after the demise of this first great mis- 
sionary, John Adam Schall von Bell of Cologne appeared 
in China, and there he toiled and suffered for almost half 
a century. He was made President of the Mathematical 
Tribunal and charged with the reform of the Chinese 
Calendar. ‘Xum Chin, the Emperor, honored him with 
a friendship such as had never been vouchsafed to any 
foreigner, and readily granted him leave to preach wher- 
ever he liked in China. It was Schall who erected the 
first church in Peking. 

During the twenty tumultuous years of war waged in 
self-defence by the Mings against the incoming Man- 
chus Father Schall lived on the most intimate terms of 
friendship with the last representative of the expiring 
dynasty, and when the crash finally came, in 1644, it 
made no change in the status of this great representative 
of science and religion. The first Manchu Emperor also ~ 
was his friend, and so was the second. Indeed, it was 
this very friendship that was the occasion of Schall’s 
first sufferings in China. For when Chun-Tchi died, in 
1661, the four regents appointed to govern during the 
minority of the prince named Father Schall as his tutor. 
That, however, exasperated the bonzes. They rose in 
rebellion against it and succeeded in having Schall ar- 
rested, loaded with chains and sent to prison to await 
the execution of the terrible sentence of being cut into: 
pieces. He was an old man by that time, for he had 
passed his seventieth year, but the generosity he had 
displayed in the days of his power and prosperity was 
remembered, as was the veneration in which he had so. 
long been held for his learning and virtue. The result 
was that a popular demand was made for his release. 
Schall would have willingly died at that time, but the 
Lord wished otherwise, and he was restored to his re- 
joicing brethren. Eight years afterwards he went to 
heaven. 

He, too, has enriched Chinese literature with a vast 
number of learned works, several of them in two vol- 
umes, one, on European Astronomy, in four, another in 
seven, and another, on Lunar and Solar Eclipses, run- 
ning up to nine volumes. 

The last ofthis remarkable scientific Chinese trium- 
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virate was Ferdinand Verbiest, who was born in Bel- 
gium, near Courtrai, three years before the Manchus 
began to reign in China. He had asked for the missions, 
although he was distinguished enough to have been se- 
lected for the Public Act in theology at the Collegé of 
Seville in 1655, and might have made a great name in 
Europe. But he was not seeking glory. 

When, he arrived in China he betook himself to preach- 
ing, but Father Schall summoned him to Peking as a 
collaborator in the Astronomical Observatory. He 
obeyed, of course, and when Schall was sent to prison 
Verbiest was with him. Probably they were both lib- 
erated at the same time. During their incarceration, 
everything, as was to be expected, went topsy turvey in 
the astronomical world at Peking, and in 1669 Verbiest 
was summoned to the capital to preside over the Tri- 
bunal of Mathematics. In 1681 we find him in the some- 
what unpeaceful occupation of casting cannon for the 
army and the more pleasing one of fashioning the mar- 
velously beautiful and precious astronomical instruments 
in bronze which in the last Boxer uprising were bundled 
off to Berlin for safekeeping, though the respectful Chi- 
nese and the weather had done:them no harm during the 
two hundred years and more that they were perched on 
the parapets of Peking. 

Like his predecessors, Verbiest was a prolific writer. 
One of his books was a Tatar Grammar, written, no 
doubt, to accustom the subject Chinese to the language 
of the conqueror. But all the Jesuits in China have been, 
from the beginning, very active with the pen, and it is 
.calculated that in spite of their missionary work they 
have produced no less than 131 works on religion, 103 
on mathematics and 55 on physical and moral sciences. 

Verbiest died in 1688, after a short illness, and his ob- 
sequies were celebrated in Peking with most extraordi- 
nary pomp and ceremony. Thus with both Ming and 
Manchu these missionary mathematicians always en- 
joyed the greatest favor both of the court and the com- 
mon people. It is to be hoped that this union of science 
and religion which has always been a tradition among 
the Jesuits as an effective apostolic instrumentality, may 
avail at the present time. There is a famous Jesuit ob- 
- servatory at Zi-ka-wei. Perhaps it may serve as a means 
of conciliation and good will with the new rulers of 
China, no matter what political form the coming Gov- 
-ernment may assume. X, 


Journalism in Spain 


- Official statistics place at about two thousand the num- 
ber of periodicals at present published in Spain. They 
are thus classified: 75 Liberal, 58 Conservative, 199 
Independent, 165 Catholic, 131 Republican, 15 Demo- 
cratic, 10 Nationalist (that is, aiming at provincial 
autonomy and independence in local concerns), 14 
Anarchistic, 55 Socialistic, 21 military, 87 literary, 39 
pedagogic, 72 scientific, 56 legal, 61 medical, 12 pharma- 


ceutical, 10 Protestant, 10 on fashions, 5 on freethought, 
35 comic, 20 on bulls and bull-fighting, 179 financial, 
agricultural, industrial, etc., 155 with no specific aim, 
and 90 official. The distinctively Catholic press, there- 
fore, whether it be Carlist, Integrist, Alfonsist or In- 
dependent, holds, as the table shows, avery creditable 
position on the list. 

Generally speaking, Spanish periodicals drag out an 
uncertain and wretched existence. To have a‘daily cir- 
culation of from thirty thousand to fifty thousand 
copies is looked upon as an extraordinary streak of good 
luck; for both in Madrid and in the provincial towns 
there are many papers that have to be satisfied with a 
daily issue of six thousand or, at most, of ten thousand. 
Spaniards read little or not at all. In the rural dis- 
tricts, where the bulk of the population is found, illiteracy 
is most prevalent, and those who know how to read are 
so poverty-stricken that a newspaper is a real luxury 
beyond the reach of their purses. The number of 
periodicals, therefore, whose income is equal to their 
expenses is comparatively small, and if they are to sur- 
vive they must receive subsidies from the Government 
or from private sources. 

A natural and logical consequence of this state of 
affairs is the wretched condition in which journalists 
find themselves. We speak of professional journalists, 
of those who look to journalism for their living, and not 
of those who embrace journalism with the avowed or 
implicit object of making a name and a niche for them- 
selves in the domain of politics or in official life. In 
Spain, as in France, and most other European countries, 
few are the important political personages who, in the 
earlier stages of their career, have not driven the quill 
of the journalist as a means of entering Parliament, of 
winning a cabinet office, or of obtaining some highly 
salaried Government position. In this non-professional 
sense, Moret, Canalejas, Maura and others have been 
journalists. 

The economic condition of the professional journalist 


in Spain is as deplorable as can well be imagined. If he 


succeeds in obtaining a monthly salary of forty or fifty 
dollars it means that he has reached the acme of celebrity 
and fame; for most of those employed in the profession 
have to be content with thirty dollars a month for from 
six to ten hours’ work a day. Salaries of from eighty 
to one hundred dollars a month are considered highly 
exceptional and almost fabulous, and are paid to only a 
few men by a few newspapers which bask in the sun- 
shine of popularity. 

In spite of this drawback, the Spanish press is, gen- 
erally speaking, honorable and deserving of patronage. 
The Spanish journalist, though poor and needy, is not 
for sale; he does not practice blackmail; he does not 
play traitor to his ideals or to his conscience. His gen- 
tlemanliness, his Castilian dignity, and his proverbial 
sense of honor do not fail him in the moment of trial 
or temptation. As long as his imagination is. lively and 
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his intellect is keen he works and strives, and pours into 
the “copy” the very essence of his soul; but when his 
hand can no longer wield the pen he retires to a corner, 
perhaps in a refuge, or to a ward of a hospital, and 
there awaits the common end. 

Both in Madrid and in many provincial towns, it is 
true, journalists have associated for mutual protection 
and assistance; but such associations do not commonly 
go further than to offer to their members medical atten- 
tion and medicine in case of illness, or possibly, the 
benefit of, a cooperative store, where the necessaries of 
life can be obtained at rock-bottom prices. Departments 
for loans at easy rates, and for pensions in favor of 
superannuated or incapacitated journalists would greatly 
relieve the economic situation of the brethren of the pen, 
but serious steps towards establishing them have yet to 
be taken. 

From the foregoing presentment of the case it will be 
gathered that, generally speaking and making due al- 
lowance for exceptions, journalists in Spain are re- 
cruited from the ranks of those to whom the doors of 
Government employment and positions with the great 
banking, mercantile and industrial corporations are 
closed. Journalism is the plank to which they cling to 
save themselves from drowning in the sea of life. To 
embrace such a profession freely and voluntarily de- 
mands self-abnegation and the spirit of sacrifice, which 


are, of course, precious qualities, but they are not ex- 


cessively common in this workaday world. 

Are we to be understood as wishing to imply that 
Spanish journalism is the exclusive field of men of 
moderate ability, of very ordinary persons, devoid of 
learning and refinement? By no means. Along with 
many shining mediocrities, there are able and intelligent 
men, wide-awake, assiduous, cultured. In every edi- 
torial office there are easy and elegant writers, pleasant 
paragraphers, distinguished litterateurs. Without undue 
self-glorification, the Spanish press can be said to com- 
pare favorably with that of other European countries in 
grace, correctness and elegance. It lacks, not writers, 
but readers. NORBERTO ToRCAL. 

fea Zaria Sept 
Pith 

The George White Alumni Association held its twelfth 
annual banquet in honor of Mr. White at the Hotel 
Savoy on January 18. Mr, White, now seventy-three 
years of age, is a teacher who has seen fifty-three years 
of service in the public schools of New York City. This 
year’s gathering of his “old boys,” many of them men 
who long years ago attained distinction in their chosen 
professions, was made an occasion of special honor to 
the veteran teacher, whose compulsory retirement has 
been fixed by the Board of Education to take place on 
February 1. There may have been a touch of personal 
feeling in the speech of the guest of honor, who protests 
strongly against his retirement “for no other crime than 
that he is seventy years of age,” yet there are not want- 


ing those who will see more than a grain of truth in his 
attack on the educational system in vogue in the public 
schools to-day. “I am here,” said Mr. White, “to enter 
my protest against the present system of education in 
this city. In 1902 the cost of it was $18,000,000. In ten 
years that cost has more than doubled. Was this tre- 
mendous extra cost for teaching? No. It was for fads, 
for frills, for shams, for everything except education. 
At times I have not known whether I was running a 
gymnasium, a nursery, or a hospital.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Situation in Turkey 


AvDANA, December 25, 1911. 

The war! What a misfortune for the country! At 
the beginning there was some public excitement aroused 
by the senational news emanating from the jingo news- 
paper offices. But how things are progressing in Tripoli 
who can tell? One thing seems certain: Italy did not 
expect the dogged resistance she is encountering; she 
went to war light-heartedly, in the belief that she could 
re-edit the famous message which Julius Cesar dis- 
patched from Zileh to Rome: “Veni, vidi, vici”? As a 
substitute, she has decreed ‘““The Annexation of Tripoli.” 

Everything seems to be dormant here; the public 
quietly lives down the passing impressions; the wave 
that comes chases its forerunners. I have reasons to be- 
lieve that the Turks are going to conclude peace by re- 
linquishing Tripoli to Italy for a pecuniary considera- 
tion, but whatever happens will leave the public indiffer- 
ent; its traditional apathy cannot be easily shaken. 

For the intelligent and liberal-minded Turk the strug- 
gle is evidently useless. In fact, what practical benefit 
or material profit did Turkey derive from her posses- 
sions in Northern Africa? The income of the exchequer 
of the Empire from Tripoli was almost nil. 

On the other hand, difficulties are increasing in va- 
rious sections of the country. The Yemen Rebellion 
has ended in a manner far from creditable to the Turk- 
ish Government; the Arabs came out winners; they 
have practical independence, with the right to elect their 
own magistrates and to coin money. Could they have 
claimed more liberal concessions? In Kurdistan there is. 
no security for the poor Armenians; the same old trou- 
bles are recurring. Suddenly, a shower of complaints 
is brought by the wire to the Armenian Patriarchate of 
Coum-Capou; the representative of thé Patriarch (Ka- 
pou-Kehya) hurries off to the Sublime Porte; the Grand 
Vizier sends a telegram to Van or Bitlis, as the case 
may be; the Governor of the province (Vali) dispatches 
a squad of soldiers or gendarmes to the scene of the 
disturbances; the incident is closed; things relapse to 
their normal state, but only for a short while ; the whole 
chapter begins all over again. 

In Macedonia and Albania the situation is anything 
but roseate; trouble is brewing; the eruption may break 
out any moment. Here, too, independence is ripening. - 
At the very heart of the Empire internal circulation is 
defective. A new political party has sprung into exist- 
ence; its growing organization and strength can mean 
only one thing: internecine warfare, and, consequently, 
the weakening of the Union and Progress Party. The 
murder of Zeki Bey, who was assassinated because he 
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had dared to incur the displeasure of the ruling party, 
puts in an unenviable position many of the shining lights 
of that party; “Deserters from the camp of Israel into 
the camp of Ismael’’—only one letter to, be changed; 
what does it matter? 

And, in the meanwhile, who is ruling? Who is de- 
fending Justice? Who is sending reinforcements to Tri- 
poli? The Turks are busy fighting each other at home; 
no time is left for the enemy abroad. Heart disease is 
always dangerous, but when it is complicated by another 
serious ailment the patient has very slender chances of 
recovery. 

A lugubrious cry is sounded by the Muscovite Eagle 
soaring on the Bosphorus and claiming a right of way 
through the Dardanelles for the eaglets of the Russian 
Navy. This is another sign premonitory of an impend- 
ing imbroglio in which Russia, Germany and Austria 
will be involved as leading actors; each nation wants to 
intimidate the other with a touching love conveyed by 
the muzzle of her cannon. And our brave Turks think 
that with the Arabs of the Fezzan and elsewhere they 
will be able to defeat Italy. Italy has got the key to the 
house, and does not care a straw for lofty principles in- 
voked by the Tartarin of Berlin, who gave her encour- 
“agement and carte blanche. Poor human comedy, in 
which the Turk is wondering with which sauce he is 
going to be cooked and eaten. 

In the provinces where, as in Adana, the conditions 
are favorable the people are working hard and earning 
their living; with wonderful courage, the Armenians are 
continuing to recover from the recent catastrophe that 
visited them; their indefatigable activity and practical 
intelligence whet the appetite of the voracious beasts 
who look on lazily and are incapable to imitate. How 
long will this situation last? 

You must have heard of the superhuman effort made 
‘by our French Government. October 18th, ult., was the 
feast of St. Luke, Patron of the Medical Faculty of Bei- 
rut, conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. The French 
Consul, accompanied by the Admiral of the French bat- 
tleship visiting the port, went to the faculty and pre- 
sented the Reverend Father Cattin, president of the 
faculty, with the Cross of the Legion of Honor. The 
recipient of this honor protested, claiming that he had 
done nothing to deserve such a distinction, to which the 
Consul replied: “When a regiment distinguishes itself 
on the battlefield the colors of the regiment are deco- 
rated. My dear Father Cattin, you are the colors of the 
French Faculty of ‘Beirut; that is why the French 
‘Government decorates you.” 

The annual examinations of the faculty had just been 
concluded ; the jury that comes over from France to ex- 
amine the students has once more acknowledged the suc- 
cess of the faculty. On this occasion the corner-stone of 
the new building of the faculty was laid and blessed; 
the ceremony was imposing; the French Admiral, with 
his staff and the music of the flagship, was present, to- 
gether with representatives of the Governor of Bei- 
rut (Vali) and the Pasha of Lebanon. Out of thirty 
candidates twenty-seven graduated. If we only had 
some of the millions of our rival, the American Protes- 
tant College of Beirut. AY Siy. 


Taxing the Parish Priests in Italy 


Rome, January 7, 1912. 
Yesterday was Epiphany, and the Roman children re- 
joiced in the visit of the Befano, an Italian rag-baby 


equivalent of Santa Claus; the small boy made the town 
raucous with fish horn and trumpet, the Piazza Navona, 
as usual, was lined with booths full of toys for sale, and 
the charitably inclined saw that the asylum children got 
their Befano gifts in generous measure. 

_ Early in the morning a committee of 160 representa- 
tives of the Association of Catholic Workmen in Ger- 
many foregathered in the Church of Santa Maria in 
Campo Santo for Mass and Holy Communion. They 
were afterwards received in audience by the Holy Fa- , 
ther to present their greetings and assurances of loyalty 
to His Holiness. The Pope made them a fine little ad- 
dress of congratulation on their association’s good ex- 
ample of faith and loyalty to the Holy See, and dis- 
missed them with his blessing, presenting each of them 
with a handsome medal as a souvenir of their visit. 
This association numbers some 150,000 members, and 
sends a representation every year to greet the Holy 
Father. 

With the beginning of the new year the Chapter of 
the Basilica of St. John Lateran, following the sugges- 
tion of the Holy Father, began to follow the new Ordo 
in the public chanting of the Divine Office according to 
the new edition of the psalter. The issue of 40,000 
copies of the psalter from the Vatican Press has al- 
ready been exhausted, and the different firms of Ponti- 
fical printers are announcing the immediate issue 
of new breviaries embodying the new psalter and the 
new rubrics. In particular, “The Society of St. John 
the Evangelist” will have out in this month the psalter 
and rubrics in editions corresponding to their breviaries 
in 16° and 48°, while for March they promise a new 
four-volume edition of the breviary in 16° and in 48°, 
with the psalter and rubrics distributed according to the 
recent prescriptions. Your correspondent has heard 
that the publishers have been assured that further 
changes in the Divine Office will not be ordered at least 
for some seven or nine years to come: this was neces- 
sary in order to secure them against loss by their new 
publications. 

There is a tax in Italy, imposed and collected by the 
Provincial Councils, on the practice of a profession and 
the business of retail merchants. From time to time 
some of the Councils have essayed to levy this tax on 
parish priests as practising a profession, and have de- 
sired to push it so far as to reach the alms tendered to 
the same by the faithful in connection with offering 
Mass for their intentions. In the, Province of Turin 
the Rev. Don John Burzio, parish priest of Cavagnolo, 
appealed to the administrative Giunta of the Province 
of Turin against such tax imposed on him by the muni- 
cipality of Cavagnolo. In a long decision the Giunta 
decides that the parish priest is not practising a liberal 
profession; but, since he receives his wage from the 
Government (which has seized and still administers all 
benefices in Italy) and does his work subject to the 
orders of his bishop, he is to -be rated as an employee; 
and, as the tax does not fall on employees, it is not ap- 
plicable to his reverence. It will be a bit of good for- 
tune if that stands as a proper precedent for the rest 
of Italy, for, however unsatisfactory the ground of the 
decision is, the decision itself relieves the priest of a 
piece of petty oppression. 

The “Iuta” press agency at Milan has been closed by 
the government, its offices taken possession of under 
government seal and its representatives, Dr. Kaul, Dr. 
Deschen and Mr. Hagelin, ordered out of Italian terri- 
tory. The apparent ground of this action is the trans- 
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mission of some news that in the government’s view 
was false, or at least unacceptable in government circles. 
Dr. Kaul has appealed to Prime Minister Giolitti from 
the application of the order to himself personally, on 
the ground that he had resigned from the service of the 
agency prior to the transmission of the offensive item. 
He will be given a hearing before being expelled the 
country. The “Juta,” as the readers of AMERICA were 
informed at the time, is an agency founded during the 
course of the past year by a body of Catholics, with the 
‘intent and purpose of transmitting the truth about Cath- 
olic affairs everywhere in Europe, and thus relieving 
Catholics the world over from the injustice of the mis- 
representations of the Associated Press and a number 
of anticlerical press agencies. It was the intention, it 
has been said, to make their central headquarters at 
Milan; an office had been opened also in Florence, and 
one was promised in Rome before the end of January. 
Now it will centralize its work in Zurich, Switzerland. 
There is probably a story behind their expulsion from 
Milan, and it will doubtless come out shortly. An Amer- 
ican gentleman by the name of Weinschenck has con- 
tributed some $300,000 to the enterprise, and has been 
ready to put more into it, and it was his hope to correct 
the misrepresentations which America has long been 
obliged to submit to in the press news of critical Cath- 
olic matters in Europe. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs has just directed a 
circular to all diplomatic and consular agents, calling 
for a detailed report on the moral and economic condi- 
tion of all Italian emigrants, as in a prior circular, issued 
last September, he had called for a numerical and politi- 
cal census of the same. The Minister takes occasion to 
assert that Italian emigration is not to-day an inevi- 
table consequence of poverty at home, but an export of 
energy, to the benefit of countries abroad, and as such 
the Government insists on its power and right to con- 
sent to it or interdict it. For the timely exercise of this 
right the Government requires to know in detail “the 
economic and moral gain to the countries to which 
Italians emigrate resulting from their presence, the gain 
to the emigrants themselves, the strengthening or weak- 
ening of their attachment to the mother country and, 
consequently, that country’s hold upon them. This will 
give food for thought to legislators in the United States 


of all Turkish money from circulation in Tripoli, Ben- 


gasi and Derna, and the Ministry of the Treasury will 


exchange Italian currency for the same during the 
months of January and February. C. M. 


Diocesan Conventions in Spain 


Maprip, Jan. 2, 1912. 

Madrid and Barcelona, the two chief cities of Spain, 
have just been witnesses of the fervent activity and zeal 
with which militant Spanish Catholicity works in the field 
of social endeavor to instil a religious spirit into the 
hearts of the people who are in danger of being lost to 
the Church through the propaganda of bad principles 
and the spread of improper reading matter. : 

As soon as Bishop José M. Salvador y Barrera, Bishop 
of Madrid-Alcala, took possession of his see he under- 


took to establish diocesan committees, composed of 


priests and prominent laymen, whose object was to* 
strengthen and develop the parish spirit; for he realized: 


that in proportion as the people withdraw from the par- 


ish, which is the true domestic hearth of the great Chris- 
tian family, they withdraw from the love and practice 
of their religion. But the spiritual side was not the only’ 
one that the prudent prelate kept in view; for he aimed 
at developing social and beneficial measures, thus consol- 
idating and unifying Catholic action and giving it the 
stability and extent that parish organizations can rightly 
have. ‘ 

Many and great were the spiritual and temporal needs 
of the capital of Spain which the bishop determined to 
remedy and help. As is commonly the case in great Eu- 
ropean cities, Madrid had its wealthy and aristocratic 
centre, where the nabobs dwelt in elegance; but it also 
had its purlieus, swarming indeed with people, but where 
squalor reigned. Churches and schools and means of 
innocent recreation were not there, but there was pov- 
erty, which spells wretchedness; and with wretchedness 
is found religious indifference, or no religion at all. 

The work of the parish committees was to devise 
simple and practical means of drawing the people to the. 
parish church, of making them love their faith, feel an) 
interest in their religion, respect their pastors, and revere. 
their Church. Charitable people organized so that alms- 
giving, which had gone on in a haphazard sort of way, 
was systematized, and was made to benefit ‘the truly ne- 


if it turns out that immigration is not to be for the pur- 
pose of assimilating an enlarged citizenship, but for the 
pecuniary, educational and moral betterment of citizens 
of foreign countries to be recalled after the process is 
completed. 

‘Malta is again in a ferment on the language question. 
The British Government has a commission over there 
investigating the question, and the public and press, an- 
ticipating a decision from the commission recommending 
the exclusion of Italian as the language of the schools, 
courts and government departments, have begun an agi- 
tion which has all the spectacular characteristics of Ital- 
lan excitement. 


To the names of the Patriarch of Lisbon, the Arch- 
bishop of Bologna and Mer. Giustini, the rumor-makers 
now add the name of the new Prince Bishop of Cracow 
as the cardinal “in petto.” Meanwhile, if those con- 
versant with present procedure are not mistaken, the 
appointee is known only to himself and two other car- 
dinals (to be witnesses to the fact, if necessary), and 
to these three in strictest confidence, leaving a fair field 
to those who insist on guessing. 

The Italian Government has ordered the retirement 


cessitous. Catechism classes for the children and night » 
schools for adults were established; recreation rooms: 
for the laboring classes were opened ; marriage portions - 
for poor girls were provided; farmers’ clubs and rural 

savings banks were a part of the program. At the head 

of all was the parish priest. Thanks to the vigilance, 

sacrifices and abnegation of clergy and laity alike, all. 
this has been done, or at least begun. The happy initia- - 
tive of the Bishop of Madrid-Alcala has been followed 

by the Bishop of Barcelona, and thus in the metropolis - 
of Catalonia there have been established parish commit- 

tees for the same laudable purpose. , 

The diocesan conventions, held in Madrid and Barce- 

lona in the latter part of December last, had for their 

object an examination of the work already accomplished 

and of the work mapped out in favor of those classes » 
most in need of protection and help in the religious and 

the economic order. The reports were made by rural 

and urban clergy and included the successes that had 

been theirs, the failures, whole or partial, with which 

they had met, the difficulties that they had faced, the 
means that they had found helpful, and the hopes that 

they cherished 
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Thanks to the apostolic zeal and perseverance of the 
members of the parish committees, the spirit of Christ 
has penetrated where formerly all was hostility or in- 
difference. The number of communions has increased, 
religious functions are more numerous and better at- 
tended, the ‘people are closer to their pastors, and the 
faith is stronger and more active in their souls. Not that 
all that was to be done has been duly accomplished ; far 
from it. A start has been made in a new and necessary 
work; its first triumphs are a pledge of future successes. 

Spanish Catholics, given up for so long to political 
strife, which divides and disunites, did not perceive that 
the people in general did not follow them along their 
political paths; and therefore they have too long neg- 
lected what is practical and fundamental, namely, Cath- 
olic work among the masses for the sake of saving them 
from false apostles. Healed, to some extent at least, of 
their blindness, they are now starting out on a new track 
with the intention, it would seem, of returning to the 
right road; for, whatever be said or done, it is most 
certain that the salvation of Spain depends not on a 
change of government or a political upheaval or a new 
ministry, but on a restoration of Christian life among 
the people, a vigorous religious faith, and an organiza- 
tion which shall gather the multitudes around the 
Church. But how is all this to be accomplished? The 
answer is simple: Let the parish committees go on in 
their self-sacrificing work. Let their number be multi- 
plied until they are found in every diocese in Spain. 

NorBERTO TORCAL. 


Cardinal Farley’s Visit to Naples 


Vitta San Lute, Postripo, Naptes, Jan. 4, 1912. 

Doubtless it will be of interest to the readers of 
America to learn something about Cardinal Farley’s 
visit to Naples and his inaugurating the new Papal 
Seminary here at Villa San Luigi, Posilipo. 

On New Year’s morning His Eminence said Mass in 
our handsome church, the Gesti Nuovo. The glorious 
bronze main altar, accounted the largest and finest of 
its kind in the world, had been tastefully decorated and 
special music prepared for the rare occasion. After 
Mass the cardinal came to Villa San Luigi, situated in 
the suburbs, about a half-hour’s drive from the city, on 
the classic slope of Posilipo. He was accompanied by 
Mgr. John Edwards, Mgr. James V. Lewis, the Rev. 
W. H. Stewart and the Rev. John H. Farley, S.J. At 
the first sight of the cardinal’s carriage approaching, the 
community bell was rung, and all our Fathers, Scholas- 
tics and Seminarians hastened to the front gate to ex- 
tend a hearty welcome to the distinguished guests. The 
party was then escorted to the cardinal’s apartments on 
the top floor, overlooking the sea. These apartments were 
built for the accommodation of Cardinal Mazzella, S.J., 
in which he had hoped to find an occasional solace from 
his heavy labors at Rome; but the learned and beloved 
Prince of the Church was called to his everlasting re- 
ward about the time the rooms were completed. From 
the great front windows and porch a sublime panorama 
is had of the city and bay of Naples, Mt. Vesuvius, Sor- 
rento, the Isle of Capri and the sites of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, the snow-crested Appenines looming up 
in the far background. 

For fully an hour the new cardinal chatted pleasantly 
with our Fathers. Prominent among these was the 
venerable Father Joseph Piccirelli, S.J., former Rector 
of Villa San Luigi and author of many books on phil- 


osophy and theology.: He is one of the very few sur- 
vivors of that gifted band of exiled Neapolitan Jesuits 
(Sabetti, Degni, de Augustinis, Schiffini, Brandi, etc. ) 
that shed the light of their genius in America during 
aes famous early days of Woodstock College, Mary- 
and. . 

Before dinner an inspection tour was made by the 
entire party around our Villa and the lower floor of 
the adjacent new seminary, which will be under the 
direction of the Jesuit Fathers. Although some two 
hundred men have been employed in its construction 
during the past year and a half, this vast edifice is not 
yet finished. It is being constructed under the special 
supervision and in great measure at the personal expense 
of the present Pope. The cardinal told us that His 
Holiness had very often spoken to him recently about 
this pet enterprise, and that he was wholly in accord with 
Pius X in believing that the education of good, learned 
priests is the most salutary work that can be done 
to-day in Italy. All of us were struck by the zealous 
cardinal’s enthusiasm, by the wonderful agility with 
which he moved through the spacious building, and by 
the keen interest he manifested in the minutest details. 
At every turn he repeated his admiration for the great 
undertaking so dear to the Holy Father’s heart. At 
times some of the Fathers would address his Eminence 
in English, but he would answer in Italian, proving by 
his fluency that he is a past master of this tongue. 

This day marked the opening of the new seminary, 
and dinner was spread for the first time in the large 
refectory. The cardinal sat at the centre table; on_his 
right was the Very Rev. Anthony de Francesco, Saye 
Provincial of the Neapolitan Province, and on his left 
the Rev. Anthony Stravino, S.J., present Rector of Villa 
San Luigi. A program of music and speeches had been 
intended in the cardinal’s honor, but, owing to his own 
repeated solicitation to have no ceremony of any kind, 
at the last moment we called off the preparations, and 
converted the whole affair into a homely, wholesome 
family gathering—just such a reception as the cardinal 
himself, with most Americans, naturally prefers. Be- 
fore dinner there had not been sufficient time to inspect 
the two upper stories. But, though not as yet completed, 
these also His Eminence desired io see. Accordingly, 
we satisfied his wish and showed him every nook and 
corner. ~ 

All the members of our large community again ac- 
companied the cardinal and party to the front gate at 
their departure, and there knelt to receive his apostolic 
blessing. This he graciously gave, and added in a few 
well-chosen Italian words that he felt genuine joy at 
having seen for himself the new seminary, and that his 
most earnest prayers will be offered for its unbounded 
success. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that this memorable 
visit has truly filled our hearts with consolation and en- 
couragement. For the past three days we all have been 
thinking and speaking of the gracious, humble, scholarly, 
saintly presence in our midst of this new Prince of 
God’s Kingdom. We feel that his visit has been a bene- 
diction from heaven and that our college still keeps re- 
dolent with his memory as with a sweet incense. 

In our community we number representatives from 
almost every land. I am the only merican. Hence, 
this visit, with its favorable impressions, has been singu- 
larly gratifying to me. Need I say that I am prouder 
than ever of my native country, its institutions and its 
men? Gero. G. Fox, 8.J. 
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The Home-Coming 


At the present time, when Portugal is ignominiously 
expelling its bishops from their country ; when France is 
dragging them into court like nialefactors; when the 
Mayor of Rome and other officials are continuing to in- 
sult the Sovereign Pontiff with impunity, the attitude of 
the United States towards the ministers of religion may 
cause no little surprise in some of the countries of Eu- 
rope. The Archbishop of New York returns to his see 
as a cardinal. A vast multitude meets him and greets 
him at the Battery in a manner that eclipses even the 
famous home-coming of ex-President Roosevelt. Fif- 
teen hundred policemen keep the immense and enthusi- 
astic throngs from the roadway which they would have 
only too eagerly invaded to greet the new cardinal. Of- 
ficers of the fire-boats guard the pier where the steam- 
boat, covered from stem to stern with American and 
Papal colors, lands its great delegation of distinguished 
laymen, who had taken his Eminence from the ocean 
liner; two or three hundred automobiles precede and 
follow the open carriage in which the cardinal, in his 
robes of office, is seated; Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
perhaps the two busiest streets in the world, are for 
two or three hours without trolleys or vehicles of any 
kind, so as to make way for the imposing procession, 
and no one complains; buildings are decorated along 
the way, Hebrews as well as Christians participating 
in the general. jubilation; multitudes throng the side- 
walks; bands of music are stationed at different places 
along the route; thousands of school children wave their 
flags and shout their welcome; further on are associa- 
tions of men representing every race and condition of 
society, one uninterrupted mass of happy people from 
the end of Manhattan Island to the cathedral, a distance 
of five miles in extent, forming, as it were, a living pas- 
sageway to the splendid sanctuary, with its banners flut- 


tering from every pinnacle, and portal and spire, to be 
transformed at night to a picture of dazzling beauty, 
with its myriads of electric lights that glittered from the 
crosses on its twin towers, 350 feet in the air, down 
through every line of its graceful structure. It all 
seemed, as some one of the myriads that came at night 
to contemplate the marvelous spectacle described it, like 
the New Jerusalem. Within its great expanse, awaiting 
the cardinal’s coming, and weary with their long wait- 
ing, were six or seven thousand happy children, who had 
come to look on him whom they have such reason to 
regard with admiration and love. 

Such was the welcome home of this great representa- 
tive of religion in the United States. The papers next 
day seemed to be given over to descriptions of the event 
both in print and elaborate pictures. Every one re- 
joiced that an American, and especially one so loved and 
honored, had been selected for this distinction. Even 
the synagogues were decorated, and the Legislature of 
the State of New York, both Senate and House concur- 
ring, passed a resolution of congratulation to His Emi- 
nence. And all this is only the beginning of the nine 
days’ rejoicing. Evidently the statesmen and the people 
of this great Republic understand the immense impor- 
tance of religious feeling and teaching in a nation, espe- 
cially at a time when so many elements of destruction 
are at work to undermine the foundations of society. 


The Way in Switzerland 


It is high time that effective laws were passed and 
enforced in our land against the post-cards, novels, pe- 
riodicals and moving pictures that have become such a 
grave menace to the morals of the young. The censor- 
ship of films, for instance, is so lax or so easily evaded 
that from the Middle West comes a complaint that a 
disgraceful series of pictures, called “The Secret of the 
Confessional,” has been on exhibition repeatedly ; the 
sale of suggestive post-cards, too, and their transmission 
through the mails seem to go on without protest or hin- 
drance, and shameless novelists are boasting that the 
books they have already sent broadcast in thousands will 
be considered quite decent and decorous compared with 
those they mean to write. 

Legislators and magistrates, moreover, both here and 
abroad, own themselves at a loss how to frame or en- 
force laws that will successfully put down this grow- 
ing evil. A year or two ago, however, the little canton 
of Berne, in Switzerland, seemed to find a way. For it 
was enacted that: 


“Whoever by pictures, writings, speech or actions 
publicly offends modesty er morality shall be ypun- 
ished with a fine up to 300 francs, or by imprison- 
ment up to three months. 

“Whoever produces for sale, introduces, sells, 
publishes, circulates, advertises, lets for hire, or 
exhibits obscene writings, pictures, or any other 
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obscene objects, and whoever arranges obscene per- 

formances at places that are accessible to the pub- 

lic shall be punished with imprisonment up to three 
months.” 

Excellent ds these laws are, they would, of course, be 
quite worthless unless rigidly carried out. Instead of 
a fine, if a term in prison were imposed upon those 
whose pictures or writings corrupt the young, the num- 
ber of objectionable films, books and post-cards sold or 
exhibited would soon grow less, while public morals 
would improve. 


Reprehensible Journalism 


The Catholic Citizen, of Milwaukee, in its issue of 
January 13, 1912, informs its readers editorially that 
“with the aid of a good runabout many a priest has 
doubled his ability to take care of his missions, to say 
Masses in three or four places on Sunday, where for- 
merly he could visit but two on a Sunday forenoon.” 

How a runabout can invest a priest with such won- 
derful powers or privileges is difficult to understand, 
but much more difficult of comprehension is the reck- 
lessness, or heedlessness, in the advertisement column 
of the same issue under “Music and Drama,” which dis- 
plays the claims to glory of “The Girl in the Taxi.” 
That play, we are assured, “had a run of 1,000 nights 
in Paris.” Added to this horror is the alluring informa- 
tion that ‘“Valeska Suratt, in ‘The Red Robe,’ has with 
her a chorus of the prettiest singing and dancing girls 
that could be obtained.” As “The Girl in the Taxi” is 
one of the stage productions explicitly condemned as 
bad by the Federation of Catholic Societies, and as Va- 
leska Suratt is the female identified with “The Girl with 
the Whooping Cough,’ a show suppressed by the New 
York police, we cannot too severely condemn the action 
of the Catholic Citizen for giving them a place in its 
advertising columns, and by so doing commending them 
to its readers. 

It is very unfortunate that just at a. time when the 
most earnest efforts are being made to cleanse the stage 
of some of its unutterable foulness, endorsements of 
this description should be found in Catholic papers. 
Who can tell what disasters may have resulted to inno- 
cent souls in consequence of these notices? We fear 
the management of the Catholic Citizen bears its responsi- 
bility all too lightly. 


Puffing a Blasphemer 


“The patriarchs, and even Christ Himself, were typi- 
cal paranoiacs,” is part of a conspicuous headline that 
lately shocked numerous readers of the New York 
Times’ literary section. The words were used to intro- 
duce a laudatory and extended notice of Dr. Hirsch’s 
“Religion and Civilization,” of which “an American edi- 
tion is soon to appear.’ The author, we are told, “has 


put the important questions of religion under the search 
lens of psychiatry, the modern science dealing with men- 
tal diseases,” and Our Divine Lord “is finally adjudged 
as presenting one of the most obvious cases of paranoia 
imaginable.” 

Yet “the average reader,” in the opinion of the Times’ 
reviewer, “will have to respect and admire” “the sin- 
cerity and fearlessness” of this blasphemer, whose book 
“contains a wealth of historical information of the great- 
est interest,” who will “in a way’ “become a martyr 
for his outspoken, fearless opinions,” etc., etc. 

Now, as to Dr. Hirsch’s book itself, America, if need 
be, will speak in due time. Our present concern is the 
fact that a journal of the standing of the Times should 
devote the first columns of its book reviews to noticing 
favorably a work like “Religion and Civilization,’ and 
should summarize for the general reader a book which 
outrages what Christians consider most sacred, and un- 
dermines the very foundations of morality. For be- 
sides the harm done by the blasphemous character’ of 
the article, to tell the thoughtless and uncritical “man 
on the street” that lawgivers like Moses and Christ. 
were but victims of religious delusions is to deal a wan- 
ton blow at the faith and morality of men but too ready 
to discard the austere teachings of the Patriarchs and 
the Messiah, and embrace that comfortable creed of 
altruism which Dr. Hirsch’s reviewer by preliminary 
puffing is helping him to spread. Now that the Times: 
has learned how offensive to its Christian readers: 
such articles are, commercial considerations at least may 
make that paper more circumspect. 


The University of Pennsylvania gy] 


The incident referred to in our educational column 
presents a new and startling confirmation of the charges 
made against the teaching policy prevalent in many of 
the non-religious schools of the country. Knowing little 
about the facts of the case, as he frankly avows, but 
basing his opinions and his statements to young students 
upon articles written by Eugene Debs in a revolutionary 
magazine, a professor of the University of Pennsylvania 
faculty commended the McNamaras as “pioneers in a 
revolutionary movement” worthy to be likened to the 
revolt of the American colonies. 

Professor O’Bolger, to be sure, does not approve of 
murder. Neither did the McNamaras. They claim to 
have had no malice in their hearts, they were working 
for a principle. But, as the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
says, “there is no principle involved in the McNamara 
case except the principle of punishing or not punishing 
dangerous crime, and those who are trying to make it 
appear that there is simply uphold the ‘principle of im- 
munity for murder.” 

One is not at a loss to Haden and the upheaval caused 


‘in sedate Philadelphia by the publication of the Pro- 


fessor’s imprudent statements. Neither is one at a loss 
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to understand why Mr. O’Bolger, on sober consideration 
of possible consequences to himself, later disclaimed the 
charge of entertaining incendiary doctrine. It is no new 
vogue for men of his ilk brazenly to proclaim radical 
social principles only to recant their vicious phrases with 
a whimpering complaint that they are “misunderstood” 
when ordinary people cry out in horror against teach- 
ings which undermine the very fundamentals of social 
order. One is at a loss, however, to find satisfactory 
explanation of the conduct of the University trustees 
in their camparatively lenient handling of the offense. 
They, as well as Professor O’Bolger, should be mindful, 
as the Ledger sharply warns them, that “an instructor 
in a university represents not only his own folly; he is 
supposed to represent the university and the doctrines 
that it intends to teach the youth of the land. When an 
instructor speaks to his classes under the shield of the 
university he presumably has its stamp upon his utter- 
ances; and the general public can only regard with hor- 
ror the sort of teaching that tends directly to subvert 
the sacred institutions of society, which it is the true 
function of a university to maintain and strengthen.” 

Unhappily, this is not the first instance of the kind one 
has to lament in the recent history of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Three years ago, it will be remembered, 
Walter George Smith resigned from the board of trus- 
tees of the Pennsylvania institution, with which he had 
been honorably associated for eighteen years, because 
he could not sanction the views on marriage and divorce 
held by a professor in its Wharton School of Sociology. 
From Mr. Smith’s viewpoint, and it is the viewpoint of 
a reasonable mind, the university, by retaining Professor 
Lichtenberger in the Wharton School, gave its support 
to the opinions he inculcated in his classes. What these 
opinions were and are can be gathered from a brief para- 
graph contained in an address the Professor delivered 
before the American Sociological Society in its Atlantic 
City meeting four years ago: “Popular moral sentiment 
recognizes ‘worse evils than divorce, and has come not 
only to approve but to encourage the breaking of the 
conventional marriage tie rather than the crushing of 
the human spirit.” 


Is Portugal a Republic? 


The New York Tribune in a recent issue confesses 
to a feeling of disillusionment, disappointment and dis- 
couragement because the Portuguese Government pro- 
poses “to go into the gambling business in competition 
with Monaco in order to raise the needed revenue.” It 
laments, also, that the public accounts have been altered 
so as to conceal the deficit. “It had been supposed,” 
adds the editor, “that monarchical profligacy and ex- 
travagance had been responsible for the accumulation 
of debts, and that the advent of an honest, efficient and 
economical republic there would be a fiscal revolution 
for the better.” 


It is eminently proper to grieve over delinquencies of 
any kind, and to feel grief over shattered hopes, but 
how is it possible’ that any one who has followed the 
course of events in that unhappy country could have 


supposed for a moment that the freebooters who set up | 


the present travesty of a Government in Portugal were 
going to be honest, economical and efficient? Was the 


fact that they dubbed themselves republicans going to 


render them immune from profligacy and extravagance? 
As every one knows, the monarchy was corrupt, but not 
even Portugal was ever cursed with a government like 
the present one. 

Instead of looking favorably upon what is called the 
Republic of Portugal, or repining’ over its misdeeds be- 
cause it calls itself a republic, Americans should regard 
it with horror and resent its assumption of a name that 
we hold in honor. ; 

A republic is supposed to insure one’s right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Was there any 
regard for the life of its subjects in the bloody and 
sacrilegious orgies of its inauguration? Is there any 
regard now for liberty in a country where the noblest 
and most irreproachable men of the nation are flung 
like felons into jail or exile without a trial and at the 
whim of those who control the state? Is there liberty 
of any kind under a government which keeps five or six 
thousand priests and laymen lying in filthy and un- 
healthy prisons either on suspicion or trumpery charges 
of conspiracy? Is there any happiness where -the tem- 
porary rulers of a country throttle the religion of all its 
people, seize every cathedral, church, chapel, college and 


charitable institution and leave the commerce and in- 


dustry of the land in a condition that seems as if the 
plague had ravaged or war had wasted them? 

Republic or not, the political, social and economic con- 
ditions of Portugal could scarcely be worse than at the 
present time. Nor will any change of government bring 
any betterment. For the source of the evil is not to 
be sought for in its political system, but in the fact that 
the great secret organization which has Italy and France 
in its grasp has had more than its usual success in Por- 
tugal. Spain is announced as its next victim. How its 
triumphant progress is to be checked is among the se- 
crets of God. The ruin that it causes in national life 
may perhaps open the eyes of the unthinking. 


Unnoticed Benefactors 


A short obituary notice, hidden away in a corner of a 
New Orleans paper, may afford some food for thought 
to municipal researchers and others who are greatly ex- 
ercised about the religious administration of civic char- 
ities. Miss Caroline Lee, of Donaldsville, La., became 
a Sister of Charity sixty-three years ago, and during all 
that time devoted herself, as Sister Edridge, to charitable 
works, which, were. directly beneficial to her State and 
city. For fifty-six years continuously she ministered to 
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‘the children of the New Orleans Female Orphan Asylum, | hundred years between us and this disgraceful event to 
until her Master summoned her a week ago. He has condemn Luther.” Doubtless the reviewer means that 
‘been her only paymaster. Neither she nor any of the | the basis of the moral law may shift its moorings after 
“twelve sisters of the orphanage received salary or other | a century or two, and that what we condemn now might 
“compensation from the city for their personal services..| be worthy of commendation in Luther’s day. “Remem- 
‘Leaving out of consideration the value to the State of | ber,” continues the writer in the Transcript, “under our 
the moral influence exerted by Sister Edridge on her | laws Luther would have had no problem at all.” This is 
~wards, we may rate her service as worth at the very least | extremely interesting criticism, and shows a fine grasp 
‘ten dollars a week.. Even at so low an estimate this | of the subject of bigamy and divorce. But who, pray, 
one Sister saved to the community in the course of her | if not Luther, is responsible for the legalized bigamy 
life over thirty thousand dollars. Multiply this by the | euphemistically styled divorce in the Protestant world 
average number of Catholic workers, male and female, | to-day? 

-who rendered gratuitously similar services to the nation 
‘during her period of service, and the sum would go into M. Schollaert, the ex-Prime Minister of Belgium, has 
‘the billions. The additional value of the devotedness | brought a curious question before the og ee was 


-springing from consecrated service is beyond monetary | hooted in the streets after the collapse of his Cabinet. 
yreckoning. 
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This, he maintains, was an invasion of his rights as a 
Sister Edridge and her kind are the most munificent ; iti ; i i 
g private citizen. The other side claims that to forbid 


-of our national benefactors. Eliminate them, and their | such demonstrations would be to unduly restrict the 
-work would have to be performed under public manage- | popular right of disapproval of a government policy. It 
“ment at treble the expense; or it would be left undone, | looks as if Schollaert was more sensitive than the or- 
which would prove a still costlier experiment. The good | dinary politician. 

‘Sister went down into the grave, as she lived and 
wrought, untrumpeted. Such lives as hers may furnish 
subject for meditation these days of municipal research. 


6-6 - ———— 


Mr. Francis McCullagh, the correspondent in Tripoli 
of the London Daily News, the same writer who re- 
vealed to the world the awful occurrences connected 
with the Portuguese Revolution, has, unfortunately, 
lodged a complaint against a Franciscan Friar in Tri- 
poli for gross neglect of an Arab boy wounded in one 
of the battles and left on the road uncared for. It turns 
Sut to be a mere misunderstanding. McCullagh met the 
Friar, who was an old man of seventy-two, and com- 
mended the lad to his care. The conversation was in. 
French, which the Friar only partially understood, but, 
making out what was wanted, gave the required prom- 
ise. He got the wrong boy, and carried him off to the 
Franciscan Hospital. McCullagh, returning, found that 
his request had been apparently forgotten or neglected. 
Hence his anger and the accusation. The old Friar, 
however, says, “Mr. McCullagh had apparently plenty 
of money,” and he very pointedly asks, ‘why did not- 
he himself look after the boy?” 


o 


First hand information about what is going on in 
‘Turkey is given in the letter from the Rev. A. André, 
Superior of the Jesuit Mission at Adana, printed in 
this issue of Amertca. Father André, with wonderful 
energy and at the cost of many sacrifices, is restoring 
the ruins of the Catholic institutions in Adana. Having 
been superior of the Mission of Armenia, with headquar- 
ters at Constantinople, for nearly twenty years, he is an 
excellent authority on the near East. His opinions carry 
weight because they are unbiased, and his sympathies 
lean rather toward the preservation of the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire as less inimical to the ultimate inter- 
ests of the Catholic Faith. The Jesuit Fathers are doing 
wonderful work both in Armenia and Syria, in competi- 
tion with the powerful Protestant missions ; the latter are 
plentifully supplied with funds, whereas the finances of 
our missions have been severely depleted since the Adana 
-amassacres. They need and deserve the assistance of Cath- The United States Circuit Court, a part of the 
olics all over the world. Here is an excellent field for | judicial system established by the Judiciary act signed 
the generosity of the charitably inclined wealthy Catholics by President Washington, September 24, 1789, passed 
-in America. out of existence at the stroke of midnight, December 31. 
The bill abolishing the Court was signed by President 
Why should Dr. McGiffert in his life of Martin Luther Taft on March 3, 1911. Under the new Judiciary act 
-speak of the bigamous union which Luther sanctioned | the United States District Court has the original jurisdic- 
sn the case of the Landgrave of Hesse as “a disgraceful | tion in all Federal cases, except those belonging to the 
_affair” and “a lamentable want of moral discernment and | Commerce Court and the Court of Claims, at Washing- 
a singular lack of penetration and foresight?” A re- | ton, and the original jurisdiction of the United States 
viewer of Dr. McGiffert’s work referring in the Boston | Supreme Court under the Constitution. The act does 
Evening Transcript to this episode in the Reformer’s life | not affect the jurisdiction of the territorial courts in 
esays “it is easy for us with the safe distance of four | Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. 
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LITERATURE 


Le Purgatoire of Dante. By Mapame LA ComrTesse DE 
CuolseuL. Paris: Firmin Didot et Cie. 

This fascinating book is dedicated to her husband by his 
wife, as a “souvenir of the hours passed together in studying 
the divine poet.” What a noble pair of souls they must be, 
to spend their leisure time in such an intellectual and edify- 
ing manner; and how few married people follow their ex- 
ample! 

From beginning to end the work is a masterpiece of good 
writing, reliable erudition and correct taste. On every page 
we have mafked instances of the special ability of the noble 
authoress to explain the difficult passages of the poem. We 
detect even the evidence of gentle wit, of which her beloved 
associate was the butt. Thus at the end of the fifth canto, 
when the unfortunate Pia dei Tolomei asks Dante to remem- 
ber her when he returns to earth again, the authoress slyly 
adds: “The other spirits had not so much politeness.” The 
other spirits were males. 

But if one would do justice to the 380 pages of the book, 
he should quote from every one of them enlightening criti- 
cisms and explanations, many of them from the best living 
and dead commentators of the Comedy. Thus at the end 
of the sixth canto, which contains the famous and terrible 
denunciation of the City of Florence, so much praised by 
Macaulay, our authoress writes: “Scartazzini considers this 
apostrophe as the masterpiece of political satire.’ Scartaz- 
zini, whom she frequently quotes, is one of the best Italian 
commentators. She cites them frequently; knows Ozanam’s 
admirable criticism of the poem and the times contemporary 
with it, and quotes many passages from St. Thomas Aquinas, 
whose teaching Dante faithfully followed. She is also fa- 
miliar with the English commentators: Dr. Moore, Dean 
Church, Vernon, Plumptre, Symonds, and Longfellow, as 
with Fiorentino and Perez. She seems not to know the Ger- 
man critics of the poem, such as Volkmann, Kraus and the 
King of Saxony. Yet there is enough cited to give satisfac- 
tion to one who does not wish to be burdened with too much 
erudition, which often mars the pleasure of reading a book. 
Probably the best part of the Comtesse’s commentary is 
from the beginning of the twenty-eighth to the end of the 
thirty-third canto, which are the hardest to understand. 
In this part occurs the famous description of the 
procession of the Church through the ages. The idea 
of this description may have come to Dante from fre- 
quently witnessng in his native city the magnificent pro- 
cession of the “carracio” on festival days. In the account 
of the chariot drawn by the “Griffon,” a symbol of Christ, 
and its accompanying cavalcade, all the books of the Old 
and New Testament, all the virtues, moral and theological, 
the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, and all the writers of the 
inspired books take part. They are described with the cor- 
rectness of a great theologian and general scholar, and with 
a beauty, sublimity and power of imagination which place 
the divine Dante in the first place among the great poets 
of the world. His art has immortalized a little girl of nine 
years; and “when art,” says Ozanam, “thus knows how to 
crown its elect, what will God then not do for his?” (Oza- 
nam: Dante et la philosophie Chrétienne 4 XIle  siécle.) 
The translation and commentary explain every detail of 
these complex cantos, 

The Countess also vindicates Dante from false charges by 
simply giving the facts. He fell in love with Beatrice when 
she and she were children. But he never saw her after her 
marriage, and she died young. He married Gemma Donati, 
by whom he had seven children. The modern degenerate 


spirit regarding the size of families did not then pervade 
Italy, nor does it now. In exile, in 1314, he met “Gentueca’™” 
at Lucca, with whom his friendship was purely Platonic, 
He made the Jubilee at Rome, 1300, and gained all the In- 
dulgences. “He would never have been great if he had not 
repented,” says Ozanam. 

The attacks made on the Church by the three beasts: the 
eagle, the symbol of the persecutors—the pagan and other 
emperors; the fox, symbol of the heresies that disrupted 
the unity of faith, the common tie of Christendom; and the 
dragon of simony, subserviency and unchastity in the cen- 
turies immediately preceding Dante, are graphically ex- 
plained and described by our noble commentator. 

She likes to dwell on special and peculiar sayings of the 
poem, and makes their meaning plain to the unlearned 
reader. Here is an instance: “Learn that the arch of the 
chariot that the serpent has broken was and is no more, but 
let the guilty one know that the vengeance of God has no 
fear of soups.” This strange expression alludes to a super- 
stitious belief of the time. When a man killed another, it 
was thought that if the murderer could for nine continuous 
days eat or drink a soup on the grave of the murdered, he 
was safe from the vengeance of the relatives. Hence at 
Florence, when a man had been killed, his grave was. 
watched for nine days so that no soup could be eaten on it. 
Christ always avenges injury done to His spouse is the 
meaning of Dante’s words. 

This work is also good spiritual reading. It is generally 
said that the “Paradiso” is the finest part of the Divine Com- 
edy; but after reading the Comtesse’s commentary, which 
brings out all the mystic theology of the “Purgatory,” one 
feels like saying—to borrow a bit of a phrase from the 
eparadtso2—— ive Purgatory’ has the cry.” Dante said 
that of Giotto, where he also said, “Beatrice flew to God, 
and I followed her flight.” So may we all. 

We are glad to know that an American lady, who has 
already done good literary work, is going to translate “Le 
Purgatoire.” Henry A. Brann. 


The Wonders of Ireland. By P. W. Joycz, LL.D. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co.; Dublin: M. H. Gill and 
Son. 

Good Women of Erin. By 
Benziger Brothers. 

Dr. Joyce has written so many books—all of them learned, 
accurate and interesting—on Irish history, language, topog- 
taphy, social life, music, song, phrase, fable and romance, 
that we thought even his encyclopedic lore was exhausted: 
hence a fresh and vigorous work by this youthful octogen- 
arian on the historic, legendary and archeological marvels 
of Ireland is in itself a “Wonder.” The “Wonders” are 
taken from the Book of Ballymote and other Irish MSS., 
and from the “Wonders of Ireland” in “Kings Skuggio” or 
“The Royal Mirror,” written in the Norse language about 
1250 A. D. They are thirty-six in number, but Dr, Joyce 
adds several of his own that are just as wonderful; also 
brief lives of St. Patrick, St. Brigid and St. Columbkille, 
and three fine stories, written in his youth, which reproduce 
the-speech and customs of the Limerick peasantry of sixty 
years ago. A valuable paper identifying “Spenser’s Irish Rivers” 
proves the much discussed “Molanna” to be the Beheena, which 
flows from the Galtees into the Funsheon at Kilbeheny, where 
both “in one fair river spread.” The preface, like the book, is 
unique: “This little book needs no preface.” He is also quite 
correct in his forecast that the reader will come to the conclusion 
“that for Wonders—or Mirabilia, as they are called in Latin 
—no other country in Europe was fit to hold a candle to 
Ireland.” We would add that for exposition of his coun- 
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try’s classic glories no writer in Ireland, or elsewhere, can 
“hold a candle to” Dr. Joyce. 

The discriminating reader of the “Good Women of Erin” 
will gather that not hundreds of Dr. Joyces can exhaust the 
glories of Ireland. There are fourteen of them, all of an- 
cient Ireland, ‘and if any one wants a compilation that is as 
edifying as Alban Butler, and more thrilling than “the best 
seller,’ this is his book. The persons and incidents are 
historical, but Miss Dease, knowing how to make use of 
the richness of naive simplicity in the days before even 
good peopfe were forced to acquire self-consciousness, has 
invested them with more than the charm of romance. 
most instructive and edifying “Good Men of Erin” will have 
to make “place aux dames,” and we trust she will give us 
many more installments of both. 

Both books are well printed and handsomely bound, and 
Miss Dease’s is finely illustrated. The only illustration of 
Dr. Joyce’s “Wonders” is the frontispiece, his own photo- 
graph, Taken at eighty-four, it looks like a strong, orig- 
inal character of fifty, and hence may be classed as the 
+thirty-seventh “Wonder.” M. K. 


The Brownings. Their Life and Art. 
anc. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

This author is a tireless maker of books. To the sixteen 
volumes Miss Whiting has already published she has now 
added a biographical appreciation of Robert Browning and 
his wife. The book is sympathetically written and finely 
illustrated, but does not add much to our knowledge of the 
two poets, and is too full of feminine raptures to be consid- 
sered a very critical work. The gifted couple of whom Miss 
Whiting writes brought from England a keen eye for what 
was beautiful in Italian life and art, yet never rid them- 
selves of that distrust of the Church which is common 
-among the British middle classes. Consequently, many of 
Robert Browning’s poems will assist, unhappily, in perpetu- 
ating the Protestant tradition, while the glamor of romance 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning has thrown over the act of 
brigandage that created the “Roman Question” will help to 
keep numerous admirers of hers from understanding the 
‘Pope’s position. 

Miss Whiting takes care to make prominent in her narra- 
tive all Americans who were acquainted or intimate with 
‘the Brownings, and gives her readers many personal remi- 
niscences of the two poets that she had from their son, 
Robert Barrett Browning, the well-known artist. Among 
‘the amusing anecdotes in the book is one about a Chinese 
ambassador, who called on Browning and said through an 
interpreter: “I am a distinguished poet in my country, as 
you are in yours.” “What is the character of your Excel- 
‘lency’s poetry?” asked Browning. “Chiefly poetical enig- 
mas.” “I salute you as a brother,” said the author of “Sor- 
dello,” grasping the ambassador’s hand. Witty, too, was 
the inscription written on a set of the poet’s own books of 
which three Browning Clubs made him a present on his 
seventieth birthday: “These members, having ascertained 
‘that the works of a great modern poet are never in Robert 
Browning’s house, beg him to accept a set of these works, 


which they assure him will be found worthy of his most 
W. D. 


By Lian Wuit- 


-serious attention.” 


Grundrisz der Wohnungsfrage und Wohnungspolitik. Von 
‘Dr. Evucen Jaecer, M. Gladbach. Volksvereins-Verlag. 
“Preis, 1 mark. 

A scholarly and practical study of a particular phase of 
‘the social question is offered us by a member of the Reichs- 
-tag and of the Bavarian Chamber of Deputies, Dr. Eugen 


Hen 


Jaeger. The housing problem has nowhere received greater 
consideration and met with more satisfactory results than 
in Germany. This was one of the facts which impressed 
itself most strongly upon Edison. We may well, therefore, 
give special attention to the volume before us as containing 
the application of the most modern principles. The author 
does not confine himself to the hygienic and financial ques- 
tions, which he deals with in the first part; but likewise 
considers the important political aspects of a problem which 
we too must face in our own country. The work of organ- 
ization in this particular field of social activity is not for- 


gotten. It was one of the last projects which engaged the 
attention of Bishop Ketteler. The book is timely and valu- 
able, 
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The Great Days of Northumbria. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 

This is a polemical work. Its attack is directed against 
the Catholic Church, and the means employed is the exalta- 
tion of Jona. It patronizes Venerable Bede; tells us that 
“the Church of Rome has never seen fit to award the supreme 
honor of canonization to him,’ and seems to confound his 
title of Venerable with that given to persons whose cause 
has been introduced at Rome. Some may call this modern 
scholarship, but it does not agree with what the whole 
Church reads in the office on May 27, the feast of Venerable 
Bede, Confessor and Doctor. The book has a low opinion, of 
course, of St. Wilfrid, which it expresses somewhat flip- 
pantly. Its value may be judged from the fact that its au- 
thor confides greatly in the authority of Dr. Browne, Bishop 
of Bristol in the Church of England. 


By J. Travis Mitts. 


Life of Madame de la Rochejaquelein. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Maxwett-Scott. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 

The heroine of this book is called by the name she bore 
during the greater part of her life, the name by which she 
was known to persons still living; but during the period with 
which chiefly the book is concerned she was Madame de 
Lescure. She was born at Versailles in 1772. Her parents, 
the Marquis and Marchioness de Donnissan, her grandpar- 
ents and her near relations held posts in the court and seem 
to have been of the type of the court nobility. Her father 
and mother arranged a marriage for her with her cousin, 
the Marquis de Lescure, while she was yet an infant; but 
certain changes of fortune changed their plans, and she was 
betrothed at fifteen to the Count de Montmorin, a boy of 
fourteen. They sympathized with Cardinal de Rohan in his 
troubles over the diamond necklace, and had dealings on 
their own account with Cagliostro. When the States-General 
met they were properly nice to its properly nice members; 
understood as little as anybody else what tremendous things . 
were contained in the demand of the tiers-état; danced gaily 
while the Paris mob was attacking the Bastille; and when 
that mob reached Versailles showed, like the rest of the 
court, the stuff of which French nobles were made. 

Madame de Donnissan’s health was failing, and Madame 
Victoire, the King’s aunt, to whose household she belonged, 
allowed her to retire into the country, where, in 1791, the de 
Montmorin marriage having fallen through, that originally 
arranged between our heroine and the Marquis de Lescure 
took place. M. de Lescure was deep in the Royalist coun- 
sels. He took his bride to’ Paris, where they remained at 
the Queen’s command, until the attack on the Tuileries, in 
August, 1792. They then escaped in disguise under the pro- 
tection of a Revolutionary Commissary of Police, who had 
been M. de Lescure’s tutor, to take their part in the wars of 
La Vendée. 
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La Vendée, one of the most glorious pages in French his- 
tory, showed to what heights of heroism the men and women 
of France, the people no less than the nobles, could rise in 
defence of their religion and their king, and to it is given 
the greatest part of this deeply interesting book. As it is 
viewed in the light of the heroine’s memoirs, we hear little 
of the mismanagement of campaigns, inevitable, perhaps, 
under the circumstances, but, thanks to these memoirs, its 
heroes live again for our edification. We see de Bonchamps, 
Henri de la Rochejaquelein, of the nobility, and Cathelineau, 
of the people, laying down their lives for the good cause; 
we see troops of peasants going gladly to the death, crying: 
“We go to heaven because we die for God and the King”; 
we accompany Madame de Lescure, who followed her hus- 
band in the field until he too perished. 

His widow, when more peaceful times came, wished to de- 
vote herself and her fortune to the relief of the Vendean 
sufferers from the war. Her family, however, would not 
hear of it, and, in compliance with their wishes, she married 
Louis de la Rochejaquelein, brother of thé heroic Henri. 
With him she lived happily in the fear of God, a striking 
example of the excellence of the French mode of settling 
marriages, until the Hundred Days, when he, too, fell fight- 
ing for his sovereign. The Revolution of 1830 claimed her 
eldest son, who, having taken up arms for the flag of the 
lilies, had to go into exile, and died in 1833 for the Legitimist 
cause in Portugal. 

The world has changed greatly since Madame de la Roche- 
jaquelein passed away in 1857; and as we close her life we 
ask ourselves whether the present generation would give 
martyrs in the cause of loyalty. If it would not, what is the 
reason? No doubt the kings themselves are not a little to 
blame. All who know anything, know how the Carlist war 
ended so pitifully in 1876. But, on the other hand, to find 
the full cause one must look to the ideas prevalent to-day. 
A zeal for peace that means a policy of Laissez faire is not 
entirely admirable. 

Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, who has already given us admirable 
books, was led, no doubt, to undertake this, which we recom- 
mend most earnestly, by her famous great-grandfather’s ad- 
miration for its heroine. It is a pity that so large a list of 
errata should indicate careless editing. To that list must 
be added “Kleber” for “Kléber,’ “Fructador” for “Fructi- 
dor’ and “de Suffrein” for de Suffren.” Ee Wie 


In an article on “Ruskin and the Church” in last week’s 
AMERICA it was stated that “a divorce followed” that author’s 
union with Miss Grey. The marriage, however, to speak 
more correctly, was annulled, the contract being declared 
void from the beginning. 
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EDUCATION 


One is puzzled to know just what lesson the /ndependent 
wishes to teach by its editorial in the January 11 issue on “The 
Tamagami Tenderfoot,” It pities “the thousands of tenderfoot 
investors who have contributed $3,000,000, more or less, to the- 
literary and academic exploitation of Canadian resources.” It 
admits, too, “it is deplorable in the extreme that men of such 
ancestry and social standing as Julian Hawthorne and Josiah 
Quincy should be compromised by the inordinate desire of in-- 
experienced investors to get rich quick.” But it is not easy to 
determine what means precisely it would have used to avoid 
the unfortunate outcome of seeing men of old Puritan stock 
and of Harvard University training indicted in a Federal court 
for conspiring to defraud and fraudulent use of the mails». Two 
paragraphs the editorial does contain that are luminous; and 
appearing as they do in a magazine of the Independent’s well- 
known bias, it may be well to hold them in mind for other 
occasions. 

* * * 

“Tt is plain,” says the Independent, “that education in Americe 
has not accomplished all that we have a right to demand of it. 
It should not be possible for children to get through all the 
grades of the public schools—and the Sunday schools—and be- 
come themselves instructors of youth and leaders of the literary 
element in ladies’ clubs, with minds and characters so little dis- 
ciplined that they can by thousands be led astray by such 
crudely sensational fiction as Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s abhorrent 
story of ‘The Secret of Solomon’ .” “No, “the case is 
clear, and it is a sorry business,” the editorial continues. “Amer- 
ican education is a pretentious thing. It is portentously organ- 
ized and it costs a great deal of money. But for some reason 
or other it is not delivering the goods. It permits youth to strug— 
gle through its labyrinthine curricula and grades, and when they 
are through and out to mistake ‘The Secret of Solomon’ for a 
true account of how to get something for nothing. Then their 
lives are embittered by failure, and, worse than all, their folly 
and ignorance tempt their fellow-men really to get something 
for nothing, including now and then an indictment.” 

* * * 


The Independent has never deemed it necessary to use its in- 
fluence to further religious education. Yet it has not lacked 
evidence, were it minded to accept evidence, of the fruitful source 
of deplorable happenings such as its editorial describes. Un- 
less the child has been taught to regulate its desires and the 
movements of its will by the dictates of right’ reason and the 
judgments of a sound conscience, the man will subordinate 
righteousness to the prosecution of his personal purposes. He 
may as a result of his training have acquired certain qualities. 
undoubtedly worth acquiring ;—he may have developed unerring 
sagacity to apprehend a remote and materially valuable end, 
he may have become skilled in adapting means to its attainment, 
together with energy and despatch in their use, but without an 
inward sense of probity to rule and control his conduct in the 
employment of the natural and human agencies which he man- 
ipulates, these qualities become the forces through which all that 
is finest within him grows coarse. Yes, as the Independent 
affirms, “there are less drastic ways of shielding unfortunates 
among us from mental and moral—and, incidentally, economic 
—ruin, and the way should be found” and, we may add, should 
be used. 


x 


Death came ‘with unexpected suddenness on January 8 to one 
whose theories regarding the futility of higher schooling had 
spread his reputation over the whole country. Mr. Richard T. 
Crane, whose pamphlet on “The Demoralization of College Life,” 
a report of an imvestigation he had caused to be made at Har- 
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vard, attracted wide attention last September, had just released 
for publication another statement dealing specifically with the 
University of Illinois and based on investigations he had been 
making, personally, for weeks, when death overtook him. Mr. 
Crane’s opposition to college training was an obsession difficult 
to explain in éne who is recognized as a particularly fine ex- 
ample of the American type which uses brains, determination, 
and physical vigor to build up a fortune, attain distinction, and 
acquire authority. In his intemperate opposition to higher school 
training he seemed to lose all sense of the hard-headed prudence 
which markéd his career as a man of affairs. “The farther I 
go into this education question,” he says in the article censuring 
. the State University as useless—an article that was set in type 
as its author lay dying,—“the more firmly am I convinced that 
-I was right when I took the ground some time ago that this 
university, as well as others, ought to be burned down, and that 
the money spent on them should be expended where it would do 
some good.” 
* * * 

Mr. Crane was well known not alone for his opposition to 
higher education, however. The Chicago Tribune says editor- 
ially : ; 

“His services to the public were numerous. The most con- 
spicuous was not found in his opposition to universities and 
training schools, His own experience had prepared him to assess 
lightly the calde of certain kinds of education, and his observa- 
tion strengthened his belief that time was wasted and money 
misapplied in modern schools. He supported his theories so 
vigorously as to spread his reputation over the country. His op- 
position to educational methods may have brought some benefits 
to educators, but this was not Mr. Crane’s greatest service. He 
was most useful as a citizen of Chicago, contributing to its 
progress and prosperity.” 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger of January 12, in an editorial 
headed “Incitement to Murder,” administers a stinging rebuke 
to Dr. Thomas T. O’Bolger, instructor in English composition 
and journalism in the University of Pennsylvania, who, it is said, 
lauded the McNamara brothers as “heroes” before his journal- 
istic class, and likened their deeds in Los Angeles to the Boston 
Tea Party and the revolt of the American Colonies, 

“Tf,” says the Ledger, “Mr. O’Bolger is seeking through his 
teachings, which incite to murder, some form of martyrdom at 
the hands of the University the authorities ought to meet his 
wishes instantly and dismiss him. If, as+seems likely, he is 
simply so thoughtless that he does not himself fully realize the 
enormity of his act nor the criminal viciousness of the doctrine 
that he is inculcating in the name of a seat of learning, he 
should be immediately thrust from the University as unfit for 
serious duties. Mr. O’Bolger may imagine that he is discussing 
socialism or trades unionism or economic and social tendencies ; 
he is mistaken; he is teaching the lowest and most cowardly 
forms of assassination and murder. The penalty should be more 
drastic than resolutions of rebuke, however humiliating in sub- 
stance or stinging in effect.” 

* * * 

The last sentence suggests a reference to the action of the 
trustees of the University, who, when the strange comments of 
the English teacher had been brought to their notice, hurriedly 
called a special meeting to take action regarding them. In a 
set of resolutions adopted by the trustees Mr. O’Bolger’s state- 
ments were characterized as “i11-judged and unseemly utterances,” 
and Provost Smith was instructed to have another representative 
of the University lecture to the class, “who shall clearly set 
before them the principles applicable to the McNamara case.’ 

The resolutions affirm, too, that while “academic liberty of 
speech is recognized at the University of Pennsylvania as es- 
sential to the very existence of an institution of learning, still 


neither in the class room nor elsewhere is liberty to be confused 
with license, nor can academic freedom be pleaded as a justifi- 
cation for the approval of what the criminal law condemns.” 
The sentiment is fair enough, but one is minded of the old saw 
that speaks of the folly of locking the stable after the horse 
is stolen. Mr. O’Bolger’s antecedents ought to have warned the 
trustees of the quality of the instruction likely to be imparted 
by him to his classes. Doctor O’Bolger, said to be one of the 
“popular” lecturers in the institution now disgraced by his vicious 
talk, is an ultra Socialist, and one of Bernard Shaw’s close 
friends. Surely it were no difficult matter to forecast the char- 
acter of the principles he would likely stand for. Meantime, 
and this is a point Christian men and women should not over- 
look, the University of whose faculty Mr. O’Bolger has been 
for some years an honored member, is on the accepted list of 
the Carnegie Fund for the Advancement of Learning. It may 
not, therefore, permit the formal teaching of religious truth 
by any one of its professors, even as an antidote to the poison 
Mr. O’Bolger was allowed freely to administer. 
Mea Oe 


ECONOMICS 


Trite sayings become so, because they are generally, if not 
universally, true. “History repeats itself’ is such a saying; and 
we shall see an example of it. The Thames Iron Works and 
Shipbuilding Company, famous for upwards of seventy years, 
has fallen into difficulties. It employed thousands of hands; and 
to keep them at work its officials brought strong influence to 
induce the Government to give it the building of two cruisers 
without reference to the tenders that had been sent in. The 
temptation was strong. Were it not for the workingman’s vote 
the government would hold hardly a metropolitan constituency. 
Still the temptation was withstood; indeed to yield was morally 
impossible. The Thames Company had offered to build the ships 
in question for £312,000 apiece: of the tenders from the Tyne, 
the Clyde and other places in the north, the lowest was £280,000 
apiece. Hence, even though the London company should have 
cut its tender down to absolute cost, there would have been a 
difference of at least £40,000 in favor of northern rivals. There 
would have been trouble in Parliament had the Government 
made a present of this sum to London workmen. And now the 
voice of lamentation is heard over the departure of shipbuilding 
from the Thames. 

A century ago the same cry was heard: “The yards must be 
closed and their workmen discharged because the industry which 
had been the pride of the Thames for generations was being 
sacrificed.” The difficulty to-day lies in the higher wage and the 
shorter hours imposed upon the London builders by their work- 
men, rather than their distance from the supply of material, 
steel; though this, too, has its influence. A hundred years ago 
the first two causes were unknown. Workmen took what wages 
were given them according to the law of supply and demand, 
and, under the same law, they worked as long as they were bid; 
for to organize with regard to such things was, in the eye 
of the law, conspiracy punishable with a good long term of hard 
labor. The trouble then came from lack of material, British 
oak. The poet sang of Britannia: 

“With thunders from her native oak 

She quells the floods below”; 
but the great number of ships of the line built during the long 
wars just ended, had made shocking inroads on the supply of 
timber. The Thames shipwrights, therefore, had been building 
with young timber, with green timber, with any timber they 
could get to hold together, and had been reducing frames in a 
shameful manner. Consequently, after two years’ service, ships 
had to be put out of commission and repaired at an expense ex- 
ceeding sometimes their first cost. In this state of affairs the 
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East India Company began to build of teak in India ships 
vastly superior to the jerry-built ships of the Thames, and the 
Thames builders saw, as they thought, ruin impending. 

They began to clamor for protection. They demanded the 
enforcing of the old navigation laws which had done so much 
to alienate the American colonies. They foretold the wholesale 
emigration of British shipwrights to the Continent and even to 
India itself, and prophesied that when the next war should 
come, bringing with it the need of ships, there would be nobody 
in England to build them. They denied flatly that the supply 
of oak was insufficient, and collected extraordinary statistics to 
show that there was available more than four times the quantity 
the surveyor of a Parliamentary Commission had found. They 
brought witnesses to prove that a serviceable oak tree could 
be grown on land only 20 feet square, and that an acre could 
produce over 100 such trees, which would be ready for the axe 
in fifty years. 

But the shipbuilding of London did not perish. One of the 
most patent facts of economics is the immense difficulty of de- 
stroying established centres of trade. To do so requires an 
attack as vigorous as that of a relentless enemy who in time of 
war determines to raze a fortress to the ground. The East In- 
dia Company might build its ships at Bombay: the British 
merchant went to the yard under his eye, where he could watch 
his vessel grow under the builder’s hand. Teak and other tim- 
ber was brought to the London yards, where the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, more than twenty years after the promised ruin, had 
the first steamer to navigate the Pacific built of teak imported 
from India. Of course there is a great difference between India 
as a rival of the Thames a hundred years ago, and the Tyne 
and the Clyde as its rivals to-day. Nevertheless, we are not 
quite convinced that shipbuilding on the Thames is at an end; 
and the constant disputes between builders and men in the 
northern yards encourages us to believe that a gradual reduction 
of conditions in north and south to a common level, will remove 
the hour of ruin far away. EUs 


SCIENCE 


Writing to the Western Watchman, “W. A. D., St. Louis Uni- 
versity,” pays a well merited tribute to an eminent scientist whose 
personality and accomplishments are too little known to the 
general public. 

“The fortunes of war have played some singular tricks with 
the career of Father José Algué of the Society of Jesus,” he 
says. “As a result of our victory over Spain, he found himself 
deprived of his Spanish citizenship and at present, in accord- 
ance with a request presented by the Philippine Commission, 
Congress has under consideration an act whereby he will be 
enrolled among the citizens of our own country. 

“Before our agreement with Spain, Father Algué had rendered 
himself invaluable to the Spanish government of the Philippines 
by his splendid work in the Observatory at Manila. The im- 
portance of this post is not easily comprehended by us Amer- 
icans. It means a great deal in the Philippines, where typhoons, 
monsoons, earthquakes, and other violent disturbances are of 
familiar experience. By careful observance of the phenomena 
connected with these terrible havoc-makers, Father Algué has 
reduced them to a science, and is able to foretell their coming 
and their paths with great accuracy. He watches untiringly for 
the first indications of danger; then up goes the warning signal 
on the Manila Observatory and, when that signal appears, no 
captain dare take his ship out of the harbor. 

“Neighboring ports likewise have the advantage of Father 
Algué’s prognostications, and have learned how prudent it is 
to act upon them. Sometimes the warning has been suffered to 
pass unheeded, but the result forbids the repetition of the folly. 
A case in point is the recent Taal volcanic calamity, where 2,000 


people perished miserably. The list of fatalities would have 
been considerably curtailed, if not wiped out, had the people 
listened to the warning voice from Manila. Hong Kong had 
a somewhat similar woeful experience, when, some years ago, 
Father Algué gave ample notification of an approaching tidal 
wave; little attention was paid to his prediction, and the con- 
sequence was the terrible disaster in which thousands of Euro- 
peans and Chinese lost their lives. 

“Besides the inestimable work he has done in saving life and 
property, Father Algué has proved himself a progressive scientist. 
To him the scientific world owes the bulk of its information re- 
garding the Philippines. With his clerical associates he has in- 
vented or improved many instruments of great value in meteoro- 
logical investigations. : 

“During the Spanish war, Father Algué was in a unique 
position. While Admiral Dewey’s fleet was blockading the harbor 
of Manila and the combined American and Filipino forces were 
investing the city, he remained unflinchingly at his post despite 
the singing bullets and bursting shells which at intervals disturbed 
the scientific quiet of the Observatory grounds. When Uncle 
Sam had triumphed and the other Spanish officials sailed away, 
he and his staff quietly continued their labors for the benefit 
of humanity and the advancement of science. He was soon ap- 
pointed Director of the Philippine Weather Bureau and has 
since held that important post. By his zeal, efficiency and affa- 
bility the learned Jesuit has gained the respect and esteem of 
every American from the governor general down, and has con- 
tributed not a little to create more cordial relations between 
the resident Spaniards and the Americans. Father Algué was 
in St. Louis, the guest of the University, for some months at 
the time of the World’s Fair. He had done much towards the 
planning of the very complete Philippines exhibit here on 
that occasion. 

“But by accepting an official position under Uncle Sam, Father 
Algué forfeited his Spanish citizenship. H'e has become in some 
ways similar to Edward: Everett Hale’s famous ‘Man Without 
a Country.” The Philippines Commission has recognized his 
perfect right to recognition by the government which he has 
served so well, and in Resolution No. 52 has lately requested 
Congress to pass an act conferring American citizenship on 
Father José Algué, S.J.” 


PERSONAL 


His Eminence Cardinal Farley announces that the Holy Father, 
on his recommendation, has‘ bestowed the following honors to 
signalize the elevation of the Archbishop of New York to the 
cardinalate. The rank of domestic prelate with the title of Mon- 
signor has been bestowed upon the following priests: The Very: 
Rev. Dean Lings, Yonkers; the Rev. John J. Kean, the Rev. 
Matthew A. Taylor, New York; :the Very Rev. Dean R. L. 
Burstell, D.D., Rondout; the Rev. John J. Dunn, Director of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith; the Rev. Ghirardo 
Ferrante, canonist of the Cathedral; the Rev. Charles R. Corley, 
Yonkers; the Rev, Francis P. McNichol, Pelham, and the Rey. 
Charles A. Cassidy, New Brighton, S. I. 

The decoration of Knight of St. Gregory upon James Butler, 
John B. Manning and John F. O’Rourke, of New York, and the 
title of Countess on Miss Georgine Iselin, of New Rochelle. 


Edward L. Hearn, former Supreme Knight of the Knights of 
Columbus, has been invested by the Holy Father, Pope, Pius X, 
with the Order of St. Sylvester. The Order of St. Sylvester was 
formerly known as the “Militia of the Golden Spur.” It was re- 
organized by Pope Pius X in 1905. 


Monsignor O’Hern, the vice-rector of the American College, 
has brought from*Rome the pallium for the Archbishop of Phila- 
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delphia and the Archbishop of Dubuque. On thé personal nomi- 
nation of Cardinal Bisleti, just before he retired from the office 
of Major-domo to the Vatican, the Holy Father made Father 
O’Hern one of his private chamberlains, thus giving him the 
title of monsignore and ranking him with the other vice-rectors 
of the pontificdl colleges in Rome, all of whom share that dis- 
tinction. ; 


The Very Rev. Albert Lacombe, O.M.I., Vicar-General of 
the Diocese of St. Albert, Canada, will celebrate his eighty- 
fifth birthday on February 28. The son of a Quebec habitant, 
Father Lacombe was ordained a priest of the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate in 1849, henceforth devoting himself to 
the evangélizing of the Canadian Northwest. When he first 
entered that “Great Lone Land” which to-day is one of the 
world’s greatest granaries, Winnipeg was a fortified trading- 
post known as Fort Garry, Edmonton a depot of the fur 
trade, Calgary a frontier police post. Father Lacombe be- 
came the knight-errant of Christianity upon the plains which 
the Indian and the buffalo inhabited unhindered, but which 
to-day are studded with cities and intersected by railways. 
He is the living link between the present and the old heroic 
days of missionary enterprise in Canada. For sixty years 
his life was more closely identified than any other living 
man’s with the colonization and development of the Canadian 
Northwest. Sir William Butler, the author of the “Great 
Lone Land,” describes how Father Lacombe “lived with the 
Blackfoot and the Crow Indians for many years, sharing 
their food and their fortunes and the evangelizing dangers 
of their lives.” 


Sun Yat-sen, the leader of the Young China movement, and 
recently proclaimed President of the Provisional Government, 
was born in Honolulu, about 1862, where his father was an agent 
of a Christian Mission. He was brought up in a missionary 
school and is himself a Christian. An old friend of his, writing 
in the Daily Graphic, describes Sun Yat-sen as “the best educated, 
the most enlightened, and the broadest-minded man in China to- 
day.” Sun Yat-sen “has been learning in every civilized country 
in the world for the last twenty years, gradually absorbing all 
that is best in Europe and America.’ He studied medicine at 
the Hong Kong College, taking his diploma in 1892. Sun Yat- 
sen practiced his profession in Canton, where he came into touch 
with the Young China movement, and in 1895 launched a plot to 
seize Canton, The plans were betrayed and fifteen of the Young 
China party were beheaded. Sun Yat-sen alone escaped. He left 
the country in disguise and went to England to study Western 
methods. A price of $50,000 was put on his head by the Chinese 
Government. In 1896 he was kidnapped in England and held a 
prisoner in the Chinese Legation in London. Lord Salisbury 
took the view that the British Goverment could not tolerate the 
kidnapping of political offenders, that an affront had been offered 
to the British Government, and that Sun Yat-sen must be re- 
leased. During the next few years Sun Yat-sen traveled exten- 
sively and built up an astonishing organization which has been 
revealed by the success of the rebellion so far. A political 
treatise by him was published and widely. read in China, and the 
Government increased the price on his head to $180,000. 


Press reports announce that the Holy Father has ratified the 
decision of the Consistorial Congregation presented* by Cardinal 
De Lai appointing the Right Rev. Dennis J. O’Connell, auxiliary 
Bishop of San Francisco, as Bishop of Richmond, Va., in succes- 
sion to the Right Rev, Augustine Van De Vyver, and the Rev. 
Patrick McGovern as Bishop of Cheyenne, succeeding the Most 
Rev. James J. Keane, promoted to the Archbishopric of Du- 


buque. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


His Eminence Cardinal Fartey, to show his great interest in the 
work of the Laymen’s League for Social Studies, has consented 
to preside at the lecture of the Rev. Bernard Vaughan, S.J., on 
“Some Dangers that Threaten Society,” which will be delivered 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of January 31. 


Two Australian newspapers recently made the amende honor- 
able for publishing misstatements as to the mortality rate of a 
foundling asylum under the care of the Sisters of Mercy of 
Australia. The charges drew forth a vigorous protest from 
Archbishop Kelly, of Sydney. “It is high time that our Catholic 
charities found some protection, not only among Catholics them- 
selves, but in the whole body of the community,” said his Grace. 
“Tt is time that all Australians would recognize,” he added, 
“that there can be no justification for attacking charities. Such 
attacks are the acts of madmen, of bigots, of men who will 
not open their eyes to see, of men who will not admit what 
they do see. We have these attacks made from time to time, 
and one recently upon the excellent institution at Waitara, 
where the Sisters of Mercy care for the foundlings. The false- 
hood that underlies these attacks is evidenced by the subsequent 
apologies. No justification, no attempt at justification—a with- 
drawal and an apology! Meantime, these good nuns, who have 
given themselves to God, not for the purpose of instituting 
law-suits, but for the purpose of saying their prayers in recol- 
lection and enjoying community life, are defamed until they 
set the machinery of the law in motion. Now, public opinion 
should inflict a penalty upon the organs of these attacks. We 
must only pity the poor people who make them, for they are 
really to be pitied for their blindness and for their unwilling- 
ness to admit the truth. For these failings we cannot account. 
Human nature is human nature, and there will always be weeds 
in society. I do not speak in a condemnatory tone of any 
individual, but when indivduals repeatedly state what is untrue, 
and on these untrue. statements challenge public opinion to come 
forward and suppress or penalize institutions that are working 
for the public good, it is high time for the public to say, ‘This is 
a disgrace to Australia.” 


Right Rev. Dr, Naughton, late President of St. Muredach’s 
College and Diocesan Administrator, was consecrated Bishop of 
Killala, County Mayo, at the Ballina Cathedral, January 8, by 
Most Rev. Dr. Healy, Archbishop of Tuam. The people of Bal- 
lina, his native parish, presented the new prelate with a purse 
which paid off the debt of the Cathedral, and he also received 
addresses and gifts from all the public bodies and the educa- 
tional, religious, industrial and political organizations of the dio- 
cese. The leading Protestants joined in the tribute. Mgr. 
Mannix, President of Maynooth, in paying tribute to the prelate, 
emphasized the strong faith and moral purity that prevailed in 
his diocese, and the bishop added that religion, harmony and 
love of peace flourished in Mayo, and that the administrative 
capacity, sense of duty, and general ability displayed by the 
County Council showed them capable of grappling with the prob- 
lems of self-government, which was fortunately in their grasp. 
The other bishops of Connaught present spoke in the same 
strain. Dr. Healy said Bishop Naughton was selected by the 
pastors of the diocese and the bishops of his province, but if 
the people had a voice in the matter the choice would have been 
the same. He was a worthy successor of St, Muredach. 


A delicate question has arisen, as we learn from an exchange, 
between the Italian Government and Cardinal Fischer, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne. His Eminence is Cardinal Priest of the title 
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of SS. Nereus and Achilles, a small but very beautiful church, 
which the Italian Government determined to seize and convert 
into a museum. But when their employees appeared and de- 
manded the keys of the church, those in charge of the sacred 
edifice declined to give them up unless duly authorized by Car- 
dinal Fischer, in whose care the building had been placed. As 
soon as the Cardinal had learned of the attempt to interfere 
with his titular church, he laid the matter before the German 
imperial chancery or secretariate of State, which informed the 
German ambassador to the Piedmontese Government that its in- 
tention was to protect the rights of Cardinal Fischer. Thus did 
German Lutherans prevent Italian Catholics from desecrating 
a Catholic house of worship. 


The Administrators of the Carnegie Hero Fund have awarded 
a gold medal and 1,000 francs to the Abbé Richard, who, on Sep- 
tember 27, rescued several of his fellow-passengers when a motor 
omnibus fell into the Seine. 


In a sermon preached at the Cathedral of Adelaide, South 
Australia, in the presence of the Irish envoys, the Rev. Father 
Barrett, O.P., spoke eloquently of the progress of the Church 
in many lands, especially in Australia and America, and pointed 
with pride to the eminence attained by the children of the Gael 
in the United States. “In the free Republic of the West,” he 
said, “they have built up a splendid Church, strong in apostolic 
faith and charity, linked *indissolubly with the Rock of Peter; 
and at the head of its vigorous hierarchy are three prelates 
honored of Rome, robed in ‘the purple dye of empire and of 
martyrdom’—and all three are sons of Erin. And here ‘neath 
the Southern Cross has not the mustard seed grown into a 
goodly tree? That men might easily recognize her identity with 
the primitive Christian Church, Providence has accorded her 
a two-fold privilege. The Catholic Church was persecuted here 
at her inception, and she is calumniated still. In spite of these 
(or is it in virtue of them?) she is expanding rapidly, and she 
offers to our separate bréthren a much-needed object-lesson in 
unity of faith, of worship, and of government.” 


In 1908, the Rev: W. Firminger discovered in St. Paul's 
Cathedral Library, bea a manuscript by Father Anthony 
Monserrate, S.J., entitled ‘““Mongolice Legationis Commentarius.”’ 
At the time of the announcement of the discovery in the Cal- 
cutta dailies, the full value of the find was not suspected. The 
historical importance of the manuscript is set forth in a paper 
read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, December 7, 1911, 
by the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., and reprinted in the Catholic Herald 
of India. The discovered treasure is an account of the first 
Jesuit Mission to Akbar (1580-1583), under Blessed Ru- 
dolph Acquiva, who, with his companions, was recently en- 
rolled by Rome in the catalogue of the martyrs. It constitutes 
the earliest account of Northern India by a European since the 
days of Vasco de Gama. The story of the first Christian mis- 
sion in Northern India is given in detail in 300 pages, more 
than 100 of which are consecrated to the history of Akbar’s 
campaign against Kabul, in 1581-82, a subject which the Mo- 
hammedan historians dismiss in two or three pages. Monserrate 
accompanied Akbar on that expedition, as tutor to his second 
son, Prince Murad, and but for Akbar’s wish that he should 
remain in safety at Jalalabad, he might have entered Kabul with 
the Emperor’s victorious troops. The value of the work is 
further enhanced by the earliest known map of Northern India. 
Father Hosten says it is a marvel of accuracy for the time. 
More than a century later the geography of Northern India had 
not reached the same degree of perfection. ‘“Monserrate’s Mon- 
golice Legationis Commentarius” will form the first volume of 
a series of Jesuit papers on Mogor, Tibet, Bengal and Burma, 


which Father Hosten intends editing under the patronage of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


OBITUARY q 


The Rev. Francis Michael Sheeran, O.S.A., S.T.L., a widely 
known Augustinian, who had held many important posts in the 
Order, died at Villanova, on January 19, at the age of seventy- 
two. Father Sheeran, who was a native of Ireland, was formerly: 
Prior of the Augustinian Monastery of St. Thomas, at Villanova, 
and later president of Villanova College. . 


The Right Rev. Monsignor William Byrne, Prothonotary 
Apostolic and Vicar-General of Boston during the adminis- 
tration of Archbishop Williams, died in Boston, on January 9. 
He was born in County Meath, Ireland, in 1833, and educated in 
the national schools of Ireland and at Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmits- — 
burg. Later he taught at Mt. St. Mary’s, and in time of stress — 
for the Seminary he administered its financial affairs for three 
years with marked success, In 1902 he was made pastor of St. 
Cecilia’s, where he labored till the end. 


Mr. Eugene Kelly, banker, son of the late Eugene Kelly, one 
of the most prominent Catholics of his time, died in New York, 
on January 18. Mr. Kelly was created a Knight of the Order of 
St. Gregory by His Holiness, Pius X, on April 12, 1904. He had 
received a similar honor from Pope Leo XIII. Like his father, 
he was identified with a number of Catholic institutions in New 
York City and gave generously to charity. Mr. Kelly, with his — 
brother, Thomas H., and his mother, gave the Lady Chapel to — 
St, Patrick’s Cathedral. ; 


Very Rev. Canon O’Mahony, of Kilmurry, County Cork, who 
died January 8, after a few days’ illness, had a national reputa- 
tion in Ireland as a writer, organizer and religious worker. He 
was noted as the nominator of Mr. Parnell for Cork, in 1880, 
against the sitting member, who was a Catholic. Since then he 
abstained from political activities except on a few occasions of 
importance, devoting his leisure to- literary work. He has written 
much for the ecclesiastical magazines on educational, historical, 
philosophical and theological subjects with exceptional erudition 
and ability. He was a finished Gaelic speaker and writer and 
a zealous promoter of the Gaelic movement. 


I'rom Paris word has been received of the death of Count Ber- 
nard d'Harcourt, who in the days of Pius [X was Ambassador 
of France to the Holy See. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR — 


PRESERVING CaATHoric IDEALS. 


To the Editor of America: , es 
A group of Catholic Women Suffragists beg to thank AMERICA 
for the help and instruction received in the article under the 
heading “Education” in the issue of December 30. Desirous toy 
show that religion is inseparable from true social progress, and 
that responsibility for preserving Catholic teaching falls largely 
on women as well as men, it is- respectfully suggested that 
AMERICA give similar articles from time to time for the benefit - 
of us women teachers in Catholic and non-Catholic colleges. 
Home training—to judge by the low-moral standards that. pre-_ 
vail to-day—must have been sadly neglected or mistinderstood 
by mothers and teachers in the past. > 
We who turn to America for eolichienmenma on current topics 
hope for further encouragement and information concerning the ~ 
training of young minds and the apostolate of-a pure Press. . 
7 AILEEN CHESTER, B.A, 
London, Jan. 8. : 
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F OR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 
Unsurpassed results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 
and Stomach troubles. No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 
taken. A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
conditions, Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander Gymna- 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. Gaited 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 
track connected by tunnel with bath department. 17-acre park. 


=> S) A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services to the patients. 
R SUPERIOR FOR BOOKLET X. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Be Be-GoeGaaG> 
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TOUR OF EUROPE | 
For the Summer of 1912 
A PRIVATE PARTY VISITING 
IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 
GERMANY, SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 


= Arrangements have been made for “qj Cotresponcence ake 
an Audience with the Holy Father 


Itinerary sent on application . . Address all communications to | MISS RATHE 


MISS AGNES J. KELLY yp oe : 
3828 Spring Garden Street, West Philadelphia, Pa. Via Paolo Emilio 28it 3. Rome, Italy 


A Lady of experience offers hei 
services as a guide in the Eternal City 
w other parts of Italy. 


~ “PETER THEIS’ SONS 


_ 636-644 First Avenue. . . . New York City 


ALL BRANCHES OF 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
Marble, Onyx, Stone Work .and Statuary 


We can supply anything in the line of Kitchen and Bakers’ Utensils 
French Cooking Ranges 


and Broilers 


JAMES Y. WATKINS & SON 


Catalogue “M” FREE 


Cooking Equipments 
upon request 


of Every Description 


16, 18, 20 CATHERINE ST. 
NiHiw YORK, N. Y 


Stained Glass Windows 


Maver & Vn. 
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Munich, London and 
47 Barclay Street New Pork 
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Memorial and other Windows 
Statues and Stations of the Cross 


—_——— 


Designs and Estimates Submitted 


: a wat 


Specimens of our work may be seen in alumat 
every City in the United States 


Heart Sanitarium: 


ITALIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly 
in spare moments. You hear the living voice ofa 
native professor pronounce each word and phrase. 
A few minutes daily practice and in a surprisingly 
short time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method: 
Combined with Rosenthal’s 
Practical Linguistry 


This method is highly indorsed and 
recommended by leading Catholic 
Church Dignataries and educators 
Send for Facsimile Letters of these 
testimonials and interesting booklet. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
825 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th St., New York 


SEE SPECIAL OFFER 
Page u 
LAST CHANCE 


Memorial and Congratulatory Addresses 


_ ae ya 3) Book Plates 
& AMESt-ROLLINSON & 


Arms 
203 Broapway-New York {if ee 


if RESOLUTIONS ENGROSSED 
TELEPHONE FOR REPRESENTATIVE 
oman Bt ss 


Diplomas 


General Designing 


Marriage Certificates Illuminated by Hand. 


DENTISTRY 


Loose teeth tightened by a new process; teeth 
without plates. Extracting avoided. High-class 
and up-to-date dentistry in all branches at reason- 
able prices. 


DRS. BURKE & BURKE 
DENTISTS 


1947 BROADWAY AND 65TH ST... 
46th St. Subway,.L station and all surface cars. 


EE M ENEELY BELL CO 


Y, NY. AND 
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177 BROADWAY.NY. CITY, 

9 
O’BEIRNE BROTHERS 

Outfitters to Schools, Institutions and 
Hospitals for everything in CHINA, 
GLASSWARE, Cutlery, Cooking 
Utensils and Sundries used in the 
dining room and Kitchen. 


*@- 


Your inspection is invited or our rep- 
resentative will call upon request 


317-319 West 42d Street 
Tel. 1177 Bryant New York City 


One block West from Broadway and Times Sq. Subway 
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The Time To Advertise Is 
ALL THE TIME 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 


ADVERTISE HERE 
For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
59 East 88d Street, New York City 


Of making perfect duplicates with 
the Daus Improved Tip Top Dupli- 
eator. No intricate mechanism, 
Always ready. 


eee. 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 


AMERICA 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


January 27, 1912. Vox. VI, 


Will Expire January 27th, 1912 
“PIONEER PRIESTS OF NORTH AMERICA” 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J 
SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER _, 


VOLUME I 
Among the Iroquois 


His Eminence, Cardinal Farley, says: 

“Will fill a want often felt by so 
many of the clergy and laity who love 
to learn everything about the genesis 
of the Church in our State.” 


His Eminence, Cardinal Falconio, says: 
“From it our people will learn how 

to appreciate the great work done by 

those noble and saintly pioneers.” 


VOLUME II 
Among the Hurons 


Current Literature says: 

“Father Campbell does not confine 
himself to perfunctory narrative. He 
tells with vivid pen of reckless risks, 
hair-breadth escapes, captures, and in- 
credible sufferings, each following an- 
These 


men, and a host of others, counted it a 


other in quick succession... . 


privilege to die for their faith.” 


VOLUME III 
Among the Algonquins 


N. Y. Evening Sun: 

“Altogether it is a splendid volume 
that Father Campbell has produced. 
To those of the same faith as the pio- 
neer priests whose lives it relates, it _ 
should prove no less edifying than ab- — 
sorbing. But even to those of other 
persuasion, ‘Among the Algonquins’ | 
offers an opportunity for serious and 
interesting reading, where solid his- 
torical worth is matched by charm of 
style and vigor of conception.” 


These Three Volumes, $5.00 prepaid 


MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY, Religious of the Sacred Heart, {809—1I886 


With an Introduction by the REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


440 Pages. 


16 Illustrations. 


No. 16 


Price, $2.00 prepaid. 


“A book sure to do good and sure to give pleasure.”—The Ave Maria. 


“A book of special religious interest.”-—N. VY. World. 


PILGRIM WALKS IN ROME 


Tuirp Epirion ENLARGED, 


A Guide to the Holy Places and Vicinity 
By P. J. CHANDLERY, S.J. 


There are eighty illustrations. The book contains now 
504 pages, twenty of which are given to an exhaustive index. 
A map of the city of Rome and plans of the old St. Peter’s 
and of the present basilica are very valuable to the tourist. 
Press-work, paper, binding, illustrations, are all that can be 
desired. The book must become the classical guide-book 
for Rome, and those who may never have the good fortune 
to visit the holy city should learn to make pilgrimages to its 
temples and shrines by the aid of “Pilgrim Walks.” 


$1.25 Prepaid 


ISAAC JOGUES 


Discoverer of Lake George 
By the Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
Aside from its Historical value it presents a vivid 
pen picture of a saintly and heroic missionary, with 
all the stirring setting of early pioneer days. 


55 PAGES 9 ILLUSTRATIONS 
EDITION DE LUXE - 


Full flexible green cowhide, stamped with gold, gilt 
top, deckled edge. 


$1.10 Prepaid 


eo. pe nn tt Se 
BOUND VOLUMES OF AMERICA 


In an attractive and durable binding. Complete set: 


Volumes I, IT, III, IV, V—prepaid..... .. $14.00 


Single volumes, prepaid, $3.00. 
ce nn SE 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Any volume of “Pioneer Priests of North America” 


prepaid 


THE AMERICA PRESS, _ - 


Ce 295618) ase #0 dene. 6 6 eo lele eee Vee 676 ie) ene 6, es ES ks 


and one copy of “Mary Aloysia Hardey,” 


59 East 83rd Street, New York City 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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AM ERICA 


WE OWN AND OFFER AS THE HIGHEST TYPE OF CONSERVATIVE 
ANVESTMENTS THE UNSOLD MATURITIES OF THE FOLLOWING 
ISSUES OF 


. First Mortgage 
$500 Real Estate Serial Notes 


The Society of the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary 


5%% Serial Notes 


(A Corporation of Portland, Oregon) 


Total Issue, $160,000 Denomination, $500 
Valuation of property, $325,000 


HESE notes are the obligation of The Society of the 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, and 
are secured by First Mortgage on two entire City 

Blocks in the City of Portland, Oregon, being Block No. 
151, fronting on Fourth, Fifth, Mill and Market Streets, 
on which is erected “St. Mary’s Academy and College,” 
and Block No. 163, fronting on Fifth, Sixth, Mill and Mar- 
ket Streets; each of said blocks being two hundred feet 
square, 

The ground is located in the heart of the City of Port- 
land, being within three blocks of the City Hall, five blocks 
of the Court House, and four blocks of the active retail 
center of the City. The location of the property, the area 
of the blocks and their adaptability gives to the ground 
considerable value. 

On a conservative basis, the value of these two blocks, 
without taking into consideration the improvements, is 
$285,000.. The present appraised value of the improve- 
ments is $40,000, though the original cost of the same was 
greatly in excess of that figure. 

Portland is one of the largest cities on the Pacific Coast. 
It has a population, according to the last census, of 207,214, 
and is a very progressive and prosperous business center. 

The Society of The Sisters of the Holy Names is one 
of the oldest orders in America. These notes are the ob- 
ligation of the Mother-house in the United States. Be- 
sides a number of establishments in Canada, they conduct 
Colleges, Academies and Schools in the Archdioceses of 
Chicago, Illinois; Oregon City, Oregon; San Francisco, 
California, and the Dioceses of Albany, N. Y.; Baker City, 
Oregon; Detroit, Michigan; Monterey, California; Los 
Angeles, California; Seattle, Washington, and Syracuse, 
N. Y., with a total number of students exceeding 10,700. 


Maturities available 1919, 1920, 1921 


Right Reverend P. J. Muldoon 


5% Serial Notes 
Bishop of Rockford 


Total Issue, $32,000 Denomination of Notes, $500 
Dated March 15, 1911 


HESE notes are secured by First Deed of Trust on 
T the church, school and rectory known as “Church of 
Holy Angels,’ occupying a lot of ground on the 
southwest corner of Galena and Locust Streets, having a 
front of 198 feet on Locust Street by 110 feet on Galena 
Street. The main building is a modern brick, stone and 
concrete structure, erected in 1910. The notes are the 
direct obligation of P. J. Muldoon, Bishop. of Rockford, 
who holds title to Catholic church property in the Diocese 
of Rockford, which comprises 12 counties in the State of 
Illinois, covering an area of 6,867 square miles. 


Maturities available 1917 to 1921, inclusive 


Right Reverend John B. Morris 
5% Serial Notes 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


Total Issue, $70,000 Denomination of Notes, $500 
Valuation, $190,000 


HESE notes are secured by a First Deed of Trust on 
als the entire block of ground in the business center of 
Little Rock, known as Block 86, being 300 feet 
square and fronting on Center, Louisiana, 6th and 7th 
Streets, also by the improvements erected thereon, con- 
sisting of four two-story brick and eight one-story brick 
mercantile buildings occupying the entire Center Street 
frontage from 6th to 7th Streets, Also a two-story: brick 
building occupied as a dormitory, located at corner of 7th 
and Louisiana Streets. The mercantile buildings are 


modern and the present revenue from same is $7,600 per 


annum. In addition, the notes are the direct obligation of 
Right Reverend John B. Morris, Bishop of Little Rock. 


Maturities available 1921 only 


Those who have kept in touch with affairs relating to the financing of Catholic churches and institutions have noticed 


a marked change in later years in the method of handling these matters. 


Apparently it has been for the better, for the 


disposition shown by the bishops and religious bodies in the different cities to continue the method indicates that, it is 


entirely satisfactory and to their best interests. 


The Trust Company, before making the loans, has the property investigated by one of its officers. 
ough investigation as to whether the church or religious body has authority to contract the debt. 


itself on all matters, it advances the money and the notes are offered to its clients. nee 
The notes have been sold not only to persons of the Catholic faith, but to indi- 


Of the several millions placed in this manner by the Mercantile Trust Company no 


numerous church projects on this plan. 
viduals of every denomination. 


It makes a thor- 
After it has satisfied 
In the past few years it has financed 


investor has lost a single day’s interest, and those whose notes have matured have re-invested in notes of like character. 


REAL ESTATE 
LOAN DEPARTMENT 


Mercantile Trust Company 


Eighth and Locust Streets 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Capital and surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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A periodical published on the eighth and twenty-second of the month. 
Each number contains an article of permanent value, entire or in part, on some question of the day, 


given in popular style. 


These articles are taken from the best sources, and the rule of selection is: one at a time and the best 
to be had, so that subscribers may keep each number for frequent reading and reference. 


LATEST ISSUES—1911 


No. 2. THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 


No. 38. SOME CAUSES OF THE PORTUGUESE REVOLU- 
TION. 
Nos. 4,5. SPAIN AS SHE IS. Catholic Herald of India. 


No. 7. CONDEMNATION OF MODERNISM. 
: Rr. Rev. B. J. Ketey. 


No. 8 .ONE HUNDRED; BEST CATHOLIC BOOKS. 


Nos. 9, 10. THE CHILD IN THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. 
Rr. Rev. Dr. CLeEary. 


Nos. 11, 12. CARDINAL GIBBONS’ JUBILEE. 


Nos. 18, 14. PROTESTS OF PIUS X AND BISHOPS OF POR- 
TUGAL. 


No. 15. THE TRUTH ABOUT THE “ENCYCLOPEDIA BRI- 
TANNICA.” T. J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


No. 16. THE CATHOLIC PRESS. E. SPILLANE, S.J. 


No. 17. ENGLISH ECONOMISTS AND CATHOLIC ETHICS. 


MicuHareLt Mauer, S.J. 


No.. 18. CATHOLICISM AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


No. 19. THE EARLY CHURCH AND COMMUNISM. 
Joun Ricxasy, S.J. 


Nos. 20, 21. SCOTLAND IN PENAL DAYS. 


Rr. Rev. Assor Gasquet, O.S.B. 


No. 22. CHILDREN’S EARLY AND FREQUENT COM- 


MUNION. Josrerpu Husstetn, S.J. 


Nos. 23, 24. THE SACRED COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. 


Henry J. Swirt, S.J. 


SOME OTHER IMPORTANT NUMBERS 


THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS (No. 22, 1903). Rr. Rev. 
BisHop LuppEN, Jon GERARD, S.J., S. M. Branot, S.J. 


STATISTICS OF THE LEADING RELIGIOUS DENOMINA- 
TIONS (Nos. 38, 4, 1904). H. A. Krosg, S.J. 


THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE (No. 9, 1904). A. DE 
Mun. 


WHO STARTED THE SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE? (No. 8, 1905). 
THE FRENCH SEPARATION BILL. TEXT (No. 1, 1906). 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION (No. 13, 1906). J. G. 


HOLY COMMUNION IN THE EARLY CHURCH (No. 17, 1906). 
Epwarp KING, in the Month. 


THE DELUSION OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE (No. 24, 1906). 
ems CAMPBELL, 0S, Jc 


LEGAL OPINIONS ON THE FRENCH SPOLIATION (No. 1, 
1907), 


PLAIN WORDS ON SOCIALISM. I (No. 9, 1908). C. C. Devas. 


M.A. 
Peas AFTER FIFTY YEARS (No, 8, 1909). G. Bonetti, 


SOCIALISTS AND CATHOLICS (No. 21, 1909). Etrenne Lamy. 


WHAT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH STANDS FOR (Nos. 22, 23, 
1909). His Eminence Carpinat O’CorNeELL. 


THE FRENCH BISHOPS AND THE EDUCATION PROBLEM 
(No. 1, 1910). CHAmBRUN, 


ST. CHARLES BORROMEO ENCYCLICAL (Nos. 14, 15, 1910). 
THE PASTOR AND EDUCATION (No, 16, 1910). 
HOLY COMMUNION FOR CHILDREN (No. 17, 1910). 


PIUS X ON RECENT MANIFESTATIONS OF MODERNISM 
(Nos. 20, 21, 1910). 


REMOVAL OF PARISH PRIESTS (No. 22, 1910).- 


For other subjects see catalogue published with each issue 


FORTNIGHTLY (24 numbers) $1.00 PER YEAR 


Single numbers 
Double numbers 10 “ 


5 cents each, $4.00 per hundred 
66 7.00 66 66 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 Fast 83d Street, New York City 
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TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS For Entrances, Corridors or Floor-Spaces 


‘Especially adapted for use meCollewen and Exposed to Hard Service, Dirt or Wet 
‘ Cnools 


- 8 
‘Send for our Circular as to how we will save Car J 
you 50 per cent. on supplies 9 


SNELLING & SON ,,225,34th Street, 


reveomnu'scert "|! FIBXible Steel Mats <2= sem, “ie: 
: aror None so Clean, Durable and Sanitary for uf : 
Churches, Hotels, Apartment Houses, Banks, 
P h t es Stores, Restaurants and Public Buildings 
; O ographer Made of the 
256 Fifth Ave., New York]|| Best©o!4 Rolled 


faverably known to the Clergy and Laity for many years Steel.Rust Proof 
Reversible, Self- 


PRINTING sétrb | 
STATES AND FOREIGN 


Made in rolls and eight regular COUNTRIES 


FOR pet 
Chur ch es an d 5 | | sizes. Special sizes to order. 
9 Among the Churches which we have equipped with our mat are the 


CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF MERCY, FORDHAM, N. Y., with 270 square feet ; ST. 


The United States 
Government uses 


IN THE UNITED 


Bo sf . : CECILIA’S CHURCH, NEW YORK, with nearly 400 square feet,and we have put over 
Periodical Publications 900 square feet in ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH and SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Catalogues Programs Circular upon request. CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THESE? (Telephone Worth 1445) 


Stationery Etc., ete. CARY MANUFACTURING CO. - 19 to 23 Roosevelt St., News York 
THE MEANY PRINTING CO. 


éth Avenue, Cor. 11th St.. NEW YORK 


is the title of our 1912 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticult- 
ural publication of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 5 colored plates and 
over 800 photoengravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is 
amine of information of everything in Gardening either for pleasure or profit 
and embodies the results of over sixty-four years of practical experience. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following 
liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and 
who encloses Ten Cents we will mail the catalogue 


And also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50 Cent “ HENDERSON ” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, Scarlet Globe 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant Spencer 
Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 
25-cent cash payment on any order amaqunting to $1.00 and upward. 

In addition all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of our new Garden 
Guide and Record. This is a hand book of general garden information, planting tables, 
cooking receipts, cultural directions, etc., etc., and in all is one of the most necessary and 
valuable of our many publications. 


A SHOPPING GUIDE 
TO 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS 


This store has a department or- 
ganized for the purpose of supplying 
the convent, academy, orphan asy- 
lum or school, hospital, etc., with 
serges, merinos, draps d’été, linens, 

Fr ete., and clothing worn by children. 


The contract department, as it is 
called, also advises and estimates 
on carpets, furniture, shades, etc. 
A representative familiar with the 
requirements of religious commun- 
ities will call, as soon as request 
is sent to Contract Department. 


- 35 & 37 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. comers: 


ONLY 75 CENTS EACH, POSTPAID 
ABRAHAM STRAUS || Keep every number of AMERICA in a handsome ADJUSTABLE BINDER 


420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83rd Street, New York 


SURBRUG'S 


ARCADIA _. 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four hundred pipe fule—K 
costs $2.00 per pound—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 


If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less than four cents—five 
hours of pleasure for four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke, 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
New York 


one of our 
Fine Gold Filled 


5 year guaranteed 


ROSARIES 


In any color. Or- 
: der through your 

B s eM jeweler or direct. 
OSA ER AG Alsol0 and 20 year 
ait ina y and Gold Rosaries 
Catalogue free. 


Mepta Wm. Purnell Co., Mfg. Jeweler, 37 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


$1.00 WILL BRING POSTPAID 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES __ 


e e 
Georgetown University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| Directory for Oatalognes or Information 
aR ke et 
The College ("124 Usderradune) 


The Registrar, 37th & O Sts., N. W. 
The School of Medicine 


| MT. ST JOSEPH ON THE WISSAHICKON | 


MOTHER § 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


situated in the romantic Valley of the 
Wissahickon. _ Degrees conferred. Also: 
Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and Ele- 


ntary Departments. Very special advantages 
ia Mane aed Art. The piano student possesses 
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His Eminence Cardinal Farley—Another memorable 
day in the ecclesiastical history of New York was the 
25th of January, when with solemn and impressive cere- 
‘monies in St. Patrick’s Cathedral the clergy and laity of 
the archdiocese and of many other dioceses gave their 
first ecclesiastical welcome to the well beloved Cardinal 
John M. Farley. The venerable Cardinal Gibbons added 
lustre by his presence to the grandeur of the occasion. 
It was the first service in the country with two American 
Cardinals enthroned in the sanctuary. Twenty bishops in 
their episcopal robes, numerous monsignori, for seven of 
whom the new cardinal brought titles from Rome, five 
hundred and more of the secular and regular priest- 
hood, were seated within the chancel, and with the 
Knights of various Orders, an army of representatives 
of the Sisterhoods and the Brotherhoods in the arch- 
diocese and 8,000 of the laity in the body of the great 
church, testified by their number and variety to the 
unanimity with which all the members of the Church 
revered and honored the new Prince of the Church. The 
Most Rev. Edmond F. Prendergast was the celebrant of 
the Solemn Pontifical Mass, and the Right Rev. Thomas 
F. Cusack, Auxiliary Bishop of the Archdiocese, was the 
preacher. Beyond question the celebration was in some 
respects without a parallel in the Church history of the 


United States. 


How Revolutions are Made.—A side light is given us 
by the New York Tribune on the origin of revolutions 
in the Central American Se in the examination of 
Isa W. Hein, who on January ° 25 received a verdict of 


$14,076 in the Supreme Court in his suit for $35,000 due 
385 


duras Syndicate. The Government of Honduras had 
revoked the railway franchise held by the Syndicate and 
the Syndicate tried to get it back. Thereupon, said 
Hein, six or seven members of the Syndicate, whose 


‘directors included former Senator Chauncey Depew and 


John Jacob Astor, contributed $5,000 to $10,000 each to 
a revolutionary fund of $50,000, for the reinstatement of 
a former President of the Republic, as a means of get- 
ting back the franchise. The uprising got under way, 
and Hein was sent back to Honduras to look up the 
former President, who got the $50,000 as a loan, and to 
recover, if possible, the unused war fund. The Syndi- 
cate did get back part of the money, but Hein had paid 
his own expenses on the trip. 


Art Treasures for New York.—J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Jr., and Dr. Edward Robinson, director of the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York City, confirmed the report 
from London that the Morgan art treasures, valued at 
$60,000,000, which for many years have been on show 
in the Victoria and Albért Museum at South Kensington, 
would be moved here in a short time. They added the 
information that in all probability Mr. Morgan’s plans 
would be extended to his famous collections of paintings 
and miniatures at his London home, Prince’s Gate, H¥de 
Park. Both Dr. Robinson and Mr. Morgan, Jr. denied 
the statement in the London Times that the withdrawal 
of Mr. Morgan’s collections from the South Kensington 
museum was the result of dissatisfaction on his part 
with the manner in which the collections had been treated, 
or of any resentment towards authorities in England. The 
removal of the tariff from all works of art over twenty 


years old is given as one of the chief reasons for the 
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transfer at this time. Whatever comes from the London 
collections will be exhibited in the new extension of the 
Metropolitan Museum at the northern end of the Fifth 
avenue front. Mr. Morgan went abroad,. his son said, 
for the express purpose of thoroughly going over his 
collections before bringing them to this country. 


Officials Die in Wreck.—A collision on the Illinois 
Central, thirty miles from Centralia, Ill., resulted in the 
death of James T, Harahan, former president of the 
Illinois Central; Frank O. Melcher, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Rock Island Railroad; E. B. Pierce, General 
Counsel of the Rock Island, and Eldridge E. Wright, 
vice-president of a Rock Island bridge company, and a 
son of Luke E. Wright, former Secretary of War. The 
four men met instant death, and three others were 
seriously injured. Mr. Harahan was retired by the 
Illinois Central om a pension a few months ago. When 
an engine runs into the rear of a train and a private car 
of wooden construction receives the impact the con- 
sequence is inevitable. 


Railroad Over Florida Keys——The completion of the 
Key West extension of the Florida East Coast Railway 
marks an important epoch in railroad engineering. By 
using the Florida Keys as stepping stones this steel high- 
way runs over 156 miles of salt water, from a point a 
few miles south of Miami to the island city of Key West. 
_ Forty-two Keys, or islands are crossed. The longest 
of the viaducts over the open sea—that at Long Key— 
is nearly seven miles from end to end. For long stretches 
the tracks are shaded by waving forests of cocoanut 
palms, which with the dazzling white of the coral make 
an enchanting scene. Since work was begun, in 1905, 
immense pile drivers have been sinking foundations, 
huge dredges have been sucking up sand from the bot- 
tom of the sea to construct a road, and an army of be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 men has been pushing its way 
steadily southward. The building of the road is the 
realization of the dream of Henry M. Flagler, Standard 
Oil magnate and financier. The project, which has cost 
about $25,000,000, will shorten the time from Florida 
mainland to Cuba by twenty hours. 


Mexico.—Yucatecan planters are distressed at the re- 
turn of the Yaquis to their former home, for laborers 
cannot be obtained to replace them. Moreover, each 
adult Yaqui represented a cash outlay of five hundred 
pesos, which were used to induce Government agents to 
convey the prisoners of war to places where they were 
in greatest demand By order of the War Depart- 
ment, ex-President Diaz has been placed on the retired 
list, with an annual salary of six thousand, five hundred 
pesos. The personal guarantees secured by the Con- 
stitution have been suspended for four months in the 
States of Guerrero and Morelos, and in parts of the 
States of Mexico and Puebla. Only officers of rela- 


tively high rank, however, may order the summary ex- 
ecution of offenders captured during the reign of martial 
law. The object is to put an end to some bands of 
brigands who are terrorizing the people and committing 
depredations. The Right Rev. Thomas P. Boggiani, 
Bishop of Adria, has been named Delegate Apostolic in 
Mexico. A commission has been appointed to effect 
an amicable settlement of the long-standing boundary 
dispute between Mexico and Guatemala. General 
Reyes has admitted the authorship of the manifestoes 
addressed to the people and the army in favor of a 
rising against the Madero Government. A great step 
forward has been made at a conference between mill- 
owners and operatives, at which the Minister of Govern- 
ment presided. Henceforth, ten hours shall constitute a 
day’s work. Those who wish to work longer shall re- 
ceive extra pay. The wages now paid for ten hours’ 
work shall not be smaller than those formerly paid for 
twelve or fourteen hours’ work. Those engaged on piece 
work shall receive an increase of ten per cent. in their 
wages. The government will watch over the observance 
of the agreement. Nearly every cotton mill in the re- 
public was represented at the conference. 


Canada.—Mr, Lancaster proposed his Bill against the 
Ne Temere decree in parliament. It was clumsily drawn 
to provide that every ceremony of marriage performed 
by any person authorized to perform any ceremony of 
marriage by the laws of the place where it is performed... 
shall be held a valid marriage, notwithstanding any dif- 
ferences of religion in the persons married, and without 
regard to the religion of the person performing the 
ceremony. He said that on account of the Ne Temere 
decree, some judges of Quebec had decided mixed mar- 
riages in that province to-be unlawful unless contracted 
before a Catholic priest, and that he had come to the 
rescue of the victims of such décisions. The Prime Min- 
ister pointed out that Mr. Lancaster, though a lawyer, 
was mistaken regarding the fact on which he based his 
Bill. All questions in Quebec touch marriages between 
Catholics, and no mixed marriage has been declared null 
civilly because not in accordance with the canon law. 
He showed that Mr. Lancaster’s Bill, if constitutional, 
would open the way to all kinds of interference with pro- 
vincial marriage laws; that if, for example, British Col- 
umbia should make a law requiring Orientals to be mar- 
ried before a certain official, some other person would be 
able to come in and take his place in defiance of the 
provincial law. This forced Mr. Lancaster to confess 
that ‘this Bill was aimed at Catholics only, and only at the 
Province of Quebec. Mr. Borden moved the adjournment 
of the debate to enable the government to submit the ques- 
tion of the constitutional powers of parliament to the 
Privy Council. Sir Wilfrid Laurier suggested that they 
might as well wait to see what the Quebec courts will 
decide in cases now before them, Mr. Doherty, Minister 
of Justice, agreed with the view of his predecessor in 
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the late government and the opinion of the most eminent 
lawyers, that parliament has no jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter. He pointed out that not a single case before the 
courts was touched by the Ne Temere decree. He gave 
it as his opinion that the Quebec code recognized those 
religidus impediments only which were in force at the 
time it was made, that it did not confer upon religious 
denominations the right of multiplying impediments in- 
definitely, and that under it no question of the invalidity 
of mixed marriages before Protestant ministers could 
arise ; they had always been recognized and always would 
be recognized. The Bill therefore pretended a remedy 
where there is no wrong. The temper of Mr. Lancaster 
and his friends may be judged from the statement of one 
of them, a Mr. Barker. He hoped that a peaceable solu- 
tion would be found, for Ontario was determined to re- 
form the marriage law of Quebec. Mr. Borden’s motion 
was carried by 26 majority. In view of the speech of 
the Minister of Justice, one should say that the Govern- 
ment would have been more consistent had it followed 
the example of the late ministry. But it has to consider 
its supporters and temporize, 


Great Britain—The dispute in the Lancashire cotton 
mills has been patched up. The three work-people, 
whose refusal to join the union gave occasion to it, 
have been persuaded by frequent mobbing and _ boy- 
cotting. to change their minds; and they are now, mem- 
bers in good standing. The Admiralty is laying in 
an immense stock of coal in view of the possible strike. 
It was announced last week that Admiralty 
yachts had been laid up and the cost of their main- 
tenance had been applied to the support of the new naval 
war staff. Lest some should hasten to praise unduly 
Mr. Winston Churchill and his colleagues for patriotic 
self-sacrifice, it will be well to state that the yachts in 
question are not those used by the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, but those used by certain high naval officers, 
e. g., the commander-in-chief at Portsmouth, who, as 
he has his flag in the Victory, needs something of the 
sort to get an occasional glimpse of blue water. 
Emily Davidson, a leader among Woman Suffragists, 
has been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for 
putting a parcel soaked in kerosene into a letter box. 
She says she did it as a protest against the omission of 
women from the announcement of a manhood suffrage bill 
in the King’s speech. It is hard for a mere man to see 
any connection between the destruction of his letters and 
the deficiencies of the Government. Mr. Philip 
Snowden, M. P., complains that the “people’s budget” 
has not fulfilled the promises of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and calls for further legislation against the 
rich. 


Ireland.—The Ulster Unionist Council, which pro- 
claimed that in case Home Rule were enacted they would 
erect a Provisional. Government in North-East Ulster, 


has issued a statement that they will not permit the 
Home Rule meeting which Mr. Churchill is announced to 
address in Belfast, February 8, to be held. The meeting 
is called by Lord Pirrie and the Liberal Association of 
Belfast, and Messrs. Churchill, Redmond and Devlin are 
invited guests. The Liberal papers point out that these 
authoritative Unionist declarations manifest disloyalty, 
constructive treason and opposition to freedom of speech, 
which is the more remarkable that a former Viceroy, 
Lord Londonderry, is a party to the manifesto. There 
are 100,000 Home Rulers in Belfast, and in Ulster they 
are slightly over half the population. Bishop O’Don- 
nell, of Raphoe, has issued an explanation of the recent 
decree of the Pope on the citing of clerics before secular 
courts which’ has been much exploited by the Orange 
leaders. He shows that though Catholics are required to 
ask the bishop’s permission before citing a priest, the 
bishop is enjoined to give it; that the object is to prevent 
such proceeding by amicable settlement; that the decree 
does not apply to Ireland, where established custom ob- 
tains, though its spirit has always obtained there as in 
all Catholic countries. An instructive marriage case 
was decided in Dublin, January 17%. Captain Usher, a 
Protestant landlord, became Catholic to marry a Catholic 
servant, and having discovered later that the marriage 
was invalid by Catholic law, sought a legal declaration of 
annulment. Judge Kenny held that the lack of more 
than one witness, which invalidated the marriage before 
the Catholic church, did not. invalidate it before the law, 
which was that which obtained in England and Ireland 
before the Reformation. Hence, legally, the Tridentine 
decrees did not affect the case, and the marriage was 
valid. Speaking at the opening of the Cork Municipal 
Technical Institute, Mr. T. W. Russell, M. P., said that 
whereas a dozen years ago there were only a few technical 
institutes in Ireland, there is one now in nearly every 
town, where the youth are preparing themselves for the 
better industrial conditions that began with the acquisition 
of the land and the enlargement of local government. 
Bishop Keily, of Ferns, advised a technical education for 
those who were not definitely fitted and intended for a 
professional career. 


Italy.—On January 19 the Italians bombarded Zuara. 
The forts were reduced and 300 of the enemy were re- 
ported killed. On the 21st, an Italian gunboat held up 
a British ship near Perim and took ten Turkish officers as 
prisoners——A great deal of anger is being manifested 
by Austria because of Italy’s action in stopping the liner 
Bregenz. On the 25th, the bombardment of Sheik Said, 
on the Red Sea, was resumed. The Turks have 5,000 men 
concentrated at that place. On January 26 the dip- 
lomats at Rome and Constantinople had failed in reaching 
an agreement to end hostilities. Meantime, Giolitti, the 
Italian Premier, who hopes to force Turkey to sue for 
peace, has announced that the long delayed meeting of 
Parliament is to be delayed till February, and it is be- 
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lieved that it may not assemble till March. It is now 
admitted that the Italians were beaten in the battle of 
January 18. 
assistance of artillery they were obliged to abandon the 
field. The difficulty with France about the surrender 
of the Turkish prisoners on the Manouba was settled on 
January 27, but coincident with the announcement came 
the news of the seizure of another ship, the Tavignano, 
belonging to the Compagnie Mixte. 


France—On January 23 three battleships and five 
submarines sailed from Toulon, for a naval demon- 
stration between Nice and the Hyéres Islands, and the 
Third Naval Squadron, consisting of three armored 
cruisers and a division of destroyers, was. ordered to 
Cherbourg for a similar purpose. France protests that 
she will not submit to arbitration until the Turks taken 
from the Manouba are surrendered. Up to January 25 
the prisoners had not been freed, though Italy had 
consented to do so. The question is now narrowed 
down to the way in which they are to be released. 


Portugal—An amicable arrangement between Great 
Britain and Germany for the purchase of Portuguese 
possessions on the African mainland is now advanced as 
a solution for Portugal’s financial diffulties. Pro- 
posals to disband the Carbonari have been met with the 
declaration from them that they are the backbone of the 
republic, and that they decline to be disbanded. After 
tottering for several months the Vasconcellos cabinet has 
resigned on account of the hostility of other elements in 
public life. 


China.—The conflicting character of despatches from 
China make it difficult to place the responsibility for 
the failure of peace negotiations between Republi- 
cans and Imperialists. The situation is more of a 
Chinese puzzle than ever. The Manchu dynasty is said 
to have ‘had ready a decree of abdication, which was 
withheld when Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, the president of the 
Republic, made further demands. It is reported that 
there is’ great dissension and jealousy among the revolu- 
tionary leaders, that Yuan Shi-Kai, the Imperial Prime 
Minister, distrusting the Manchus, has surrounded him- 
self with a large army of Chinese, but that he has never- 
theless been created a marquis, a rare honor, by the 
throne to indicate its “appreciation of his loyalty and 
labors in its behalf.” Meanwhile, both sides have been 
preparing for the general renewal of hostilities that is 
expected to follow the expiration of the armistice, 
January 29. The Manchus have concentrated at 
Peking to await there the advance of the Republican 
army of 100,000 men. 


German Elections.—As the final result of the elections 
and by-elections for the new Reichstag, the parties of the 


Despite their superior numbers and the | 


loss of ten places is not surprising. 


Right, with the Centre as their strongest support, have 
a total of 196 representatives against 201 for the com- 
bined radical factions. The Socialists are now the 
strongest individual party, with 110 seats. This is more 
than twice the number held by them at the close of the 
preceding Reichstag, and exceeds by twenty-nine their 
highest mark, which they reached in 1903. By their cap- 
ture of Potsdam, the Kaiser himself has become a con- 
stituent of the Socialist Representative, Dr. Karl Lieb- 
knecht, son of the famous leader, William Liebknecht. 
The Centre is second in power with a total of 93. Its 
It is due to the mis- 
representations of Liberals and Socialists, who laid the 
blame for the high cost of living mainly upon the Centre 
Party, although the same conditions were existing in 
every other country. The unpopular finance reforms and 
the bigotry aroused in regard to the late Papal Decrees 
were likewise turned to advantage against it. For the first 
time since 1881 the Centre is not the strongest party and 
the determining factor in the Reichstag. Dr Johann Gies- 
berts, known to American Catholics because of his lecture 
tour through the States at the invitation of the Central 
Verein, defeated his Socialist opponent in the Essener 
industrial district. The Conservatives have sustained 
considerable losses and return with only 43 places, while 
the Poles hold 19 and have lost one,seat. The National 
Liberals have 45, and the Progressives 46 representatives. 
The + remaining constituencies are distributed among 
various attached and independent parties. The National ~ 
Liberals will probably have the deciding voice in the 
coming Reichstag. 


Bi-Centenary of Frederick II—On January 24, the 
patriotic festivities held in commemoration of the two- 


‘hundredth anniversary of the birth of Frederick the Great 


reached their culmination. The celebrations were mainly 
of a military and religious character. The Emperor ad- 
dressed the troops and personally took command of the 
parade display. Solemn services were held in the church 
at Potsdam in the presence of the Emperor and Em- 
press, the princes and the entire court. A splendid 
retinue, consisting of the imperial chancellor, the field 
marshals of the army, and the generals and admirals in 
full uniform, surrounded the Emperor. The picture was 
completed by the presence of those troops whose com- 
panies had fought under Frederick the Great, and had 
stood closest to his royal person. After the service, the 
Emperor descended with his officers to the vault where 
repose the mortal remains of his renowned ancestor. He 
first entered alone and remained for a time in prayer 
before the coffin, placing a wreath upon it as he departed. 
The representatives of the various military divisions then 
entered, and, likewise made their offerings. From Pots- 
dam the Emperor hastened to Berlin, where in the White 
Flall of the imperial castle a meeting of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Science took place, attended by several of the 
Princes. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Charles Dickens—(1812-1912) 


One great service Charles Dickens has done the gen- 
eral public is to make the early English novelists super- 
fluous. Smollett, Fielding and Sterne he read at an age 
too young for them to do him much harm, then reject- 
ing what is bad and absorbing what is good in these 
authors Dickens continued and improved on their work. 

The cosy inn and the picturesque stage-coach, with 
all the pomp and circumstance that go with these, the 
broad highway and the merry laugh and jest about the 
roaring hearth-fire, the deep potations and the slap-stick 
farce—all these, equally characteristic of the early 
Victorian days as of the days of Fielding, are repro- 
duced in Dickens with a detail as minute, a humor as 
great and a gift of imagination immeasurably superior. 
The old days of the old novels are brought to life again, 
only to have that life more abundantly, but more clearly. 

The Arabian Nights have also played: their part. 
Samuel Weller once remarked that if there were such a 
thing as an angel in tights and gaiters, Mr. Pickwick was 
certainly an angel. The immortal Weller, in the heat 
of his love, spoke in terms of exaggeration, but if he 
had called him a fairy, Mr. Chesterton, for one, would 
certainly have agreed with him. 

It was not necessary for Dickens to rub Aladdin’s 
lamp to get his genii; nor to visit midnight groves and 
utter dark incantations to get his fairies. For these 
wonderful creations he went to his ink-bottle. Disguise 
them as you please, the Cheeryble Brothers were fairies, 
Tim Linkinwater was a fairy, and Mrs. Nickleby a 
veritable Titania, grown old and reminiscent. Quilp 
was an imp, and so was Squeers. Ina word, Dickens, 
inspired to some extent by the Arabian Nights, created 
a Wonderland of his own, or, in the language of Mr. 
Chesterton, he invented a new mythology. 

And the wonder of it all is that some of these great 
creatures of his are real in proportion, almost, to their 
impossibility. Pickwick and Weller may be impossible ; 
we may not have enjoyed their company since our days 
of youth, yet the one with his moon-face, bespectacled 


moon eyes, and tights and gaiters, the other with his- 


absolute imperturbability and wondrous commentaries on 
life, are more real to us than the man we dined with last 
week. 

Let us put it in another way. Suppose we recall the 
last popular novel we read in the year just gone. Pos- 
sibly the plot was good, the characters true to life. Very 
probably we remember the plot; but what of the char- 
acters? Of Dickens’s plots we remember nothing, but 
his characters stand out in our memory with a distinct- 
ness that age cannot blur. Indeed, many of them serve 
as the small change of ordinary intercourse between or- 
dinary men and women, We speak of the fawner as 


another Uriah Heep; hypocrites are Pecksniffs ; the man 
waiting for opportunity to knock at his door as a 
Micawber. We throw in such phrases as “Barkis is 
willin’,” “in a Pickwickian sense,” “asking for more,” 
“the demnition bow-wows”—and we do not feel it nec- 
essary to explain. All these and more Dickens has made 
veritable household words. Despite—perhaps, because 
of—exaggeration, his characters live and, strange para- 
dox, in many cases, by their very vitality have killed 
their prototypes. Squeers lives; but the Squeers school- 
masters have died in his creation. Bumble lives, but the 
Bumble beadles are dead, because Bumble lives. The 
secret of their immortality would seem to be that Charles 
Dickens has placed them in an atmosphere where things 
look larger, clearer, more vivid—where nothing can rust — 
or fade—where the light, though genial, plays strange 
tricks—the atmosphere of creative humor. It is a humor 
not of the common, a humor which touches the high 
places, which reaches to the very stars; a humor, as 
shown, say, in Sarah Gamp or Dick Swiveller, which 
goes beyond the reach of any novelist in the whole his- 
tory of the novel. As.Gissing has observed, to get such 
another as Gamp, one must desert fiction and go to the 
nurse in Juliet. Mrs. Gamp the reading public would 
not give up for untold gold; and therefore the same 
reading public at once did away with all the Sairey 
Gamps in real life; Dickens had laughed them to death, 
as he laughed the Squeerses to death, as he laughed 
many an abuse, many an institution to death. Never was 
laughter more hearty, never laughter more kind-hearted, 
never laughter more death-dealing than the laughter pro- 
voked by this magician of the ink-bottle. A thin parti- 
tion, as we know, divides smiles from tears. Dickens has 
‘made us laugh, and from that laughter came pity—and 
then the saeva indignatio, which swept abuses like so 
many pawns, from the chess-board of life. 

The Arabian Nights, it must be observed, have in- 
fluenced Dickens in quite another way. His plots are 
often distinctly oriental, and, while very suitable for 
the times of Good Haroun al Raschid, not at all ac- 
ceptable for modern life. Coincidences are done to 
death; probabilities are set at naught. 

Charles Dickens was the first of our novelists to write 
with perfect sympathy about the poor; the first to make 
lovable children central figures in his stories. In season 
and out he teaches the lessons of purity, honesty, charity, 
and not infrequently forgiveness, gentleness and patience. 
From the viewpoint of morality, however, some pages 
in the “Pickwick Papers” and a few scenes in other early 
works of Dickens are open to objection. 

Visualization is the mark of creative genius. The 
man of talent describes his hero; the man of genius sees 
him. Dickens saw his characters, heard their voices, 
laughed with them and wept with them; and the English- 
speaking world has followed his example. Dickens has 
voiced the common mind, has given a splendid expres- 
sion to the common feelings—he is the great vor humana 
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of literature. He is Democracy become creative and ex- 
pressing Itself, and hence he is at once the idol of 
schoolboy and father and grandfather. He.was popular 
during his lifetime in a sense now obsolete. We speak 
of popular writers to-day, but it is in quite another 
meaning. We read their works as a relief from reality ; 
but we long for the end. With Dickens’ books, we wish 
they would go on forever. 

As Mr. Gissing has pointed out, most of the readers 
of to-day think and speak of Dickens from their boyish 
memories. This, he says, is an obvious source of much 
injustice. Let them read him again, and, despite bad 
plots, exaggeration of horrors, violations of taste, an 
occasional narrowness and religious bias—remember 
Dickens was a self-made man—a forcing of the pathetic 
note, despite all these—one will discover in him a keen- 
ness of observation, a wealth of humor, a richness of 
creation, a power of vivid characterization, a sprightli- 
ness of narrative which, in the opinion of many of the 
latest critics, place him as the greatest novelist of the 
nineteenth century. FRANCIS J. FINN, S.J. 


Mass in Presbyterian Churches 


Over a year ago there was published in AMERICA an 
extended description of mission services held in two 
Presbyterian chapels, one in Newark, New Jersey, and 
the other in Hope Chapel, East Fourth Street, New 
York City, in which vestments, lighted candles, the 
crucifix, the altar‘ and the outward ceremonial of the 
Greek Catholic Church were used and observed. (See 
America for December 10, 17 and 24, 1910). So far 
from being the austere and colorless forms used in the 
Presbyterian Church, the very altar book or missal was 
the one prescribed by the Catholic Church for her 
Ruthenian children of the Greek rite, and the intonings, 
the gestures, the words and order of service were those 
of the Mass according to the Greek rite. All these things 
were apparently done with the sanction of the authori- 
ties of the Presbyterian Church in their Ruthenian mis- 
sions mentioned above, and they were fully described 
in the series of articles of that date. Although they 
were written after correspondence with the immediate 
head of the Home Missions in New York City, and after 
a protest against practices (especially as the 
“mass’’ was celebrated by men who had never received 
ordination to the priesthood, but on the contrary pro- 
fessed allegiance to a Church which repudiated the 
priesthood and the belief and practice of the Mass) no 
attention was paid to those articles at the time. 

Perhaps that was to be excused upon the ground that 
as a rule Presybterian clergymen seldom see or read 
AMe_nrica, and hence did not become aware of the matters 
described in relation to their own missions. But the 
heads of the immediate missions knew of these facts 
and made no attempt to alter them. As late as last 
September and October the same order of service was 


such 


observed by: the writer to be going on in Newark and in 
New York City, with the single exception that the 
“priest” used a black Geneva or college gown in which 
to preach. The writer is also informed that the imita- 
tion of the Greek Catholic Mass continued until the 
beginning of this year, and is perhaps going on still. 

However, knowledge of what was being done by the 
Home Missionary authorities of the Presbyterian 
Church came at length to the officials of the Church. 
One of them, who signs himself “Monaghan,” has de- 
scribed at length in the Presbyterian (the official organ 
of the general Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States of America) under date of January 
17, 1912, the various acts of worship and ritual per- 
formed in both the Newark Ruthenian Chapel and Hope 
Chapel in New York City. He refers to the writer of 
the articles in America, and fully corroborates those 
articles at every point of description. In order that there 
shall be no misunderstanding of just what he refers to, 
he includes in his article two illustrations, one showing 
the Ruthenian chapel in Newark, N. J., and its altar and 
analogion with crucifix and candles, and the other show- 
ing a real Greek Catholic priest vested in the genuine 
vestments about to begin the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
He invites a comparison of the services carried on in 
those chapels with those of a Greek Catholic Church, 
and indicates several points, which in his opinion are 
utterly at variance with the tenets and practice of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

For instance, he shows that an order of worship pre- 
pared by Presbyterians in the Ancient Slavonic, made by 
a condensation and a pruning of the Liturgy of Saint 
John Chrysostom, and said to be oificially promulgated 
and published by the Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work of the Presbyterian Church, was not so 
approved or published, and is a mere private compilation 
which is never used. Yet this is what is deemed to-be 
a basis for allowing the mission chapels to continue their 
imitation of the Catholic Mass. The author of the article: 
says :— 

“No ecclesiastical body of the Presbyterian 
Church nor any of its Boards appointed any such 
committee. Neither the Board of Home Missions 
nor the Board of: Publication should exercise such 
approval. This book is not on any catalogue of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, and is not for 
sale at their counters, 

“This revised Liturgy omits the prayers to the 
saints and the Virgin, and eliminates the doctrine 
of transubstantiation from the’ Eucharist and sub- 
stitutes prayers for the Presbyterate and the 
Diaconate, in lieu of prayers for Pope Pius, ete. 
Nevertheless, it is very similar to the Liturgy of 
Saint John Chrysostom, and is not used by the choir 
or the worshipers. During a number of recent ser- 
vices 1t wag scarcely touched, and then for a brief 
time only, by the hands of the officiating minister. 
Prayer-books were in the hands of the worshipers 
at these services, but all of them were the ordinary 
Greek Catholic liturgies of St, John Chrysostom, 
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containing prayers for the saints, the Virgin and 
the Pope. One of these, well worn, obtained from 
a worshiper, now lies before the writer.” 


Then he goes on ‘to say, after admitting that mild 
ritualistic. practices, while repugnant to Presbyterians, 
might be used in a Protestant service, that there are cer- 
tain limits to carrying on distinctively Catholic worship 
by Presbyterians: 


“There remain certain things which are anti- 
Protestant and wholly Papal; and that ministers 
leading their people in such anti-Protestant and 
Papal practices should have been supported for 
years, and are now supported, by the collections of 
our Presbyterian churches for home missionary 
work, seems incredible. The only answer appears 
to be that the Church at large is not aware of the 
practices, or else the Board has been imposed upon. 

“Among the anti-Protestant and Papal things is 
the exterior of the $32,000 church erected in 
Newark by the Church Extension Committee of 
that Presbytery. Its very appearance invites, not 
to a Protestant, but to a Papal service. : 
When we enter we see plenty of practices, also 
-anti-Protestant and Papal. The analogion, 
the crucifix, the kissing of the crucifix or the Gospel 
by the worshipers, kissing both by adults and in- 
fants lifted wp for the purpose, the crossing of 
themselves by the worshipers, infants publicly taught 
to cross themselves at the analogion, worshipers 
kneeling and praying in front of the altar from one 
to ten minutes, or making what is known as the 
‘little reverence,’ 7. e., bowing and touching the floor, 
or the ‘great reverence,’ 7. ¢., kneeling on both knees 
and bowing the head to touch the floor. And be- 
sides all this, there is the blessing of the people by 
the minister, whose fingers are held in the form of 
2 cross, after the Greek Catholic fashion, and whose 
movements of the arms are much like Greek Cath- 
olic worship. 

“Why should ministers be paid by our Home Board 
to lead and encourage such Papal worship?” 


He further says that the secession from the Greek 
Catholic Church and the opening of the Presbyterian 
Ruthenian chapel was not caused by any change of heart 
or doctrine: 

“Their coming in Newark,’ he adds, “grew out 

of a split in the Greek Catholic Church concerning 
a question of property, in which the seceders were 
worsted in the civil courts; and those who set up 
the worship in Hope Chapel were a disaffected 
element of the ‘Greek Catholic Church, and the 
disaffection was not at all on account of doctrine 
or matters of faith!” 

This article was sent to Rev. Charles L. Thompson 
to answer, and he, after stating that the Presbyterian 
contributor’s statements were “from articles in a 
Roman Catholic journal, published more than a year ago, 
and long since shown to abound in misstatements and 
perversions, and therefore long since discredited,” asked 
the Rev. William P. Shriver, the Superintendent of the 
Immigration Department of the Home Missions to 


‘answer it. , 


Instead of discrediting the articles in America, Rev. 
Mr. Shriver immediately confirms them, saying: 


“The Ruthenian service as conducted a year ago 
at Hope Chapel in New York was not satisfactory 
to us. In my personal observation things were done 
which seemed to me liable of misunderstanding and 
opening the work to just such an attack as was 
made in the Catholic weekly.” 


He then goes on at considerable length to declare that 
they did not intend to deceive the Ruthenians, and states 
that the “Protestant conception of the Sacraments and 
of Christian worship” was inculcated on the Ruthenian 
missionaries, but that 

“We must in large measure depend upon the sin- 

cerity of our foreign-speaking pastors and their re- 
sourcefulness in meeting difficult situations. . . . 
Both are young men, and being entrusted with the 
most difficult task of leading their people out of the 
ignorance and superstition and religious practices 
of many years, it would not be surprising if under 
the pressure of the conservatism of many of their 
adherents, they have made mistakes.” 


He further sets forth the form of acceptance of new 
members into the Ruthenian Presbyterian Church, show- 
ing that it is thoroughly Protestant, and concludes with 
professing his belief in their sincerity as such church 
members. 

The most curious part about his reply letter is that 
he does not deny a single fact or statement of fact made 
in America, or in the article by “Monaghan” in the 
Presbyterian regarding the vestments, candles, crucifix, 
sign of the cross, hymns to the Blessed Virgin, etc., used - 
in the mission services in either chapel. The writer 
“Monaghan” says that he personally witnessed those 
practices in the Newark chapel as late as January 14, 
1912. It would therefore seem that imitation Catholic 
services are still being carried on, notwithstanding the 
“olittering generalities’ of Rev, Mr. Shriver’s reply to 
the arraignment made in the current number of the 
Presbyterian. 

This is a matter which ought to be thoroughly inves- 
tigated by the higher authorities of the Presbyterian 
Church, and measures taken accordingly, now that they 
have official knowledge of it through one of their own 


publications. ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


Financing Socialist Literature 


At the beginning of the year 1912 we find in every 
State of the Union an alert, well developed Socialist 


press. New weekly and monthly publications are con- 


stantly announced, and about three hundred Socialist 


periodicals are actually in the field carrying on their 
work of revolutionizing and de-Christianizing the land. 
The tens of.thousands of subscribers which some of the 
most recent arrivals have been able to acquire in the 
course of a single year have not been gained at the 
cost of older publications. In spite of the countless local 
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papers which have sprung up where the Appeal alone 
had been circulated, the subscriptions to this organ have 
continued steadily to increase. During the past year it 
printed and mailed more than thirty-one million copies. 

The sweeping Socialist gains throughout the entire 
country have been merely the logical consequence of 
this ceaseless campaign of literature. The party, ac- 
cording to.Professor Hoxie, holds at least 435 elective 
offices in the United States and can claim about thirty 
mayors. “Literature did it,’ they assure us without the 
slightest hesitation. ‘“That’s the report made by the 
workers in every place carried by the Socialists all over 
the world.” It was a house-to-house distribution of 
leaflets which first won for them Milwaukee, and the 
same plan has met elsewhere with the same results. “If 
you want success distribute literature” is always the final 
counsel of the leaders. 

The New York Forward, the Jewish daily and weekly 
Socialist paper, has a circulation of 125,000, and prints 
a fifty page Sunday issue. Recently it has begun to 
erect for itself a twelve-story home. Of the immense mul- 
titude gathered to witness the laying of the corner-stone 
the English Socialist daily of the same city wrote: ‘There 
were in the crowd thousands of Socialists who remem- 
bered the early struggles of the Socialist organ. There 


were men there who had at one time given away their’ 


last coins, and women who had taken off their bracelets 
and rings and given them to the Jewish daily to save 
it from bankruptcy.” 

Besides the newspaper equipments the new building is 
to contain “halls and office rooms, where labor head- 
quarters will be located for the various unions of the 
east side.” It is a skilful ruse to attract labor by pro- 
viding for it Socialist halls and libraries. The same 
plan was adopted at Milwaukee. The newly founded 
English Socialist daily, the Milwaukee Leader, has be- 
gun, it claims, with an actual circulation larger than 
any other daily of that city. Its type setting machines 
and editorial rooms are located in a four-story building, 
erected by the People’s Realty Company. This enter- 
prise was incorporated by the Socialists for forty 
thousand dollars, divided into shares of twenty-five dol- 
lars each. “By investing in the People’s Realty Com- 
pany stock,” Berget’s weekly wrote, “You accomplish 
two things: you make a good investment, and at the 
same time use your money where it will be doing 
splendid service for the cause of Socialism and the 
toilers.” The foundations of the new structure are built 
strongly enough to sustain an additional four stories in 
the course of time. The rent for stores and office room 
and halls is meant to bring in large dividends. The 
object of it all is, of course, to identify labor with 
Socialism, while securing an unfailing support for the 
Socialist papers. 

In a similar manner the hundred thousand dollars for 
the Milwaukee daily were almost completely collected in 
a very short time. Subscriptions for the bonds of the 


Milwaukee Social-Democratic Publishing Company were 
solicited at ten dollars each, with four per cent. in- 
terest, secured by a first mortgage on all the property of 
the company. When the funds were still below seventy- 
five thousand dollars the paper was begun, but towards 
the end of the first week the Socialist thermometer had 
already risen to eighty-five, with the prospect of soon 
climbing to the hundred mark. 

For a further illustration of Socialist business tactics 
we may take the method of multiplying their weeklies 
throughout the entire country with such astonishing 
rapidity. Mr. Goldstein has recently contributed an ex- 
position of this to the Social Service magazine, issued at 
Oberlin, O., by Rev. Peter. E. Dietz. ™ GV oymis inoue 
A characteristic instance of what is here being accom- 
plished may be seen.in the work of the Socialist Coopera- 
tive Company of Findlay, Ohio, incorporated with a 
capital of fifty thousand dollars, divided into shares 
of ten dollars each. Its agents are sent out into towns 
unprovided with a Socialist local paper to induce at 
least ten of the community to invest each in a single 
share. In return for this modest stock the Company 
pledges itself to provide the new organization, which 
has thus been formed, with a distinctive weekly paper, 
bearing its own title and discussing all the local items, 
but containing for the rest the matter set up for the 
pages of the Findlay Call. 

This company, according to the explanation’ of its 
manager, “now publishes weekly Socialist papers for — 
nearly one hundred cities and towns in the Middle West. 
Such papers contain common matter, which is selected 
by the editor-in-chief at Findlay. One, two or three 
pages is edited by a local editor, who sends his material 
to Findlay for insertion. Thus a town of 5,000, 25,000 
or 100,000 inhabitants, which could not otherwise publish 
a local paper, is enabled to teach Socialism in the most 
practical way. Local issues are discussed from a Social- 
ist point of view. Striking workers are supported and 
their confidence and support gained. Local capitalism 
in the shop and in politics is exposed. Socialist propa- 
ganda is thus brought right home to the workers. From 
many cities come reports of excellent results secured by 
this method.” 

This matter is so important that we shall likewise 
quote from an advertisement of the American Publish- 
ing Company, a similar Socialist enterprise. After stat- 
ing that there is no reason why any town, little or big, 
in the United States should not own and easily manage 
and maintain a local Socialist paper, the company volun- 
teers for us the following explanations: ' 


“Stock is held wholly by Socialists, most share- 
holders having each one share, several comrades 
taking shares in each town where papers are started. 
We have @.complete printing plant, including up- 
to-date machinery, linotype, newspaper press, job 
Presses, type, etc., do some job printing and linotype 
for the trade. Some $4,000 has been invested so far 
and a further indebtedness on linotype and press to 
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the extent of $2,500, which we are paying off at the 

rate of $100 per month. In time we shall have one 

of thé most modern of newspaper plants in the 

United States. In addition to printing The Ameri- 

‘can Socialist, and The Michigan Socialist, a State 
paper, we are printing many of these local papers. 

Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, New York and Pennsyl- 

vanfa are being covered with papers printed on this 

basis. Bundles are shipped by fast express, so that 
any town in the United States may be served—for 
instance, bundles of newspapers reach Chicago in 
six hours. We need comrades to travel and start 
these papers. Only thorough Socialists wanted. 

Reasonably good wages paid.” 

Socialist weekly papers usually consist of a single 
folded sheet, divided into four pages, and are sold for 
the subscription price of fifty cents a year. This still 
leaves a satisfactory dividend for the local association, 
as well as for the central publishing company. As Mr. 
Goldstein remarks in his article, our chance for the on- 
coming conflict will be but slight, from a natural point 
of view, if we continue to combat with antiquated 
weapons. 

The method's so far discussed—and we have not ex- 
“hausted the subjéect—are in nowise original with Social- 
ists; but these have wisely utilized their opportunities. 
As Catholics we- have relied too exclusively on the im- 
mediate influence exercised within the walls of our 
churches and the priestly ministrations in the home. The 
time has come when natural prudence, whose demands 
can never be safely disregarded, calls for a wider aposto- 
late. The facts we have quoted show the truth of 
Bishop Ketteler’s famous saying, that were St. Paul living 
to-day he would be daetine a paper. It is the most 
universal means by which prejudice can be overcome, 


difficulties be met as soon as they are raised, and all the 


urgent questions of the day put before men from the 
Catholic point of view. It is likewise the surest way 
of ever obtaining an adequate hearing from the secular 
press itself, and the non-Catholic world at large; while 
there seems to be no other natural method of overcoming 
the indifference of so many Catholics who have been 
trained to see all the Catholic issues of the day through 
the eyes of writers indifferent or hostile to their faith. 
There is need above all things of an enlightened, militant, 
progressive and widely circulated Catholic press. 
JosEPH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


Marxian Socialism 


“The Socialism that inspires hopes and fears to- 
our American Socialists assert, “is that of the 
school of Marx. No one is seriously apprehensive of 
any other so-called Socialist movement. All the Social- 
ist parties of the world are based on the principles first 
stated by Marx and Engels.” These principles are: 
“The materialistic conception of history” and the re- 
vealing of the secret of capitalist production by means 
of “strplus-value.” “When the teaching of the Social- 


day,” 


: 


ist philosophy upon these doctrines is clearly appre- 
hended,” Socialists tell us, “then Socialism follows as 
the logical and inevitable deduction.” 

A. M. Simons, formerly editor of the International 
Socialist Review, of Chicago, in his pamphlet, the 
“Philosophy writes: “The ~basisie of 
Socialism in what is sometimes called ‘the 
materialist conception of history’ or ‘economic determin- 
ism.’” In an article of his periodical, June, 1904, he 
says: “The philosophy of Socialism as generally ac- 
cepted by the Socialist parties of the world at the present 
time takes as its fundamental hypothesis what has been 
variously called the materialistic interpretation of his- 
tory, historic materialism, or economic determinism.” 

According to the opinion of Engels it was by this 
conception of history that Socialism advanced to the 
rank of science. In this conception of history two ele- 
ments are to be distinguished: first, the general theory 
and, secondly, its application in behalf of Socialism. 
Every Marxian Socialist must needs adopt the material- 
istic conception of history as the foundation of the 
edifice, but not everyone who accepts the theory must 
also necessarily draw from it the conclusion of Marx and 
his followers. Our American Socialists accept both the 
theory and its application. 

The theory is that in any given epoch the one all- 
important and fundamental element in determining the 
social, legal and political institution are the economic 
conditions. This proposition is stated by Engels in the 
introduction to the Communist Manifesto in the follow- 
ing way: “In every historical epoch the prevailing mode 
of economic production and exchange, and the social 
organization following from it, forms the basis upon 
which is built and from which alone can be explained 
the political and intellectual history of that epoch; that 
consequently the whole history of mankind (since the 
dissolution of primitive tribal society holding land in 
common ownership) has been a history of class strug- 
gles; that the history of these class struggles forms a 
series of evolution in which, nowadays, a stage has been 
reached where the exploited and oppressed class—the 
proletariat—cannot attain its emancipation from the 
sway of the exploiting class—the bourgeoisie—without 
at the same time, and once for all, emancipating society 
at large from all exploitation, oppression, class distinc- 
tions, and ‘class struggles.” 

This theory serves Marx as an explanation of modern 
economic development, whereby he intends to show that 
our modern capitalist society must needs bring forth 
as its natural result the Socialist order of society. In 
order to grasp the force of the argument we must take 
a look at his second great “discovery,” which in the 
opinion of Engels, has effected the transition of Social- 
ism from the utopian to the scientific stage. This dis- 
covery is the doctrine of “surplus-value.” 

‘The theory of strplus-value reveals the fact that the 
social system of any country or of any epoch shows that 


of Socialism,” 
is found 
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those who labor. are exploited. One class of people live 
off the labor of others; some partly off the labor of 
others and partly off the products of their own toil. And, 
as must be the case under such circumstances, there is 
always a class of people who do not get that which their 
labor produces. The fact of exploitation of labor is 
universal. It has gone on everywhere, and in all ages. 
The form changes but the fact remains. And some- 
times it happens that change of the form, especially if it 
be from a severe to a milder one, conceals the fact of 
exploitation for a while. For example, the exploitation 
of labor under the form of slavery is clear enough. 
The same is true now with regard to serfdom. But 
when the form of exploitation changes from a brutal 
and offensive slavery to the milder form of serfdom, and 
then in recent times to the form of the wage-earner 
system, the fact of exploitation is not quite so glaring 
and apparent. 

It is there, nevertheless. The exploitation of labor 
continues. When the capitalist buys the labor power of 
a workingman and thereby turns him into a wage-worker, 
he does so only because the wage-worker will produce 
more than he is paid for. If he only produced as much 
as he is paid for—and worse yet if he produced less— 
the capitalist would have no use for him, would not buy 
his labor power. The wage-worker employed by the 
capitalist is the wealth producer. Out of the wealth 
brought into life by the wage-worker, the capitalist takes 
a part and gives it to the wage-worker in payment for 
his labor, as his wages. The rest of the wealth pro- 
duced by the wage-worker is the “surplus,” that is to 
say, the qauntity of wealth produced by the worker over 
and above what was necessary to enable him to restore 
the forces expended in production. That surplus the 
capitalist keeps to himself; he calls it “Profit”; it consti- 
tutes his Income. Industrial capital, accordingly, hatches 
its profits by exploiting the propertyless wage-worker. 
Surplus-value is, therefore, essentially “the product of 
the unremunerated labor of others.” This surplus-value 
is the key to the whole present economic organization 
of society. The end and object of bourgeois society is 
the formation and accumulation of surplus-value, or in 
other words, the systematic robbery of the producing 
class. There is thus an inherent antagonism between the 
two classes. 

As the conflict takes shape it begins to develop re- 
markable features. At the one pole we have the con- 
tinued appropriation and accumulation of surplus-value, 
with the ever-increasing wealth and power of those in 
whose hands it is concentrated. At the other end we 
have the progressive enslavement and degradation of the 
exploited classes. “The number of proletarians in- 
creases,” says the Erfurt platform, “the army of super- 
‘fluous workers assumes greater dimensions from day to 
day; the conflict between the oppressor and the op- 
pressed is becoming more and more violent—that con- 
flict between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat which 


divides modern society into two hostile camps and is the 
common characteristic of all industrial nations.” 

As the development continues, the workers, on the one 
hand, gradually come to recognize their position as a 
class and become possessed of a sense of their common 
interests. On the other hand, the competition amongst 
the capitalist class is great and continually growing; the 
larger capitalists gradually extinguish the smaller ones, 
and wealth becomes accumulated in fewer and fewer 
hands. The state of things becomes at length intoler- 
able; there is anarchy in production, accompanied by 
constantly-recurring crises—“crises,” as the Erfurt pro- 
gram says, “which become ever more é€xtensive and de- 
structive, make universal insecurity the normal state of 
society, and give evidence that the productive forces of 
our age have become uncontrollable by society, and that 
private property in the means of production has become 
incomparable with their proper utilization and full de- 
velopment.” Then the organized wage-workers seize pos- 
session of the means of production (land and capital) 
transforming them into public property, and Socialist 
production becomes henceforth possible. ° 

Now, the question arises:. ‘““How are the means of 
production (land and capital) of a country, say of the 
United States, to pass into public ownership and to be 
brought under public administration?” Will it be done 
by purchase or by confiscation pure and simple? 

To these questions the Socialist platforms give no 
definite answer. But even the most peaceful Socialists 
hardly expect that the property of the capitalist can be 
brought under public administration without a terrible 
struggle of classes. Marx and Engels themselves de- 
clare, “that their purposes can be attained only by a 
violent subversion of the existing order.’ “Let the 
ruling classes,” we read in the Communist Manifesto, 
“tremble at the communist revolution.” “We must,” 
said Marx at the congress of the Hague in 1872, “finally 
have recourse to violence in order to establish the rule 
of labor.” And in his work on Capital, he exclaims: 
“Violence is the obstetrician that waits on every ancient 
society which is about to give birth to a new one ; Violence 
is in itself a social factor.” H. J. Makcxet, s.7. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


PROGRESSIVE CATHOLIC’ ACTIVITY IN CEYLON. 


The prospects of the Catholic missionary in pagan 
lands are nowhere, perhaps, more encouraging than in 
Ceylon, an island in the Indian Ocean, about five;sixths 
the area of Ireland. A century ago the number of the 
faithful was only 50,000; to-day it is 300,000, a plentiful 
leaven for the 2,150,000 Buddhists, 800,000 Hindus and 
250,000 Mohammedans. Five bishops are assisted by 
about 200 priests and several religious communities of 
men and women’ in charge of various schools and insti- 
tutions. In 1885 there were 20,000 children in Catholic 
schools ; now there are over 50,000. An interesting fact 
is the existence of two Catholic papers in English, one 
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of them published in the chief city, Colombo, in the 
south, the other in Jaffna in the extreme north. Both of 
these journals are under the control of the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate, and are issued from their missionary 
presses. 

The Ceylon Catholic Messenger of Colombo appears 
on Tuesdays and Fridays of every week. It was estab- 
lished on the first of February, 1869, and in October, 
1873, it was changed into a semi-weekly. Later it was 
enlarged to its present size, a double sheet of four pages, 
each page exactly the size of that of a New York daily. 
One-half the paper is given over to advertisements, 
which, doubtless, are the chief source of revenue. The 
advertisements come chiefly from Catholic publishing 
houses, insurance and loan companies; the rest are mis- 
cellaneous. In the latest number received, December 
15, the chief subject discussed is the King’s visit to 
India. An account of the Ceylon elections is followed 
by a few items of local interest and a column chronicling 
the world’s news, under the heading of “Telegrams.” In 
a well-written article the editor draws a lesson of loyalty 
from the visit of his Imperial Majesty. The paper main- 
tains a vigorous defence of Catholic educational institu- 
tions, which there, as elsewhere, have to contend with 
those of the Government, supported as they are by an 
altogether disproportionate outlay. 


Ceylon also boasts of the Jaffna Catholic Guardian, 
which was established as a fortnightly in 1876, issued as 
a weekly in 1878 and enlarged in 1896 to its present size 
of four pages somewhat smaller than the Ceylon Cath- 
olic Messenger. Four insurance companies, a few patent 
medicines and the Tamil publications of its own press 
make up the bulk of the advertisements. The reading 
matter is more abundant and varied. Thus for the United 
States there is an account of the coming world’s fair at 
San Francisco and of Carnegie’s benefaction in behalf of 
“Andy” Toth, who was released from the penitentiary at 
Pittsburgh after serving twenty years of a life term for a 
crime he did not commit. The editor has an eye, too, for 
a good story, as is shown by the following: 

“Father Bernard Vaughan is now in America. He 
intends visiting every large city in the United States. 
Being asked what he proposed to do in America, he re- 
plied: ‘I am going to try and create the want of God— 
and to supply it.’ His oratory will be a surprise to many ; 
it astonished his audience when once he preached before 
Pope Leo XIII, in Rome. 

“ He can’t be an Englishman,’ said Cardinal Rampolla 
to the Pope. 

“ ‘No,’ said Leo XIII, with a smile. ‘Father Bernard 
was born in the crater of Vesuvius, and we only sent 
him to England to cool!’ ” 

Like its companion of Colombo, the same week's issue 
of the Jaffna Catholic Guardian has a thoughtful edi- 
torial conveying an instructive lesson on the coming of 
the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress to India. 
It deprecates on that memorable visit the “marring of 
events essentially pacific’ by the meddlesome bigotry of 
“the Anglican Bishop of Bombay, who took occasion of 
the presence of their Majesties to flout the missionary 
methods of St. Francis Xavier as a series of mistakes 
out of harmony with reason and the spirit of the Gospel, 
and to extol the British religious policy as the one 
method consonant with reason and the mind of Christ.” 

These two well-edited Catholic papers, which give 
promise of even something better in the near future, 
are exercising a glorious apostolate. A few Catholic 
weeklies in. the United States can point to an uninter- 


rupted existence of more than thirty years, and yet the 
problems confronting the missionaries in Ceylon must 
have been far greater than those existing in the flourish- 
ing environment of many Catholic cities in the States. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Perversion and Ignorance of French Youth 


In a recent issue the readers of AMERICA were told 
how the examinations which the French recruits have to 
pass when they don the uniform prove what a Govern- 
ment organ, le Temps, calls the “pitiable ignorance” of 
these boys of twenty-one, the product of compulsory and 
lay education. 

Their ignorance of history and geography would be 
amusing if it did not open vistas of wasted money and 
wasted time, and if it did not emphasize the crime com- 
mitted by the Government when it expelled the teaching 
orders. 

Those who have seen country life in France from 
within know that in most French villages the school- 
master is the confidential agent of the Government, and 
that not only during the elections, but at all times, his 
activity in politics far surpasses his zeal as a teacher. 
The religious men and women, who were so ruthlessly 
expelled from their posts, had other ideals; their meth- 
ods may have been technically less up to date, but their 
minds and hearts were absorbed in their work, their mo- 
tives were high and the narrow limits of their classroom 
were the natural boundaries of their sphere of action. 

The Temps, after a careful study of the matter, con- 
cludes that there are now in the French army twenty- 
five per cent. of soldiers who are absolutely illiterate. 
So general, indeed, is their ignorance that in every regi- 
ment an average of three hundred soldiers will be now 
told off to attend the classes that have been instituted 
with a view to supplying their deficiencies in the matter 
of general knowledge. And this is the result of the anti- 
clerical formation of the children of France, pompously 
inaugurated twenty years ago and pursued by means of 
crying injustice and wholesale robbery: 

If the result of the movement inaugurated by Jules 
Ferry was merely to produce recruits in whose eyes 
“Bismarck is a French general,” the evil would, after all, 
be less grave than it is in reality. 

The most alarming issue of this anti-religious system 
of education is the increase of criminality among the 
young, and the information that has come to light on 
this subject is full of significance. It alone condemns a 
system that has now been in force long enough for its 
worth to be justly estimated. 

A large proportion of the crimes committed within the 
last ten years are the work of youths of twenty, or even 
younger, and it would be easy to quote statistics to prove 
Phe act: 

But more significant than the mere figures is the con- 
fession that these statistics have unwillingly wrung from 
even non-Catholic authorities. Some months ago the 
“Académie des sciénces morales et politiques” suggested 
that a competition should be started for the purpose of 
studying the “causes and remedies” of the increase of 
crime among the young. As may be imagined, many of 
the “remedies” proposed were absurd and extravagant, 
but upon the “causes” the twenty-six candidates who 
took part in the competition were agreed. They unani- 
mously attributed the alarming growth of criminality 
among the mere youths not only to the increase of alco- 
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holism, but chiefly to the utter failure of the schools in 
the task of instilling high moral principles among their 
pupils; also to the lack of firmness and morality among 
the parents, who are incapable of enforcing principles 
that they no longer possess. 

That the Government schools are a failure in a moral 
point of view has been for years past a well-known fact 
that non-Catholic writers and philosophers now timidly 
acknoweldege, and their failure in point of knowledge 
seems no less evident. The evil is deep-seated and wide- 
‘spreading; its most practical remedy lies in the associa- 
tions and guilds started by the Catholics for the purpose 
of counteracting the evil influences that are surely un- 
dermining not only the faith, but the morality of the 
children of France. 

Another cause of perversion is the unwholesome pub- 
licity that is given to sensational crimes, the diffusion of 
cheap novels, at once immoral and irreligious. Hence 
the importance that is given in all Catholic Congresses 
to the work of “la bonne Presse.’ Whatever may have 
been their errors in the past, it is certain that the French 
Catholics’ vigilance and activity are now fully awakened, 
and that to every necessity they promptly apply a remedy. 
Although the number of illiterate recruits may be on the 
increase, yet it is an undoubted fact that in town and 
country alike men, women and children read whatever 
comes to hand; it is no use fighting against the torrent; 
better far take possession of its tremendous forces and 
direct them into safe and wholesome channels. This is 
what the Catholics are working to achieve, but we know 
that to row aaginst the tide is a task demanding patience 
and perseverance as well as courage. 

Ancto Frencu CATHOLIC. 


Spain’s ‘‘Guardia Civil’’ 


Maprip, December 22, 1911. 

A body of good, strong, upright, and devoted men, 
models of discipline, honor, and fidelity, who have vol- 
untarily enlisted*to watch over the welfare of society, 
to protect the rights of the citizens and to defend their 
lives and property, to preserve public order and to arrest 
violators of the law—such is Spain’s Guardia Civil. 

Organized a little more than half a century ago, the 
history of the Guardia Civil is but a succession of bril- 
liant and generous deeds, heroic virtue, knightly feats, 
and stirring episodes. Spanish public opinion has be- 
stowed upon this select body of men a name which sums 
up their history and does justice to their distinguished 
merits and services; they are “La Benemérita,’ the well- 
deserving, Guardia Civil. 

The terror of evildoers, the support and help of the 
good, they become the target for the slanders of all 
kinds of revolutionists, anarchists, apaches, assassins, 
house-burners and brigands, who bellow furiously at 
sight of the uniform of the Guardia Civil; for it stands 
for authority, law, justice, and social defence. ‘No 
rogue e’er felt the halter draw with good opinion of 
the law.” 

The Guardia Civil is not confined to cities and large 
centres.of population, for its activities reach out into the 
villages and hamlets and rural districts in general. If 
freshets lay waste the fields and threaten the lowly habi- 
tation of the farm laborer, if a conflagration menaces 
palace or hovel, if railway trains collide, if the dread 
earthquake levels walls and tears open the very earth, 


the first to brave the danger and to risk their own lives 
in attempting to rescue others are the “well-deserving,” 
the Guardia Civil. Ready for any hardship, tanned by 
the sun, nipped by the frost, drenched by rain, yet 
vigilant and untiring, the Guardia Civil toil on devotedly 
and receive from an appreciative Government the muni- 
ficent sum of from forty to sixty cents a day. To be 
near them in the city or to meet them on the mountain 
road gives comfort and a sense of security; for, as was 
said of them by that distinguished Spanish writer, Dona 
Concepcién Arenal, “they serve with the fidelity of a 
dog and with‘the tenderness of a mother.’’ They are 
not looking for gratuities; they seek only to be service- 
able to others. If Spain had no royal constabulary, no 
Guardia Civil, she would be forced to originate them 
for the sake of public tranquillity and the repression of 
crime. Norverto TOoRcAL. 


Malabar Under ‘‘Native’’ Jurisdiction 


On the third of December, 1911, the Benedictine 
Cathedral at Kandy, Ceylon, witnessed the consecration 
of two Syrian bishops for Malabar, Drs. Kurialachery 
and Kandathil, by His Excellency the Delegate Apostolic 
of the East Indies. Dr. Kandathil, the first among the 
alumni of the Papal Seminary, Kandy, to be raised to 
the Episcopacy, is coadjutor to the Vicar Apostolic of 
Ernakulam; and Dr. Kurialachery, late scholar of the 
Propaganda College, Rome, is the new Vicar Apostolic 
for Chengunachery, the former Vicar Apostolic being 
transferred to Kottayam, a Vicariate newly created. 
There are at present four Syrian Vicariates Apostolic 
in Malabar, and the establishment of a Syrian hierarchy 
is in immediate prospect. In this connection a few de- 
tails concerning the historical Syrian Church of Malabar, 
planted by St. Thomas and still faithful to the Apostle’s 
preaching, will be read with interest. 

Until the year 1599 the Syrians had been under the 
jurisdiction of the Catholic Patriarchs of Babylon, who 
used to appoint Malabar bishops, or send out bishops 
from Syria. In that year Mar Abraham, the Syrian 
Metropolitan, died, and Archbishop Menezes, of Goa, 
formally took charge of the administration of Malabar. 
From this period down to the year 1896, when the first 
three Syrian Vicars Apostolic were appointed, only two 
Malabar bishops exercised jurisdiction over the, Syrians. 
In 1663, on the expulsion of all the Portuguese mis- 
sionaries by the Dutch, who then became masters of the 
Coast, the appointment of a Malabar bishop became 
a necessity. Again in 1782, through the special recom- 
mendation of the Queen of Portugal, Joseph Kariattil, 
D.D., of the Propaganda College, Rome, was appointed 
as the Metropolitan of the Syrian Catholics. 

With the exception of these two short interruptions 
the Malabar Syrians were for well nigh 300 years under 
Latin jurisdiction, the Archbishops of Goa governing 
until 1836. The Portuguese succeeded after much labor 
in bringing the Syrians under their spiritual control. 
But dissatisfied with the rule of Latin bishops the 
Malabar Syrians petitioned the Holy See to give them 
bishops of their own rite. The chief reason for the dis- 
affection of the people towards the Portuguese was the 
constant endeavor of the latter to prevent the coming 
of Syrian bishops from Babylon, and to force upon the 
faithful the Latin Mass and Liturgy—a_ policy sug- 
gested, maybe, by zeal for unity in discipline and ritual. 
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But nothing is more keenly resented by the Syrians than 
a change of jurisdiction or of rite, to which they cling 
with Oriental tenacity. Their persistent attachment to 
an established order of things was indeed often pushed 
to extremes; and it is not too much to say that the 
separation of the Jacobites and the Schismatics in 
Malabar was in great measure due to their impatient 
insistence on their long-standing claim to a Syrian 
Episcopate. 

The past is past and may it never repeat itself. At 
present the Syrian Catnolic Community is in a peaceful 
and flourishing condition, Fifteen years of “native” 
administration, marked by progress in every direction, 
are a standing witness to the wisdom of Leo XIII, who, 
reading the signs of the times, prophetically realized the 
importance and necessity of an indigenous clergy and 
hierarchy. Nor have his hopes been deceived. Some 
five years ago the Delegate Apostolic, on his official visit 
to Malabar, expressed his great satisfaction at the 
splendid work accomplished under “native” jurisdiction ; 
and in 1911 two of the four Vicars Apostolic on their 
ad limina visit to Rome, were able to submit a highly 
satisfactory report of their Vicariates, which gave great 
consolation to the paternal heart of Pius X. 

Nature and grace have equally contributed to the good 
progress made by the Community during the last fifteen 
years. The Syrian population has increased by 28 per 
cent., and now amounts to 416,000. This increase is 
mostly due to natural growth, conversions from among 
the pagans being rare. Though Catholics for ages, the 
Syrians do not exhibit much zeal for the conversion of 
heathens, in the midst of whom they live. They form 
a self-contained and independent community, and are 
satisfied with what they have, in numerical strength and 
in spiritual resources as_ well. Moreover, the native 
clergy find ample scope for the exercise of their zeal 
and pastoral care in the numerous well-constituted 
parishes, which in village form are scattered, within dis- 
tances of three to five miles, up and down the fertile, 
cocoanut-groved “garden of India.” It is, however, 
gratifying that latterly some attempts have been made 
to evangelize one of the lower classes of pagans. In 
spite of this drawback in apostolic zeal, the religious 
spirit of the “Old Catholics” (as the Syrians are some- 
times called from their antiquity) will do credit to any 
Catholic community. There can be no better proof of a 
living Catholic spirit than the number and spontaneity 
of vocations to the priesthood and the religious state. 
In recent years there has been a marked increase in the 
number of vocations among the Syrian youths, which are 
fostered and nourished in Preparatory Seminaries and 
Carmelite Novitiates, both for males and females. There 
are in the four Vicariates taken together 425 secular 
priests, 150 seminarists, and 60 aspirants to the priest- 
hood; 125 Carmelite friars (priests, novices and lay- 
brothers) ; 17 Convents of Religious Women, with 3825 
inmates, most of whom are from well-to-do and respect- 
able families. These communities of devoted nuns are 
of recent growth, and it will take time to organize their 
activities. Meanwhile, the small number of private 
schools, primary and secondary, conducted by them, are 
doing good work in the education of Catholic girls. 

The Carmelite friars of Malabar have a constitution 
of their own, approved by the Holy See. They are 
chiefly engaged in preaching missions and retreats, and 
in helping the secular clergy in their parochial work. 
They have also under their management two High 
Schools and five lower secondary schools, in which 


Anglo-Vernacular education is imparted to Catholic and 
non-Catholic boys alike. The most indispensable of all 
their services is, however, their laudable effort in Cath- 
olic journalism; they were, in fact, the pioneers in this 
truly apostolic work among the people of Malabar. Two 
of the three distinctly Catholic papers and a magazine 
for religious and devotional subjects are regularly issued 
from the studious seclusion of their cloisters; and they 
exercise a very deep influence on the religious and social 
life of the Catholics, and challenge the respectful atten- 
tion of the educated Hindoos to the claims of the Catholic 
religion. 

The secular priests are mostly engaged in parochial 
work. There are for the Syrian Catholics 250 churches 
and 120 chapels, which have been built and endowed by 
the faithful. The bishops are thus relieved of an other- 
wise heavy burden. 


In recent years English education has made some pro- 
gress in the community. In the matter of higher edu- 
cation, however, the Syrian Catholics are at a disad- 
vantage. The Society of Jesus discontinued its work in 
Malabar with the appointment of Syrian bishops, and 
the local clergy are not yet in a position to conduct in- 
stitutions for higher studies. The Syrian youths have, 
therefore, to resort to the Jesuit Colleges at Trichinopoly 
and Mangalore, and the colleges in Madras. The num- 
ber of those that have received higher education among 
the Malabar Syrians does not exceed 50; a few of then 
have risen to comparatively high positions in the service: 
of the native States of Travancore and Cochin. The 
record of elementary and secondary education is more 
encouraging. There are under the Syrian bishops six 
High Schools ( including the two conducted by the 
Carmelites) with a total attendance of about 2,200 pupils ; 
twelve middle schools, and 790 elementary schools, 
mostly parochial, in which 24,000 boys and 19,000 girls 
are taught the three R’s. The elementary schools have 
existed now for a long time, and their progress in num- 
erical strength is commensurate with the increase of 
population; but the middle and High Schools are, with 
a few exceptions, recent institutions, depending for their 
origin and continuance on the zeal and sacrifice of the 
present Vicars Apostolic. The percentage of Malabar 
Syrians that can read and write will not be less than 75, 
thanks to the numerous vernacular schools attached to 
parish churches. 


The figures and details given above will serve to illus- 
trate the present »position of the Syrian Catholics of 
Malabar. There are in the community vast resources, 
which still remain unutilized and unorganized. The peo- 
ple are on the whole well-to-do, and if properly directed 
will make any sacrifice for the improvement of ‘their 
social and religious conditions. The clergy in general, 
and the younger generation of them in particular, are 
slowly but surely awakening to the need of organizing 
and clubbing together the native resources, both spiritual 
and material. With the grace of God and the interces- 
sion of the Blessed Apostle, the St. Thomas Christians 
will, judging from the progress made during the last 
fifteen years, ere long become a well-constituted Catholic 
body, with a hierarchical Church government, and by their 
Catholic activities make the Church a real power in 
Malabar, with great possibilities of futher expansion. 

The efficient condition of the Syrian Church in 
Malabar should afford an additional stimulus to the great 
apostolic movement towards the reunion of their 
separated brethren in the East. 

Joun Patocan, B.A. 
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The Belgian Crisis 


According to the veteran statesman Woeste, success 
for the Catholic Party in the coming elections in Belgium 
depends on the extent of disintegration that can be 
effected in the Liberal-Socialist coalition. If that is not 
done, then the Socialists and their associates in the Lower 
House will be in the majority, and will demand universal 
suffrage pure and simple in the municipal and provincial 
elections. To that the Senate, whose political complexion 
will be unchanged, will demur. What in that event will 
the Deputies demand? An amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, so as to change the character of the Senate, a pro- 
posal which, of course, will be more bitterly resented. 
The strife that will then arise between the two branches 
of the Legislature will disturb the country from one end 
to the other. 

In the supposition that universal suffrage will be 
granted for the municipal and provincial elections, an 
effort will then be made to get it for the general elec- 
tions. That will involve a revision of the Constitution. 
If balked in that the Liberal-Socialist Ministry then in 
existence will either resign or continue in office. If it 
resigns, asks Woeste, what is the good of putting them 
in power at all? If it refuses to resign, then the dis- 
astrous times of 1879 will return with its grinding ap- 
pression of Catholics. The fight will be a fierce one, 
and to carry it on the party in power will need money, 
and to get money will have to impose exorbitant taxes 
on the people. 

The situation is very critical. At present the legisla- 
tors of both houses are doing nothing for the country, 
but are wasting their time in mutual recriminations. Tf 
the Catholic Party loses in the next election the Socialists 
will be in absolute control, and will make a clean sweep 
of everything. The Liberals pretend that they will check 
all Socialist legislation; but the fact that even now they 


are only playing second fiddle to their Socialist allies 
shows how foolish such a promise is. At bottom the 
question actually before the country is: Will Belgium 
remain a monarchy? 


The Cardinal’s Extravagance 


In connection with the installation of the Cardinal, 
one is beginning to hear criticisms and censures from 
people not only outside but inside the Church, condemn- 
ing what they characterize as the unwise or even guilty 
extravagance of this celebration. They are certain that 
it would be more in keeping with the spirit of the Gospel 
to bestow all that money on the poor. 

Possibly many of these critics are unaware that those 
are the precise words of Judas Iscariot when Mary Mag- 
dalen shattered her alabaster box, and poured the pre- 
cious ointment on the feet of the Saviour; and perhaps 
they might be moved to self scrutiny by what the Holy 
Text makes haste to say, viz.: that Judas so spoke not 
because he had any care of the poor, but because he was 
a robber. It adds later that Judas hanged himself and 
“went to his place.” Christ on that occasion proclaimed 
that the glory of Mary’s act would be extolled wherever 
the Gospel was preached. 

Tt is not a pleasant thing to find one’s self standing 
side by side with Judas Iscariot, but he has had many 
imitators, not only in individuals, but in entire nations, 
Thus at the time of the Reformation Henry VIII seized 
all the churches and monasteries and charitable institu- 
tions of the land, with the result that the richest nation 
in the world created the horrible pauperism of modern 
times ; France at the beginning of this century, confiscated 
all the possessions of the Church, and the proceeds went 
into the pockets of the politicians; Portugal followed 
their example the other day, and some one has described 
the present commercial and industrial conditions of that 
wretched country “as if a plague had wasted or a war 
destroyed everything.” They had no care of the poor ; 
they were robbers. 

The trouble with these self-constituted critics is, that 
they regard the Church as primarily an eleemosynary 
institution, whereas it was founded to teach man the 
duty of adoring and serving God. When that lesson 
is learned we need not fear that the poor will be neg- 
lected. Surely, the Catholic Church cannot be charged 
with being derelict in that respect. It not only pours 
out its millions on refuges for every form of human 
woe, but it does what never can be valued by any 
financial tabulation. It inspires the choicest members 
of Christian households to turn aside with gayety of 
heart from all the endearments and beautiful affections 
of home to consecrate themselves to a life-long and 
loving service of the poor. Is there gold enough in all 
the mints of the World to pay the price of a Sister of 
Charity, or a Little Sister of the Poor? Or is there 
any priest worthy of the name whose heart does not 
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warm to the poor? The sagget aroon is the most wel- 
come visitor in the homes of the poor, for his atti- 
tude is not one of aloofness and condescension, but of 
sincere and devoted brotherhood, and the same may be 
said of those quiet unobtrusive laymen whose happi- 
ness is to circulate where poverty dwells and help their 
brethren in a way that the world knows nothing of. 
But setting aside all this, is there in all this great 
metropolis a man more open-handed and more open- 
hearted, more lavish of his means and his time, more 
tender, considerate and approachable by the meanest of 
men, more ready to go, if circumstances permitted, into 
the humblest tenement, or to converse with the poorest 
man of the street, showing both by his looks and his 
words his profound and genuine interest in the tale of 
woe, or the tale of joy for that matter, preferring as every 
one knows, a coal heaver or a street sweeper to a coal- 
baron or a millionaire; in a word, is there anyone more 
trusted and more loved by the poor of this vast dio- 
cese than the man who is absolutely unchanged by his 
honors, and who now sits in his scarlet robes in the 
cathedral, John Cardinal Farley? The greatest dis- 
tinctions he could ever receive could never check that 
full flood of affection that he has for God’s poor. 

Nor are these splendid celebrations in the least out 
of keeping with the example and teaching of Christ ; for 
though He was born in a stable, He permitted kings 
to lay their gold and frankincense at His feet. He had 
no place to rest His head, but He entered Jerusalem as 
a royal conqueror whom the prophets for ages had her- 
alded. He was nailed to the cross, but all the power of 
the Roman Empire could not prevent the glory of His 
resurrection. God is honored in His representatives, and 
surely we cannot have too much splendor and magnifi- 
cence for Almighty God; especially in these blasphemous 
and unbelieving days of ours, when His rights are so 
utterly ignored and even His existence denied. This 
celebration is a glorious act of faith, and our hearts ought 
to overflow with gratitude that we have been privileged 
to take part in it. 


Eugenics for School Children 


A correspondent in charge of a public library writes 
America for “advice as to the stand we Catholics ought 
to take with regard to a class of literature which is 
gaining prominence in our books and magazines. I refer 
to that which comes under the head of eugenics.” “The 
state governments,” continues the letter, “also have taken 
up the matter, and are issuing pamphlets on sexual 
hygiene,” which are considered suitable reading for 
children of fourteen. 

In the first place thoughtful Catholics cannot but de- 
plore the practice that prevails of discussing freely in 
papers and periodicals which boys and girls read, sub- 
jects which should be strictly confined to the pages of 
medical or theological reviews. In the name of the 


science, so called, of eugenics, information and counsel 
are being offered school children, which far from safe- 
guarding them, but serves to excite or gratify a prurient 
curiosity. 

Confessors of experience know but too well that such 
expedients are worse than useless for keeping boys and 
girls clean-hearted. The best protection for a child’s 
purity is the modesty, self-reverence and fear of God, 
which every good mother teaches her little ones from 
their earliest years, and which in Catholics is so wonder- 
fully strengthened by the frequent use of the Sacraments. 

The sensational literature on the subject of sex, more- 
over, with which cheap magazines now abound, cannot 
fail to harm most young people who read it. So far are 
they from “having a right’ to read these articles, they 
are strictly forbidden by the natural law to seek from 
these sources knowledge as useless as it is full of peril. 
The fallacy, moreover, that growth in knowledge is 
necessarily accompanied by growth in virtue was never 
so glaring as in this matter. A child’s purity will find 
a much better guardian in the innocence of “ignorance 
and inexperience’ than in all the dangerous learning 
books on “sexual hygiene” will supply. 

Nor can the “nobler race of to-morrow” be developed 
by the spread among school children of pamphlets and 
periodicals that, under the plea of imparting salutary 
knowledge, blasts the tender bud of modesty. These 
misguided enthusiasts for eugenics should remember that 
a clean heart is no less precious a heritage than a sound 
heart, and that the parents of the future are likely to 
stand more in need of moral health than of physical. 

This wicked folly of introducing into the public schools 
and of placing on the children’s shelves of circulating 
libraries pamphlets, magazines and text-books on “sexual 
hygiene,” far from bettering present conditions, are sure 
to make them worse. Catholics should see that their boys 
and girls, at least, are not made victims of this pernicious 
fad, taking from it meanwhile a new argument for parish 
schools and religious education. 


Thee Inta’’ 


Our Roman correspondent informed us last week that 
the Iuta press agency at Milan had been closed by 
the Italian Government, and its representatives, Dr. 
Kaul, Dr. Deschen and Mr. Hagelin, ordered out of 
Italian territory. As is well known to Catholics, the 
Iuta is an agency founded during the past year by 
Catholic laymen with the aim of transmitting the truth 
about Catholic affairs everywhere in Europe, and par- 
ticularly in Rome, thus counteracting the misrepresenta- 
tions of the Associated Press and the anti-clerical press 
agencies. The suppression of the Iuta is of vital in- 
terest to Catholics everywhere. At the meeting ofthe 
Federated Societies of America last August, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, the Catholic Press Association of America 
elected a board of directors to consider ways and 
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means by which the effectiveness of the Catliolic press in 
this country and Canada might be increased. In the 
course of the ensuing months the directors adopted a 
recommendation of the Committee on News that the C. 
P. A. should get into communication with the Iuta as 


the most promising medium for obtaining at first hand 
reliable information for the readers of the one hundred 
and fifty Catholic newspapers of the country. No alli- 
‘ance or agreement was actually formed, but the project 
reached the stage of actual negotiations. The recent 
action of the Italian Government towards the Iuta 
creates new difficulties for the enterprise. It was given 
out that the agency propagated news unfavorable to Italy 
concerning the cholera and the war. The Church still 
remains powerless to present the real news about eccle- 
siastical affairs or to make known the actual machina- 
tions and designs of her enemies to the world’s high 
court of appeal in the daily or weekly press. “Had 
such independent agencies occupied the field for the last 
twenty years,” says Rome in its issue just received, 
“and the public opinion of the world been properly en- 
lightened and aroused, three or four foolish and disas- 
trous wars might have been avoided, the Freemasons of 
France would not have been allowed to rob and perse- 
cute thousands of helpless nuns and religious, the des- 
potic orgies against religion of Alfonso Costa and his 
fellows would not have been possible in Portugal, and 
whenever the Pope issued a document like the Ne Te- 
mere the public would be informed of the real facts, and 
not fed upon false interpretations of them.” 

Whatever be the motives for the suppression of Iuta, 
ithe fact is vouched for that every liberal and anticlerical 
sheet in Italy has attacked it. It has been styled a 
Vatican organ, though the Vatican supplied it with 
neither news nor money. Rome says plainly that the 
opposition to Iuta is due to the fact that it is an organ- 
ization which hoped to thrive “by attending to business 
and telling the truth.” Let us trust that the immediate 
effect of the summary treatment of Iuta by the Italian 
Government will be to call attention to the wicked 
monopoly of lying news agencies, and perhaps bring 
about the establishment of some method of finding out 
the truth about what is going on in the world without 
let or hindrance from those whose works are darkness 
and who shun the light of publicity. When general 
interest is awakened to the tyranny of existing sources 
of disseminating facts or fancies affecting Catholics, 
Catholics themselves and honest people throughout the 
world may devise some means of learning the truth. 


Atacan Instead of Acatan 


“The clergy of Mexico have always assailed the de- 
cisions and decrees of our Holy Father, the Pope, with- 
out taking the trouble to examine the reasons which he 
may have had for issuing them.” Thus the case is 
calmly and coldly put by one of the most sober and dig- 


nifed Mexican newspapers, in its issue for January 19, 
1912. 

What a toothsome titbit for some of our admiring 
American friends! It is for their greater spiritual com- 
fort that we transfer the gem from its Castilian setting 
to setose American surroundings. A general revolt 
against Rome, moreover, ought to be widely heralded, 
especially as some independent publications, like the 
New York Independent, may not catch its drift; for if 
an inerrant quill-driver can transfer offhand the Esco- 
lapios, famed in Spain and Latin America for their work 
in elementary education, to the ranks of a mythical mon- 
astic body of hospitallers called “Esculapians,’” there is 
no telling what he might do with the foregoing news item 
from Mexico. Perhaps he is already ‘gloating over the 
discovery of this mare’s nest. 

All good Catholics will naturally grieve over the an- 
nouncement, for Pius X has deserved better treatment 
both from the Mexican clergy and from the Mexican 
press, and we are satisfied that none will grieve more 
than the esteemed editor of El Tiempo, from whose 
pages we have quoted. But as there is a slight differ- 
ence in English between dam, for example, and mad, 
owing to a different arrangement of the same three let- 
ters, so in Spanish there is a difference between tac and 
cat, and for the same reason. When, therefore, one of 
those nondescript newspapers which make it a point to” 
think of and talk about religion as often as they scent 
carrion, prophesied that the Mexican clergy would rebel 
against the new order of the divine office, the respected 
editor of El Tiempo, whose knowledge of persons and 
things Catholic has not been derived from a comic al- 
manac of ancient vintage, hastened to reassure it; for 
“the clergy of Mexico have always respected the deci- 
sions and decrees of our Holy Father, the Pope, without 
taking the trouble to examine the reasons which he may 
have had for issuing them.” Thus he wrote; the type 
said tac instead of cat (atacan instead of acatan ; that is, 
“assail” instead of “respect’’), and the fib escaped the 
vigilance of the proofreader. 


eS eee 

The unhappy Church of England is becoming more 
and more unsound with regard to the Incarnation. 
Clergymen of high dignity preach open heresy with im- 
punity. One would have thought that divisions on so 
fundamental a point should induce its members to hold 
on to whatever makes for unity, especially in these days, 
when so much is said. about looking for those things 
which may help on the dream of a union of the Churches 
outside the Catholic unity. The fact is just the contrary. 
Anglican clergymen seem most happy when hunting up 
new subjects to disagree on. The latest is, whether 
angels are male and. female; and in the discussion even 
Milton has been® quoted as an authority. 

Some old fogies, they grow fewer every day, were 
sufficiently unmodern to imagine that our Lord’s words: 
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“In the resurrection they shall neither marry nor be 
‘married, but shall be as the angels of God in heaven,” 
settled the question. A vicar, evidently quite modern, 
corrected their error. These words, according to him, 
mean only that there are no wedding ceremonies: among 
the angels, no bridesmaids, no bells, no clergymen, no 
ring, no flowers, no cake, no speeches, no going away in 
a fashionable traveling dress, etc. Such things among 
angels are unnecessary—‘‘spiritual vows are sufficient to 
unite spiritual beings for eternity.” Facilis descensus 
Averm. 
ee, io ee 

When the English parsons were making the world 
ring with their denunciations of the Congo atrocities some 
years ago, not a word was heard as far as we remember 
of the polygamous conditions which obtain there, not only 
among the natives, but among some of the European 
officials; and which more than mutilations of fingers 
or imposition of labor interfere with the progress of 
civilization and Christianity. The Government, accord- 
~ ing to the Onze Kongo, a paper issued by the Trappists 
in Africa, are doing nothing to prevent it, except by 
issuing proclamations. A case is instanced by the writer, 
Father de Witte, of a little girl, the daughter of a poor 
woman, one of the wives of a certain negro, who was 
sold six different times to this or that owner. Father 
de Witte says that there are agents of the “Societé 
Anonyme Belge” who have several black wives, and who 
do their utmost to thwart the efforts of the missionaries. 


——————-=_ ©. 6 0 


Verily, something is moving in Spain, for we find that 
the December number of the Revista Social, of Barcelona, 
quotes approvingly from M. Paul Viollet’s historical 
writings on the question of female suffrage. After point- 
ing out the important part taken by women in the half- 
lay, half-ecclesiastical assemblies which brought about 
the Truce of God, he speaks of women who presided in 
courts of justice and even discharged the functions of 
mayors. But, to cap the climax, he appeals to the au- 
thority of Pope Innocent IV (1241-1254), who gave it 
as his personal opinion that “electoral rights belong to 
all women, to wives and to widows.” How far the great 
Pontiff was in advance of his time is but another proof 
that the thirteenth was the greatest of centuries. In- 
nocent IV was a tried champion of right and justice, as 
his contest with the Emperor Frederick IJ abundantly 
proves; but the justice-loving and iniquity-hating Pon- 
tiff has a fresh claim upon the respect and admiration of 
the world if, as M. Viollet avers, he anticipated by six 
hundred years what has been called almost a discovery 
of the nineteenth century. 


———_o-0 o ___—_ 


The total abstainers will be delighted to hear that not 
even icebergs call for the use of alcoholic beverages. Ice- 
land is vigorously prohibitionist, more so in fact than 
any other part of the world. Since January 1st, the law 


forbids all intoxicating drinks. Under this label it places 
brandy, wine and beer containing two and a half per 
cent. of alcohol, excepting only what may be needed for 
industrial, chemical and medical purposes, and even for 
those it insists that imports from abroad should be offi- 
cially inspected. It forbids transportation of alcohol 
from one locality to another, unless under official seal, 
and prohibits those to whom it may be consigned to 
either sell or give it away, under a fine of from 500 to 
1,000 crowns. The law, however, extends the time to 
merchants and hotel keepers who were licensed in con- 
formity with the old law to sell alcohol, and who have 
stock on hand, until January, 1915. After that the 
license cannot be renewed, and they must suffer the loss 
of whatever remains. The party that has imposed this 
very drastic law is the Radical section, under Bjoern 
Jonsson. The law was passed long ago, but it was not 
put into execution because of the hesitation of the King 
of Denmark to sanction it. 


LITERATURE 


A Literary Relic of the Japanese Persecution. 


A little over a year ago a Catholic law student, rummaging 
about in the library of the Imperial University in Tokyo, hap- 
pened upon a literary find promising intense interest. It was a 
manuscript of some thirty pages evidently referring to the Chris- 
tian religion. The first twelve pages were purely Chinese text, 
the rest Japanese, with illustrations of Catholic objects. With 
the painstaking care characteristic of the Japanese our student 
made an exact copy of the manuscript, pictures and all, and 
brought it to Father Dahlmann, S.J., for examination. The first 
part proved to be a brief and popular exposition of the Christian 
doctrine in the mandarin dialect of the Chinese language, in other 
words a Chinese catechism. An examination of the original 
manuscript in the University Library showed that it was a copy 
made during the period Man-en, i. e., 1860-61, during a time when 
the penal laws against Christianity were as yet fully in force. 
The copyist declares that since Japan was then entering into fre- 
quent relations with Christian countries, he was’ anxious to 
learn something about that religion, and having found an old 
booklet containing such information he made of it an exact fac- 
simile copy. 

Some time after the discovery of the manuscript Father Leo 
Wieger, S.J., at present probably the most eminent authority on 
Chinese literature, came to Tokyo for some special investigations. 
He at once declared the first part of the find in question to be 
the oldest popular Chinese catechism thus far discovered. He 
pointed to the text declaring that “God came from Heaven and 
was made man 1619 years ago,” which thus indicates the date of 
its composition. Of course, the work of Father Ricci, “The True 
Doctrine of God,” antedates it by some twenty years. But that 
book was a literary production addressed to the most learned 
classes exclusively. We have here, therefore, the oldest popular 
catechism in Chinese. 

But how did it come to Japan? What is the meaning of the 
additional text? From Macao, the great centre of literary pro- 
duction for the Chinese Missions, and the refuge of the perse- 
cuted Japanese missionaries, some Jesuit priest or other must 
have brought this manuscript or book to Japan, where the 
henchmen of the persecuting Shoguns found it, together with a 
number of other objects, among the belongings of the apostle of 
Christ. This is the only reasonable explanation. 
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The second, the Japanese, part of the manuscript, which at 
first sight appears to be an explanation of sacred objects, re- 
veals itself upon closer investigation as a description by ignorant 
hands of what was found in the baggage of a missionary. 
For we have not only pictures of the Blessed Virgin, the Ecce 
Homo, candles, paten, hosts, chalice, medals, a small burse for a 
pyx, but there is also a scourge or discipline; and a crucifix with 
a bag to cover it, but the upright and cross piece as well as the 
corpus are depicted separately, the artist being ignorant, no doubt, 
that the three parts were to be fitted together. Besides, there 
follows a list of the four Christian “sects” written out in Japanese 
kana (syllabic writing) as follows: Kompania (i.e., Jesuits), 
San Furansisuko, San Dominikusu, San Agusuchino, thereby 
designating the four religious orders who had been active in 
Japan. There follows a list of the names of the Apostles headed 
by Santa Maria, that is to say the names most frequently given 
to neophytes at their baptism. Finally we have the oath of ab- 
juration to be taken by every one suspected of being a Christian. 
It is a most insidious oath, declaring that the one taking it recog- 
nizes the Christian religion to be very evil. That he wishes to 
belong to it no longer. That if he should return to it he is wil- 
ling to be condemned by Deus Pater, Deus Filius, Deus Spiritus 
Sanctus and Sancta Maria to the place called Inferno. The Latin 
words are written out in Kana. 

In the same way Latin terms like res sacra, and the name Jesu 
Kirisuto (Jesus Christ) show that information had been re- 
ceived from the apostates, whilst the fact that the first picture, 
namely the Blessed Virgin, is declared to be an image of the 
“Lord of Heaven, resembling a female Ta-mono (Buddhist god- 
dess)” proves to evidence that the book before me is not the work 
of any missionary, but rather a means of identifying such, should 
they fall into the hands of the catchpolls. What the authorities 
had found among the belongings of a priest they carefully copied 
and described, so that wherever similar objects were discovered 
they should serve as unmistakable tokens of a Christian mission- 
ary. They added the list of names, that persons using them 
might be recognized as Christians, and completed the work by the 
insertion of the formula of abjuration. We have thus, as it were, 
a manual of instructions entrusted to the subordinate authorities 
to aid them in ferreting out and convicting Christian recalcitrants, 
and more particularly the heroic apostles who daily risked their 
lives to minister to their persecuted flock. 

It is remarkable that in this strange manner there has been 
preserved for us a most valuable relic of the earliest missionary 
efforts in China, and that at this late date an insight has been 
offered into the police methods of the Japanese persecutors of 
almost three hundred years ago. And this interesting relic has 
been found by a Catholic student and examined by the successors 
of those who first brought the glad tidings to the land of the 
Rising Sun. Victor F. GreTreLMAN, §.J. 

Tokyo, Japan. 


Socialism. New York: The America Press. Price, 50 
cents. Postage 10 cents extra. 

This book is a compilation of papers published in The Catholic 
Mind at various intervals from 1903 to 1910. While actual sta- 
tistics as indicated in some of the papers have changed be- 
cause of the rapidity with which Socialism has increased the 
number of its adherents in every country of the world, the 
underlying principles have remained the same. The direct 
application of these varies according to the expediency of 
the moment; but the general economic demands and the 
moral atmosphere of the movement are little affected by 
such conditions. What is most needed is an insight into 
the arguments of Socialism and a clear perception of the 
goal whither it is inevitably tending. These requirements 
are amply satisfied by the essays here reproduced. 

The place of honor is fittingly accorded, at the beginning 
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of the volume, to that greatest economic document of mod- 
ern times, the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on the “Condi- 
tion of Labor,” which should form the introduction to any 
course of social studies. This is followed by an explanation 
of the conditions which have made Socialism possible in our 
day and*a description of its origin from the materialistic 
philosophy of an earlier period. The large possibilities of 
Catholic Social activity are next unfolded in an article on 
the Christian Labor Unions of Germany, and the economic 
problems raised by Socialism are then reviewed in two 
eminently sane and practical articles by Charles Devas. 
These, in turn, are complemented by a series of papers dis- 
cussing the relations of Socialism to Christianity and moral- 
ity. The articles are all written in a scholarly vein and evi- 
dence a large interest in the cause of Social Reform, for 
which practical suggestions are not wanting. 

The fact that some of the papers substantially confine them- 
selves to a consideration of conditions in countries other 
than our own does not make them less valuable. Socialism 
is international, and however varied its immediate demands 
and party platforms may be, it is fundamentally ever the 
same. Even distinct and often antagonistic Socialist ele- 
ments, like the Social Democrats, the Independent Labor 
Party and the Fabian Society of England, or the Socialist 
Labor Party and the Socialist Party of the United States, 
are alike reprehensible on the same grounds of Christian 
morality. To show this is the object of the present com- 
pilation. It may be mentioned that on pp. 66 and 68 the 
name of Marx has been used in the place of Marr in con- 
nection with quotations from the “Secret Societies of Switzer- 
land.” This typographical error is found in many recent 
books, although the quotations themselves express faithfully 
enough the sentiments of the founder of modern scientific 
Socialism. Statistics and personal references belong, of 
course, to the periods at which the various papers were 
written. J4.H. 


Father Lacombe, the Black Robe Voyageur. By Karn- 
ERINE Hucues. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $2.50. 

The publishers of this very interesting book have made a 
valuable contribution to history by accepting the work. of 
Miss Hughes. The subject of-the biography is by far the 
most picturesque figure in that sudden transformation of 
Northwestern Canada from a savage to a civilized land. 
Father Lacombe was adored by the savages, but he was at 
the same time the intimate friend of men like Van Horne, 
Strathcona, Mountstephen and the other great pioneers who 
created the Northwest, and the friendship that existed be- 
tween them was one of deep mutual affection. His fife di- 
vides itself into two distinct parts; the first is that of a 
heroic missionary living in filthy tepees, journeying in blind- 
ing and deadly blizzards, which he would face for days, not 
only frozen but sometimes almost starving to death, rushing 
forward in the middle of the night into fierce Indian battles, 
where his voice alone, though he himself was unseen, was 
sufficient to stop the rattle of the muskets and to make the 
attacking savages withdraw from the fray; nursing the 
stricken tribes when they were dying of fevers or smallpox, 
throwing himself with all his might into everything he- 
roic that a great apostle would be called upon to do. He 
was a man absolutely without fear and with no thought of 
self, and he stands forth as one of the greatest missionaries 
of the Church on this continent, worthy successor of men like 
de Brébeuf, Ménard, Jogues and others who labored for the 
conversions of theancestors of those savages two hundred 
years ago. 

The second part of his life was in direct contrast with 
the first, and the transition from life in the woods to life 
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on the trains was almost startling in its abruptness, The 
building of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, which was effected 
with amazing rapidity, put an end to the nomadic life of 
the tribes and confined them to reservations, with the result 
that the concluding years of Father Lacombe’s life were 
spent in providing the Indians with schools, saving the de- 
graded Metis and laboring to colonize the new Provinces 
with French Canadians. But he was the same fearless, un- 
tiring worker as in the hard missionary days. The Domin- 
ion Government always trusted and consulted him. He was 
-ever unflinchingly loyal, and one of his utterances is well 
worth recording. “I have never belonged to any party,” he 
said. ‘“‘As a citizen and a patriot, I would always support 
the party which rules the country for the tinve. It is stupid 
to do otherwise.” 

The book may be heartily commended. It is inspiring. In 
the next edition, however, it would be well to pay some at- 
tention to the French words that are employed. Faulty 
accents or the absence of any accents when they are needed 
irritate the reader. aS nes 


St. Vincent Ferrer, O.P. By Fatuer Stanistaus M. Ho- 
‘GAN, O.P. 

St. Antony of Padua, the Miracle-Worker. 
Antony. The Friar Saints Series. 
Green and Co. 

The ancient friendship that united the sons of St. Francis 
-and the sons of St. Dominic is very fittingly perpetuated by 
such joint labors as are represented by the publication of 
these lives of the Friar Saints of past centuries. These at- 
‘tractive little volumes will doubtless have many readers. The 
barest recital of the deeds of a St. Vincent Ferrer—from 
whose hands miracles flowed almost incessantly, and whose 
remarkable missionary journeys are comparable in the spir- 
itual order to the campaigns of a Cesar or of a Napoleon in 
the temporal—would vie in interest with the most engaging 
piece of modern fiction. It is to the miracles and external 
labors of the Saint that the author devotes all but exclusive 
attention. Perhaps some of his readers will think that no 
less prominence should have been given to his heroic virtues. 
In any case devotion to the Saint will be the fruit produced 
in the hearts of many. The author of the life of St. Antony 
of Padua has had the very difficult task of writing a popular 
history of a very popular Saint in accordance with the rigor- 
ous canons of modern criticism. She very naturally regrets 
that by the application of the rules of criticism the familiar 
story of St. Antony is shorn of many of its most atractive 
incidents. But the truth is that the Providence that has 
hovered over the memory of the Saint has garnered so many 
well-authenticated and remarkable facts belonging to his 
history that, even when criticism has done its worst, St. 
Antony of Padua still remains the wonder-worker, the gen- 
erous dispenser of temporal favors, and the sweetly at- 
tractive and heroically saintly son of St, Francis of Assisi. 
Both volumes are amply furnished with bibliographies and 
references to larger works. Mo, 12, dele 


Biya Coe Mie 
New York: Longmans, 


Die Gesellschaft Jesu. Ihre Satzungen und ihre Erfolge. 
Von Moritz Mescutre, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. Price, 
Ho Gents net. ‘ 

In a comprehensive little volume of three hundred pages 
the author has given us.a lucid exposition of the principles 
and achievements of the Society of Jesus. Heaven has 
granted him the exceptional favor of living for sixty years 
in the order whcse workings he describes. He has held in 
it every post of responsibility with the ex-eption of the 
Generalship. No one, therefore, could be Wetter qualified 
-to speak from personal experience of the beauty and wis- 


dom of the Institute, of the labors of his brethren through- 
out the world, and of the providential mission of the Society 
itself and the broadness of its scope, which limits it to no 
time, no country, and no single occupation. He shows how 
its object is no other than to fulfil the perfect ideal of Christ. 
“No one,” he concludes his preface, “better appreciates the 
benefits of a good education by a wise and saintly mother 
than the aged man standing at the last decline of his days. 
If any should be moved to judge that I have now and then 
too strongly struck the chords of praise, let them think that_ 
it is the child who thus extols a mother whom he loves with 
all his heart, or the aged man of eighty years who at the 
end of his long life knows not how to thank sufficiently that 
infinite goodness of God which has opened to him the doors 
of the Society of Jesus.” Aye, asl. 


Geist und Regel des Dritten Ordens vom hl. Franziskus 
fur die Weltleute. Von Domprediger Dr. JosepH Kumpr- 
MULLER. Innsbruck: Fel. Rauch. 

A series of very practical instructions in a popular style. 
They will be of service not merely to members of the Third 
Order of St. Francis, but to all Christians who are striving 
to lead a life of greater perfection in the world. The teach- 
ings of St. Francis, the influence of the religious order which 
he founded, and the wide diffusion of its spirit among the 
Catholic laity are needed more perhaps at our day than at 
any period since the times when the great social reformer 
of Assisi came to renew society by his preaching and ex- 
ample. It is because men have forgotten the poverty of 
Christ and their hearts are mad for the comforts and the 
pleasures of earth that the time is out of joint. May this 
book contribute largely to bring back the spirit which alone 
can set it right. epedets 


Kirchenmusikalisches Jahrbuch. XXIV Jahrgang. 
York: Friederich Pustet. Price, $1.25. 

This is the twenty-fourth annual issue of the Yearbook 
for Church Music, edited by Dr. Karl Weinmann, Director 
of the School of Church Music at Regensburg. The main 
section of the work consists of contributions to the study 
of this important subject by reliable authorities. Subjects 
of historic and of contemporary interest are treated. The 
latter part of the volume contains criticisms upon musical 
works and upon literature of the year dealing with questions 
of Catholic Church Music. 


New 


The Central-Blatt and Social Justice, the official organ of the 
Central Verein, is henceforth to devote every three months a special 
section of four pages to the Social Problem in its bearing upon 
Woman. We are glad to see that this important phase of the 
social question is at last receiving special attention. Secular 
periodicals are daily extending to it an ampler recognition. 
Books and articles, often filled with popular fallacies and even 
the most pernicious doctrines upon this subject, are constantly 
appearing in ever greater numbers. The antidote must be offered 
in our Catholic literature and by our Catholic press. 


Father Gerard, writing in the Month on the “Deficiencies 
of Nature-Study,” remarks that “According to their biogra- 
phies, the most distinguished and successful men of science, 
who have done most to spread its knowledge amongst their 
fellow men, do not appear to have been greatly sustained 
or comforted in the end by the thought of what they had 
achieved on her behalf, not even in spreading the great and 
enlightening doctrine of Evolution. Im the most ample and 
elaborate records of their utterances and correspondence it 
will always seem that as the end approaches and friends or 
allies drop away from whom they could always anticipate 
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sympathy and support, life assumes a sombre hue, the sky 
darkens, and a note of melancholy invariably becomes dom- 
inant; nor does any practical consolation appear to be fur- 
nished by the religion which Huxley rather vaguely de- 
scribes as the most scientific that mankind has yet discov- 
ered, “Cherishing the noblest and most human of man’s 
emotions by worship, ‘for the most part of the silent sort,’ 
at the altar of the Unknown and the Unknowable.” Nor 
would they appear to find much comfort in the prospect of 
extinction, which, so far as science knows, is all that is 
-in prospect for them. The moral of it all seems to be that 
not in science alone can man live.” 


Father Burke, the editor of the Catholic World, having 
secured from Burns and Oates, the London publishers, per- 
mission to use the Lewis translations of St. Teresa’s works, 
has brought out in one large volume of over 700 pages “The 
Life, Relations, Maxims and Foundations” of that wonder- 
ful mystic. The Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P., contributing 
an excellent introduction, detects a modern renewal of St. 
Teresa’s spirit in “the response that has been made every- 
where to the legislation of the present Holy Father con- 
cerning frequent and daily Communion.” The value of 
the book is also heightened by the insertion of numerous 
double-page pictures of the saint, her contemporaries, rela- 
tives, early companions, and nineteen “foundations,” besides 
a wide variety of the holy Carmelite’s relics. These illus- 
trations are made from sketches gathered with great labor 
and expense by M. Hye Hoys, a devout Belgian, and will 
be new to American readers. The price of this fine volume, 
$3.50, is very moderate, for the “Autobiography” alone has 
been selling for quite as much. 


“Ginevra, a Play of Medieval Florence,’ published by the 
author, Edward Doyle, at 247 W. 125th Street, New York, 
and “Neptune’s Isle and Other Plays for Children,” by John 
Jay Chapman, which Moffat, Yard & Co. are sending out, 
are recent dramatic works in verse that possess consider- 
able merit. In Mr. Chapman’s little volume is a sdcred 
cantata, called “Christmas Once More,” that Sisters could 
easily train the children to give, and “Wilfred the Young” 
would prove a thrilling “dragon-play for boys.” “Ginevra’s” 
experiences in the family vault recall Juliet’s. There is good 
poetry in both books, and the jester in Mr. Doyle’s play is 
particularly well drawn. 


When John Ayscough’s “Gracechurch Papers,” which are 
now running in the Month, appear in book form the review- 
ers will doubtless agree that the author is no less successful 
with the short story than with the novel. The following 
sketch of “Miss Mildstone,” for example, is like a page 
from “Hurdcott.” “She was an excellent young woman and, 
I am sure, very fond of her ‘Mama’; but she was beset by 
a dread lest the old lady should seem not very refined to 
callers of modern views, For Mrs. Mildstone said ‘wunsv’ 
instead of ‘once’ and spoke of its being ‘tay-time’ and was 
much ‘obleeged’ to you. As for Miss Mildstone, she was 
made up of refinement, so that without it there could hardly 
have been any of her left. She could only by an effort 
bring herself to allude to any gentleman by his name; thus 
she would speak of our two curates, if they happened to be 
the subject of conversation, as ‘the male’ (which always 
meant Mr. Ireton, her favorite) and ‘the other,’ as though 
Mr. Draper had been a lady, whereas he was not himself 
quite sure he was even a gentleman.” mie 

“*She may go to early church till she catches her death 
on an empty stomach, but Rev. Ireton’ll never think of her,’ 
concluded Mrs. Gwynne. 


“‘She always has hot milk and pearl biscuits before she 
starts,’ said Selina Gwynne, who liked accuracy in details. 
“Well, some of you ain’t going to early church, peart 
biscuits or mother o’ pearl, so mind my word! In my time 
it was enough to Remember now thy Creator of a Sunday, 
and not be spreading the Lord’s Day all over the week, 
goin’ against the Scripture and all. “One day in seven shall 
be Mine,” it says; there was no early church in Moses’s 
time, I reckon. If ’twas to be church every day there’d ha’ 
been no Mondays and Tuesdays, only Sundays, from the be- 
ginning of one week to the end of the next.’” 


Not long since, the director of the Washington Weather 
Bureau put in a good word in defence of the Bureau, and 
gave a very high figure as representing the percentage of 
forecasts which for a certain period came true. The scien- 
tific weather prophet, with his prophecies covering only a 
day or two, has an immeasurable advantage over the old- 
fashioned weather prophet, whose predictions embraced 
every day in the year. The old-fashioned Almanac, with its 
absolutely reliable forecasts, certainly goes back to Shake- 
speare time, as Bottom and Smug, the joiner, will bear 


witness, nor has the modern expert entirely supplanted the 


unskilled weather prophet of the past. “Zadkiel’s Almanac 
and Ephemeris” and “Old Moore’s Almanac” are English 
specimens of the hardy annuals we speak of. Zadkiel, says 
the Spectator, in making his predictions doubtless has in 
mind his experience with the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain. 
Zadkiel, the story goes, went walking over Salisbury Plain 
on a glorious morning, and met a shepherd, to whom he re- 
marked that it was a fine day. The shepherd replied that 
no doubt that was the case at present, but that there would 
shortly be heavy rain. “Bosh!” Zadkiel is reported to have 
replied and walked on. It very soon poured with rain and 
drenched him to the skin, so he returned to the shepherd — 
to find out, if he could, the marvelous secret of his weather 
lore. The shepherd, for five pounds down, at last consented 
to tell him, went into his cottage, and from behind a chest 
of drawers produced “Zadkiel’s Almanac.” ‘There!’ he said, 
“I always go by him, and I’m never wrong. ‘Fine and 
warm, he says, so I knowed what the weather would be, 
for it’s always the opposite.” 
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According to figures compiled in great detail for the 1912 
issue of the “World Almanac,” the gifts of wealthy Amer- 
icans made to hospitals, colleges, museums, employees’ pen- 
sions, “uplift” institutions, and the like, all for the public 
goody have amounted in this country to more than $150,000,- 
000. The colleges of the land, particularly, have been large 
gainers through the generosity of their graduates and friends. 
The list in the “Almanac” shows that several hundred insti- 
tutions of learning increased their endowments by gifts, and 
nearly twenty-five millions of the enormous total were con- 
tributed to fifty-five American colleges receiving $100,000 or 
over during the year, This vast sum represents, of course, 
merely the spontaneous benefactions of individuals, and, pre- 
sumably, only such conspicuously large donations as have 
won space in the newspapers. 

* * a 

A study of the “World Almanac’s” list brings home to the 
Catholic a fact that is almost disheartening. Among the 
fifty-five schools benefited by these munificent gifts not one 
is Catholic. It used not to be so. In other centuries and 
other lands rich citizens gave freely of their goods to Cath- 
olic schools. Beautiful buildings were erected, scholarships 
received royal encouragement, precious libraries were col- 
lected, and students were foregathered from all parts of Eu- 
rope to develop mind and character amid surroundings that 
laid more stress upon the importance of the spirit and the 
things of the spirit than upon that of the material body and 
the material world. But whatever be the reason, in our day 
and in our land Catholic colleges do not share in the flood 
of gold that annually pours over fields where the young are 
browsing. 

* * * 

To be sure, the Catholic people of America, as a body, has 
not been unmindful of the high ideals of social service and 
sacrifice Catholic faith inculcates. In the matter of gen- 
erous spending for educational purposes the record of our 
people, as a whole, in the United States is an amazing one. 
Catholic parochial schols have been multiplied in great num- 
bers and have reached a high degree of efficiency. Our sec- 


ondary schools, where organized, have attracted the attention | 


of educators by their thoroughness and excellence, and it 
is our proud boast that our universities and colleges are not 
behind secular institutions in the opportunities for culture 
provided, and are far ahead in that all-round development 
of mind and heart, of taste and feeling, as well as intellect, 
that means so much in education. And the millions needed 
for the maintenance and extension of the superb school 
system we have built up have come, we all remember, from 
the generous self-sacrifice of a people poorer, on the average, 
than the members of most other Churches, 
: * * * 

Outside of the Catholic Church religious schools and col- 
leges and universities are maintained, but only with consid- 
erable difficulty and because of large endowments given by 
wealthy men. Did we have like help from individual Cath- 
olics, rich enough to similarly co-operate with our Church 
leaders, what would we not be able to achieve! Unfor- 
tunately, it is precisely in this we Catholics are lacking. If 
one excepts the splendid charity of the late Count Creighton, 
who used the larger portion of his millions to build and 
endow the Omaha university which will forever perpetuate 
his name, and some few lesser endowments east and west, 
the cause of Catholic education has profited but little at the 
hands of individual Catholics fully as able as their non- 
Catholic contemporaries to give of their abundance to pro- 
mote the advancement and diffusion of knowledge. 


This apparent disinclination of successful Catholic men 
of affairs to practice a virtue especially. characteristic of the 
faith they profess is not easy to understand. Self-sacrifice 
in behalf of the commonwealth which protects and fosters 
their acquisitions is incumbent upon them at least as truly 
as upon non-Catholic benefactors of educational progress. 
A well-known Catholic educator of the Middle West, re- 
cently addressing a Kansas City gathering, puts their obliga- 
tion in terms easily understood by all: “The successful busi- 
ness man,” he said, “owes a return to his fellow man, to the 
commonwealth and to God, and he cannot absolve himself 
from doing something to make the world better for his 
having lived in it. It is not by providing liberally for him- 
self and his family that he will pay ‘his debt, for that much 
the heathen does, but by helping to establish centres of con- 
servative influence and sound principle. Under the pro- 
tection of law he has amassed wealth and thinks that he 
holds it firmly and can count on handing it down unim- 
paired to his offspring, Whether that hope will be fulfilled 
depends largely on the quality of education imparted to the 
young and on the character of citizenship developed through 
the safeguards thrown about the future by these centres.” 


The extravagant cost of athletics is again being noticed 
in our newspapers. The comment is one that makes its ap- 
pearance every year following the publication of the reports 
of the Athletic Associations of the big colleges. Harvard's 
statement, for example, shows a deficit of $10,458, although 
in the year included in the report the receipts from all 
sources amounted to $152,240. This means an expenditure 
per man of something over $37, Harvard’s registration for 
the year having been 4,128. “The amount in itself is not 
much,” says one critic, “but most of it goes that thousands 
of persons may watch what eight or nine or eleven men 
are doing.” This is the objection most generally made. It 
is not possible, of course, to conduct intracollegiate or inter- 
collegiate sports without money, but, as the critic just quoted 
adds, “it is decidedly unfortunate that so much money is 
spent not for the diffusion of the benefits of physical cul- 
ture among the student body at large, but chiefly for the 
development of specialists who perform for the diversion of 
passive spectators.” 


The report on Catholic Education presented to the Na- 
tional Council, Knights of Columbus, in its meeting at De- 
troit last August contained a deserved tribute to the reli- 
gious, men and women, who have rendered such faithful 
service in the cause of education in this country. Referring 
to the financing of educational institutions, the report ex- 
plains how it is that Catholics are able to maintain their 
splendid school system. “Our schools,” it says, “from the 
lowest to the highest, are mainly taught by religious or by 
clergymen who devote themselves to this great cause for its 
own sake and for the good to be accomplished, and not for 
hire. There is nothing in the history of education 
in this country, or in any other, that is so glorious a tribute 
to unselfish devotion to education as is their loyal giving of 
themselves to this work.” 
* * * 

The religious of the country would be the first to object 
that a money value be put upon their services; yet it is a 
gratifying fact to note how the laity are awakening to the 
truth of the credit due to them, even from a monetary point 
of view. It is gratifying, too, to learn that a movement is 
beginning, to show more generous consideration of the self- 
sacrificing devotion of these loyal workers in the cause of 
Catholic education.. From distant Kansas City we recently 
received a pastoral letter in which, among other wise pro- 
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visions for the development of the parochial school system 
in his diocese, Bishop Lillis makes this declaration: “The 
success of our parish schools must be especially attributed 
to the kind and self-sacrificing teachers, who have conse- 
crated their lives to the education of Christian youth. We 
know that the financial means at the disposal of pastors for 
school purposes are at times very limited. But ‘the laborer 
is worthy of his hire,’ and it is only just that the teachers 
of our schools receive at least such remuneration for their 
services as will enable them to provide properly for the 
necessaries of life. Their pay is small indeed, compared 
with the salaries received by teachers in other institutions.” 


NES a OrC 


We learn from the Press Bulletin (Dec. 11, 1911) of the 
University that three classes in Bible study have been organized 
for the short course students at the University of Wisconsin. 
The classes are under the leadership of professors in the College 
of Agriculture! 


SOCIOLOGY 


Over a hundred years ago lived a Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, named Malthus, who was the victim of an idea. 
He was persuaded that the human race, if left to itself, 
would grow more quickly than the supply of food, with the 
result that inevitable starvation would at last stare men in 
the face. He was a minister, and therefore he should have 
seen that God, who created man and gave the earth to 
be man’s habitation and the support of his life, must have so 
adapted the earth’s capacity to man’s needs that if properly 
used it would always be able to supply them. But even 
ministers are not always on other than very distant terms 
with God; and so Mr. Malthus prepared to take the matter 
away from God’s providence and to settle it according to 
his own ideas. 

Nowadays we seem to have no fear of the food supply. 
We build railways into new lands to which we give the 
proud name of “granary of the world,” and then flock into 
cities to spend our lives in consuming the products -of the 
soil and in growling at high prices. We pay no attention 
to the gradual failure of “the granaries of the world.” When 
land that produced from 25 to 35 bushels ‘an acre becomes so 
impoverished by bad farming as to yield no more than 15 
to 20, and this so feeble as to be in constant danger of rust, 
we break in more virgin land to be subjected to even more 
callous treatment, and go gaily on our way, boasting of the 
millions in our cities and of the granaries of the world that 
feed them. Nevertheless, we are not without such anxieties 
as troubled Malthus; but what we fear now is an increase of 
population out of proportion to the means of enjoyment. 
Every child coming into this world has a right to happiness; 
that is to say, to public playgrounds, ice cream, trips to the 
country, moving pictures, free education in the higher 
sciences and arts ‘without number, and, as it grows up, to 
theatres, operas, all the joys of the “great white way,” fine 
dress, etc., etc., and the child for whom such things cannot 
be provided had better not be born. 

Certain philosophers maintain that disinterestedness is an 
impossibility, and that any zeal one may have for others’ comfort 
springs from the feeling that their discomfort means discomfort 
for one’s self also, This is, of course, an exaggeration, On the 
other hand, such selfish charity is not infrequent; and much 
of the zeal for the happiness of children, and of the convic- 
tion that they had better not be born unless they can enjoy 
it according to the. materialistic formula, comes from the 
clear perception that their coming into the world must inter- 
fere with the enjoyment of the same materialistic happiness 
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by men and women whose parents had other ideas. How 
many men grow up with an inordinate thirst for pleasure! 
They spend their earnings on themselves lavishly. They 
Save nothing, are often in debt; and, as for marriage, they 
say they cannot afford it. “Women are so expensive in these 
days. They dress extravagantly, they can do nothing for 
themselves, they know nothing of domestic economy, they 
measure a man’s value by the depth of his purse. No, sir; 
I can’t afford to marry.” There is a great deal of truth in 
this; but the real reason that these men remain single is 
that they will not curtail, or, rather, abolish, the wasting of 
their means on self-indulgence. As for the young women 
of the same type, they want fine dresses, they want to be 
taken here and there, and have no notion of sacrificing their 
selfishness to the cares and the restraint of a family. If 
they have money of their own, whether earned or unearned, 
it goes to satisfy their greed of pleasure, just as in the case 
of the young man. / 

Any one who reflects on what we said lately on the scope 
of this mortal life and the value of existence will see that 
all those ideas are scandalously contrary to Christian teach- 
ing. The ordinary destiny of young men and young women 
is to marry and give to others the priceless benefit of exist- 
ence they themselves have received. This was well enough 
understood in other days, when girls were proud to spend 
their time in spinning the thread to be woven into the linen 
of their future households, and young men looked upon the 
establishment of themselves in life as the end of the labors 
of their youth. The world would be better and happier to- 
day if young people would lay by their earnings for the 
Same purpose and not think so much of their own material pleas- 
ures nor pretend to fear for the happiness of the children 
of the future. 

Some say that sobriety, temperance, self-restraint, thrift, 
would so spoil trade as to make it impossible for such per- 
sons to earn wages, thus frustrating the immediate purpose 
of those virtues. Perhaps they are not altogether wrong. 
But is it necessary to be a wage-earner? How wise would 
those young people be who would leave the city for the 
land that denies support to none. There they would work 
hard, but every stroke would mean competence for them- 
selves and their children. Thése, instead of being a burden, 
would be a source of wealth, We know what we speak of. 
Fifty years ago we were among the pioneers of a new coun- 
try. Men and women went out into the forest to the log 
hut and the little clearing, and the wholesome privations of 
pioneer life. Sometimes we go back to that country. Com- 
fortable houses have replaced the log huts; the forest has 
disappeared and broad fields stretch out as far as the eye 
can see; barns and cattle sheds fill the farmyard. The stal- 
wart pioneer and his wife, if God has spared them, are 
closing their days in more than comfort, surrounded by 
sons and daughters and grandchildren who owe everything 
to labor in the kindly soil. There is room in this great land 
for millions of such. Jeb WAN 


The Rt. Rev. John P. Farrelly, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland, has 
brought about the establishment of “A Catholic Travelers’. Aid” 
at the Union Depot of that city. There is now in the depot an 
information bureau in charge of a Catholic woman to help the 
large number of Catholic young women who come to the city 
as strangers and on.their arrival are at a loss where to find em- 
ployment or a home. The woman in charge makes it her special 
duty to care for these strangers and direct them to homes and 
places where they will be safe from unsuspected dangers. St. 
Louis has a similar bureau, under the auspices of the “Queen’s 
Daughters.” 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The high honor in which his episcopal city holds Cardinal Far- 
ley, both as a prelate and as a citizen, has been amply demon- 
strated by the series of remarkable public demonstrations which 
have signalized his home coming, On Sunday evening, January 
21, more than 8,000 persons gathered in and around the Hippo- 
drome for the formal welcome of the laity of the archdiocese. 

United States Senator O’Gorman presided, and eulogistic ad- 
dresses were made by W. Bourke Cochran, Supreme Court 
Justice John J. Delany, Michael J. Mulqueen, president of the 
Catholic Club, and John G. Agar, and Judge Leonard A. Gei- 
gerich read the resolutions. 

His Eminence was presented a set of engrossed resolu- 
tions from the laity, thanking the Pope for the signal honor con- 
ferred upon the New York Archbishop, renewing pledges of 
loyalty to the See of Peter and congratulating Cardinal Farley. 
His Eminence made a modest address of thanks. 

The ecclesiastical ceremony proper took place in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral on the morning of January 25. The interior was beau- 
tifully decorated for the occasion, and the great edifice was 
thronged by a reverent congregation of the clergy and laity. The 
celebrant of the pontifical high Mass was the Most Rev. Edmond 
F, Prendergast, D.D., Archbishop of Philadelphia. The sermon 
was preached by Rt, Rev. Thomas F. Cusack, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York, After the sermon Rt. Rev. Mgr. Michael 
J. Lavelle, V.G., rector of the Cathedral, delivered an address to 
the Cardinal on behalf of the clergy of the diocese, and Hon. 
Victor J. Dowling, Justice of the Supreme Court, read an address 
on behalf of the laity. The Cardinal made a feeling address of 
thanks to all at the end and imparted the apostolic benediction. 

Thursday evening Cardinal Farley was the guest of the Catholic 
Club at a formal reception at the club-house, 120 Central Park 
South. Over 2,500 members of the club and guests were pre- 
sented to him. 

Two hundred prominent non-Catholics arranged a banquet in 
honor of Cardinal Farley, held on January 30, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, The Hon. Herman A. Metz was chairman and Dr. 
Edwin Zimmerman secretary, A beautiful set of resolutions 
were presented to the Cardinal on this occasion, 


In view of the courtesies extended to His Eminence Cardinal 
Farley and his party on their way to Rome and homeward by 
the officials of the North German Lloyd, it will give pleasure to 
learn that the Holy Father has conferred the Order of St. Greg- 
ory the Great on Mr. Philip Heineken, President of the Board 
of Directors of the North German Lloyd of Bremen, and the 
Commenda of the same Order on Mr, Joseph Anniser, represen- 
tative of the company in Rome, as a mark of his appreciation of 
their kindnesses and good offices to missionaries, priests and 
religious journeying across the Atlantic. 


The pallium was solemnly conferred, by Archbishop Ireland, 
on the Most Rev. James J. Keane, at St. Raphael’s Cathedral, 
Dubuque, Iowa, on Sunday, January 21, and on the Most Rev. 
Edmond F. Prendergast, by his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, in 
the Cathedral of Sts. Peter and Paul, Philadelphia, on January 31. 


Statistics just published indicate that the De Paul Insti- 
tute for Deaf Mutes, Cranford Avenue, Brookline, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., conducted by the Sisters of Charity, ranks fourth 
among all the private schools for the deaf in the United 
States. It has a present enrollment of 52 pupils, despite the 
fact that it has been in existence but three years, and it is 
surpassed in the number of its pupils by only three institu- 
tions, those at St. Francis, Wis., Chicago and St. Louis, al- 
though these three schools have been established a quarter 
of a century, or longer. The De Paul Institute for Deaf 
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Mutes at Pittsburgh has never turned away a child, no mat- 
ter how poor, and its managers say they never will. 


Those who are engaged in Catholic education will be in- 
terested in the official statistics of schools for Deaf Mutes 
in the United States, just published by the “American Annals 
of the Deaf,’ Washington, D. C. Therein we find that only 
eleven dioceses in the United States have made any provi- 
sion at all for the education of Deaf Mute children. In 
these eleven dioceses there are twelve Catholic schools, 
with a total enrollment of 1,050 children. In four of these 
Catholic schools, however, which are supported by public 
funds, namely two in New York, one in Brooklyn, and one 
in Buffalo, there are 661 children enrolled, leaving 389 Deaf 
Mute children being educated under’ Catholic auspices 
throughout the rest of the country. There is only one Cath- 
olic school for the Deaf west of the Mississippi River, nor 
is it to be found until the Pacific slope is reached at Oak- 
land, Cal., notwithstanding the fact that in this vast stretch 
of territory the Catholic Deaf Mute population is four times 
greater than in the State of New York. Outside the State 
of New York, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, there are only sixty teachers 
engaged in instructing Deaf Mute children in Catholic 
Schools for the Deaf. And if we except the State of New 
York, only 389 Catholic Deaf Mute children are being edu- 
cated in Catholic schools. The remaining thousands are 
either being educated in non-Catholic schools, where their 
faith is being stolen from them, or they are receiving no 
education at all. In State Institutions for the Deaf the doc- 
trines of Protestantism and infidelity seem to form a part 
of the daily instruction, and as a result some of the most 
zealous Protestant Ministers are working amongst Deaf 
this country to-day are children of Catholic 
parents. When we consider that careful statistics indicate 
there are nearly 8,000 Catholic Deaf Mutes in the United 
States, and at least one-half of them are of school age, the 
problem of Catholic Deaf Mute education assumes an aspect 
of seriousness, 


The annual procession of the Holy Name Societies in 
New Orleans was this year of enormous dimensions, and the 
services following were marked by an incident which evoked 
comment from all the city papers. While Archbishop Blenk 
was addressing those of the paraders who had been able to 
find room in the great church of St. Joseph, one of the 
largest in America, the lights suddenly went out, leaving 
the crowded congregation in darkness, but “His Grace’s 
masterful presence of mind,” said the Daily Jteim, “showed 
him the great leader that he is, and averted what might have 
been a panic but for the admirable strength of character he 
displayed in continuing to speak, and with increased force, 
at the critical moment, thus chaining the attention of the 
immense gathering.” Father Weldon, C.M., the first speaker, 
said the first Holy Name Society in America was founded, 
informally and unwittingly, by George Washington among 
his half-starved, ragged soldiers at Valley Forge. “In that 
darkest hour of our country’s history Washington issued a 
general order forbidding, under the severest penalties of 
military discipline, the misuse of the Sacred Name of God, 
and declared that profanity was without excuse. How, he 
reasoned, can we expect the blessing of the God of armies 
on our work if we insult His Holy Name?” The whole pro- 
ceedings in honor of the Holy Name were reported at length 
and favorably commented on by the city journals. 


The Rev. Alphonsus S$. Donlon, S.J., has been appointed Presi- 
dent of the Georgetown University, to succeed the Rey. Joseph S. 
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Himmel, who retires on account of ill health. The new presi- 


dent is a graduate of Georgetown. 


SCIENCE 


The Chief Engineer of the Chicago Great Western Railroad 
has been studying systematically excessive fuel consumption by 
railways. His figures show a wanton waste of $50,000,000 per 
annum, and an expenditure of $200,000,000 to obtain an $80,000,000 
efficiency, a further waste of $120,000,000. This amounts to a 
total waste of $170,000,000 a year, or $465,750 a day. He suggests 
a bureau of experts for the furthering of improvements in firing 
devices, a school for firemen, the more scientific ordering of 
locomotives, and a closer watch on exposed coal bunkers. In 
sixteen years the fuel’bills of the railroads of the United States 
have increased by $108,902,000. 


Deflocculation, a process of reducing substances to such an 
extreme state of subdivision that the resulting particles float sus- 
pended in a liquid than which they are specifically denser, is, 
according to the belief of Dr. Acheson recently expressed before 
the London Society of Chemical Industry, a reduction to the 
ultimate molecule, each molecule being encircled in an envelope 
of jelly. Mr. Jerome Alexander, from measurements made under 
the direction of Dr. Acheson, finds that a particle of deflocculated 
graphite has a diameter of 75 millionths of a millimeter (3 
raillionths of an inch), so that it would take more than 13,000 
of these particles to span a distance of one millimeter (0.04 
inches). Particles of ordinarily finely disintegrated graphite are 
1,000 times as large as these deflocculated motes. 

F. Tonoorr, S.J. 


PERSONAL 


The affliction of little Prince Jaime, King Alfonso’s second son, 
has called attention to the fact that his name is not Castilian in 
form; for the Castilians, like the Galicians, write Santiago in- 
stead of Jaime. Before the union of the crowns of Aragon and 
Castile, by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, the name of 
James had never been borne by a Castilian prince, though it was 
common enough outside the charmed circle of royalty. As kings 
of Aragon had borne the name, it was natural that after the union 
there should be a wish to bestow it on some members of the royal 
family. This was done, but instead of taking the Castilian form 
of Santiago, recourse was had to the Aragonese form of Jaime, 
which, by the way, is the name of the rival claimant to the crown, 
Jaime de Borbon. Another form of the same name, which, 
however, is now seldom met, is Jacobo; but all three hark back 
to the patron of Spain, St. James, whose shrine at Compostela, 
in the province of Galicia, is a place of pilgrimage known to the 
whole world. 


In a bright, crisp editorial on “Plain Speaking,” the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, by way of illustration, says: “The reason why 
Father Vaughan is an effective orator is partly that his speech 
is as clear as a pane of glass—if he uses a long word of Latin 
origin there is a reason. An audience does not hungrily wait 
upon the utterance of one whom it does not understand. The 
talker who drives home to men’s hearts is he who puts his mean- 
ing in such terms that the slowest and the dullest cannot miss it. 
He does not use ten words when ote will do.” 


OBITUARY 


After eighty years of an eventful life, forty of which were 
spent in the mission of Rio de Janeiro, where he was popular 
with all classes and always the friend of the poor, Padre Antonio 
MacNamara passed from this life to the reward of his labors on 


November 10, 1911. Padre MacNamara was a native of Ireland 
and was a man of rare accomplishments. After a brilliant course 
of studies in literature and the sciences in Dublin, he continued 
these studies in the Royal Academy of the Beaux Arts of Lon- 
don, Later he emigrated to the Argentine Republic, married hap- 
pily and started a promising career among so many fellow exiles 
from Erin in the country of his adoption. The death of his wife, 
who succumbed after the birth of a son, turned his thoughts to 
the priesthood. After the usual preparation in theology, he re- 
paired to Rome, where he had an audience with Pius IX, was 
ordained in Paris and, after a brief visit to his native land, again 
embarked for America. On his arrival he took an active part in 
alleviating the sufferings of the victims of yellow fever in Buenos 
Aires. A traveler who had experienced the hospitality of Padre 
MacNamara shortly before his death writes in the Christmas 
issue of the Southern Cross: “Gloomy thoughts do not harmonize 
with the spirit of Christmas; but one must remember the dead. 
Rio and the world will disappear, but there is another Paradise 
of perennial beauty where the perfume never leaves the flowers, 
and where the joy of Christmas is everlasting. In that bright 
land, I trust, the spirit of the venerable priest, Father Anthony 
MacNamara, has found repose.” 


Rt. Rey. Roger Ryan, Vicar-General of the Archdiocese of 
Dubuque, Iowa, who died on January 9, was born in Hospital, 
County Limerick, Ireland, April 6, 1842. He received his clas- 
sical education at the Monastery of Mount Melleray, County 
Waterford, and coming to America in 1866, entered St. Vincent’s 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri, but the climate disagreeing 
with him, he removed to Milwaukee, and was there ordained by 
Archbishop Henni, March 13, 1869. St. Patrick’s Church, Du- 
buque, was his first mission, and he remained pastor of it forty- 
three years, during which time he won the esteem of his su- 
periors and the intense and devoted love of those to whom he 
ministered, 

In May, 1896, Pope Leo XIII conferred on him the dignity of 
Domestic Prelate. Monsignor Ryan’s humility was demonstrated 
by his declining other honors, preferring to live and die among 
the people. He was the confidential adviser of three Archbishops 
of Dubuque, his ability and judgment in ecclesiastical matters 
being unexcelled. His death was the result of injuries from a 
fall which. he suffered four weeks previous. His end was that 
of a true servant of God. The present Archbishop, James J. 
Keane, sang the solemn Mass in St. Raphael’s Cathedral, and his 
predecessor, Archbishop John J. Keane, gave the final blessing. 


Father Alexander Ascheberg, of the Society of Jesus, died 
recently, at the house of the Jesuit Fathers, Mankate, Minn. - 
He was born in Minster, Westphalia, in 1848, and was the last 
surviving member of the noble family of de Ascheberg. Father 
Ascheberg acted as chaplain in the Franco-German war and re- 
ceived, many years later, a medal of honor from the Emperor of 
Germany. This official recognition of his services to the wounded 
on the field of battle was conveyed to him while he was attached 
to the Church of the Holy Trinity, Boston. 


The Rey. William G. Licking, C.SS.R., formerly Provincial of 
the Redemptorists in the Eastern District of the United States, 
died at St. Agnes’ Hospital, Philadelphia, on January 20. ‘Father 
Licking was born October 1, 1857, in New York, and was a pupil 
at the parochial school of St. Alphonsus. At twelve he entered 
the Preparatory College of the Redemptorists in Baltimore, and 
completed his classical studies at Ilchester, Md. He entered the 
Redemptorist novitiate at Annapolis in 1875, taught in the Pre- 
paratory College of his Order at North East, and later exercised 
the ministry in the Mission Church, Boston, He was named Pro- 
vincial in 1897, an office he retained for twelve years. 
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VOLUME II 
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VOLUME III 
Among the Algonquins 
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credible sufferings, each following an- 
pemunese 


men, and a host of others, counted it a 


His Eminence, Cardinal Falconio, says: 


“From it our people will learn how Other in quick succession. . 


to appreciate the great work done by 


those noble and saintly pioneers.” privilege to die for their faith.” 


’ 


27 Illustrations 22 Illustrations + 


By Mail 
20c extra 


333 Pages 480 Pages 24 Illustrations 336 Pages 


Price $1.60 Price $2.00 207 Me Price $2.00 202 atta 


eS eS ee eee 
MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY, Religious of the Sacred Heart, I809—i886 


With an Introduction by the REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
440 Pages. 16 Illustrations. Price, $2.00. By mail, 20 cents extra 


“A book sure to do good and sure to give pleasure.”—The Ave Maria. 
“A book of special religious interest.”—N. Y. World. 


ye a 
PILGRIM WALKS IN ROME ISAAC JOGUES 


sf e 
Aen aren age Pace devacin: oven oe eames 
uide to e ce) 
y tiaces and Vicinity By the Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


By P. J. CHANDLERY, S.J. : : p : : as 
7 arike Aside from its Historical value it presents a vivid 
ere are eighty illustrations. The book contains now pen picture of a saintly and heroic missionary, with 


504 pages, twenty of which are given to an exhaustive index. Cae 5 i 
A map of the city of Rome and plans of the old St. Peter’s all the stirring setting of early pioneer days. 
55 PAGEs 


and of the present basilica are very valuable to the tourist. 
Press-work, paper, binding, illustrations, are all that can be 
desired. The book must become the classical guide-book 
for Rome, and those who may never have the good fortune 
to visit the holy city should learn to make pilgrimages to its 
temples and shrines by the aid of “Pilgrim Walks.” top, deckled edge. 


$1.25 Prepaid $1.10 Prepaid ' 
7 
BOUND VOLUMES OF AMERICA 


In an attractive and durable binding. Complete set: Volumes I, I, ‘III, IV, V—prepaid....... $14.00 
Single volumes, prepaid, $3.00. 


eee 
THE AMERICA PRESS, - 09 East 83rd Street, New York City 


9 ILLUSTRATIONS 
EDITION DE LUXE 
Full flexible green cowhide, stamped with gold, gilt 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA, 
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AMERICA 


WE OWN AND OFFER AS THE HIGHEST TYPE OF CONSERVATIVE 


INVESTMENTS THE UNSOLD MATURITIES OF THE FOLLOWING 
ISSUES OF 


First Mortgage 


The Society of the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary 


5%% Serial Notes 


(A Corporation of Portland, Oregon) 


° 


Total Issue, $160,000 Denomination, $500 
Valuation of property, $325,000 


Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, and 

are secured by First Mortgage on two entire City 
Blocks in the City of Portland, Oregon, being Block No. 
151, fronting on Fourth, Fifth, Mill and Market Streets, 
on which is erected “St. Mary’s Academy and College,” 
and Block No. 163, fronting on Fifth, Sixth, Mill and Mar- 
ket Streets; each of said blocks being two hundred feet 
square, 

The ground is located in the heart of the City of Port- 
land, being within three blocks of the City Hall, five blocks 
of the Court House, and four blocks of the active retail 
center of the City. The location of the property, the area 
of the blocks and their adaptability gives to the ground 
considerable value. 

On a conservative basis, the value of these two blocks, 
‘ without taking into consideration the improvements, is 
$285,000. The present appraised value of the improve- 
ments is $40,000, though the original cost of the same. was 
greatly in excess of that figure. 

Portland is one of the largest cities on the Pacific Coast. 
It has a population, according to the last census, of 207,214, 
and is a very progressive and prosperous business center. 

The Society of The Sisters of the Holy Names is one 
of the oldest orders in America. These notes are the ob- 
ligation of the Mother-house in the United States. Be- 
sides a number of establishments in Canada, they conduct 
Colleges, Academies and Schools in the Archdioceses of 
Chicago, Illinois; Oregon City, Oregon; San Francisco, 
California, and the Dioceses of Albany, N. Y.; Baker City, 
Oregon; Detroit, Michigan; Monterey, California; Los 
Angeles, California; Seattle, Washington, and Syracuse, 
N. Y., with a total number of students exceeding 10,700. 


Maturities available 1919, 1920, 1921 


4 ice notes are the obligation of The Society of the 


$500 Real Estate Serial Notes 


Those who have kept in touch with affairs relating to the financing of Catholic churches and institutions have noticed 


Right Reverend P. J. Muldoon 


5% Serial Notes 
Bishop of Rockford 


Total Issue, $32,000 Denomination of Notes, $500 
Dated March 15, 1911 


HESE notes are secured by First Deed of Trust on 
Al the church, school and rectory known as “Church of 
Holy Angels,” occupying a lot of ground on the 
southwest corner of Galena and Locust Streets, having a 
front of 198 feet on Locust Street by 110 feet on Galena 
Street. The main building is a modern brick, stone and 
concrete structure, erected in 1910. The notes are the 
direct obligation of P. J. Muldoon, Bishop of Rockford, 
who holds title to Catholic church property in the Diocese 
of Rockford, which comprises 12 counties in the State of 
Illinois, covering an area of 6,867 square miles. 


Maturities available 1917 to 1921, inclusive 


Right Reverend John B. Morris 
5% Serial Notes 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


Total Issue, $70,000 Denomination of Notes, $500 
Valuation, $190,000 


HESE notes are secured by a First Deed of Trust on 
ar the entire block of ground in the business center of 
Little Rock, known as Block 86, being 300 feet 
square and fronting on Center, Louisiana, 6th and 7th 
Streets, also by the improvements erected thereon, con- 
sisting of four two-story brick and eight one-story brick 
mercantile buildings occupying the entire Center Street 
frontage from 6th to 7th Streets. Also a two-story brick 
building occupied as a dormitory, located at corner of 7th 
and Louisiana Streets. The mercantile buildings are 


modern and the present revenue from same is $7,600 per 
annum. In addition, the notes are the direct obligation of 
Right Reverend John B. Morris, Bishop of Little Rock. 


Maturities available 1921 only 


a marked change in later years in the method of handling these matters. Apparently it has been for the better, for the 
disposition shown by the bishops and religious bodies in the different cities to continue the method indicates that it is 


entirely satisfactory and to their best interests. 


The Trust Company, before making the loans, has the property investigated by one of its officers. It makes a thor- 
ough investigation as to whether the church or religious body has authority to contract the debt. After it has satisfied 
itself on all matters, it advances the money and the notes are offered to its clients. In the past few years it has financed 
numerous church projects on this plan. The notes have been sold not only to persons of the Catholic faith, but to indi- 
viduals of every denomination. Of the several millions placed in this manner by the Mercantile Trust Company no 
investor has lost a single day’s interest, and those whose notes have matured have re-invested in notes of like character. 


REAL ESTATE 
LOAN DEPARTMENT 


Mercantile Trust Company 


Capital and surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 


Eighth and Locust Streets 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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zs A periodical published on the eighth and twenty-second of the month. 5 
= Each number contains an article of permanent value, entire or in part, on some question of the day, 5 


eo; 
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% given in popular style. 5 
These articles are taken from the best sources, and the rule of selection is: one at a time and the best 5 
% to be had, so that subscribers may keep each number for frequent reading and reference. 3 
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Sarouy 
Photographer 


256 Fifth Ave., New York 


Faverably known to the Clergy and Laity for many years 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS 


Especially adapted for use in Colleges and 
Schools 


Send for our Circular as to how we will save 
you 50 per cent. on supplies 


SNELLING & SON s.ce? Brookins No Y 


Purveyors to U. 8. Gov’t 


is one of the strong features that 
has helped to earn the present 
world-wide reputation and en 
dorsement of the Dans Improv: d 
Tip Top lupliecator. No printer's 
ink used, thus avoiding soiled 
hands and clothing. No expensive 
supplies. 100 copies from pen- 
written and so copies from ty} e- 

—— - written original. Sent on ten days’ 
trial without deposit. Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 8 3-413 
inches), contains roll of ‘Dausco”’ Oiled Linen Back _Duplicatin 
surface (which can be used over and over again). Price . $5.00 


Felix @. Daus Duplicator Co., Dans Building, 111 John St..New York 


DENTISTRY 


Loose teeth tightened by a new process; teeth 
without plates. Extracting avoided. High-class 
and up-to-date dentistry in all branches at reason- 
able prices. 


DRS. BURKE & BURKE 
DENTISTS 


194.7 BROADWAY AND 65TH ST. 
66th St. Subway, L station and all surface cars. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


Y, NY. AND 
177 BROADWAY,NY.CITY. 


BS ge ee 


TOUR OF EUROPE 


_ For the Summer of 1912 
A PRIVATE PARTY VISITING 


(RELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 
GERMANY, SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 


(= Arrangements have been made for “g] 
an Audience with the Holy Father 


itinerary sent on application . . Address all communications to 
MISS AGNES J. KELLY 

3828 Spring Garden Street, West Philadelphia, Pa. 

ee 


A Lady of experience offers he 
services as a guide in the Eternal City 
or other parts of Italy. 


Correspondence Invited. 


MISS RATHE 
Via Paolo Emilio 28%' 3. Rome, Italy 


WITH GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION 


YOU CAN GET 


<A Stained Glass Effects 
on Ordinary Windows 


Suitable for Residence 
Churches and Schools 


Special Ecclesiastical Designs 


Write To-day for Booklet 6 


Address WM. B. QUAILE, 752 Broadway, New York 


ka 


Pea 


Blackboard surface. 
Used 


buildings. 


Rolling at Side 


dad! 


Se 


taken. 
conditions. 


Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


- Ze nae pee aycuienes and most ef- 
ective metho or dividing lar! ro i 
Churches and School re - Beal 
rooms, and vice versa; made from various 
kinds of wood; sound proof and air tight; 
easily operated and lasting. 
. Fitted to new and old 
: ed in over 25,000 Churches 
and Public Buildings. 

Write for Partition Catalogue A. 

JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CQ. 
3&6 5 W. 29th Street 


Also Wenetian Blinds, Wood Block Floors, and Rolling Steel Shutter 


Buildings into small 


Made also with 


New York Rolling Above 


eart Sanitarium 


FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 


Unsurpassed results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 
and Stomach troubles. 


No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 


A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
c Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 
= track connected by tunnel with bath department. 17-acre park. 


Gymna- 
aited 


A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services to the patients. 


‘WRITE SISTER SUPERIOR FOR BOOKLET X. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Boe Ooo OOS 


Am Direct Importer of 
VINUM EX VITE 


Altar Wine 


Mr. Joseph C. Butler, who imported Vinum 
ex Vite Altar Wine, died on September 23d, 
1910, his heirs settling up his estate. I pur- 
chased his interest and trademarks in the 
wine business. This wine was imported in 
cases containing 20-litre bottles and in barrels 
containing 21 gallons, bearing the producer’s 
certificate that the wine was made according 
to the rules of the Holy Congregation of 
Rites. I am making arrangements with the 
producer to ship me the wine in the same 
shape as Mr. Butler received it. All orders 
for this wine will be promptly filled. Price 
will be the same as heretofore, i.e., $12.50 per 
case and $1.80 per gallon, for the present. 

The certificate from the Vicar-General of 
Tarragone will be on the file in my office. 


Depot for 
GUILLON 8-DAY TAPERS 
and 


PERFUMED CHARCOAL 


L. J. CALLANAN| 


A1 and 43 Vesey Street, New York 


Telephone No “8585-8586 Cortlandt 


A SHOPPING GUIDE 
To 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS 


This store has a department or- 
ganized for the purpose of supplying 
the convent, academy, orphan asy- 
lum or school, hospital, etc., with 
serges, merinos, draps d’été, linens, 
etc., and clothing worn by children. 
The contract department, as it is 
called, also advises and estimates 
on carpets, furniture, shades, etc. 
A representative familiar with the 
requirements of religious commun- 
ities will call, as soon as request 
is sent to Contract Department. 


APRATAM STRaus 


420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York 


PILGRIMAGES 


avd TOURS 


1912 


Feb. 20—To Rome and Lourdes, with SECTION for the HOLY 
LAND; EASTER WEEK in JERUSALEM 


April vee 
July 3 
All parties honored by having Rt. Rov. Bishops for 


To ROME and LOURDES and 
GRAND TOUR of EUROPE 


Spiritual Directors and are assured of an Audience with the Holy Father 


WRITE FOR DETAILS, TESTIMONIALS, ETC. F 
McGRANE’S CATHOLIC TOURS, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


_ EE 
Georgetown University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ee ed Sra aie 
Directory for Catalogues or Information 


The College eee! eum ae) 
The Registrar, 37th & O Sts., N. W. 


The School of Medicine | 


sheet for Neneal [HOLY GROSS Zorcesiex)|HELEN AUGUSTA HAYES 


The Training School for Nurses COLLEGE ASS. VOCs eee 


Georgetown University Hospital 


Th Sch l f D ti t Conducted a the Jesuit enh d 3 New York Ci 
Se Ta Deneeont oe alle largest Catholic College in America 64 East 34th St., 3 


Extensive grounds and _ exceedingly 
The School of Law healthy location. New buildings, large 


gymnasium, indoor running track, hot and f' 
The Dean, 506 E. St. N. W. cold baths, modern ee es. ay ( 
° reached on main line from any or New 
The Astronomical Obsarvatory | 


York to Boston via Springfield. Board, 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

situated in the romantic Valley of the 

Wissahickon. _ Degrees conferred. Also» 
Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and _ Ele- 
mentary Departments. Very special advantages- 
in Music and Art. The piano student possesses 
superior opportunities in the use of the Virgil: 
Clavier Method pursued throughout the. course. 
The Art Studio is admirably equipped, and every 
attention is given to the study of Art, both: 
in theory and _ practice. Gymnasium peice a 
equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis. basket ball, 
fencing, etc. 


ain MOTHER SUPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


™~ . GSE 


Ee ot eng 


For illustrated catalogue a 


Private Summer Tour to Europe 


. ° : tuition, washing and mending, use of = N J 
| The Director, Georgetown University gymnasium, library and reading room, ummi - ew ersey 
—————————— et physical instruction and medical attend- i 
Rey. A. J. Donlon, S.J., President ance, $260 a year. Furnished room and A Catholic Private School where boys: 


Se EE attendance extra. Send for catalogue to A ? 
| SESE a a iomane s PREFECT OF STUDIES. are trained in the art of study; and 


where mind and character are developed. 
College of St. Catherine, Seeone Charles H. Schultz, A.M., Headmaster. 
A Catholic College for Girls. 


Accredited by the Minnesota State Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction and by several prominent 
Universities. 

Seventy Acre Campus. Fireproof Buildings. 


COMPLETE COURSES IN THESE DEPARTMENTS. 
THe COLLEGIATE, leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. THe ACADEMIC oR COLLEGE PrEPAR- 
Atory. Music anp PatIntTinG in their various 
branches. Domestic Art, Hovusenorp Scrence 
and Cooxine. Year Book Forwarded on Applica- 
tion, Address: THE SECRETARY. 


Seton Hall College 


FOUNDED 1856 
South Orange, New Jersey 


COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres 


Reo hase. ayle or ents ae M 
Academy of St. Joseph at Crammennc ce es : Cie ae 
In-the-Pines 5 St. Mary's College § Alcadem 


BR i 
ENTWOOD, N. Y, ares MONROE, MICHIGAN 

A Boarding School for Young Ladies, FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 

Affiliated with the State University 


: = = ONDUCTED by the Sisters of the Immaculate H tai 
% PROSPECTUS EXPLAINS THE TERMS, ETC. eee Detroit aad'Toledo, A high sfandtele 


Georgetown maintained for sixty-five years in Culture, Education and Discipline, 


Courses include Collegiate, Academic and Preparatory. Special, 


Vi S i t a t 1 re) n C °e n Vv e n t attention given to Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Sciense- 


University affiliation. Separate department for little girle. 
A boarding and day School for For illustrated prospectus apply to Mother Superior’ 
Young Ladies and Little Girls : 


Delightfully Situated on Georgetown Heights 


IMMACULATA 
~ WASHINGTON, D. C. : 
ae Founded in 1799 Address Sister Directress Ss | Mi | es | & fae Y 


e ) Mount Marian, Washington, D. C. 
College & Academy of the Incarnate Word ount Marian, Washington 


9098108181181 8 91101108118 OrOr OHO OH-O11000--0-0:0-enere-0., | Select School for Girls. Situated in the Suburba 


ALAMO HEIGHTS, SAN ANTONIO TEXAS ; S M 9, | BOARDING COLLEGE $ Classical, Literary and Special Courses. 
jot. Mary's 


: i Two-Year Course for High School Graduatesy,. 
For the Higher Education of Young Ladies ; C TH Under the Jesuit Fathers H Maple ane ALE: Papers: outdoor exercise:. 
: — ightseeing with experienced Chaperons. 
Conducted by the Si i f ollege : : : 
u ae Teese ee t st Mens Be Two Cuurses of Study: ; For Year Book address, Sister Secretary’ 
: ? Classical and C ial } 
Va ee years’ course, degrees B.A, & B.L. | $ ee ee 3 } 
D —Three years’ High School : $ 5 : 
COMMERCIAL—Three years’ course, | por Catalogues ett toe i - OF - 
PREPARATORY DEPT.—Eight years, equivalent | ® Rev, Atoysius A. Breen, S.J., President  § 
to primary schools. ee et ee e -THE- 


Studios of Music and other Fine Arts 
Ideal location for students whose health de- 


mends climatic advantages. Building new and Hon’ advertising Goel panes [ MANAGER? COLLEGE «au 
Gheroughly equipped. Steam heating. Electric light. | AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week vs 
For illustrated catalog address, SUPERIORESS. 59 East 83d Street, New York City or Young Women. 71st Year fe) 


4 Years. Degrees, B.A., B.S., Ph.B. 


Academic — College Preparatory—and 
irammar Departments. Elective 
Courses. Conservatory of Music, Vo- 
cal and Instrumental. Art Studies, 
Natatorium, Gymnasium, Bowling, 
etc. Out-of-Door Sports, Horse- 
back Riding, Boating, Archery, 
Tennis. For Bulletins, Ad: 
or Sister Secretary, Box 


a Le 


onvent of the Holy Child 


DELAWARE COUNTY. PA 
SHARON HILL, 15 Minutes from Philadelphia 


tes trom Whiladelphia 

ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Highest English Course. French, Draw- 

ing, Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- 

tion for forei travel. As the numbers are 

limited, special care can be given to the for- n [ | St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 

mation of character and training of each child. Special advantages in Music and Art. Vigo County, Indiana. 

Address Mother Superior For Year Bonk Apnpress SECRETARY. 
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Boarding & FORT LEP 
pay school HOLY ANGELS ,orte 
Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame 1 
Location beautiful, healthy and convenient, \ 
New Buildings, large gymnasium, 
DEPARTMENTS: Academic, course of | 
four years; Commercial, course of two years, | 
Grammar and Primary Departments separate. 
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(Price 10 Cents) 
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Whole No. 148 


HRONICLE 

New Apostolic Delegate — Special Message to 
Congress—America Claims Palmyra—Lawrence 
Textile Strike — Children’s Bureau Proposed — 
Warning to President Madero—Mexico—Canada 


—Great Britain — Ireland Italy—France—Bel- 
gium—Austria-Hungary—Germany—China 
409-412 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 

Capital Punishment—The Career of ,Dickens— 
With Workers for Boys in Their Teens—Prag- 
matism and the Higher Life—Politics and ‘‘Papal 
Aggression”’ 413-418 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Catholic Journalism in Holland—A Notable Birth- 
day—Honors for Belgian Catholic Scientists— 
Lack of Efficacious Political Organization. 419-421 
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_ EDITORIAL 
_ The New Delegate Apostolic—Fighting Within 
| the Gates—Earthy Counsel—Raymond Poincaré 


LITERATURE of Indian 


Maeterlinck’s Philosophy—The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia—Socialism and the Workingman—The 


Affairs Prohibiting Weating of Re- 
ligious Habits by Teachers in Indian Schools— 
Investiture of Archbishop Prendergast—Bishop 


Leaves of the Tree—Thé Knight of the Green O’Connell’s Birthplace—Lecture for the Lay- 
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, CHRONICLE America Claims Palmyra.—The State Department, it 
7 ’ 


New Apostolic Delegate—Monsignor Giovanni Bon- 
 zano, rector of the College of the Propaganda at Rome, 
has been named as Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, succeeding his Excellency Most Rev. Diomede 
har” recently made a cardinal. 
+ _ Special Message to Congress.—The high cost of living, 
industrial relations and governmental conditions in 
Alaska are the chief subjects dealt with by President 
‘Taft i in a special message to Congress on February 2. In 
_tegard to the high cost of living, the President asks 
authority of Congress to invite the nations of the world 


~ to a conference in Washington or elsewhere for the in- | 


. vestigation of the “high prices that have so distressed 
_ the people of the world.” The President also urges the 
appointment of a federal commission to make “‘searching 
inquiry into the subject of industrial relations,” including 
“labor troubles and all common disagreements between 
employer and employed. Such official investigation and 
report, he says, will “enlighten and inform public opinion 
which of itself will often induce or compel the reform 
of unjust conditions or the abatement of unreasonable 
demands.” In regard to Alaska, the President suggests 
the construction of a government railroad, a commission 
form of government and other needed legislation for the 
faraway territory. While he is-not in favor of govern- 
~ ment ownership where the same certainty and efficiency 
of service can be had by private enterprise, Mr. Taft 
thinks that the government should encourage the develop- 
ment of that vast and remarkable territory by building 
and owning a trunk line railroad which it may lease 
on terms varying to meet its growth and_ prosperity. 


: 


i 


of the British government to assert sovereignity over 
Palmyra Island in the Pacific, about 850 miles south by 
west of the Hawaiian group. The Department has been 
informed that the Island has long been in the possession 
of Judge Henry E. Cooper, of the Hawaiian” Suprem 
Court. Investigation shows that while existing charts 
give the Island to the British by virtue of its annexation 
in 1889, by’ Captain Nicols, of the gunboat Cormorant, 
the Island had previously been annexed to the Hawaiian 
Kingdom in a a and the commission appoin 


Islands annexed to the United States 
specifically included Palmyra Island as q 
ee United nets and ie Britain may 


Lawrence Textile Strike. 
atives in the textile mills o 
such proportions that twenty- two cima OF the State 
militia, including two troops of cavalry from Boston, 
nearly 1,400 men in all, patrolled the streets of the city 
to preserve order and prevent parades and gatherings 
of whatever nature. Two persons were killed, a woman 
by a stray bullet, and a Syrian striker, who had been 
fatally hurt with a knife or a bayonet. Orders were 
issued to the militia to refrain from saluting the Ameri- 
can flag when carried by the strikers. Joseph J. Ettor, 
of New York, the leader of the army of the disaffected, 
and Arturo Giovannitti, editor of a New York Socialist 
paper, were arrested by officers of the State police and 
held without bail as accessories to murder. The chief 
grievance of the strikers was that where recent 


as by a 
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act of the State Legislature the hours of labor had been 
reduced from fifty-six to fifty-four, the mill owners 
seemingly in evasion of the law reduced the wages too. 
There probably would have been no strike if Massa- 
chusetts had adopted the Canadian conciliation board 
for taking care of labor troubles, as proposed two years 
ago before the Legislature, according to Lieutenant- 
Governor Luce. An attempt was made to ascertain the 
status of the strike at the end of the third week. The 
strikers claimed that of the 37,000 persons employed in 
the textile industry in Lawrence under normal conditions 
not more than five thousand were at work. Mill agents, 
on the other hand, asserted that their plants were run- 
ning at between twenty-five and fifty per cent. of capa- 
city. Business men and other neutral observers placed 
the number, of operatives at work at about 12,000 to 
15,000. 


Children’s Bureau Proposed.—A bill creating a 
“Children’s Bureau” in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, for the investigation of conditions and the 
gathering of information relating to the employment of 
children throughout the country passed the Senate 
by a vote of 54 to 20. One amendment of importance 
was adopted. This prohibits the agents of the bureau 
from entering “any house used exclusively as a family 
residence, over the objection of the head of the family.” 
This will not curtail the activities of the proposed 
bureau, the purpose of which is to gather information 
and statistics already in existence, rather than to under- 
take new investigations. 


Warning to President Madero.—Prompt action has 
been taken by the President, acting through the State 
and War Departments, for the protection of Americans 

. and their interests, both in Mexico and on the American 
side of the Rio Grande. President Madero received 
warning in a note sent through the American Embassy in 
Mexico City, that his government will be held responsible 
for any repetition of the incidents of the last revolution, 
when Americans fell victims to stray bullets in Mexico 
and on the American side of the border, and when heavy 
property losses were reported. At the same time General 
Duncan, commanding the Department of Texas, was 
instructed by the War Department to “prevent firing 
across the border.” 


Mexico.—The ‘last claim presented to the commission 
on indemnization for losses during the Maderist revo- 
lution was from Governor Maytorena, of Sonora, who 
asked for 108,000 pesos, because the war had prevented 
him from raising a crop. He is a particular friend of 
the Maderos, so his claim was admitted after the expira- 
tion of the time set for receiving them. Manuel 
Ugarte, who has the reputation of a man of letters in 
his native Argentina, is in Mexico for the purpose of 
delivering lectures on the Yankee peril and the need of 
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a Latin-American union against the colossus of the r 
In official circles he has been received with colk 
though private individuals and students have welc 
him effusively. He declares his intention to lectui 
the street corners if he can get no hall. The Go 
ment is anxious for him to hold his peace. it 


tional Catholic party has won four-fifths of the seats 
the State legislature of Jalisco, with some seats stil 
doubt. Mexicans residing in the disputed Cha 
district complain of violent aggressions on the pe 
Americans. Investigations show that under the Diaz 
régime, four-fifths of the public lands in Lower Califor 

were alienated to foreigners for a trifling sum, one c¢ 
pany getting over thirteen million acres. Hopes are 
tertained that flaws may be found in some of the t 
Acts of outlawry by Zapatist rebels in the sot 
part of the republic continue unchecked. The risi 
Ciudad Juarez, opposite El Paso, Texas, may be a 
of a general plot or may be simply a sporadic atte 
of some dissatisfied troops. In proclaiming a new Pr 
dent, they are following a time-honored preceden: 
Mexican history. Their success depends upon the a 
tude of the United States. (Reports of outrages 

Americans residing in Mexico have been sent to V 
ington. | 


Canada.—Great complaints of lack of freight « 
come from the farmers of the West. It is said # 
unless relief be found, 70 million bushels of wheat wi 
perish in the fields. One would have looked for fat 
to provide storage for their crops instead: of trusti 
railways and elevators. -Great excitement pre 
over reported gold discoveries at Duck Mountain, 
the Canadian Northern Line from Winnipeg to Prince 
Albert, about 800 miles from the first named Cit youd 
the ground is covered with snow and the temperatu 
below zero, many are flocking thither. The pros 
are said to be rich, but the extent of the field is und 
mined. For the protection of farmers the Govern 
is requiring a bond of $600, as a condition of a 
license. Later news announces that, as is too ofter 


The Ne Temere agii: * 
are not discouraged on account of the ridiculous 
they cut in parliament lately. They are prepari 


bring the matter up again, both in the Commons an 
the Senate. | 


Great Britain—The Duke of Fife, husband o tl 
of the King, died i 


Egypt from the effects of a chill caught in the gs 


wreck of the Delhi, 
to be present at the 
built in memory of Gordon, 
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Carmarthen Burghs, brought about by the acceptance 
of office by W. L. Williams, the late member of Parlia- 
ment for that constituency, has been ended by the re- 
election’ of Mr. Williams. In 1910, Mr. Williams had 
a majority of 2,232, in a total poll of 6,162. In the 
election just over, allowing that the 149 votes given to 
the Independent Labor candidate would otherwise have 
been Liberal, the majority is 1,410, in a poll of 6,520. 
The Liberal vote is diminished by 232 votes, and the 
Unionist is increased by 590. Lord Charles Beres- 
ford has published his book on the navy, which he sus- 
pended when Winston Churchill became First Lord of 
the Admiralty, to let England know, he says, the peril it 
has escaped. The gist of the book is that the personnel 
of the navy was never better; its material part was 
hardly ever worse. The Government promises to in- 
troduce the Bill for the disestablishment of the Church 
of England in Wales during the coming session. 


Ireland.—The London Daily Chronicle, probably the 
most authoritative of Liberal organs, published February 
1 a forecast of the Home Rule Bill which is to be intro- 
duced in a few weeks. The most important part of the 
announcement is that Ireland shall have full control of 
customs and excise, that is, of indirect as well as direct 
taxation, or fiscal independence. She would therefore 
enjoy “full self-government” in practically the completest 
sense compatible with the imperial connection. The pro- 


viso that neither country shall erect tariffs against the | 


other indicates that Ireland will have power to do so 
against other countries. As was stated in last week’s 
Chronicle, this is in accord with the Financial Relations 
Committee’s report, with the opinion of economic ex- 
perts, and with the first draft of Gladstone’s Bill of 
1886. Ireland will receive ten millions yearly for fifteen 
years,—about 8 per cent. of the overdues exacted of 
her since the Union,—after which a rearrangement will 
be made based on her revenues. The Irish Parliament 
will consist of an Assembly of 103 members, and a Coun- 
cil of 50, which will have a suspensory veto on legisla- 
tion, disagreements to be decided by a majority of both 
houses voting together. Ireland, unlike the colonial 
Parliaments, will have no control of navy, army, 
militia, foreign policy, coinage, military camps and 
ligt’ aouses, and for twelve years a portion of the Con- 
S lary will be reserved to the imperial authorities. 
If, the forecast states, Ireland is to have some repre- 
sent: ion in Westminster, this is probably preparatory 
to Imperial Federation, or to “Home Rule All Round.” 
The scheme is much broader than that which Mr. Red- 
mon. was willing to accept two years ago. Dr. 
Douglas Hyde announced at a great meeting in Derry, 
where the was the guest of honor, that Gaelic is taught 
now in over 3,000 national schools, and in the Inter- 
“mediate there are 7,000 students of Gaelic, whereas in 
1900 there were only 473. Besides, the Gaelic League 
had e«ablished eight colleges of its own in Irish-speak- 


ing districts at which 1,100 students last year took ad- 
vanced courses in Gaelic. “We stand for an Ireland 
thinking its own thoughts, speaking its own language, 
writing its own books, singing its own songs, lilting its 
own music, playing its own games, weaving its own coats, 
making its own shoes, standing firm on its own legs, and 
going outside its shores for nothing procurable within.” 
In deference to Orange sentiment, Mr. Churchill 
agreed not to speak in Ulster Hall, but insisted on hold- 
ing the meeting in Belfast on the date announced. The 
principal Unionist journals deprecated the Ulster Coun- 
cil’s resolution to prevent the meeting, as contrary to the 
rights of free speech and also bad politics. 


Italy—On January 16 was held the ante-preparatory 
session of the Congregation of Rites on the merits of 
the cause of Beatification of the Venerable Francis Mont- 
morency-Laval, first bishop of Quebec, and for the 16th 
of April is announced the preparatory session in the cause 
of the Venerable John Nepomucen Neumann, the saintly 
bishop of Philadelphia. During the week an English 
gentleman by name of Kennedy purchased from a col- 
lector in Rome the bas-relief missing from the tomb of 
Callistus III and presented it to St. Peter’s, where it will 
shortly be restored to its place on the monument. The 
original loss of the panel is hard to explain, but it evi- 
dently occurred during one of the several transfers of 
the remains of the pontiff in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries——-At Chieti an anti-clerical controversy 
is disturbing the peace of the community. “The Holy. 
Father decided to build there at his own expense a theo- 
logical seminary for the use of the neighboring dioceses, 
but the Municipal Council blocked his obtaining the 
necessary site. Just how this was done is not clear, but 
as there is a percentage tax on land-transfers, the gov- 
ernment frequently refuses leave of sale at the price 
agreed upon by the contracting parties, because the gov- 
ernment percentage is not as high a sum as desired. In 
that fashion some years ago the sale of the Augustinian 
Convent adjoining St. Patrick’s Church in Rome was in- 
hibited; but as later the government itself rented the 
convent for public uses, there may have been another 
colored gentleman stowed away behind that particular 
woodpile. It may be noted that in the administration of 
the ecclesiastical revenues which the government has 
seized upon, not all the returns by any means are spent 
for worship. In the province of Rome (exclusive of the 
city) last year the revenues admitted by the government 
officials were $52,688.93: of this one-quarter, or $13,- 
172.23, was paid over to the towns and villages in the . 
province for municipal purposes. On Monday last the 
Sultan of Turkey, Mahomet V, sent a third class decor- 
ation to Mgr. Screggi, Archbishop of Scutari, in ac- 
knowledgement of his pacific intervention last year in 
the difficulties between the Turks and the inhabitants of 
Albania. Fortunately the decoration is of such a char- 
acter as is conferred only on the veriest commoner for 
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the cheapest kind of service, and so the archbishop was 
in a position to decline the offer with dignity: he thus 
escapes offending the Albanians and his follow Italians, 
who would be indignant at his accepting a Turkish decora- 
tion, and at the same time cannot particularly offend the 
Turkish government, as in self-respect he was bound 
to refuse an honor which was notoriously beneath him. 
——The necrology of the week includes Mgr. Bavona, 
the papal nuncio at Vienna,tand Mgr. Navarre, the 
first vicar apostolic of English New Guinea. The former 
was in his first year’s service at Vienna, having succeeded 
Cardinal Granito di Belmonte not quite a year ago; his 
taking off was sudden, from a severe attack of pneu- 
monia. The latter had spent thirty years of his life in 
his far away mission, and left behind him a large and 
flourishing community of Christians. 


France.—The Minister of War, M. Millerand, is going 
to ask for an appropriation of from $4,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000 for the purpose of military aeronautics. It is to be 
noted that Millerand is a Socialist, and Socialists are 
opposed to war, except in their own interests ——The 
Morocco army of occupation, it is officially announced, 
has lost 44 officers and 650 non-commissioned officers 
since the commencement of the Fez campaign. 


Belgium.—The decennial census gives Belgium a total 
population of 7,423,784, an increase in ten years of 
730,236... This will involve an increase of seats in the 
House from 166 to 186, and in the Senate from 84 to 
94. A bill to that effect will be introduced in February. 
The general election will take place on June 2. 


Austria-Hungary.—On January 28 Emperor Franz 
Josef celebrated the birthday of “his dear friend and 
ally,” Emperor William of Germany, and gave the toast 
in his honor. Nothing has been left undone to show the 
loyal friendship of Austria to Germany in contradiction 
to the current rumors that speak of a dissolution of the 
Triple Alliance. The visit of the German minister to 
Italy likewise was intended to strengthen the common 
bénd which unites these three Powers. Following 
close upon the death of the Papal Nuncio to Vienna, 
Monsignor Allessandro Bavona, comes the appointment 
of his successor, Monsignor Scapinelli di Leguigno, the 
former secretary for extraordinary occasions in the Papal 
State Secretariate. In the Hungarian Reichstag an 
enthusiastic welcome was accorded to Count Khuen- 
Hedervary, the Ministerial President and Minister for 
the Interior, who had recently undergone an operation 

which eihels him for a time from all public functions. 


Germany.—Prince Adalbert, the third son of the 
German Emperor, is in the near future to pay a visit of 
courtesy to the United States. A squadron of the most 
modern German battleships will escort him across the 
ocean. The object of his visit is to reciprocate the friendly 


overtures made to Germany by the United States during 
the course of the last year, when the second division of 
the North Atlantic squadron was despatched to Kiel. 
Prince Adalbert is closely identified with the interests 
of the German navy. It is thought that the admiralty 
of the fleet will be eventually entrusted to him.——Ac- 
cording to a careful revision of the original election 
returns the following is the standing of the parties for 
the coming Reichstag. The Conservatives together 71, 
the Centre 93, Poles 18, Alsatians 5, Guelphs 5, National 
Liberals together 47, Progressives 42, Social Democrats 
110, Bavarian Farmers’ Alliance 2, Unattached members 
from Lorraine 2, one Dane nies one other unattached 
member. Much attention is given to the fact that Prince 
Bulow’s prediction, made in July, 1909, ‘has been literal’y 
fulfilled. He warned the Conservatives of the reverses 
that would befall them in consequence of their policy, 
which had resulted in his overthrow, and cited the words 
of Caesar’s ghost to Brutus before the battle of Philippi. 
He likewise foresaw politically the rising tide of So- 
cialism, and the return of the Guelph’ whom he had 
driven out of the Reichstag. The Kreuz-Zeitung, of 
Berlin, characterizes the speech of State Secretary Knox 
before the National Press Club at Washington, as an 
attempt to throw dust in the eyes of the American Ger- 
mans and Irish who are opposed to making our national 
policies inimical to Germany. It describes the entire 
event as “the hobby-horse evening.” 


China.—The armistice between (Republicans and Im- 
perialists that expired on January 29, was practically 
renewed in the hope that the early abdication of the 
dynasty would put an end to all fighting. Gen. Liang Pi, 
a prominent Manchu official, was severely wounded by 
a revolutionist’s bomb, and Gen. Chang was also attacked 
but escaped without injury. The Republicans threatened 
a dynamite campaign. Yuan Shi-Kai requested to 
have the conferring of the marquisate, with which the 
throne would honor his loyalty, deferred till the present 
crisis is settled. To iefuse the title outright would’ be 
considered treason. The prime minister has increased 
the Chinese army in Peking to 11,000, with a tiew to 
crushing a probable uprising of the Manchu troops when 
the expected abdication takes place. On February 5, 
it was reported that, by a decree of the Empress 
Dowager, Yuan Shi-Kai has received permission to or- 
ganize a republic in the north in conjunction with the 
Southern Government. The arrival at Nanking of Wu 
Ting-Fang, the Republican Minister of Justic, and 
Tang Stats: Yi, the representatives of the impetial 
premier, and the extension of the armistice for one “week, 
indicate the approaching end of the present stage of in- 
decision, and future amicable negotiations looking to 
organization acceptable to both sides. The last stage of 
the peace negotiations involves the question of the capital, 
which the Republicans assert must inevitably be Nanking, 
as the South would never consent to Peking. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Capital Punishment 


There is a movement under way for the abolition of 
Capital Punishment in the State of New York. It has 
been ‘a favorite subject of debating societies for many 
decades, and argument may be legitimately advanced 
for and against its accomplishment. It may be advocated 
on the grounds of policy or expediency, and it is possible 
that in this locality milder methods would serve the ends 
of justice more effectively; but there is one line of ar- 
gument extensively used by the abolitionists which may 
not be availed of by academic or legislative debaters who 
are intelligent believers in Christianity. Capital punish- 
ment is not necessarily unchristian, barbaric or unjust, 
and has sound philosophic and theological warrant. 

In the primitive revelation God said: ‘“Whoso shed- 
deth man’s blood his blood shall be shed,” and in the 
Sinaitic code He enjoined the death penalty for certain 
offenses. The permission granted for divorce “because 
of the hardness of your hearts” He has rescinded, but 
the principle of capital punishment He has not rescinded 
either by direct revelation or by His Church. On the 
contrary, St. Paul, inculcating obedience to civil author- 
ity, declared: “If thou do that which is evil, fear: for 
he [the civil ruler] beareth not the sword in vain. For 
he:is God’s minister: an avenger to execute wrath upon 
him that doth evil” (Rom. xiii, 4). The Church, which 
has seen millions of her children suffer death unjustly, 
has been striving for nineteen centuries to soften and 
extinguish in a thousand ways “man’s inhumanity to 
man,” but she has never intimated that Capital Punish- 
ment as such comes under this category. Essential to 
the notion of punishment is the element of retribution, 
and though this may not be exacted on merely personal 
grounds, the “higher power” which is “ordained of God” 
is divinely authorized to exact it and, when death is 
judged the measure of retribution, to enforce that pen- 
alty. 

Reason, as is its wont, supports the teachings of Scrip- 
ture and theology. Since the State has received from 
God and enjoys whatever powers are essential to its ex- 
istence and well-being, that punishment is lawful which 
is necessary for the suppression of lawlessness and the 
prevention of such crimes as threaten its authority and 
stability, and eridanger the peace of society. Now, con- 
ditions may exist when punishment by death is neces- 
sary to the conservation of the State’s fundamental 
rights, and even to its existence; for instance, in the 
case of aggressive war from without or armed treason 
from within. ‘The most violent peace advocate will 
hardly deny the State the right under such circumstances 
to kill its enemies on the field, a far less humane process 
than orderly execution, after fair trial and ample time 


for repentance. Again, if organized murder, dynamit- 


ing, arson, etc., should develop to large proportions in 
a commonwealth, surely the community has the right 
conceded to every individual to preserve its own life by 
slaying its assailant. Besides inflicting an irremediable 
wrong on the person slain, deliberate murder, if inade- 
quately punished, endangers the lives of other citizens 
and the permanence or efficacy of civil authority. An 
efficient deterrent is mandatory, and if the death pen- 
alty proves the only deterrent that is adequate, it must 
be conceded that any State which has a right to exist 
has a right to inflict it. 

The question to be determined is whether capital 
punishment is the only adequate deterrent; and on this 
history sheds some light. Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks 
and Romans at the height of their civilization inflicted 
it, and it was the labor of Christianity for many cen- 
turies to diminish the number of its applications and 
rightly apportion its use. The moment the Church ceased 
to have influence in any country the instances of capital 
punishment grew at once in number and kind. There 
were 72,000 executions in the reign of Henry VIII, and 
the number that were executed in the reign of Elizabeth 
and during the period of the French Revolution are be- 
yond historical reckoning. Witchcraft and wizardry 
were made capital offenses by Elizabeth and James, and 
on this ground alone 4,000 were executed in Scotland. 
New England contributed a liberal quota, owing to the 
influence of Cotton Mather and his sympathizers, and it 
was only ten years before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that death for witchcraft was abolished in America. 
The Federal Laws of the United States confined the 
death penalty to treason, piracy and murder. All the 
States enacted it for murder or treason, or both, some 
adding rape, arson, train-wrecking and poisoning, but 
Wisconsin and Iowa have abolished it, and Maine, Rhode 
Island and Colorado have been alternating between aboli- 
tion and re-enactment. 

During the horrors of the French Revolution Mar- 
quess Beccaria published in Italy his famous “Crime 
and Punishment,” which went to the opposite extreme 
and has exercised considerable influence. His argument 
was that legal execution is murder (which, though quite 
true of the French revolutionary régime, is under normal 
conditions an unproved assumption) ; that life imprison- 
ment is more feared than death, and that in the perfect 
State the death penalty is unnecessary to safety. Jeremy 
Bentham showed that. capital punishment is the most 
efficacious preventive of grave crimes, and Sir Samuel 
Romilly pertinently asked: If imprisonment for life is 
more terrible and the State can inflict it, why may it not 
inflict death, which is declared less terrible? We may 
add that the perfect State has not yet appeared on the 
map of nations. 

The net results are that the death penalty has been 
abolished in Italy, Holland, Portugal and Roumania ; 
has been abolished and reenacted in Switzerland and 
France, and elsewhere prevails. The homicides in Italy 
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in 1905 were 105 per million, as compared with 27 per 
million in Great Britain and Ireland, where capital pun- 
ishment obtains in practice as well as theory. The French 
government, frightened by its Apaches, has recently re- 
sumed the enforcement of the death penalty, and a con- 
gress of German jurists has been considering the pro- 
priety of extending its scope. Thus in almost all civilized 
countries capital punishment has always prevailed, or, 
after temporary disuse, it has been found expedient to 
resume it. Hence we can rightly appraise the informa- 
tion and intelligence of those who pronounce it barbaric 
and uncivilized. The punitive code which has been en- 
acted by the most highly developed and well-ordered 
States to suppress the barbarism of its lawless elements 
should be, when justly applied and efficiently adminis- 
tered, the very opposite of barbarism. 

Have we attained the condition of the perfect State 
which Beccaria rightly thought would not need to exe- 
cute its criminals? We may not pause fora reply. Suf- 
fice it to say that a deliberate murderer is a menace to 
any community, and in this country the only way to keep 
him out of the community is to execute him. Imprison- 
ment for life has become a legal fiction. By “good con- 
duct” it can be whittled down to a very limited number of 
years, and if the murderer has friends or enterprising 
lawyers—and these are facile of acquisition—he can usu- 
ally narrow it still further. Nor is his prison home cal- 
culated either on the one hand to reform him or on the 
other greatly to repel him. Too often our jails are easy 
to stay in, easy to get out of, and easy to keep out of, and 
therefore are unable to furnish the substitute for death 
demanded by Beccaria. 

But the abolitionists say, and quite truly, even if the 
jails are no deterrent, neither is the death penalty. How 
could it be? It has practically ceased to exist. Pardon 
boards, impressionable governors and lawyers hungry 
for reputation or emolument have virtually abolished it, 
thus neutralizing justice and sapping confidence in the 
courts which are its fountains. We no longer expect to 
see a murderer executed unless circumstances of excep- 
tional atrocity attended the crime, and even then we have 
no certainty. Meanwhile homicide is frequent and on 
the increase. That capital punishment has not proved a 
deterrent is attributable not to its nature, but to the in- 
action of those who have allowed it to lapse into nocuous 
desuetude. And it should be noted that wherever lynch 
law is prevalent legal executions are rare, and also that 
lynching is not now confined to sectional lines, 

It is a question of public and personal safety, and too 
important to permit mawkish sentimentality and half- 
baked ethics to determine it. It is more imperative to re- 
duce the number of violent deaths at the hands of mur- 
derers than to save desperate criminals from receiving 
their just dues. History tells us, indeed, that capital pun- 
ishment was often abused and by its very excess became 
inefficient, but also that where it has been confined to 
deliberate murder and equivalent offenses, and applied to 


these consistently and rigidly, such crimes have invari~ 
ably decreased. It is to be hoped that the time may 
arrive when order can be maintained and crime sup- 
pressed without taking the life of the criminal; but to: 
abandon this method in the meantime should serve to 
hinder, not to hasten, the advent of that golden age. 

M. KENNY, S.J. 


The Career of Dickens 


Wednesday of this week marked the one hundredtly 
anniversary of Charles Dickens’ birthday. The novelist 
was the second child of John Dickens, a clerk in the 
Portsmouth dockyard, and of Elizabeth Barrow, his wife. 
Owing to the chronic insolvency of his Micawber-like 
father, the early education of Charles, a sickly and pre~ 
cocious boy, was shamefully neglected, and at twelve he 
was placed in his cousin’s blacking factory to earn six 
shillings a week, pasting labels on boxes. 

When freed from this “servitude” he entered, after 
three years’ schooling, an attorney’s office as clerk, but, 
determining to better himself, he used all his leisure 
hours following a course of reading at the British Mu-~ 
seum and in mastering shorthand. Becoming subse~ 
quently a reporter on a morning paper, he learned to. 
take down speeches more rapidly and accurately than 
any one else, while his work and experience as a news- 
gatherer trained and developed in Dickens those powers: 
of observation and character-drawing for which he be- 
came so remarkable. 

At twenty he published his first book, entitled 
“Sketches by Boz,” a collection of articles he had con~ 
tributed to the Monthly Magazine and the Evening 
Chronicle. The same year marked Dickens’ marriage 
with Catherine Hogarth, one—and seemingly the wrong 
one—of the numerous daughters of a newspaper man. 
For husband and wife separated some twenty years. 
later, after she had borne him ten children. The year 
1836 was also made memorable by the appearance of 
the “Pickwick Papers,” which, like many of Dickens? 
stories, was published in monthly numbers. In these 
sketches he found’ himself, and never lost the hold on - 
his readers that “Pickwick” gave him. Successful stories 
like “Oliver Twist,” “Nicholas Nickleby” and “The Old 
Curiosity Shop” rapidly followed, but “Barnaby Rudge,” 
a historical novel about the Gordon riots, was less of a 
favorite. Finding his fancy somewhat jaded by this ex- 
tensive literary output, Dickens now decided to tour the 
United States in search of new matter for descriptive 
papers. - 

He found it there in abundance. He traveled from 
New York to St. Louis, with his eyes wide open, seized” 
the national characteristics, and taking no pains to con-~ 
ceal his disgust at the lack of repose in Brother Jona- 
than’s manners, published his “American Notes.” The 
offense the book gave readers on this side the Atlantic, 
who attached too much importance to a young English~ 
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man’s hasty generalizations, was not at all mitigated by 
the American experiences of “Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
though’ the story also gave immortality to Mrs.- Gamp 
and Mr. Pecksniff. 

It was during these years, too, that Dickens taught 
his readers to expect from his pen delightful tales like 
the “Christmas Carol” and the “Chimes.” A desire to 
refresh his mind again, however, carried him to Italy 
in 1844. Though the novelist settled at Genoa and 
saw the chief cities of the peninsula, he bore England 
with him all the while, as did most British travelers of 
those days. “Pictures from Italy” is a book made up 
of papers contributed during the tour to the Daily 
News, of which Dickens was the first editor, though he 
gave place in just three weeks to a successor. Many of 
the “Pictures” Catholics, of course, will find blurred or 
distorted, but, for Dickens, the volume shows consider- 
able self-restraint. Then followed a sojourn in Switzer- 
land while “Dombey” was being written, though the ex- 
iled Londoner longed so for city streets that he actually 
had to visit Geneva before he could go on with his work. 
There the economic value of Protestantism impressed 
him forcibly, and the Calvinists’ hatred of the Church 
seemed to him “the most rational feeling in the world.” 
But as Dickens was a Church of England Christian, with 
perhaps no very definite religious opinions save a robust 
aversion to all the works and pomps of popery, it is not 
surprising that granting Swiss Catholics their rights 
seemed to him downright folly. 

In 1850 “David Copperfield,’ an autobiographical 
story, which is considered by many its author’s best book, 
was finished, and about this time Household Words, a 
weekly journal, was started under Dickens’ editorship, 
and gave place later to All the Year Round, a periodical 
of like character. It was in these publications that 
Dickens’ own stories now appeared, but he made a good 
editor and was “kind even to his contributors.” 

The anti-Catholic ‘“Child’s History of England” 
added nothing to its author’s reputation, for “the child,” 
as Chesterton well observes, “is the writer, and not the 
reader,” while in ‘Bleak House,” “Hard Times” and 
“Tittle Dorrit,’ novels written in the fifties, critics de- 
tect a strained note and an absence of the spontaneous 
humor of earlier works. “A Tale of Two Cities,” how- 
ever, Dickens’ second and last historical novel, has a 
strength and consistency of plot that his other stories 
lack. 

The big sales of his books brought the novelist what 
was then considered a fine income for a mere author, 
but his eagerness to provide generously for his large 
family made him try the experiment of giving public 
readings from his own books. “Don’t do it,” advised 
Forster, his chosen biographer, “it’s infra dig.” Dickens 
nevertheless began the readings, and they proved so 
popular and remunerative that much time and energy 
during the last ten years of his life was given to the 
platform, though “Great Expectations” and “Our Mu- 


tual Friend” were added to his works. The reader was 
“a whole tragic, comic, heroic theatre visible perform- 
ing under one hat,” is Carlyle’s tribute to Dickens’ suc- 
cess in interpreting his own writings. Sixty pounds a 
night was his fee, and money poured in, but the strain 
was breaking down his health and hurrying him to the 
grave. 

America meanwhile was clamoring for another visit. 
All would be forgiven if “Charlie” would only come 
over again. Dickens consented, and toured the Eastern” 
cities in 1868, giving a series of readings that brought 
him $100,000 to help keep the wolves from his door. 
The “guest of the nation” was much impressed by the 
changes, of twenty-five years, and viewed with some con- 
cern the new Catholic Cathedral that was going up in 
New York. 

After his return to England, Dickens, in spite of the 
remonstrances of physicians, continued his readings, but 
early in 1870 left the platform for good, and retired to 
his home at Gad’s Hill Place to finish “Edwin Drood,” 
but he died suddenly of apoplexy on June 9 of the same 
year, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

WALTER DwiGHT, §.J. 


With Workers for Boys in Their Teens 


As everybody admits boys’ religious meetings should 
be pervaded by a sunny atmosphere; but sunny the meet- 
ings cannot be unless preserved from any developments 
of disorder that would necessitate serious repressive 
action. Just accordingly as the director must scold, so 
will his gatherings be surrendered to disastrous gloom. 

Fortunately excellent preventatives of mischief are 
easily had. Among them is the establishment of a con- 
siderable number of the members themselves as guardians 
of the peace. Owing to the importance of this step the 
writer makes bold to put forward in some detail the 
expedient of installing at least a sub-custodian of law 
and order in each and every pew. The proposed ar- 
rangement is readily obtained through a happy applica- 
tion of the usually troublesome fact of pastoral economy 
that worshippers of the less devout sex are never at ease 
in any part of a pew save at its extremity, touching the 
aisle. Since, then, the end seat is surely rated a prize 
seat, the moderator gains the purpose in view by simply 
reserving the ambitioned place for the particular oc- 
cupant of the bench who has been chosen for the minor 
police force. 

It must be admitted that appointments of the kind 
would prove odious if made for the suppression of dis- 
order exclusively. Hence the necessity of supplying the 
incumbent with other functions, to which that of moni- 
torship may seem to have been added almost as an after- 
thought. Fortunately, it does not matter that the duties 
relied on to give an ostensible raison d’étre to the young 
office holders are really of small consequence. Even 
though these presentable obligations amount to nothing. 
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more than caring for the hymn books and holding names 
in readiness for the attendance marker, “end boys” ex- 
perience a satisfactory sense of dawning greatness. 
Besides juvenile appreciation for the rather empty 
dignity can be stimulated a bit through ceremonial pro- 
ceedings. Thus the appointees are notified of their 
“elevation”: by means of an important looking blank, and 
at meetings find their presence to have assumed such 
special moment as to be recorded by officers detailed to 
that work alone. 

To be sure, every society has its discriminating chaps 
who will refuse their heart-strings to any bubble of fame 
as diminutive as the one here blown, but these precocious 
philosophers never prove so many as to create serious 
difficulty. A “working majority” of our followers are 
as yet such strangers to earthly distinction as to gladly 
be anything at all that other lads are not. Indeed, the 
present petty enthronement may often be seen to actually 
inspire the beneficiaries with new attachment to the 
fraternity. 

Meanwhile, it is not asserted that caretakers of the 
sort will bestir themselves greatly towards checking mis- 
chief arising within their environment; they—the one- 
sixth part or more of the entire body—are led to assume 
an attitude of loyalty to the management, and _ this 
attitude maintained before companions who do not much 
examine things below the surface, is sure to be of con- 
siderable restraining effect. Furthermore, the somewhat 
numerous embryo dignitaries are at least pledged, 
ex officio, to behave themsleves. All in all then their 
existence as a conservative element is of no small value. 

It must by no means be thought, however, that the 
systematic society builder can rest content with the fore- 
going modicum of “government of the people by the 
people.” Having filled the end-boy contingent, through 
his own personal selection, he needs, of course, to go 
further and secure regular officers to do the real work 


in the department of discipline, as also in the general. 


administration of affairs; and it goes without saying that 
the latter magnates must be chosen by popular vote. In- 
deed, the organizer of American boys seems to miss the 
mark badly if he fails to provide, even as a powerful and 
inexpensive attraction to membership, the election—an 
event dear to the American heart, whether old or young, 
At the same time the captain of the juvenile ship of 
state should be mindful that the elders of the ship’s 
company are the ones who, by reason of age, influence 
over the rank and file and by reason of long tested 
fidelity to the chief, can be trusted to exercise authority 
with the highest order of results. Hence the necessity 
of so arranging that seniority of faithful membership 
shall be the criterion of fitness to stand for the honors 
of the ballot. 

With this precaution taken the reverend executive com- 
plements conservative force already established by add- 
ing to it a similar force that is even much stronger than 
the first. Party strife cannot prevent him from securing, 


by vote, truly efficient supporters, whose activity will-go 
far towards stifling untoward proceedings. And, so thanks 
to tactful management, the spiritual guide conduets re- 
ligious meetings with entire confidence that his opening 
smile of welcome will not be lost amidst church clearing 


frowns. Gi ED Outny si: 


Pragmatism and the Higher Life 
ih 


Pragmatism is a wonderful compound. There is 
scarcely a thing it cannot accomplish. It can solve the 
difficulties of sage and schoolboy with equal facility. It 
can comfort the widowed and orphaned and sick and 
palsied over night. Twelve hours are ample time for it 
to discover whether their judgments about their ills “work 
well or not.” If they do, then the misfortunes are a valu- 
able asset. Nothing but good can come of them. If 
they do not, then those judgments are false. And false 
conclusions are a poor excuse for weeping and gnashing 
of teeth, 

Is there anything more simple? Truly pragmatism is 
quite marvelous. It is a new Proteus just like the old. 
It remains itself and yet becomes everything else. Happy 
the hungry Greekling that he died with Juvenal! Other- 
wise his little heart would break with vain pinings for 
his laurels. Pragmatism would have them all, and a new 
one too. For quite recently it acquired a new virtue in 
the dark. And as a result it is now the “foundation 
of the higher life,” “a suitable medium for the expression 
of a noble spirituality.” 

Of course opinions will differ widely about the nature 
of these two things. But it is certain that in the last 
analysis they will not be found consistent with a denial 
of the existence of God. Nor will they be seen to stand 
with a vague belief in immortality, and an utter oblitera- 
tion of ethics, logic and absolute truth in general. The 
higher life and noble spirituality are not intellectual riot 
and moral anarchy. Pragmatism is. Its thought is in- 
surgent, revolutionary, anarchic. Its principles are logic- 
ally destructive of all that is noble in action, : 

In order to prove these assertions it will be necessary 
to appeal frequently to the writings of some of the phil- 
osophers of this school, principally to those of Dr, James. 
For his philosophy has been specified as the one capab‘e 
of catching us up from the sodden earth to the high 
heavens. In view of this recourse to the Professor’s 
books, it might be well to remark here that this paper 
is not concerned in any way with his character. - We 
know nothing of the man, beyond the bare fact that his 
friends considered him high-minded, virtuous — and 
amiable. We have neither desire nor inclination to com- 
bat this estimate. The world is full of inconsistencies. 
We pass them oyer in silence to give our attention to 
more important topics. . 

We have stated that Pragmatism does away with 
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God. This is literally true. Professor James takes 
us into his confidence on this point, and tells us with 
apparent satisfaction that his philosophy rids the world 
of the whole agnostic controversy by refusing to enter- 
tain the hypothesis of transempirical reality at all (The 
Meaning of Truth, p. 125). And so God is annihilated 
by orfe sentence. Exalted spirituality this! It is Pilate’s 
kind, if indeed it does not out-Pilate the old Roman’s. 
Nor is there any chance of mistaking the author’s mean- 
ing here. He forefends such a happy possibility by stating 
in clear, incisive, passionate words that his belief in the 
Absolute based on the good it does him, must run the 
gauntlet of all his other beliefs (“Pragmatism,” p. 78). 
Needless to say, it ran the gauntlet with poor suc- 
cess. It dared to clash with other truths whose bene- 
hts he hated to give up on its account. It was asso- 
ciated with a kind of logic of which he was an enemy. 
It entangled him in metaphysical paradoxes. It gave 
him trouble, and he threw it over without compunction, 
and just took his moral holidays without scruple, or else 
as a professional philosopher tried to justify them by 
some Other principle. (“Pragmatism,’ pp. 78, 79). 
And all this he did as airily as a high-born dame 
tosses a penny to a beggar. Apparently it did not cost 
him a second thought. Indeed, in his opinion dogmatic 
atheism or naturalism is quite a consistent and comfort- 
able state of mind (Hibbert’s Journal, Oct., 1911, pp. 
233-34) ; while the theological machinery which spoke 
so lovingly to his ancestors, with its finite age of the 
world, its creation out of nothing, its juridical morality 
and eschatology, its relish for rewards and punishments, 
its treatment of God as an external contriver, sounded 
as odd to him as if it were some outlandish savage re- 
ligion (“A Pluralistic Universe,” pp. 29, 30). 

There is littie left in the wake of this wordy cyclone. 
Quite naturally ethics were swept away with the all- 
holy God, who is at once their foundation and their 
support. One would think the author had done his 
worst. Not so; he rests a bit to recruit his strength after 
this strenuous outpour of high-sounding phrases which 
do not carry with them a trace of an argument, and 
then proceeds to annihilate all standards of right. Never 
did Agamemnon in the full noontide of his strength bear 
down on his enemies with more assurance than that which 
this pragmatist displays on his onslaught on advocates 
of the old ethics. Of course he is victorious. And in 
the flush of victory he announces to the admiring world 
that the true is only the expedient in the way of think- 
ing, just as the right is only the expedient in the way of 
our behaving, expedient in almost any fashion, and ex- 
pedient in the long run and on the whole. (“The Mean- 
ing of Truth,” Preface, p. Vil.) 

God has gone, ethics have gone. And yet Professor 
James’ philosophy is the foundation of the higher life, 
4 suitable medium for the expression of a noble spirit- 
uality; Can the architect erect the great Gothic cathedral 


on shifting sand? Hardly ;—especially if there be no 


sand. And there is none in pragmatism. Even natural 
science and mathematics disappear under its touch. In 
fact, it will not recognize fixed truth of any kind. In 
the words of its protagonist, it has no dogmas, no doc- 
trines, save its methods. It lies in the midst of 
our theories like a corridor in a hotel. Innumerable 
chambers open out of it. In one you find a man writing 
an atheistic volume; in the next someone on his knees 
praying for faith and strength; in a third, a chemist 
investigating a body’s properties; in a fourth a system 
of idealistic metaphysics is being excogitated; in a fifth, 
the impossibility of metaphysics is being shown (“Prag- 
matism,” p. 54). The absolutely true, mean- 
ing what no further experience will ever alter, is that 
ideal vanishing-point towards which we imagine that all 
our temporary truths will some day converge. - 
Meanwhile, we have to live to-day by what truth we can 
get to-day, and be ready to-morrow to call it falsehood. 
Ptolemaic astronomy, Euclidean space, Aristotelian logic, 
scholastic metaphysics, were expedient for centuries, but 
human experience has boiled over those limits, and we 
now call these things only relatively true, or true within 
those borders of experience. Absolutely they are false, 
for we know that those limits were casual and might 
have been transcended by past theories, just as they 
are by present thinkers (“Pragmatism,” pp. 222, 223). 
All this reads so like a translation of a nightmare into 
words that it is hard to understand how it can be put 
forth under the guise of sober truth. Perhaps the ex- 
planation lies in the fact that the author “found him- 
self obliged to give up logic fairly, squarely, irrevocably” 
(“A Pluralistic Universe,” p. 212). 
ge aly Minorasioye, Soi 


Politics and ‘‘Papal Aggression’’ 


Irish Protestants are in the way of becoming intimately 
acquainted with papal decrees, and though these at first 
sight prove as irritant as red to a bull, there are signs 
that ultimately they will have a soothing and enlighten- 
ing effect. The ‘Ne Temere” decree, prescribing the 
conditions for valid marriage between Catholics and non- 
Catholics, was greeted by Ulster parsons and Orange 
politicians with a vociferous outcry that echoed in the 
pulpits of Toronto and vibrated in the Irish oak of the 
rafters of Westminster. During a parliamentary elec- 
tion their reading of it was translated into the cry; 
“Home Rule is Rome Rule,’ but some six months later 
the Presbyterian Assembly reached the conclusion that 
the object of the decree was commendable, that “it might 
be as well if Protestant Churches looked as carefully 
after the married welfare and pre-nuptial morals of its 
members” as did the Catholic Church, and they decided 
to let the matter drop. Besides, the agitation had proved 
barren of political results. 

But the political animus remained. Orange ascendancy 
was still threatened, and when the Pope issued a docu- 
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ment reaffirming the old legislation that Catholics, under 
pain of excommunication, should not cite their clergy 
before the secular courts without permission of their 
bishops—a permission which must be granted if agree- 
ment is not effected—the Orange leaders affected to see 
the Pope’s legions again marching over Orange necks on 
Ulster Hall, the palladium of Protestant liberties. De- 
nunciations went forth bravely, regardless of the fact 
that the decrée does not apply to the British Isles in the 
sense of which they complain; but meanwhile there was 
much matter printed, even in Irish Protestant journals, 
explanatory of papal decrees and of the lines of demar- 
cation between civil and religious authority and illustrat- 
ing the respect for legitimate authority, civil and reli- 
gious, inculcated and engendered by the Catholic Church, 
which will doubtless prove as medicinal to Irish Protes- 
tant minds as the discussion of “Ne Temere.” 

The agitation has been also the occasion of enlighten- 
ing English Protestants. The London Daily News, a 
rather bigoted Liberal paper, took the Pope’s side of the 
question in several articles, of which this is the keynote: 
“Their latest move in regard to the Papal Decree is only 
another example of the old Unionist policy of denouncing 
Irish Nationalism because the Pope is not a Protestant,” 
and the widely circulated Chronicle writes: 

“Whenever there is a question of doing justice to 
Ireland attempts are made to stir up in this country the 
flame of religious passion. The raising of the present 
outcry against so-called ‘Papal aggression’ is in keeping 
with the past history of the Irish Ascendancy Party. 
The discreditable effort to enwarp and obscure the clear 
outlines of a great political question in a cloud of re- 
ligious bigotry are doomed to fail. The day has gone by 
when the claim of the Irish people to manage Irish af- 
fairs can be resisted by unscrupulous appeals to the 
‘odium theologicum.’ ” 

The object of the legislation explained in the much- 
debated Motu proprio is to promote amicable relations 
between clergy and people, and avoid as far as possible 
the scandal of airing their differences in secular courts. 
Thanks to Orange recriminations, its beneficial effect has 
been much wider in its scope. And it is satisfactory to 
note that it has in no way prejudiced the fulfillment of 
the political aspirations of the Irish people. 


—_—~¢-9-¢—__ 


E. S. Wells, “reared a Methodist,”’ with the usual at- 
tendance at Sunday school, but who admits that he “has 
never been and is not now, at seventy, a churchman,” 
states in a letter to the New York Tribune his belief 
that the slim attendance at Protestant churches is largely 
due to Protestant austerity, and that the Sunday serv- 
ices are too stiff, staid and prosy, and have about them 
too much of a preparing-for-death atmosphere to attract 
and interest. “The religion of Christ,’ he says, “should 
give us all a happy, joyous, sprightly demeanor and pres- 


ence. Protestants especially make the Sabbath day one 
of stiffness, sadness and gloom, a day to be dreaded 
instead of one to look forward to with pleasure.” “The 
Roman Catholics handle this matter better; if com+_ 
municants attend to their Sunday morning devotions 
they are allowed, as we understand it, to treat the re- 
mainder of the day as a holiday that may be devoted to 
light-heartedness and even innocent sports, if they are 
so disposed. Young people appreciate this spirit of 
liberality and cheerfulness among Catholics, but remain 
nominal Protestants.” Mr. Wells is right in maintain- 
ing that religion does not involve an atmosphere of 
gloom. He is also keen to observe the note of cheer- 
fulness in Catholic worshippers and the absence of it 
in others. But the cause of the difference he is not in a 
position to perceive, The Protestant, if he attends 
church at all, recites his Book of Common Prayer or 
chants a hymn and listens to a sermon, but the soul of 
religion, which is sacrifice, is wanting. The Catholic, 
too, may read his prayer book and hear a sermon, but, 
above all else, he unites with the congregation in the 
only true act of worship, the act of Sacrifice. There is 
little in Protestant worship to elevate and to cheer: 
the keynote of Catholic worship is given by the priest 
as he begins the Mass: I will go unto the altar of God, 
to God who giveth joy to my youth. 


———_+ 0 e—__ 


A petition containing over 10,000 signatures was pre- 
sented to Mayor Harrison of Chicago, urging him to 
prohibit the presentation of “The Playboy of the West- 
ern World” in that city. After the arraignment of the 
“Irish Players” before the courts of Philadelphia, the 
theatres of Pittsburgh closed their doors against that 
company, anda ladies’ Anti-Tuberculosis Society who. 
had accepted their services cancelled the engagement. 
The Chicago theatres were equally chary, but a ladies* 
Anti-Cruelty Society, whether because or in spite of 
their name, engaged “The Playboy” to be presented 
under their auspices at the Grand Opera House. The 
Chicago City Council passed an order directing the 
Mayor to use his police powers to prevent the presenta~ 
tion of the Deo play. 


——_-e e —___ 


The Outlook for February 3 has a very laudatory no- 
ace of “The Catholic Encyclopedia,” which it describes 
as “a storehouse of the authorized information and in- 
struction required by its clergy and laity, and for Pro- 
testants a highly valuable source of official information 
concerning matters of fact and opinion.” It quarrels, 
however, with the name “religious” as applied to those 
who embrace the “Religious Life.” The objection, of 
course, is captious. A layman may be very religious. 
without being “a Religious,” just as the editor of the 
Outlook is called Abbott without being the head of a 
monastery. The words are the samé almost to a ¢. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Catholic Journalism in Holland 


According to the last decennial census the ‘Catholic 
population of Holland has passed the two million mark; 
the exact figures given are 2,053,021. Compared with 
‘the census of 1899, this would indicate a gain of some 
262,000. But for certain unsatisfactory economic con- 
‘ditions among the rural population of the South, the 
increase would have been still more gratifying. 

In regard to the non-Catholic population the census 
reveals the same alarming increase of irreligion that is 
noticeable in other countries. The number of those un- 
identified with any Church organization has risen from 
115,000 to 291,000. The census also shows, that while 
among other denominations the percentage of women 
largely preponderates over that of the men, among Cath- 
olics the proportion of men and women is equal. The 
‘population of Holland, taken as a whole, is made up of 
Protestants 58 per cent., nondescripts, or unaffiliated 
with any Church 5 per cent., Jews 2 per cent., and Cath- 
-olics 35 per cent. 

Among the latter a steady and most remarkable re- 
ligious progress has been observable for the last fifty 
years; not the least so in regard to the Catholic press. 
Of late years especially the activity displayed by Dutch 
‘Catholics in the field of journalism has been quite as 
prodigious as that of their Catholic kinsmen in neigh- 
‘boring Germany. The Catholic dailies in Holland at 
present are no fewer than sixteen in number, seconded 
‘by thirty-one bi-weekly and seventy-six weekly papers; 
to which should be added fifty-two monthly and quarterly 
publications of either a religious, scientific, or literary 
character. The dailies are published mostly in the great 
‘centres of population, and, whilst varying in size and 
importance, all are real live newspapers, giving the tele- 
graphic news of the world, and the market reports of 
‘the day. 

De Tyd (The Times) of Amsterdam, for many years 
the only and most influential daily, first appeared in the 
‘middle forties, and is the battle-scarred veteran of Dutch 
Catholic journalism. From the start it successfully op- 
‘posed Protestant bigotry and intolerance, while later on 
it has been fighting steadily liberalism of the Continental 
stamp. The memory of many a hard fought battle still 
‘clings to its venerable pages, and Catholics will never 
- forget the debt they owe to this ably-edited and most 
valiant champion of Holy Church. 

De Maasbode, or Messenger of the Meuse, the great 
-commercial river of Rotterdam, is the young giant Cath- 

olic daily of Holland, that has been displaying in recent 
. years a nerve and enterprise such as would completely 
upset the stereotyped views current in this country of 
the Dutch character. To compete successfully with a 
long established and powerful liberal rival, this enter- 
prising journal publishes both a morning and an evening 
edition. Its telegraphic service and daily conimercial 
reports of the markets of the world are so extensive and 
complete as to bring the paper in demand among bankers, 
brokers and business houses of various kinds. The 
paper’s policy is out and out Catholic; it stands for no 
mincing of religious principles; it 1s bold, brilliant and 
aggressive; its latest journalistic triumph occurred last 
summer, when the Maasbode was largely instrumental in 
ousting from office the liberal clique, that for years had 
“been dominant in Rotterdam’s municipal affairs. 


Another leading Catholic daily is Het Centrum (The 
Centre) the paper founded and for many years edited by 
the late Monsignor Dr. Schaepman, the priest-orator- 
poet and statesman of modern Holland. He was a man 
of many parts, and to his wisdom. and sagacity it is 
mainly owing that since 1888 Catholics and orthodox 
Protestants have joined forces for the upholding of 
Christian principles of government against present day 
liberalistic unbelief and socialistic disorder. Dr. Schaep- 
man’s motto was quite characteristic of the man: “Credo, 
Pugno”’: I believe, therefore do I battle. He died in 
Rome in 1906. A grateful and admiring people have 
erected an endurable monument to the memory of this 
remarkable leader, whose name will go down in history 
as the Windthorst of The Netherlands. The above named 
dailies may be called National newspapers, in the sense 
that their circulation extends over the entire country, 
and is not mainly confined to the section surrounding 
their centre of publication. Quite naturally there exists 
more or less rivalry between them; the friction at times 
crops out in print. But on the whole it is harmless and 
much of the same nature as the contention we read about 
in Scripture: as to which of them should be the greatest 
in the kingdom! 

Most of the Catholic dailies issue illustrated Sunday 
papers, with pictorial representations of the principal 
current happenings at home and abroad, that contrast 
very favorably with our American “abomination” known 
as the Sunday Supplement. 

The field of Catholic journalism in Holland, as may 
be gathered from the foregoing sketch, is abundantly 
well supplied. However, numerous as they are and 
limited as their sphere of circulation is (among only two 
million souls, over an area slightly exceeding 12,000 
square miles). the papers are well supported, and gen- 
erally conducted on a sound paying basis. They skil- 
fully manage to keep their columns well filled with live 
advertising matter. Consequently their readers hardly 
ever have any need of looking elsewhere for information 
they may require of this kind. Moreover, Catholics in 
Holland seem to be fully aware of the danger to their 
Faith that lurks in the pages of the secular and so-called 
neutral press; they seem conscious of the extreme folly 
of handing over their good money to aid and comfort 
their most dangerous foes, and that it is one of the most 
pressing of our present day public duties to support and 
uphold the Catholic Press. Vise 


A Notable Birthday 


On the twelfth of January of the present year the 
Reverend Hugo Hurter, S.J., for fifty-five years Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology in the University of Inns- 
bruck, celebrated his eightieth birthday. The occasion 
was a very joyful one in Innsbruck, not only among his 
brothers in religion, but among the three hundred and 
more seminarians, in whose affections Father Hurter 
holds a peculiarly intimate place, and among large num- 
bers of the Catholic population of Innsbruck as well. 
Father Hurter’s fame and influence are, however, inter- 
national, and he has been by his writings in a very real 
sense, for more than a quarter of century, the teacher 
of thousands of the clergy the world over; so that the 
echoes of the Innsbruck festivities will be heard sym- 
pathetically and gratefully by very many who have never 
been privileged to feel the remarkable personal influence 
of “this grand old Simeon of Innsbruck,” as a grateful 
former pupil once affectionately called him. 
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Hugo von Hurter was born in Schaffhausen in Switz- 
erland, on January 11, 1832. His father was the famous 
historian, Frederick Emmanuel von Hurter, a man whose 
writings as a Protestant minister in the defence of or- 
thodox Christianity against Rationalism, as well as his 
historical works, written even while a Protestant, in de- 
fence of the much-calumniated Popes—Gregory VII and 
Innocent I[[—were but the preliminary to his conver- 
sion to Catholicism in Rome in 1844. One of the an- 
cestors of Frederick von Hurter had been herald of the 
Emperor Frederick III in Alsace in the fifteenth century, 
while on his mother’s side he belonged to the Ziegler 
family, which had been ennobled by the Emepror Maximi- 
lian I, in 1487. After the usual preparatory studies the 
young Hugo von Hurter entered the Collegium Ger- 
manicum, in Rome, and made a brilliant course in philo- 
sophy and theology at the Gregorian University. He 
was ordained priest in 1855, and entered the Society 
of Jesus in 1857. In 1858, the faculty of theology of the 
University of Innsbruck was reestablished and given 
over to the Austrian Jesuits, and soon after the opening 
Father Hurter was called to the chair of Dogmatic 
Theology, which he has occupied without interruption 
ever since. It has been Father Hurter’s distinction to 
have begun teaching theology when in his twenty-fifth 
year, a distinction rare enough for any professor of 
theology, and especially rare for a Jesuit. In 1902, 
Father Hurter reached the age of retirement for a uni- 
versity professor according to Austrian State law, and 
Innsbruck is an Austrian State University. In that year, 
consequently he ceased to be a professor ordinarius. He 
became, in 1903, professor honorarius, but his teaching 
continued without interruption. 

In the interval from the reestablishment of the faculty 
in 1858 to the present year, about 6,000 students have 
attended the lectures in theology at Innsbruck, and while 
the percentage of these who have actually attended 
Father Hurter’s lectures cannot be given, it is safe to 
say that all have considered him their professor of 
dogma. This is due mainly to his well-known ‘“Com- 
pendium Theologiz Dogmatice” in three volumes, which 
has run through twelve editions and has become the text- 
book in theology in innumerable seminaries the world 
over. His “Medulla Theologie Dogmatice” in one 
volume (seven editions) is another highly-prized work, 
and may be called a compendium of the above-mentioned 
“Compendium.” Father Hurter has further laid stu- 
dents of theology under heavy obligations by his handy 
edition of the Fathers of the Church (Series I, 48 vol- 
umes; Series II, 6 volumes). Great as these contribu- 
tions to theological science have been, however, Father 
Hurter’s greatest literary monument is undoubtedly his 
“Nomenclator . Literarius Theologiz Catholice.’ As 
originally planned this work was to have been a complete 
register of Catholic theology of the. Post-Scholastic 
period only. The success of the work upon its appear- 
ance was so immediate that the author set himself the 
monumental task of extending the register, so as to cover 
the whole of Catholic theological literature. The fourth 
edition of this great work, in five volumes, is near com- 
pletion, the fifth volume alone remaining to be published, 
The “Nomenclator” is well-nigh indispensable to any 
worker in theological science, as even many Protestant 
writers, among others Harnack, have freely acknowl- 
edged. 

Besides these major literary works, Father Hurter has 
contributed to nearly every number of the faculty organ, 
the well-known Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, 


now in its thirty-eight year. He is also the author of 
three volumes of sermon sketches for lenten sermons, 
and for sermons on the Sacred Heart and Our Lady, as 
well as of two volumes of commentary on the spiritual 
exercises of St. Ignatius. His first literary venture was 
a book: “Rechte der Vernunft und des Glaubens (Re- 
spective Rights of Reason and Faith)” published in 
1863, and he has edited the following: Lessius; De | 
summo bono (1869); St. Thomas Aquinas’ Sermons 

(1874) ; Storchenau, S.J., “Der Glaube des Christen wie 
er sein soll (The Faith of a Christian as It Should Be 
(1895). | 

And in spite of his vast professional and literary work, 
Father Hurter has found time for extensive pastoral 
labor. For years his confessional has been one of the 
most frequented in the University Church in Innsbruck. 
He has given, too, spiritual retreats innumerable to both 
clergy and laity, and for this work he has always been 
much sought after, some communities securing him for 
their retreat year after year. A preacher of great force 
and unction, he has the happy faculty of utilizing his 
vast theological learning to the greatest advantage, with- 
out lifting his thought above the grasp of even the un- 
educated. As a teacher he is remarkably successful, 
clear in exposition, with a boundless enthusiasm that he 
knows well how to instil into his hearers. To hear him 
read a choice passage from some one of the Fathers is 
an intellectual and spiritual treat. He has all the buoy- 
ancy and optimism that seems to be characteristic of the 
Swiss. This is never more evident than when he is 
addressing a body of students, especially Swiss Cath- 
olic university students, whose yearly conventions he 
frequently attends. United to a great gift of humor, 
the characteristics mentioned are a passport to the hearts 
of his hearers, and not many minutes elapse before he 
has roused them to the utmost. 

Father Hurter has always cherished a special affection 
for American “Old-Innsbruckers,” past and present. On 
the occasion of his golden jubilee as professor, in 1907, 
he was the guest of honor at the Thanksgiving Day ban- 
quet of the “American Exiles,’ as the Americans in 
Innsbruck dub themselves. In a characteristically witty 
speech he gave his reasons for his predilection for 
Americans, saying that it was because he, too, was a 
native of a republic and an exile, his exile being perpe- 
tual, however, owing to the Swiss laws against Jesuits. 
It is no small pleasure for Father Hurter to greet old 
American students who may chance to visit Innsbruck. 
He has known nearly six hundred of them in his fifty- 
four years of professional work. 

Father Hurter still works with the energy of a man 
of thirty, and one would not be far wrong in saying 
that the spectacle of the apparently tireless labor of this 
venerable octogenarian has been of incalculable influence 
for good in the sacerdotal eduction of the thousands of 
students who have attended the Innsbruck school of 
theology. Ad multos annos! M. J. AHERN, S.J. 


Honors for Belgian Catholic Scientists ° 


King Albert of Belgium has conferred the decorations 
of the Leopoldine Order on five ultra-clericals ; a canon, 
three Jesuits and a lay professor in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Louvain. The canon is a paleontologist, the first 
of the Jesuits an archeologist and hagiographist, the 
second a sociologist, and the third a mathematician. 
The lay professor is the Administrator-in-Chief of the 
Brussels Observatory. 
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For thirty years Canon Dorlodot has been turning up 
the soil of Belgium in prosecution of his researches. He 
is on tHe professional staff of Louvain, and thanks to his 
brilliant lectures and learned works Louvain is looked 
upon as one of the great geological authorities in the 
scientific world. The canon’s scholars take the first place 
among the university students of the country. He is 
regatly lavish in his gifts to his Alma Mater ; endowing it 
with several scientific institutions and equipping them with 
the latest and most perfect instruments of ‘research. 
Among them are the Musée Houiller and the Institut 
Géologique. Though his country is proud of him, he is 
modesty itself, and it was only his promotion to the 
grade of Officer in the Order of Leopold that made his 
friends aware that he had ranked for a considerable 
period as one of its Knights. 

The Jesuit Father Delehaye has been twenty years a 
Bollandist—a distinction of itself sufficient to deserve a 
cross. He was a mathematician at Ghent and Brussels 
before he addressed himself to hagiography. His first 
achievement in that field was to catalogue all the hagio- 
graphical MSS. of the country, incidentally making him- 
self. an authority in Roman archeology and the history 
of the Italian martyrs. Subsequently he catalogued all 
the Greek hagiological MSS. that he could find in the lib- 
raries of Europe, and published a vast number of hitherto 
unedited works with commentaries. The subject of the 
Greek synaxaries was his work of predilection, and his 
recent splendid work on that topic won for him the 
decennial prize of philology. His great work on “The 
Hagiographical Legends” has been translated into Eng- 
lish, Italian and German. JLearned man as he is, you 
might any Sunday morning, if you chanced to find your- 
self in the choir loft of the new college chapel of St. 
Michel, see Father Delehaye wielding his baton and 
directing the singers at the services. 

The second Jesuit, Father Vermeersch, is well known 
in Belgium, and his name often appears in the Socialist 
paper Le Peuple, when he has occasion to take its editors 
to task for their utterances. They are quite annoyed at 
the honor conferred on him. His works are as varied 
as his titles. He is Doctor in Civil Law, as in Canon 
Law, and Doctor in Civil and Administrative Science. 
He is also the author of standard works on theology, 
canon law, and sociology, and is one of our best au- 
thorities on the organization and resources of Belgian- 
African possessions. He is always listened to when he 
speaks on public questions. 

Father Thirion is neither a philologist nor a sociolo- 
gist, but a mathematician. He is an eminent authority 
in the domain of higher mathematics and astronomy. 
He is the Director of the Jesuit Observatory at Louvain, 
and for many years the Secretary of the Scientific So- 
ciety of Brussels, which embraces in its membership many 
of the most distinguished scientific men of Europe. 
Upon him devolves the task of organizing the periodi- 
cal reunions of the Society, and of publishing the 
quarterly Revue des Questions Scientifiques. Its au- 
thority is admitted in the scientific world. : 

‘Mr. Goedseels is also an astronomer, and in his capacity 
of Director of the Brussels Observatory he is regarded 
by the common folk as the man who makes the good 
and bad weather for Belgium. His authority as an 
astronomer is undoubted. He is one of the best loved 
professors of Louvain, and his appointment has given 
the greatest satisfaction also to the journalistic world on 

account of his unalterable kindness in his dealings with 
the members of the press. 


The list is representative of the supposedly slow-paced 
and ignorant clerical concern for scientific pursuits. 
Cute 


Lack of Efficacious Political Organization 


Rome, January 8, 1912. 

Where are the men in Italy? Some at the war, where 
they are of value but of no menace to the party in 
power; many employed in government offices, making it 
unwise to protest on anything; many dignifiedly aloof 
from all participation in the political workings of the 
government of a usurper; and others fairly well organ- 
ized for discussion and perhaps for mild agitation, but 
without efficacious organization for political action. 
Now, statesmen sometimes have consciences and some- 
times, though less often, listen to them, but governmental 
action or an administration is moved only by a majority 
in Parliament, to which it is not only answerable, but to 
which it owes the continuance of its existence; parlia- 
ments are eventually moved by the electorate for a like 
reason. Protests and petitions are all very well, but 
under a popular form of government are efficient only 
in proportion to the probability of coercion from the 
polls by an organized suffrage behind the issue. How- 
ever, the critic must have patience. It took a long while 
and great tact in the States to organize Catholic man- 
hood independently of all political affiliations on the com- 
mon basis of the civil and political rights of Catholics im 
such fashion that political parties, all needing the Cath- 
olic support at the polls have anticipated, on proper 
representation, our demands without, fortunately, the 
necessity of united action by suffrage. : 

Now that the incubus of the Exposition has been re-_ 
moved from Rome, the annual pilgrimages to the shrine 
of the Apostles will begin again. In March the pilgrims 
from Vienna, under the auspices of the Archconfra- 
ternity of St. Michael, will come to Rome, led by Cardi- 
nal Nagl. Early in April the German pilgrimage, under 
the direction of the Association of the Holy Land, will 
set out with Cardinal Fischer, of Cologne, at their head. 

The Holy Father has just added Cardinal Pompili to 
the Supreme Court of the Segnatura Apostolica. 

Mer. Terzian, the Armenian patriarch, who has re- 
turned home, has begun to have his troubles. The 
microbes of schism, historically epidemic in the East, 
have become active among the Armenian Catholics. The 
National Armenian Catholic Assembly has decided to re- 
quest the Ottoman Government no longer to recognize 
Mer. Terzian as patriarch, on the ground that other- 
wise they cannot maintain order among the excited 
Armenian populace. 

A book has just appeared in Rome, which will doubt- 
less cause something of a stir. It is entitled “The Policy 
of Leo XIII,” and treats chiefly of the pontiff’s dealings 
with Germany and Austria. During the eighties Car- 
dinal Galimberti was apostole nuncio at Vienna, and 
as there was no nuncio in Prussia, Bismarck dealt with 
the Holy See, first through the nuncio at Munich, and 
later through the nuncio at Vienna. Thus much of the 
business passed through the hands of Cardinal Galim- 
berti. On his death the documents in his possession 
should have gone to the Vatican for distribution in the 
archives, secret and public.. For some reason or other 
they did not so pass to the Vatican, but came into the 
hands of the cardinal’s nephew, who has now allowed 
them to reach the public in this volume, and they form 
the basis of its argument. C.\M. 
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The New Delegate Apostolic 


Just now, when what has been so long known as the 
Empire of China is not only dethroning and dismissing 
its ancient dynasty, but is even dreaming of becoming 
a Republic, when simultaneously with this unexpected 
political upheaval the Great Powers of the world are de- 
liberating about the number of its provinces which they 
shall decide to appropriate—a diplomatic and economic 
proceeding in which we in this part of the world are 
necessarily interested, and when, at the same time, the 
wretched inhabitants of that country are perishing by 
thousands under the accumulated disasters of famine and 
floods and war, there comes to the United States as 
Apostolic Delegate, a distinguished ecclesiastic who has 
been for years most intimately identified with the people 
of that country, Mgr. Giovanni Bonzano. 

He went there in his early youth, for as soon as he 
was consecrated a priest he, with other young levites, 
begged for permission to devote themselves to the Chi- 
nese Missions. There he labored for years, until his 
shattered health compelled his Superiors to recall him 
to Italy, where we find him almost immediately honored 
with the title and burdened with the responsibilities of 
the vicar general of the diocese which had given him so 
generously years before to bear the burdens and face 
the dangers of the foreign missions. 

It was Cardinal Gotti who appointed him Rector of 
the Propaganda. That the choice was a wise one was 
almost immediately shown by the success of his admin- 
istration. A strict disciplinarian, he was at the same 
time conspicuous for his unvarying sense of justice, 
united with the unalterable benignity which distinguished 
his dealings with the students who were gathered there 
from all races under the sun. It is no ordinary man 
who could hold such a position. He endeared himself 
to them and at the same time won the universal esteem 


and approval of the members of the hierarchy whose 
subjects he was training in apostolic work. One of the 
great consolations afforded him during his Rectorship 
of the Propaganda was to welcome there as students 
for the priesthood young Chinese whom he himself had 
baptized years before in their own country. He is 
spoken of with enthusiasm, especially by the American 
students of the Propaganda, and it is gratifying to hear 
the new Cardinal of Boston, Mgr. O’Connell, wnose au- 
thority in such matters is of the highest, declare imme- 
diately on arriving in America that “there could be no 
better choice of a Papal Delegate to succeed Mer. Fal- 
conio.” 

It speaks well for the trust reposed in Mgr. Bonzano 
that on the occasion of the Messina earthquake he was 
chosen by the Pope to distribute the funds which were 
given to the Holy See for the relief of the sufferers, and 
it will be recalled that these were the only moneys which 
were satisfactorily employed in repairing the ruin 
caused by that overwhelming calamity. 

As he returned from China broken down in health 
so he did from Messina. He is now sent to undertake 
anew work. His vast and varied experience, his admit- 
tedly great qualities of mind and heart, his long and in- 
timate association with a great number of the priests 
and bishops of this country, who were brought into the 
closest relationship with him in the Propaganda, and, 
we may add, his perfect acquaintance with the English 
language, all go to insure for the new Delegate a most 
cordial welcome to the United States, and we cannot fail 
to foresee in his coming the addition of another brilliant 
star to the galaxy of great men who have preceded him. 


Fighting Within the Gates 


At a recent meeting of the Eleventh Congress of the 
Socialist Federation of the Seine a fierce parliamentary 
battle took place between the Socialists and Freema- 
sons of the organization. The strife is of especial inter- 
est to Catholics, who have little to expect in the way 
of kindness from either of the contending parties. 

After the usual rubrical singing of the “Internation- 
ale” and “Drapeau Rouge,” in which both sides joined, 
and the conventional non-committal speeches prescribed 
for the inauguration of the proceedings, the subject of 
the evening was broached by the boisterous and ener- 
getic Citoyen Renaudet. It was: “How are Socialists 
to regard the Masonic Order?” . Obstructionist tactics 
began. Some one wanted to table. the question by mak- 
ing the point that Socialism attacked neither religious 
nor philosophical sects, with either of which, or both, 
Masonry might be classed. “Not so,” cried -a fierce 
Guesdist. “Masonry is neither one nor the other. It 
is a political party.” The sentiment was applauded 
widely and wildly. Throughout the battle the Guesdists 
seemed to prevail and were supported by the Syndi- 
calists and the ultra members of the “Compagnie Gén- 
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érale de Travail.” The Masons, of course, had their 
champions. 

The fight was a bitter one; insults were flung right 
and left, and members shook their fists in each other’s 
faces. The whole hall was in a tumult. The Socialists 
who happened to be Masons raged ineffectually. They 
were accused of interfering with elections, and of en- 
deavoring to destroy the syndicates. “The only So- 
cialist International,” cried their opponents, “is the 
Workingman’s International. To the Black Interna- 
tional of Jesuits and Clericals we shall ever oppose 
the Blue International of the ‘sons of Hiram.” What 
Hiram has to do with it, only the initiated know. 

The session lasted till after midnight without any 
conclusion being arrived at, except to declare that the 
Unified Socialists would participate officially in the 
grand public demonstration at Aéro Park in Belleville 
to protest against the accursed laws of the country. 
Masons and anti-Masons left the hall breathless and ex- 
hausted, and unable to give further vent to their feel- 
ings. The fight, however, was to be renewed on the 
following day. No one seemed to have thought that a 
good way to unite both factions would have been to 
put a Catholic on the platform. 


Earthy Counsel 


“Be splendid animals” was the parting advice that 
some three-score graduates of a well-known normal col- 
lege are reported to have received on going forth to 
become teachers. But if the young women to whom 
the education of America’s children is to be confided 
are content to let such watchwords express their life’s 
ideal, gloomy indeed is our country’s future. 

For it is not to be expected that the average pupil 
should entertain aspirations much higher than those 
nourished by his teacher. The character of the children 
in a school cannot but be shaped and fashtoned either 
for good or evil by the influence and personality of 
those who for four or five hours daily take the place, 
in a sense, of the children’s parents. 

If this be true, teachers who really construct their 
theory of life on counsel like that given to those normal 
college graduates can scarcely be considered fit persons 
to mould the character of school children. All animals, 
however “splendid” they may be, have no aims or as- 
pirations higher than the sordid earth toward which 
their eyes are ever bent, nor any desires which the 
earth cannot fully gratify. As the animal in man, more- 
over, has precisely these same tendencies, it is only 
through keeping the body under, by practising the self- 
denial Christ’s teaching enjoins, that the spiritual and 
nobler part of our nature gains the ascendancy. 

A prudent Catholic sends his children to a school pre- 
sided over by men or women who are religious. Why? 
Largely that his little ones may daily behold in their 
teachers a splendor somewhat brighter and more inspir- 
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ing than seems to be looked for in normal college grad- 
uates: a splendor rather of the spirit, a splendor made 
manifest in lives of sacrifice. 


Raymond Poincaré 


A Catholic journal in France informs us that the 
new French Premier has had nothing to do with the 
extraordinary goings on of the defunct and disgraced 
ministry of Caillaux, which has been accused of betray- 
ing the country to the financiers. For some time past 
Poincaré, who is rated as the most brilliant man in 
France, has been living in retirement and has kept him- 
self aloof from the political squabbles that are tearing 
poor France to pieces. Whenever he broke the pro- 
longed silence which his love of order and quiet, as well 
as his disgust for useless parliamentary strife, imposed 
upon him, it was only in the interests of harmony and 
peace, and to prevent his fellow countrymen from mak- 
ing fools of themselves by some ill-considered political 
action. ’ 

He is a distinguished lawyer, big enough to fill the 
place of the departed Waldeck-Rousseau. He is a jour- 
nalist, well known for his scholarly contributions to the 
press; he is a member of the Superior Council of the 
Beaux Arts; President of the Union Polytechnique de 
France, and many other things besides. He was a Dep- 
uty at 27, and after having been Minister of several 
Cabinets, is now the Premier at 52, but withal is not 
ambitious of honors or public life, and does not seem 
to care a straw for popularity. He is a well-balanced 
man, who has studied much and learned much, and who 
has always and everywhere been able to retain his self- 
control and keep his lips closed when necessary. Phys- 
ically he is not tall, but carries himself well; he has 
what a press writer calls a téte cafrée, which probably 
is a square head; his mustache is thin, and he wears his 
hair close cropped. In appearance he combines the 
youthfulness and fire of a collegian with the authority 
of a statesman. He belongs to the party of the founders 
of the Republic, which, under the various appellations 
imposed upon it by circumstances, has endeavored to 
stand midway between reaction and revolution, without 
always succeeding. Too often some of the elements 
composing it have dragged it towards demagogy and 
Socialism, while others have adopted anti-clericalism as 
their creed and have employed their energies in pro- 
voking religious strife. 

If Poincaré has always been “lay” in his politics, he 
has at the same time denounced the measures which 
were directed against Catholics. He has shown him- 
self both in the tribune and the press a bitter antagonist 
of the persecuting ex-Minister Combes. He has been 
thus far an ardent champion of liberty of education, 
which. he describes as “the complement, the corollary, 
and the safeguard of liberty of conscience;” he has no 
sympathy with the rabid revolutionary party, and a short 
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time ago he denounced their principles as “the insidious 
and penetrating poison which leaves in the social or- 
ganism the remnant of the old revolutionary spirit, 
which should have been long since rejected.’ He enters 
upon his new office with an extraordinary wave of en- 
thusiasm and hope that seems to be sweeping over the 
country. Only eight members of the Legislature re- 
fused to give him their vote of confidence; over four 
hundred voted for him. 

With such a man at the helm of State, Catholics may 
be tempted to hope that they may weather the storms 
that are growing blacker on the political horizon. Some 
of them, however, probably because they have been so 
often disappointed, are not so jubilant, and fear that 
M. Poincaré is only another example of the helpless in- 
dividual who sees what is good and approves, but does 
what is bad. Many a one spoke well of Waldeck- 
Rousseau when he began his career, but he became the 
Attila who apportioned the sacrilegious booty of the 
Church’s possessions to the present-day horde of pol- 
iticians in the Palais Bourbon. We may hope for bet- 
ter things, but we shall have to wait a while to judge 
of the greatness and patriotism of Raymond Poincaré, 
Only Poincaré and Dupuy are moderates; the rest of the 
Cabinet is selected from the Socialist Radical Left. 


The Ruins of Monastic England 


The whirligig of time brings in its contrasts as well 
as its revenges, and ofttimes the contrast and the re- 
venge are convertible terms. Picture the workmen of 
the official commissioners of Henry VIII in the act of 
despoiling the great monastic houses of England; they 
began while the monks were still in the cloister by 
stripping the roofs and pulling down the gutters and 
rain pipes; melting the lead into pigs and castings, 
throwing down the bells, breaking them with sledge- 
hammers and packing the metal into. barrels ready for 
the visit of the speculator and his bid for the spoil. And 
“what had been a monument of architectural beauty in 
the past,” says Dom Gasquet, “was now a bare, roofless 
choir, where late the sweet birds sang.” 

But the England of to-day is of another mind. The 
birds are no more, their cages have been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, but the broken fragments she would preserve 
as precious memorials of what once contributed in no 
small part to England’s greatness. Here and there a 
few walls of the ancient monasteries are still standing. 
Neglect and smouldering hatred of the old Church suc- 
ceeded in after generations in completing the wrack 
and ruin which the monster of lust and cruelty brought 
on the real. Tewkesbury Abbey kept its wall paint- 
ings almost intact until 1809, or thereabouts, when an 
enthusiastic Protestant vicar smeared the whole of the 
interior with yellow wash. An accident saved the mural 
paintings of St. Mary’s Church in Guilford. Sir Schom- 
berg McDonnell now proposes, says the Spectator for 


January 20, that an Advisory Committee be formed to 
warn the First Commissioner of Public Works when 
any monument of national importance is in danger of 
wanton destruction. On the recommendation of this 
Advisory Committee Sir Schomberg would have the 
custody of the monument in question assumed by the 
nation and the owner be prevented from spoiling or 
destroying. If Parliament takes up the suggestion, it 
will be interesting to see the nation that dismantled the 
great abbeys and monastic houses, and left them in 
ruins, now coming in sackcloth and ashes to claim the 
right of preserving the little that remains. As St, Au- 
gustine said of the Divine Beauty, the Englishman to- 
day may well say of the Church, “ever ancient, ever new, 
too late have I known thee; too late have I loved thee.”’ 


——~ @ 


A short time ago we were compelled to call attention 
to a deplorable lack of supervision of the advertisement 
columns of a certain Catholic paper, which admitted no- 
tices of two reprehensible theatrical. performances. We 
are simply dumfounded to find the Montreal Tribune 
committing the same offense in a more aggravated 
form. “Gertrude Hoffman in her Imperial Russian 
Dances” is not only announced in the heaviest kind of 


‘type, but we are informed in. the column facing 


the advertisement that “the two mimodramas ‘Cléo- 
patre’ and ‘Sheherazade,’ as well as the presentation of 
pure ballet dancing, ‘Les Sylphides,’ and the delightful 
nonsense of the Gertrude Hoffman Revue will be given 
in their entirety.” “Sheherazade,” we are informed, “‘is 
from the introduction to ‘The Thousand and One 
Nights,’ a tale of bacchanalian revel and sudden death.” 
And all this in a Catholic paper which says in the very 
same issue on the editorial page: “If you want your 
children to grow up good Catholics, the Catholic paper 
will surely educate them in this direction.” 

We can find no explanation of the admission of such 
offensive things in a Catholic paper, except that perhaps 
the advertising columns have been handed over to peo- 
ple in whom no confidence’ should ever have been, placed. 


———————— oo 


In connection with all that is being said about im- 
pediments of marriage, the following item from abroad 
may: be of interest: 

Miss Drysdale, devoted to. female suffrage, about to 
be married in the Chapel Royal, Savoy, arranged with 
the clergyman for the omission of “obey” from the mar- 
riage service. As the ceremony was about to. begin 
that gentleman announced that he had counsel’s Opinion 
that the omission of anything in the authorized. sery- 
ice might invalidate the marriage. He reminded those 
present that they were in a Royal Chapel, where any 
trifling with the prayer book established by law under 
the King would be indecent. He therefore would read 
the service as it stands, as an act of loyalty to His Maj- 
esty George V. 
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He consulted counsel learned in the law. He had a 
due regard for King George V, but, strange to say, he 
never gave a thought to St. Paul. 


LITERATURE 
MAETERLINCK’S PHILOSOPHY 


The Eminent French critic Ernest Dimnet shows scant respect 
for the literary and philosophical idol of the present day, M. 
Maeterlinck. “Of all our contemporaries,” he says, in the Janu- 
ary number of The Nineteenth Century, ‘Maeterlinck has been 
the luckiest in evading critical examination. 
overrated,” 


He is enormously 
At the age of twenty-seven he was an exclusively 
literary man who sought his way somewhat restlessly in fiction, 
light comedy and in decadent verse which is to-day perfectly im- 
possible to wade through. His first great success was a drama, 
and his first philosophical book “Le Trésor des Humbles” was 
dedicated to an actress, Maeterlinck is not, as he is supposed to 
be, a great sage, All the critics favorable to him will tell you 
that his doctrine is difficult to sum up or even to reduce to priu- 
ciples. They will say that the only way of feeling its charm— 
charm is the phrase they always use, not virtue—is to read the 
books in their entirety without trying to condense their meaning. 
He has an elusiveness which baffles intelligence; his charm is 
more of the garment than of the body; there is more in it that is 
verbal and almost inevitably verbose, than there is substance; the 
thought is rather feminine than the reverse. 

Taken as a whole, his books look terribly what they really are— 
the work of a young and very immature mind. In reading his 
works one is struck by the pleasure M. Maeterlinck takes in 
stringing words together, and by his indifference to the develop- 
ment of the idea with which he began. The chapter on Ruys- 
‘broeck; for instance, in the “Trésor des Humbles,” is a perfect 
nightmare, the second part being absolutely irreconcilable with 
the first. Hundreds of incoherent metaphors make it evident that 
the author did not know his own meaning. It is a concatenation 
of nothingness ending in the tritest platitudes. It is nothing more 
than the rhetoric of an ill-advised youth playing at writing philos- 
- ophy. Indeed it seems as if it were through a gigantic farce that 


M. Maeterlinck has ever been regarded as an eminent moral, 


guide. No one can read his writings without realizing the hope- 
less emptiness of what people call his philosophy. It is true that 
thousands upon thousands believe in him, but the question nat- 
urally arises: Does he influence those who count, or those who 
do not? There is no example of a writer popular with the un- 
professional, and neglected by the learned in his lifetime, who 
after his death rose to the first rank in the estimation of the 
Jatter. One has never heard of a philosophy which, after first 
delighting the man inthe street, ultimately forced itself on the 
admiration of more vigorous intellects. The cause of his popu- 
larity lies in the snobbishness of the crowd—that is the reading, 
not the working crowd, His tremendous display of philosephical 
‘erudition invariably dazzles the uneducated. The immense ma- 
jority of his anonymous disciples belong to the army of men and 
\women—mostly womern—who long for an ideal yet never succeed 
in formulating it. They would like to be great morally, yet feel 
confusedly that they will never have sufficient energy for the 
fights in which moral greatness is acquired, They are mildly 
selfish, mildly loving, and the wishy-washy egotism and pity 
mixed up in about equal proportions in the Maeterlinckian creed 
find ia them a ready response. His books produce hypocrites, but 
hypocrites under chloroform. The French admirers of Maeter- 
linck aré either deteriorated Tolstoists, who were deteriorated 
Catholics before being that, or worldlings with whose fathers and 
mothets unbelief was a fashion, as some sort of a belief is a 
fashion among ‘themselves. The real Maeterlinckian world con- 


| rant for the value of the Encyclopedia. 


sists of English and American dissenters whom Calvinism has 
bruised more or less; or of Church of England people who have 
been staggered by higher criticism in the third solution; above 
all of vaguely metaphysical Germans and of Swedes possessed of 
that ultra-refined Sehnsucht which they call Jangta. One may add 
a sprinkling of those omniverous readers whose husbands talk 
Greek, Armenian or Turkish, but who invariably choose to dream 
in French. Maeterlinckianism never thrives where there is man- 
liness or warmth. It is never productive of anything strong or 
great. Wherever you find apparent exceptions you will have no 
difficulty in discovering either that the doctrine is not understood 
or some stronger creed underlies it. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia. 
York: Robert Appleton Co, : 

The twelfth volume of “The Catholic Encyclopedia” is 
now in the hands of subscribers. Thus the great work which 
was begun so auspiciously some five years ago is brought 
within three volumes of completion. In view of the size, 
scope and general excellency of the Encyclopedia, this is an 
achievement which reflects the utmost credit on the editors 
and publisher alike. They have been faithful to a promise 
whose execution demanded persistent tact and energy. Their 
reward is the general enthusiasm with which the successive 
volumes have been received. Capable critics have ceased 
their praises of one tome only to express admiration for the 
next. Nor has this expedition detracted in any way from 
the worth of the consecutive volumes. The high standard 
of excellence set in the beginning has been maintained 
throughout. The twelfth volume is as good as the first. 
Readers will find in it the same correct, though not always 
immaculate, scholarship, the same serene impartiality and 
frankness of statement to which, by this time, they have 
become well accustomed. In this respect the Encyclopedia 
differs from many of its kind, which began fair but ended 
foully enough. No doubt, these characteristics of the Cath- 
olic work are due in no small measure to the fortunate 
fact that fate has been kind to all who have been directly 
engaged in the compilation of the volumes. The original. 
band of editors remains intact; and though death has cut 
short the labors of some of the contributors, yet the gaps 
in the ranks, which were neither great nor numerous, have 
been filled by men of kindred spirit and like ability to those 
whose work was brought to an untimely end. As a conse- 
quence, the different volumes show a unity of purpose and 
an evenness of treatment that are all too rare in an under- 
taking of this kind. 

The list of contributors is in itself almost a sufficient war- 
On it are men and 
women of many countries, tongues, ranks and professions. 
Thus there are Americans, Irishmen, Germans, Britons, 
Italians, Spaniards, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, and Belgians; 
there is a cardinal; there are bishops, monsignori, simple 
priests, diocesan and regular, laymen of many walks of life, 
and women, secular and religious. The roster is cosmo- 
politan enough to suit the most captious, but for the good of 
the undertaking itself it might have been more comprehen- 
sive. Now, as before, there are missing from it the names 
of men who are unexcelled in their respective spheres, and 
who would do honor to this or any other work of reference. 

The topics treated suggest even more interesting reflec- 
tions than the list of writers. The editors very wisely fore- 
stalled an objection which might have been made against 
the general usefulness of their work by not confining the 
articles to purely religious subjects. The range of topics is 
exceedingly large; and a reader can gather an immense 
amount of valuable information on ethics, positive law, eth- 
nology, archaeology and various other branches of art and 
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science. Thus, for instance, there is an excellent article on 
physics, there are several on various tribes of Indians, one 
on Portugal, another on the Philippines, and so on through 
a wide compass of subjects. There are, however, some 
curious omissions, especially from the biographies. No 
doubt there are reasons for this, but to a mind uninitiated 
in the mysteries of editorial methods it appears inexplicable. 
Many of the articles are beatifully illustrated, but here, again, 
we venture to think that either the illustrations might be 
more numerous, or else some of those inserted might have 
been omitted for others of greater value. For example, 
one of the many illustrations of pulpits might have been sac- 
rificed to give place to a picture of that most remarkable 
of all baroque pulpits, St. Gudule’s. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the treatment of 
the greater questions. As a rule, it shows admirable learn- 
ing and discretion. And though sometimes a reader may 
dissent from the view expressed, yet, in fairness, he cannot 
withhold admiration for the exposition of the doctrine which 
runs counter to his prepossessions. Here and there defects 
appear. Happily, however, these are noticeable not because 
they are serious, but rather because they are thrown into 
relief by the many really great qualities with which they 
are associated. A slightly partisan tone is apparent in the 
last paragraph of one article, in another is found a bit of 
polemics, in manner rather than matter, which could well 
have been omitted; a third article is jerky in parts and some- 
what pedantic in other parts. 

But it is an ungrateful task to speak of defects in connec- 
tion with so noble a work. However, even this has its com- 
pensation, for the insignificance of the flaws do but serve 
to show forth the value of the Encyclopedia. So far it is 
a noble work, nobly executed. If proof of this assertion be 
needed it can be found in the universal praise which has 
been given to each volume. No work of modern times has 
called forth so many sincere encomiums from so many di- 
verse sources. Men who almost by instinct are hostile, to 
Catholic ideals and Catholic achievements have put aside 
their prejudices to express their admiration for this Ency- 
clopedia. This surely is an eloquent tribute both to the 
energy and patience of the editors and to the scholarship 
of the contributors. May they take renewed courage and 
consolation from it. Rolle 


Socialism and the Workingman. 
B.C.L. New York: Benziger Bros. 

The interest of this book is not attributable to any new or 
profound study in Socialism, but rather to the author’s famili- 


By R. FuLierton, B:D., 


arity with the lives of English workingmen and his deep sym-: 


‘pathy with the cause of labor. The evils most emphasized by 
him are the thriftlessness and voluntary idleness as well as other 
vices of many of the poor: a phase of the sociological problem 
which Socialists either completely ignore or else absurdly claim 
must disappear, like every other social disorder, with the dawn 
of the new era. The author’s insistance upon this point may ap- 
pear somewhat disproportionate in view of the comparatively 
small consideration given those other great evils of our day: 
forced unemployment, sweated labor, and the starvation wages 
which are still doled out in various industries. However, the 
studies which he presents are faithfully accurate and clearly the 
result of much personal experience. They deserve careful con- 
sideration. 

Most apt illustrations are gathered from the effects of certain 
pauper and labor legislations of England, such as the Roundsman 
system, to show the utter impracticability of a Socialistic com- 
monwealth, But what especially apeals to us is the fearlessness 
of his logic in applying the principles of the supernatural life to 
all the actual problems of the labor world and considering them 


in relation to the end for which alone man was created. Such 
arguments may appear old-fashioned in our day and their conclu- 
sions too “other-worldly,” yet they contain the only leaven of 
truth, without which the entire mass of our modern social re- 
form endeavors must remain inert and ineffective. . Jae 


The Leaves of the Tree. Studies in Biography. By ArTHuR 
CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Benson’s latest book of essays is made up of a dozen chap- 
ters of personal reminiscences. The author being the son of a. 
prominent churchman who died Archbishop of Canterbury had 
matly opportunities, even as a boy, of meeting the most distin- 
guished clergymen of the Establishment, and his career at Eton 
and Cambridge brought him into close relationship with other 
notables. Mr. Benson’s recollections of Bishop Westcott, J. K. 
Stephen, Charles Kingsley and Matthew Arnold are particularly 
entertaining, though Catholic readers will not always be able, 
of course, to accept the estimates and opinions the essayist offers. 
For some of the portraits seem idealized, and the author’s early 
recollections of other subjects he paints are too full for a boy’s. 
It is also remarkable how many “saints” he was on familiar 
terms with who were unbelievers. 

Most volumes of essays grow tiresome toward the end, perhaps. 
because the writing is too polished. Mr. Benson’s style while 
frank and easy is characterized by considerable freshness and dis-. 
tinction, though his epithets are often rather strained. But those 
who have enjoyed looking out with this author “From a College 
Window” will now be glad to examine some of “The Leaves of 
the Tree” he has gathered, W. D. 


The Knight of the Green Shield. By Mrs. Sracpootr 
Kenny. London: R. & T. Washbourne; New York: Benziger 
Bros. 3s. 6d. 

Agatha’s Hard Saying. By Rosa MuLHoLLAnp. 
Benziger Bros. $1.25. 

When St. Louis set out for the seventh Crusade, Raoul de 
Chatillon stayed at home because his Knightship of the Green 
Shield required him to guard and rescue ladies in distress. He 
rescues a gypsy waif, the daughter, it transpires, of a noble 
widow, who tries hard to marry him in many chapters—and he 
marries the daughter. There is much about the custom that had 
some prevalence at a later period, of young knights making more ~ 
or less platonic love to married ladies, and we are surprised to 
find it implied that the Church favored such folly. When Raoul 
broke with his liege lady, Friar Paul, an ascetic Franciscan of 
great sanctity, said to him: “It is a pity; for I hold that such 
worship rendered by a youth to a noble and gracious lady tends 
to raise his soul, filling his mind with high thoughts.” There 
are instructive sidelights on St, Louis’ ill-fated expedition, and 
some striking if not very pertinent episodes. The characters are 
well drawn, but the most natural of them disappears unaccount- 
ably early in the narrative. Mrs. Kenny has done better work as 
biographer of St. Francis de Sales and St. Charles Borromeo. 

“Agatha’s Hard Saying” is her deceased father’s command 
never to mary because her mother was an inebriate, and, though 
Agatha and one of her sisters were immune, the inherited taint 
was sure to break out in the blood. It might be called a total 
abstinence story for non-Catholics, as all the characters are 
Protestants and none but natural motives are appealed to. The 
book is weakened by the total exclusion of the Irish and Catholic 
note that gave strength and distinction to those of the author’s 
stories that are of superior worth, and she is further hampered 
by the consequent. inability to present sacramental grace as an 
antidote to inherited poison. There is a good description of some 
Catholic aspects of Siena from a non-Catholic view-point, and a 
Catholic might gather that one of the characters had become a 
Catholic as “a padre” attended her in her last illness' but the 
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cauthor carefully refrains from saying so. The physiological 
theory is overstrained, and though the style is Lady Gilbert’s, the 
‘content is not worthy of her reputation, IMLS Tes, 


“The Ohio Valley Ecclesiastical Round Table” is now dis- 
tributing among the clergy of the United States and Canada some 
20,000 copies of a pamphlet called “The Pastor and Socialism,” 
-. by Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., of Amertca’s staff. The author’s 
‘clear and conclusive proofs of the anti-Christian character of the 
Socialistic propaganda and the effective means he suggests for 
_ meeting its attacks make the publication an admirable one for 
priests whose sheep are being reft from them by Socialism. The 
Fathers of the “Round Table” deserve high praise for their zeal 
in spreading the pamphlet so widely, 


“Chats by the Fireside, a Study in Life, Art and Literature,” 
are short paragraphs from the pen of Dr. Thomas O’Hagan, of 
the Chicago New IVorld, Detached thoughts that came to him 
during his readings or travels the author has gathered into this 
volume in the hope that they “may prove helpful and suggestive 
to teachers and students.” The Doctor’s style while familiar is 
cultivated and the topics he discusses cover a wide field, the chap- 
ters on languages, magazines and criticism being particularly 
good. 


“A Spiritual Calendar” contains a thought from the works and 
letters of Antonio Rosmini for every day in the year. Appended 
to each “thought” is a quotation from Holy Writ. As Benziger 
Bros. are publishing unchanged the edition of 1908 the preface 
invites purchasers to adapt the texts to the movable feasts. But 
that the editor should have done. 


Father John B. Lohmann, S.J., compiled from the very words 
of the four Evangelists a life of Our Divine Lord, which Father 
Cathrein, another Jesuit, has prepared in Latin for the publishing 
house of Frederic Pustet. This neat little “Vita D. N. Jesu 
Christi” makes a good meditation book. 


A writer in the Dublin Review says of Bishop Hay’s “Sincere 
Christian”: “It is a treasury of all religious doctrine, and well 
merits the description that Bishop Ullathorne used to apply to 
it—that it was the most solid and complete course of Catholic 
teaching in the English language.” 


Any book that will bring to Catholics a fuller appreciation of 
the mystical Sacrifice that is forever following around the world 
the wings of the morning deserves a warm welcome. So the 
Rey. Vincent Gilbertson, a Benedictine Father, who has trans- 
lated from the French “The Holy Mass Popularly Explained,” 
should see the work widely circulated. The author, Very Rev. 
Eugene Vandeur, D.D., O.S.B., Prior of Mont César, Louvain, 
has crowded into some 150 pages a clear and devout commentary 
on the Mass. R. & T. Washbourne publish the book. 
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The Eve of Catholic Emancipation. 1803-1829. By Bernard Ward. In 
two volumes. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Net $6.00. 

Old-Time Makers of Medicine. The Story of the Students and Teachers 
of the Sciences During the Middle Ages. By James J. Walsh, K.C., 
M.D. New York: Fordham University Press. Net $2.15 postpaid. 
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English eee a eae With Religion. By Edward Mortimer Chap- 
man. New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co. Net $2.00. : 

The Tudor Shakespeare. Edited by John S. P. Tatlock, Ph.D. Troilus and 
Cressida. New York: The Macmillan Co. Net 35 cents. ae 

Christian Ethics and Modern Thought. By Charles F. D’Arcy, D.D. ew 


York: Longmans, Green & Co. ‘ - E feet 
i f the Stations of the Passion of Our Lord an aviour 
enn Chase Compiled by Dr. W. Thornton Parker. Northampton, 


Reseeoatt Holy.» By. Father Alexander Gallerani, S.J. Translated from tne 


Italian by Loughan. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 


EDUCATION 


The Catholic women of Italy offer an instructive example to 
their sisters in this country. They have perfected a splendid 
organization and are doing excellent work on strictly Catholic 
lines to better the social conditions in that land. One is glad to 
note the fact. The world has need of every help to fight the pop- 
ular fallacies and to crush the pernicious doctrines regarding the 
social problem insistently urged by so many in our day. That 
woman’s share in the problem is an important one, no one denies. 
That her influence is not to be disregarded in dealing with the 
questions arising out of the changing conditions of the day and 
the complexity of new relations developing among us, every one 
concedes. One is pleased, therefore, to be in position to suggest 
to Catholic women in America the example of whet their sisters 
in other lands are doing. 

On January 8, our Rome correspondent writes, in the Hall of 
the Consistory at the Vatican the Holy Father received in audi- 
ence the 700 delegates of the Union of Catholic Women of Italy 
who had gathered in Rome for their annual convention. The 
Union comprises some 30,000 members in 180 local associations 
and 150 of these were represented by delegates. The president- 
general of the Union, the Princess Donna Christina Giustiniani- 
Bandini, presented the delegates to His Holiness, who in his ad- 
dress to them, while commending their social activity, reminded 
them that social activity for Catholic interests must always be 
under the guidance of the proper Catholic ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, and that the mission of the Catholic woman was primarily 
one of religion by precept and example, of charity not only to 
the poor but to the wayward, and most of all of sacrifice, the ne- 
cessity of which a woman could so readily understand. 

After the audience the convention opened its sessions and at 
once broke into the question of Catholic education. The discus- 
sions emphasized the facts that the natural duty of educating the 
child lay with the parents, that the civil law of Italy expressly 
declared it “to be the duty of both parents to maintain, educate 
and instruct their offspring,” that the primary right to do so is 
solely and inalienably theirs, Moreover the basis and backbone 
of the child’s education is religious training; the civil law pro- 
vides that this shall be given in the public schools on the demand 
of the majority of the parents; yet the government by executive 
order and continuous policy was steadily eliminating all religious 
instruction and influence from the schools, even counter to the ex- 
press demand of the majority of the parents, and was thus 
violating both the civil and the inalienable natural right of the 
same. 

There is an excellent ring to that phrase “the backbone of the 
child’s education is religious training”; one is tempted to call 
special attention to its vigor for the benefit of the Catholic 
mothers of to-day who, for one reason or another, deem it 
proper to send their sons and daughters to non-religious institu- 


tions. 


Passing to the policy of the government which, under threat 
of extinction, coerces the Catholic private schools to use text- 
books not in accord with their religious convictions, the discus- 
sion insisted on freedom of teaching as a natural right and the 
necessary complement of civic liberty, and declared that the 
monopoly of education by the State was a misconception of the 
duty of the State to assist in the betterment of the education of 
its future citizens, an ethical as well as political wrong. The 
remedy for this was a return to the status of the Casati law of 
1859, which guaranteed freedom of teaching to the citizens of 


Italy. 
The discussions resulted in resolutions to protest to the na- 
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tional Cabinet against violating the above natural and civil rights 
of the people; to stir up the fathers of families more universally 
to demand religious instruction for their children in the public 
schools; to insist in season and out of season by every legal 
method on all their educational rights under the law and upon 
the modification of existing law where it violated the rights of 
the people in the matter. On the day after the close of the con- 
vention the executive committee of the Union in the name of 
its 30,000 members presented to the Minister of Education a 
signed protest against the decrees and circulars of the Ministry 
and of other educational officials violating the freedom of parents 
and school teachers; the document also petitions the Minister 
to put the question of the religious education of the child clearly 
and definitely before Parliament, for the reason that otherwise 
the public conscience would be forced to rise and take consti- 
tutional action in the matter. 
* * * 

Evidently the Catholics of Italy are wide awake to the dangers 
to the old Faith lurking in recent school legislation enacted by Par- 
liament. Only a day or two preceding the meeting of the Union 
of Catholic Women in Rome, down at Aricia, a Professor Sor- 
dini delivered a public address in behalf of freedom of teaching, 
branding the existing State monopoly of education as a piece of 
despotism threatening the people with servitude under a process 
of paganizing the young, and appealing to the example of Eng- 
land, the United States, Germany, Belgium, Spain and Austria, 
for a more just solution of the problem. In quoting the United 
States the lecturer might have adverted to the fact that in this, 
as in other matters, the price of liberty is eternal vigilance, and 
that at present we are face to face with an attempt of a private 
monopoly in the shape of the corporation administering the 
Carnegie Foundation to usurp our educational rights, insidiously 
moving towards extending the State monopoly, practically exist- 
ing in some of our States, and making imminent a renewed at- 
tempt at the establishment of a Federal monopoly under a 
National University, in spite of the fact that authority for such 
does not lie among the residuary powers left by the Constitution 
to the Federal Government. 


The New York Times of January 28 quotes an amusing in- 
stance of Harvard class ignorance described in a recent issue of 
The Harvard Illustrated Magazine. Professor W. H. Scofield, 
who has the class in comparative literature, had asked the men 
in attendance, over one hundred, when Aristotle lived. Not 
one could answer. When he further inquired how many thought 
Aristotle was born after 1840 six of his students held up their 
hands. The editor of the magazine uses the incident to show 
that the average college undergraduate—we presume he speaks 
of the average Harvard man—knows very little of general in- 
terest outside of his immediate course of studies. His comment 
is not specially complimentary to Harvard. 

“Where lies the fault,” he asks, “with the college or the pre- 
paratory school? Both are certainly delinquent—the former in 
not demanding a modicum of general knowledge of subjects other 
than algebra and Latin, and the latter in allowing students to 
leave its walls with vacuous brains, It is for the college man to 
wake up. There is need of a little less interest in football, for 
which ninety-seven out of every hundred of us have not the ex- 
cuse offered by playing, and a little more interest in mundane 
outside affairs, the knowledge of which goes to make up a broad- 
minded, well-educated man. It is the lack of this broad interest 
among many Harvard undergraduates which is sometimes spoken 
of under the name of ‘Harvard indifference,’ ”’ MT Ore 


The Holy Cross Club of New York entertained over one hun- 
dred alumni at their seventh annual dinner, on the evening of 
January 30, ult, Rev. J. E. Wickham, the chairman, introduced 
the new president, Father Dinand, who announced that Holy 


Cross College, Worcester, now enjoys the preeminent distinction 
of having the largest enrolment of classical students among all 
the colleges, Catholic and non-Catholic, of the country. Of its 
560 students, 481 are in the college course, Only two high school 
classes are retained, and owing to the constant demand on col-. 
legiate space these will have soon to be discontinued. At this. 


-year’s opening the college was filled to its utmost capacity, and 


all subsequent applications had to be denied. Judging by the 
average number of applicants, some 150 will have to be turned 
away next year. The new $100,000 building, generously guaran- 
teed by Bishop Beaven and his clergy, to be opened in February, 
1913, will contain 86 rooms in addition to much-needed lecture: 
halls. There is further urgent need for a chapel, a library build- 
ing, a science building, enlargements in athletic equipment, and 
a boarding high school in the vicinity of Worcester. Despite 
the continuous rise in the cost of living, Holy Cross never in-- 
creased its fees for board and tuition, being unwilling to turn. 
away boys of character and brains to make room for the wealthy.. 
It is therefore poor in financial resources, but it is rich in its 
alumni, who have proved, what the world is now realizing, that 
a Catholic college education, and a life lived in accord with the 
teachings and demands of the Catholic Faith, is no bar to the at- 
tainment of the highest office of state or nation. Holy Cross’ 
assets are not her buildings but the flesh and blood of her sons, 
and in their hands her needs and her honor are safe. 


ECONOMICS 


Notwithstanding strikes and lockouts, British shipyards 
turned out last year 2,042,928 tons of shipping; more, by the odd 
tens of thousands, than had ever been built in a single year. 
Before the middle of the last century, when merchant ships aver-. 
aged some 500 tons, this would have meant a fleet of over 4,000 
vessels, more easily mentioned than imagined. To-day, as it in- 
cludes the Olympic of+45,000 tons, the Franconia and Laconia of 
nearly 20,000 each, and a dozen or so of 10,000 ton ships, no- 
longer held worthy of remark, and it would not be easy to say 
how many round about 5,000 tons, the number of vessels is much 
less. 

Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson, Limited, of the Tyne, 
were the largest builders of the year, having sent from their yard 
over 125,000 tons. Harland & Wolff, of Belfast, hold the second 
place with more 'than 118,000 tons, and William Doxford & Sons,. 
of Sunderland, followed with upwards of 95,000 tons, One can- 
not help noticing the rise of new builders to supplant those who 
once held the first place. Not so long ago John Brown & Com- 
pany and the Fairfield Company, both of the Clyde, were the 
premier builders of Great Britain, turning out ship after ship 
for the Cunard and other great lines, so that it came to*be looked 
on as a matter of course that the vessels of those companies. 
should be from one or other of them. But the Swan, Hunter- 
Company began to reach out, and actually got the contract for 
the Mauretania. That for the Lusitania had been given to the 
Clyde, and knowing ones foretold all sorts of evil for the venture 
with the new builders, The Lusitania came into service first, and 
her performance seemed to make the fulfilment of those fore- 
bodings inevitable. But the prophets were disconcerted and the 
friends of the new builders were relieved when the Mauretania 
proved herself the better ship of the two. This is one of the 
reasons, though not the only reason, why her builders are now in 
the first place while names so famous as those of the two Clyde 
companies and Lairds of Birkenhead, rank only sixth, eighth 
and tenth, 

The great Belfast builders, Harland & Wolff, are an exception 
to these vicissitudes. Over forty years ago they won fame with 
the first White Star steamer, the Oceanic, and changed the type 
of the Atlantic liner, The Cunard had stuck to paddles until the 
Inman line came and proved the superiority of the screw: vet 
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when the Oceanic reached New York it was not only running the 
Scotia, built nine years before, but was actually charging extra 


fares on that vessel on account of the greater comfort and sta- 


bility of a paddle steamer! Still the Scotia was the last of the 
paddlers. The ships built since 1862 were screws, but in design 
they were practically clipper ships with a sail spread less than their 
tonnage..would have called for and fitted with screw engines 
working up to a couple of thousand, or so, horsepower, with their 
staterooms below the main deck, with the saloon aft over the 
screw because that had been the place for the cuddy for centuries, 
and the wheel for steering in the stern, because in sailing ships 
it had been there and could be nowhere else. The Oceanic ap- 
peared in 1871, with her four stumpy masts, two square rigged, 
with her straight stem and oval stern, with her pilot-house for- 
ward and her saloon amidships, and with a length so excessive 
in comparison with her beam—more than 10 to 1—that the old 
builders were horrified and prophesied disaster. She was what 
to-day would be a little vessel, little more than 3,000 tons, and she 
soon made way for her larger sisters, the Adriatic, the Republic, 
the Germanic and the Britannic, and went contentedly to jog 
forth and back over the Pacific from San Francisco to Hong 
Kong for some twenty-five years under the Occidental and Ori- 
ental Company’s burgee. But she showed the possibility of re- 
ducing the Atlantic passage to within a week; she drove the old 
steam-ship off the ocean and was the pioneer of increased length, 
of multiplied powers, of the abandonment of sails and of the 
making the passengers’ comfort the chief object of a passenger 
ship. No wonder, then, that not only English companies, but 
foreigners also, have gone to Harland & Wolff for their ships. 

Among the reasons for the large amount of ship building dur- 
ing the past year is the revival of trade, notwithstanding the labor 
disputes. Then comes the building of warships. It must not be 
forgotten that during the dull times of 1910 the Government laid 
down several cruisers in private yards. The growth of the Can- 
adian, Australian and New Zealand trade also had an effect, 
and lastly the removal of sailing ships and smaller freighters 
from active service. Considering the average offerings of freight, 
shipowners have found the most economical vessel to be the six 
or seven thousand ton steamer making ten or eleven knots an 


hour. H. W. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Another marriage annulment case was brought to a conclusion 
by a judgment rendered by Mr. Justice Bruneau, in the Practice 
Court, Montreal, on January 30, when civil effect was given the 
ecclesiastical decree declaring the marriage of Dame Marie Anne 
Meunier to Francois Xavier Blanchet non-existent. The main 
basis of the pronouncement, says the Montreal Gazette of Janu- 
ary 31, both in the ecclesiastical and civil tribunals, was the ex- 
istence of a diriment impediment to the union in the first in- 
stance, such impediment having the effect of voiding the alleged 
marriage from its inception. The civil ruling, however, is notable 
in the fact that it clearly declares the attitude of the Church in 
regard to such unions, which, through some impediment in the 
eyes of the canon law, have, on appeal to the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal, to be declared non-existent. 

‘In such cases there is ever a remedy in ecclesiastical law, this 
being nothing less than a disposition on the part of the Church 
to legalize or regularize whatever defects were met with im the 
original union, provided the parties thereto are willing to rett- 
erate the consent which they exchanged at the time of the con- 
tracting of the alleged marriage, 

Canon law decrees that under certain circumstances or condi- 
tions a marriage is null and void, sttch decree being preexistent 
to the contracting of the mariage. Catholics are, therefore, sup- 
posed to be fully aware of such decree, which rules that, ‘as far 
as the ecclesiastical forum is concerned, marriages contracted 


under certain conditions or circumstances are invalid, unless a 
dispensation is obtained from the proper authorities. Hence, if 
such disposition of the law is contravened by Catholics, the sanc- 
tion of the law, on application being made by either party to the 
ecclesiastical tribunal, is visited upon them in the form of a 
declaration of the nullity of the union. However, there is ever an 
avenue open to the interested parties, who, if they are willing 
to do so, may have their union regularized or legalized, simply 
by reiterating, before the proper or delegated authority, and 
under certain circumstances, the promises which they made at 
the time of the contracting of the original union. 

Mr. Justice Bruneau laid such stress upon this point that he 
embodied it in the first “considerant” of his ruling. 

“Considering,” said he, “that the parties to the union did not 
express a willingness to accede to the ‘demand’ of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities that they be regularized in the marriage state, ’ 
GLC; 

Proceeding, Mr. Justice Bruneau recalled the fact that an ec- 
clesiastical ruling had been rendered in the case, and that, in 
view of Article 127 of the Civil Code, the union under consider- 
ation was invalid from the beginning. 

The article in question refers to the impediments to marriage 
as prevailing in the various denominations. It is stated therein 
that such impediments remain subject to the rules hitherto fol- 
lowed in the different churches and religions, The following is 
the text of the article: 

“Art. 127,—The other impediments recognized according to the 
different religious persuasions, or resulting from relationship or 
affinity, or from other causes, remain subject to the rules hitherto 
followed in the different churches and religious communities. 
The right likewise of granting dispensations from such impedi- 
ments appertains, as heretofore, to those who have hitherto en- 
joyed it.” 

In the case at issue, Dame Meunier represented that she had 
been. married to respondent in 1903, the ceremony being con- 
tracted in St. Bridget’s Church here. She represented that she 
was related in the third and fourth degree of consanguinity of 
the collateral line to respondent, such relationship constituting a 
diriment impediment to a valid marriage, except due and valid 
dispensation had previously been obtained from such impediment. 
She demonstrated that both parties to the union, being Catholics, 
were subject to the restrictions of their Church, and that as their 
union was non-existent from the beginning, being subsequently 
formally declared so by ecclesiastical ruling, the civil tribunal 
should step in with a pronouncement of civil nullity. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Cardinal O’Connell arrived in Boston from Rome, on Janu- 
ary 31, and received a most enthusiastic welcome, in which 
all classes of the city’s population joined. On the steamer, 
before his Eminence landed, Bishop Anderson and Mayor 
Fitzgerald extended a welcome home in behalf of the million 
and a half of Catholics in New England. 

The cardinal, in his response, alluded feelingly to the good- 
will manifested toward him by non-Catholics, and said that 
when he mentioned this to the Holy Father the latter ex- 
claimed: “That is good, because I know that many of the 
good Americans who are not Catholics are better than some 
of our Europeans who are so-called Catholics.” 

Cardinal O’Connell told the committee that he believed 
this to be one of the memorable statements made by the 
Pope, and he added: “With this word, like the dove of 
peace, I return to America.” 

Thousands awaited the party at the dock, singing patriotic 
hymns and waving American flags, and the procession es- 
corted his Eminence to his residence on Granby Street in 


the Backbay. 
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Cardinal O’Connell, before landing, announced the appoint- 
ment by the Pope of the Rev. P. J. Supple, of Roxbury; 
the Rev. Peter Ronan, of Dorchester; the Rev. Ambrose 
Roche, of Watertown, the Rev. William O’Brien, of Lowell 
and the Rev. M. J. Splaine of the Cathedral as domestic 
prelates. 

On the following day there was a solemn Mass of thanks- 
giving in the Cathedral, celebrated by Bishop Nilan of Hart- 
ford. The clergy of the archdiocese gave a reception and 
banquet to his Eminence at the Hotel Somerset on Monday, 
February 5, and the Catholic laity gave a reception and 
banquet to the cardinal at the Hotel Somerset on Wednes- 
day, February 7. 


President Taft has directed Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Valentine to revoke an order issued by him prohibiting the use 
of religious insignia or garb by employes of the Indian service 
in general assembly exercises or in schoolrooms at the Indian 
schools maintained by the Government. 

The Rev. W. H. Ketcham, Director of the Catholic Indian 
Bureau, lodged a protest against the order, He called to the 
President’s attention that the Catholic teachers were employed 
by the Government as the result of an agreement at the time 
the Government took over certain Catholic schools. The order 
of the Commissioner gave the teachers until the beginning of the 
next school year, September 1, to comply or leave the service. 
There ave twenty-three Indian schools in which Catholic teachers 
have for years been accustomed to wear their habits. There are 
said to be seventy nuns and several priests who would have been 
affected by Commissioner Valentine’s order. 

In transmitting the President’s letter to Commissioner Valen- 
tine Secretary Fisher says: 

“When you have compiled and transmitted the information 
with respect to this whole subject which you are now collecting 
I desire to make appropriate arrangements for a hearing of all 
parties concerned.” 

This is the President’s letter: 

My Dear Mr. Secretary:—It has been brought to my atten- 
tion that an order has been issued by the Commissioner of In- 
dian Schools. This order relates to the general matter which 
you and I have had under consideration and concerning which, 
at your request, the Commissioner was collecting detailed infor- 
mation for our advice. The Commissioner’s order has been 
made without consultation with either you or me. 

It prohibits not only the use of distinctive religious insignia 
at school exercises, but also the wearing of distinctive religious 
garb by school employes, and provides that if any school em- 
ploye cannot conscientiously comply with the order such em- 
ploye will be given a reasonable time, not to extend, however, 
beyond the opening of the next school year, to make arrange- 
ments for employment elsewhere than in Federal Indian schools. 

I fully believe in the principle of the separation of the Church 
and State, on which our Government is based, but the questions 
presented by this order are of great importance and delicacy. 
They arise out of the fact that the Government has for a con- 
siderable period taken for use of the Indians certain schools 
theretofore belonging to and conducted by distinctive religious 
societies or churches. As a part of the arrangement then made 
the school employes then employed, who were in many cases 
members of religious orders wearing the distinctive garb of 
these orders, were continued as teachers by the Government, and 
by ruling of the Civil Service Commission or by Executive action 
they have~been included in the classified service under the pro- 
tection of the Civil Service law. 

The Commissioner’s order almost necessarily amounts to a 
discharge from the Federal service of those who have entered it. 
This should not be done without a careful consideration of all 
phases of the matter nor without giving the persons directly 
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affected an opportunity to be heard. As the order would not in 
any event take effect until the beginning of the next school year, 
I direct that it be revoked and the action by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs in respect thereto be suspended until such time 
as will permit a full hearing to be given to all parties in interest 
and a conclusion to be reached in respect to the matter after full 
deliberation. Sincerely yours, ' 
Wiiiam H. Tarr. 

The Most Rev. Edmond F. Prendergast was invested with the 
sacred pallium, the insignia of an Archbishop’s jurisdiction, in 
the Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, Philadelphia, on January 
31, The ceremony was one of unusual impressiveness and gran- 
deur and was witnessed by a large number of distinguished 
prelates, priests and laymen. The solemn pontifical Mass was 
celebrated by Bishop Fitzmaurice, of Erie, and in the sanctuary 
were Cardinal Gibbons and Cardinal Farley, twenty Bishops of 
Eastern dioceses, and as many monsignori of Philadelphia and 
New York, The laity were represented by the six Philadelphians 
who have been made Knights of St. Gregory by the Holy Father: 
Walter George Smith, Peter F. Kernan, James J. Ryan, Samuel 
Castner, Edward J. Dunne and Martin Maloney. Bishop Cane- 
vin, of Pittsburgh, delivered the sermon. At the conclusion of 
the Mass Cardinal Gibbons, after a short address of congratula- 
tion to Archbishop Prendergast, officiated at the ceremony of in- 
vestiture. 


In the notices that have been printed of the appointment of 
the Right Rev, Denis J. O’Connell as Bishop of Richmond it has 
been stated that he “is a Southerner by birth.” According to the 
“Gerarchia,” which is the official list of the prelates of the 
Church, Bishop O’Connell was born in Donoughmore, County 
Cork, Ireland, on January 28, 1849. His name therefore adds 
another to the illustrious list, commencing with John England, 
the first Bishop of Charleston, S. C., that Cork has supplied to 
the hierarchy of the United States. 


A bronze statue of the Most Rev. John Carroll, of Baltimore, 
founder of Georgetown College in 1789, and the first Catholic 
Bishop and Archbishop in the United States, will be unveiled 
in the university grounds on April 27. 


The National officers’ of the Ancient Order of Hibernians and 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, méeting in New York last week, were 
good enough to make special mention of America in their report, 
and commend it to the members of their Order in the United 
States, who now number over 200,000. They warmly approved 
of the articles on the “Irish Players” in America, and sent a 
deputation inviting the presence of the writer, who was: honored 
by receiving from President Regan and each of the National 
officers the thanks of the Order. 


To promote the success of the Laymen’s League. for Retreats 
and Social Studies an enthusiastic audience filled Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of February 3, to listen to Father Bernard 
Vaughan’s eloquent discourse on “Some Dangers That Threaten 
Society.” To the watch tower of the Vatican, he said, must 
we look for the solution of the social problem of. the day. 
Mr. Thos. F. Woodlock, President of the League, with great 
felicity of allusion introduced Father Vaughan. as his old pro- 
fessor of more than thirty years ago. In conclusion Father 
T. J. Shealy, S.J., Moderator of the League, once more put 
forth a strong plea for support towards a movement whose great 
object is the intelligent and zealous promotion of the Laymen’s 
League. 


At Horticultural Hall, on February 1, a distinguished gath- 
ering of clergy and laymen attended a banquet given under 
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the auspices of the Knights of Columbus in Philadelphia, in 
honor of Archbishop Edmond Prendergast, who a few days 
before had’ been invested with the pallium. Among the 
guests present were his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop 
James J. Carroll, of Nueva Segovia, P. I., Bishop John E. 
Fitzmaurice, of Erie, Bishop James A. McFaul, of Trenton, 
Bishop S. S. Ortynsky, Ruthenian Catholic Bishop for the United 
States, ahd Abbot Obrecht of the Trappists. 


PERSONAL 


Of the numerous candidates for Congress, Governorship and 
Senate in the recent Louisiana primary, Mr. Joseph Eugene Rans- 
dell is the only one who was elected on the first ballot. Congress- 
man Ransdell is now Senator for Louisiana for the term com- 
mencing 1913. Born in 1858, Mr. Ransdell was admitted to the 
bar in Providence, La., in 1883, and dividing his activities be- 
tween law and cotton planting, was elected to Congress from 
1899 to 1911 for the Fifth Louisiana District, He was a leading 
member of the Louisiana Constitutional Convention of 1898, and 
has been president of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
since 1907. Mr. Ransdell has spoken and lectured on Catholic 
questions in all parts of the United States, and although his 
attitude on Catholic matters is known to be uncompromising, he 
has been elected for six successive terms in that part of Louisiana 
where Catholics are not predominant. Of the few other officials 
who were elected on the first ballot, at least three, Messrs. Cap- 
devielle, Grace and Hebert, are representative Catholics. 


Henry F. Ashurst, United States Senator elect from the 
new State of Arizona, is a Catholic. He was born in 1875, 
and his father was a native of Kentucky. 


SCIENCE 


The January American Review of Reviews, in its section 
“Leading Articles of the Month,” gives a rather generous amount 
of space to some “gleanings” from the Bulletin of St. Louis Uni- 
versity for December, 1911, and the initial number of the Bulletin 
of the Seismological Society of America. As the title given to 
the article is the “World-Wide Study of Earthquakes,” we feel 
certain that its writer will thank us for making his work a bit 
more “world-wide,” by adding a few facts which he, inadvertently 
perhaps, failed to glean from the St. Louis University Bulletin 
above mentioned. He tells us, and quite to the point, that: 
“Nowadays, an earthquake is not studied chiefly as a local phe- 
nomenon. The earthquake waves are followed in their course 
around the world; the automatic records traced by seismographs 
at widely scattered stations are promptly exchanged and com- 
pared; and the history of the earthquake is not considered com- 
plete until its utmost ramifications have been taken into account. 
Hence the urgent need of filling up gaps that still, unfortunately, 
exist in the international network of stations.” 

With a clear knowledge of the advantage to be gained by 
“filling up gaps,” and by a concerted system of observation it is 
rather strange that the reviewer should have passed over in 
silence the record in the St. Louis University Bulletin of a note- 
worthy achievements of American Jesuits in this very line. Tue 
Bulletin tells us that at the suggestion of Rev. Father Algué, S.J., 
director of the Manila Observatory, in the Philippine Islands, 
sixteen seismological stations were founded, in the last few years, 
at as many Jesuit Colleges in this country, viz.: Georgetown, 
D.C. Brooklyn, N.-Y.; Fordham, N. Y.; Worcester, Mass. ; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Cleveland, O.; Mobile, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Mary’s, Kan.; Denver, Colo. ; 
Santa Clara, Cal.; Spokane, Wash.; St. Louis, Mo.; and Siz 


Boniface, Manitoba, Canada. 
From this fine crop of hard= facts, which have brought seis- 


mology into prominence in this country, the Review of Reviews 
gleaner could glean only the following: “The United States is 
still conspicuously backward in the study of earthquakes, though 
gratifying progress has been made in the last year or two.” We 
may be pardoned the mild protest that his statement seems 
scarcely fair to this country, or to the generous endeavors of 
the above-named colleges which set this work on foot. 

Moreover, if the reviewer was anxious, and we gather from 
our first quotation that he should have been, to record any move 
in the direction of encircling the earth with a chain of seismo- 
logical stations, he might have noted the following significant 
paragraph taken also from the St, Louis University Bulletin: 
“In other countries, too, the members of the Society of Jesus 
have given a practical proof of their devotion to seismology. It 
may be of interest to note that there are under the management 
of the Fathers of the Society the following meteorological ob- 
servatories, many of which have already opened a department 
for seismological study, and all, no doubt, are looking forward to 
the day when they, too, will be enabled to subscribe their names 
to the daily increasing number of earnest and devoted seismolo- 
gists: Bulawayo, Rhodesia; Stonyhurst, England; Cartuja (Gra- 
nada), Spain; Madrid, Spain; Pueblo, Mexico; Kalocsa (Pest- 
megye), Hungary; Gijon (Oviedo), Spain; Comillas (Santan- 
der), Spain; Galicia (Pontevedra), Spain; Tortosa (Tarra- 
gona), Spain; Ordufia (Viscaya), Spain; Ambohidembona (Tan- 
anarivo), Madagascar; Kildare, Ireland; Itu (Estado de S. 
Paulo), Brazil; Riverview, Sydney, Australia; Nova Friburgo 
(Estada de Rio Janeiro), Brazil; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Havana, 
Cuba; Manila, Philippine Islands; Calcutta (Bengal Presidency), 
East India; Specula Vaticana, Rome, Italy; Ksara (Beyrout), 
Syria; Zi-Ka-Wei, China; and Boroma, Zambesi.” 
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The Department of Commerce and Labor has just issued the 
following statement regarding the pulp-wood consumption in 
1910: 

The total consumption by the 272 mills reporting in 1910 was 
4,094,306 cords, an increase of 92,699 cords, or 2.3 per cent. over 
the quantity used by the 253 mills reporting in 1909, and an in- 
crease of 131,646 cords, or 3.3 per cent. over the quantity used 
by the 258 mills reporting in 1907. As compared with the quan- 
tity used by the 261 mills which reported in 1908, a year of busi- 
ness depression, the increase was 747,353 cords, or 22.3 per cent. 
Of the wood used for pulp in 1910 about one-fourth was fur- 
nished by Canada and the remainder was grown in the United 
States. The average consumption of wood per mill was 15,053 
cords in 1910, compared with 15,817 cords in 1909. 

Of the wood used in the manufacture of pulp in 1910, 54.9 per 
cent. was reduced by the sulphite process, 28.8 per cent. by the 
mechanical process, 16 per cent. by the soda process, while the 
percentage reduced by the sulphate process, for which detailed 
statistics are given for the first time, was only .2 per cent. As 
compared with 1909 increases are shown in the proportions re- 
duced by the sulphite and soda processes, and decreases in the 
proportions reduced by the mechanical processes and the rela- 
tively unimportant sulphate processes. Hemlock and balsam fir 
are the only woods for which the mechanical process was used 
more extensively in 1910 than in 1909. 


OBITUARY 


The Right Rev. Mgr. Richard Lalor Burtsell, D.D., died .on 
February 4, at Kingston, N. Y., of pneumonia. He caught cold 
while attending the recent ceremonies at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
in this city, incident to the homecoming of Cardinal Farley. 
Mer. Burtsell was born in this city, April 14, 1840. His early 
studies were made at St. Francis Xavier’s College; after he 
went to the Propaganda, Rome, where he was ordained in 1862. 
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Returning to New York he was made an assistant at St. Ann’s, 
and in 1867 was appointed pastor of the Church of the Epiphany, 
where he was stationed until 1890, when he was transferred to 
Rondout. In 1901 he was made rural dean for Ulster and Sulli- 
yan Counties. He accompanied Cardinal Farley to Rome for the 
ceremony of his Eminence’s accession to the Sacred College, and 
the Holy Father then promoted Mer. Burtsell to the domestic 
prelacy. He enjoyed a widespread repute as a canonical advo- 
cate, and during the famous McGlynn controversy appeared as 
the friend and counsellor of the former rector of St. Ste- 
phen’s. 


The Rey. Richard Di Palma, S.J., died on January 20, at Trini- 
dad, Colo., in the sixty-first year of his age. Ordained at an 
earlier age than is customary in the Society of Jesus, Father Di 
Palma’s priestly labors had Colorado, New Mexico and Texas 
for their field. As an active and particularly robust young priest, 
he made so many journeys in the saddle that he became the ad- 
miration of his Mexican flock and was styled the “cowboy Jesuit.” 
At the villages or ranches that he visited he used to ask fodder for 
his horse; as for himself, he carried his own provisions, which 
regularly consisted of bread and cheese. After bouncing in the 
sun for some days on the back of a sweaty horse, his modest 
fare became far from appetizing, but the zealous missioner 
thought of everybody and everything except himself. Besides 
looking after the spiritual interests of the faithful, he endeavored 
to better their temporal condition by introducing better breeds 
of stock and improved methods of farming, As a vocalist, there 
were few in his class, and it was his delight to join in the con- 
gregational singing which has never died out among the Mexi- 
cans. If hymn-books were wanting or readers were few, he 
would “line” the hymns and add the volume of his own voice in 
rendering them. Though not an elegant speaker, he spoke so 
strongly and forcibly that a sermon from him was a treat for 
those whose hearing had lost its edge. His main object was to 
bring home the truths of religion to the simple and unlettered, 
and in this he was surpassed by few; for he accommodated his 
words to the capacity of his hearers and introduced many of the 
proverbs in which Spanish is so rich. ~ 

Father Di Palma was equally at home in English, French, 
Spanish, and his native Italian. Full of that unaffectedness so 
proper to a religious, he was by’ no means simple and easily 
hoodwinked, as some Americans discovered when they tried to 
overreach him in certain business matters. The hardships of his 
earlier missionary toil told on his sinewy frame, though his final 
illness might be called his first, so free from bodily ills had his 
life been. Those to whom he so devotedly ministered and his 
superiors who must supply the vacancy may well unite in asking, 
Who can replace Father Di Palma? 


The Rev. John J. Harkins, for eighteen years connected 
with St. Augustine’s Church, South Boston, and of late pastor 
of St. Margaret's Church, Lowell, died in the Carney Hos- 
pital, Boston, on January 24. Father Harkins attended 
Boston College, and was later graduated from the College 
of the Holy Cross, Worcester, in the class of 1887. Among 
the members of the Boston Fire Department Father Harkins 
was well known, for several years attending many of the 
big fires and ministering to the injured. Until his resignation 
in January, 1907, he was county chaplain of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians. He formed an employment agency in 1907 
and secured work for hundreds of girls, nearly two-score 
concerns in Boston accepting his applicants. In December, 
1910, came his appointment by Cardinal O’Connell to the 
charge of the new parish in the Highlands district of Lowell. 
Father Harkins was a nephew of the late Mgr. Harkins, of 
Holyoke. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Mass IN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of AmeErica: 

It seems that the articles in America on “Mass in Presbyterian 
Churches” have created considerable feeling and astonishment 
among those who did not know of such practices. A “New. York 
City Pastor” writes, in The Presbyterian of January 24, as fol- 
lows: 

“T am just in possession of this week’s issue of The Presby- 
terian and have read with keen surprise the article on ‘Mass in 
Presbyterian Churches,’ I have read the article a second time; 
and it seemed to me that it could not be true that such a condi- 
tion of things could prevail in the great city of New York, or in 
the city of Newark, New Jersey, under the management of any 
part of our great Church without being known to those having 
the interests of the Church in hand. But the facts, as stated, are 
so clear and overwhelming, that nothing short of a severe shock 
must come to all readers of your valuable paper. 

“Tt fills my heart with grief, and as a pastor of this city, I 
desire to thank you for bringing to my attention—through your 
paper—this seemingly incredible information concerning a con- 
dition of things which I feel very sure is unknown to the pas- 
tors of the Presbyterian churches of this city.” 

In the: columns of The Herald and Presbyter, a leading 
Presbyterian weekly published in Cincinnati, in its issue 
of January 24, 1912, there is an editorial which takes up the sub- 
ject matter of the former articles in America and the article in 
The Presbyterian of the previous week. The editor, in taking up 
the statements of Dr. Thompson, secretary of the Home Board 
of Missions, that “articles in a Roman Catholic journal published 
more than a year ago are long since shown to abound in mis- 
statements and perversions, and therefore long since discredited,” 


writes: 


“We are not sure that the articles published a year ago have 
been ‘discredited.’ We ourselves spoke of them as ‘probably 
exaggerated,’ but we need proof before we can be sure they are 
discredited. We believe, however, that Mr. Shriver pro- 
tests too much and weakens his answer when he says that nothing 
is done ‘that in the slightest degree has any resemblance to the 
Mass.’ . The trouble appears to be that the Lord’s Supper is so 
administered that it does resemble the Mass, and that some of 
the communicants ignorantly use their old prayer-books and the 
responses of the Greek Catholic service.” 

I may add for the information of the writer of that editorial 
that both in New York and Newark the “imitation Mass” was 
celebrated, in two instances which I observed, without com- 
munion being given to the laity or congregation, so that it could 
not to be considered as the “administration of the Lord’s Supper” 
even from a Presbyterian point of view. It was clearly intended 
to be presented as an act of worship and devotion, and not as 
the partaking of communion, and in that respect was still more 
of an imitation of Catholic worship. Besides this “imitation 
Mass” takes place on every Sunday, and not merely quarterly or 
monthly, as is the practice among Presbyterians. While these 
practices of the Ruthenian missionaries are being examined, it 
would be well to inquire also into their practice (occasional, I am 
told, for I had no verification of it) of hearing confessions, and 
see whether their attitude from that point of view is correct. 

ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


Apropos of the recent inauguration of Lieut. Gov. McDer- 
mott, of Kentitcky, the Rev. John F, O’Dwyer, pastor of 
St. Mark’s, Richmond, Ky., calls attention in a note to the 
fact that James: H. Bryan, who was elected lieutenant gov- 
ernor in 1887, was also a Catholic. Mr. McDermott’s selec- 
tion, therefore, did not establish a precedent. Several mem- 
bers of the present legislature are Catholics. 
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TOUR OF EUROPE 


For the Summer of 1912 

A PRIVATE PARTY VISITING 
IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 

GERMANY, SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 

Arrangem 
— an ee nave been mace ier *_ 
\tinerary sent on application . . Address all communications to 
MISS AGNES J. KELLY 

3828 Spring Garden Street, West Philadelphia, Pa 


452 FIFTH AVE. 
(Cor. 40th St.) 


Heart Sanitarium| 


FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 


Unsurpassed results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 
and Stomach troubles. 


No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 


A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
¢ Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander Gymna- 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 
track connected by tunnel with bath department. 


= A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services te the patients. 
RIOR FOR BOOKLET X. 


aited 


17-acre park. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


: arony 
Photographer 


256 Fifth Ave., New York 


Is universally recognized as the Standard 
by which all others are judged. 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 
(5th Ave. & 23d St.) 


Faverably known to the Clergy and Laity for many years 


161 BROADWAY. 
(Singer Building) . 


We can supply anything itn the line of Kitchen and Bakers’ Utensils 


Cetalogue “M” FREE 
upon request 


French Cooking Ranges 


and Broilers 


JAMES Y. WATKINS & SON 


Cooking Equipments 

of Every Description 
16, 18, 20 CATHERINE S17. 
NHW YORK, N. Y. 


Ftained Glass Windows 


Mayer & Co. 


ah bee 


Munich, London and 
4¢ Barclay Street ‘Nem York 


Memorial and other Windows 
Statues and Stations of the Cross 


Designs and Estimates Submitted 


Specimens of our mork may be seen in alumst 
every City in the United States 


DOW’S SPIRAL SLIDE 
FIRE ESCAPE 


Absolutely safe. 


Pleases everybody. 


Many hundreds in 


use from Boston 


to San Francis- 


co. 


Step escapes are 
antiquated and 
dangerous, 


More people are 
killed and crip- 
pled annually on 
step escapes than 
are burned in the 
buildings. 


CovERED WITH 


eT 


8 PATENTS 


Wire G Iron Works 


(Incorporated) 


Dow 


Louisville Kentucky 


ITALIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly 
in spare moments. You hear the living voice of a 
native professor pronounce each word and phrase. 
A few minutes daily practice and in a surprisingly 
short time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 


Combined with Rosenthal’s 
Practical Linguistry 

This method is highly indorsed and 

recommended by leading Catholic 

Church Dignataries and educators. 

Send for Facsimile Letters of these 

testimonials and interesting booklet. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
825 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th St., New York 


Memorial and Congratulatory Addresses 


Book Plates 


AMES ROLLINSON 


203 BROApway:NEWYoRK fj Coats of Arms 


RESOLUTIONS ENGROSSED % 


TELEPHONE FOR REPRESENTATIVE. 
—comatan 90% 


Diplomas 
General Designing 


Marriage Certificates Iluminated by Hand 


A LENTEN DELICACY 


RED BAND PACKED 
ON IN TIN, 
EVERY GLASS & 
PACKAGE CARTON 


IT’S: ALL CODFISH 


Without Adulteraticn or Preservative 
Ready for the Table in 10 Minutes 
No Soaking Required 


ASK YOUR GROCER 


Ds pens 


DENTISTRY 


Loose teeth tightened by a new process; teeth 
without plates. Extracting avoided. High-class 
and up-to-date dentistry in all branches at reason- 
ible prices. 


DRS. BURKE & BURKE 
DENTISTS 


1947 BROADWAY AND 65TH ST. 
46th St. Subway, L station and all surface cars. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS 


Especially adapted for use in Colleges and 
Schools 


Send for our Circular as to how we witl save 
you 50 per cent. on supplies 


SNELLING & SON South Brockln, Nv Y 


Purveyors to U. 8. Gov't 


OF OPERATION 


is one of the strong features that 
has helped to earn the present 
world- wide reputation and en- 
dorsement of the Daus Improved 
Tip Top luplicator. No printer's 
ink used, thus avoiding soiled 
hands and clothing. No expensive 
supplies. 100 copies from pen- 
mM written and so copies from type- 


‘CLEANLINESS 


Felix G. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Building, 111 John St..New York 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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VOLUME I 
Among the Iroquois 


His Eminence, Cardinal Farley, says: 

“Will fill a want often felt by so 
many of the clergy and laity who love 
to learn everything about the genesis 
of the Church in our State.” 


His Eminence, Cardinal Falconio, says: 


VOLUME II 
Among the Hurons 


Current Literature says: 

“Father Campbell does not confine 
himself to perfunctory narrative. He 
tells with vivid pen of reckless risks, 
hair-breadth escapes, captures, and in- 


credible sufferings, each following an- 


“PIONEER PRIESTS OF NORTH AMERICA” 


BY THE® REV. THOMAS J" CAVIEBRRSS: 


_ VOLUME III 
Among the Algonquins 


N. Y. Evening Sun: 

“Altogether it is a splendid volume 
that Father Campbell has produced. 
To those of the same faith as the pio- 
neer priests whose lives it relates, it 
should prove no less edifying than ab- 
sorbing, But even to those of other 
persuasion, ‘Among the Algonquins’ 


“From it our people will learn how 
to appreciate the great work done by 
those noble and saintly pioneers.” 

27 Illustrations 


3338 Pages 480 Pages 


Price $1.60 202 ct 


other in quick succession. . 
men, and a host of others, counted it a 
privilege to die for their faith.” 


Price $2.00 .@ 2 


_—— 


offers an opportunity for serious and 
interesting reading, where solid his- 
torical worth is matched by charm of 
style and vigor of conception.” 


.. These 


24 Illustrations 336 Pages 22 Illustrations 


Price $2.00 202 ota 


MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY, Religious of the Sacred Heart: ISO09—I886 


With an Introduction by the REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


440 Pages. 16 Illustrations. Price, $2.00. By mail, 20 cents extra 


“A book sure to do good and sure to give pleasure.”—The Ave Maria. 


PILGRIM WALKS IN ROME 


Turrp Epition ENLARGED, 


A Guide to the Holy Places and Vicinity 
By P. J. CHANDLERY, S.J. 


There are eighty illustrations. The book contains now 
504 pages, twenty of which are given to an exhaustive index. 
A map of the city of Rome and plans of the old St. Peter’s 
and of the present basilica are very valuable to the tourist. 
Press-work, paper, binding, illustrations, are all that can be 
desired. The book must become the classical guide-book 
for Rome, and those who may never have the good fortune 
to visit the'holy city should learn to make pilgrimages to its 
temples and shrines by the aid of “Pilgrim Walks.” 


$1.25 Prepaid 


“A book of special religious interest.”—N. Y. World. 
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ISAAC JOGUES 


Discoverer of Lake George __ 
By the Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


Aside from its Historical value it presents a vivid 
pen picture of a saintly and heroic missionary; with 
all the stirring setting of early pioneer days. 


55 PAGES 9 ILLUSTRATIONS 


EDITION DE LUXE 
Full flexible green cowhide, stamped with gold, gilt 
top, deckled edge. 


$1.10 Prepaid 


———————— Las 
BOUND VOLUMES OF AMERICA 


In an attractive and durable binding. Complete set: Volumes I, IT, III, IV, V—prepaid....... $14.00 
Single volumes, prepaid, $3.00. 
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WE OWN AND OFFER AS THE HIGHEST TYPE OF CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTMENTS THE UNSOLD MATURITIES OF THE FOLLOWING 
, ISSUES OF 


| First Mortgage 
$500 Real Estate Serial Notes 


The Society of the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary 


5%% Serial Notes 


(A Corporation of Portland, Oregon) 


Total Issue, $160,000 Denomination, $500 
Valuation of property, $325,000 


HESE notes are the obligation of The Society of the 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, and 
are secured by First Mortgage on two entire City 

Blocks in the City of Portland, Oregon, being Block No. 
151, fronting on Fourth, Fifth, Mill and Market Streets, 
on which is erected “St, Mary’s Academy and College,” 
and Block No. 163, fronting on Fifth, Sixth, Mill and Mar- 
ket Streets; each of said blocks being two hundred feet 
square, 

The ground is located in the heart of the City of Port- 
land, being within three blocks of the City Hall, five blocks 
of the Court House, and four blocks of the active retail 
center of the City. The location of the property, the area 
of the blocks and their adaptability gives to the ground 
considerable value. 

On a conservative basis, the value of these two blocks, 
without taking into consideration the improvements, is 
$285,000, The present appraised value of the improve- 
ments is $40,000, though the original cost of the same was 
greatly in excess of that figure. 

Portland is one of the largest cities on the Pacific Coast. 
It has a population, according to the last census, of 207,214, 
and is a very progressive and prosperous business center. 

The Society of The Sisters of the Holy Names is one 
of the oldest orders in America. These notes are the ob- 
ligation of the Mother-house in the United States. Be- 
sides a number of establishments in Canada, they conduct 
Colleges, Academies and Schools in the Archdioceses of 
Chicago, Illinois; Oregon City, Oregon; San Francisco, 
California, and the Dioceses of Albany, N. Y.; Baker City, 
Oregon; Detroit, Michigan; Monterey, California; Los 
Angeles, California; Seattle, Washington, and Syracuse, 
N. Y., with a total number of students exceeding 10,700. 


Maturities available 1919, 1920, 1921 


Right Reverend P. J. Muldoon 
5% Serial Notes 


Bishop of Rockford 


Total Issue, $32,000 Denomination of Notes, $500 
Dated March 15, 1911 


the church, school and rectory known as “Church of 

Holy Angels,” occupying a lot of ground on the 
southwest corner of Galena and Locust Streets, having a 
front of 198 feet on Locust Street by 110 feet on Galena 
Street. The main building is a modern brick, stone and 
concrete structure, erected in 1910. The notes are the 
direct obligation of P. J. Muldoon, Bishop of Rockford, 
who holds title to Catholic church property in the Diocese 
of Rockford, which comprises 12 counties in the State of 
Illinois, covering an area of 6,867 square miles. 


Maturities available 1917 to 1921, inclusive 


lie notes are secured by First Deed of Trust on 


Right Reverend John B. Morris 
5% Serial Notes 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


Total Issue, $70,000 Denomination of Notes, $500 
Valuation, $190,000 


HESE notes are secured by a First Deed of Trust on 
ir the entire block of ground in the business center of 
Little Rock, known as Block 86, being 300 feet 
square and fronting on Center, Louisiana, 6th and 7th 
Streets, also by the improvements erected thereon, con- 
sisting of four two-story brick and eight one-story brick 
mercantile buildings occupying the entire Center Street 
frontage from 6th to 7th Streets, Also a two-story brick 
building occupied as a dormitory, located at corner of 7th 
and Louisiana Streets. The mercantile buildings are 
modern and the present revenue from same is $7,600 per 
annum. In addition, the notes are the direct obligation of 
Right Reverend John B. Morris, Bishop of Little Rock. 


Maturities available 1921 only 


Those who have kept in touch with affairs relating to the financing of Catholic churches and institutions have noticed 
a marked change in later years in the method of handling these matters. Apparently it has been for the better, for the 
disposition shown by the bishops and religious bodies in the different cities to continue the method indicates that it is 


entirely satisfactory and to their best interests. 


The Trust Company, before making the loans, has the property investigated by one of its officers. It makes a thor- 


ough investigation as to whether the church or religious body has authority to contract the debt. 
itself on all matters, it advances the money and the notes are offered to its clients. 
The notes have been sold not only to persons of the Catholic faith, but to indi- 
Of the several millions placed in this manner by the Mercantile Trust Company no 


numerous church projects on this plan. 
viduals of every denomination. 


After it has satisfied 
In the past few years it has financed 


investor has lost a single day’s interest, and those whose notes have matured have re-invested in notes of like character. 


REAL ESTATE 
LOAN DEPARTMENT 


Mercantile Trust Company 


Capital and surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 


Eighth and Locust Streets 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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The Catholic Mind 


A periodical published on the eighth and twenty-second of the month. 
Each number contains an article of permanent value, entire or in part, on some question of the day, 
given in popular style. 

These articles are taken from the best sources, and the rule of selection is: one at a time and the best 
to be had, so that subscribers may keep each number for frequent reading and reference. 


LATEST ISSUES 
1912 


THE NAME “ROMAN CATHOLIC.” No. 2 MORAL TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
Hersert TuHurston, S.J. | Ricut Rev. J. C. Heprey, O.S.B. 


1911 


No 2, THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. No. 15. THE TRUTH ABOUT THE “ENCYCLOPEDIA BRI- 


TANNICA.” T. J. CAmpBELL, S.J. . 
No. 38 SOME CAUSES OF THE PORTUGUESE REVOLU- 
TION. No. 16. THE CATHOLIC PRESS. E. Srryxang, S.J. 


No. 17. ENGLISH ECONOMISTS AND CATHOLIC ETHICS. 
MicHaEL MAHER, S.J. 


No. 7. CONDEMNATION OF MODERNISM. No. 18. CATHOLICISM AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


ISAS NE No. 19. THE EARLY CHURCH AND COMMUNISM. 
No. 8 ONE HUNDRED BEST CATHOLIC BOOKS. Joun Ricxasy, S.J. 


No. 
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Nos. 4, 5. SPAIN AS SHE IS. Catholic Herald of India. 


5 Nos. 20, 21. SCOTLAND IN PENAL DAYS. 
Nos. 9, 10. THE CHILD IN THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. Rw. Rey Atsot Casgose arene: 
Rt. Rev. Dr. CLEary. 


No. 22. CHILDREN’S EARLY AND FREQUENT COM- 
Nos. 11, 12. CARDINAL GIBBONS’ JUBILEE. 


MUNION. JosEpu Husstetn, S.J. 
Nos. 13, 14. PROTESTS OF PIUS X AND BISHOPS OF POR- Nos. 28, 24. THE SACRED COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. 
TUGAL. Henry J. Swrrt, S.J. 


SOME OTHER IMPORTANT NUMBERS 


THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS (No. 22, 1903). Rr. Rev. DARWINISM AFTER FIFTY YEARS (No. 8, 1909). G. BoneEtTTI, 
Bishop Lupnen. Ton GerRarp. S.1.. S. M. Branot, S.J. os 


SOCIALISTS AND CATHOLICS (No. 21, 1909). Etrenne Lamy, 


STATISTICS OF THE LEADING RELIGIOUS DENOMINA- 
TIONS (Nos. 8, 4, 1904). H. A. Krosg, S.J. 


WHAT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH STANDS FOR (Nos. 22, 23, 
WHO STARTED THE SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE? (No. 8, 1905). else imrnialea et Needs an? Soe Se? 


THE FRENCH BISHOPS AND THE EDUCATION PROBLEM 
THE FRENCH SEPARATION BILL. TEXT (No. 1, 1906). (No. 1, 1910). CHAmBRUN. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION (No. 13. 1906). JaG: 


ST. CHARLES BORROMEO ENCYCLICAL (Nos. 14, 15,, 1910). 


THE DELUSION OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE (No, 24, 1906). THE PASTOR AND EDUCATION (No. 16, 1910). 
T. J. Campsetri, S.J. 


HOLY COMMUNION FOR CHILDREN (No. 17, 1910). 


LEGAL OPINIONS ON THE FRENCH SPOLIATION (No. 1, 
1907), 


PIUS X ON RECENT MANIFESTATIONS OF MODERNISM 
(Nos. 20, 21, 1910). 


PLAIN WORDS ON SOCIALISM. I (No. 9, 1908). C. C. Devas. 
M.A. 


REMOVAL OF PARISH PRIESTS (No. 22, 1910). 


For other subjects see catalogue published with each issue 


FORTNIGHTLY (24 numbers) $1.00 PER YEAR 


Single numbers 5 cents each, $4.00 per hundred 
Double numbers 10 “ if 7.00 “ is 
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O’BEIRNE BROTHERS 


Outfitters to Schools, Institutions and 
Hospitals for everything in CHINA, 
GLASSWARE, Cutlery, Cooking 
Utensils and Sundries used in the 
dining room and Kitchen. 


< 
s% 


Your inspection is invited or our rep- 
resentative will call upon request 


317-319 West 42d Street 
Tel. 1177 Bryant New York City 


One block West from Broadway and Times Sq. Stibway 
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THE BOY-SAVERS’ GUIDE 


Society Work for Lads in Their Teens 
By FATHER GEORGE E. QUIN, S. J. 
Details twenty years’ experience re 


garding the attractions, organization 
meetings, instructions, dues, expenses 
etc., etc., common to all juvenile reli 
gious fraternities. The “club” feature 
treated as needless to priests, is dis 
cussed preferably with zealous layme: 
A practical solution of the entire 
“parish-boy” question, invaluable t 
. priests and others engaged in the im 
portant field considered. Benziger 
Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chi. 
‘capo. $1.35 net. Postage, 15 cent: 
extra. 


A Lady of experience offers he: 
services as a guide in the Eternal City 
or other parts of Italy. 


Correspondence Invited. 


MISS RATHE 
Via Paolo Emilio 28't 3. Rome, Italy 


Has It Ever Occurred to You 
THAT THERE ARE 
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WATER AND SOFT STUFF 
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™e Liverpool. 
and London 
~ and Globe 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 


A STOCK COMPANY 


Annual Statement United States Branch 
Statement 3lst December, 1911 


Reich CSIC Stan CONC eet OIE na of Cat TORN Dkr: FB GLE Sop) tee oo $1,574,516.12 


64t 


US'S. GOVERNMENT 45PER:(CEN)), BONDS. ..45 5 4.) c0n ee See eee 228,260.00 
STATE & CITY BONDS & R. R. STOCKS & BONDS................. 5,112,480.00 
BONDSS MORTGAGE] FOANS: Or ertetce) cata is, ce ae oe ee oe ae 3,337,278.00 
BANK BALANCES AND ALL OTHER ASSETS...................... * 3 831,986.45 
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Our Policy in China’s Crisis.—Secretary Knox has ad- 
dressed a note to the German government, through Am- 
bassador von Bernstorff, setting forth the views of this 
government regarding conditions in China. Since the 
beginning of the revolution in China the Department of 
State has from time to time exchanged views with Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Japan and Russia. 
Judging by these exchanges, Mr. Knox says, it is quite 
clear “that all the powers concerned were as one as to the 
policy of concerted action in the circumstances.” This 
unanimity of view resulted in the identical note presented 
by all of these powers, except Italy, to the peace com- 
missioners at Shanghai, on December 20, as well as in 
the steps taken for the protection of their respective in- 
terests in China. The earnest hopes of the United States 
that a strict respect for the integrity and administrative 
entity of China and absolute neutrality be maintained, 
and that no action be taken by any nation except in 
concert with all the powers, appear to be in accord with 
the wishes of all the nations interested. The making of 
loans to either faction is strongly deprecated. 


Presidential Appointments.—The nomination of ex- 
Governor Myron T. Herrick, of Ohio, to be Ambassador 
to France, was sent to the Senate by President Taft 
on February 7. He will succeed Robert Bacon, who re- 
signed to become a Fellow of Harvard University. The 
President was informed by Secretary Knox that the 
French government had found Mr, Herrick acceptable as 
Amnbassador. President Taft decided also to appoint 
Charles Nagel, Secretary of Commerce and Labor, to 
the United States Supreme Court. There is general 
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Court during his administration constitute a monument 
to his wisdom and his statesmanship. 


Schwab Opposes Steel Bill—Charles M. Schwab, the 
steel magnate of Bethlehem, Pa., testified before the 
Senate Finance Committee on the probable effect of the 
House Democratic Steel bill. He said the Underwood 
rates on larger steel products would be of most serious. 
consequences to the steel business in the Eastern States, 
and predicted that not only would American rails be 
driven out of the foreign market, if the proposed re— 
ductions were put into effect, but foreign manufacturers~— 
would be selling rails in this country within a year. ©. _ 


The Lawrence Strike.—The present strike at Law- 
rence, Mass., has shown in the concrete the antagonism 
existing between the Central Labor Unton,-which is af- 
filiated with the American [ederation of Labor, and the 
Industrial Workers. of the World. The essential dii- 
ference between these two organizations as given by the 
Springfield Republican lies in this: “Briefly, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, with its affiliated unions, stands. 
for the principle of collective bargaining under the wage 
system; it wages no war upon the wage system im prin- 
“The Industrial Workers of the World are or- 
Their constitu- 


ciple.” 
ganized on an entirely different theory. 
tion says:—Between the two classes (the employers and 
the employed) a struggle must go on until the workers 
of the world organize as a.class, take possession of the 
earth and the machinery of production and abo‘ish the 
wage system. Representatives of both of these socie- 
ties are on the ground, and present an interesting aspect 
of the situation. The Central Labor Union are holding 
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meetings of the different classes of operatives to gain a 
formal statement of their grievances, which they will 
submit to the mill officials. The Industrial Workers of 
the World have appointed a committee of ten to represent 
the strikers, and bitterly denounce the intervention of the 
American Federation as the covert attempt of a rival 
organization to aid the mill owners. In the meantime, 
the speaker of the House of Representatives at Boston 
has appointed five members of that body who, with three 
members of the Senate, will form a committee of investi- 
gation. At the close of the week, ended February 10, it 
was estimated that 10,000 operatives were at work in 
the mills. 


’ » 


Mexico.— Federal Judge Castellanos has decided that in 
the case of General Reyes, retired officer of the regular 
army accused of rebellion, the military courts have no 
jurisdiction, and that the accused must appear before 
the Federal courts——NMartial law has produced no 
effect on the followers of Zapata in the South, where 
there is no convenient escape to the territory of a neu- 
tral nation. Their number is increasing and the regulars 
sent against them are poorly provided with the most 
necessary hospital stores. Zapata needs 
ammunition more than men. He has given out that 
unless President Madero speedily reduces to practice his 
ante-election promises, he will be ousted from office —— 
An automobile conveying some members of the Mexican 
White Cross Society was fired upon by Zapatists. A 
physician and the chauffeur were killed. The latter, a 
Frenchman employed by President Madero, had offered 
to drive the machine, because no other chauffeur would 
run the risk of meeting the rebels. The President has 
admitted to his official family so many friends of Diaz 
that the Maderist revolution may be pronounced a 
failure, if it was ever intended to benefit the country at 
large. If the same yoke is to remain on the shoulders 
of the people, it makes little difference who owns the 
yoke. 


arms and 
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Canada.—Mr. L. A. Lavallée has been elected Mayor 
of Montreal. Five of ten candidates for the City 
Council, whom the Citizens’ Association had declared 
corrupt, were also elected. The election of two of them 
may be challenged. Anyhow, the Reformers are in the 
majority. A Jew was elected in the St. Louis Ward. 
The House of Commons has ordered the production of 
all correspondence between the late Government and the 
British Ambassador, at Washington, on the subject of 
reciprocity. The Western Grain Growers have renewed 
their declaration in favor of reciprocity. The Govern- 
ment organs deny the rumor published by the New York 
Flerald, that the Cabinet is coming round to that policy. 
The Government will not formulate its naval policy 
this session, as it has not yet consulted the British Ad- 
miralty. 


| 2,654 in the General Election to 923. 


Great Britain—A by-election in East Edinburgh 
shows an unusual reduction of the Liberal majority from 
The Unionist vote 
increased by 357. Hence there must have been some 
1,300 Liberal abstentions——The King and Queen have 
reached home from India, and were received in London 
with great enthusiasm. Buckingham Palace was sur- 
rounded with crowds singing God save the King, and 
cheering as the sovereigns appeared on the balcony. The 
streets through which they ‘passed were thronged, and 
everybody seemed relieved that the Indian expedition 
had been accomplished safely. An English solicitor 
named Bertrand Stewart, has been sentenced in Germany 
to three years and a half imprisonment as a spy. On 
hearing the sentence he proclaimed his innocence and 
appealed to the English people. The consequence is 
great indignation in England. The trial was secret, and it 
is said that the conviction rests only on the testimony 
of a Belgian spy of very bad character. The matter will 
come up in Parliament. The submarine A-3 was sunk 
by an attendant gunboat. Fourteen perished in her.—— 
Out of 37,000 doctors in England, 31,000 have signed a 
pledge not to work under the National Insurance Act 
except on terms approved by the Medical Association. 
The liquidator of the Thames Iron Works Company 
was given the opportunity by the Admiralty of tendering 
for two cruisers, at the figures of the Northern yards. 
To do so, he proposed to the men that they should work 
53 hours a week instead of 48, at slightly reduced wages. 
Both propositions were rejected, the first by 95 per cent. 
of the voters, the second by 50% per cent. i 


Ireland.— Mr. Winston Churchill, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, addressed an audience of 6,000, chiefly Prot- 
estant Home Rulers, in Belfast, February 8. The Orange 
threats resulted only in booing and consigning Churchill - 
and the Pope to undesirable places, and in making the 
meeting larger than was originally contemplated. Mr. 
Churchill’s statement of the essential details of the Home 
Rule Bill, the first made by a Cabinet Minister, was in 
close accord with the forecast outlined in last week’s 
Chronicle. The Irish Parliament, consisting *of two 
elected Houses, will have control of all purely Irish af- 
fairs, including taxation. Certain restrictions with re- 
gard to religious and local discrimination are merely 
nominal, being intended to allay the unfounded fears 
of certain sections. The Imperial Parliament retains 
control of the military, of the old age pensions, and of 
Land Purchase until its completion, and, in partial 
liquidation of overdues, will restore a considerable sum 
to the-Irish Parliament, which “will have rea] tontrol 
of its finances, but the system used must be consistent 
with the financial system of the United Kingdom.” This 
probably means, though Mr. Churchill refrained frona 
Saying so, thatJreland will fix and collect its own cus- 
foms and excise but will be inhibited from erecting tariffs 
against Great Britain. A reduced Trish representation 
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will be retained in Westminster, and the arrangements 
will be so drafted as to fit into a contemplated scheme of 
Federation for the Empire. The chief effects hoped for 
by Mr. Churchill are, relief of congestion in Westminster, 
conciliation of Irish-Americans, and harmonious coopera- 
tion of all classes in a prosperous Ireland. Mr, 
Redmond declared the Bill, as outlined, acceptable 
to His Party. The Liberal papers are. enthusiastic 
over the scheme, the Unionists indignant. Mr. 
Belloc has produced proof that the Unionist leaders had 
accepted Home Rule two years ago, and Mr. Childers 
continues to insist that full self-government after 
the colonial model is the only system that will satisfy 
both countries——Col. J. P. Nolan, who represented 
Galway from 1872 to 1906, died in Dublin February 1. 
He broke the domination in Galway of Lord Clanricarde, 
who boasted he “could return his old grey mare to Parlia- 
ment,’ was one of the original Home Ruler members, 
and followed Parnell through all his vicissitudes. He 
was a cousin of Nolan of Balaklava, and had a distin- 
guished military career before his resignation from the 
British army. 


France.—It is reported by some and denied by other 
papers that the Abbé Lemire has been condemned by 
Rome and ordered to resign his post as Deputy. Lemire 
had sued Mgr. Delassus, Director of the Semaine Re- 
ligieuse for saying that the Abbé had fallen under cen- 
sure for frequenting cabarets. It seems to be certain that 
the Rota has been considering for years the advisability 
of forbidding French ecclesiastics to stand for Parlia- 
‘ment. As Abbé Gayraud is now dead, the matter has 
narrowed down to Lemire, who frequently voted and 
spoke on the wrong side. The Parisian correspondent 
of the Momento of Turin writes, on January 27, that the 
French Government has entered into negotiations with 
the Holy See to transfer to France the ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction of Morocco, which has hitherto been exercised 
by Spanish Franciscans. The anti-clerical negro 
Deputy Legitimus, who represents Guadeloupe in the 
French Parliament, has been condemned to go to jail on 
many charges. He is not in the least disturbed about it, 
as he claims that it is due to the machinations of his 
political enemies and will serve rather to increase than 
diminish his popularity with his constituents in the West 
Indies. 


Italy —What are said to be the political papers of Car- 
dinal Galimberti have been published and the effect is 
deplorable. The dealings of Leo XIII with Bismarck 
are represented by a part of the press as an attack on 
France, a disregard of national interests in order to ad- 
vance the power of the Church. The reason of the 
visit of Kiderlen-Waechter to Cardinal Merry del Val has 
not yet transpired. On February 7 the Turkish Cab- 
inet decided to close all Italian institutions in Turkey, 
including private banks and insurance companies, and 
also the. Italian orphanage at Scutari. The Avanti, 


the Judaeo-Masonic organ of Italian Socialism, demands 
the acknowledgment by Italy of the Caliphate of the 
Sultan of Constantinople, that is, the recognition of Mo- 
hammedanism, which at the present day is little else than 
a political machine which the European backers of the 
Caliph propose to control in the fight which they and it 
are waging against Christianity. It will be remem- 
bered that when the health officers attempted last year to 
clean up the little town of Verbicaro, in south Italy, 
against the cholera, dreadful disorders ensued. The ven- 
erable Curé Ruggiero was charged with inciting the mob. 
He was arrested and his picture was exhibited in the 
press in chains. He has been declared innocent, but the 
unfriendly press says not a word about his vindication. 


Belgium.—As an offset to Van der Velde’s calum- 
nious assault on the missionaries of the Congo 2,000 peo- 
ple assembled at the Patria in Brussels to show their 
sympathy for his victims. Some of the most distin- 
guished people of the kingdom were present and ap- 
plauded vigorously the various speeches. There is 
great jubilation over the completion of the Cataract Rail- 
way, in the Congo, as far as Stanley Pool on the Congo. 
It was a great engineering triumph and cost many lives,. 
but it has renewed the face of the country. It has done 
away with the cruel caravans of human porters, has. 
transformed great numbers of the natives into valuable 
railway men, such as electricians, clerks, engineers and 
station masters. The work has put the network of 
streams which form the Upper Congo in connection with 
Belgium and the rest 6f the world. In the parliamen- 
tary debate on the Congo Missions, the fact was brought 
out that the Jesuit missionaries expend annually from 
200,000 to 250,000 frances for the christianizing and 
civilizing the blacks. The Government grants them a 
subsidy of only 45,000 francs. The rest they gather 
from their friends. Besides the mass meeting at 
Brussels to condemn the action of a section of the Gov- 
ernment on its treatment of the missionaries, another 
magnificent demonstration was made at Bruges. The 
Bishop and Mayor, with barons and Senators, and 
judges and statesmen, were conspicuous in the assembly. 


China.—Though a complete armistice has been ar- 
ranged, bargaining between Premier Yuan Shi-Kai and 
the Republican leaders is likely to continue for several 
weeks before the Court finally retires. The Chinese 
papers publish the terms laid down by the Empress Dow- 
ager, which include the perpetuation of the titles of the 
entire Court, the retention by the imperial family of the 
palaces in Peking, the continuation of the Imperial Guard 
at the expense of the Republic, and the right of the Court 
to exact regal homage from the nation. It is not believed 
that the Republicans will accept all these terms. The 
conservative element among the Revolutionists seems 
ready to keep Peking the capital rather than Nanking, 
until the National Convention determines the form the 
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government of China will take. With a view to dis- 
couraging Russian, British or Japanese designs on China, 
Secretary of State Knox has addressed to the German 
Ambassador at Washington a diplomatic note which prac- 
tically constitutes Germany and the United States pro- 
tectors of the territorial integrity of China. Consistent 
neutrality, moreover, requires that no nation should favor 
either Republicans or imperialists with a loan. 


Portugal.—Paris capitalists have declined to loan the 
sum of two and one-half million dollars, their excuse 
being that they did not consider the security sufficient. 
Heavy floods with attendant loss of life and prop- 
erty have prompted the Government to vote five hundred 
thousand dollars for the relief of the sufferers. Offi- 
cial reports of public tranquillity are contradicted by 
private individuals, who see nothing but foreign inter- 
vention ahead. The Bishop of Vizeu has been hon- 
ored with a decree of banishment. Public services in 
many churches have been prohibited, for fear of riots 
or violent scenes hostile to the republic, such as it is. 


Opening of Reichstag.—The solemn opening of the 
new Reichstag took place at Berlin, February 7, in the 
White Hall of the imperial palace. The ceremony was 
preceded by service and sermon in the chapel of the 
royal castle, while the Catholic representatives at- 
tended Mass at the St. Hedwig’s Church. The So- 
cialists to a man absented themselves from these cere- 
monies as well as from the opening of the Reichstag 
itself, which immediately followed. The Emperor as- 
cended the throne in the midst of his court, and with 
strong emphasis read his address. His purpose, he said, 
was to preserve the order, well-being and strength of the 
nation, as well as its prestige abroad. Social questions, 
which within the present generation had always received 
special consideration in German legislation, would again 
be accorded particular attention. He touched upon the 
questions of finance, commerce, industry and tariff, ex- 
pressing his satisfaction with what:had hitherto been 
accomplished ; and insisted, in the interests of peace, upon 
an army and navy adequate to guard the honor and pos- 
sessions of the Fatherland. He pointed to the agreement 
with France as an instance of his desire to settle interna- 
tional disputes by amicable means, and promised firmly to 
maintain the bond with Austria and Italy while seeking 
for peaceful relations with all nations. Trusting in the 
strength of the, people and the gracious assistance of 
Almighty God, he looked forward without fear beyond 
the struggles of to-day to the future of the Fatherland. 
Enthusiastic applause frequently interrupted his 
speech and showed that the authority of the Government 
would be staunchly maintained in the coming Reichstag. 
The papers, too, commented favorably upon his words. 
The Kreutz-Zcitung remarked that with a stable Govern- 
ment 110 revolutionists and 50 confederates would have 
but little significance. Later on in the day a formal 
session took place, in which the Centre refused to enter 


into a combination according to which the National }ib- 
erals were to have selected the President, the Centre the 
first Vice-President and the Socialists the second Vice- 
President of the Reichstag. In the actual elections 
the Presidency itself was won by the Centre, obtaining 
196 votes for its candidate, Dr. Peter Spahn, against 
175 for Bebel, the Socialist leader. As first Vice-Presi- 
dent a Socialist was chosen; as second Vice-President, 
a National Liberal. Dr. Spahn, however, resigned, 
refusing to serve with a Socialist. , 


Bavarian KElections——The elections for the Ba- 
varian Chamber of Deputies took place February 5. 
Again it was the battle of the Centre against the coali- 
tion of all the parties except the Conservatives, who are 
not very strong in Bavaria. In spite of the predictions 
of the radical factions the downfall of the Centre was not 
effected. It still maintains its majority over all the par- 
ties combined, holding 87 out of 163 votes. Although it 
has lost eleven seats its press organs look upon the result 
as a victory in consideration of the unparalleled odds 
it was facing. The Conservatives have been greatly 
weakened by a loss of ten votes out of the small number 
they had originally commanded. The gains of the Lib- 
erals have been eleven; of the Social Democrats, nine; 
and of the Farmers’ Union, one. The election results 
are as follows: Centrists, 87; Conservatives, 7; Liberals, 
35; Socialists, 30; United Farmers, 4. The Govern- 
ment had called upon all parties to unite against the So- 
cialists. Instead of this, their action, as in the German 
elections, was rather directed against the Centre because 
of the blind hatred of the radical factions against the 
Church. A great sensation was produced by the response 
made by the former Minister of the Interior, Count 
Freilitzsch, to the appeal of the Government. He had 
hitherto bitterly fought against the Socialists, he said, 
but would now vote for them if their candidates chanced 
to represent the Liberal bloc——The Prince Regent of 
Bavaria has summoned the leader of the German Centre, 
Dr. von Hertling, and empowered him to select the 
Ministry of the Bavarian Diet. This is a special ac- 
knowledgment of the strength and importance of the 
Centre, in spite of its apparent losses. 


Austria.—E special significance is attached to the visit 
of Andreas Waldimirowitsch, a Russian grand duke 
connected with the imperial family, to the Emperor Franz 
Josef. It is the first time since the Bosnian crisis that 
such a courtesy has been shown by the Czar. It is there- 
fore taken as a proof that the old difficulties are for- 
gotten, and that henceforth the diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two nations wil resume their normal course. 
The Emperor has likewise held a series of con- 
ferences with Count Khuen-Hedervary, the Hungarian 
President of the Ministry, relative to certain army de- 
mands, which avere granted. Exception was however 
made to the privilege asked of making Hungarian the 
official language of command. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Conservative Socialism 


The abnormal Socialist vote of four and a half million 
polled in a country where woman’s suffrage is unknown, 
and where the age of twenty-five years is required for 
the casting of a ballot, has naturally perplexed the 
American mind. Editors and correspondents have in 
vain cudgeled their brains to find an explanation. Ac- 
cording to some, German Socialism has been drifting 
loose from its moorings and has broken with all its 
Marxian traditions. It is little more at present than a 
social reform party. According to others, even more bold 
and positive, it is only “a movement towards what in 
this country would be esteemed a somewhat conservative 
type of democracy.” (New York Tribune.) American 
Socialists, on the contrary, in their New York organ, the 
Call, indignantly reject all such interpretations as capi- 
. talistic falsehoods and insist upon the red, revolutionary 
character of German Social-Democracy. 

We have likewise read the report made at the Atlanta 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor by 
James Duncan, representative of the Federation to the 
Convention of National Trade Centres, held at Budapest, 
in Hungary. Mr. Duncan has trusted implicitly in the 
statements made to him by the German Socialist com- 
rades, and heedlessly repeats all their slanders against 
the large and progressive body of Christian industrial 
trades unionists of Europe. Speaking, however, of the 
nature of the German Socialist Party, he tells us that 
its express object is to establish a democratic govern- 
ment “by evolution, if possible, but by revolution, if 
need be”; and he continues: 

“When one discusses our system of government to 
European officials as compared with theirs, the latter 
immediately say, ‘that is Socialism.’ In short, while the 
European Socialists may have much more in mind than 
is now evident in their militant campaigns, viewed with 
an American eye their purpose would not lose in com- 
parison, in practice even, if it were labeled European 
democracy.” If the Socialist government is to be es- 
tablished by revolution he hopes it will be a revolution 
such as was our own, “which laid the foundation for the 
best system of popular government that has so far stood 
the test of time and practice.” 

Mr. Duncan’s sympathies are strongly enlisted in favor 
ef German Social-Democracy, and we can safely say 
with him that the least it is aiming at is the establish- 
ment of a Democratic government by evolution or by 
revolution. Such a government is not, however, to be 
as Mr. Duncan appears to think, in anywise like to 
our own, which is the abomination of American Social- 
ists, and would never be tolerated by their German 
brethren. Our Constitution, Socialists tell us, was 
drawn up at a time “when most men believed that the 
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sky was a solid blue roof about a mile off, and the stars 
were the holes in the roof that let in light from the great 
white throne.” (Coming Nation, Jan. 27, 1912.) Since 
then Socialism has come to teach mankind that there is 
neither a blue roof nor a great white throne, nor the 
mystery of an invisible, infinite God, Whom the Sacred 
Books describe in human ways to human minds. 

The difference between a democracy founded by the 
“ignorant” signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
as the Socialist paper calls them, and one established by 
those who have grown so wise that they have learned to 
reason God Himself out of His creation, or at least deny 
His right to be considered in the Constitution of their 
State, is precisely the difference between our own re- 
public and the Socialistic Commonwealth. This may be 
very conservative for advanced rationalistic thinkers; 
but it is radical and revolutionary to the mind of men 
who still hold faith in the divinity of a crucified Re- 
deemer. “In God we trust” was the motto of those 
early fathers. ‘In ourselves alone we trust” will replace 
it upon the labor check of the Socialist State. 

One of the most accurate descriptions of the present 
stage of development reached by the Socialist Party in 
Germany, and yet, for those unacquainted with the ex- 
isting conditions, a most deceptive summary is that 
which appeared in a letter to the Globe, under date of 


January 24. The correspondent, Adam Rosenberg, 
writes: 
“The ‘revisionists’ within the German Social- 


Democratic party, led by Bernstein, have been and are 
slowly but surely growing in the ascendancy. These 
latter have totally discarded the ultra-radical and 
revolutionary Marxist notions, to which the other 
element within the party still adhere ‘officially.’ 
Their chief aim is to promote what they believe to 
be the present peaceful evolution of the socialistic 
State to come, through parliamentary activity and 
legislative social reform. The recent Socialist elec- 
tion successes in Germany are, no doubt, mainly due 
to the agitation of this safe and. sound wing of 
German social democracy, aided and seconded, as it 
is, by the German trade unionists.” 


It is undeniably true that revisionism, as here de- 
scribed has, during the past few years made vast gains 
in the ranks of German Social Democracy, and that 
evolutionary Socialism, as contrasted with the more 
radical revolutionary form, is constantly winning new 
adherents from among the industrial trades unionists. 
But while this question of revisionism or radicalism, of 
evolutionist or revolutionist is causing a great pother 
overhead among the leaders of Social Democracy, it still 
leaves the final object of Socialism practically unchanged. 
The difference is merely that between a wasting con- 
sumption and a sudden death. It is a question of more 
or less delay, of greater or less violence. All alike agree 
with Marx in the ultimate purpose of the Socialistic 
Commonwealth, no matter what minor family troubles 
there may be. How, under what circumstances and by 
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what means is the common end to be compassed? This 
alone is the question under dispute. 

Revisionism admits more freely of measures of social 
reform, while Marxian Socialism pure and simple looks 
for a constantly increasing tension in social conditions, 
until the strain is heightened beyond all endurance and 
the end shall come suddenly, as Marx describes it, like 
the bursting of an integument. All attempts to relieve 
the sufferings of the poor, or to remedy the conditions 
of labor can only delay this great event by relaxing for 
a time the stress upon the social system. Hence the 
hatred of Socialists against the religious orders within 
the Church, who minister to the sick and the unfortunate. 

It is evident, therefore, that the spirit which animates 
both these factions of the Socialist Party, whether in 
Germany or elsewhere, is identical, and has sprung from 
the self-same Marxian traditions and materialistic philo- 
sophy. Revisionism somewhat modifies the Marxian 
evolution theory of society, but leaves its materialism 
unaffected. Cardinal Fischer, of Cologne, has not ex- 
aggerated the situation when, in view of the recent 
Socialist successes, he raised that cry of warning heard 
in the ancient days of Rome when civic dangers threat- 
ened and the safety of the State itself was tottering: 
“Videant Consules!” 

That Socialism in Germany is at least as intensely an- 
tagonistic to revealed religion, as it is elsewhere over the 
entire world, is evident from all its literature. The 
same contention is made as in our own country, that 
teligion is to be considered a private matter, while the 
Socialist press continues uninterruptedly its attacks upon 
it, and especially upon that Church of Christ, which it 
slanders and reviles with a truly Satanic hatred. We 
know of what rationalistic stamp all its leaders are. Its 
first object is to take from the parent the right of edu- 
cating the child in a Catholic school. Nothing is more 
strongly emphasized than this, even in the Erfurt Pro- 
gram. This means nothing less than the abolition of 
religious liberty. 

In regard to the family its attitude is no less undis- 
guised. The greatest facility of divorce has here, as 
everywhere, been the aim of Socialism, showing how the 
sanctity and inviolability of the marriage tie is utterly 
ignored by it. Monogamy is for it merely an economic 
development, and the right of promiscuous intercourse, 
if not desired, is at least not denied. This is sufficient 
to place it entirely beyond the pale of all truly Christian 
society. In his standard work on school reform under 
Socialism, approved by the German party, Henry 
Schulz informs us that the transmission of productive 
property through inheritance became possible only “by 
the subjugation of women in monogamous marriage.” 
(Die Schulreform der Sozialdemokratie, p. 123.) 

In the Sozialistische Monatshefte, a review founded 
by the “conservative” revisionists, we meet with the pro- 
posal of a general mothers’ insurance, to which both 
sexes, it is suggested, should be obliged to contribute a 


“child rent,” while the commonwealth is to supply all de- 
ficits. Its object is that mother and father can freely 
mate with other comers, and yet the child be safely 
provided for. ‘In fact,’ says the writer, “the child rent 
seems to me the only way of solving the otherwise in- 
superable difficulty of the conflict between free love and 
the existence of the child, and it will solve this in a 
thoroughly Socialistic way.” (1911, 1382.) That such 
matters can be freely discussed in almost any Socialist 
family paper in Germany, asin our own country, is again 
sufficient to show how utterly incompatible with Chris- 
tian civilization Socialism is, even when heralded 
throughout the land as a sane and safe revisionism. 
The fact is, that too often our American press, heartily 
as Socialists despise it, has either not had the courage to 
speak out boldly and unequivocally, or else has openly 
sympathized with rationalism and materialism, no less 
than with many of their logical consequences. If so, it 
is sowing the storm, and can only expect to reap the 
whirlwind. Gratitude there will be none, in the day of 
retribution, for the yeoman’s service it is doing now. 
JosEPH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


Catholic Eugenics 


The so-called science of “Eugenics” is gaining fol- 
lowers every day. Outside of the Catholic Church men 
and women stand aghast at the havoc wrought amongst 
the youth by shameful excesses; and not having the 
same means as Catholics of combating the evil by the 
help of the Sacraments, they are proclaiming, with 
seemingly honest and upright intentions, that the only 
remedy is to be found in sexual instruction. They desire 
to enlighten young men and women, and even school 
children, about the evil consequences of indulging carnal 
passions, and flatter themselves that this will be an all- 
sufficient means to stop the ravages of immorality. 
That some good may be expected from this course of 
action when dealing with persons well disposed, and of 
strong moral fibre, need not be denied. But that it is a 
panacea for every form of sexual evil is a claim unsup- 
ported by experience; nay, experience teaches all too 
plainly that indiscriminate enlightening is itself a pro- 
lific source of manifold evils. 

Catholic educators in great numbers have advocated 
absolute silence as being the better and safer course to. 
pursue. With the intensive cultivation of modesty and 
the help of the Sacraments they are confident that every 
crisis can be met successfully; that the child, as well as 
the young man and woman, left in ignorance, will all the 
more easily remain virtuous and chaste. Yet, on the other 
hand, we can scarcely deny that certain factors in life 
are bound to awaken the passions, render boys and girls 
curious, make them question themselves and others. At 
times they cannot avoid hearing bits of conversation 
that will set their minds to work; they will see pictures 
that arouse latent feelings; their corporal development 
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brings a new, hitherto unsuspected something into their 
lives that seems to clamor for further enlightenment. 
Hence, Catholic educators not a few—and their number 
is continually increasing, at least in Europe—have come 
to the conclusion that something can and must be done, 
both from a psychological and a moral standpoint. But 
the Catholic Church, with an experience covering many 
centuries and every country of the globe, can alone solve 
this perplexing problem. 

That it is a delicate and perplexing problem is ad- 
mitted; but that we need not overrate the difficulties 
and find therein an excuse for inaction, seems equally 
clear. It might be well to recall to mind the words of 
St. John Chrysostom (12th Homily on St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Colossians). Explaining the words: Erunt duo 
im carne una, and noticing that some of his hearers 
showed manifest uneasiness at his utterances, he con- 
cluded in this wise: “TI see manifested on your counten- 
ances a feeling of distress. Whence this feeling? Did 
I speak to you of matters which we must be ashamed to 
mention? Most certainly not. What I have said is pure 
and holy. ‘Marriage honorable in all, and the bed un- 
defiled’ (Heb, 13, 4), this is the doctrine of St. Paul. 
That any mention of these matters should put you to 
blush, I cannot but ascribe to the vice of impurity.” 

Instead of putting sexual information directly into the 
hands of children and the young through the medium of 
books and pamphlets, and thus doing more harm than 
good, it is preferable by far to let parents and teachers 
address themselves to the task. Yet even they are gen- 
erally at a loss how to go about it, what to say and what 
to withhold, what expressions to use, what examples and 


comparisons to adduce for a better comprehension of, 


the subject. This want is admirably filled by a little 
volume recently published by two professors of theology 
at the Catholic University of Innsbruck, Austria: “Die 
Erziehung zur Keuschheit,” by Dr. Michael Gatterer, 
S.J., and Dr. Frans Krus, S.J.—Innsbruck, Felizian 
Rauch, 1911. A safe, sane, authoritative and thorough 
presentation of the whole subject is to be found within 
the small compass of the book, which has the approbation 
of the Ordinary and the superiors of the Order. If 
offered to English-speaking Catholics in an English 
translation, it could not fail to be of the greatest service 
to parents and educators, and would go far towards 
counteracting the baleful influences that surround our 
children on all sides. 

The authors at the very outset protest that absolute 
secrecy is not the best policy. 


“The sexual life presents problems of the gravest 
importance, whose consequences are far-reaching; 
it arouses the interest of young and old; it influences 
one’s feelings, and through them the whole char- 
acter. The happiness of most people here on earth 
and the eternal salvation of not a few are closely 
bound up with it, as are the weal and woe of future 
generations. To leave our young men and women 


absolutely ignorant on this point when they stand in 
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need of education in every other domain, or to dis- 
miss them with a few meaningless phrases when the 
question is broached, is to run the grave danger of 
leaving them without knowledge and without direc- 
tion on a most dangerous path. You withhold from 
them the light of Christian instruction, which should 
never be denied them, especially in this case, since 
it affords the only safe guidance. What is the re- 
sult of your studied secrecy? The imparting of the 
needed information is left to the apostles of the 
flesh, who, with a thousand voices, on the street, 
in many a school, and even in the home, are ever 
striving to reach the ears of the young. Do not 
Holy Writ, the Apostles and the Fathers of the 
Church speak out on these matters with a plainness 
and truthfulness that almost seem out of place to 
us? Careful instruction, definite warning and pru- 
dent guidance of our youth we hold to be abso- 
lutely necessary in sexual matters, as well as in other 
and equally dangerous life-situations, in which our 
youth should not be left to themselves and the 
threatening dangers that beset them on all sides.” 


(pp. 6-7.) 


With the teachings of faith as a safe beacon light, the 
authors meet and solve the questions that confront 
children, young men and women, their parents and 
teachers. Casting aside for good all the meaningless 
stock phrases that an artificial modesty and an exag- 
gerated prudery have made current amongst us, they 
succeed admirably in showing how the full truth and 
nothing but the truth may and must gradually be brought 
home to growing minds, to their lasting physical and 
moral benefit, and without impairing in the least that 
fine sense of modesty always and everywhere so char- 
acteristic of Catholic youth. Anyone interested in com- 
bating the dangerous tendency manifest in the eugenics 
of the day, and in furthering genuine Catholic eugenics, 
will derive invaluable help from the perusal of this 


volume. J. B. CEULEMANS. 


A Igreja Lusitana 


The associacoes cultuaes in Portugal, which were 
borrowed almost word for word from the Law of 
Separation of the French Republic, have failed to work 
in Portugal, just as they failed in France. It was an 
excellent device to exclude the clergy and bishops from 
any control of the churches and the worship therein, and 
to hand it over entirely to lay associations controlled by 
the State and local authorities. The Patriarch of Lisbon, 
the Archbishop of Guarda, and the Administrator of the 
Diocese of Oporto, have each prohibited in their respec- 
tive dioceses the constitution and formation of such lay 
associations, because they are absolutely opposed to the 
Catholic Church, and have been explicitly condemned by 
the Pope. Viewing them from any standpoint, even the 
most lenient, they are a union of Church and State in the 
worst sense, that of having the Church in the persons of 
her ministers completely subservient to and at the mercy 
of bureaucratic laymen and State officials. : 
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The present republican, or, to be more exact, ring 
government of Portugal, professes to be very much 
astonished at the attitude of resistance shown to this 
part of the Portuguese Law of Separation by the 
Portuguese clergy and bishops. Still they had the ex- 
ample of the French bishops and clergy of four years 
ago, who preferred to sacrifice their worldly position and 
possessions than allow the Church to commit moral 
suicide in stich a manner as the government proposed. 
So the present Portuguese government is about to im- 
prove upon the steps taken by the French government in 
the same situation, and proposes to establish a schismatic 
church in Portugal, which shall be entitled “A Igreja 
Lusitana’”—the Portuguese Church. 

The governmental authorities have empowered Dom 
José do Nascimento Neves, parish priest of Sao 
Bartolomeu da Lurinha, and now in trouble with his 
ecclesiastical superiors, to take up the task of establish- 
ing the “Lusitanian Church” and calling together a 
National Synod to enact suitable canons “em harmomia 
com a doutrina de Christo e as leis da Republica portu- 
gueza!”’ (Canons in harmony with the doctrine of 
Christ and the laws of the Portuguese republic). That 
this is a difficult thing to do is admitted by the govern- 
mental organs, for they already speak of it as “o scisma 
da Lurinha,;”’ and the government far from being satis- 
fied with the progress made by anti-pope Neves, has in- 
augurated an era of persecution against the Patriarch of 
Lisbon and all the “rebel” bishops who have dared to 
protest against a law which violates the right of the 
Church to govern itself in its worship, doctrines and 
discipline. 

To enforce obedience to that law a decree was issued 
on December 28, 1911, by which such prelates were to 
be deported from their dioceses and deprived of their 
temporalities. On the first of January, 1912, the 
Patriarch of Lisbon, Dom Antonio Mendés Bello, was 
notified that he was subject to the penalties of the de- 
cree of December 28 previous, and that he would be 
forthwith expelled from his See. The same notification 
was sent to the other bishops, and the new decree will be 
also enforced against them. 

In this manner the various episcopal sees of Portugal 
will be rendered vacant, and in a short time it is hoped 
that new schismatical bishops of the so lately organized 
“Tereja Lusitana” may be found to fill them. When the 
Republican government shall have had a brand new 
church made to order it will doubtless. be a valuable ally 
to the makeshift republic. ANDREW J. SHIPMAN, 


Eucharistic Congress at Vienna 


\ 


Beginning his pastoral with the words of the Euchar- 
istic hymn, “Lauda Sion Salvatorem,” the newly created 
Cardinal, Prince Archbishop of Vienna, Dr. Nagl, re- 
minds his flock of the great honor accorded them of 
holding the twenty-third International Eucharistic Con- 


gress within the walls of their city. He asks them, there- 
fore, to devote the entire ensuing year to the special 
adoration of Jesus in the Most Blessed Sacrament. The 
magnificence of the preceding Eucharistic Congresses 
held at London, Cologne, Montreal and Madrid is even 


| to be surpassed in the splendor and devotion of the great 


pageants and gatherings expected to take place at 
Vienna. Such certainly is the enthusiastic hope of Aus- 
trian Catholics. 

The cathedral of St. Stephen has already been selected 
to hold the vast concourse of people, while the public 
benediction is to be given in the Heldenplatz of the city. 
The route of the procession has been so mapped out that 
it will touch at the sites once hallowed by the earthly 
presence of two saints: the ancient home of Clemens 
Maria Hofbauer, recently raised to the honors of the 
altar, and the house within whose chamber the angels 
brought the Bread of Life to the angelic Saint 
Stanislaus. 

This is to be the first International Eucharistic Con- 
gress held in Austria, and to show his appreciation the 
Emperor himself has taken it under his special protec- 
tion. The Archduchess Maria Annunziata has assumed 
the protectorate of the women’s work, and various ladies 
of the highest rank are at the head of the different sec- 
tions of the Eucharistic preparations allotted to the Cath- 
olic women of Austria. Hungary likewise is called upon 
to look upon this event as a common honor which she 
shares with her sister State, and to unite with her in 
preparing for it with all becoming splendor. 

September 12 of the present year has been chosen for 
the opening of the Congress. It is the anniversary of 
the day when, in 1683 the citizens of Vienna, joined 
the host of Sobieski, and freed themselves and the entire 
civilization of the West from the Turkish domination. 
That day, before entering into the momentous conflict, 
they had first knelt at the altar of the God of battles and 
had fortified themselves with the Bread of the strong. 

If the choice of the opening date for the Congress 
has been a most fortunate one, the closing day, as it so 
happens, is no less auspicious. It falls upon the feast 
of the Holy Name of Mary, September 15, the solemnity 
which the Holy Father instituted to commemorate the 
liberation of Vienna from the yoke of the Turks. So 
the Congress will be doubly blessed by having Mary, 
the Patroness of Austria, as its heavenly Protectress. 
The entire student body is for this reason called upon 
to unite under the sodality banner in showing before all 


the world their devotion to our Lady of the Blessed 
Eucharist. 


Especial stress is laid upon the need of bringing to- 
gether the delegates of all the industrial unions and the 
associations devoted to social interests among the people. 
These above all others must rally around the Eucharist, 
for it is here that they shall find the light and strength 
which they require to fight the battles of the Faith. 
The altar is the last citadel of supernatural life, the 
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fortress which no power of earth nor hell itself can ever 
storm, To the Sacred Heart that beats within the Tab- 
ernacle the Cardinal therefore directs the gaze of the 
faithful, and asks them to honor It with all their love 
and devotion, while he likewise lays the strongest in- 
sistance upon the early and frequent Communion of 
the young. The Eucharistic preparations begun so zeal- 
ously and wisely cannot fail to produce the most magni- 
ficent result. We congratulate the Catholics of Austria 
no less upon the fervor of the faith they are displaying 
than upon the honor which has been accorded them. 
Let the Gentiles rage and the people devise vain things, 
our hope is with our Lord in the Eucharist. To Him 
alone have been allotted the uttermost parts of the earth. 
He 


Pragmatism and the Higher Life 
ime 


The absolute disregard of Pragmatism for everything 
which is capable of directing a man in his search for 
truth raises an interesting question about Professor 
James’ guide. What is it? It is himself. He is the be- 
ginning and end of his own philosophy. Like the Mod- 
ernists, he is a sentimentalist, a subjectivist. His stand- 
ard is Goethe’s “Gefiihl ist alles.’ With him to feel 
is to think (“The Meaning of Truth,” pp. 2, 6, 10, 17, 
18). Every emotion, every pulse and throb of the wild, 
unrestrained will is a sacred movement which the intel- 
lect must formulate somehow or other. Moreover, every- 
thing, even self and the outside world, must be sub- 
limated in a “stream of consciousness” before it becomes 
anything. To quote his own words: ‘Philosophy is the 
expression of a man’s intimate character, and all defini- 
tions of the universe are but deliberately adopted reac- 
tions of human character upon it. In a recent book 
from which I quoted the words of Professor Paulsen, a 
book of successive chapters by various living German 
philosophers, we pass from one idiosyncratic personal 
atmosphere into another, almost as if we were turning 
over a photographic album” (“A Pluralistic Universe,” 
p. 20). That is clear enough, but it is put more clearly 
by one of James’ disciples, who judges that genuine 
philosophy, like poetry and art, is only the expression of 
a soul. And, as a consequence, he cannot see why all 
philosophies are not true, in so far as they are genuine 
and really express human nature then and there (Boo- 
den, The Monist, April, 1908). 

This is soul-withering, tragic. Yet the elect are basing 
an exalted spirituality on it. The most we can do is to 
gasp in astonishment at a sanctity sans God, sans ethics, 
sans truth of any kind. But perhaps we can learn a 
lesson of caution from all this. Maybe we shall carry 
away from it the conviction that we cannot go to school 
with German philosophers and Swedenborgians and 
Evangelical Protestants without harm to our souls. 
James did not. The Modernists did not. A thousand 


others did not. They became obsessed with subjectivism 
in one form or other. The “throbbing heart” was made 
the standard and measure of right and wrong in religion, 
science, morals. The effect is hardly encouraging. The 
sad example of the Modernists is too fresh in the minds 
of all to need mention. Nor is their case extreme. 
Should anyone think so, he may ponder Emerson and 
Jacobi with good results. The former brought himself 
to believe that “Nature, literature, history are only sub- 
jective phenomena.”’ He is foolish in this, but he is out- 
rageous when he tells us that the transcendentalist “does 
not respect government except so far as it reiterates the 
law of his mind, nor the church nor arts, for 
themselves; but hears, as at a vast distance, what they 
say, as if his consciousness would speak to him through 
a pantomimic scene. His experience inclines 
him to behold the procession of facts you call the world, 
as flowing perpetually outward from an invisible un- 
sounded centre in himself, centre alike of him and of 
them, and necessitating him to regard all things as having 
a subjective and relative existence. From this 
transfer of the world into consciousness fol-- 
lows easily his whole ethics. It is simpler to be 
self-dependent. The height, the duty of man is to be 
self-sustained, to need no gift, no foreign force. : 
Society is good when it does not violateme. . . . In 
action (the transcendentalist) easily incurs the charge of 
antinomianism by his avowal that the Lawgiver may with 
safety not only neglect but contravene every written com- 
mandment” (Nature, “The Transcendentalist,” pp. 323, 
324-326). 

In passing we might remark that it is unfortunate Mr. 
IXmerson did not say whether it was his heart or his 
stomach that functioned so wonderfully. We fear that 
his reticence cost the world a remarkable pathological 
specimen. But be this as it may, it is certain that the 
transcendentalists deserved the epithet “heathens in 
thought” applied to them by the distinguished. Father 
Hecker. However, the subjectivist is not at his worst 
in the New England dreamer. It remains for Jacobi to 
cap the climax by writing in response to Fichte: “I am 
that atheist, that godless person who, in opposition to 
an imaginary doctrine of calculation would lie as dying 
Desdemona lied; would lie and deceive, as Pylades, when 
he personated Orestes; would assassinate like Timoleon ; 
would perjure myself like Epaminondas and John de 
Witt ; I would resolve on suicide like Cato; I would com- 
mit sacrilege with David. For I have assurance 
in myself that in pardoning these faults according to the 
letter, man exerts the sovereign right which the majesty 
of his being confers on him, he sets the seal of his divine 
nature to the grace he accords.” 

Such is the logical outcome of subjectivism, with which 
pragmatism reeks. And this is not the higher life, nor 
an exalted spirituality. It is rebellion, anarchy, blas- 
phemy, infidelity. Sanctity does not dethrone God and 
put man in His stead. Subjectivism does. Noble spirit- 
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uality cannot be attained through pragmatism. It will 
not come by yielding to every impulse and whim. To 
get it man must rise “on stepping-stones of his dead self 
to higher things.” He must flee the turmoil of his soul 
and ascend in spirit to heaven, and cast himself prostrate 
before the Saviour, Who will heal the wounds of his soul 
by pouring into them the wine of His love and the oil 
of His mercy. This is sanctity. Give us this, Lord, and 
save us from the other, and from pragmatism, too. 

Indeed there is stern need of God’s saving grace in 
this matter. Else this philosophy and others of its kind 
will make sad inroads on faith and morals. Pragmatism 
itself fits in well with our characters. We are an active, 
energetic, nervous people, fretful of restraint and anxious 
for novelty. Pragmatism releases us from the one and 
furnishes the other. It has no respect for “old intellec- 
tualism” and “hoary traditionalism.” It supplants both 
by a new superstition which allows the will to bound 
whither it wishes, and insists that the intellect note each 
leap with a view to practical use. It is like a game of 
chance, a sort of matching of pennies or throwing of dice, 
which keeps the spiritual faculties in a state of perpetual 
fermentation. Its whimsical contradictions are not ap- 
preciated, principally because few take the trouble to view 
the compound in its entirety. They are satisfied with 
scraps that are sputtered from platforms or featured in 
magazines. And so the harm is done, It is hard to say 
how widespread the evil is. But pragmatism is now 
taught in many of our universities. In fact, it is the 
only philosophy which many Catholic students know. In 
one place the young ladies are “quite charmed”? with it. 
They drink hot tea and talk pragmatism between sips. 
The effect is bad. Faith oozes out through the open 
pores. Cold water and the catechism would produce 
better results. 

Then, too, literature overflows with it in one form or 
another. Its principles, which are identical with many 
advocated by the Modernists, are scattered everywhere. 
As is quite clear, it is natural that they should be found 
in Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Kant, Spencer, Balfour, Le 
Roy, Blondel, Sabatier, Loisy, Tyrrell and a thousand 
others who treat expressly of philosophy or theology. 
This is not a matter of surprise. But they are not con- 
fined to such treatises. The so-called polite literature is 
well permeated with them. Coleridge rings the changes 
on them. So do Tennyson, and Emerson, and Matthew 
Arnold, and Maurice, and Mrs. Ward, and Mallock, and 
others, too, whom we forbear to mention. 

To-day the approach to God is made difficult in many 
ways. And, sad to say, modern philosophy does: its part 
to obstruct the path which leads to Him. Current pan- 
theism envelops Him in a fog; idealism makes Him an 
“Gems fatuus,’ and pragmatism gives His place over to 
hobgoblins dancing in a miasma. Were Novalis alive at 
present, he might think twice before re-expressing the 
conviction that philosophy gives us freedom, immortality, 
God. Certainly he would never admit that pragmatism 
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is the foundation of a higher life, a suitable medium for 


the expression of a noble spirituality. 
R. H. Tierney, S.J. 


State Ratification of Constitutional Amendments 


In view of the discussions in the secular press as to 
whether a State which has ratified a proposed amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution may reconsider its 
action and annul it before the requisite three-fourths of 
the States shall have ratified the said amendment, it is 
interesting to recall the course pursued when there was 
question of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

This amendment, which defines United States citizen- 
ship and limits the power of the individual States in 
legal proceedings connected with questions of citizen- 
ship, was proposed by the Thirty-ninth Congress on 
June 16, 1866. It was ratified in due course by the 
legislature of New Jersey on September 11, 1866, and 
by that of Ohio on January 11, 1867. But New Jersey 
withdrew her ratification in April, 1868, and Ohio with- 
drew hers in January, 1868. Nevertheless, on July 21, 
1868, there was adopted in the Federal Congress a reso- 
lution reciting that “the legislatures of Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Ohio,” etc., ““ having ratified the fourteenth arti- 
cle of amendment to the Constitution, it is hereby de- 
clared to be a part of the Constitution, and it shall be 
duly promulgated as such by the Secretary of State.’ 

The mind of Congress, then, seems to have been that, 
once its ratification has been given to a proposed amend- 
ment, a State cannot, by subsequent action, recall or 
annul that ratification. 

Four States absolutely rejected this amendment; four 
States first rejected it and then ratified it; and one State, 
Virginia, formally ratified it three months after it had 
been proclaimed a part of the Constitution. The action 
of New Jersey and Ohio, therefore, had no effect on the 
ultimate fate of the amendment; but the action of Con- 
gress was significant. 


—e-¢ o____ 


From St. Paul, Minnesota come cheering tidings of 
a practical step taken by Catholic women to work effec- 
tive reform in our theatres and in other places of amuse- 
ment. Six hundred members of The Guild of Catholic 
Women, an organization in that city, have signed the 
following promise: 

“I pledge myself to remain away from all places 
of amusement where the standard of morality is 
not of the highest. It is not necessary that I take 
such a pledge, but I hope by so doing to influence 


others to do likewise; also to try to influence others 
to attend anything commendable.” 


The pledge is one that deserves to be brought to the 
notice of members of the Society of the Children of 
Mary and kindred organizations everywhere. It shows 
the right Catholic spirit, and its purpose is genuinely 
helpful. 
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Count de Mun’s Recent Speech at the French Academy 


: Paris, JANUARY 31, 1912. 

The readers of AMERICA were informed, some weeks 
ago, of the striking effect produced in the French Cham- 
bers by Count Albert de Mun’s appearance in the tribune, 
where, in an eloquent speech, he denounced the attitude 
of the late French Premier, M. Caillaux. On Thursday, 
January 18, he spoke once more, before a very different 
audience, and again with striking success. He was ap- 
pointed to “receive” the new Academician, M. Henri de 
Regnier. According to the custom on these occasions, 
the newly elected member of the Academy gave an out- 
line of the career of his predecessor, who, in this case, 
was the essayist and historian, the Viscount Eugéne 
Melchoir de Vogtié, and it was to this speech that M. de 
Mun had to make answer. Seldom, even at the Aca- 
demy, was so eloquent, harmonious and felicitous a 
speech listened to by an audience where the flower of the 
literary world in France was brilliantly represented. Be- 
tween M. de Regnier and M. de Mun there are few 
points in common beyond the fact that both of them are 
men of letters, that both are highly cultivated, and have 
made their mark in the history of modern French litera- 
ture. 

M. de Regnier, a poet of no mean talent, is the son-in- 
law and the pupil of the still greater poet, José Maria de 
Heredia; he has alsc written a number of novels, but his 
poetry, brilliant and subtle, full of symbols, color and 
charm, constitutes his chief claim to celebrity. He makes 
no secret of being an unbeliever and something of a 
pagan, and in spite of the literary beauty of many of his 
writings, their theme is often limited to purely sensual 
enjoyment. Even his poems, exquisitely chiselled, with 
a fascinating charm, are sometimes absolutely pagan in 
tone, although his novels are, in this respect, more open 
to criticism than his poems. 

M. de Mun’s criticisms were fearless and sometimes 
severe, but uttered with a courtesy that took away any 
bitterness, and his generous and eloquent recognition of 
M. de Regnier’s great gifts was charmingly expressed. 
Seldom were the poet’s verses better interpreted than by 
the great Catholic orator; those that he read aloud had a 


martial ring and evidently appealed strongly to him as_ 


“an old soldier.” 

Not only did he reprove the tone of M. de Regnier’s 
novels, he also rectified the judgment passed by the latter 
on M. de Vogiié, his predecessor at the French Academy, 
whom he believed to have been more deeply and sincerely 
religious than his successor seemed to imply. 

It would be impossible in a brief paper, and in a lan- 
guage other than French, to give a complete idea of the 
charm, eloquence, penetration, high-bred courtesy and 
merited severity that were combined in Monsieur de 
Mun’s speech. Those who were present noticed the close 
attention with which it was listened to and the enthusiastic 
applause with which it was received; how even the Aca- 
demicians, whose opinions are most at variance with 
those of the orator, were warm in their approval. 

M. de Mun is always, and above all, a devoted Cath- 
olic, and it was this fact that gave an under current of 
earnestness to his speech and a deeper value to his words. 
He is too highly cultivated and too broad minded to let 
his faith make him either violent or narrow, but it is 
there, deeply rooted in his soul, giving depth, strength 
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and earnestness to an eloquence that, without it, might be 
delightful to listen to, but would certainly lack the per- 
suasive charm that it now possesses. Like M. de Regnier, 
he is keenly alive to beauty, either natural or artistic, but 
his appreciation has a touch of idealism, his aspirations 
have a breath of something higher, purer and nobler than 
earth can bestow. He conveys the impression of one 
who, while judging men and things with open eyes and a 
receptive mind, draws his deepest inspirations from “the 
light behind.” 

From this point of view M. de Mun’s appearance at 
the Academy on January 18 touched on wider issues than 
those implied by a mere literary tournament; it was an 
indirect but very real homage to the Faith that he is 
proud to profess. 

ANGLO-FRENCH CATHGLIC. 


The Y. M. C. A. in Jamaica 


Kineston, JAMAICA, Jan. 27, 1912. 

Nearly a year has elapsed since the attention of 
Jamaicans was called to a second attempt on the part 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association to establish 
itself in our Island. Previous efforts a decade or so be- 
fore had come to nought for reasons connected prob- 
ably with the financing of it, and certainly with its in- 
ability, in spite of the attractions it was able locally to 
offer, to hold the young men who had joined it. An 
American Methodist resident in Jamaica and prominent 
in the fruit trade, was the moving spirit in the effort 
made then for its permanent introduction, as he is now 
in the new plans with regard to it. It may be that the 
increased commercial importance which is likely to be- 
long to Jamaica at the opening of the Panama Canal 
has something to do with the desire to see the Associa- 
tion well started here; for the one link wanting to the 
geographical chain of its influence from the United 
States to the Isthmus of Panama would thus be sup- 
plied, and undoubted material advantages to so many of 
our young Jamaicans who travel both to the Isthmus and 
to Cuba for employment would in all likelihood act as 
enticements to membership. Be that as it may, a warn- 
ing was sent out for Catholics as far back as last April. 

In a letter published in the two Kingston dailies, one 
of the fathers of St. George’s College, in that city, 
pointed out the distinctly Protestant nature of the object 
and methods of the Y. M. C. A., and gave the public 
a long citation on the same subject from the Catholic 
Standard and Times, of Philadelphia. A canvass in the 
interests of the Association had already commenced in 
order to obtain the sum of ten thousand pounds, half the 
amount which would be required for purchase of the 
site and the erection of suitable buildings, the other half 
to be forthcoming from the United States when an equal 
amount had been subscribed in the Island. The letter 
referred to had, therefore, as a further aim to open the 
eyes and strengthen the will of those of our own people 
upon whom pressure would be brought to bear, that 
they might aid what a legal decision in an American 
court of law during the preceding year had made clear 
to be a Protestant religious organization. 

A Presbyterian clergyman, commenting adversely in 
the press on this Catholic utterance, said: “Protestants 
in Kingston should take note. Catholics will 
not give for things distinctly Protestant. Why? Be- 
cause Protestantism undermines Catholicism. And yet 
Protestants give for and support things distinctly Cath- 
olic, which are being used to undermine Protestantism. 
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. . . . It [the priest’s letter] is a timely publication. 
I hope it will bear fruit on the Protestant side.” Back 
of the bitterness of this representative of Scottish 
Calvinism there was at any rate no: demurrer to the 
sectarian character of the Y..M. C. A. 

A correspondent of the Telegraph and Guardian, sign- 
ing’ himself “Guildite,’ a member, evidently, of the 
Young Men’s Guild connected with the Scotch Kirk in 
Kingston, went even further in acknowledgement of the 
same. “Father X ,’ he wrote, “steps in to add fuel 
to the flame. His cry: ‘Come to heel, lads; this Y. M. 
C. A. is inimical to Catholicism,’ should advance the 
cause more than anything else which has been written 
about it. The members sing hymns, read the Bible in 
the mother tongue, determine moral actions on the au- 
thority of their own conscience and no other, and be- 
lieve Christianity a religion for this life with its sor- 
rows, joys and duties. Of course, it is inimical.” 

What special brand of varied Protestantism is fav- 
ored by the Y. M. C. A. may be gathered from an oc- 
currence here set down. About the same time the above 
communications appeared in print, one of our zealous 
Catholics was approached by the Methodist gentleman 
already mentioned as the Jamaica godfather of the As- 
sociation, and asked under promise of a liberal com- 
mission to canvass for the donations necessary for its 
start and progress. When Catholicity was objected as 
the obstacle to working in with such a decidedly 
Protestant purpose, the reply—a significant one—was 
that no one should allow that to stand between him and 
the grand object of the Y..M.C. A.; for “in it,” urged 
the advocate of the latter, “we get along without Cath- 
olic priest and without Protestant priest, too; we are 
priests to ourselves.” Certainly this declaration fits in 
with what we have heard mentioned as a well-grounded 
suspicion by one whose acquaintance with the American 
navy is that of many years of membership in it—a sus- 
picion that Y. M. C. A. activity contemplates the sub- 
stitution, sooner or later, of its own spineless ministra- 
tions for that of Catholic and Protestant naval chaplains 
alike. 

Whatever the cause—and we are of the opinion that 
we can guess it—ten months have gone by, and so far 
Kingston has not seen even the beginnings of a Young 
Men’s Christian Association Building. Not that the 
design of erecting it has at all been abandoned; for a 
committee is still active which, though rather reticent 
as to its movements in the metropolis, is with all vigor 
pushing ahead in insistent appeal for means fo put 
that design into execution. As a prominent Kingston 
merchant, a Catholic, too, informed Bishop Collins only 
two or three days ago, affairs have come to such a pass 
that it is no easy task at present to say nay to financial 
requests from the promoters of the Jamaica Y. M. C. A. 
Secretary Nuttle, who will be remembered as the asso- 
ciate campaigner with Secretaries Tibbitt and Beck, last 
April in the abortive attempt of the Y. M. C. A. to have 
a quarter of a million dollars subscribed in Havana, has 
been in Jamaica for a month, and there are signs to 
be read by those who care for Catholic interests that 
he has not been idle. The writer has himself been 
favored with an introduction to the gentleman, and it 
came from an energetic young Catholic, whose ac- 
quaintance with influential persons he was evidently 
using and whose connection with the Y. M. C. A. move- 
ment in Jamaica has since, thanks to the timely inter- 
vention of one of the Kingston priests, altogether 


ceased. 


Col. Wm. Jennings Bryan’s visit to Jamaica in Decem- 
ber was made the occasion of a reception tendered. to 
him at the Myrtle Bank Hotel, Kingston, at which very 
many of our notables and some of us not notable were 
present. Even his Excellency the Governor, Sir Syd- 
ney Olivier, put in his appearance at the close. Mr. E. 
B. Hopkins, the well-known Y. M. C. A. promoter in 
Jamaica, and the Methodist godfather to whom refer- 
ence has already been made twice, were called upon by 
the American Consul, Mr. R. N. Snyder, to introduce 
the Nebraska statesman. In the course of the intro- 
duction, and much to the surprise of not a few of the 
audience, the Colonel was asked to say a good word 
for the cause the speaker himself had so much at heart. 
We make no comment here on the propriety of such a 
request at a gathering of such a character, where it 
ought to have been known that many would be out of 
sympathy with it. However that may be, Col. Bryan’s 
declaration that he had been a member of the Y. M. 
C. A. from the years of early manhood, and so far saw 
no reason to apologize for the fact, might be taken as 
the fair summary of his laudatory remarks. In con- 
versation afterwards with Bishop Collins, who had 
humorously taken him to task for the accepted cham- 
pionship thrust upon him, he remarked that for Cath- 
olics there was, of course, another organization on lines 
much similar—the Knights of Columbus, and that this 
organization met in a Catholic way the requirements 
of Catholics, where for them the Y. M. C. A. had no 
power or right to appeal. 

Outside of Kingston there are up to the present two 
localities, Linstead and May Pen, where the Y. M. 
C. A. has made a start, and two others, Murtigo Bay 
and Mandeville, where committees have been formed 
with a view to its introduction in the near future. To 
judge from appearances it would seem to be making its 
move upon Kingston from the outlying parishes. 
Meantime, what are we doing in Kingston to safe- 
guard our Catholic people from what, when it comes— 
and it is bound to come—will prove a temptation to 
some of the weaklings amongst us? 

Patrick F, X. Mutry, s.j. 


The Vicariate of Rome 


Rome, January 28, 1912. 

The Holy Father has now published, under date of 
January 15th, an Apostolic Constitution for the govern- 
ment of the diocese or, as it is commonly called, the 
Vicariate of Rome. The Cardinal Vicar will hereafter 
have the administration of the affairs of the diocese di- 
vided into four departments, with a prelate, appointed — 
by His Holiness, for each department as its executive 
chief: each department shall also have a secretary by 
pontifical appointment. 

The departments are: I. Divine Worship and Apos- 
tolical Visitation, whose chief shall be known as the 
Commissioner; II. Discipline of the Clergy and the 
Faithful, with an Assessor as its head; III. The Judi- 
clary, under a Monitor; IV. Finance, with a +Prefect 
in charge. Mer. Cepatelli, at present Vicegerent of 
Rome, has been appointed Commissioner; the other de- 
partment chiefs are yet to be appointed. 

Under the head of Worship will be included, besides 
the ordinary supervision of divine service, the guardian- 
ship of relics and of archeological treasures, as well as 
the supervision of Sacred Music and of Sacred Art: 
hence the present Commission of Sacred Music in Urbe, 
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the Archeological Commission and a new Commission 
‘to be appointed over Sacred Art, will all be under the 
jurisdiction of this department. The apostolical visita- 
tion of the diocese will be made by a Commission of Car- 
dinals consisting of the Cardinal Vicar, the Cardinal 
‘Prefect of the Council and the Cardinal Prefect of Re- 
‘ligious, who may increase the membership of the Com- 
mission, with the approval of the Holy Father, and shall 
make a visitation of the diocese and render a report every 
five years, beginning with 1916, at the same time that the 
ordinaries of Italy make their report to the Consistorial 
Congregation. 

The department of discipline will look after the 
clergy, both secular and regular, will have special care 
of doctrine, of the circulation of books, of the publication 
of Catholic newspapers and periodicals, of all associa- 
tions and enterprises for religion, charity or justice to 
Catholics, of all seminaries and colleges, parochial 
schools and convents and all priestly faculties. Here- 
after no cleric from any other diocese, not even of car- 
dinalitial rank, may take any office or benefice requiring 
permanent or extended residence in Rome, without first 
obtaining the placet of the Cardinal Vicar. For the 
schools there is to be appointed a Scholastic Council to 
serve under the Cardinal Vicar and the Assessor to 
supervise the conduct of the schools: with authority to 
appoint inspectors of the same. For catechetical in- 
struction there is to be a special committee of six priests, 
who will see to the proper conduct and encouragement 
of such instruction in churches, schools or wheresoever 
catechism is taught. For the convents, the city is divided 
into six districts with a priest appointed for each dis- 
trict, who is to look after the convents in his district. 
The Cardinal Protectors will remain, but without au- 
thority or jurisdiction, the communities hereafter being 
entirely under the authority and jurisdiction of the 
Cardinal Vicar. Hereafter no religious or nun may be 
set to serve in the hospitals of the city without the leave 
of the Cardinal Vicar, who is to look after them, and 
may revoke his leave when he judges expedient to do 
so. For all organized social efforts the Diocesan Council 
of Catholic Action will still have supervision, but sub- 
ject to the authority of the Cardinal Vicar and his 
Assessor. 

In the department of the Judiciary the ordinary 
tribunal will consist of the Cardinal Vicar and the 
Monitor (the latter hearing the case), and in special 
cases, where a fuller tribunal is called for, the Monitor 
will preside over it, unless the Cardinal Vicar sees fit 
to reserve the right to himself. The office will also be 
equipped with a Proctor of Justice and a Defensor 
Vinculi, to be appointed by the Cardinal Vicar with the 
approval of the Holy Father. 

The Finance department will have charge of the 
economic administration of all the revenues of the dio- 
cese, of the returns from all parochial benefices and of 
all foundations for pious purposes whose administration 
is not otherwise provided for by ecclesiastical law. It 
is noteworthy that all revenues for the maintenance of 
schools, from whatever source they come, will be merged 
together under the administration of the Cardinal 
Vicar. This is readily intelligible, as the Catholic schools 
in’ Rome are not really parochial, but of a diocesan 
character. 

The staff of the new administration of the Vicariate 
of Rome is rapidly being filled by pontifical appointment. 
Mer. Faberi, as Assessor, will head the Department of 
Discipline of Clergy and People; Mgr. Chimenti as 


Auditor (wrongly reported last week as Monitor) will 
preside over the Judiciary; Mgr. Cisterna is the Prefect 
of the Department of Finance. Under Mer. Faberi, 
Mgr. Sinabaldi will be secretary for the Discipline of 
the Clergy, Mgr. Mingoli secretary for the sub-depart- 
ment for the supervision of convents; Mgr. Cordeschi, 
secretary for the schools, and Mgr. Pascucci for Cath- 
olic benevolent institutions. 

Yesterday the Vatican appointed as Nuncio to Aus- 
tria at Vienna, to replace the late Mgr. Bavona, Mgr. 
Raphael Scapinelli de Leguigno, at the same time desig- 
nating him as Archbishop of Laodicea. Mgr. Scapinelli 
is a man of fifty-five years of age, who has been in the 
official service of the Vatican for the last nine years. 
Prior to that he had been long a professor in the Aca- 
demy of Noble Ecclesiastics, where he had himself been 
educated. Trained to diplomacy and long occupied with 
ecclesiastical diplomatic business, he is looked upon as 
particularly well equipped for his present position. At 
the moment of his appointment he was on the staff of 
the Cardinal Secretary of State as secretary of extraor- 
dinary affairs. 

One of the Berlin journals, the Vossische Zeitung, in 
its account of the decease of Mgr. Bavona bitterly in- 
veighed against him as an intriguer sharing in the cam- 
paign against Count Aehrenthal. However, as the 
Zeitung has little sympathy with Catholic affairs and 
stands alone in its criticism amidst a chorus of kindly 
appreciation of Mer. Bavona’s character, ability and 
conduct, the diatribe has little value, and will have less- 
effect upon the public mind. 

Poor Mr. Nathan is having trouble again. The Re- 
publican members of the Giunta and Council have re- 
signed because the town’s contract with the English cor- 
poration which controls the gas works was renewed 
without a proper effort to municipalize this public 
utility, as promised in the original understanding be- 
tween the sections of the “bloc.” Nor is this all. The 
Socialists are discontented over the condition of the 
street-cleaning department. They aver that the streets 
are unclean. He retorts that things are not so bad; that, 
in fact, a lady from Boston a few days back asked an 
explanation of the neatness of the streets, which she 
found worthy of all admiration. “This is too much,” 
quoth they; “outrageous in sooth.” “Suggest’me a 
better solution of the difficulty,’ rejoins the doughty 
mayor, “and I will adopt it at once.” Silence follows, 
profound and ‘eloquent; and so the chapter is closed. 
I fear the lady from Boston was more than a few days 
back. 

The German Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron 
Kiderlen-Waechter, was in Rome during the week, and 
though his business would seem to have been with the 
Quirinal, he also called on the Cardinal Secretary of 
State and spent half an hour with him. 

Mr. Asquith, the Premier of England, is idling about 
the pleasant places in southern Italy, and gradually 
drifting towards Rome, where he is expected within a 
week or so. ‘ 

The Ambassador of France at the Quirinal was called 
off to Paris some ten days ago, and sent back in a hurry 
to negotiate the settlement of the Carthage and the 
Manouba affairs. Really the prefects or proctors of 
the school are altogether too busy for us poor school 
boys to feel secure. 

Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop of Malines, is expected 
in Rome within a few days on his visit ad limina. 

; C, M. 
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Religious Garb and the Constitution 


Protestant ministers. display a wonderful zeal in see- 
ing that others preserve the Constitution of the United 
States as they understand it in the matter of Separation 
of Church and State. When it was proposed that the 
“Trish Ninth” of Boston should act as escort to Cardinal 
O'Connell, the Evangelical Alliance of Greater Boston, 
representing clergymen of nearly all of the Protestant 
denominations, made formal protest and appointed a 
committee to confer with Governor Foss regarding the 
matter. The Right Rev. Joseph G. Anderson, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Boston, in the interests of peace and harmony 
requested the Ninth not to take part in the parade, and 
thus the issue was avoided. 

A weck ago President Taft suspended an order of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who had prohibited the 
use of their religious garb by Catholic teachers in the 
Indian schools. No sooner had the action of the Com- 
missioner been given to the press than the following 
telegram was sent to the President by Charles L. Thomp- 
son, President of the Home Mission Council of the 
National Protestant Mission Boards and Societies: 


New York, Feb. 1, 1912. 

The President, the White House, Washington, D. C. 
The action of the Honorable Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, issued Jan 2%, relative to sectarian insignia 
and garb in Federal Indian schools, is to our minds so 
manifestly American in spirit, so judicial, and righteous 
that we heartily approve and commend it. We did not 
know that such an order was in preparation. But we 
now express our commendation, and ask that nothing 
be permited to weaken its force. We desire representa- 
tives to have a conference with you if you find oppor- 
tunity and occasion for this. 
: Charles L. Thompson, 


The President does not seem to have waited for a 
conference with ‘the representatives of the Protestant 


Mission Boards. Had they not already prejudged the ~ 
case when in their joint letter they declared the Com- 
missioner’s ruling, “so manifestly American in spirit,” 
“so judicial,’ and “righteous”? If the whole proceed- 
ing, from Commissioner down to Mission Boards, 
was a trap laid for the President by foes in the Repub- 
lican party, and even in his own entourage, to embarrass 
the candidate for reelection on the eve of a National 
Convention, Mr. Taft took the bull by the horns and 
showed ‘himself equal to the occasion. Responsibility 
for the action of the Commissioner he promptly dis- 
avowed, and with like promptitude revoked the 
order. He intimated that it was not “judicial” nor 
“righteous” and was assuredly un-American in spirit 
to violate a contract which had been entered into 
at the time the Government took over the schools, 
and clearly in contravention of the “ruling of the 
Civil Service Commission,’ or “of Executive action” 
by which the members of the assailed religious or- 
ders have been included in the classified service 
under the protection of the Civil Service law. Nor 
is there warrant for supposing that when the agreement 
to take over the schools with their teachers was entered 
into by the Government and the Catholic teachers, 
either party to the contract saw any violation in such 
action of the letter or spirit of the Constitution of the 
United States. That important document simply de- 
clares that “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof.” But it nowhere lays down the principle 
that Congress or the President, or the State legislatures 
shall preserve an attitude of hostility to religion or dis- 
criminate against any citizens of the United States on 
the ground of their religious convictions, or their garb. 


Arizona and Lincoln’s Birthday 


What a storm was raised in Congress when there was 
question of admitting to the dignity and privileges of 
Statehood a portion of territory not included in the 
original Thirteen! That was back in 1812. Louisiana 
was admitted on April 8 of that year. The Fathers, 
especially those down East, thought they saw the ruin 
of the country looming up big and black on the national 
horizon, simply because others were to enjoy the bless- 
ings which they enjoyed. The end of the contest for 
political supremacy between New England and Virginia 
was heralded, for both were to retire before the new 
forces about to appear in the West. 

Louisiana’s centennial year of Statehood sees the ad- 
mission to the sisterhood of States of the last, the ‘very 
last, part of our contiguous holdings. The great Ameri- 
can desert, as it appeared sprawling over the maps of the 
fifties, has disappeared under the white magic of the 
settler; the Rocky Mountains now hold no mysteries ; 
and bands of steel have long bound the East and West 
together. But the position of dependence and tutelage 
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which belongs to territories has outlasted the desert and 
the mountain mystery. 

Forty years before the Pilgrims sighted the bleak and 
forbidding coast of Massachusetts, the Spaniards had 
raised their flag at Tucson, and Jesuit missionaries fol- 
lowed closely upon their trail. “Americans” were un- 
known, in the land until some venturesome hunters and 
trappers found their way there in 1824. By that time 
Spain’s banner had given place to the red, white and 
green of independent Mexico. By the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, in 1848, all Arizona lying north of 
the Gila river became United States territory; but not 
till 1853 did the southern part become ours, in virtue of 
the purchase negotiated by the United States Minister, 
John Gadsden. The treaty was published by Mexico on 
July 20, 1854. Mexico’s flag, therefore, was the last 
foreign flag to float over Arizona. 

Remaining an integral part of the territory of New 
Mexico for ten years, Arizona was given its own local 
government in 1863. ‘It has suffered much less than 
New Mexico from the curse of extensive and conflict- 
ing land grants, coming down as a baneful legacy from 
the old régime; for few Spanish or Mexican families 
possessed of social rank or political influence cast 
covetous eyes on that little known region. 

Full of young blood and youthful enthusiasm, Arizona 
steps into the Union just a century after the advancing 
American spirit bounded across the Mississippi and wel- 
comed Louisiana. The fears of the Fathers have de- 
parted with them. The hope of the sons was in the State 
that was to round out the Union on the birthday of 
Lincoln, who saved the Union. 


‘‘Bourgeois Convention’’ 


Apropos of the suicide last week of a couple “who 
had entered upon the experiment of defying what many 
bright young writers are in the habit of designating in an 
easy-going fashion as the ‘conventions of society,’”’ the 
New York Evening Post recently had an excellent 
editorial. The writer justly rebukes those “youngsters, 
hardly out of their teens, and clever young women fresh 
from college, who evidently think that they are making 
a great concession to the intellectual weakness of the 
mass of mankind when, with patronizing indulgence 
they use the word ‘convention’ to indicate that great body 
of laws, customs, traditions, and sentiments upon which 
the institution of marriage rests.” 


“The mere use of the word in this way,” he con- 
tinues, “cannot fail to exercise, upon thousands of 
unformed minds, an insidious influence far more 
deleterious in the end than any direct onslaught 
on the central institution of humanity could com- 
mand. How far the thing can go is best illustrated, 
perhaps, when such an expression as ‘bourgeois con- 
vention’ falls quite naturally from the pen of a 
gifted young writer dealing with the ‘advanced 
views of some modern poet or novelist.. He has 


actually fallen into the monstrous error of suppos- 
ing that the long result of time, the dear-bought 
fruit of ages of trial and suffering and groping, is 
nothing but a petty arrangement which little people 
who have no vision beyond their cash-accounts find 
it comfortable to maintain.” 


Well said! But to Catholics, as they believe marriage 
to be of divine institution, and, when the union is be- 
tween Christians, a holy Sacrament, the choice of the 
word “convention” to designate this relationship must, 
of course, be even more offensive and reprehensible than 
to the writer in the Evening Post. 

The increasing laxity of the public conscience with 
regard to the sanctity and permanence of the marriage 
tie is also indicated by the patience, complacency, or ap- 
proval even, with which many papers and periodicals 
have been discussing a pernicious book called “The 
Morality of Women,” translated from the Swedish 
original by one who had consistently applied some of its 
ideas to her own life. 

That “love can dispense with marriage,” that mother- 
hood “through natural love’ “whether sanctioned 
legally or not, shall be considered the only true mother- 
hood,” that “all vows binding forever the life of feel- 
ings are a violation of one’s personality,” are some of 
the subversive principles in the book that its reviewers 
are disseminating, for they quote without comment, or 
sometimes with an exegetical puff, passages which sound 
Christian morality cannot too strongly condemn. 

Is it not yearly becoming plainer that nothing can 
better preserve our country from the disorders such 
books and such reviewers are encouraging than the gen- 
eral acceptance of the Church’s teaching on the holiness, 
unity and permanence of the marriage bond? 


‘The Situation in Germany 


Liberalism and Socialism stand united against the 
German Centre. The loss of Cologne was due to the 
National Liberal vote, which in the second ballot was 
thrown into the Socialist scale to turn the balance. The 
same was done elsewhere, by both Liberals and Pro- 
gressives, where no hope of personal victory swam in 
sight. Except for the Conservatives all parties united in 
the campaign against the Centre which, nevertheless, was 
responsible for the election of a great number of the 
National Liberal candidates. A total of about 300,000 
Centrist votes went for this purpose in order to defeat 
more radical candidates. 

As the champion of religious liberty in Germany the 
Centre has ever borne the brunt of the fight. Its small 
loss against the formidable coalition of almost all the 
political parties is rather a sign of strength than an in- 
dication of any diminution of vigor. The fact is, that 
adding the votes which the Liberals themselves acknowl- 
edge to have received from the Centre to the others 
known to have been cast by it, the total gain of the 
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Centre Party at the first ballot was 130,000 over the 
votes cast by it in 1907. Such is the computation made 
by the Allgemeine Rundschau. 

Much as the secular press may confuse the issues, the 
fact remains that the abolition of religious liberty is the 
real object kept in view by the radical parties in Ger- 
many, as in France, Italy and Spain. This is evident 
from the rabid anti-Jesuit laws recently passed in 
Bavaria, from the legislation in Baden, which dis- 
qualifies every priest from teaching secular branches in 
the schools, because of his anti-modernist oath, and from 
the battle against the Church everywhere carried on, 
even in the Reichstag itself. Meanwhile the doors of 
the schools are thrown wide open to every atheist, 
‘ monist, or pantheist who desires to propagate his perni- 
cious theories. Such is the twentieth century conception 
of Liberty and Equality in the radical camp. Our press, 
meanwhile, delights in speaking of the “reactionary” 
Centre; it is Socialism and Radicalism that are reaction- 
ary. The tree is judged by its fruit. Wherever these 
factions have entered into power there has been religious 
intolerance of the blackest kind. Fortunately the pre- 
carious majority possessed by them in Germany will 
make impossible the accomplishnient of their purposes. 

While German orthodox Protestantism will stand by 
the side of the Centre, and even Liberalism may set a 
limit to its radical tendencies and possibly even admit 
some little measure of indebtedness looking forward to 
future favors, Socialism is hopeless in its religious 
bigotry. It cannot even leave heaven at peace, and its 
official organ grows furious to desperation at the in- 
tolerable thought of an aristocracy of saints and angels. 
What particularly arouses their ire is the special in- 
fluence which some possess with Almighty God. Such 
an autocracy and aristocracy, we are told, “not merely 
contradicts our natural, science and historico-philosophi- 
cal views, but likewise our democratic principles. If 
there is another world, we must there likewise demand 
Democracy.” We can only pity them. 


Then and Now 


The contrast between the magnificent reception given 
by New York to Cardinal Farley and the hostility mani- 
fested on a similar occasion some sixty years ago has 
had a parallel not less remarkable in London. When in 
1850, Pius IX restored the Hierarchy to England, ap- 
pointed Nicholas Patrick Wiseman Archbishop of West- 
minster and raised him to the dignity of Cardinal, there 
was an outburst of fanatical frenzy throughout England, 
more intense and universal than even the days of Know- 
nothingism had witnessed. Pope and Cardinal were 
burnt in effigy in town and village, a Prime Minister de- 
nounced this “insolent, Papal aggression,” a° Bill was 
rushed through Parliament forbidding Catholic prelates, 
and even deans, to assume their ecclesiastical titles, 
priests and Religious were prohibited from appearing in 


public in the dress of their order, and a leading parlia- 
mentarian declared, “the Anti-popery agitation has risen 
to such a height throughout the country that he was 
astonished the Cardinal had not been burnt in person in- 
stead of in effigy.” Cardinal Wiseman’s entrance was 
made in the utmost privacy, his appearance was not sel- 
dom greeted with insult, and he narrowly escaped per- 
sonal violence. 

On January 20, 1912, Cardinal Bourne entered the 
Cathedral of Westminster amid the plaudits of cheering 
thousands. Accompanied by many bishops and hundreds 
of priests and Religious, who were dressed in the insignia 
of their rank and the robes of their orders, the Cardinal 
was received by the Lord Mayor of London and the 
Mayor of Westminster, who were present in State at the 
Cathedral, attended by Aldermen in their robes of office, 
to pay London’s official tribute of respect to a Cardinal 
of the Catholic Church, who by his elevation to the 
Sacred College, is now judged to have added distinction 
to the greatest city in the world. Press and people were 
in accord with the civic heads of London and West- 
minster. ; 

Passion and partisan hate may ebb and flow, but the 
Catholic Church, divinely guarded, will always rise above 
worldly tides, and its beneficent influence will ultimately 
find its vindication. 


The Motv Proprio in Ireland 


Dr. O’Riordan, Rector of the Irish College in Rome 
and author of “Catholicity and Progress in Ireland,” has 
a luminous article in the Dublin Leader, January 27, on 
the recent Motu Proprio, which gave such trouble to. 
some Irish Protestants. On the supposition that it ap- 
plies to Ireland, which he thinks improbable, he turns 
the tables neatly on its principal denouncers. These are 
Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Campbell, K. C., both mem- 
bers for Trinity College, Dublin. Mr. Campbell called 
it “a deadly blow at the sanctity and security of prop- 
erty,” because it. forbids Catholics, under pain of excom- 
munication, to cite their clergy before the secular courts 
without permission of their bishops. Dr. O’Riordan 
shows that a similar rule exists in the Church of Eng- 
land, among the Scotch Presbyterians and the Wesleyans, 
and in most clubs and societies; but its most exact 
parallel is found in the chartered laws of Trinity Col- 
lege. The rule is also in Latin, and reads thus: “All 
domestic differences shall be examined and, if possible, 
decided within the College. He who brings another into 
Court without the consent of the Provost and the 
majority of the Senior Fellows, shall be expelléd from 
the College.” 

In fact, the rule of Trinity, which Sir Edward Carson 
and Mr. Campbell represent, is much more severe than 
the Papal Detree which they denounce. The Catholic 
complainant has only to ask the permission of one bishop, 
who is enjoined to grant it; but the Trinity litigant has 
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to obtain the consent of the majority of the Fellows, as 
well as of the Provost, and has no assurance that he will 
gett. pe ele says Dr, O’Riordan, “Irish Protestants 
have been so born into privileges and so long and ex- 
clusively enjoyed them that men of position, like Mr. 
Campbell, can speak without shame, in a Catholic city 
and county, of a solemn act of the Pope, as ‘an arrogant 
and insolent Decree.’ They have been so long accus- 
tomed so to think and speak, that they are regardless or 
unconscious of their offensiveness. If the Catholics of 
Dublin held a meeting and resolved: ‘Since the Motu 
Proprio affects Catholics only, we request him and his 
friends to mind their own business,’ Mr. Campbell would 
probably be surprised at their developed audacity. Such 
has been the fruit of Protestant privilege in Ireland, 
they cannot reconcile themselves to the change which a 
century has made. Hence, what is of divine right in a 
Protestant, in the Pope or in a Papist, is that sin ‘which 
shall not be forgiven.’ ” 

The point is well taken. Continued Protestant Ascend- 
ancy in the British Isles, and in not a few places outside 
of them, had left an air of insolent dominance on the 
one hand and servile timidity on the other, long after the 
laws that enforced them had become obsolete. Dr. 
O’Riordan’s famous reply to Horace Plunkett’s patroniz- 
ing criticism of the Catholic Church in Ireland, and the 
Leader, the organ in which it first appeared, have done 
much to awaken the virility of Irish Catholics and put 
the party of ascendancy in its place; but even yet there 
is too much talk of tolerance and intolerance. There are 
Catholics, not all of them in Ireland, who are eager to 
prove their tolerance by giving their enemies everything 
good that is going. Under free institutions there should 
be no question of “tolerance,” but of justice and equality 
of opportunity. Catholics, as well as others, have a 
right to claim and exact what their merits as citizens 
entitle them to, not more and not less. 


Apropos of the recent attempt of Commissioner Valen- 
tine summarily to do away with the use of their cus- 
tomary garb by Catholic teachers in certain Indian 
schools, a fact mentioned in the life of Father Nerinckx, 
the great pioneer priest of Kentucky, goes to show a 
marked change of sentiment on the part of those in 
charge of our Indian wards. In earlier days there was 
no such scruple regarding the vesture of men or women 
zealous to help in the uplift of the savages as that which 
Mr. Valentine offers as an excuse for his action. 

In the summer of 1824, Father Nerinckx was in St. 
Louis and there arranged with an Indian Chief and the 
Agent of the United States Government to have them 
send him twelve Indian girls, whom he was to place at 
the Lorettine school at Bethlehem, Kentucky. The 
Agent agreed that the Government would pay for the 


girls’ education. 


Vather Nerinckx was not able to carry out his plan, 
since he was called to his reward shortly after the contract 
had been accepted. One wonders whether there were 
lynx-eyed commissioners of accounts in those days to 
question what such men as Father Nerinckx did with the 
money granted them in pursuance of similar contracts. 
The saintly missioner, at all events, made no attempt to 
conceal his purpose from the Indian Agent. He meant, he 
declared, to use the money paid him as tuition fees for 
the Indian girls, to support as well thirty orphans whom 
he intended to send with these to the Sisters of Loretto, 
at Bethlehem. 


It appears that the Irish County and Urban Councils 
in providing comfortable cottages for the working 
classes failed to foresee all the requirements of the 
situation. The owners of four adjoining cottages in 
Dublin presented a petition to the Council demanding 
additional room, as the number of children in each of 
the four families varied from fifteen to eleven, making a 
total of fifty-three; and they also entered a claim for 
certain prizes which they heard were offered for large 
families. The Chairman remarked, that were the peti- 
tioners living in France they would be enrolled in the 
Legion of Honor, but it would not pay to give rewards 
for such small families in Ireland. However, the ad- 
ditional room would be granted, with a promise of ex- 
tension in case of future contingencies. 


From the sixth annual report of the “Catholic Church 
Extension Society” there are gathered in a circular 
twenty-seven ‘‘facts’” which show how zealously the 
work of the association is being promoted. For instance, 
the receipts of the Society last year were $307,967.15, 
or more than half of all that had been received during 
the first five years. The Society on October 18th, 1911, 
had built five hundred and thirty-seven chapels, in places 
where no Catholic chapel had before existed. The assets 
of the association are more than $282,000, and it has 
distributed church goods, old and new, approximating 
$63,000 in value. The Society is also bearing the ex- 
pense of educating young men for the priesthood and 
of establishing Sisters’ schools where they are badly 
needed. Fifty-seven large cases of Catholic literature 
were distributed last year, the circulation of Extension 
increased to 115,000, and a second chapel car is now be- 
ing built, which will make it possible and practicable 
for neglected Catholics to hear Mass _ occasionally. 
The good the Society has done during these years by 
thus saving or strengthening Catholicism in the United 
States is, of course, quite incalculable. As an answer 
to the doleful wail “Leakage!” has come the joyous cry 
“Extension !” 
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LITERATURE 
The Papacy and Modern Times. By Wri1iam Barry, D.D. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company. 

“T want to get the best man available and to get him 
to write so that a miner in Australia or a coster in Whitechapel 
may be able to read what he writes and, with attention, under- 
stand every sentence, and also get necessary guidance as to the 
books he should read in order to pursue the subject further.” 
Thus Professor. Gilbert Murray expressed his idea of the “Home 
University Library,” of which he is one of the chief editors and 
to which the book before us belongs, Looking over the numbers 
already published we are inclined to think that the editors have 
in view a public much wider than Professor Murray’s “miner” 
and “coster” would imply. Other reviewers have pointed this 
out, and a glance at Canon Barry’s bibliography confirms it. 
However this may be, we have no doubt at all that a Catholic, 
writing for such a collection, makes a mistake. The fact that a 
Catholic or so is on the list of authors will be used, as it has 
been used in other cases, to induce Catholics to buy and read the 
whole series to the detriment of their faith and morals. 

We are sorry to have to say that Canon Barry’s work dis- 
pleases us greatly, especially in its treatment of the post-revolu- 
tion period. Whatever his private opinions may be, he must not 
blame his readers if they judge his sympathies to be with Gio- 
berti and Rosmini, and even with Cavour and Garibaldi. Nor 
can we read without pain the statement that the journey of Pius 
VI to Vienna “was a first intimation that the Church would one 
day throw herself upon the people.” Persons better informed 
than miners and costers will take this to imply the common no- 
tion that for centuries the Church has allied herself with tyrants 
to oppress the people. Canon Barry understands very well that 
the Church has always rested on the people. From the people 
she has always drawn her priesthood; many of her greatest 
prelates came from the people; she has proved herself the pro- 
tector of the people’s weakness, the reliever of the people’s wants. 
Her power over princes was due to the fact that with her were 
the people. Even though king or emperor might care little for 
his soul, interdict and excommunication were always terrible io 
him, because of the separation of his people from him which 
those spiritual weapons induced. The facts to which shallow 
agitators appeal—courtier prelates, baron bishops, ecclesiastical 
electors, etc.—contain many abuses which human frailty accounts 
for amply. But everything in the old relations between the 
Church and existing society was not evil. On the contrary, fun- 
damentally those relations were good. They were the necessary 
consequence of the fact of the two coexistent orders, the tem- 
poral and the spiritual, and that the spiritual can do its work 
fully in any lawful form of social organization. Feudal systems, 
absolute monarchies, even Oriental despotisms and the primitive 
society of the nomadic tribe, can be the fields of the activity of the 
Church just as well as republics and democracies. All she asks 
from any is justice. She can never tolerate the principles of the 
Revolution, But she can and will cooperate with even usurping 
governments set up amid revolutionary violence, in their manifest 
obligation of preserving social order; and should these become 
legitimate by the lapse of time and the extinction of the rights 
of the dispossessed claimants to supreme authority, she will co- 
operate with them more fully still if they will but walk in the 
just way. She accommodates herself to the vicissitudes of hu- 
man society, to the fall of old empires and the rise of new, 
because she is above all human society, and includes within her 

‘deathless life the members of merely’ human organizations, 
which, because they are human, have within themselves the an- 
swer of death. But she can neither relinquish her own rights 
nor recognize the violation of the rights of others, Against all 
injustice, to-day as in the past, she rests upon the people, that is 


to say, upon the obedience of her own sons whom she calls upon 
to defend her, and appeals to the principles of justice to which 
no human being can be blind. This, no doubt, is what Canon 
Barry meant by “the Church throwing herself upon the people” ; 
but he should have guarded himself against speaking of it as 
something essentially new, and should have explained that while 
the thing itself is as old as Christianity, its mode is determined ~ 
by social conditions that now obtain. For the popular mind 
would take his formula to mean that after twenty centuries the 
Church is at last opening her eyes to a virtue in the masses not 
to be found in those same masses subject to lawful authority, to 
some intrinsic evolution pushing the multitude on necessarily to 
justice and truth, independently of the infallible guide given it 
by God, and therefore the teacher and ruler puts herself into its 
hands to be protected, and even taught the new social law. Such 
a notion is contrary not only to Catholic teaching, but also to the 
experience of the last hundred years, which has seen the multi- 
tude, when following its own lights, rushing on from error to 
error, in practice as well as in theory. 

Canon Barry’s bibliography is hardly adapted to the general 
reader. Besides recommending the Cambridge Modern History, 
a work not only dangerous but also as greatly over-rated as is its 
projector, the late Lord Acton, he gives a list of other books to 
be consulted. Of these at least six are in the Index by name; 
and others, ¢e. g., Lea’s Inquisition in the Middle Ages and in 
Spain, are forbidden by the rules of the Index. We are sorry 
to have to give it as our opinion that in writing this little book 
Canon Barry has done no service to religion. H. W. 


Le Paon d’Email. Paris: Lemerre. Price, 
Ef. 19250: 

Mr. Paul Morin, a young Canadian poet—he is only three and 
twenty—has just published in Paris a collection of verses, entitled 
“Le Paon d’Email.” It is made up of short poems of diverse in- 
spiration, several of which are purely descriptive, written during 
the author’s travels through Europe or through his atlas and 
history manuals. Paris has given to this book a very warm wel- 
come, not unmingled with surprise. The praise bestowed by some 
reviewers has even reached a dithyrambic level, while others 
have struck a judicious balance between merit’ and eulogy. 

The distinctive characteristic of “Le Paon d’Email,” as indeed 
of most collections of this sort, is not the prevalence of great 
ideas—people do not generally expect them there—but the form 
that clothes the few ideas. What is really noteworthy is the 
artist’s hand, technical knowledge and deftness of touch, cleverly 
chosen, rich rhymes, happy phrases, and often—in spite of certain 
finical affectations and a preference for far-fetched rather than 
exact terms—a delicate sense of things expressed with all the 
virtuosity of a true poet. 

But what pleases us more in Mr, Paul Morin’s work—aAnd we 
delight in saying this to American readers—is not the book itself, 
pregnant though it is with hopeful promise, but the praise show- 
ered upon it by Paris. The Figaro, the Gaulois and the Temps, 
we are told, agree in acknowledging that nothing more remark- 
able than this has appeared in France during the past ten years. 
To be sure, French poetry no longer haunts its old-time summits. 
And yet there will be, we would fain hope, matter for not un- 

welcome astonishment, on the part of those who still believe 
in the “Canadian patois,” in the fact that this youth, recently 
graduated from the Jesuit College of St. Mary’s, Montreal, this 
boy who speaks and writes as boys speak and are taught to 
write in the Province of Quebec, should have leaped at one 
bound, without any other training, into the forefront of those 
who speak and write in France and in Paris. 

Doubtless, this will not give the death-blow to the “ ‘patois’ 
myth, no more than it will entirely rid us of our defects; but it 
certainly heads that way. We can readily imagine a similar 
astonishment on the part of our English cousins, together with 
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a similar endorsement of the American language, when the first 
‘poems of Longfellow appeared in England. 


: Louis LALANDE, S.J. 


Padagogische Grundfragen. 
Franz Krus, S.J. 
‘Price, $1.35. 

A very exhaustive and scholarly treatise on the funda- 
‘mentals of pedagogy. Each of the twenty-two fully devel- 
oped chapters of the book may be looked upon as a mono- 
-graph study, and can be read separately with enjoyment and 
profit. Yet the central idea of Catholicity in education 
unifies all the parts. There is in the present work sureness 
of aim and ripeness of reflection. It is not a repetition of 
the trite statements with which we are all familiar; but a 
*book which takes full account of existing conditions in the 
-educational world. The old learning is compared with the 
new; modern aims with those of preceding generations. 
The most recently advocated systems are given due con- 
sideration, while amid all the perplexity of their mutually 
contradictory principles the Catholic educator is given his 
-true orientation. The volume has already received a laud- 
atory recognition from the educational press of Germany. 
“Tt is an exceptional event in pedagogic literature,’ writes 
Erziehung und Unterricht, “to all who are truly interested 
-in educational problems we recommend the perusal of this 
-fundamental work.” 

The central thoughts of the author are that religious 
training is the core of education, and that the Saviour’s two 
fold commandment of love must be made the leading prin- 
ciple of life even from its earliest glimpse of reason. The 
recent exposures of secular universities show how impor- 
tant a part of education we must consider the teaching of self- 
-control and self-denial to be. The objection which ration- 
alistic teachers are perpetually reiterating against us is that 
Christian education would deny the rights of the body. 
The very contrary is true. “Christian teaching and peda- 
-gogy,” as the author states, “have so greatly ennobled the 
human body that no human wisdom could ever have sur- 
‘mised its high dignity.” There is great need for sane Cath- 
olic pedagogic literature such as is offered us in the present 
interesting and scholarly work on the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which all true education must rest. Vio. tek 


Von Dr Pum. sr Teor. 
Innsbruck: Felizian Rauch (L. Pustet). 


The Wargrave Trust. By CuristiAN Retp. New York: 
Benziger Bros, 

A member of one of our largest Catholic publishing houses 
recently remarked that the writer of distinctly Catholic fiction 
travels a difficult path. In the first place, he must confine him- 
self to the legitimate roads of literature. By his very title he 
cuts himself off from all salacious word-pictures that constitute 
the deplorable charm of so many of our novels. But to be really 
a “Catholic” author he must go further. While carefully avoid- 
ing all sermonizing, he must make his story a reflection of Cath- 
olic life and morality. 

In “The Wargrave Trust” we have an instance of what can 
be done by the expert writer of fiction who is at the same time 
a cultured Catholic. As we have been surfeited of late with 
stories that concern themselves with the inflated values and 
watered stock of gigantic “trusts,” the reader may be relieved 
to know that the book in question has to do with none of these. 
The younger representative of a noble English stock established 
himself in America before the Revolution. His ambition was to 
keep his broad acres intact and with them to hand down an 
‘honored name to a long posterity. But our earliest laws forbade 
entailment. So the smiling fields of Hillcrest have since that 
-time been handed “in trust” to the nearest in right of succession. 
“Thus are the wishes of ‘the founder fulfilled. But now, in this 


present year of grace, who is to receive “the trust”? The courtly 
old judge is stricken even to death—his son disgraced. How the 
problem solves itself and impresses on the very self-contained 
Protestant members of the family the beauty of our religion in 
at least one of its aspects, may be discovered in the pages of 
Christian Reid’s well-told story, Replen ike 


Lectures on Poetry. By J. W. Macxair, LL.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co, 

The latest of Mr. Mackail’s contributions to criticism ranges 
over a wide field. He lectures on Vergil and on Keats, on Dante 
and on Shakespeare, and makes an excursion into the poetry of 
Arabia. The thread that connects these divergent themes is the 
conception that “poetry is one thing, but that this one thing is 
perpetually transmuting and re-creating itself in the progress of 
history.” This central thought is set forth in two or three lec- 
tures on general topics—on “the progress of poetry,’ on “the 
imagination” and even on “the definition” itself of poetry. Those 
who have read the author’s preceding volumes are familiar with 
the glow of his language, with the fervor of his style of criti- 
cism, and, best of all, with his almost complete immunity from 
microscopic erudition. His view of his subjects, whatever these 
may be, has breadth. Thus, when he treats of the Aeneid, the 
point of interest is the problem that Vergil faced of fusing into 
an artistic whole the romantic element and the epic element in 
his poem and how the problem was solved. And in discussing 
Keats he directs attention to “the progress of poetry” as seen in 
this particular poet from “Endymion” to the later sonnets. This 
largeness of view is refreshing to the casual reader and to the 
student is fruitful of suggestion. 

But when Mr. Mackail turns from poets to poetry, from the 
particular to the general, he appears perhaps to less advantage. 
To deal with a definition one needs not breadth, but its counter- 
part, distinctness, not synthesis but analysis. Mr. Mackail has 
not precisely a defining mind; he is a Platonist, not an Aristo- 
telian. One approaches the lecture on the definition of poetry 
with a sense of adventure, for in truth it is a subject full of 
perils and possibilities, But after two or three pages it appears 
that there is to be no definition at all of the essence of poetry, 
but merely of its external form or technique, that is, verse. 
Our interest dwindles—for we know perfectly well what we mean 
by verse, though we do not know in the least what we mean by 
poetry. Verse turns out to be “patterned language,” and “pat- 
terned language” is the rhythmical recurrence of verse-units. 
And so it is the long-tried definition of verse translated into the 
vocabulary of Mr. Yeats and the symbolists. Again, when he 
touches here and there on essential poetry itself, he is content 
to state that poetry is “a function of life,” “a pattern of life,” 
and that the imagination is the power of patterning life. This, 
as the author frankly admits, is not defining, neither do we think 
that it will furnish a test, as the author claims, to distinguish 
true poetry from its counterfeit. 

There is another trait in Mr. Mackail’s lectures that calls for 
remark. The charity of his criticism is sometimes so vast that 
one wonders whether the judge is turning advocate. It is, as 
has been often said, both a more difficult and a nobler task to 
see what is excellent than to detect what is faulty; but it is always 
imperative, when one speaks with authority and in “a nursery of 
potential poets,” to point a warning finger at those “blind alleys 
of poetry” into which the unexperienced may stray. We do not 
think. that a judicious critic can, as does the writer of this vol- 
ume, pass favorable comment on our new school of poets, the 
impressionists, wthout raising his voice against the peril toward 
which it most indubitably leads. This is the peril of smothering 
the mind in symbols, of submerging thought in emotion, or even 
in mere sensation, and so of discrediting poetry itself in the 
eyes of all but sentimentalists. Mr. Mackail disavows indeed 
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any adherence to impressionism, but yet cheers it on its course 
with no expressed misgivings. 

For the rest, those who love literature for its own sake rather 
than as a pasture for philological browsing will find no little 
delight in his “Lectures on Poetry,” and will agree that the writer 
has achieved his ambition “to send back the reader to poetry with 
a fresh and quickened interest.” 


ie A cali ee Ce 


Exception has been taken to an assertion made in an article on 
“The Early Manchus,” to the effect that it was Father Schall 
who erected the first church in Peking. Did the writer forget 
the illustrious Franciscan Monte Corvino? By no means. But 
that great missionary had reached Peking as early as the thir- 
teenth century, and the four terrible centuries which had elapsed 
between that period and the coming of Ricci and his companions 
had obliterated all vestige of Christianity. Indeed the last band 
of heroic Franciscan apostles who had ventured out there in 
1371 were never heard of again. But on the other hand, it must 
not be forgotten that Monte Corvino and his zealous associates 
were not the first to reach China. Christianity had been taught 
there as early as the eighth century, and no trace of it remained 
when the thirteenth century missionaries appeared on the scene. 
Nor was even that the first time that the Gospel was preached 
there, for Arnobius tells us of “the new power which had arisen 
there in the third century from the works wrought by the Lord 
and His Apostles.” Finally, does not every one know the tra- 
dition about St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew? Thus we have 
a whole series of first apostles, each glorious in the epoch with 
which he is identified, and each beginning a work as if it had 
never been attempted, “The Church,” said a distinguished 
French politician, “is the eternal rebeginner.” 

As an. offset to the Protestant reproach that the Church fears 
to entrust the Scriptures in the vernacular to the people it is 
pleasant. to read in the new work on “The Catholic Church in 
China,” by the Rev. Bertram Wolferstan, S.J., that Monte Cor- 
vino translated the New Testament and the Psalms for his con- 
verts in the thirteenth century, and, as he said himself, “copied 
them in fairest characters.” His work in China is one of the 
glories of the Church. 


“Uriel” is the title of a volume of rhymes and reasons that 
Father: Engelbert M. Bachmann, of Louisville, Kentucky, has 
published to commemorate the fiftieth year of his priesthood. 
This worthy souvenir shows that Father Bachmann while dis- 
charging the duties of a zealous priest has not forgotten the 
amenities: of literature. 
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EDUCATION 


The February Bulletin of the Catholic Educational Association 
contains the report of that body’s standing Committee on Cath- 
olic High Schools, prepared in accordance with the resolution 
passed by the Association during the Detroit meeting in 1910 
and submitted to the Chicago convention held in June of last 
year. The resolution accepted by the delegates gathered in 
Detroit called for a “report which would exhibit the number, 
location and character of the existing Catholic high schools for 
boys, together with as much information as might be obtainable 
about the curriculum and the teaching, the whole to be accom- 
panied by a statement which, while summarizing the statistics 
obtained, would, at the same time, present the conclusions arrived 
at by the Committee in-regard to the entire subject of Catholic 
high schools.” 

The Rev. James A. Burns, C.S.C., chairman of the committee, 
is responsible for the report, since he it was who, with patient 
and devoted labor, collated the statistics and detailed information 
gathered by Father Howard, Secretary-General of the Associa- 
tion, and drew up the statement and discussion submitted to the 
general meeting in Chicago with the approval of the full com- 
mittee. Dr. Burns’ analysis of the situation, as deduced from 
the mass of information laid before the committee, leads him to 
affirm that the question of the development of Catholic parish 
high schools brings us “face to face with a movement of most 
profound significance for the future of Catholic education in the 
United States.” 

ok * * 

To ascertain the strength of the Catholic high school move- 
ment, in so far as this was an outgrowth of, or at least con- 
nected with, the parish schools, letters of inquiry, the report tells 
us, were sent to 1,474 institutions, practically to all the larger 
parish schools in the country. Replies were received from 900, 
and of this number 310, or a trifle over 33 per cent., have high 
school grades; and if one allows for the probability that a fair 
number of those schools which failed to answer have high school 
grades, the total number of Catholic parish schools doing some 
high school work may be safely set down as between four and 
five hundred. 

* * * 


Dr. Burns is emphatic in his contention that “this large num- 
ber of Catholic parish high schools, representing every section 
of the country and almost every diocese, is a spontaneous 
growth resulting from a silent maturing development of the 
parish school system. It is not due to personal influence, it has 
not sprung from local conditions.” It is, the report claims, sim- 
ply the outcome of the general educational attitude of Catholics. 
Catholic parents to-day can afford to give their children a better 
education than the immigrants of half a century ago were able 
to bestow upon their sons and daughters; and those who are 
soundly Catholic prefer this training to be under Catholic 
auspices, Because of this it is, the report affirms, that “parish 
priests and teaching communities have been seeking to build up, 
grade by grade, the Catholic local high schools, as the crowning 
and perfection, as well as the necessary complement, of the parish 
school.” 

* * * : 

Conceding all that is said tegarding the attitude of. present 
day Catholics in regard to education, one may fairly question 
the statement set forth in the concluding paragraph of the com- 
mittee’s report: “It (the parish high school) has come to stay, 
springing as it does from the actual necessities of the sitauation. 
It will be the fart of wisdom so to foster its growth and to 
shape its development that it may fit in with the parish schools 
on the one side and with the college on the other.” Would it 
not be well for Catholic educators, before accepting a policy that 
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involves a new burden of financial worriment for our pastors 
and people, to study to better purpose our traditions and our 
time-tried Principles? The high school in educational work is 
an American innovation, and there are not wanting American 
educators of standing who declare that the high school as at 
present constituted is a failure; why then should we be eager 
without further ado to foist it upon our Catholic system of school 
training? As was well said by Rev. F. B. Cassilly, S.J., Vice- 
President of St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio, in discussing 
the committee’s report: “All educators must certainly favor edu- 
cation of every grade, elementary, secondary and higher, pro- 
vided, of course it is of standard efficiency. But it is just pos- 
sible that education, like many other good things of this earth, 
may be pushed to excess, especially along certain lines. For 
instance, it is evident at once that not every grade school can or 
should be developed into a high school, just as it is evident that 
every high school cannot grow into a college, nor every college 
into a university. There are, then, certain limits within which 
high schools can increase in number, without being weakened in 
efficiency, and beyond which they cannot go without diminishing 
at each school the attendance, the supply of capable teachers, 
and the neccessary financial support, as to become worthless.” 
¥ x * 

The truth is that “education” is not for all nor for many, and 
too much has always been and is now expected from schools. 
As a well-known principal of a New York City school recently 
put it, the real ground of complaint is, not that too few go to 
high school and stay, but that too many go and then do not stay. 
Is there not, unfortunately, among us Catholics more than the 
suggestion of a disposition to be influenced by conditions pre- 
vailing in secular education? And yet, as Father Howard said, 
discussing the conditions advanced by Doctor Burns, “the tra- 
dition of our Catholic teaching orders is to begin the secondary 
education of those who desire a liberal education or are destined 
for the professions at the age of eleven or twelve. This educa- 
tion is carried on through preparatory school and college to 
about the age of nineteen or twenty, when the young man may 
take up the special training for his profession or his work in 
life.’ And experience has taught us that the tradition is a 
wholesome one and that its efficiency is far more fruitful in 
satisfactory training results than is the public school plan com- 
monly in vogue in America, which rigidly maps out eight years 
of elementary work, four years of high school work, four years 
of college training, and four years of professional specializing. 

* * * 

It were wise, we think, before seeking to make mandatory a 
plan that will tend to the total uprooting of Catholic school tra- 
ditions, to determine more accurately certain fundamental ques- 
tions which should be clearly understood by all who deal with 
education, What is a high school, and what do we mean by 
secondary education? When should secondary education begin, 
and when should it end? What should be the character of this 
high school education, and should all, or only some of our chil- 
dren, be invited to partake of it? Should it be the same for our 
boys as for our girls? How shall the training it supposes be 
made to fit in with the elementary work of the lower schools 
and with the advanced instruction imparted in college classes? 

* * * 

After we shall have come to agree upon the solution of the 
problem implied in these questions, the task of satisfying the 
desire of Catholic parents that their children shall enjoy under 
Catholic auspices fuller educational opportunity than they them- 
selves have had, will be, we fancy, no very troublesome orie. 
Where no facilities for higher Catholic training exist, no doubt 
it will be advisable to provide properly systematized secondary 
schools for boys and girls. But, as Father Cassilly argued in 
considering the report of Dr. Burns, “where, as in our large 
cities, abundant provision already exists, it is at least question- 


able whether new diocesan high schools will not do more harm 
than good. In this connection we must keep before our minds 
that every convent school or academy is a high school, and that 
every boys’ college has a high school department. In fact, with- 
out such high school department to feed its collegiate classes, 
almost every Catholic male college in the country to-day would 
have to close its doors. Is there a crying need for new Catholic 
high schools in most of our large cities? There may be room 
in some cities for further expansion, but in many there wouid 
seem to be almost too many high schools for the number of 
available pupils. In a city, for instance, which has only three 
or four public high schools why should there be six or eight 
convent academies and four or five Catholic high schools for 
boys? And yet this proportion is found in not a few places, with 
the result that the Catholic schools are all struggling, finding it 
difficult to secure a sufficient attendance of pupils and a proper 
income. The non-Catholics believe in concentration of effort, 
and in building up a few schools of standing and reputation; 
whereas we Catholics seem bent on further and further division 
of effort far below the point of efficiency. If we continue this 
clamor for high schools, and the policy be unfortunately followed 
without discrimination, the result will be a large number of 
second or third rate high schools and a corresponding number of 
poorly educated Catholics, whose efficiency will reflect disas- 
trously on all Catholic education, and injure the good reputation 
we have already acquired.” Me. Oe 


SOCIOLOGY 


Human society consists of two elements, the material of which 
it is composed, individual men and women, and the force that 
binds them together for the common good, namely, authority. 
Authority is in itself a moral force inasmuch as it unites the 
wills of all subject to it and directs them to the general good. 
It is therefore the function of authority to determine what this 
good is, the means to attain it, and the obstacles to be removed; 
and as all this belonges to authority essentially, it is as much the 
function of public authority in a republic as in a monarchy, The 
difference between these forms of government consists in the 
method of designating the lawful holder of public authority, and 
in the division of its functions, not in the nature of the au- 
thority itself. One can not conceive a number of individuals 
saying, we will constitute a complete society in which there shall 
not be a complete authority. But it is perfectly intelligible that 
they should determine not to put all the authority into the hands 
of one, and therefore should establish coordinate executive, leg- 
islative aud judicial authorities. One can also understand how 
it might be conceived advisable to limit the authorities thus estah- 
lished, by determining, for example, that they shall have no power 
over external relations, but that these must be determined by a di- 
rect vote of the people. Such an arrangement might be clumsy and 
unpractical, but it would not change the nature of social au- 
thority. What the people should determine would be obligatory 
on all as strictly as any ukase of the Czar: no one might pretend 
to set it aside because it did not meet his views. 

In a republic the division of authority and the mode of design- 
ing of the person to exercise it is determined by the constitu- 
tion. As internal peace and harmony is the fundamental good 
of every society, it is clear that two things are absolutely neces- 
sary to a prosperous exercise of authority, in which consists the 
due administration of government, namely, freedom in its ex- 
ercise within the limits of the constitution, and permanence in 
office according to the same constitution. Now, if we reflect for 
a moment, we shall see that these two are in no little danger 
to-day. 

There must be differences of opinion regarding what is best 
for the public welfare. Private individuals have the right to 
form their judgment on the subject, and those charged with pub- 
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lic authority would act unwisely if they did not take into account 
matured public opinion. When public authority has determined 
the course to be followed and private individuals have, therefore, 
as a rule, to set aside their own ideas in practice, even then sub- 
jects may make their voices heard. They may organize to de- 
fend their rights, if they think they are threatened, before legiti- 
mate tribunals; they may petition; for such actions, within the 
limits of the law, do not interfere with the free exercise of au- 
thority within the same limits. They may not bring unconstitu- 
tional pressure to bear, still less may they threaten or use vio- 
lence to compel public authority to bend to their will. With 
such principles before us, we see that Trade Unions, Trusts, Em- 
ployers’ Associations, have not been altogether guiltless of acts 
against public authority. Nor are they the only culprits. In 
England the promoters of female suffrage follow openly lawless 
methods, and in this country Protestant religious associations 
and charitable organizations sometimes forget themselves. We 
had a notable example of this lately. An order was issued com- 
-manding the nuns in the Indian schools to lay aside their religious 
dress, The agents of Catholic Missions petitioned against it, a per- 
fectly constitutional proceeding, and the President ordered the 
suspension of the order, so that the rights of the matter could be 
examined, Instantly a body of Protestant ministers appeared 
on the scene, threatening the President with their displeasure, 
should any change be made, or, in plain English, putting upon 
‘him an unlawful pressure to hamper him in the lawful exercise 
of his authority. The same mode of action is being followed 
in Canada with regard to the marriage laws of Quebec, and in 
Ireland, to frighten the Government into the abandoning of the 
Home Rule Bill. 

The Recall and its cousin, Government by Commission, attack 
directly the permanence in office of the depositaries of public 
authority, and thus would substitute continual turmoil for in- 
-ternal peace. “But,” their advocates exclaim, “see the evils to be 
remedied!” There is no evil so great as the upsetting of funda- 
‘mental public order, If functionaries are corrupt, there are legiti- 
‘mate ways of removing them. If these cannot be used, men do 
not hold office forever. There will soon be a regular election in 
which the public may choose good officers in place of bad. Any- 
how, the Recall has not proved a success. It has thrown public 
affairs into the hands of Reformers, well meaning people, who 
‘have created confusion to remove some corrupt official, only to 
‘find that the one they substituted for him has also to be removed. 

We may as well make up our minds that human frailty is 
always going to appear in the administration of public office. 
The best way to reduce it to a minimum is to observe strictly 
the fundamental laws of human society. When the whole people 
have grasped the sacredness of these, they will be more likely 10 
designate to exercise authority over them men who will respect 
the sacredness of their office. H. W. 


Belgium is one of the most Catholic, as it is one of the most 
prosperous and progressive countries in the world. The New 
Zealand Tablet, in the course of an instructive series of articles 
on Socialism, gives a brief list, compiled a few years ago by 
Father Van Der Heyden, of the work done in the interests of 
the laboring classes by the Catholic party since they assumed the 
reins of power. According to this, the Catholic party exempted 
all workingmen’s homes from taxation, so that 52 per cent. of 
Belgian homes pay no personal taxes whatsoever. It passed a 
bill pensioning aged workers, so that one year after the passage 
of the bill 177,000 old men and women enjoyed the benefit of 
this pension. It reduced to one-fifth of a cent per mile the rail- 
road fares of workingmen going to or coming from their work, 
whilst any other citizen pays one cent per mile in third-class 
coaches, and almost three cents per mile in first-class. It cut 
down by one-half, where workingmen are the interested parties, 
‘the legal expenses attendant upon the sale or transfer of prop- 


erty. It empowered the State to make loans at an interest of 
214 per cent., with every facility for payment of capital and in- 
terest, to help workingmen in securing their own homes. Eigh- 
teen thousand workingmen have in this way become proprietors 
of their own homes in the last thirteen years, and the Govern- 
ment has $9,000,000 out now on these homes—an immense sum, 
considering the size of the country. Moreover, if the Govern- 
ment loans at 214 per cent. where a workingman wishes to buy ~ 
or build a home for himself, it pays him 3 per cent. for the 
money he leaves with it at the postal savings bank. 


PERSONAL 


The Pourquoi pas?, of Brussels, is a satirical paper with liberal 
proclivities, and at the end of December it published the fol- 
lowing appreciation of Father Van den Gheyn, which is worth 
reproduction: “Born in 1854 at Ghent, he was, like Maeterlinck, 
Van Lerberghe and Gregoire Le Roy, a student of the College of 
Ste. Barbe. After leaving college he entered the Society of 
Jesus. He is one of those people who seem to have erudition 
in their blood; a man who is never happy except when handling 
old books, or verifying old texts. He became. a professor in 
the Catholic University of Paris, and also a member of the 
famous Society of Bollandists which, as everyone knows, has 
been warking since the seventeenth century on the colossal Acta 
Sanctorum. That work brought him back to Brussels, and to 
the Royal Library. 

“As soon as he appeared the word went round ‘Be on your 
guard against the Jesuit.’ All the employees of the Library were 
told to have their eyes on him. They were not told that Father 
Van den Gheyn was dreaming of assassinating the good Mr. 
Goblet d’Alviella, but they nevertheless obeyed orders. Some 
of them said that he had been delegated to ruin the Library, which 
was the centre of so much science and learning. They set to 
work to observe him, and mingled no kindness with their watch- 
fulness. The first result of their investigation was, that he was 
a smoker, and smoked a pipe. Is it possible that a Jesuit could 
smoke a pipe? Certainly, why not? However, that may be 
only a pretense. The second discovery was, that he is not at 
all a disagreeable fellow when you have any dealings with him 
in the service of the Library. He chats, he smokes, he cracks 
jokes, and he is not afraid to cali things by their name. After 
all he seems to be a good fellow. ‘Look out,’ others said, ‘that 
good fellowship is onty put on, for after all he is a Jesuit’ 
Meantime, whenever an accasion presented itself of using his 
authority, he did it in a most agreeable fashion. He is not a 
martinet. He lets his workers have all the liberty possible, 
provided they do their work. He accepts everything smilingly; 
does not maltreat any of the clerks or servants, and without 
having the air of doing much he is working like a giant, pub- 
lishing nine volumes of a catalogue of manuscripts, which is 
a masterpiece of. erudition; organizing an exposition of old 
writings; starting new workshops, and allowing the public to 
photograph the texts; doing it all in such a way that the people 
who had kept off from him began to say: ‘Really, he is a kind 
of nice fellow, that Jesuit.’ Indeed, they began to think they 
were wrong in mistrusting him. Others, however, continued to 
say, ‘The very confidence that you ae showing in him is proof 
that you should mistrust him more.” ‘Why so? ‘Because don’t 
you see Van den Gheyn is carrying on a most detestable propa- 
ganda in the Library? There are on the staff a good “number 
of anti-clericals who had a most salutary fear of the Society 
of Jesus, and now you hear them saying: ‘My Lord, there 
is something good in these Reverend Fathers! They make re- 
ligion amiable and sociable, and, after all, were they not the 
saviors of art at the epoch of the counter-Reformation? Were 
they not the heirs of the Humanism at the time of the Renais- 
sance? Did they not give splendid impulse to the study of liter- 
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ature?) Were they not always on the side of civilization? And 
in the Catholicity of to-day, which is becoming more and more 
narrow, don’t they represent all that is broad and generous? 
At the present moment in Belgium they are most active in the 
study of French literature, and, thanks to them, Belgian Catholics 
are restrained from developing the wildest gallophobia. They 
are putting a check on the holy fury of the Flemish curés, who 
are looking at French as if it were an instrument of Anti- 
Christ. “They are learned; they are artistic, and their Review, 
the Etudes, is admirably edited. Their colleges are equipped with 
the best scientific instruments. In a word, they are the least 
clerical of the Catholics.’ That is what the anti-clericals in the 
Library are now saying of Father Van den Gheyn and his col- 
laborators. He has made friends with all of them, and now they 
are all for the Jesuits.” 


SCIENCE 


Water Supply Bulletin 273, U. S. Geological Survey, contains 
some interesting items concerning the effects of iron upon water. 
A half part per million of the metal in water can be detected 
by taste, and more than four or five parts render the water in- 
siptd. In case of some mineral springs iron imparts a medicinal 
value to the water, whereas ordinarily it is undesirable. When 
used in the laundry water which has an excess of 2.5 parts per 
million of iron causes stains in fabrics, and the same happens 
in the manufacture of paper. When not removed from water 
used for artificial ice iron makes the product cloudy and dis- 
colored. Waters with high iron contents cause sometimes a good 
deal of trouble and expense to the municipalities using them, as 
they promote the growth of the organism Crenothrix, which clog 
the pipes by adhering to their walls. 


The United States Consul at Jerusalem reports that while 
touring through Hauran he was shown a curious rock, which may 
be classed as a self-burning limestone. It was imbedded between 
strata of common limestone, was of gray black color, and on 
being broken gave forth a distinct odor of petroleum, The stone, 
crushed into small pieces, is ignited in a clamp, Twelve hours 
suffice to convert it into lime. The product is white and makes 
a consistent plaster. Its market price is insignificant because no 
fuel is needed in the burning. 


Metallurgists have noticed recently that an alloy of equal 
‘parts of nickel and aluminum disintegrates spontaneously. An 
ingot will pass into a powder in a few months on exposure to 
the atmosphere. That oxidization does not account for this is 
proved by the fact that the powder possesses the same properties 
as the ingot. 


A recent paper, communicated by R. Kanoldt to the Bavarian 
Section of the Verein Deutscher Ingenieure, summarizes meas- 
ures necessary for the highest practical security against fire in 
plants operated by internal combustion engines. Glass receptacles 
should be discarded for iron containers with emptying and filling 
openings provided with fusible plugs, and furnished with brass 
wire screens of fine mesh on the principle of the Davy safety 
lamp. Air should be absolutely excluded from the fuel recep- 
tacle by the admission, as the fuel is drawn off, of carbon di- 
oxide, nitrogen or some other inert gas, or when the nature of 
the fuel permits, of water or some other neutral liquid. Fuel 
tanks should be put under ground and protected with diffusion 
guards, to prevent entrance of air under any conditions of damage 
or destruction in the conduits. The Martini-Huneke storage is 


especially recommended. 


The ever-increasing consumption of petroleum products has 


made more necessary than ever an efficient/extinguisher for fires 


in these fuels. We may mention a new one, known as the Lau- 
rent extinguisher, which was subjected recently to extensive 
tests by the Prussian Fire Protection Bureau. The agent em- 
ployed is foam. A solution of sodium carbonate mixed with 
foam-producing substances and a solution of alum, combined in 
equal parts, produce, without precipitation of any solid, a thick, 
yellowish-white foam, which can be pumped and sprayed as 
effectively as water. A mixture of one litre (0.264 gallon) of 
each of the solutions produces 15 litres (3.96 gallons) of foam, 
weighing 140 grammes per litre (18.6 ounces per gallon). 
Sprayed on a burning liquid the foam, as it accumulates, spreads 
gradually over the whole burning surface, effectively shutting 
out the air and thus extinguishing the fire. The tests demon- 
strated that the foam has no deleterious effects on the fuel. It 
remains unchanged on the surface of liquids for comparatively 
long periods; on water, for example, the loss in twenty minutes 
is only 8 per cent., and on benzine, 28 per cent. As to its effi- 
ciency in extinguishing fires, two typical examples of the tests 
may be quoted. A fierce blaze in a tank of benzine 40.35 square 
feet in area and 20 inches deep, was extinguished in 78 seconds. 
In another case, with a larger expenditure of chemicals, only 13 
seconds were required to quench a fire in another tank 6.56 feet 
in diameter and 8.5 feet deep. 
F. Tonporr, S.J. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The Reverend Alexander J. Burrowes, S.J., recently head of 
Loyola University, Chicago, has assumed the presidency of St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, in succession to Reverend John P. 
Frieden, S.J., whose sudden death early in December was chron- 
icled in America. The new executive has a distinguished record 
among the Jesuits of the Missouri Province, Following his 
earlier studies at the Christian Brothers’ College, St. Louis, and 
at Niagara University, he studied Philosophy and Theology at 
Woodstock, Maryland, where he was ordained by Cardinal Gib- 
bons, in 1886. Since that date he has filled important posts in 
his province; in 1892-1893 Father Burrowes was Secretary to 
the Reverend Provincial; from 1893-1897 he was President of 
St. Xavier College, Cincinnati; in 1901 he was called to preside 
over Marquette College, Milwaukee, remaining there until 1908, 
when he became President of St. Ignatius College, Chicago. This 
post he now relinquishes to take over the direction of the chief 
educational institution controlled by the Jesuits in the Middle 
West. Father Burrowes brings to his new charge fair promise 
that the splendid reputation achieved by the University under. 
his predecessor will be worthily sustained. He is an eager stu- 
dent of educational problems, and an executive of marked ability. 
Within the last ten years he has had the unique distinction of 
planning and establishing two universities, Marquette of Mil- 
waukee and Loyola of Chicago, having, under his administration, 
opened successful professional schools in law, engineering and 
medicine. 


“Among the charitable associations which have helped us in 
the past in our missionary labors,” says Father Biehler, S.J., in 
the Zambesi Missions Record, “the most prominent and perse- 
vering in supporting us is undoubtedly the Society of St. Peter 
Claver. The devotedness of its members in their labors on be- 
half of the natives of England’s African colonies is perhaps not 
sufficiently recognized by people in England. 

“This Society was founded in 1894, in Austria, by the Countess 
Ledéchowska, with the object of finding means to help mission 
work among the blacks in Africa. In 1902 it became a Re- 
ligious Congregation, and its members have all the privileges of, 
Religious with three vows. Although the usual spiritual exer- 
cises of Religious are their first duty, yet the greater part of the 
day is spent in such devout works as will help in the great work 
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of converting the blacks. The members of this Society are 
either Sodales or lay-Sisters. The former must be educated, 
that they may be capable of undertaking the intellectual work 
necessary for the end of the Society, whilst the latter do the 
manual work helping the former according to their ability. 

The object of the Society, as I have said, is to get alms and 
help for the missions among the blacks. They have publications 
‘in eight languages, publications which they write, print and pub- 
lish themselves, They have meetings, they give lectures, theat- 
rical representations, etc., to awake among the people an interest 
in the African Missions. This great work of the Society of St. 
Peter Claver is almost unknown in England; there is conse- 
quently a dearth of English novices, who are sorely needed to 
help in the Society's English publications, The centre of the 
whole body is now in Rome, and all communications should be 
addressed to the Countess Ledéchowska, via dell’ Olmata, 16, 
Rome. 

“The novitiate is in Salzburg, Austria. Zealous souls unable 
to go to foreign countries have in this vocation a great oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps in such self-sacrificing work they will bring 
about the salvation of more souls than they could have won to 
God had they themselves gone to foreign lands. And the work 
may be all the more meritorious from the absence of the con- 
solation which encourages the missionary at the sight of the 
progress of his work. This life of devotion should appeal more 
especially to young ladies in England, since the work is done for 
abandoned souls in English colonies. 

“May these few words, an expression of gratitude from the 
members of the Zambesi Mission, move sorhe generous young 
souls to help and even to join the Society of St. Peter Claver.” 


The laymen’s retreat movement is meeting with gratifying 
success in the Middle West. To meet the growing demand 
‘among the laity, Rev. Adolph J. Kuhlman, S.J., who is in charge 
of the work at Mt. St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas, an- 
nounces that six retreats will be held there during the coming 
summer, Three of these gatherings of laymen for the spiritual 
exercises will take place in July, and three in August, the dates 
advertised being July 6, July 13, July 20, and August 3, August 16, 
August 17. Each retreat lasts three days—Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday being the days chosen. Any layman is welcome; and 
while the exercises are primarily intended for Catholics, non- 
Catholics are not excluded. Serious purpose and readiness to 
follow the prescribed order of exercises are the only conditions 
of admittance. 


The Catholic Federation movement in Australia took shape 
at the inaugural meeting in the Cathedral Hall, Melbourne, De- 
cember 12, 1911. The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: : 

“That this meeting of Catholic citizens heartily approves of the 
formation of an Australian Catholic Federation, on the lines of 
similar organizations which have been so successful in England, 
America, Germany and other countries. 

“That the draft constitution and rules as submitted to this 
meeting be approved of, and that a provisional committee be ap- 
pointed to carry on the work of the federation pending the for- 
mation of .the various councils. 

“That steps be taken to form Parish Councils throughout the 
State, and that the cordial cooperation of the clergy be heartily 
invited in the formation of these bodies in the general work of 
the Federation.” 

Politics are carefully excluded from the constitution of the 
Catholic Australian Federation except when they touch religion. 
It matters not what brand of politics a Federationist advocates. 
He may be a Freetrader or a Protectionist, a Liberal, a Laborite, 
or a Conservative; the Federation asks every member to be a 


Catholic all the time, to stand for the Christian life of the na- 
tion; for the proper observance of Sunday; for the Christian 
education of youth, for the repression of intemperance, for the 
sanctity and indissolubility of marriage; for the safeguarding of 
the Christian home; for the spread of Catholic newspapers and 
literature; and for the supression of indecent and infidel litera- 
ture. Moreover the Federation is prepared to cooperate with all 
citizens, and with all civic and social agencies, which work for 
truth and virtue. Membership is open to all Catholics, men and 
women, and the dues are fixed at two shillings a year. The Fed- 
eration will embrace a Central Council, Diocesan Councils, and 
Parish Councils, the latter being the foundations or which the 
organization will rest. 


In private audience, Mgr. Prior, Judge of the Rota, presented 
to the Holy Father, for the Vatican Library, the only complete 
edition in the Western world of the Buddhist Scriptures of Tibet. 
The donor is Mr. George Paulling. The gift is a valuable addi- 
tion to the treasures of the Vatican Library, where it will be put 
at the service of students of Oriental philosophies and religions. 
A detailed description of the work, which consists of 100 volumes 
or more, is given in Rome for January 20th. The only other 
copy of this eighteenth century edition outside of Tibet is in the 
possession of the Dowager Empress of China. The value of the 
work is greatly enhanced now that Tibet has once more cut her- 
self off from the outer world, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
CARDINAL FALCONIO’S RESIDENCE. 


To the Editor of America: : 

I am very grateful to you for sending me America, and I am 
much pleased to see that you still keep up the same tone of work 
which has distinguished the review in the past. I am confident 
that you can in this way accomplish an incalculable amount of 
good for religion in America. May I not ask you to change the 
address to No. 17 Piazza Cavour, where I am now living in Rome. 
I would be thankful to you if you would also put a note in 
America to this effect, so that it may be taken account of by your 
correspondents and subscribers who may desire to communicate 
with me, , 

With best wishes, I remain 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
KD. Carp, Farconto. 
Rome, Jan. 28, 1912. 


INSTRUCTIONS FoR Dear Mutes. 


To the Editor of America: = 

In your article on Deaf Mutes, in your issue of this date, you 
say among other things: “In State institutions for the deaf the 
doctrines of Protestantism and infidelity seem to form a part of 
the daily instruction.” This is not true of the South Dakota 
School for Deaf Mutes, located at Sioux Falls: At present 
there are twenty-three Catholic mutes receiving instructions 
there, and they are under the spiritual guidance of Rev. W. V. 
Nolan, pastor of the pro-Cathedral. Father Nolan is one of that 
type of priests who is “always on the job,” and late in life mas- 
tered the sign language in order that he could look after the 
spiritual welfare of the children in the State school. Some time 
ago one of the expert teachers from the school—a non-Catholic— 
stood just below the pulpit and translated the bishop’s confirma- 
tion sermon for the benefit of the mutes in the class. 

So you will see that even out here in the “wild and wooley” we 
are not so far behind on the deaf mute problem, 
J. J. Frrzcerap. 
Sioux Falls, N. D., Feb. 3, 1912. 
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Heart Sanitarium! 


F OR eo Cunt, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 
Surpassed results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 
ne Stomach troubles. No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 
taken. A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
conditions, Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander Gymna- 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. Gaited 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 
track connected by tunnel with bath department. 17-acre park. 


b A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services te the patients. 
WRITE SISTER SUPERIOR FOR BOOKLET x. MILWAUKEE, WIS 


Steed a all 


PILGRIMAGES 


a0 TOURS 


1912 


Feb. 20—To Rome and Lourdes, with SECTION for the HOLY 
LAND; EASTER WEEK in JE2® USALEM 
April #2 To ROME and LOURDES and 
July 3) GRAND TOUR of EUROPE 
All parties honored by having Rt. R v. Bishops for Spiritual Directors and are assured of an Audience with the Holy Father 


WRITE FOR DETAILS, TESTIMONIALS, ETC. 
McGRANE’S CATHOLIC 1 OURS, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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O’BEIRNE BROTHERS 


Outfitters to Schools, Institutions and 
Hospitals for everything in CHINA, 
GLASSWARE, Cutlery, Cooking 
Utensils and Sundries used in the 
dining room and Kitchen. 


PACKED 
a IN TIN, 
| GLASS AND 


PACKAGE CARTON 


Your inspection is invited or our rep- 
resentative will call upon request 


317-319 West 42d Street 
Tel. 1177 Bryant New York City 
One block West from Broadway and Times Sq. Subway 


IT’S: ALL CODFISH 


Without Adulteration or Preservative 
Ready for the Table in 10 Minutes 
No Soaking Required 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
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ONLY 75 CENTS EACH, POSTPAID 
Keep every number of AMERICA in a handsome ADJUSTABLE BINDER 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83rd Street, New York 


|REFRIGERATOR 
|SATISFACTION 


ass For either the smallest or the largest users of re- 
‘| frigerators the McCray always gives the right kind 
| of service and satisfaction. Every particle of food 
- taken from the McCray comes out cold, fresh, un- 
, tainted and really better than when you put it in. 


McCRAY 
REFRIGERATORS 


embody all the up-to-date ideas in scientific refrigeration. The McCray patented con- 
struction means that there is no stagnant air, but a clear, cold current circulating through- 
out the food chambers all the time. All odors carried off in the melting ice. Easy to 
clean. Sanitary linings of Opal glass, enamel, porcelain or odorless white wood—no 
zinc. All McCrays can be arranged to ice from the outside, avoiding the inconvience and 
muss of the iceman tramping through the kitchen. 

A big list of Catholic institutions use built-in McCrays and find them the greatest con- 
venience and comfort besides big savers of ice. No matter whether you are just build- 
ing, or have built, send us a floor plan with dimensions and we will design a refrigerator 
to suit your needs, furnishing blue prints without cost. 


Write for catalog No. 49 to-day 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


354 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. New York Branch, 231 West 42d Street 


MENEELY BELL co 


Y, NY. AND 
177 BROADWAY,NY.CITY. 


a 
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WE CLAIM TO BE THE ONLY REALLY CATHOLIC 
TOURIST COMPANY IN THE UNITED STATES 


EUROPE AND THE HOLY LAND 
THE GRAND TOURS 


For Those Who Want To Travel Right. 


April 12, to the Holy Land, 53 Days 
May 6, 64 Days In Europe. 
Combined: 117 Days of Travel for $1259. 


The Combined Tour is Limited in| 
Numbers. 


A CHALLENGE 


No tour of Europe ever used 
such first-class Hotels for a 
continuous Tour, EXCEPT 
OUR TOURS. 


A Full Educational 
Tour without Rush or 
Waste of Time. 

DO NOT DELAY 


AN AUDIENCE WITH THE HOLY FATHER 


The Holy Land at the best time of the year. Gurope 
in its loveliest dress at the time we are there. 


THE GRAND SUMMER TOUR | 
July 3rd, 63 Days, $560.50 


Write for the itineraries. 
personally directed by 
MR. FRANK A. GROSS 
302 Ellicott Square BUFFALO, N. Y. 
REFERENCES GIVEN AND REQUIRED 


Parties are 


This is the Interstate Tours Club of Members of 
, the KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS § 


THERE ARE TWO REASONS 


Why we send our Daus’ tn pro 
ZN Tip Top Duplicator on ten days’ 
pleats trial. Birst--It proves OUR con- 
Ay, — = fidence in the machine. SECOND 
Eo ROI By personal use you can posi 

Ne Sats YY 

CaN fas’ 

face which can be used over and 
100 copies from pen-written and 50 copies from type- 
written original. Complete Duplicator, cap size, (prints 8 3-4x13 
inches). Take advantage of our trial offer. Price $5.00 
Felix G. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Building, 111 John St.,New York 


DOW’S SPIRAL SLIDE 
E ESCAPE 


machine contains roll of ‘*Dausco”” 
Absolutely safe. 


over again. 


Pleases everybody. 
Many hundreds in 

use from Boston 
to San Francis- 
co. 


Step escapes are 
antiquated and 
dangerous, 


More people are 
killed and crip- 
pled annually on 
step escapes than 
are burned in the 


buildings. 


COVERED WITH 


: a é 8 PATENTS 
Dow Wire & Iron Works 
Louisville (Incorporated) Kentucky  , 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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“PIONEER PRIESTS OF NORTH AMERICA” 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, SJ: 


VOLUME I 
Among the Iroquois 


His Eminence, Cardinal Farley, says: 

“Will fill a want often felt by so 
many of the clergy and laity who love 
to learn everything about the genesis 
of the Church in our State.” 


VOLUME II 
Among the Hurons 


Current Literature says: 


“Father Campbell does not confine 
himself to perfunctory narrative. He 
tells with vivid pen of reckless risks, 
hair-breadth escapes, captures, and in- 


credible sufferings, each following an- 


VOLUME III 
Among the Algonquins 


N.Y. Evening Sun: 

“Altogether it is a splendid volume 
that Father Campbell has produced. 
To those of the same faith as the pio- 
neer priests whose lives it relates, it 
should prove no less edifying than ab- 
sorbing, But even to those of other 
persuasion, ‘Among the Algonquins’ 


His Eminence, Cardinal Falconio, says: 


“From it our people will learn how 
to appreciate the great work done by 
those noble and saintly pioneers.” 


838 Pages 27 Illustrations 


Price $1.60 202 xi 


480 Pages 


other in quick succession. . 
men, and a host of others, counted it a 
privilege to die for their faith.” 


Price $2.00 so? extra 


offers an opportunity for serious and 
interesting reading, where solid his- 
torical worth is matched by charm of 
style and vigor of conception.” 


.. These 


336 Pages 22 Illustrations 


Price $2.00 202 xt 


24 Illustrations 


MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY, Religious of the Sacred Heart, 1809—I886 


With an Introduction by the REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.]. 


440 Pages. 16 Illustrations. 


Price, $2.00. By mail, 20 cents extra 


“A book sure to do good and sure to give pleasure.”—The Ave Maria. 
“A book of special religious interest."—N. Y. World. 


PILGRIM WALKS IN ROME 


Turrp Epition ENLARGED, 


A Guide to the Holy Places and Vicinity 
By P. J. CHANDLERY, S.J. 


There are eighty illustrations. The book contains now 
504 pages, twenty of which are given to an exhaustive index. 
A map of the city of Rome and plans of the old St. Peter’s 
and of the present basilica are very valuable to the tourist. 
Press-work, paper, binding, illustrations, are all that can be 
desired. The book must become the classical guide-book 
for Rome, and those who may never have the good fortune 
to visit the holy city should learn to make pilgrimages to its 
temples and shrines by the aid of “Pilgrim Walks.” 


$1.25 Prepaid 


ISAAC JOGUES 


Discoverer of Lake George 
By the Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


Aside from its Historical value it presents a vivid 
pen picture of a saintly and heroic missionary, with 


all the stirring setting of early pioneer days. 
55 PAGES 9 ILLUSTRATIONS 


EDITION DE LUXE 


Full flexible green cowhide, stamped with gold, gilt 
top, deckled edge. 


$1.10 Prepaid 


Tee eee 


BOUND VOLUMES OF AMERICA 


In an attractive and durable binding. Complete set: Volumes I, II, III, IV, V—prepaid...... $14.00 
Single volumes, prepaid, $3.00. 
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Real Estate Loans on Catholic Properties 


MADE BY 


- MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


Catholic Bishop of Chicago, 
Sisters of St. Mary, 
Redemptorist Fathers, 
Sisters of Incarnate Word, 


Chicago, Illinois. 

Kansas City, Missouri. 

Kansas City, Missouri. 

Amarillo and San Antonio, Texas. 


St. Thomas’ Theological Seminary, Denver, Colorado. 
Knights of Columbus, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Columbus College, Chamberlain, S. Dak. 
Guaranteed by St. Viator’s Normal Institute, Chicago, Illinois, 
‘Retreat of Passionist Fathers, St. Louis, Missouri. 
St. Anne’s Widows’ Home, Lying-in Hospital 
and Foundling Asylum, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Right Reverend Theophile Meerschaert, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Bishop of Oklahoma, 
St. Vincent’s Infirmary, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
St. Vincent’s College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


We have also made loans on the following properties of which we have for sale a limited amount of 


First Mortgage $500 Real Estate Serial Notes 


Right Reverend John B. Morris, 


Bishop of Little Rock, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Right Rev. P. J. Muldoon, 
Bishop of Rockford, Rockford, [linois. 


St. Teresa’s Academy, 
Academy of Sisters of St. Joseph of St. Louis, 


Missouri, St. Louis and Kansas City, Missouri. 
Pioneer Educational Society, 

(Jesuit Order), Spokane, Washington. 
Society of Sisters of Holy Names of Jesus and Portland, Oregon. 

Mary, 
Loretto Literary and Benevolent Institution, St. Louis, Denver and Loretto, Kentucky. 
Sisters of Humility of Mary, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


In each of the above loans the moral obligation ‘is of the highest, and with the additional high grade 
real estate security of a value double, and in some cases treble the amount of the loan, these Real Estate 
Serial Notes secured by first mortgage furnish an attractive investment of superior merit. They combine 
safety of principal to an unusual degree and a satis factory rate of interest. 


: Fighth and Locust Streets 
PRAT REPARTMENT Mercantile Trust Company ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Capital and Surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 


FESTUS J. WADE, President. dials MOBERLY. Real Estate Loan Officer. 


: Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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The Catholic 


ind 


A periodical published on the eighth and twenty-second of the month. 
Each number contains an article of permanent value, entire or in part, on some question of the day, 


given in popular style. 


These articles are taken from the best sources, and the rule of selection is: one at a time and the best 
to be had, so that subscribers may keep each number for frequent reading and reference. 


LATEST ISSUES 
1912 


1. THE NAME “ROMAN CATHOLIC.” 
Hersert TuHurston, S.J. 


No. . MORAL TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
Ricut Rev. J. C. Heprey, O.S.B. 


1911 


2. THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 


8. SOME CAUSES OF THE PORTUGUESE REVOLU- 
TION. 


4, 5. SPAIN AS SHE IS. Catholic Herald of India. 


7. CONDEMNATION OF MODERNISM. 
Rr. Rev. B. J. Kerrey. 


8. ONE HUNDRED BEST CATHOLIC BOOKS. 


Nos. 9,10. THE CHILD IN THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. 
Rr. Rev. Dr. Creary. 


Nos. 11, 12. CARDINAL GIBBONS’ JUBILEE. 


Nos. 13, 14. PROTESTS OF PIUS X AND BISHOPS OF POR- 
TUGAL, 


15. THE TRUTH ABOUT THE “ENCYCLOPZEDIA BRI- 
TANNICA.” T. J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


16. THE CATHOEIC. PRESS. E. Spriiang, S.J. 


17. ENGLISH ECONOMISTS AND CATHOLIC ETHICS. 
MicHaEt Mauer, §.J. 


18. CATHOLICISM AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


19. THE EARLY CHURCH AND COMMUNISM. 
Joun Ricxasy, S.J. 


. 20, 21. SCOTLAND IN PENAL DAYS. 
Rr. Rev. Assot Gasquet, O.S.B. 
22. CHILDREN’S EARLY AND FREQUENT COM- 
MUNION. JoserH Husstetn, S.J. 


. 28, 24. THE SACRED COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. 
HEnry J. Swirt, S.J. 


SOME OTHER IMPORTANT NUMBERS 


THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS (No. 22, 1903). Rr. REV. 
BisHop Lupnen. Toun GERARD. S.J.. S. M. Branpi, S.J. 


STATISTICS OF THE LEADING RELIGIOUS DENOMINA- 
TIONS (Nos. 3, 4, 1904). H. A. Krosg, S.J. 


WHO STARTED THE SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE? (No. 8, 1905). 
THE FRENCH SEPARATION BILL.. TEXT (No. 1, 1906). 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION (No. 13, 1906). if TE 


THE DELUSION OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE (No. 24, 1906). 
G-aJs CAMPBELE, S.Jic 


LEGAL OPINIONS ON THE FRENCH SPOLIATION (No. 1 
1907). 


’ 


PLAIN WORDS ON SOCIALISM. I (No. 9, 1908). C. C. Devas. 
M.A. 


ae AFTER FIFTY YEARS (No. 8, 1909). G. Bonettt, 


SOCIALISTS AND CATHOLICS (No, 21, 1909). Errenne Lamy, 


WHAT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH STANDS FOR (Nos. 22, 23, 
1909). Hts EMINENCE CARDINAL O’CONNELL. 


THE FRENCH BISHOPS AND THE EDUCATION PROBLEM 
(No. 1, 1910). CHAMBRUN. 


ST. CHARLES BORROMEO ENCYCLICAL (Nos. 14, 15, 1910). 


> 


THE PASTOR AND EDUCATION (No. 16, 1910). 
HOLY COMMUNION FOR CHILDREN (No. 17, 1910). 


PIUS X ON RECENT MANIFESTATIONS OF MODERNISM 
(Nos. 20, 21, 1910). 


REMOVAL OF PARISH PRIESTS (No. 22, 1910). 


For other subjects see catalogue published with each issue 
FORTNIGHTLY (24 numbers) $1.00 PER YEAR ‘ 


Single numbers 
Double numbers 10 “ 


5 cents each, $4.00 per hundred 
6 7.00 6é (79 
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LIQUID FOOD 


hose requiring a tonic and nutri- 
tive agent will get gratifying re- 
sults from 


ANHEUSER Buscy, 


ah Nutvune 


a consentrated FOOD TONIC ofre- 


cognized merit. Only the choicest 
Barley-Malt and selected Saazar 
(Bohemian) hops are used, and the 
finished product contains all the 
soluble substances of these two 
materials. 


Pronounced by U.S. Revenue Depart- 


ment a Pure Malt Product and 
NOT an alcoholic beverage 


SOLD BY 
All Druggists and Grocers 


ANHEUSER - BUSCH 


St. Louis, Mo. 


DENTISTRY 


Loose teeth tightened by a new process; teeth 
without plates. Extracting avoided. High-class 
and up-to-date dentistry in all branches at reason 
able prices. 


DRS. BURKE & BURKE 
DENTISTS 


1947 BROADWAY AND 65TH S77. 
€6th St. Subway, L station and all surface cars 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS 


Especially adapted for use in Colleges and 
Schools 
‘Send for our Circular as to how we will save 
you 50 per cent. on supplies 


SNELLING & SON South, sooklgn, Ne Y 


uth Brooklyn, 
Purveyors to U.S 


jarouy 
Photographer 


256 Fifth Ave., New York 


Faverably known to the Clergy and Laity for many years 


Memorial and Congratulatory Addresses 


ee OG Book Plates 
1s AMEStROLLINSON @ 
203 BROADWAY: NEW YORK ff 
RESOLUTIONS ENGROSSED 


TELECHONE FOR REPRESENTATIVE 
comma 190% = 


Coats of Arms 


Diplomas 


General Designing 


Marriage Certificates Illuminated by Hand 


tHe TRUTH ABOUT 
By Rev. 


“THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA” 
T. J. Campsett, S.J. 


Single Numbers 5 cts. each, $4.00 per hundred 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83d Street, 


New York, N. Y. 


“ARROW CAN” 
Trade-Mark Registered U. S. Patent Offie® 


32 For ASHES and GARBAGE 
: Made in Six Sizes 
Has no rivets to pull out, 


THE 


linked hoops to pull off, or 

thin bottom to rust out. 
Reinforced—Galvanized 

For full particulars and prices write to 


The Arrow Can Co. 


35 Warren St., New York 
PRESSED METAL SPECIALTIES 


Please urite 


YOU CAN GET 


Stained Glass Effects 
on Ordinary Windows 


Suitable for Residence 
Churches and Schools 


Special Ecclesiastical Designs 


Write To-day for Booklet 6 
Kis WM. B. QUAILE, 752 Broadway, New York 


to “Ade, heeiicare and Arann n AMERICA. 


wth GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION WINES 


European Tour $475." 


Personally Conducted by a Lady 
thoroughly familiar with foreign travel 


PARTY LIMITED 
Sailing from New York July via Mediterranean 
Returning via England September 
REFERENCES EXCHANGED 
For itinerary and further particulars address 


MISS A. V. CARRIGAN 
236 East 60th Street New York, N. Y- 


INSTITUTION 


LINEN 
of all kinds, also Sheets and Pillow 
Cases, Blankets, Bed Spreads, etc., ete. 


WRITE for SAMPLES and PRICES 


H.W. BAKER LINEN CO. .."worrt s 


41 WORTH ST. 
importers and Manufacturers NEW YORK CITY 


ALTAR 


From the Jesuit Fathers 
Novitiate Vineyards at 
LOS GATOS, CAL. 

“MALVOISIE,”’ a light dry wine 


perfectly matured. 
$1.00 per Gal. $4,00 per Doz. 
“NOVITIATE,” a generous wine, 
somewhat sweet—will keep ia wood. 
$1.50 per Gal. $5.25 per Doz. 


Depot and Sole Agency 
P. A. MAHONY BARNSTON TEA CO. 
Barclay St., New York 


4 Treas. 6 ’ 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


Georgetown University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Directory for Oatalognes or Information 
Graduates and gel Haba 


The College seiieald 
The Registrar, 37th & O Sts., N. W. 


The School of Medicine 
The Dean, 920 H St., N. W. 


The Training School for Nurses | 
Georgetown University Hospital 


The School of Dentistry 
The Dean, 920 H St., N, W. 


The School of Law 
The Dean, 506 E. St., N. W. 


The Astronomical Observatory | 
| The Director, Georgetown University 


Rey. A. J. Donlon, S.J., President 
RRR TR ee 


College of St. Catherine, 5t,?s"- 


Minn. 
A Catholic College for Girls. 


Accredited by the Minnesota State Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction and by several prominent 
Universities. 

Seventy Acre Campus. Fireproof Buildings. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN THESE DEPARTMENTS. 
THe COoLLeciaTE, leading to the degree of Bach- 


elor of Arts. THE ACADEMIC oR COLLEGE PREPAR- 
ATORY. Music AND PAINTING 


in their various 


branches. Domestic Art, HovusrnHorp ScIENCE 
and Cooxine. Year Book Forwarded on Applica- 
tion, Address: THE SECRETARY. 


Academy of St. Joseph 
In-the- Pines 
BRENTWOOD, RN. Y, 


A Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
Affiliated with the State University 


PROSPECTUS EXPLAINS THE TERMS, ETC. 


College & Academy of the IncarnateWord 
ALAMO HEIGHTS, SAN ANTONIO TEXAS 
For the Higher Education of Young Ladies 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
of the Incarnate Word 


COLLEGE—Four, years’ course, degrees B.A, & B.L. 

ACADEMY—Three years’ High School course. 

COMMERCIAL—Three years’ course, 

PREPARATORY DEPT.—Eight years, equivalent 
te primary schools. 


Studios of Music and other Fine Arts 
Ideal location for students whose health de- 
mands climatic advantages. Building new and 
theroughly equipped. Steam heating. Electric light. 
For illustrated catalog address, SUPERIORESS. 


990 O +8012 O20 19019022 @e2Orr O11 Orr Or-O-r Or $609 OoeSer@er@ecQerQere 


Convent of the Holy Child! 


DELAWARE COUNTY. PA. 
SHARON HILL, "15 Minutes from Philadelphra 


CADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Highest English Course. French, Draw- 
ing, Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- 
tion for foreign travel. As the numbers are 
Hmited, special care can be given to the wf 


mation of character and training of each child. 
Address Mother Superior 


i DeeDorSreSeeSreGeo G++ O19 OeoO-+ Oe 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
In | situated in the romantic Valley of the 

Wissahickon. Degrees conferred. , 
Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and Ele 
mentary Departments. Very special advantages 
in Music and Art. The piano student possesses 
superior opportunities in the use of the Virgil 
Clavier Method pursued throughout the course. 
The Art Studio is admirably equipped, and eve: 
attention is given to the study of Art, bo 
in theory and practice. Gymnasium pertece. 
SS equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis, basket bal, 
7 bemmaal & fencing, etc. 


For illustrated catalogue address MOTHER SUPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOLY CROSS 
COLLEGE U 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 
‘ South Orange, New Jersey 


Largest Catholic College in America {\§ ~ 
Extensive grounds and_ exceedingly COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL 


healthy location. New buildings, large 
Bayley Hall for Students 


WORCESTER 
MASS. 


Seton Hall College 


gymnasium, indoor running track, hot and j 
cold baths, modern conveniences. Easily 
reached on main line from Albany or New 


York to Boston via Springfield. Board, 

tuition, washing and mending, use of of Grammar Course 
gymnasium, library and reading room, ~ 

physical instruction and medical attend- FOR CATALOGUE ADDRES8S8S 


Furnished room and 
Send for catalogue to 
PREFECT OF STUDIES. 


ance, $260 a year. 
attendance extra. 


Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres. 


Founded 1830 Chartered 1836 


SPRING HILL COLLEGE 


Spring Hill, Mobile Co., Ala. 


Climate—Most Agreeable. 


Conveniences—Most Modern. 
Curriculum—Most Thorough 


Write for Catalogue to F. X. Twellmeyer, S.J., President. 


Georgetown 


Visitation Convent 
A boarding and day School for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls 

Delightfully Situated on Georgetown Heights 
WASHINGTON, BD. C. 
Founded in 1799 Address Sister Directress 


St. Joseph College 
Bardstown, Ky. 


CONDUCTED BY XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Preparatory, Academic, Commercial and 
Collegiate Courses. 


A Catholic home-like institution for boys and 
young men. Send for prospectus. 


$999 B ee B+ O+ +O O12 Os 2B 9 Wes Oe Os1 Oe O22 +9 O19 O 11 Gs Os2O 0 O22 O r+ Os1 Orr Oee O22 Ory 


3 : 
9. |BOARDING COLLEGE ¢ 

4 St. Mary s Under the Jesuit Fathers 

College Two Courses of Study: é 


St. Marys, Kansas Classical and Commercial 


IMMACULATA 
SEMINARY 


Mount Marian, Washington, D. C. 
Select School for Girls. Situated in the Suburbe 
Classical, Literary and Special Courses. 
Two-Year Course for High School Graduates, 


Music and Art. _Abundant outdoor exercise, 
Sightseeing with experienced Chaperons. 


For Year Book address, Sister Secretary 


ST. MARY: WOODS 


wae COLLEGE 


or Young Women. 7lst Year 
4 Years. Degrees, B.A., B.S., Ph.B. 


Academic — College Preparatory—and 
Grammar _ Departments. Elective 
Courses. Conservatory of Music, Vo- 
cal and Instrumental. Art Studies, 
Natatorium, Gymnasium, Bowling, 

etc. Out-of-Door Sports, Horse- 


O° OO 


For Catalogue, send to 


Rey. Atoysius A. Breen, S.J., President 
fo @ oe @ ee @eo Ore Oe GeO os Ose Geo Gee Gor Goo Gers Oes Gor Gor @eo See Gor Ooo Wer Serer Ose Ger Ges: 
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The Time To Advertise Is 
ALL THE TIME 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 
ADVERTISE HERE 


For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
59 East 83d Street, New York City 


toarding & FORT LE? 


Bay School HOLY ANGELS New Jersey 


) Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame 


Location beautiful, healthy and convenient. 
New Buildings, large gymnasium. 


; back Riding, Boating, Archery, 
DEPARTMENTS: Academic, course of | ae. . For Bulletins, Ad- 
four years; Commercial, course of two years, "Oo Sister Secretary, Box 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 


Grammar and Sr Departments separate. Vigo County 
’ 


Special advantages in Music and Art. | 
For Yrar Boox Appress SECRETARY. 


Indiana, 


y TRUER EN eS 


Please write to Aduwertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 
On Hudson 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 


Location Unsurpassed for Convenience, Healthfulnmess and Beauty 
One-half Hour from Grand Central Station 
PROFESSORS OF DISTINCTION 


EQUIPMENT OF THE BEST 


COLLEGE—Four years’ course leading to the Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY—Required for entrance two years of college work 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


ACADEMY MOUNT SAINT VINCENT ON HUDSON 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
One Hundred Best Catholic Books 


CATHOLIC MIND No. 8 


A useful little pamphlet for classes in English literature 
5 cts. each. $4.00 per hundred 


THE AMERICA PRESS °° 24ST 834 STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


TRACTS 


Mind, are now being reprinted and published in one volume. 
to those who are interested in the great issue of the day. 
of others will find the volume extremely valuable. 


CONTENTS 


(Encyclical “Rerum Novarum” of Leo XIII.) 


CHRISTIAN LABoR UNIONS IN GERMANY. 


wows 


THE AMERICA PRES 


DPOILOPE,, 


NOW READY 
FOR THE 


IMPORTANT PAPERS ON 


=@) OO FA, Tita 


Various articles on Socialism, which from time to time since 1903 have appeared in The Catholic 
The compilation will be of special service 
Those who are engaged in the instruction 


HELEN AUGUSTA HAYES 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


64 East 34th St., New York City 


Private Summer Tour to Europe 


St. Mary's Qolleae § Alcademy 


MONROE, MICHIGAN 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 

(CONDUCTED by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart. Beeo- 

tifully located between Detroit and Toledo. A high standard 
maintained for sixty-five years in Culture, Education and Discipline. 
Courses inelude Collegiate, Academic and Preparatory. r 
attention given to Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Sciesee 
University affiliation, Separate department for little girls. 


For illustrated prospectus apply to Mother Superieg 


DRAKES 


BOOKKEEPING, SHORTHAND, 
TYPEWRITING. 

154 Nassau Street, New York 
Tribune Building Near Brooklyn Bridge 
EARLY NIGHT SCHOOL—Instruction gives 

ANY 2 hours, from 5 p.m. to 9 p. m. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION ONLY. 

Positions guaranteed. Call, write for catalogue. 


TIMES 


1 ConpiITION oF LABOR. 6 CATHOLICS IN THE SoctaAL MOVEMENT. 


Right Rev. Mgr. H. Parkinson, D.D 


at . T. J. Campbell, S.J. 7 SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY..Rev. Dr. John F. Hogan 
pee Nein Ce : eae 8 Tue Socratist MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


estions Actuelles A. J. O’Connor. 
AGES OCUAWIS Maer terior tories ee a Me S.. Derae MA. 9 Tue Moratiry oF ENGLisH SocraLisM....J. J. Welch 
5 PLAtn Worps ON SOCIALISM....... C. S. Devas, M.A. 10 Some Ways AND MEANS OF SoctaL STuDY. 


Leslie A. St. L. Toke 


- 280 Pages—Price 50 Cents—Postage 10 Cents Extra 


59 East 83d Street 
NEW YORK 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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Height of Crucifix 32 inches ; Candlesticks, 36 inches. 


Crucifix and Candlesticks 


Made for CHURCH OF IMMACULATE HEART, Chester, Pa. 


hase of any ecclesiastical works and 
The correctne 1 beaut f design, the absolute perfection of material From those contemplating the pure 
and finish, Mehich, ohavanverire 74 work give a permanency to the produc- desiring the very best obtainable. we would invite correspondence or ane 
tions of this Company, greatly enhancing their value. priv ilege of sending a representa itive, 

5th Avenue and 36th Street, NEW YORK 


3 HED 1881 
CABLE ADDRESS: “SIBBEL”’ ESTABLIS 


HE illustration is a reproduction of No. IV of a 

set of Stations of the Cross modeled especially for 
small Chapels-Convents, Mission Churches and pri- 
vate Chapels. 


The size is 13 by 21 inches 


N OTWITHSTANDING their moderate cost eas 

models are finished with the same care that for 
the past 30 years has made our work the standard of 
ecclesiastical sculpture. 


We invite Correspondence, or better still, a visit 
to our Studio 


e “a 
Copyright, Joseph Sibbel Studio 


JOSEPH SIBBEL STUDIO 


Ecclesiastical Sculpture ::: 214 East 26th Street, New York 


STATUES, STATIONS OF THE CROSS AND FRAMES, GROUPS, ALTO-RELIEVOS, 
ALTARS, SHRINES, BAPTISMAL FONTS, MEMORIAL TABLETS, ETC. 


ay Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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Mee HOL TG EN EW-OF“PHE- WEEK 


e 


Vel. VI, No. 20 


(Price 10 Cents) 


FEBRUARY 24, 1912 


($3.00 a year) 


CHRONICLE 


Mr. , Taft's _Lincoln. Day Speech—Secretary 
Knox’s Mission—Crisis Feared in Mexico—In- 
dicted As _ Dynamiters—Mexico—Canada—Great 
Britain — Ireland — France— Italy—Rome—Por- 
tugal—Spain—Germany—Austria—China 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 457-460 


A “Period of Repose’ for the Public Schools— ' 


Hoisting the Red Flag—Critic Called to Task— 
Notes 470-474 


LITERATURE 


The Recantation of the Maid—Practical Hand- 
book for the Study of the Bible—The Moral and 


Whole No. 150 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 
Justification for the Holding of Private Property 
478-479 
ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Conference of Polish Catholics—Fourth Euchar- 
istic Congress in India—Catholic Missionaries in 
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CHRONICLE 


Mr. Taft’s Lincoln Day Speech—The speech of 
President Taft before the Republican Club of New York 
was confined mainly to an exposition of the entire his- 
tory of the Republican party as an exemplification of 
the spirit of true conservative progress. He reviewed 
the policies of the past, stating that the party had always 
stood for any advance that did not hamper the country’s 
business integrity through revolutionary tactics, and ex- 
pressing his determination to stand to the end for such 
progress, and no other. In reference to the arguments 
of most Democrats in favor of a return to their party 
he declared “there is nothing definite in what is said; 
nothing definite promised, only general denunciations 
and general promises.” He said that it was his belief 
that the Republicans would triumph next November at 
the polls, and made it plain that he had little sympathy 
with those of his own political faith who called them- 
selves progressives, but “are political emotionalists or 
meurotics’. For the first, time Mr:-Taft teok an ag- 
gressive attitude in exposition of the purposes and record 

of his administration. 


Secretary Knox’s Mission—The President has de- 
cided to send the Secretary of State upon a special mes- 
sage to the [Latin-American republics bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean. Mr. Root’s journey 
to the capitals of South America, during President 
Roosevelt’s administration, gave the Government of the 
United States a more intimate knowledge of the affairs 
of the South American republics and was productive of 
a better understanding and closer trade relations between 
A like happy result_is 
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those countries and our own. 


anticipated from the visit of Mr. Knox. In view of the 
approaching completion of the Panama Canal, the crea- 
tion of mutual confidence on the part of the Central 
American republics and the United States is a diplomatic 


problem of vital importance. 


Crisis Feared in Mexico.—In order to anticipate any 
possible anti-American demonstrations in Mexico grow- 
ing out of sensational reports that the United States has 
already decided to send an army into Mexico to restore 
peace, and that troops are already under way for that 
purpose, the Secretary of State has sent a note to the 
repudiating these reports as 
that there is no intention 
government to interfere 


Mexican. government 
“foolish stories” and declaring 
on the part of the American 
with Mexico’s internal affairs. 
however, are far from satisfactory, and American con- 
suls in that country believe that a crisis is fast approach- 
ing. Disturbances have broken out anew in a number 
of States, and Mexico appears at present to be largely 
at the mercy of armed marauders, who are rapidly or- 
ganizing and moving through the country, raiding and 
looting. The present state of things is feared to be more 
serious, as far as. American interests are concerned, than 
at any time during the Madero revolution, 


Conditions in Mexico, 


Indicted As Dynamiters—In the most sweeping 
action of the kind ever taken by the United State gov- 
ernmeat, forty-nine out of fifty-four labor men indicted by 
the Federal grand jury in Indianapolis were, on the 
same day, February 14, and within a few hours placed 
under arrest as a result of the prolonged investigation 
into the dynamite explosions throughout the country, 


which culminated in the one for which the \IcNamara 
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brothers were convicted and sentenced at Los Angeles. 
Among those taken into custody were practically the entire 
<official staff of the International Association of Bridge 
-and Structural Ironworkers, including the chief officers, 
amembers of the executive board, and about twenty 
-actual and former business agents. These include Frank 
M. Ryan, the president; John T. Butler, the first vice- 
president, and Herbert S. Hockin, the second vice- 
president and successor of J. J. McNamara as secretary- 
treasurer. All of the defendants are named in each, of 
the fifty-two indictments, in which they are accused of 
aiding and abetting in the series of over one hundred 
“explosions, which in the course of six years destroyed 
more than one hundred lives and millions of dollars 
worth of property. Fourteen of those indicted were re- 
«quired to furnish $10,000 bonds each, and forty $5,000 
each for their appearance in the United States District 
‘Court at Indianapolis, on March 12, to plead to the in- 
«dictments. No evidence, it was declared by the Depart- 
anent of Justice, had been secured against officials of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Mexico.—The long heralded conference of Manuel 
Ugarte, the poet from Argentina, took place in the 
“Teatro Mexicano. Many were utiable to obtain ad- 
mittance. He called on all good Latin Americans to 
sink their local differences and thus to imitate the United 
States, which, in his opinion, had sinister designs on all 
Latin America. He was wildly applauded. A few 
“days later a newspaper in the capital informed President 
Madero that he ought to reorganize his cabinet, for it was 
incompetent, and that he ought to dismiss his kinsmen 
from the high offices which they held. It added in a 
“scarehead that if he was not disposed to adopt the sug- 
gested course of action he ought to resign. Shortly 
after the refusal of the United States government to 
permit the passage of Mexican troops across American 
territory, some American regulars set out from EI Paso, 
‘Texas, on a short trolley ride, which brought them within 
Mexican jurisdiction. In a moment this offence to the 
mational dignity was resented, and Mexican citizens 
‘seized their weapons. The American lieutenant re- 
“sponsible for the foolish move will be court martialed. 
The official assurance of the Washington Govern- 
wment that it does not contemplate intervention and has 
wo aim but the protection of American citizens and their 
property has robbed Mexican newspapers of much 
copy; for they ‘have been ringing the changes on the 
Yankee peril." As all Mexico is in a ferment, it is im- 
possible to foretell what steps may be needed to protect 
the enormous American investments in the country. 
F-x-President Diaz, who is at present in Toulon, France, 
expresses a melancholy satisfaction at the tribulations 
of Madero, but hopes peace may soon return to the 
country. Report has it that Francisco L. de la Barra 
is to be recalled from Europe and admitted to the 
cabinet. 


Canada.—The Senate, in which the Liberal majority 
is very large, has begun to attack the Government. It 
asks for a commission to enquire into the amount of 
money lost to the Dominion by the rejection of recipro- 
city. Senator Macdonald, one of the fathers of con- 
federation, who has represented British Columbia since 
it entered the Dominion more than forty years ago, asked 
that the enquiry should include both sides of the ac- 
count, the profit gained, as well as the loss incurred. To 
force the Government’s hand, Liberal Senators are in- 
troducing a bill to repeal Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Naval 
Act. The separate school question is coming up again 
in Manitoba. To this Province is to be annexed a part 
of the Northwestern Territory, and opponents of the 
separate schools maintain that in it there is no right to 
such schools. Their argument is futile, from now esse 
to non posse. Catholics, on the contrary, show that 
whether stich schools exist or not, which is merely a 
matter of population, where there are few children there 
can be no fully organized schools, the law constituting 
the territory provides for them distinctly. 


Great Britain.—Parliament reopened on February 14. 
The King’s speech promised the Home Rule Bill, the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill and the Manhood Suffrage 
Bill. The Unionists moved as an amendment to the ad- 
dress that such changes should not be made while the 
legislative power is incomplete, and therefore ‘the Gov- 
ernment should take up first the reform’ of the House 
of Lords.——Viscount Haldane has returned from Ger- 
many whither he went at the Emperor’s invitation to 
discuss the means of reaching a better feeling between 
the two nations. He says that his interviews were very 
satisfactory; but the Emperor’s speech at the opening 
of the Reichstag and Winston Churchill’s at Glasgow, 
both foreshadowing naval expansion, hardly help the 
cause of peace. Sir Edward Grey has been made a 
Knight of the Garter. Usually this honor is not con- 
ferred on one of lower rank than an earl, and it has 
not been given to a commoner since Sir Robert Walpole 
received it. Such an extraordinary honor seems to imply 
perfect satisfaction with Sir Edward’s conduct of ‘foreign 
affairs. The labor situation is unchanged. It has 
become impossible to chronicle the monotonous succes- 
sion of the patching up of strikes and the breaking out 
of new ones. There seems but little probability of avert- 
ing the coal strike ordered for March 1. The 
machinery of the Lion, which developed such remark- 
able speed on her trials, has been found defective. Tt is 
expected that the remedying of the defects will increase 
the cruiser’s speed. Lord Lister, the famous surgeon, 
who discovered antiseptic surgery, is dead in his eighty- 
fifth year. Speaking in London, Mr. Campbell, M.P., 
denounced the Pope’s motu proprio on the subject of 
compelling ecclesiastics to appear before secular tribunals. 
He said this is a new act of aggression which excom- 


| municates any Catholic law officer of the Crown who 
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puts the law in motion against ecclesiastics. If such per- 
sons are really subject to excommunication it comes from 
legislation much older than the motu proprio, which is 
to settte a doubt as to whether private persons come 
under the censure. As a matter of fact it does not touch 
England at all, where such privileges of ecclesiastics 
have long been lost by disuse. This is a specimen of 
the ignorant railing against the Holy See which Prot- 
estant fanatics are indulging in, 


Treland.—At the annual meeting of the National 
Directory of the United Irish League, held in Dublin, 
February 8, it was resolved that only “ full self-govern- 
ment in all purely Irish affairs’ would prove a final 
settlement. “The attempt to satisfy the Irish people by 
half measures was proved impossible by the rejection of 
the Irish Councils Bill of 1906.” The object of the 
League was “to obtain full National self-government,” 
and they had reason to believe that the Bill about to be 
introduced will secure it. The Land Bill of 1909, though 
shorn of its most valuable provisions by the House of 
Lords, had proved of immense benefit to the congested 
districts and to the evicted tenants, of whom 3,000, five- 
sixths of the whole number, had their holdings restored. 
The tenant purchasers now number 250,000, represent- 
ing two-thirds of all the land of Ireland. There are 
about 150,000 holdings still unpurchased. Over 50,000 
cottages for agricultural laborers have been erected, and 
the rent for these and the acre or half acre adjoining 
averages a shilling a week. The Clancy Act is doing 
similar service for the housing of town workers. The 
League also claimed credit, with the Irish Party, for the 
University Education and Irish Insurance Acts, and for 
advantageous service to home industries and the Irish 
language. A tribute was paid to the late Cardinal 
Moran, ‘one of the glories of our Race.’ The resolu- 
tions did not touch the details of Home Rule finance, 
but. Mr. Dolan, a member of the Directory, said “the 
Government cannot fail to understand that the senti- 
ment of the Irish people and their sense of the material 
interests of the country require that the Customs and 
Excise, as well as the rest of our internal affairs, should 
be put in our own hands.”——The Irish Party, meeting 
in Dublin, reelected Mr. Redmond chairman, and pre- 
‘sented him with a motor car, “the best that money could 
buy,” in token of sympathy on his recent accident and 
of congratulation on his recovery. It was resolved, in 
view of the expenses of the final Home Rule campaign 
and the lavish expenditure on the other side, that each 
member of the Party should subscribe $250 from his 
parliamentary salary to the National Fund. Resolutions 
of sorrow were adopted at the deaths of Cardinal 
Moran, Mr. Jordan and Col. Nolan, former colleagues, 
and of Mr. Labouchere, “who was always a strong sup- 
porter of Home Rule and a sincere friend of Ireland.” 


France.—The growth of crime continues to alarm the 
country, but the ruling powers refuse to admit that it 


is in consequence of the growth of irreligion. Enor- 
mous sums are being spent on new ships and aeroplanes. 
These war preparations coincide with the visit of Vis- 
count Haldane to Germany, which is regarded by the 
French press as being in the interests of peace-———On: 
February 16 the Chamber of Deputies adopted the most: 
bitterly contested clause of what is popularly called the: 
“R. P.” or Proportional Representation. This clause- 
provides that each department shall constitute an elec- 
toral division. As with us, the representation is to be 
in proportion to the number of votes. 


Italy.—According to a letter from Tripoli, which has- 
escaped the censor, Italy is making no headway in the 
war and is having the greatest difficulty in holding the 
narrow fringe of territory it has occupied. The cavalry 
arm is crippled by the loss of thousands of horses. Ap— 
peals, it is said, have been made to the Arabs to sur-— 
render. These appeals have descended from aeroplanes. 
and assure the Arabs that no harm will come to them: 
and that the past will be forgotten. The different po- 
litical and religious chiefs will be acknowledged by the 
Italian Government and will be paid for their services. 
——lIt is reported that it is impossible to secure a ma- 
jority in the Parliament to vote the annexation of Tri-- 
poli and Cyrenaica, and that in consequence its assem- 
bling has been indefinitely put off. A contrary vote: 
would, of course, upset the Ministry. In that case- 
stipulations would have to be made with Turkey on the: 
basis of leaving to the Sultan the suzerainty of the: 
country. 


Rome.— Mer. Duchesne, whose book “L’Histoire An-- 
cienne de l’Eglise’’ has been put on the Index, has sent. 
in his submission. He deprecates any efforts on the part 
of his followers to create any tumult about it. As was: 
to be expected, the London Spectator denounces the con- 
demnation as “a deplorable example of the intolerance 
and inconsistency which characterize the policy of the: 
Vatican at this time.” By direction of the Most 
Eminent Cardinal Secretary of State to his Holiness,. 
the old-time “Gerarchia Cattolica” has been converted 
into an official publication under the title of “Annuario. 
Pontifico per l’anno 1912.” From its pages we learm - 
that there are in the Church 1,754 archiepiscopal and” 
episcopal titles, eleven apostolic delegations, 155 vicariates. 
apostolic and sixty-eight prefectures apostolic. There 
are also eighteen archabbots and abbots, one archpriest,. 
one prior, and five prelates who exercise jurisdiction or 
functions without depending on the diocesan authority. 
The number of religious Orders and Congregations of 
men recognized by the Church reaches one hundted and! 


sixteen. 


Portugal.—‘The men who yesterday preached revolu- 
tion and love for the laborer show themselves practically 
as mean as their predecessors. The laboring class is: 
now more oppressed than in the time of the monarchy, 
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which never treated the people so pitilessly, which never 
closed their assembly halls. This is done now against 
the people who, as the authorities admit, set up the re- 
public.” Thus a Lisbon newspaper speaks of the Gov- 
ernment. A daughter of Bernardino Machado re- 
cently contracted marriage with a certain professor. 
The presence of Machado at the church services at- 
tracted the attention of the public, for he was the author 
of the Separation Law. 


The Government has seized 
the records of all the parishes in Lisbon. 


Spain.—The laboring classes, who live from hand to 
mouth, have suffered extremely from the floods. The 
Archbishop of Seville has taken it upon himself to pro- 
vide daily rations for three thousand sufferers. 
Alcalde of Madrid has published an order against cruelty 
to animals. It forbids the use of goads and other iron 
instruments in driving them, and all excessive beating. 
Small domestic animals, birds and birds’ nests are also 
protected by the order. The consignees of the 
steamer Delhi sent a letter of thanks and a pecuniary 


‘teward to the Spanish soldiers who guarded the treasure . 


salved from the wreck. The money was returned with 
thanks. Some French soldiers are in jail at Tangier for 
having appropriated some silver ingots which formed a 
part of the ship’s cargo. 


Germany.—The election of the Centrist, Dr. Spahn, 
to the presidency of the Reichstag and his subsequent 
resignation, sanctioned by his party, with the express 
reason assigned that he would not serve with a Socialist, 
caused an intense sensation throughout Germany and 
threw into complete confusion the entire National Liberal 
camp. Prince Schénaich-Carolath, the National Liberal 
who had contested with Dr. Spahn, withdrew his candid- 
acy, while Dr, Pasche, who had been elected second vice- 
president by the Liberals, resigned from office. At the 
close of a stormy session the party declared that it 
would not submit candidates for the new elections. The 
leaders of the National Liberals are at odds among 
themselves; Basserman, however, has again been 
chosen as head of the party. Its members are clamor- 
ing on all sides for a national convention to save their 
organization from complete disruption. It has been 
playing into the hands of Socialism to its own bitter cost. 
On February 13 the Socialist first Vice-President 
Scheideman presided over the session of the Reichstag, 
in consequence of the resignation of Dr. Spahn. It was 
the first time in the history of the empire that a Socialist 
occupied this position. On February 14 the new 
elections took place, at which the Centrists and Con- 
servatives cast blank ballots. The Progressive Kaempf 
was therefore chosen as president, and another Pro- 
gressive, Henry Dove, was elected in place of the 
National Liberal. Outside of the Socialist Party, the 
Progressives are the extreme radicals and rationalists of 
the German Empire. A complete re-election of offi- 
cials for the Reichstag will occur within the course of a 


hes 


month. The present offices are held only temporarily, 
but the preliminary ballotings are very significant, in as 
far as they reveal the existing political situation. In 
Bavaria, the Prince Regent Luitpold has ratified the 
new ministry submitted by the Centrist leader, von 
Hertling. The latter has consented to act as President 
of the Diet——Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) will have 
the next Catholic Day, which is to take place from 
August 11 to 17. Great satisfaction is expressed in 
political circles at the agreement between Germany and 
the United States concerning the situation in China. Ac- 
cording to the Berlin correspondent this ‘is due to the 
initiative of Germany, which found a ready response in 
America.——J. Pierpont Morgan has made a donation 
of fifty thousand dollars to his Alma Mater, the Georg 
August University of Gottingen. The object of the gift is 
to enable the University to maintain its reputation as pos- 
sessing the best equipped library of English and American 
literature in Continental Europe. Géttingen had already 
been chosen by the Prussian Government as the uni- 
versity centre of English literature 


Austria.—At Prague the Czech and Croatian students 
held a demonstration against the Governments of Vienna 
and Budapest. Count von Aehrenthal, the Minister of 
Foreign affairs for Austria-Hungary, and Count Heder- 
vary, the Ministerial President for Hungary, were pub- 
licly burned in effigy. The police upon their arrival were 
greeted with a shower of stones. A volly of blank car- 
tridges and a liberal use of the official club dispersed the 
gathering. Count von Aehrenthal, who had suffered 
for a length ‘of time from a serious illness, died on 
Feb. 17. His successor is Count Berchtold. 


China.—The revolution has triumphed. The abdica- 
tion of the throne of China by the Manchu dynasty was 
proclaimed in an imperial edict on Feb. 12. Another 
edict declared that the throne accepted the republic, 
while a third approved all the conditions agreed upon 
by Premier Yuan Shi-Kai and the Republicans. “The 
majority of the people are in favor of a republic,” read 
the little Emperor’s decree. “From the preference of 
the people’s hearts the will of heaven is discernible. 
How could we oppose the desires of millions for the 
glory of one family.” Pu-Yi will retain his title, will 
receive a large pension annually and a summer palace 
outside Peking as his residence. On Feb. 13 a inani- 
festo was issued by Yuan Shi-Kai, in which the 
premier assumed the title of “the fully empowered or- 
ganizer of the republic,’ and Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, the 
president of the Nanking republic, then resigned his 
office in favor of Yuan Shi-Kai. The National As- 
sembly at Nanking that unanimously elected Yuan Shi- 
Kai President of the new republic, accepted Dr, Sun's 
resignation on condition that both he and his cabinet 
hold office until.the Prime Minister is inaugurated. The 
Assembly paid the retiring President a 
tribute. 
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' QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Cardinal Newman* 


The “Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman,” by Wil- 
frid Ward, the advanced sheets of which have been sent 
us by the American publishers, presents us with a por- 
trait of one of the most fascinating and picturesque, 
and at the same time one of the most perplexing, per- 
sonalities of the nineteenth century. 

The dreamy, girlish, hypersensitive, and curiously su- 
perstitious boy, who, even in his unformed years, doubt- 
ed the reality of the material universe, and was subse- 
quently, under the promptings of a Calvinist minister, 
convinced, or thought he was, of his lasting conversion 
and his election to eternal glory ; who was the self-consti- 
tuted admonitor of his admiring family, and, though 
sombre and severe in his manners, was, at the same time, 
keenly alive to the brighter aspects of life; who in his 
young manhood was made a Fellow of Oriel and the 
leader of a movement which fairly shook the Established 
Church to its foundations, immediately afterwards ap- 
pearing as the accredited and eagerly accepted champion 
of the Catholic Faith in all English-speaking countries, 
and the most conspicuous factor of the progress of the 
Church in his native land; who throughout his whole 
life had no other message to mankind but of things of 
the spirit, yet whose sermons and discourses and con- 
troversies and poems and stories, because of the exquisite 
perfection of their language, are ranked by universal ac- 
claim among the classics of English literature ; who was 
ever a high-souled, single-minded servant of God, about 
whose doctrine there has been considerable discussion, 
but of whose piety, sincerity, and desire and determina- 
tion to be absolutely, and at all times, strictly and con- 
sistently orthodox there never has been for a moment 
any doubt; who has evoked an enthusiastic and en- 
during and almost unparalleled admiration and love, 
not only in the hearts of those who knew him in- 
timately, but in those also who have lingered with 
delight over his many writings; who for what he 
has done in the Church will always be remembered as 
the scarred warrior of many a_ battle into which he 
leaped regardless of himself when the interests of the 
Church were imperilled, and upon whose head, bent and 
whitened with years of toil and combat, there finally de- 
scended the splendors of the Cardinalate to dispel the 
shadows that he fancied had gathered around him, while 
the whole world united in approving the merited honor ; 
such a man is indeed from the beginning to the end of 
his life a fascinating personality, whose memory will al- 
ways be a source of pride and wonder and delight. 


*The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman. By Wilfrid 
Ward. 2 Vols. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


It may be questioned whether the prevalent fashion of 
constructing a biography by publishing every scrap of 
a man’s private correspondence or repeating every utter- 
ance that his friends may imagine they remember is the 
proper way to make a perfect human portrait. A glance, 
a smile, the surroundings, the occasion may give quite a 
different color to a word from that which it will appear 
to convey when spread out in cold type. The public will 
look at it from a different angle and in a different light. 
Eves if the facts be true, the biographer may be in 
error as to what is or what is not to be admitted. In 
the present instance not a few readers will be inclined 
to think that there are some things in this otherwise un- 
usually excellent biography which it would have been 
better to have left unsaid, although, on the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Ward has given in this 
interesting Life a valuable contribution to history. 

It will probably surprise many to find so much senti- 
ment or sensitiveness or sentimentality in the great Car- 
dinal. Similar weaknesses, however, are ascribed to 
epic heroes. But it is unusual, we think, for an English- 
man to be so often overcome by his feelings, or to be 
so effusive in manifesting them as was habitual with the 
distinguished subject of this Life. Kissing the furniture 
as he was leaving Littlemore, embracing the trees, put- 
ting some of their leaves in his bosom, and, in his very 
old age, lying all night at the side of the corpse of his 
dead friend Ambrose St. John to give vent to his grief, 
besides many other instances that might be adduced, re- 
veal a decidedly feminine element in his character, and 
may explain his annoyance at supposed neglect; his de- 
spondency in defeat; his quickness to arrive at conclu- 
sions, before he had fully reasoned out the subject he 
was studying, and possibly also the perfectly true, but 
alarmingly frequent contradictory statements that one 
meets with in his writings. They were the utterances 
of moods and impressions, outpourings of the man of the 
moment, and not of the entire individual. Ward tells 
us that “the simple and literal reader” may be perplexed 
by them. Of that there can be no doubt, but possibly 
the puzzle may be partially solved by the fact that he 
was a poet, and that his artistic temperament prompted 
him to polish and refine and elaborate his words into the 
most delicate and evanescent shades of meaning until 
the average perception failed to grasp the distinction. 
Thus, for instance, when he accepted the honor of the 
Cardinalate his friends thought he had bluntly refused 
it, with the result that his apparent discourtesy became a 
public scandal. On one important occasion he absolutely 
forgot that he had described the Infallibilists as “an 
insolent and arrogant faction.” He even denied it in 
the newspapers, and then afterwards found it interlined 
in his letter. Finally, some of his theological utterances 
may possibly be traced to what his biographer calls his 
“disdain for the trammels of technical phraseology’ — 
which is, of course, a questionable attitude of mind in 
theological matters. 
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The admiration and applause which he had won at 
Oxford had, unconsciously to himself, developed in his 
soul what bishop Ullathorne warned him was intellectual 
But Newman was uncenvinced, and was sure the 
As a matter of fact, how- 


pride. 
Bishop did net know him. 
ever, it is somewhat disconcerting to see how conscious 
he was of his great gifts. He was surprised to find 
Perrone explaining “Doctrinal Development” in Rome, 
though he might have found something about it in Sua- 
rez. Perrone’s conciliation of Faith and Reason, he 
also notes with pleasure, coincided with his own views. 
But what is most amazing is that he was eager to open 
a school of divinity almost immediately after his con- 
version. He was quite unaware of the temerity of such 
a proceeding. However, he had no desire to dispute 
the dogmas of the Church. His reverence for them was 
too profound; his acceptance too complete; but he often 
spoke of the joy which the old schoolmen of the thir- 
teenth century had in discussing the great undefined 
questions that lay beyond the borderland of dogma. He 
would have liked to have been one of those great debaters. 
That yearning may explain many things in connection 
with the controversies in which he participated at the 
time of the Vatican Council. 

It is to be regretted that Newman never had the op- 
portunity of practising perfect religious obedience. 
While a minister in the Church of England he was a 
leader whose guidance every one instinctively followed. 
When he became a Catholic he was appointed Superior 
of the Oratory, and his word was law till the end of 
his life. It is quite intelligible, therefore, that when 
‘chosen by the hierarchy to carry out certain works, like 
the establishment of the Catholic University, or the 
founding of a school at Oxford, he resented all di- 
rection, and arrogated to himself absolute independ- 
ence in the management of the undertaking. Hence the 
chagrin and complaints that he permitted himself to in- 
dulge in. They are regrettable, but intelligible. There 
was a gap in his religious formation. As a matter of 
fact, however, he was treated with the greatest courtesy 
by the hierarchy, as he himself testifies, and was entrust- 
ed with the greatest undertakings and accorded the high- 
est honors, though there were at times many reasons 
why his superiors might have withheld these distinctions. 
His fits of fretfulness and irritation, however, were not 
so much because he regarded these supposed slights to 
be reflections upon himself personally, but rather be- 
cause he fancied they might affect his friends outside 
of the Church and prevent their conversion. He was 
always thinking of them; perhaps too intensely so. Un- 
fortunately, the report of his complainings got abroad, 
with the result that his old friends began to say that he 
was dissatisfied with the step he had taken, but was too 
proud to turn back. In one respect it was fortunate, for 
the rumor aroused his indignation, and he immediately 
sent a letter to the Globe which forever settled the ques- 
tion. 


“T have not had,” he said, “one moment’s wavering of 
trust in the Catholic Church ever since I was received 
into her fold. I hold, and ever have held, that her 
Sovereign Pontiff is the centre of unity and the Vicar 
of Christ, and I have ever had and still have an un- 
clouded faith in her creed in all its articles; a supreme 
satisfaction in her worship, discipline and teaching, and 
an eager longing and hope against hope that the many 
dear friends whom I have left in Protestantism may be 
partakers of my happiness. 

“This being my state of mind, to add, as I hereby go 
on to do, that I have no intention, and never had any 
intention of leaving the Catholic Church and becoming 
a Protestant, would be superfluous, except that Protes- 
tants are always on the lookout for some loophole or 
evasion in a Catholic’s statement of fact. Therefore, in 
order to give them full satisfaction if I can, I do hereby 
profess ‘ex animo, with an absolute internal consent 
and assent, that Protestantism is the dreariest of pos- 
sible religions; that the thought of the Anglican service 
makes me shiver, and the thought of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles makes me shudder. Return to the Church of Eng- 
land! No! ‘The net is broken and we are delivered.’ 
I should be a consummate fool (to use a mild term) if, in 
my old age, I left the land flowing with milk and honey 
for the city of confusion and the house of bondage.” 

In this answer we shall probably find the psychology 
of Newman’s whole career. In the beginning he gave to. 
the Church of England all the homage of his mind and 
all the love of his heart. To strengthen its position and 
to increase its glory was the exclusive and absorbing 
purpose of his life. When to his dismay he discovered 
that the Church of his love was only a religious body 
in schism and rebellion, he fled from it in terror, though 
his heart was breaking. When the grace of God opened 
his eyes and he saw where the True Church was, to her 
he gave without stint or limitation his absolute alle- 
giance and assent. Whatever she defined he accepted 
and adhered to and gloried in without qualification or 
reservation. It was only when there was question of 
something that was not yet defined, or something which 
was to be defined, that he became nervous and,agitated 
and troubled. But that nervousness and agitation and 
trouble, exaggerated, no doubt, sprung solely from his 
intense love of the Church, and his eager and excessively 
solicitous insistency and endeavor to remove the slight- 
est suspicion from the minds of those outside that she 
was not the divinely constituted guardian of the teach- 
ings of Christ. But when once Peter had spoken there 
was nothing in his heart except feelings of the deepest 
love and loyalty, along with the profoundest sense of 
gratitude at finding himself lifted up in the strong, pro- 
tecting and loving arms of Mother Church into a greater 
effulgence of that “Kindly Light” which through all his 
eventful career he had most faithfully and fearlessly 
followed. é 
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Pure Food Law for the Press 


Whatever answer one might be prompted to give to 


the venerable academic question as to whether or not the 


pen is mightier than the sword, there can be very little 
doubt that at times the pen is much dirtier than the 
sword. The uniform of blue and gold which goes all 
lovely into battle may, returning all rags and scorched 
and clotted with gore, be still a very much cleaner thing 
than many a daily newspaper. 

During the past summer a shadow was thrown upon 
a fair name by a leading morning journal of a great 
metropolis. A tale, worked up with journalistic skill, 
had been sent in as “news.” It was put in the middle 
of the first page, and the black headings were chosen to 
catch the attention of anyone who might glance casually 
at the paper. There were heart breakings amongst the 
members of the family in the great metropolis, which 
was the birthplace of the distant one whose name was 
‘clouded. , 

Now, the whole story was a lie. It was made up for 
money. It was sent to be purchased and printed where 
it would be a “sensation.” It was printed imprudently 
and unjustly on the solitary testimony of the manuscript 
which had come a night’s journey, and which had given 
tothe events described its own local coloring to further 
‘the deceit. And all through the details of the fiction the 
victim of this mercenary mendacity was living in a very 
quiet home, a thousand miles away. The lie, of course, 
‘came out. It was acknowledged to be such in the next 
issue of the paper. But the acknowledgement was not 
given the prominence and gorgeous setting that were put 
‘at the service of the false accusation’ It was relegated 
to a place that is not turned to by perhaps one in a score 
of those who see the black-heads on the face of the 
‘paper. 

One would be inclined to ask whether there might not 
be a wider interpretation of the law that is supposed to 
‘be to the citizen some assurance of “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Certainly, a man’s reputation 
enters very largely into his life, his liberty and his hap- 
piness. There are those who count the good name as 
more in life than home or money. Home may be gone 
and money, too. The last earthly credit left to them 
may, be the credit of their honor. But they would not 
give this up to have back the days of affluence. 

There is a pure food law to protect a man against the 
stomach ache. There might be an equivalent protection 
against the greater ill, especially as coming unjustly from 
a public licensed cause. If somebody gets a pain from 
a can of tainted meat, the thunders of Congress are set 
rolling over the head of the responsible offender. All 
that is necessary is that the case be duly brought to 
official notice, and the supreme power of the United 
States of North America is evoked to seek out and 
punish the delinquent, and the whole public pays the cost 
of all the apparatus of law. 3ut if a man reviles you in 
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a public licensed journal you cannot get redress without 
the local law’s delay and a promise to fee the attorney. 
If the calumny had been hermetically sealed in a bottle 
or a can you might have some chance. But, as it hap- 
pens to be spread out over the first page of a morning 
paper there is no public official cognizance. It is too 
open. It does not enter into the natural object of the 
detective instinct which prompts to the search for secret 
and hidden things. If the real poison on the page could 
be classified with the possible poison in crates and cans 
and bottles of concoctions, and if, by public official ini- 
tiative, the rigors of the same law should be visited upon 
all offenders, there would be created a more general 
sense of security. 

One may not even sell flour for mustard—to the pos- 
sible benefit of the customer; and everything that he 
does sell, in a package, must have the true table of con- ~ 
tents and the analytical index pasted on the outside. 
What an advantage it would be to have the grains and 
quarter-grains of reliability attached to each output of 
the printing press! And there are ways and ways of 
injuring a good name. To this effect it is not necessary 
to call a man a liar, a murderer, a thief. In fact, when 
the charge is direct there is, at least a chance of partial 
correction, if one has the time and the money to seek as 
a luxury what ought to be a primary, social right. But 
there are turns of indirect narration by which the pub- 
licist can shield himself, and leave his victims under sys- 
picion from which they have no means of escape. The 
expressions, “It is said,” “It is supposed,” “Some think,” 
“There is a suspicion,’ can blacken a character with a 
stain that is never rubbed out. The suspicion of 
murder fastened upon one who may be fully as innocent 
of it as is the poor fellow who received the dollar and a 
quarter for providing the “news.” 

Mr. Henry Watterson addressing the members of the 
National Press Club in the city of Washington, on 
November 17, 1909, in the course of his speech, said: 


“Pretending to be the especial defenders of 
liberty, we are becoming the invaders of private 
right. No household seems any longer safe against 
intrusion. Our reporters are being turned into 
detectives. As surely as this is not checked we shall 
erow to be the objects of fear and hatred, instead 
of trust and respect. Some one ought to organize 
an intelligent and definite movement towards the 
bettering of what has reached alarming proportions. 

“I say this in your interest, as well as the interest 
of the public and the profession, for I am sure that 
you are gentlemen and want to be considered so, 
whereas the work you are often set to do is the re- 
verse of gentlemanly. It subjects you to aversion 
and contempt—brings you and a high and mighty 
calling into disrepute—by confusing the functions 
of the newspaper with those of the police and the 
scavenger.” 


We call to mind that, about sixteen years ago, at a 
banquet of journalists, the most distinguished amongst 
them, touching on the subject of misrepresentation, ven- 
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tured the opinion that it was hardly worth anyone’s while 
to bring the newspapers into court for libel, since people 
did not take them seriously. There is no more objective 
reason now than there was then to take them seriously. 
Nevertheless there exists now, as there did then, the sub- 
jective impulse to put more trust in the printed page than 
the printed page may sometimes merit. It is not mere 
credulity. It is the working of an inborn trust, the 
working of the faith that one man puts in the word of 
another. It is the activity of a native instinct which is 
a necessary postulate of social life. If no man believed 
another there would be an end to the civil order, to the 
amenities of life, to the commercial and economic status. 
W. PoLanp, s.J. 


Socialism and Christian Marriage 


Thomas Kirkup in his book, “An Inquiry into So- 
cialism,” informs us that “it is still by many believed 
that Socialism tends to subvert the family and the Chris- 
tian ideal of marriage.” “Some of the leading Socialist 
writers,” he admits, “have indeed enunciated theories at 
variance with these institutions. But it should be re- 
membered,” he says, “that such opinions are not pecu- 
liar to Socialism, and that they have been most strenu- 
ously opposed within the Socialist schools.” “As a the- 
ory of economic organization,” he concludes, “we can- 
not see that Socialism can have any special teaching ad- 
verse to marriage and the family.” And Professor 
Richard Ely in his book, “Outlines of Economics,”’ main- 
tains that “a number of questions having no connection 
with Socialism have been, even by Socialists, not infre- 
quently associated with it. Infidelity and free ‘love may 
be mentioned.” But “of course,” he says, “these have 
nothing to do with Socialism.” 

Now, what are we to think of this? Is it true that 
“Socialism as a theory of economic organization has no 
special teaching adverse to marriage and the family”? 
Most assuredly it is not true. The present marriage 
system, Socialists tell us, is based on the general supposi- 
tion of the economic dependence of woman on the man, 
and the consequent necessity for his making provision 
for her, which she can legally enforce. This basis would 
disappear with the advent of social economic freedom, 
and no binding contract would be necessary between the 
parties as regards livelihood; while property in children 
would cease to exist, and every infant would be born 
into full citizenship. Thus a new development of the 
family would take place, an association terminable at the 
need of either party. 

Engels, in his “Origin of the Family” (pages 91 and 
99), says: “Three great obstacles block the path of re- 
form, private property, religion and the present form of 
marriage. With the transformation of the means 
of production into collective Property the monogamic 
marriage ceases to be the common unit of society. The 
private household changes to a social industry. The care 


and education of the children become a public matter. 
Society cares equally for all children, legal and ille Cl if 
In other words, marriage is no more recognize | by 


law; parental care and responsibilities are wholly abro- 
gated if the individual so elects, because the State in 


abolishing the present system of property assumes all 


those responsibilities. 


But here the doctrines of Socialism stand in flagrant 
contradiction to the teachings of the Church. Pope Leo, 
in his encyclical on the “Condition of Labor,” says: 
“Parental authority can be neither abolished nor ab- 
sorbed by the State; for it has the same source as hu- 


man life itself.” “The child belongs to the father,” and 


is, as it were, the continuation of the father’s person- 
ality; and, speaking strictly, the child takes its place in 
civil society not of its own right, but in its quality as a 
member of the family in which it is born. And fot the 
very reason that “the child belongs to the father,” it is, 
as St. Thomas of Aquin says, “before it attains the use 
of free-will,-under power and charge of its parents.” 
“The Socialists, therefore, in setting aside the parent 
and setting up a State supervision, act against. natural 
justice, and break into pieces the stability of the family.” 

But let us suppose that marriage were to continue as 
it is, the children surely would not be brought up at 
home. All are to work for the State, the women as well 
as the men. The mother, therefore, will not be able to 
devote her time to her young children, nor can she em- 
ploy any one else to look after them at home, since the 
State is to be the only employer. “Every child,” says 
Bebel, “that comes into the world, whether male or fe- 
male, is a welcome addition to society; for society be- 
holds in every child the continuation of itself and its 
own further development; it therefore perceives from 
the very outset the duty, according to its power, to pro- 
vide for the new-born child.” The children must, there- 
fore, be taken at the earliest possible age into the care 
of the State, and this is the Socialist ideal. All means of 
education and instruction, even clothing and food, will be 
supplied by the State. The Erfurt platform demands: 
“Secularization of the schools. Compulsory attendance 
at the public schools. Instruction, use of all méans of 
instruction, and board free of charge in all public ele- 
mentary schools and in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing for such pupils of both sexes as, On account of their 
talents, are judged fit for higher studies.” The Ameri- 
can Socialist Party platform adopted in Chicago, 1904, 
advocates “education of all children up to the age of 
eighteen years, and State and municipal aid for books, 
clothing, and food.” 

Thus the chief duty for the sake of which marriage 
has been instituted as an indissoluble union would cease 
to exist; for a lifelong union and cooperation on the 
part of parents are not required for the mere propaga- 
tion of childrens As Pope Leo has it in his encyclical 
on “Christian Marriage” : “By the command of Christ,” 
he says, “marriage looks not only to the propagation of 
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the human race, but to the bringing forth of children 
for the Church, fellow citizens with the saints, and the 
domestics of God; so that a people might be born and 
brought ‘up for the worship and religion of the true 
God and our Saviour, Jesus Christ.” Parents 
are bound to give all care and watchful thought to the 
education of their offspring and their virtuous bringing 
up: “Fathers, bring them up (that is, your children) in 
the discipline and correction of the Lord” (Eph. vi, 4). 
To the parent belongs the right to educate the child. 

From this we clearly see that the doctrine of the 
Church is very different from the teaching and demands 
of Socialism. The demands of Socialism, however, are 
quite logical. For if Socialism is to effect absolute equal- 
ity in the conditions of life it must, first of all, remove 
the universal source of inequality, namely, unequal edu- 
cation ; and this can be done only by making education a 
social concern. 

But Socialists do not stop here. According to their 
leaders, neither the State nor organized religion should 
have ought to do with control of the family or of the 
sexual relation. They would make love supreme. They 
would have it unfettered by any tie whatsoever. They 
argue that compulsory love is not love; that all mar- 
riage save from love is sin; that when love ends mar- 
riage ends. For this statement we have the important 
testimony of Bax, the renowned English Socialist and 
author. In his book, “Outlook from a New Standpoint,” 
pages 114 to 159, he says: “There are few points on 
which the advanced radicals and Socialists are more 
completely mn accord than their theoretical hostility to 
the modern legal monogamic marriage. The majority 
of them hold it, even at the present time and in the ex- 
isting state of society, to be an evil. To live in 
a state of unlegalized marriage defileth not a man, nor 
woman neither. Enforced monogamy and its 
correlative prostitution are the great historical antithesis 
of civilization. Socialism will strike at the root 
at once of compulsory Monogamy. Where the 
wish of the maintenance of the marriage relation re- 
mains, there is external compulsion unnecessary. Where 
it is. necessary, because the wish has disappeared, there 
it is undesirable. Now, a man may justly con- 
tend he is perfectly at liberty to join himself tempo- 
rarily or permanently with a woman. It would 
in no wise be immoral, provided it were done without 
hypocrisy.” 

Surely, if this is the doctrine of Socialism, and_no- 
body ‘can doubt it, then C. S. Devas is right when he 
says: “The sacred union of man and woman for mutual 
help, for educating and supporting their children, for 
providing for their future welfare, the sense of mutual 
responsibility and care, the true and healthy communism, 
that of the home, the countless cooperative associations 
which each family forms, the thousand ties of depend- 
ence that are occasion for the display of the best qual- 
ities of human nature—this realm of self-devotion and 
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self-sacrifice—all this becomes unmeaning and impos- 
sible where the Socialist State provides for the nourish- 
ment and education and technical training and material 
and moral outfit of each child. The moral office of 
parents is gone, the sacred enclosure of home is violated, 
the sacred words father, mother, sister, have been de- 
graded to a lower meaning, and the «1ext step is to re- 
duce the rearing of man under approved physicians and 
physiologists and the latest professors of eugenics, to 
the level of a prize-cattle farm. The Christian family 
and Collectivism are incompatible; their antagonism is 
so rooted that reconciliation is impossible.” 
H. J.Marceeme ss: 


From an Old Handbook 


“This work is not designed for the information of 
those who are conversant with the history of our coun- 
try in all its parts; (this class of community is com- 
paratively small;) but for those who cannot spare the 
time or expense of reading or procuring a full and com- 
plete history.” 

With this modest announcement of his claim to pa- 
tronage, the author of the “United States Book” (en- 
tered according to act of Congress in the year 1833) 
sets before the reader a large and varied assortment of 
information for the gratification of Yankee inquisitive- 
ness and desire to learn. Beginning with the voyages 
of the Cabots, he takes us at a brisk pace through four 
hundred pages to the capture of Black Hawk, “a famous 
Indian chief,’ on August 27, 1832. Some events are 
chronicled in a line: “1640. The general court of Mas- 
sachusetts prohibited the use of tobacco. 1647. Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts passed an act against the Jesu- 
its. 1649. The government of Massachusetts, with as- 
sistants, signed a declaration against men’s wearing long 
hair, as unscriptural.” But others, of greater general 
importance, receive ample mention. After detailing the 
treatment dealt out to the unfortunate Quakers by the 
stern New England religionists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the compiler appends a very sensible note, which 
might well be kept in view when we of the twentieth 
century study the times and customs of the past: “The 
principles of the Quakers were considered by the Col- 
onists not only as destructive to true religion, but also 
destructive to their civil government and hazarding their 
existence as a people.” 

Prefixed to the volume is a skilfully executed map of 
all the States then in the Union. Michigan, then con- 
sisting of only the lower peninsula, and Arkansas, soon 
to be admitted as a pair of States, are duly outlined and 
colored. Missouri is shown with its original boundaries, 
for the “Platte Purchase,” by which the State was en- 
larged by an area equal to Delaware and the provisions 
of the Missouri Compromise were evaded, was not an- 
nexed until 1837. Indian tribes are sprinkled liberally 
The “Potowatomees” wander at will 
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through Chicago’s vast suburbs and the Winnebagoes 
range from Lake Michigan to the “Ouisconsin” River, 
where it skirts the future Dog Prairie and tumbles into 
the Mississippi. 

Like all patriotic books of the time, the work includes 
the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution and 
amendments, and Washington’s Farewell Address. How 
many village “lyceums” have been electrified by sten- 
torian renditions of selections from that immortal mes- 
sage! In that simple and hearty age it shared the honors 
with “Sink or swim, survive or perish” and “Give me 
liberty or give me death!’ Nowadays, the elocutionist 
goes far afield (in more senses than one) in search of 
effective “material.” 

By an awkward occurrence, the only one of its kind 
in our national history, the Constitution and its amend- 
ments, as set forth in our patriot’s handbook, is mislead- 
ing and “unconstitutional, inasmuch as it gives an 
“amendment” which was never duly ratified, even though 
it was accepted as such and introduced into the official 
copy prepared for the wise men who attempted to direct, 
or to wreck, the fortunes of the republic while they 
represented the States and the people in Congress. It is 
an old story, so old as to have been well nigh forgotten, 
so there is at least a shadow of an excuse for repeat- 
ing it. , 

To our mind, it may be safely said that our country 
had no childhood, for it passed almost with a leap from 
the helplessness of infancy to the vigor, the enthusiasm, 
and the venturesomeness of buoyant youth. That sober- 
ness of judgment, that calculating spirit, proper to the 
full maturity of men or nations did not descend full- 
blown as a gift from Heaven upon the nascent republic, 
for it seems to be a part of the divine plan that nations, 
like men, should live and learn. Be that as it may, the 
silver jubilee of the Declaration of Independence marked 
a decided change in our national attitude. An inde- 
pendence which had begun as a beautiful theory had de- 
veloped into a strong reality, and had brought itself 
home to the hearts and minds of the people. It was but 
natural, therefore, that it should find some new expres- 
sion of itself in the national life. What form should it 
take? 

The political storms which had agitated Europe and 
had lashed the ocean into a frenzy had affected America 
only as gusts of wind might send ripples curling over 
the beach ; where American arms had been employed the 
result had been inspiring; Europe seemed farther away, 
less helpful, less desirable than before. The child soon 
yearns to disregard the go-cart. Certain it is that along 
about 1810 a strong anti-foreign feeling swept over the 
country. No particular nation was singled out as the 
recipient of this dubious compliment, no particular po- 
litical or commercial or religious motive can be assigned, 
for in none of these respects had America’s foreign rela- 
tions undergone a marked change. It was the feeling 
of self-sufficiency taking shape and finding expression; 


it was the sign of the nation’s graduation from dependent 
infancy. 

Voicing this anti-foreign feeling, which was not con- 
fined to any one State or section of the country, a son 
of Maryland, replete with the strength and verdancy of 
national youth, brought before the Federal Congress,. 
where he then sat, a proposed amendment, the object of 
which was to deepen and widen the ocean and to bid 
defiance to the Old World and all its inhabitants. Rep- 
resentative Green worded his amendment in this wise: 

“Tf any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, 
receive, or retain any title of nobility or honor, or shall, 
without the consent of Congress, accept and retain any 
present, pension, office, or emolument of any kind what- 
ever, from any emperor, king, prince, or foreign power, 
such person shall cease to be a citizen of the United 
States, and shall be incapable of holding any office of 
trust or profit under them, or either of them.” 

The proposed amendment obtained the requisite two- 
thirds majority in the Senate and the House and was 
sent to the State legislatures. It was to be the thir- 
teenth amendment. But a difficulty arose, due, possibly, 
to the varying practice which had prevailed on former 
occasions of like nature. The ratifications.of the first ten 
amendments had been sent to President Washington, 
who communicated them to Congress, and President 
John Adams followed a similar course with the eleventh 
amendment in 1798. But the adoption of the twelfth 
amendment was proclaimed on September 25, 1804, by 
James Madison, the Secretary of State. Thirteen of 
the seventeen States having, as it was supposed, ratified 
the proposed thirteenth amendment, it was duly incor- 
porated in the official manuals. No legislation was en- 
acted under it, no legal case came into clash with it, so 
it remained in its somnolent dignity. Even as late as: 
1843, Frost’s “History of the United States,” brought: 
out in Philadelphia in that year, gave due prominence. 
to the child of Mr. Green’s flamboyant patriotism. 

But some prying searcher of musty records took it 
into his head to examine in detail the ratifications of the 
thirteenth amendment as they had come from the sov- 
ereign States. All went well until he came to the report 
from South Carolina, and then he rubbed his eyes. There 
was no mistake, there could be none; for, plainly re- 
corded for future ages, also for him, was the statement 
that, though the upper house of the legislature of South 
Carolina had ratified the proposed amendment, the lower 
house had not concurred. In other words, the State had 
not ratified. Therefore, the requisite three-fourths of 
the States had not ratified, and therefore the amendment 
had fallen short of adoption. As the Federal Constitu- 
tion fixes no time limit for the ratification of amend- 
ments, is it possible that after a lapse of one hundred 
and two years the proposal of Mr. Green of Maryland 
to the legislatures of seventeen States is now unfinished 
business in a republic of forty-eight States? 

HAjs Swirt.co: 
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IN MISSION FIELDS 


THe CatuoLtic Cuurcy In THE INDIES. 


Readers fond of numerical data will be glad to re- 
ceive the following bits of Catholic statistics, all up to 
coe for Bengal and India, says the Catholic Herald of 

ndia: « 

We begin with the four territories of Assam, Cal- 
cutta, Dacca and Krishnagar, which form the ecclesias- 
tical province of Calcutta and which, with Bettiah, lie 
for the most part in the political divisions of Bengal, 
Eastern-Bengal and Assam. Here are the best details 
available for the last decade (1901 to October, 1911): 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROVINCE OF CALCUTTA WITH BETTIAH. 


Increase 

Persons 1901 1911 per cent. 
Garnolics st 4): 102,647 213,346 107.8 
igs inf Ae 142 183 28.9 
Lay Brothers.... 70 93 32.9 
Sictetor se 24. ste 260 BOT. 18.1 


Thus the Catholic community has more than doubled 
within ten years, and the increase in personnel is satis- 
factory, though not adequate to the demand. 

We notice the same remarkable progress in the num- 
‘ber of Catholic institutions in the same province: 


Increase 

Institutions 1901 1911 per cent. 
Churches and Chapels. 377 G7 sS0.! 
Schools and Colleges. . 253 raNehe | ella 
SGV GATS Oo: isos a-veou ole Ee O0 22 eel Lon me D 
Charitable Institutions. 39 (ile SEG 


In other words, the progress of the number of institu- 
tions keeps pace with that of the Catholics. This does 
not apply to the number of schools, as their multiplica- 
tion is often at the expense of efficiency; but it holds 
good for the number of scholars. On the whole the last 
decade has been fraught with special blessings. Of 
course, the lion share comes to the Archdiocese of Cal- 
cutta itself, which to-day has 186,144 Catholics (among 
them 171,542 Catechumens) or 87.3 per cent. of the 
Catholics of all the five missions in question; along with 
124, or 67.75 per cent. of the priests ; 296, or 74 per cent. 
of the Brothers and Sisters, and 15,239, or 79.7 per cent. 
of all the students and pupils. But all soils are not 
equally productive and some well-nigh barren. What 
shall we record in 1921? 


InpIiA, BURMA AND CEYLON. 


The details kindly supplied by the 41 Catholic Missions 
of these countries for the “Catholic Directory of India,” 
now in the press, enable us to submit the following com- 
parative statement for the last decade: 


Increase 

1901 1911 per cent. 
India SC OUsGLO 2,103,636 135) 
‘Catholics ...4 Burma .. 55,788 88,447 58.6 
Pescion aco prea Olt 322,163 13.0 
(India .. 2,356 2,554 8.3 

Priests ..... < Burmae.. 88 105° 20.45 
a LCeylon Agee 166 229 387.9 
(india v 4,218 4,914 16.5 

Churches ate) Burma’... 219 478 118.3 
Chapels ‘Ceylon ... 607 M12 17.3 


: (India .... 2,745 3,230 14.35 
pels hoo Buca 157 14a ee 
eg Oey tone ae 528 125 45393 


These figures are cheering and encouraging and the 
reader will forgive their apparent dryness for the sake 
of definiteness. The increase of 13.5 per cent. of the 
Catholics of India compares favorably with that of 7 per 
cent. of the whole population in the same decade; while 
that of Burma is remarkable. In Ceylon both Catholics 
and all others have increased 13 per cent. 

The proportionate growth of priests is minimized, 
owing to a decrease in the native clergy of the Syrian 
Catholic vicariates only. But its explanation would lead 
us on an off ‘track. 

An important item given for the first time by the 
present Census is that of the auxiliary forces at work, 
we mean lay brothers, sisters, catechists and teachers. 
We can give here only the grand totals of the combined 
Mission personnel, including priests, at the end of 1911: 


India Burma Ceylon 
Number of Missions. 33 ah Ae 5 
Total personnel .... 12,737 1,007 1,941 
Average per Mission. 386 336 388 


The Missions of the thré 
equally well equipped. 

This short retrospect is indicative of a satisfactory 
rate of progress. Ceylon leads the onward move all 
round. ‘The Catholic educational department seems de- 
veloped less in Burma than elsewhere. Yet in the main 
both India and Burma have had a prosperous decade. 


areas concerned are almost 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Dutch University 


There are three State Universities in Holland, Leyden, 
Utrecht and Groningen, and also a Communal Univer- 
sity at Amsterdam. Amsterdam, being the capital, in- 
sists upon establishing and supporting its own univer- 
sity. In all these schools there are faculties of theology 
which, of course, is Protestant, besides law, medicine, 
science, literature and philosophy. Generally speaking, 
these latter courses are rationalistic and materialistic. 
Until recently Catholics were systematically excluded 
from the chairs of these schools, but at present three 
Catholic professors are engaged in teaching; one in 
medicine, another in law, and a third, a secular priest, 
in the science of labor legislation. 

The theology taught is not so much Protestant as anti- 
Catholic and rationalistic which, of course, shuts out 
Catholics from the courses. - However, that is not much 
of a hardship, for there are Grand and Little Semi- 
naries organized throughout the country, and if the 
ecclesiastics in such establishments aspire to the doctorate 
they have Rome, Louvain, Freiburg and Innsbruck to 
go to. 

‘ Protestants, however, have not that advantage. They 
have their seminaries indeed, but for the doctorate they 
were until 1905 compelled to go to one or other of these 
Universities. As early as 1876 they had insisted on hav- 
ing some orthodox professors, but the scheme worked 
badly, and rationalism insinuated itself even in those 
chairs. Hence, in 1880, Dr. Kuyper, the Calvinist 
leader, began the Amsterdam University, but unfortu- 
nately it had not the same rights as those of the State 
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in conferring degrees, and consequently it could not be- 
stow the resulting civil advantages. Thus, although 
the graduates might become ministers, they were de- 
barred from becoming professors, even in a Gymnasium 
or a High School. That condition remained until 1905, 
when Kuyper had the law changed, and since then free 
universities, provided they satisfy certain requirements, 
obtain a subsidy for the erection and support of their 
buildings and have the right to confer degrees with the 
consequent civil rights, just as the other universities. 
But, in order to begin such an establishment, they must 
guarantee a certain sum of money, and possess at least 
three of the five faculties. In consequence of this ar- 
rangement the free University of Amsterdam enjoys 
these privileges since the year 1905. 

The Protestants have done that much to neutralize 
the bad influence of the State Universities and the Cath- 
olics have not lagged far behind in their efforts, though 
naturally they have not achieved the same results. The 
danger of doctrinal corruption in the State Universities 
affects the laymen chiefly, for the clerics have the 
seminary for theological instruction. Moreover, for the 
laymen association with Protestant students has not only 
a bad effect on faith, but on morals. For as the Facul- 
ties of Medicine are materialistic and the Faculties of 
Law entertain modern views about culpability, making 
it the concern of medicine rather than of the conscience, 
the influence upon the student body is necessarily evil. 
Added to this: the literary and philosophical courses are 
frankly anti-Catholic. ; 

Evidently something had to be done, for although a 
certain amount of protection had been secured by means 
of Catholic Clubs, which were presided over by priests 
who organized philosophical courses of instruction, yet 
it was insufficient. Hence recourse was had to private 
professors who could be installed in these universities by 
royal permission. The bishops availed themselves of 
that faculty fifteen years ago by appointing for Amster- 
dam a teacher of Thomistic philosophy in the person of 
Father de Groot, a Dominican. But after de Kuyper 
had made his successful fight, the Catholics determined 
to get something more than private professorships, and 
asked leave to have a University of their own. As a 
means to that end, they established St. Radbond’s, which 
is to develop into a University. It is controlled by a 
committee, of which the Archbishop of Utrecht is 
President, and also by other diocesan and parochial com- 
mittees. It has already the disposal of a considerable 
sum of money, but because of the great expense of con- 
struction has not made much progress in the way of 
buildings. Hence, while waiting for the proper moment, 
the founders of St. Radbond’s had recourse to other 
measures, and has twice asked permission to have an 
extraordinary professor in one of the universities. The 
request was granted and two secular priests have been 
appointed as private professors in the University of 
Utrecht, one for Neo-Scholastic philosophy and the 
other for the History of Ancient Christian Studies. 

For some Catholics, however, this progress has not 
been satisfactory, and a discussion has been started in 
one of the most influential Catholic papers, but it is to 
be feared that it will only result in discord. The reason 
being that Holland is divided into Protestant and Cath- 
olic Provinces. The latter number only three, whereas 
the Protestant Provinces amount to nine, and precisely 
in the Protestant Provinces the four universities exist. 
The proposed Catholic University would naturally be in 
one of the Catholic Provinces, and that fact has caused 


the strife. Which one will be chosen? This discussion 
has not excited much attention in the northern part of 
the country, and probably will have no immediate effect 
there. Indeed, it may only serve to accelerate the founda- 
tion of St. Radbond’s. But when the University is estab- 
lished it will be in all probability in the centre of the coun- 
iry at Utrecht or Amsterdam, for example, and in that 
case the hopes excited in the North by the newspaper 
controversy may, at least, hamper the growth of: the 
new establishment. Let us hope that these fears may 
not be realized, and that all will cooperate energetically 
in the great work that is projected. MELA 


Cuba and the Threatened Intervention 


CIENFUEGOS, CuBA, Jan: 23, 1912. 

The question which has agitated Cuba for the past 
several months is one raised by the veterans of the war 
of independence. As distorted reports of it may pos- 
sibly have reached the United States, we shall give the 
gist of the matter from the beginning of the discussion 
up to the presentation of the official note by the Ameri- 
can Minister. 

In a former communication we spoke of the various 
political parties in Cuba. The association of veterans 
was not, properly speaking, a political party, nor did it 
have political aims; but a few months hence some of its 
members began an agitation against the so-called 
guerrilleros, that is, the Cubans who had been loyal to 
Spain during the war of independence. After the change 
of régime, some of these loyalists accommodated them- 
selves to the new circumstances and took part in poli- 
tics; they contributed notably towards the success of the 
present President, and even rose to important public 
positions. The veterans wished to oust them from their 
offices, but the civil service law which is in force pre- 
vented the execution of the plan. 

Satisfied that it was less easy to override the law than 
to ride around it, a measure was proposed in Congress 
to suspend for eighteen months the civil service law 
which prevented the removal of the officials in question. 
It was duly passed and approved by the President, and 
a board of revision was named to examine, and decide 
on the charges preferred against the officials. The 
triumph of the veterans was greater than they had ex- 
pected, for some of the officials resigned forthwith and 
others found pretexts for leaving the Island. Thus the 
citizens of the republic were divided into good Cubans 
and bad, which was equivalent to a race war. Is it true 
that all good citizens upheld the claims of the veterans? 
No, for from the outset there were not wanting worthy 
Cubans who came out against the action of the Consejo 
Nacional of Havana, which was the storm centre of the 
whole movement. The veterans of the eastern part of 
the Island did not second the efforts of those in Havana, 
in spite of a campaign of enlightenment which the “ad- 
vanced thinkers” undertook in furtherance of the scheme. 
As it was well put in a local newspaper, the Consejo 


| Nacional of the veterans in Havana began by splitting 


up the citizens into factions and ended by doing the 
same thing to the veterans. «ib oh aes 

_ It was said at the outset that the movement had noth- 
ing to do with the political administration of the country, 
but it soon gave signs of developing into a distinct - 
political party. Its object, in the opinion of many, was 
to prepare the ground for a future presidential election, 
and thus.be ready to scale the heights of power. As 
soon as the board of revision was at work, denunciations 
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of. bad Cubans hailed down upon it from all quarters ; 
there was a widespread feeling of unrest; and there was 
even talk of a forthcoming revolution. Such was the 
state of affairs, when on January 16 the American Min- 
ister handed to President Gémez the following note: 
“The situation in Cuba as now. reported causes grave 
concern to the Government of the United States. 
“That the laws intended to safeguard free Republican 
government shall be enforced and not defied is obviously 
essential to the maintenance of the law, order and stability 
indispensable to the status of the Republic of Cuba, in the 
continued well-being of which the United States has al- 
ways evinced, as cannot escape you, a vital interest.” 
The leaders of the Cuban revolution, therefore, bind 
themselves to fulfil the office of guardians of the moral 
and material welfare of the Island. alo, gO 


Alfonso’s Royal Clemency 


Maprip, January 19, 1912. 

For the past few days it may be said that Spain has 
been holding her breath while awaiting the final de- 
cision in the matter of commuting the sentences of 
those condemned to death for the murders committed 
last December in the town of Cullera. The Spanish 
soul, highminded, knightly, and Christian, shrinks from 
the horror of the gallows; but, keeping in view that the 
most precious social interests are continually threatened 
by the torch, the bomb, and the assassin’s dagger, and 
that armed revolution is ever ready to sack and to lay 
waste, it sees most clearly that only exemplary chastise- 
ment for crimes of blood can save the social fabric 
from utter ruin. It was for this reason that public 
feeling, smothering its more tender sentiments, left the 
criminals of Cullera to pay the penalty of their atrocious 
deeds. 

Opposed to this sentiment in behalf of outraged jus- 
tice was the attitude of the radicals, who clamored in 
all tones for a commutation of sentence. Was their 
action based on humanitarian or merciful grounds? It 
is hardly credible. Those very men call Barcelona’s 
bloody week “glorious”; with dry eyes and with no 
show of feeling, they contemplated the awful picture of 
the Calle Mayor of Madrid, when it was converted into 
a sea of blood by the bomb of Morral, on the day of the 
royal wedding ; they have gone to the lengths of insulting 
and sneering at the memory of the innocent victims of 
blood-maddened mobs. How could one expect from 
them an outburst of generous pity? 

Long before the Supreme Court confirmed the death 
sentence pronounced on the criminals of Cullera, Ler- 
roux had declared publicly in Seville that the condemned 
men should not be executed, because the Radical party 
would not permit it. The threat of Lerroux has borne 
fruit. Canalejas, yielding to his own feelings in the 
matter, for he is on record as being opposed to the in- 
fliction of the death penalty, and not deaf to the clamor 
of the radicals, advised the king to commute the sen- 
tences of six of the seven condemned men. Public 
opinion underwent a sudden change. “Why six and 
not seven? All or none.” Such expressions were heard 
on all sides from all classes of people. Canalejas in- 
sisted on the execution of the seventh, Juan Jover; 
the nation besought a commutation; two prelates knelt 
before the king in behalf of the man; his mother fell 
weeping at the monarch’s feet. Alfonso granted the 
grace. Then the doughty Canalejas flared up and re- 
signed, taking with him the whole cabinet. We shall 
not describe the return of the “prodigious son” and all 


his sheep behind him; suffice it to say that, when the 
resignation was announced, the whole country received 
the news with a hearty guffaw. ‘What! Canalejas, 
the declared enemy of capital punishment, who had 
signed six commutations, resigned because the king in- 
sisted on signing one more?” 

Here we may ask what public opinion, that variable 
quantity, has to say on the subject. Some hold that the 
premiet smiled on six for the sake of currying favor 
with the radicals, and that he determined to sacrifice 
one to the fury of the reactionists. Others, with equal 
reason, think that he was sure that the king would not 
suffer the execution of Jover, and that the premier 
could take the act of royal clemency as an excuse for 
retiring from office, thus leaving to his successor the 
unwelcome task of solving Spain’s grave domestic and 
foreign problems. Finally, there are not wanting those 
who say that the whole affair was carefully prepared 
and staged by Canalejas for the sake of “showing oft” 
before the Cortes and the country. 

Whatever truth there may be in any or all of these 
surmises, the stern fact remains that the sentences were 
commuted, that the death penalty has been practically 
abolished in Spain, and that the people in general harbor 
grave misgivings; for the question now uppermost is, 
whether the action of the authorities is to be laid at the 
door of weakness and fear. Will the mercy just shown 
and the impunity with which the crimes were com- 
mitted be an incitement to fresh excesses in the near 
future? For, be it well noted, what gives concern now 
is not the clemency shown a few wretched men, but the 
absolute impunity of those who urged them on to com- 
mit those heinous crimes, of those who publicly advocate 
violence, arson, insubordination and rebellion, of those 
whose one occupation is to sow in the minds and hearts 
of the people seeds of misrule and lawlessness. 

The Spanish temperament is in itself Christian, gen- 
erous, good. When the religious $pirit suffers an 
eclipse and noble sentiments disappear, when hatred 
lurks in the heart, and the hand seizes the assassin’s 
dagger and the incendiary’s torch, be firmly persuaded 
that outside influences have done their deadly work of 
deceit and perversion. -But, go a little deeper into the 
question and you will not fail to see that pollution has 
not reached the source, which is still a well-spring of 
fidelity and honor. 

Juan Jover is himself an illustration and a proof of 
our assertion. The brutal criminal of last September 
asked for the consolations of religion, and in particular 
begged that the Sisters of Charity might be admitted 
to comfort and encourage him in his distress. When 
the rioting was at its height in the town of Carcagente, 
the infuriated populace destroyed telegraph and tele- 
phone lines, tore up railways, burnt bridges, and set 
fire to the city hall and to a convent of nuns. Then 
they began to destroy the statues of the saints, which, 
according to a pious Spanish custom, are often exposed 
for public veneration in niches and on pedestals. Thus: 
they went on in their blind fury until they came upon 
a sculptured representation of the monstrance and the 
Sacred Host. They paused; they drew back; they 
dropped their missiles; some even reverently uncovered. 
Behold the psychology of the nation. Childish, easily 
deceived, readily exploited, but in the heart’s depths, 
believing, religious, sound. Ah, if the propaganda which 
iniquity keeps up untiringly were checked as it ought 
to be, how different would be the present state of Spain! 

NoRBERTO TORCAL. 
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The New Republic 


February 15, 1912, will be a memorable day in the 
history of China. By a revolution as sudden and start- 
ling as any the Western World has experienced, a form 
‘of government that had lasted more than 3,000 years 
wwas then radically changed, and on the ruins of an ab- 
-solute monarchy a democracy was built. It is in a nation, 
-moreover, considered until lately the most conservative 
«of the “unchanging East” that this violent change has 
‘taken place. Until five months ago 400,000,000 people 
nhabiting province8 whose combined area is vaster than 
“that of the whole of Europe were the subjects of a dynasty 
‘of aliens that had governed the country for nearly three 
“hundred years. But last October there started in 
‘Southern China a revolutionary movement that has now 
-swept through: all the provinces of the empire, and has 
wesulted in the abdication of the Manchu princes and 
the establishment of a republic. 

The chief credit for the success of the revolution is 
edue to Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, who some time ago was made 
provisional president of a southern confederacy, and to 
“Yuan Shi-Kai, the dynasty’s prime minister, who 
“brought'to:a successful issue the delicate and dangerous 
negotiations ending in the retirement of the Manchu 
princes. Little Pu-Yi, the baby emperor, renounces the 
throne of his fathers with a philosophical composure 
quite unusual in a child of six, and Dr. Sun with rare 
‘patriotism promptly yields the presidency of the new 
‘republic to Yuan Shi-Kai. 

Since it has taken English-speaking nations all the 
centuries since Magna Charta to fit themselves: for 
wepresentative government, no one should expect that 
this sudden launching of an Oriental democracy will 
‘prove at all simple and easy. Many forms and usages 
in vogue under the empire must, no doubt, be observed 
¥or.many yearsitoccome. ‘But :if ‘the Chinese republic 


is allowed to work out its own destiny without let or 
hindrance from foreign nations, and its territorial in- 
tegrity is guaranteed by a convention of the powers, 
there seems to be no reason why this new democracy in 
the Orient, with statesmen like President Yuan and Dr. 
Sun to guide it, should not one day hold in Asia the 
position the United States has attained in America. 


Varying Morality 


A series of articles in a secular magazine, showing that 
chaotic and revolutionary views on morals and religion 
obtained largely in secular universities, created a sensa- 
tion some two years ago, and evoked angry protest. Times 
are changing rapidly. No one would think of denying 
such an arraignment now or feel surprised by its content. 
Professor James’ pragmatic vagaries and his frank 
abandonment of logic left the field open for any kind 
of view on any subject, no matter how subversive of 
what was commonly held as immutable truth, and made 
it popular to be so subversive. To be new was more 
important than to be true. The former created a sensa- 
tion, the latter either existed not at all or not for long. 
Truth in the moral and intellectual order is more change- 
able than fashion. What is true to-day will be false to- 
morrow ; nothing is so new that it will not some time be 
true, and like fashion, the latest is the best. This is the 
philosophic pabulum that our great universities are feed- 
ing to the future leaders of American thought. 

Nor do they now confine such lucubrations to their 
lecture halls. They air them in the public prints and 
even carry them into so-called Christian pulpits. Some 
months ago Columbia University brought over a pro- 
fessor from Germany to teach its students that they had 
no souls worth talking of—that the soul is of a piece 
with the rest of the body, and dies with it—and_ his 
“scientific” proof was widely published. As if to ratify 
his views two prominent Columbia professors proceeded 
to deliver utterances that befitted unspiritual and mortal 
souls. Just before the Christmas vacation Professor 
Dewey mounted the Mount Morris Baptist Church 
pulpit to explain the “Evolution of Morality.” Agsum- 
ing Darwin’s theory as gospel he saw morality con- 
tinually changing, but it remained of slight account, be- 
ing only a family matter, until within the last hundred 
years, when universal education had raised it to the 
height attained by the International Arbitration Board. 
Morals are indeed ceasing in his environment to be a 
family matter, but even so, he had to regret “that the 
superstitious belief still prevailed so largely that morals 
are and could be fixed and unchanging.” Ks 

Scarcely had Professor Dewey abolished static morals 
when Dr. Kirchwey, late Dean and present Kent Pro- 
fessor of Law in Columbia Law School, arose to abolish 
law. Putting on.the same level Moses, Mohammed, the 
founder of Mormonism, and ‘A leacandee Hamilton; he 
insisted that there is nothing fixed about law or pede 
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that “the standards of morality change time after time,” 
and law changes with them; and hence “the Law is not a 
thing to be reverenced.” As the Constitution is already 
out of date, judges were enjoined to interpret it by “moral 
consciousness,’ which we are told is a continually chang- 
ing quantity. 

This blurred and shallow sophistry, which knows no 
chart or guide, confounds the fundamental with the acci- 
dental, belies the laws of nature and denies the laws of 
grace, is the mental and moral diet of “our great uni- 
versities.” It is now advertised abroad, and Catholic 
parents who permit their children to partake of it can 
no longer plead ignorance to excuse their culpability. 


High Church and Low Church 


How far some of the High Church Episcopalians 
have departed from the spirit and practice of the 
Church by Law Established appears in the differences 
existing between the Rev. Guy L. Wallis, Rector of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Staten Island, and some of 
his congregation. A few of the charges said to have 
been filed with Bishop Greer of New York by one hun- 
dred members of this rebellious flock are as follows: 

The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper reserved, lifted 
up and worshipped. Its removal to parish house for 
adoration. 

Preaching and teaching the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, which is expressly forbidden by the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Auricular confession compulsory as condition 
for receiving the Holy Communion. Doctrine that only 
through a priest can there be mediation between God 
and man. 

The protests include the further charges: Water is 
kept in the vestibule, which, being blessed by the rector, 
is asserted by him to be holy. Stations of the cross, in- 
sertion of a service for them not provided in the Book 
of Common Prayer, and therefore illegal. Also the 
blessing of candles and encouragement of their use at 
home. 

Opportunity not given the people at regular Sunday 
morning service to receive the Holy Communion. Rec- 
tor receives for them. 

“All these statements concerning 
eayoeiticekey. Mri Wallis, Gare irue, I am rector 
of this parish and I know my ground.” What a hub- 
bub there would be among Episcopalians if. all the 
High Church congregations were to protest against these 
practices in their own respective churches in America! 
In many cases the introduction of “Roman Catholic 
practices” has been effected so gradually that the good 
people are now aping Catholics without any conscious- 
ness of their progress Romewards. Even where they 
are alive to their advanced position, many seem to be 
well satisfied, either because they close their eyes to 
the historical lie which they countenance in trying to 
be good Episcopalians or fail to see the contradiction in 


my teachings,” 


Lister always gave the credit. 


striving to be Catholics and Protestants at the same 
time. The pastor justifies his conduct by declaring that 
he is “rector and he knows his ground.” With as mucl» 
reason he might go further and state that he is pope 
and has as much authority to teach what he thinks is 
Episcopalian doctrine as the bishop over him. Not so 
in England. There the King is the head of the Church, 
and with or without his State council’ may declare what. 
is orthodoxy and what is heterodoxy within the realm: 
In America, the land of the free, there are no such petty” 
interferences to be expected, except, of course, from the- 
bishop. What will Bishop Greer do? Decide that these 
practices and teachings are unepiscopalian? He cannot 
very well do that in face of the prevalent usage among 
High Church people to-day. The easiest way out would! 
be to remove the present rector and appoint one who 
would not attempt to Romanize his congregation in a 
day. The Rev. Mr. Wallis may suffer a shock, but, judg- 
ing from his present stand, his nerves will not be per- 
manently affected. 


Lister and Pasteur 


The press of the day is filled with high and merited 
encomium of Lord Lister, one of the founders of modern 
surgery, who died recently in London, in his eighty- 
fifth year. “Sundry standards may be used in the meas- - 
urement of human excellency, but none that takes due 
account of service done in the relief of suffering hu- 
manity and the preservation of human lives,’ say the 
New York Evening Sun, “can fail to establish the father 
of modern surgery as one of the greatest benefactors in 
any age in history.” Catholics will be pleased to know 
that Lister’s initial success in surgical treatment was 
wholly due to the wonderful experiments of Pasteur. 
This Lister himself acknowledges in the following let- 
ter written to Pasteur nearly forty years ago :— 

. I flatter myself that you may read with some 
interest what I have written on the organisms which 
you were the first to describe in your works. I do 
not know whether the records of British surgery 
ever meet your eye. If so, you will have seen, from 
time to time, notices of the antiseptic system of 
treatment which [ have been laboring at for the last 
nine years to bring to perfection. Allow me to take : 
this opportunity to tender you my most cordial 
thanks for having by your brilliant researches 
demonstrated to me the truth of the germ theory 
of putrefaction, and thus furnished me with the 
principle upon which alone the antiseptic system 
can be carried out.” 

“Tt was to Pasteur,’ says the same journal, “that 
The chemist’s great work 
on fermentation, his demonstration that putrefaction is 
due not to the air, as was formerly supposed, but to 
micro-organisms growing in the putrescible substance, 
was what set Lister thinking, and Lister was the first to 
apply this new knowledge in his own field of work an@ 
utterly to revolutionize the whole practice of surgery.” 
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The marvelous advance in surgical science brought 
about by the joint labors of these two great men sug- 
gests a reflection on the theory of evolution as applied to 
one of the great sciences of which the modern world is 
justly proud. Evolution, as generally understood, is a 
blind mechanical force working necessarily and unde- 
viatingly to an end or object of remote or indefinite at- 
tainment. But in the perfection reached in this par- 
ticular field of surgery there are no intrinsic forces act- 
ing blindly, but painstaking experiments and intellectual 
processes brought to bear on a method of medical pro- 
cedure which, if left to itself, would run on indefinitely 
in the rut of centuries. A theory hopelessly inadequate 
to explain the workings and development of one acknowl- 
edged branch of scientific accomplishment is at least to 
that extent weakened and discredited as a working hypo- 
thesis. 


A ‘‘Period of Repose’’ for the Public Schools 


One may venture the remark that City Superintendent 
Maxwell will find widespread agreement with him in the 
wish to which he gives diplomatic expression in his 
thirteenth annual report. By all means let the good peo- 
ple of New York have “a period of repose” from the 
disturbances by which, in the words of one of his own 
teachers, “the schools of the city are demoralized and 
degraded.” The period of repose imperatively demand- 
ed, however, will probably not be described in like terms 
by the people and by Mr. Maxwell. 

The disturbances enumerated by the City Superintend- 
ent as harmful invasions of his jurisdiction appear to 
the outsider to be rather legitimate and opportune in- 
quiries by men and women interested in the progress 
and development of educational work in the city. Mr. 
Maxwell does not believe that anything ails the city 
schools, notwithstanding the unsatisfactory results so 
universally complained of. Just let us alone, he prac- 
tically tells the people of New York, and we shall bring 
our system into line with approved and progressive edu- 
cational theory. 

Meantime the unprejudiced outsider questions whether 
the present school management in New York has so used 
its almost unlimited powers as to merit the “period of 
repose’ Mr. Maxwell craves. His report assures us 
that “any wholesale revision of the curriculum is not 
only unnecessary, but undesirable, because it upsets the 
work of the individual teachers, and their pupils inev- 
itably lose ground while the former are adapting them- 
selves to new conditions.” Yet the same report tells us 
how, since 1902, in the ten years namely during which 
Mr. Maxwell and his board of superintendents have 
exercised complete control of the course of studies in the 
city schools, “there have been two complete revisions of 
the elementary course.” 

Nor is this all. Although Mr. Maxwell’s defense of 
his system in his present report claims to be an argu- 


ment against revision along lines suggested by his many 
critics, he proposes a series of changes and novelties that 
amaze one who still cherishes a regard for the simple 
purposes originally intended by the founders of our com- 
mon schools. He would establish an agricultural school 
to teach New York boys farming; a school for the cure 
of stuttering and stammering children; a child’s savings 
bank in each school; ‘Continuation schools” from 7 to 
9 a.m. and from 4 to 6 p. m., and to favor these latter 
he would secure legislation to compel employers to give 
each employee under nineteen years four to six hours a 
week for forty weeks in a year, and to make it compul- 
sory for these “‘youngsters” to go to school. 

Strangest of all, Mr. Maxwell now affirms that an in- 
stitution built up with much expense and solicitous care 
during thirty years is a “gigantic blunder” and ought to 
be abolished. It matters not that most of us believe the 
night schools of the city to be fairly entitled to credit 
for excellent work done in their classes. Our City Super- 
intendent has needed a long time to make the diseovery, 
but he does finally recognize their lamentable inefficiency, 
and they must go. 

By all means let the people have a “period of repose” 
from various and disturbing invasions in the schools, 
but let it be rest from tinkering with school courses and 
school work, and a return to safe and sane ways, such as 
used to characterize our common schrols 


Hoisting the Red Flag 


A picture which appeared in the Socialist Call has 
attracted considerable attention in our German Catholic 
press. It is a candid confession of what the American 
Socialists would do with the Catholic churches of our 
country. The sketch represents the cathedral of Co- 
logne. A Socialist with the liberty cap of the French 
revolutionists is hoisting the red flag in triumph over 
the cross upon the steeple. Bishops and priests, drawn 
in detestable caricatures, are seen fleeing away with 
mitre and crosier and money bag. “Down with the black 
and up with the red!” is the slogan that is raised as the 
party cry. > 

Coming from the official organ of the Socialist Party, 
this makes sufficiently clear what the designs of Social- 
ism are no less upon Saint Patrick’s cathedral than 
upon the minster of Cologne. There is nothing new or 
startling in this, since we have been accustomed to find 
attacks upon the Catholic Church to be an inseparable 
part of the Socialist propaganda. The Call often de- 
votes half of its editorial page to this systematic cam- 
paign. Confiscation of churches to serve as dance halls, 
and of their sanctuaries to be converted into stage or 
lecture platform, would be the first step after the closing 
of the Catholic schools could the Socialist dream be fully 
realized. ' 

The clause in the Socialist platform, “That religion be 
treated as a private matter,” means nothing more nor 
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less, as here interpreted for us, than the hoisting of the 
Socialist flag over the steeples of our churches and the 
crosses of our schools. 


s 


Critic Called to Task 


One is gratified to note any evidence of alertness on 
the part of our Catholic laymen to correct false state- 
ments regarding the action or the practices of the 
Church, A few days since a New York friend of 
Pére Hyacinthe sent a communication to the Times 
making a correction in the published American reports 
of the dead man’s career. Doing so he permitted him- 
self to fall into a more serious error than any of those 
he sought to correct. “It is interesting,” he said, “to 
observe that Leo XIII offered to take him back into the 
fold, permitting him to become a priest of the Greek 
rite and to retain his wife, on condition that the former 
monk would make a profession of faith in Papal in- 
fallibility. Pére Hyacinthe unconditionally refused.” 

Andrew J. Shipman—the readers of the AmeERIca will 
recognize the name of a frequent and valued contributor 
to its columns—met this erroneous assertion promptly. 
He wrote to the editor of the Times, assuring him very 
properly that this statement of Pére Hyacinthe’s friend 
“is utterly without foundation in fact.” ‘No priest of 
the Greek Catholic or the Greek Orthodox Church,” he 
added, and there should be little need of the addition in 
our day, when the practices of the Church are so widely 
known, “is permitted to marry, and neither the Catholic 
nor the schismatic Church of the Greek rite allows any- 
one who has taken solemn monastic vows afterwards 
to marry.” 

ee 

We had occasion lately to call attention to an over- 
sight in the advertising columns of two of our Catholic 
contemporaries. Our action was prompted by nothing 
but the sincerest desire to see the Catholic press above 
reproach. One of the papers in question frankly admit- 
ted the mistake, which we said then, and repeat now, was 
only due to a momentary lack of supervision, whereas 
the other, while withdrawing the objectionable notice, 
makes an insinuation for which it has no warrant what- 
ever. It is based on a supposition which is absolutely 
and utterly false. The person mentioned has not and 
never has had anything to do with America, financially 
or otherwise. He is not even a subscriber. 


The report for 1911 of the Ozanam Association of 
New York shows four clubs now in successful operation 
there, with a membership of nearly 4,000 boys. The 
clubs are managed by devoted laymen, who freely give 
their money, time and personal service to furthering the 
‘object of the association, “the physical, mental and 
moral training of Catholic boys.” As the president’s re- 
port wisely observes: “The banding of boys who are 


Catholics in clubs, where they may spend their evenings 
in innocent and healthful amusements, and where they 
may receive proper instruction, advice and guidance, will 
be the means of making staunch Catholic men of many 
who, because of the lack of good influence, might other- 
wise in time be lost to the Church.” 


—_~eee 


To those who have followed the somewhat long list 
of revelations about the unreliability of the new “Encye- 
lopeedia Britannica” the information in the “Life of Car- 
dinal Newman” just published will be of interest. 
The author, Mr. Wilfrid Ward, says In a note at the 
foot of page 32 that he “was at pains to ascertain the 
evidence for the alleged Jewish descent of the Newman 
family and it proved to be a curious instance of how 
stories grow out of nothing. It is stated definitely in 
Dr. Barry’s Cardinal Newman that ‘its real descent is 
Hebrew.’ Dr. Barry, in answer to my inquiries, referred 
me to the article on J. H. Newman in the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ as his authority. And undoubtedly that ar- 
ticle first broached the suggestion. I happened to know 
personally the writer in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
and communicated with him. In reply he pointed out 
that he had in his article never alleged Jewish descent 
as a fact, but only suggested its possibility. ‘There is 
no evidence for it,’ he added, ‘except the nose and the 
name.’ For those, then, who agree with the present 
writer that the nose was Roman rather than Jewish, the 
evidence remains simply that the name ‘Newman’ be- 
tokens Hebrew origin—a bold experiment in the higher 
criticism. I may add that in a more recent correspond- 
ence Dr. Barry agrees with me that no satisfactory evi- 
dence on the subject has been adduced.” Thus the 
“Britannica” led even Dr. Barry astray. 


———_+-¢ «+ ___ 


Of the fifteen amendments that have thus far become 
a part of the Federal Constitution not all have enjoyed 
an equally calm sea and favorable winds from the time 
of their submission to the State legislatures to the mo- 
ment when their incorporation in the Constitution took 
place. The first ten, which are declaratory of the instru- 
ment and chiefly limitations on Congress, were submit- 
ted on September 25, 1789. Not until December 15, 
1791, two years, two months and twenty days after their 
submission, could President Washington communicate 
to Congress that the requisite ten of the fourteen States 
had ratified them. The eleventh amendment, which lim- 
ited the jurisdiction of the Federal Courts, was buffeted 
about for three years, ten months and three days, before 
it reached port. The twelfth amendment, on the method 
of electing a President, the want of which had sent the 
first election of Thomas Jefferson to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, was so plainly needed that it spent only 
nine months and thirteen days on the journey. It holds 
the record for speedy ratification, although the thirteenth 
amendment, for the abolition of slavery, took only ten 
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months and seventeen days. The fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments, which, very regrettably, were per- 
haps not prompted exclusively by statesmanship of the 
highest type, waited two years, one month and twelve 
days, and one year, one month and three days, respect- 
ively, for the official notice of their adoption. 


LITERATURE 
THE RECANTATION OF THE MAID 


“And then did Jeanne d’Arc commit the one great crime, 
the one great frailty of her stainless life; for a frenzied 
moment she ceased to believe in herself!. It was true—all 
that they witnessed against her—she had been deluded; but 
the guilt was upon her shoulders, not the King’s.” These 
lines of an article on Joan of Arc in the February number 
of the Catkolic World are calculated, I believe, to leave a 
wrong impression of Joan on the ordinary reader. Did she 
commit a crime? Was she guilty of a great frailty? Did 
she cease to believe in herself? Did she admit the truth of 
all they witnessed against her? With these questions before 
me, I turn back to some of my readings on this subject, 
particularly to the volume of original documents, edited by 
Douglas Murray, and honored by a letter of commendation 
from Pope Pius IX. These are some of the things I find: 
She said, “I did not intend to deny my apparitions—that is 
to say, that they were St. Catherine and St. Margaret; 3 
I have done nothing against God and the Faith, in spite of 
all they have made me revoke. What was in the schedule 
of abjuration I did not understand. I did not intend to 
revoke anything except according to God’s good pleasure’”’ 
(Page 141 Douglas Murray, New Edition). 

De Macy, a witness, testifies that she smiled and signed 
the paper of abjuration with a round cipher, O, in sign of 
mockery; and that Colot, secretary of Henry VI, took her 
hand with the pen in it and made her trace some other sign, 
Five witnesses declare under oath that Joan did not sign 
the abjuration, contained in the official documents of the 
trial, and did not therefore admit all that her enemies charged 
her with. Besides, nobody knows or pretends to know at 
the present day the contents of the shorter formula of ab- 
juration which was signed (if indeed she signed any formula 
at all). 

Another witness says, “She cried with a loud voice that 
she submitted to the judgment of the Church.” Was it a 
crime for her, erroneously supposing maybe, for the moment, 
that her judges represented the Church, to submit to them: 
if, indeed, she did in fact submit to them? Moreover the 
account of her abjuration was given by her enemies, of whom 
she complained: “What is in my favor you omit; what is 
against me you record,” 

Concerning the veracity of one of these enemies, Guillaume 
Erard, she says, specifically: “He reproached me with many 
things I never did.” Besides, is it not against the whole 
character of Joan of Arc to suppose that she would prove 
false to herself, even when confronted with fire? Add to this; 
would the Church have beatified her as a heroic virgin, had 
she been guilty of that “great crime and great frailty?” 
For we must remember that she was not beatified on the 
score of martyrdom. 

Must not considerations like these give us pause? Who 
would not hesitate to say, in view of them, that Joan of Arc 
recanted; or that, if she did’ recant, the recantation had any 
formal guilt; or that, if it had formal guilt, that guilt was 
more than venial in a slight degree? It may be objected, 
however, that Joan grieved heartily for her offence, and that 


God had told her she had done very wrong. But we. know 
that all the saints exaggerate their own slight faults, and that 
God by His grace puts on their lips words of self-depreciation 
which appear to us to be more applicable to gross sinners 
than to them. JouHn A. McCtorey, s.J. 


Practical Handbook for the Study of the Bible and of 
Bible Literature, including Biblical Geography, Antiquities, 
Introduction to the Old and the New Testament, and Her- 
meneutics. _By Dr, MicHarL SEISENBERGER, Royal Lyceum,. 
Freising. Translated from the Sixth German Edition by 
A. M. Bucuanan, M.A. (London), and Edited by the Rev. 
Tomas J. Gerrarp. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 

It is refreshing to meet with a synopsis of questions per- 
taining to Bible study in our day of biblical monographs 
and special scriptural treatises. At first sight, the book car- 
ries one back into the age when Biblical Introduction was in 
its nascent stage, and was not as yet differentiated from 
Biblical Geography, Biblical Archeology, and other auxiliary 
branches of Bible study. But a glance at the index corrects 
this impression; one sees that treatises on these various 
topics are bound in the same cover merely on account of 
their relation to the study of the Bible, while their actual 
treatment is as different as if each one had been published 
separately. The author does not join what the scholars of 
to-day separate, much less does he mix together questions 
that are heterogeneous. ; 

There is no confusion in the author’s’ mind as to the 
contents of Introduction properly so called and of the other 
auxiliary branches of Bible study; but does he guard against 
such a confusion in the minds of his readers? The Editorial 
Preface says of the work: “It is a handbook for the hard- 
worked parochial clergy. It is an introduction for the Semin- 
ary student.” No doubt, these two classes of readers will 
bless Dr. Seisenberger for writing such a handy book on 
Bible study, and will be grateful to the translator for ren- 
dering it accessible to English readers. But there is another 
class of readers, much more numerous than either of the two 
mentioned in the Editorial Preface. The educated Catholic 
layman, too, will be glad to avail himself of the “Practical 
Handbook,” in order to gain an insight into, or at least 
a bird’s-eye view of, the biblical question from a thoroughly 
Catholic standpoint, suitable to the exigencies,of the present 
day. 

There are three classes of readers who will be glad to. 
avail themselves of Dr, Seisenberger’s Handbook; but will 
they be able to distinguish between the questions closely 
connected with the Bible and those which are only incidental 
helps? Seminarians will be directed by their professors; 
hard worked parish priests will have learned the relative im- 
portance of these various branches during the course of their 
theological studies: the layman will read what he most needs, 
without paying any further attention to the systematic con- 
nection of his subject with the other questions treated in 
the Handbook. To-day he will be interested in the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, to-morrow in the synoptic 
Problem, the next day in the early history of Israel, again 
in the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel. The analytical 
index gives the page or pages devoted to the various topics, 
and ten or fifteen minutes will suffice to introduce the reader 
into an elementary knowledge of anyone of them. ° 

The knowledge of Biblical questions, which Dr. Seisen- 
berger gives his reader, is elementary; but he points out 
ample sources of a deeper study. There are references to 
more specialized works on every page, and a detailed list 
of these books #s. added on pp. 475-478. Without the aid of 
such additional literature one can hardly hope to obtain 
clear and accurate information on a number of questions 
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vitally connected with Bible study: the relation of revelation 
to inspiration, the distinction between prophetic and scrip- 
tural inspiration, the way in which inspiration belongs to 
every authentic translation of the: original text, the nature 
of scriptural inspiration itself, these are only a few of the 
‘questions which need more thorough treatment than they 
receive in the Handbook in order to be fully understood. 
Not that we blame the author for his brief statement of these 
topics; the synopsis is admirably well done, and the writer 
cannot be held responsible for shortcomings which are es- 
sential properties of every compendium, 

We do not blame the author for what he cannot avoid 
without destroying his own work; but he might perhaps have 
changed part of the arrangement of his matter, and modified 
his expressions so as not to convey a false impression to 
his reader. According to his chapter and section division, 
Inspiration belongs to “Introduction to the Bible,” while 
Hermeneutics forms a distinct part; according to the more 
natural method, Hermeneutics belongs to Biblical Intro- 
duction properly so called, while the treatise on Inspiration 
is of a more dogmatic nature. This illustrates what has been 
said about the author’s arrangement of matter; the mislead- 
‘ing character of his expressions may be exemplified by the 
following instances: On p. 195 the writer appeals to 
“Caiphas, who prophesied unconsciously” in proof of the 
opinion that the inspired persons were not always aware of the 
divine influence; as if prophetic inspiration were identical 
with the inspiration to write. On the same page, the writer 
draws the inference “that inspiration belongs not only to the 
original text but to every authentic text” from God’s care 
that “the deposit of faith contained in Holy Scripture shall 
be correctly rendered in various languages”; here we have 
an element of inspiration otherwise unknown to us. 

Some of the author’s chapter divisions might be less mis- 
leading, some of his expressions. might be more carefully 
chosen; moreover, the proof reader might have done his 
‘work more satisfactorily. But these are mere trifles in com- 
parison with the general excellence of Dr. Seisenberger’s 
Practical Handbook. If we do not blame the work for not 
being more than it pretends to be, if we are satisfied with 
a synopsis of the various branches of information which 
pertain to Bible study, Dr. Seisenberger’s work is the best 
of its kind that can be safely read by the Catholic student, 
whether he be ecclesiastic or layman. 
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The Moral and Religious Challenge of Our Times. By 
Henry Cuurcuit, Kinc. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

an 1.50. 
MThe ae of Oberlin College must know “Middle- 
march,” and how Dr. Casaubon wore himself out in thrashing 
the old straw of the “Key to All Mythologies.” In his book 
before us he does on a small scale what Casaubon did on a 
large one. This seems to come from the fact that he has 
no definition of personality, the foundation of it. If he 
would accept an indisputable one from Catholic philosophy, 
he would see that whatever is true in his book flows from it 
so obviously, that those he challenges would have to accept 
such conclusions, or deny that personality exists. As he sets 
out to write without a clear notion of what personality is, 
one is not surprised to see him falling into blunders not 


a few. H. W. 


Christian Ethics and Modern Thought. By Cuartrs F. 
D’Arcy, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Ethics= the science of right and wrong in human acts, 


draws its principles from human reason. When we speak 
of Christian ethics we mean ethics under the protection, so 
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to speak, of revelation, which indicates errors 
unaided reason may have fallen, or truths to which it has 
not altogether attained. But the former are to be refuted 
and the latter are to be demonstrated, by proofs drawn from 
the natural order. Some take Christian ethics to signify a 
code of morality drawn from the Gospel. This is an abuse 
of the term; for if it supposes the principles to be revealed, 
there is no longer question of ethics; if it ignores revelation 
the injury to the Gospel is incalculable. The latter alterna- 
tive is embraced by Rationalism; and the author of the book 
before us, though a Protestant Bishop in Ireland, allows him- 
self to do the same virtually, and to speak of pagan ethics, 
Christian ethics, Buddhist ethics and Confucian ethics, as if 
they were all on the same level. The difficulty of reducing 
the Gospel to an ethical system, of which the Kingdom of 
God is the centre, and the impossibility of expressing ade- 
quately in such a system, the idea of that Kingdom as re- 
vealed by Our Lord, should have warned Dr. D’Arcy that 
he was on the wrong path. But he seems to have poisoned 
his mind with German Rationalism, and to be quite unaware 
that he could find in Catholic writers the antidote. He seems 
to be a person of considerable ability who has undertaken a 
task beyond his powers. He writes pleasantly round about 
his subject, blundering very frequently through lack of exact 
philosophical and theological science. How little practical 
value he attaches to his book may be gathered from his 
definition of ethics as “the endeavor to express in a system- 
atic way the principles and rules which should govern human 
conduct.” A practical science that is no more than an “en- 
deavor” to get at rules of practice, is not going to influence 
human conduct. : H. W. 


into which 


The publishers of Robert Hichens’ books are sending liter- 
ary editors a note to the effect that that writer, “though not 
a Catholic, yet writes of Catholic people and Catholic prac- 
tices in. many of his books, treating them with a peculiar 
sympathy and understanding. His new novel, ‘The Fruitful 
Vine,’ has its scenes laid in Rome, and the Church is treated 
with his own skill in backgrounds.” 

But Catholics should not be led by such statements to buy 
or read a story of which the plot turns upon a crime so de- 
testable and foul that other novelists, 
have the decency to avoid using it, 


5 os ” 
however “popular, 


Father Petit is a famous director of men’s retreats in Bel- 
gium, and he has been importuned to write a book on the 
“Spiritual Exercises” of St. Ignatius. He is ninety years of 
age, but he has set to work and has added one more treatise 
to the numberless studies of the “Exercises.” He calls it 
“My Ship.” The reason of the title is found in the fact 
that each one has to guide his own ship over the stormy 
ocean of life. The vessel is launched from the ways in the 
shipyard of a “retreat”; it is equipped with all the necessary 
instruments demanded by the science of navigation, and 
has its cargo of provisions and merchandise aboard. The 
purpose of the book is to tell the captain how to steer his 
ship over the perilous waste that lies between the starting 
place and the haven of the other world. “My Ship” has not 
yet been translated, but such a novel presentment of the 
problems of life may inspire some one to do the work. 


In a pamphlet entitled “The Chinese Madonna in the Field 
Museum,” by Mr. Berthold Laufer, we are told that “the 
beginnings of Christian painting in China coincide with the 
arrival of the great Jesuit missionary, Matteo Ricci, who 
deeply impressed the minds of the Chinese with wood- 
engravings brought from Italy. Their perspective drawing 
also dates from that time.” In 1910, Mr, Laufer found a 
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Christian Byzantine Madonna in water color in the mansion 
of a Chinese official in Si-ngan. The figure of the Virgin 
betrays its European origin, whereas the child is Chinese. 
Native experts who examined the picture insist that it could 
only have been a production of the later Ming period (six- 
teenth century). The texture of the silk on which it had 
been painted left no room for doubt. The Franciscan Fathers 
at Si-ngan without knowing the opinion of the artists ascribed 
a similar date to the picture. There was another point to 
be settled. It had the signature of Tang-yin, the foremost 
master of the Ming. period. He was a contemporary of 
Raphael, and lived from 1470 to 1523. It was evident, how- 
ever to Mr. Laufer, that the signature was a forgery. In 
the first place Tang-yin was a pagan; secondly if he had been 
really the painter the picture would have been of great 
value, whereas it was purchased for a very insignificant sum. 
The conclusion finally arrived at was that the famous name 
was put on it to save it during the time of the persecutions. 
The name of the great painter would cause it to be respected. 


“Sorrow for Sin,’ by Rev. E. Nagle, S.T.L., (Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son), is a well printed booklet of 113 pages, 
reviewing with much learning and. clearness of expression 
the opinions of theologians on the amount of sorrow re- 
quired for attrition in the sacrament of Penance, and reach- 
ing the conclusion that if the sorrow is sovereign, fear of hell 
is motive sufficient. The last chapter is devoted to demon- 
strating an apparent laxity in the easy requirements laid 
down by Father Faber in “The Creator and the Creature,” 
but their differences seem merely verbal; substantially Dr. 
Nagle and Father Faber are at one in making things easy 
for the sinner. The book will be useful to priests and theo- 
logical students. 


“The Wounded Face,” by Mabel A. Farnum (Boston: 
Angel Guardian Press), is a well conceived and striking story 
in 156 pages of the salutary good effected by the work and 
example of two manly, and zealous, because well-informed, 
Catholic men. The narrative centres on the vicissitudes that 
befall a remarkable painting of the Saviour by an unbelieving 
artist. The author is well read and possesses the essentials 
of good writing, but her zeal would be more efficacious if 
her preaching were less formal. The handsome setting of 
the book is somewhat marred by a few very infelicitous mis- 
prints. 


“The Economic Principles of Confucius and His School” 
is a two-volume work by Chen Huan-Chang, Ph.D., a Chinese 
student of Columbia University. Western readers, the fore- 
word promises, will find in Dr. Chen’s book “the represen- 
tation of Confucianism from the purely Confucianist point 
of view by an author who is a Confucianist himself, and has 
had the advantage of sifting his ideas through the methods 
of western science,” for Confucianism, it seems, “is a great 
economic as well as great moral and religious system.” 
Longmans, Green & Co., are handling the work, 


A fourth edition of Father. Andrew Klarmann’s “Crux of 
Pastoral Medicine” is being published by Frederick Pustet 
& Co. Chapters on vasotomy and the instruction of the 
young about “sex hygiene” have been added to the book. 
Though the author’s treatment of the latter question is at 
times a little wanting in directness and decision, he wisely 
counsels that “in taking in hand a child in whom concu- 
piscence of the flesh has broken down the natural barriers 
of purity—delicacy and modesty—the barriers must be re- 
erected; a pity it is that they cannot be rebuilt of the same 


material. The instructor will reach. out after that bridle and 


cheek which had never before been laid on the unfortunate 
child, its conscience, its personal honor, its dread of dis- 
grace. The threat of the physical ills will generally fal 
flat. The child has no experience of these ills, and may 
suspect the zeal of its mentor. Without an awakening of 
the sense of responsibility to God for the abuse of the body | 
—the gift and property of God—little prospect of success. 
may be entertained. It is for this reason chiefly that the 
pest of impurity has spread over so large an area among the 
young who are left to grow up without religious teaching.” 
Catholic children, however, are fortunate in having in their 
confessor a guide .and counsellor in these matters. 


“John Ayscough,”’ writing in the Catholic World on “Sir 
Walter,” says: “Side by side with feudalism in the Middle 
Ages, and much above it, stood the Catholic Church and of 
the Catholic Church Scott, with all his “genius and his 
knowledge, was extremely, almost entirely, ignorant. For 
his interest in the Church was never more than antiquarian.”” 
The heart of the Middle Age, its faith, he never grasped; 
he had merely read of its behavior. “The Antiquary,” “Guy 
Mannering,” “The Heart of Midlothian” and “The Bride of 
Lammermoor,” in the opinion of the essayist, are the novels 
of Scott that belong in the “inner group of the very greatest.” 


In one of its aspects story writing contains an element of awe- 
It is the educational one. A book leaves its author’s hands to 
imprint on thousands of hearts the lessons and views of life that 
have impressed themselves on the writer. When there is ques- 
tion of a child’s book this awe deepens and the author’s obliga- 
tions are increased as the heart of the child is more susceptible 
to impressions. This sense of responsibility has long ago been 
recognized as-a hall mark of Miss Waggaman’s work. It has 
again evinced itself in her latest girl’s story, “The Queen’s 
Promise.” Uncle Jake Dillon is drawn with a rather uncom- 
promising hand. But this is necessary that the nobility of his 
later actions may be emphasized. The heart of the young likes. 
its moral strong—subtle changes do not appeal to it. We are 
sure that Kitty Dillon and the results produced of her convent- 
born endeavors will appeal strongly to all young misses who, like 
Kitty, bear the burden of about thirteen years, Benziger Broth- 
ers are the publishers. : 
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Openmindedness, a willingness to change his opinion when 
convinced df error, is claimed, and fairly, one may concede, to 
be characteristic of the average American, An instance is fur- 
nished by the growing sentiment among us that more attention 
should be paid to moral training in the schools of the country. 
True, the judgment underlying the sentiment is not yet what it 
should be. Many who contend for moral training do not appear 
to recognize that with the exclusion of religious instruction from 
the public schools the power that sustains morality is gone out 
of them. Still we live in hope that the degrading, corrupt and 
lawless features of our national life, which in recent years have 
become prominent, will open the minds of our people to the folly 
which persuaded a vast number of American citizens to accept 
for our common schools, instead of the teaching of Christian 
morality, an umbral and emotional substitute based on no au- 
thority, and secured by no adequate sanction. At least progress 
is being made. Time was when the editor of a great metropoli- 
tan newspaper would have hesitated to admit as entirely just 
the criticism “that we are giving too much attention to loading 
up the child’s mind with facts and purely utilitarian knowledge, 
and little or none to building him a good character and laying 
~a solid moral foundation for sound citizenship.” 

* * * 

In our day the editor of the New York Globe quite frankly 
concedes we can “take with profit” the warning Father Vaughan 
addressed to a New York audience which packed Carnegie Hall, 
when he told his hearers of his fears that “instead of drilling 
an army in the schools they were arming a mob teaching 
and drilling children in the use of weapons of knowledge” with- 
out religious training, In its editorial comment the Globe (Feb- 
ruary 3) quotes President Lowell of Harvard, who, at a discus- 
sion of the subject a few years ago, referred to a letter written 
by his great-grandfather “more than a hundred years before,” 
criticizing the schools for the same thing, to show that the 
warning is very old as well as entirely just. And it admits that 
the warning is based on “a lack in the elementary schools even 
more serious than the narrow and early specialization of our 
higher education. The latter affects the culture and broad- 
mindedness of the people, the former their right-mindedness.” 

* cs * 

But, says the Globe writer, “religious teaching is out of the 
question in the public schools.” Are we then to permit what he 
concedes to be “a sore spot in our educational machinery, and 
one that has long puzzled the experts,” to continue its malign in- 
fluence? The matter is vital because it penetrates to the very 
bone and sinew of the moral character of the nation. Experience 
has taught us that no elaborate course of non-religious moral in- 
struction adopted in the schools as a regular feature of the cur- 
riculum can supply the lack. That plan was suggested in 1909 
by a special educational committee formed to consider the sub- 
ject, and the suggestion appears to have produced no practical 
result. Nay, were the recommendation to be heeded, we have 
the vicious conditions apparent in France to remind us how 
futile it were to look for good character and a solid moral foun- 
dation for sound citizenship from such non-religious courses of 


ethical instruction. 
* * * 


As the Globe writer grants, Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner 
of Education in the State of New York, has stated the real diffi- 
culties of the situation very clearly in the following sentences : 
“The millions of children who are steadily in the public schools 
of the country need something more than secular training plus 
the moral discipline and influence of the school. They 
need to hear something that is sacred. as well as sound, some- 
thing that moves their inmost feelings. That something 


is in the Bible and the hymn and the Lord’s Prayer.’ We agree 
with the editor of the Globe that “the solution suggested by Com- 


| missioner Draper himself seems more ingenious than promising.” 


Were it possible to have the various religious bodies of the coun- 
try agree upon a selection of religious readings from the Bible 
for public school use, we still should argue for the need’ of 
stronger food to nourish the religious and moral growth of the 
child. 
>k > *k 

Why not, since every other expedient proposed by thoughtful 
men is recognized to be defective, come back to the simple plan 
that common sense approves? Why not insist that children in 
the common schools be given the benefit of formal religious in- 
struction? Mr. Balfour, the late leader of the Conservative party 
in England, expresses the alternative admirably: “I have always 
cherished the hope that our elementary State schools eventually 
would be so conducted as to secure to every child the kind of 
religious instruction his parents desire him to receive. This is 
the sole solution that appeals to me as strictly compatible with 
our ideas of religious liberty, of parental responsibility, and of 
the primordial necessity of religious training in children’s edu- 
cation. I hold it to be anevil, aye, the greatest of all evils, to 
permit children to be brought up in schools in which no pro- 
vision is made for religious formation. And I solemnly express 
to-day my hope that England will never accept the responsibility 
of public instruction without religion.” 


The teaching of sex in schools and colleges formed the gen- 
eral subject for discussion at a meeting held at the New York 
Academy of Medicine, last October. The members of the New 
York Association of Biology Teachers united on that occasiomn - 
with the American Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis 
to consider the problem of what topics to teach, how much, in 
what order, to whom and by whom. One paper read during the 
meeting began with the declaration: “We live in a day of re- 
markable awakening, both intellectually and morally, concerning 
sex.’ And even a castial reading of the opinions expressed 
would incline the old-fashioned teacher to accept the word as 
trtie in more senses than one. Do the men and women, who on 
that evening frankly expressed themselves concerning topics 
which St. Paul insists should not be so much as named among 
us, honestly believe that the measures they advocate will be a 
sufficient means to stop the ravages of immorality? That good 
will result from enlightenment regarding the vicious conse- 
quences of indulging certain passions when there is question of 
dealing with those who are old enough to appreciate what they 
are told and well-disposed to heed wise warning is, to be sure, 
true. But the like may not be asserted of indiscriminate teaching 
of such topics to children still in the elementary school grades. 
Unhappily the question is one regarding which the Catholic mor- 
alist is unable to find a common starting point with many outside 
the Church, 

* * * 

No Catholic, for instance, can admit with the Rev. Josiah 
Strong, of the American Institute of’ Social Service, that “public 
discussion, plain spoken but delicate and reserved, must precede 
the adoption of any effective measures to eradicate the ‘social 
evil’ with all its hideous consequences. One of the elements in 
this discussion must be the correction of the common religious 
dogma that man is ‘altogether born in si’ with all the myths 
and speculations on which it has been based.” Surely the care- 
ful instruction, definite warning and prudent guidance of our 
youth in matters pertaining to sexual instruction should not begin 
with a denial of fundamental truths in the Christian concept of 
man’s origin and destiny. And when a young lady teacher in 
the Washington Irving High School urges that, instruction in 
stich matters should be given “only with a biological foundation 
and from the physical and hygienic standpoint, not from the 
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moral and spiritual,” we believe she allowed theory to blind her 
to a truth as old as human nature. The especial need in com- 
bating the evils involved in the revelations of the prevalence of 
excesses that shock the world is control and restraint from with- 
in. And such control and restraint will not result from putting 
sexual information directly into the hands of children and the 
young through the medium of books and pamphlets. There must 
be moral instruction in this matter above all, and moral motives 
and inspirations must be above all inculcated. He who loves 
and serves God cannot go very far to the bad? Will, OKC, 


The eleventh annual report of the Director of Education of 
the Philippine Islands for the school year 1910-1911 is now in the 
possession of the Bureau of Insular Affairs. During the school 
year of 1909-1910 the annual enrolment was 587,317. Last year 
it reached 610,493. There are now in operation 4,404 schools, 
and when the schools closed for the summer last year the number 
of American and Filipino teachers employed was 9,086. The 
Philippine government spent for public education during the last 
‘fiscal year the sum of $3,223,883.27. 


ECONOMICS 


The Panama Canal will be finished soon, and one who takes a 
practical interest in all that it means examines on a globe the 
new trade routes it will develop. Australia and New Zealand 
come first, perhaps, into his mind; but measuring the distance 
from England, he sees that the Panama route will be little, if at 
all, shorter than those now followed; while in other respects it 
will be greatly inferior, The Suez Canal route takes a ship 
‘along the highway to the Indies; the Cape of Good Hope route 
has South Africa on the way, and the South American route 
leads past the rich ports of Argentina and Brazil. But the Pana- 
ma route has no such advantages. The most it offers is a share 
in the trade of the West Indies and the Spanish Main, while from 
Panama itself it would lead only through the islands of the South 
Pacific. Many years ago this fact put an end to the attempt to 
establish a Panama, New Zealand, Australian line of steamers. 

What about.the west coast of South America? Valparaiso is 
its centre of trade and the route from England will be shorter 
by the canal than by the Straits of Magellan. But it will not be 
much shorter; and it will probably be more profitable to follow 
the latter route than to pay the tolls of the former. Moreover, 
the Straits route allows ships to take their share of the rich trade 
of the eastern coast, from which they would be cut off should 
they use the canal, The voyage to China from Europe will be 
more than a third longer by Panama than by Suez, and through 
a comparatively tradeless region, Considering these things, one 
begins to ask whether the old idea, that the Isthmus of Panama 
lies outside the track of trade, was not right after all. 

Of course there will be the American domestic trade, and the 
European trade to the North Pacific Coast; but how are these 
to support the canal, and how is the latter to endure the tolls? 
As one is turning such questions in his mind, his hand slips 
northward from Hong Kong to Yokohama, and as he stretches 
the measuring tape across the Pacific to Panama, he receives a 
revelation. The tape no longer Passes over empty ocean wastes. 
It crosses the North Pacific and runs down the North Pacific 
Coast on almost the same route as that which, centuries ago, the 
great Manila galleons followed to Acapulco. A line of profitable 
trade which will yield to no other in the world reveals itself. 
Yokohama, Prince Rupert, Vancouver, Seattle, Tacoma, Vic- 
toria, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Mazatlan, Aca- 
pulco, Salina Cruz, Panama, Jamaica, Cuba, Porto Rico, New 
Orleans, New York, Halifax, London: and then back to Yoko- 
hama through the Suez Canal. 

This shows what the Panama Canal means for the Pacific 
‘Coast. The effect it will have on domestic railway rates is a very 


God has promulgated a revelation on the subject. 


small question compared with the opening up of a new world 
trade route in which ships will be able to fill themselves two, 
three or four times over with freight and passengers at rates 
which will ensure the development of regions that have been 
waiting their opportunity for half a century and more. That 


‘such will be its effect is not a mere hypothesis. The German 


Kosmos Line has been running for years in a similar manner 
round the east and west coasts of South America as far north as 
Puget Sound, with profit for itself and for the Northwest Pa- 
cific Coast. The Blue Funnel Line has been running nearly as 
long from England, through the Suez Canal, crossing the Pacific 
to Victoria, Seattle and Vancouver; and a new English line began 
last year to follow the lead of the Kosmos. The traffic, there- 
fore, which will follow the opening of the canal will be merely 
the development in a high degree of what exists already. 

One is not surprised, therefore, to hear that every Pacific port, 
from Prince Rupert to San Diego, is preparing for the coming 
era by designing docks for the fleets already building, that San 
Francisco has already nearly completed this work, and that 
agents of the great steamship companies are seeking accommo- 
dation in its wonderful port. 

Not everybody is admitted into the secret councils of these 
companies; but, perhaps, one will not be far wrong if he con- 
jectures that there is a connection between the coming changes 
and the remarkable amalgamations that have been carried out 
by two of them, the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and the 
Cunard. H.W. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


To a correspondent’s query: What is the justification for the 
holding of private property, especially in land, Father Hull, 
editor of the Bombay Examiner, gives the following answer: 

In this matter the simplest answer is the best. The human 
race has down to the last century or so taken for granted that the 
right to hold private property is a thing rooted in the obvious 
nature of things. It is only under the stress of modern condi- 
tions, induced by a highly artificial and congested system of 
living, that doubht has been thrown upon that right, and a theory 
has been invented that all land ought to be owned collectively by 
the State. Push this theory a little further, and you can easily 
show that it ought not to be held by the State. If the Earl of 
Somerset has no right individually to own a small bit of England, 
then what right has the whole people of England collectively to 
own the whole of England; what right the people of France to 
own France; what right the people of Japan to hold Japan? 
The only proper owner must ultimately be the whole human race 
—so that the people of Japan have just as much right to own 
England as the people of England have, and vice versa. Suppose 
that every man in England corresponds to three acres, and every 
man in Japan corresponds to two acres—the Japanese Could then 
begin to cry out that the arrangement is unfair, and demand a 
redistribution of territory. In short, the abolition of the right 
to private property, when pushed to its logical issue, results in 
an absurdity—which shows that there is something wrong in the 
theory. 

The theological view of the question provides a balance which 
secular theories do not possess. Acording to this view God is 
ultimately the sole owner of the world, and all human ownership 
is by His authorization and sanction, This does not mean that 
He has written 
His will on the surface of things, and given us common sense 
enough to perceive it. But when a man has taken possession 
of a piece of property, this does not relieve him of all duty to 
others. He holds his property in trust from God, to be made 
good use of not merely for his own benefit but also for that of 
his neighbor. Thus when he employs others to work his estate 
he must pay them properly, and so enable them to live. He must 
look after them, and see that they are decently helped in their 
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necessities. Under circumstances of need he might be obliged 


to let his land be used for the benefit of the public, or let people 
live on it if there is no room for them elsewhere, and so of the 
rest. Thus the possesion of land, though a rigid right in itself, 
is made elastic by the duties and responsibilities which possession 
carries with it. And so the evils which are supposed in social- 
istic theory to arise from the ownership of land are met and, in 
principle at least, mitigated. This is of course not a thorough 
discussion, of the question; but it will probably suffice to set our 
correspondent thinking on the right lines. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


At the Polish Confernece, held at the Cadillac, in Detroit, in 
the second week of February, a resolution was passed asking the 
Pope to send Polish bishops to this country to be placed in charge 
of American dioceses; the parochial schools were endorsed; the 
“yellow” Polish press condemned; a grand council of Poles sug- 
gested; temperance leagues enccuraged, and money voted for the 
support of the Poles’ Home for Polish Immigrants in New York. 
On the other hand, a Pastoral Letter from the Prelates of the 
Milwaukee Provinces was read in all the churches, on February 
11, condemning the agitation for the appointment of Polish bish- 
ops, and warning the people against “nationalism and national- 
istic passions’ as calculated in this instance “to form a Polish 
Church within the Catholic Church of America.’ The letter also 
condemned two Polish papers and put under the ban “The Amer- 
ican Federation of Polish Catholic Laymen.” 


The Catholic Register of Madras gives an interesting account 
ofthe ceremonies connected with the Fourth Eucharistic Con- 
gress in India, which were held on the 2d, 3d and 4th of January, 
in the cathedral town of San Thomé, diocese of Mylapore, 
Madras. The Congress was held under the auspices of the 
Priests’ Eucharistic League, which has for some years been in 
existence in India, where the Rev. P. Caspar, a member of the 
Order of Discalced Carmelites fills the place of Director-General. 
The whole diocese was en féte for the occasion, though the San 
Thomé Cathedral and its neighborhood were the chief scene of 
festivity and rejoicing. Four archbishops, eight bishops, includ- 
ing one Prefect Apostolic, and 120 priests from the twenty-six 
dioceses of India took part in the proceedings. At the opening 
ceremonies in the Cathedral the Bishop of Mylapore, the Presi- 
dent of the Congress, delivered an address of welcome to the 
delegates and read an autograph letter from His Holiness, Pius 
X, expressing his pleasure and joy at the Eucharistic Congress 
in heathen lands, and imparting his blessing to all who should 
take part in it. There was a solemn pontifical Mass each morn- 
ing, and during the day the usual sessions given over to the read- 
ing and discussion of papers on the Holy Eucharist and the 
means of spreading devotion to the Eucharistic Lord throughout 
India. The procession of the Most Blesed Sacrament through 
the narrow roads near the Cathedral was most impressive and 
witnessed by many thousands. The closing sermon was preached 
by the Most Rev. A. Kenealy, O.S:F.C., Archbishop of Simla. 
Of former Eucharistic Congresses in India, one was held in the 

‘archdiocese of Madras in 1898, another in the archdiocese of 
Goa in 1900, and the third in the diocese of Mysore in 1904. 


The Rev. W. J. Fitzgerald, of Millville, N. J., has the following 
timely letter in the New York Sun of Feb. 15: 

“Tt seems to me that the title, ‘Christianity in China, of an 
editorial article in the Sun of February 11, is a misnomer, unless 
it be assumed Protestantism and Christianity are quid unum ci 
idem. The article quotes Mr. Barton’s figures giving a total 
Christian population of 278,628. These figures are very much at 
fault, or Dr. Barton is simply ignoring or passing by as non- 
Christian the work of the Catholic missions in that vast empire. 


“T have before me the yearly report of the Seminary of For- 
eign Missions of Paris for the year 1909, and under the charge 
of that one community alone in the Chinese Empire are 871,001 
Christians, with 712 foreign and 626 native priests; 32 seminaries 
with 1,841 students, and 3,505 schools with 82,301 pupils. Now 
this, remember, is the work of only one of the many communities. 
laboring in that fertile field. In the pontifical year book for 
1912 I find fifty-nine bishops and five apostolic prefects, equiva- 
lently sixty-four dioceses but under another name. Of these 
fifty-nine bishops twenty-two belong to the Paris Seminary for 
Foreign Missions, ten are Franciscans, nine Lazarists, four Do- 
minicans, two Jesuits, three come from the Italian Foreign Mis- 
sionary Seminary, four fromthe Society of the Immaculate Heart, 
and five from various communities. Consequently the figures 
given by the Paris Foreign Missions for their work must be mul- 
tiplied considerably. 

“Tt is a fact that when there is a question of foreign mission 
work the immense part the Catholic Church has in it is deliber- 
ately ignored, so much so that sometimes even Catholics are 
ignorant of the great work constantly going on, Evidently the 
missioners keep in mind the word of Our Lord, ‘Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doth’ Matthew vi, 3.” 


A gift of $100,000 to Villanova College, Pa., for the erection: 
of a new building was announced at the sixty-first annual ban- 
quet of the Villanova College Alumni Association. The donoris 
Mr, Bernard Corr, of Philadelphia. The building will replace 
St. Rita’s Hall, recently destroyed by fire. 


PERSONAL 


Professor William Hoynes, dean of the Law School of Notre + 
Dame University, Ind., has been. created a Knight of St. Gregory 
by His Holiness, Pius X. 


The will of Eugene Kelly, the banker, gives $400,000 for the 
completing and furnishing of the Lady Chapel of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York. The testator also gave $83,500 to the 
trustees of St, Patrick’s Cathedral as his share for the erection 
of the Lady Chapel, and $50,000 more for the altar and stained 
glass windows. Two similar bequests are left to his brother, 
which are to be used for the same purpose. Mr. Kelly made 
these public bequests: Society of St. Vincent de Paul, $15,000, to. 
endow three beds in memory of his brother, Edward Kelly; to 
his Alma Mater, Stonyhurst College, England, $10,000, to provide 
a scholarship; Society for the Propagation of the Faith, $5,000, 
and. to the Novitiate of St. Andrew on the Hudson, $5,000, with 
a request that the Jesuit Fathers remember him and members of 
his family in their Masses. 


SCIENCE 


In a pamphlet recently circulated by the International Decimal 
Association it is stated that in Malta the compulsory adoption of 
the metric system began with the new year. Also that the Cen- 
tral American Republics of Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa Rica, 
San Salvador and Guatemala have passed the necessary measures 
to enforce this system with this year. An act rendering the 
metric system compulsory in Bosnia-Herzegovina has been passed 
by the Government of that country, and will go into effect on 
September the 1st, 1912, The Danish Weights and Measures Act 
was passed in 1907, and will come into force in April, 1912. By 
way of conclusion it is remarked that the metre and the kilogram 
are gaining ground in every direction, and that the number of 
non-metric countries is being steadily reduced, 


Dr. Werner von Bolten, of Berlin, is reported as having dis- 
covered a new process of making diamonds from gas. Ordinary 
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illuminating gas is decomposed by means of a mercury amalgam 
causing the carbon of the gas to crystalize into the gem. This 
crystalized product is very fine, but it has been found that by 
introducing a small diamond chip in the apparatus the lesser dia- 
monds cluster themselves about the mother crystal. 

F. Tonporr, s.j. 


OBITUARY 


Sir James MacPherson Le Moine, Canadian historian and lit- 
terateur, passed away at Quebec, on February 5, at the patriarchal 
age of eighty-eight. His father was a native of Normandy, a 
polished gentleman of the old French school. James was born 
in Quebec, educated at the Petit Seminaire of that city, and called 
to the bar in 1850. His first contribution to periodical literature, 
a paper on the land and sea birds observed around Quebec, ap- 
peared in the Canadian Naturalist in 1859. His first published 
work was “L’Ornithologie du Canada” (2 ed., 1861). This was 
followed by an essay on the Arctic Exploration of McClure, 
McClintock and Kane (1861), a work on the fisheries of Canada 
(1863), and a brochure in defence of Montcalm in connection 
with the massacre at Fort George (1864). In 1863 Sir James 
published a modest little volume of historical and legendary lore 
relating to the city and environs of Quebec, under the title of 
“Maple Leaves.” The work then begun developed into a series, 
the sixth volume appearing in 1894, Half a century ago little had 
been done in the way of collecting the scattered wealth of Lower 
Canadian legends and folk’ lore, and English-speaking Canadians 


knew scarcely anything of the valuable collections of manuscript 


sources of early Canadian history, scattered through the vaults 
of various public buildings in Quebec. Over thirty volumes of in- 
valuable Canadiana, collected or published by Sir James, besides 
innumerable papers read before various learned societies, or con- 
tributed to periodical literature, followed from time to time the 
original volume of “Maple Leaves.” It was at his initiative and 
under his presidency that the Quebec Literary and Historical 
Society, formed by the Earl of Dalhousie, in 1824, undertook the 
publication of important existing manuscripts concerning the 
early history of the country. In addition to the author’s memoirs, 
the 1906 series of “Maple Leaves” contains interesting legendary, 
historical and biographical and literary lore, chapters upon Gen- 
eral Montgomery’s attack on Quebec, upon the archives of Can- 
ada, a viceregal ball in Quebec in 1797, Old and Modern Quebec, 
the first Canadian novel, Lord Lorne and the Royal Society of 
Canada. He was knighted in 1897, by Queen Victoria, for his 
literary services to Canada. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


CarHotic Scaoors ror Dear Murtes. 


To the Editor of America: 

In an article in America for February 3, on page 407, there is 
a statement that “there is only one Catholic School for the Deaf 
west of the Mississippi River,” and that one is in Oakland, Cal. 
There must have been some oversight on the part of the zealous 
writer, as the Institute for the Deaf here in St. Louis, conducted 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph, is a boarding and day school, with an 
enrollment of 81. The boarders are from many Western States, 
such as New Mexico, Colorado, Nebraska, North Dakota, Wyo- 
ming, etc., etc., also from Indiana, Ohio, Alabama, etc. The day 
pupils come even from IIlinois. 

The method is the combined system with particular care for 
lip-reading. It is a common occurrence for a class to take a 
story, or questions in lessons, from the teacher’s lips. Catechism, 
geography, history, arithmetic, natural philosophy, physiology, 
etc., prayers before and after school, are all recited by speech and 
lip-reading. 

The larger pupils are also taught music, type-writing, book- 
keeping, (the girls) dressmaking and domestic science, while the 


boys attend the Manual Training School at the Christian Broth- 
ers’ College here. The Sisters obtain positions for the deaf 
mutes leaving school and continue to watch over them, having 
a Literary Society, a Sodality, the League of the Sacred Heart, 
and the Frequent Communion Guild. ; 

St. Louis is the only city in the United States that has sent 
deaf mutes to be religious in the Convent at Montreal, Canada. 
Miss Mary. Morrison, of Iowa, who attended school here under 
the Sisters, and who has been deaf from infancy, passed a suc- 
cessful examination for the College in Washington, D. G., and 
after attending school there, also entered the Novitiate in Mon- 
treal a few months ago. Other graduates of the school here in 
St, Louis are now employed as teachers of the deaf. 

As the Sisters have done so much for me, I did not like to let 
this statement in your esteemed and widespread paper AMERICA 
pass in silence. Thanking you for anything you may do for the 
deaf, I am, One of the deaf mutes, 

St. Louis, Mo., February 9. (Miss) Genevieve Situ. 


ToraL ABSTAINERS AND PROHIBITION. 


To the Editor of AmeErica: 

In your editorial, page 401 of No. 17, Vol. II of America, you 
say, “The Total Abstainers will be delighted . . .” and state 
then the prohibition law of Iceland, This makes it appear as if 
T. A.s were identical with Prohibitionists. Yet this is by no 
means true. I ama T. A. for eight years, yet I cannot con- 
cede that I am a Prohib. The fact which you mention was also 
reported at the thirteenth international Congress Against Alco- 
holism at the Hague (September 1911). Although I was a déle- 
gate to this congress, I did not deem it necessary to report it, so 
little did it impress me. : 

Of course there are T. A.s who are Prohibs, just as there are 
advocates of prohibition who do drink, hoping to quit when once 
the millenium of universal prohibition has been ushered in. 

The Catholic T. A. Union of America has from the start re- 
pudiated prohibition. The seventh resolution of the first conven-. 
tion at Baltimore, February 22-23, 1872, reads: 

“Not deeming it expedient to take part in any political or legis- 
lative agitation, in reference to prohibitory liquor laws, we recog- 
nize, however, that great good may accrue from the suppression 
of public drinking places and from such legislation as would 
restrain the manufacture of intoxicating liquors within bounds 
consistent with public morality.” ; 

And the “Address to the Catholics of America,” issued by 
the same convention, says: 

“Our motto is: Moral Suasion. With prohibitory laws, re- 
strictive license system, and special legislation against drunken- 
ness we have nothing whatever to do.” 

I think that is plain enough. And to this policy the Union has 
clung (unless they abandoned it last year whilst I “was away). 
Of course attempts to hitch us as a tail to some other kite have 
been made repeatedly, for there are earnest Prohibitionists and 
Anti-Saloon Leaguers in the Union (and we are not ashamed 
of them either, for every one may work against the tide of 
alcoholism as his conscience commands him), However, there 
is always a majority who insist that we stick to our first prin- 
ciple: Moral Suasion. I am one of this majority. 

Hence I refuse to be classed as a Prohib, although I consider 
it quite honorable to be one, if one’s conclusion should lead up 
to this conviction. The classing of all T. A.s as Prohibitionists 
is a popular prejudice, which keeps many away from our ranks 
who would be valuable fighters for our holy cause. May T 
kindly ask you to correct this all too sweeping statement? 

Let me take this occasion to commend you for your policy of 
keeping liquor ads. from your advertising pages, 

. P. Utricu F. Muerier, C.PP.S. 

Carthagena, Ohio, February 6. 
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|Sacred Heart Sanitarium| 


taken. 
conditions. 


FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 

Unsurpassed results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 
and Stomach troubles. 
A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander Gymna- 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 
track connected by tunnel with bath department. 


5 A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services to the patients. 
WRITE SISTER SUPERIOR FOR BOOKLET X. 


No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 


aited 


17-acre park. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


TOUR OF EUROPE 


For the Summer of 1912 

A PRIVATE PARTY VISITING 
IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 

GERMANY, SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 

Arrangements hav 
a an Auaisees with Se oe ete a= 
\theerary sent on application . . Address all communications bo 
MISS AGNES J. KELLY 

3828 Spring Garden Street, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


arony 
Photographer 


256 Fifth Ave., New York 


Faverably known to the Clergy and Laity for many years 


A LENTEN DELICACY 


RED BAND PACKED 
ON IN TIN, 
EVERY GLASS AND 

PACKAGE CARTON 


IT’S ALL CODFISH 


Without Adulteration or Preservative 
Ready for the Table in 10 Minutes 
No Soaking Required 


ASK YOUR GROCER 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 
ADVERTISE HERE 
For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
59 East 83d Street, New York City 


Stained Glass Windows 


Mayer & Cn. 


.-pf.. 


Munich, London and 
47 Barclay Street Wem York 


Memorial and other Windows 
Statues and Stations of the Cross 


Designs and Estimates Submitted 


Specimens of ovr work may be seen in alaumst 
rurry City in the United States 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 


MODERN SAFE DEPOSIT 
VAULTS 


United States Safe Deposit Co. 


MAIN OFFICE 


Mutual Life Building 
32 Liberty Street 
§ Seventy-third Street & Broadway 
Branches ) yo5th Street and Eighth Avenue 
SPECIAL RATES FOR CHURCHES AND 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


J. Lyncu PEnperGast, President 
Joun W, Pi 


ATTEN, Vice-President 


MENEELY BELL CO, 


VY, NY. AND 
177 BROROW AT. NY. CITY. 


LL. S&S 


DOW’S SPIRAL SLIDE 
FIRE ESCAPE 


Absolutely safe. 


Pleases everybody. 


Many hundreds in 
use from Boston 
to San Francis- 


co. 


Step escapes are 
antiquated and 


dangerous, 


More people are 
killed and crip- 
pled annually on 
step escapes than 
are burned in the 
buildings. 
COVERED WITH 


8 PATENTS 
Dow Wire G Iron Works 
Louisville (Incorporated) Kentucky 


By Witrrip Warp. 


The Life of 


JOHN HENRY CARDINAL | 


NEWMAN 


Based on His Private Journals and 
Correspondence 


With 15 Portraits 
and other illustrations. In 2 volumes. 
8vo. Pp. 654-+ 627. 
age extra. 


[ Ready. 
Early English Reviews: 


“We cannot imagine how it could have 
been done other than as Mr. Ward has 
done it. A task more difficult and delicate 
is hardly to be imagined, and certainly no 
man was so fitted as he to undertake it . . 
Mr. Ward’s method is, in fact, that of the 
biographers of Manning and Vaughan; but 
it is one which results in larger surprises 
in the Newman portraiture than in that of 
the others . Fascinating and iu- 
structive as is the story of Newman’s life 
in its personal aspects, there are other 
lessons to be drawn from these well-docu- 
mented volumes.”—The Tablet. 


“Tt is likely to take its place at once 
among the great biographies.”—The Times. 


“Mr. Ward has treated a great theme with 
magnificent ability.”—Pall Mall Gaszette. 


Newman Memorial Sermons 


Preached at the Opening of the New- 
Memorial Church, the Ora- 
tory, Birmingham, 1909. By the Rey. 
JosEPH RicKkasy, S.J., and VERY 
Rev. CANON McIntyre, Professor 
of Scripture at St. Mary’s College, 
Oscutt. Svo. Paper covers. $0.36 
net. 


The Credibility of the Gospel 


(‘Orpheus’ et l’Evangile. ) 

By Monsicnor Prerre BatirFo, Litt. 
D. Translated by the Rev. G. C. 
H. Potten, S.J. Crown 8vo. $1.50 
net. 


man 


The object of this work is to show 
that the most recent researches of 
Higher Critics confirm the historic 
certainty of the Life of Christ which 
is found in the New Testament. 


English as We Speak it 
in Ireland 


LL:D., one.ot the 
Commissioners for the Publication 
of the Ancient Laws of Ireland, 
author of “A Concise History of 
Ireland,” ete. $1.00 
net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & GO. 


Fourth Ave. & 30th Street, New York 


By P. W. Joyce, 


Crown S8vo. 


$9.00 net, Express- | 
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“PIONEER PRIESTS OF NORTH AMERICA” 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J) 


VOLUME | 
Among the Iroquois 


Hs Eminence, Cardinal Farley, says: 

“Will fill a want often felt by so 
many of the clergy and laity who love 
to learn everything about the genesis 
of the Church in our State.” 


His Eminence, Cardinal Falconio, says: 
“From it our people will learn how 

to appreciate the great work done by 

those noble and saintly pioneers.” 


VOLUME II 
Among the Hurons 


Current Literature says: 

“Father Campbell does not confine 
himself to perfunctory narrative. He 
tells with vivid pen of reckless risks, 
hair-breadth escapes, captures, and in- 
credible sufferings, each following an- 
. . These 


men, and a host of others, counted it a 


other in quick succession. . 


privilege to die for their faith.” 


480 Pages 24 Illustrations 


VOLUME III 
Among the Algonquins 


N. Y. Evening Sun: 

“Altogether it is a splendid volume 
that Father Campbell has produced. 
To those of the same faith as the pio- 
neer priests whose lives it relates, it 
should prove no less edifying than ab- 
sorbing, But even to those of other 
persuasion, ‘Among the Algonquins’ 
offers an opportunity for serious and 
interesting reading, where solid his- 
torical worth is matched by charm of 
style and vigor of conception.” 


336 Pages 22 Illustrations 


Vor, VI, No. 2 


333 Pages 27 Illustrations 
Price $2.00 2s? ext. 


Price $1.60 202 ci Price $2.00 si2 2% 
——_ Nee ee eee 
MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY, Religious of the Sacred Heart, {809—I886 


With an Introduction by the REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


440 Pages. 16 Illustrations. Price, $2.00. By mail, 20 cents extra 
“A book sure to do good and sure to give pleasure."—The Ave Maria. 


“A book of special religious interest."—N. Y. World. 


Fort a 
PILGRIM WALKS IN ROME ISAAC JOGUES 


ii 
A Guide t A en op ates neve Discoverer of Lake George 
uide to 
Sep Retina) Be cen aay ACHEBILY By the Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


By P. J. CHANDLERY, S.J. ; ; : : . shoes 
a ; Aside from its Historical value it presents a vivid 
ere ‘are eighty illustrations. The book contains now pen picture of a saintly and heroic missionary, with 
504 pages, twenty of which are given to an exhaustive index. lt oe, 5 f 1 : d 
A map of the city of Rome and plans of the old St. Peter’s 90! the stirring setting of early pioneer ays. 
and of the present basilica are very valuable to the tourist. 55 Paces 
Press-work, paper, binding, illustrations, are all that can be 
desired. The book must become the classical guide-book 
for Rome, and those who may never have the good fortune 


9 ILLUSTRATIONS 


EDITION DE LUXE 


to visit the holy city should learn to make pilgrimages to its 
temples and shrines by the aid of “Pilgrim Walks.” 


$1.25 Prepaid 


Full flexible green cowhide, stamped with gold, git 
top, deckled edge. 


$1.10 Prepaid 


a 
BOUND VOLUMES OF AMERICA 


In an attractive and durable binding. Complete set: Volumes I, II, III, IV, V—prepaid...... $14.00 
Single volumes, prepaid, $3:00. 


rere ner ce 
THE AMERICA PRESS, : 59 East 83rd Street, New York City 


Please write to Advertisers and mention: AMERICA. 
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Real Estate Loans on Catholic Properties | 


MADE BY 


. MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


Catholic Bishop of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Sisters of St. Mary, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Redemptorist Fathers, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Sisters of Incarnate Word, Amarillo and San Antonio, Texas. 
St. Thomas’ Theological Seminary, Denver, Colorado. 
Knights of Columbus, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Columbus College, Chamberlain, S. Dak. 
Guaranteed by St. Viator’s Normal Institute, Chicago, Illinois, 
Retreat of Passionist Fathers, St. Louis, Missouri. 
St. Anne’s Widows’ Home, Lying-in Hospital 
and Foundling Asylum, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Right Reverend Theophile Meerschaert, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Bishop of Oklahoma, 
St. Vincent’s Infirmary, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
St. Vincent’s College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


We have also made loans on the following properties of which we have for sale a limited amount of 


First Mortgage $500 Real Estate Serial Notes 


Right Reverend John B. Morris, 


Bishop of Littte Rock, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Right Rev. P. J. Muldoon, 


Bishop of Rockford, Rockford, Illinois. 
St. Teresa’s Academy, 
Academy of Sisters of St. Joseph of St. Louis, 


Missouri, St. Louis and Kansas City, Missouri. 
Pioneer Educational Society, 

(Jesurt Order); Spokane, Washington. 
Society of Sisters of Holy Names of Jesus and Portland, Oregon. 

Mary, 
Loretto Literary and Benevolent Institution, St. Louis, Denver and Loretto. Kentucky. 
Sisters of Humility of Mary, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


In each of the above loans the moral obligation is of the highest, and with the additional high grade 
real estate security of a value double, and in some cases treble the amount of the loan, these Real Estate 
Serial Notes secured by first mortgage furnish an attractive investment of superior merit. They combine 
safety of principal to an unusual degree and a satisfactory rate of interest. 


° Eighth and Locust Street 
of ct, Mercantile Trust Company ‘inis, wswi 


Capital and Surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 


FESTUS J. WADE, President. J. B. MOBERLY, Real Estate Loan Officer. 


a a 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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The Catholic Mind 


A periodical published on the eighth and twenty-second of the month. 

Each number contains an article of permanent value, entire or in part, on some question of the day, 
given in popular style. 

These articles are taken from the best sources, and the rule of selection is: one at a time and the best 
to be had, so that subscribers may keep Sah number for frequent reading and reference. 
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LATEST ISSUES 
1912 


No. 1. THE NAME “ROMAN CATHOLIC.” Nos. 2, 8. MORAL TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
Hersert THurston, S.J. | Ricut Rev. J. C. Heprey, O.S.B. 
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1911 


No. 2% THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. No. 15. THE TRUTH ABOUT THE “ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRI- 
TANNICA.” T. J. CAMPBELL, §.J. 


No. 16. THE CATHOLIC PRESS. E. Sprizang, S.J. 


No. 17. ENGLISH ECONOMISTS AND CATHOLIC ETHICS. 
Nos. 4, 6. SPAIN AS SHE IS. Catholic Herald of India. MichamMsaa ate 


7. CONDEMNATION OF MODERNISM. No. 18. CATHOLICISM AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Re eee No. 19. THE EARLY CHURCH AND COMMUNISM. 
Joun Ricxasy, S.J. 


9, 10. THE CHILD IN THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. Nos..20, ?Upe Lan a fe N eS 
Rr. Rey. Assot GasgueEt, O.S.B. 


Rr. Rev. Dr. CreEary. 
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22. CHILDREN’S EARLY AND FREQUENT COM- 
Nos. 11, 12. CARDINAL GIBBONS’ JUBILEE. MUNION. JosrruH Husstetn, S.J. 
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Nos. 13, 14. PROTESTS OF PIUS X AND BISHOPS OF POR- Nos. 23, 24. THE SACRED COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. 
TUGAL. Henry J. Swirt, S.J. 


SOME OTHER IMPORTANT NUMBERS 


THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS (No. 22, 1903). Rr. Rev. eee AFTER FIFTY YEARS (No, 8, 1909). G. Bonertt, 


BisHor LupnEN. Joun GeERARD. S.J.. S. M. Branot, S.J. 
SOCIALISTS AND CATHOLICS (No. 21, 1909). Eri1ennz Lamy, 


as are 
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STATISTICS OF THE LEADING RELIGIOUS DENOMINA- WHAT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH STANDS FOR (Nos. 22, 23, 
1909). His EMINENCE CARDINAL O’CONNELL, 


7 
°, 


TIONS (Nos. 3, 4, 1904). H. A. Kross, S.J. 
THE FRENCH BISHOPS AND THE EDUCATION PROBLEM 
WHO STARTED THE SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE? (No. 8, 1905). (No. 1, 1910). CHamsrun, 
THE FRENCH SEPARATION BILL. TEXT (No. 1, 1906). ST. CHARLES BORROMEO ENCYCLICAL (Nos. 14, 15, 1910). 
THE PASTOR AND EDUCATION (No. 16, 1910). 
THE DELUSION OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE (No. 24, 1906). 


of. J: CaMrPsecy, S.J; 


HOLY COMMUNION FOR CHILDREN (No. 17, 1910). 


PIUS X ON RECENT MANIFESTATIONS OF MODERNISM 
PLAIN WORDS ON SOCIALISM. TI (Nos. 9, 10, 1908). C. C. (Nos. 20, 21, 1910). 


JEvAs, M 
DEVAS M.A. REMOVAL OF PARISH PRIESTS (No. 22, 1910). 


For other sulyects see catalogue published with each issue 


FORTNIGHTLY (24 numbers) $1.00 PER YEAR 


Single numbers 5 cents each, $4.00 per hundred 
Double numbers 10 “ “ 7.00 <« ‘6 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83d Street, New York ily 
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ITALIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH 


Can be lez soe quickly, eahy and pleasantly 
in spare moments. You hear the living voice ofa 
native professor pronounce each word and phrase. 
A few minutes daily practice and in a surprisingty 
short time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 


Combined with Rosenthal’s 
Practical Linguistry 

This method is highly indorsed and 

recommended by leading Catholic 

Church Dignataries and educators. 

Send for Facsimile Letters of these 

testimonials and interesting booklet. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
825 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th St., New York 


For Entrances, Corridors or Floor-Spaces 
Exposed to Hard Service, Dirt or Wet 


Cary’s Everlastin 
Flexible Steel Mat 


None so Clean, Durable and Sanitary for 
Churches, Hotels, Apartment Houses, Banks, 
Stores, Restaurants and Public Buildings 


The United States 
Government uses 
and specifies 

for this mat 
in all their 
Buildings. 


M é 
Micdetotithe SPEIRS and Congratulatory Addresses 


Best Cold Rolled 
Steel.Rust Proof 
Reversible, Self- 
Cleaning. 


= ae , Book Plates 
AMES*ROLLINSON § Contecer rats 


} 203 Broapway-NEw YORK 


RESOLUTIONS ENGROSSED ‘@ Diplomas 


TELECHONE FOO REPRESENTATIVE, 
Come 904 = 


General Designing 


PATENTED 
IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Marriage Certificates Illuminated by Hand 


European Tour $475.° 


Personally Conducted by a Lady 
thoroughly familiar with foreign travel 


PARTY LIMITED 
Sailing from New York July via Mediterranean 
Returning via England September 
REFERENCES EXCHANGED 
For itinerary and further particulars address 


MISS A. V. CARRIGAN 
236 East 60th Street New York, N. Y- 


Made in rolls and eight regular 
sizes. Special sizes to order. 
Among the Churches which we have equipped with our mat are the 
CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF MERCY, FORDHAM, N. Y., with 270 square feet; ST. 
CECILIA’S CHURCH, NEW YORK, with nearly 400 square feet,and we have put over 
900 square feet in ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH and SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Circular upon request. CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THESE? (Telephone Worth 1445 


CARY MANUFACTURING CO. - 19 to 23 Roosevelt St., New York 


We can supply anything in the line of Kitchen and Bakers’ Utensils 


Catalogue “M” FREE French Cooking Ranges Cooking Equipments 
upon request and Broilers of Every Description 


MAMESSY. WATKINS & SON Naw sooo 


THE “ARROW CAN” 

Trade-Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office 

For ASHES and GARBAGE 
Made in Six Sizes 

Has no rivets to pull out, 

linked hoops to pull off, or 


Cia e eins 
Sey 


ont thin EU aes oe aoe out. a 
Reinforce alvanize 
SANITARY FLOOR BROOM (erate INKS : we % For full particulars and prices write to 
EXTRA LONG ELASTIC @ STOCK [erean igh ena fe 
‘Dra wn with Rust Proof Wire —. \ Hair Broom HIGGI \ \¥ TAURINe UCHae 3 1 iS ot 4 The Arrow Can Co. 


Knots will mot come out. N York 
Backs Bolted on with Rust PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 35 Warren St., New Yor 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE PRESSED METAL SPECIALTIES 


Proof Bolts. 
Prices—Per Doz. Net LIQUID PASTE 


4inch 16 inch 18 inch 
$14.00 $16.00 $18. nd 
Guaranteed for use with Oil or Sweeping Compounds 


a 
PRINTING  cescaerion 
and withal so efficient. 


| Churches and Schools | nt Dealers Generally 


Periodical Publications 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Catalogues Programs Branches: Chicago, London 
Stationery Ete., ete. | CHAS. M. HIGGINS & COQ., Mfrs 


THE MEANY PRINTING CO 


6th Avenue, Cor. 11th St.. NEW YORK | 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, ETC, 


DENTISTRY 


Loose teeth tightened by a new process; teeth 
without plates. Extracting avoided. High-clase 
ind up-to-date dentistry in all branches at reason- 
ible prices. 


Are the Finest and Best 
Inks and Adhesives 
For School, Home and Business Use 


Emancipate yourselves from 
the use of corrosive and ill- 
smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Hiccins’ Inxs 
AND ADHEsIVES. They will be 
a revelation to you, they are 


DRS. BURKE & BURKE 
DENTISTS 


1947 BROADWAY AND 65TH ST. 
46th St. Subway, L station and all surface cars. 


so sweet, clean, well put up 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS 


Especially adapted for use in Colleges and 
Schools 
Send for our Circular as to how we will save 
you 50 per cent. on supplies - 
t, 
SNELLING & SON scat Brookiyn, N. Y. 


Purveyors to U. 8. Gov't 


Por advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Wees 
59 East 83d Street, New York City 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four hundred pipe fulle—h 
costs $2.00 per pound—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 


If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less than four cents—five 
hates of pleasure for four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheas 
enough for you to smoke. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
New York 


Please write to Advertisers and mention a «SC Pagasg mite to) Advertisers and mention ‘AMERICA: 
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Proposed Liability Law.—President Taft submitted to 
Congress the report of the Employers’ Liability Com- 
mission and the Commission’s proposed employers’ lia- 
bility and workmen’s compensation bill, accompanied by 
a message urging the enactment of the measure. The 
proposed law would insure to employees of railroads 
engaged in interstate commerce quick adjustment of 
their claims for damages and, while relieving the courts 
of a vast amount of work, would enable them to act 
with greater dispatch. In the bill submitted the Com- 
mission eliminates the common law doctrine of contrib- 
utory negligence, and bases all compensation on an 
equivalent of one-half wages to be paid in every case, 
except where the injury or death is caused by the wilful 
intention of the employee to injure himself or another, 
or in case of intoxication on duty. The bill would pro- 
vide that every common carrier engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce by railroad shall pay compensation to 
any employee who sustains personal injury in line of 
auty or to his dependents in case of his death. It 
makes the remedy exclusive by reason of the compensa- 
tion being complete satisfaction. It abolishes all exist- 
ing common law and statutory remedies and applies to 
all railroads. “I sincerely hope that the act will pass,” 
says the President. “I deem it one of the great steps 
of progress toward a satisfactory solution of an impor- 
tant phase of the controversies between employee and 
employer that has been proposed within the last two or 
three decades.” 


Chancellor Pitney Appointed. Mahlon Pitney, Chan- 
cellor of the State of New Jersey, has been appointed 


481 


to the vacancy in the Supreme Court of the United 
States caused by the death of Justice John M. Harlan. 
The President at the same time named Julius M. Mayer, 
of New York City, for Judge in the United States Dis- 
trict Court of Southern New York, and Ferdinand A. 
Geiger, of Cassville, Wis., for District Judge in Eastern 
Wisconsin. At one time it seemed certain that Judge 
William C. Hook, of the United States Circuit Court, 
and again that Secretary Charles Nagel of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor would be the President’s: 
choice for the Supreme Court vacancy. Chancellor Pit- 
ney has just entered his fifty-fifth year. He was a Rep- 
resentative in Congress for four years, and also served 
a term of three years in the Senate of New Jersey. 
While a member of the latter body he was nc .ninated in 
1901 to be a justice of the New Jersey Supreme Court, 
and in 1908 he was transferred to the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Court of Chancery. By the bench and bar 
of New Jersey he is looked upon as a model judge. In 
addition to naming five new justices in a court of nine, 
President Taft has also the distinction of appointing 
Associate Justice Edward D. White to be Chief Justice, 
making in all six Supreme Court appointments during 
the three years he has been in the White House. The 
five associate justices named by Mr. Taft are Justices 
Lurton, Hughes, Van Devanter, Lamar and Pitney. 
“The court as reconstructed by President Taft, under 
the leadership of Chief Justice White,’ says the New 
York World, “has lost nothing in strength and weight. 
It is more united than it has been since 
the time of John Marshall. It has given more undivided 
judgments in great disputed causes. It has been more 
in union to harmonize the principles of American gov- 
ernment and society to changing industrial conditions. 


It is gaining. 
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It is the greatest monument President Taft has yet built 
to his administration.” 


Initiative and Referendum.—The United States Su- 
preme Court decided that the question whether a State 
still maintained a republican form of government, guar- 
anteed by the Federal Constitution, after it had adopted 
the initiative and referendum method, was a_ political 
problem for Congress, and not a justiciable one for the 
courts. The case before the Supreme Court was that of 
the Pacific States Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
which claimed that a tax imposed on it by the initiative 
and referendum method was unconstitutional. It would 
thus appear to be within the power of Congress to de- 
cide the issue raised in the Oregon case, but the possi- 
bility of its taking such action seems remote. As the 
New York Tribune observes: “The contention that the 
republican system is upset when laws can be passed in 
any other way than through the agency of a legislature 
is never likely to emerge from the domain of purely 
academic discussion.” 


General Ospina Recalled.—General Pedro Nel Ospina, 
Minister to the United States, has been recalled by the 
Colombian Government. This was in consequence of 
the position taken by the minister in informing the State 
Department that the visit to Colombia of Secretary Knox 
might be “inopportune,” owing to the fact that the United 
States has refused to extend to Colombia, in connection 
with the Panama controversy, the proposal of general 
arbitration, in which all other nations of the earth have 
been invited to join. The minister prefaced his letter 
with the statement that the views he expressed were his 
own, rather than those of his Government. Moreover, 
as he had been invited to express his opinion on the ex- 
pediency of Secretary Knox’s visit, there could be no 
official ground for complaint on the part of the State 
Department. The action of Colombia in recalling her 
Minister seems to: have been purely voluntary. 


A ‘‘Charter of Democracy.’’—Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, in a speech before the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention, on February 21, advocated the recall of 
judicial decisions of the State Supreme Courts by a 
referendum vote of the people; government regulation 
of “big business,’ even to the extent of fixing prices, 
if necessary; direct nominations, including delegates to 
national conventions; the short ballot; direct election of 
United States Senators; direct legislation by means of 
the initiative and referendum, and, in a measure, the re- 
call, including its possible application to Judges. This 
“Charter of Democracy,’ the title given by the former 
President to the speech, contains nothing which he has 
not said many times before in his addresses and in his 
writings as “contributing editor” of the Outlook. But 
it has aroused particular interest, as the “Progressive 
platform,” on which the fight will be made by the friends 


of the Colonel to make him the Republican presidential 
nominee. The New York Times reads Mr. Roosevelt 
out of the Republican party, and says that he has taken 
the field as the enemy and the destroyer of the party that 
elected him President. The New York World styles the 
speech “A Charter of Demagogy.” The New York 
kvening Mail: “It is vital and dynamic. It affords a 
platform broad enough and firm enough for all men and 
women of progressive ideas to stand upon. It enunciates 
principles fit to animate a‘ campaign that will ring with 
the enthusiasm of 1840 or 1860. It is a fitting watch- 
word for a period of decisive action.” 

Mexico.—Eighteen Zapatist rebels, captured in an en- 
counter near Cuernavaca, Mexico’s summer capital, were 
duly “identified” as persons taken while using arms 
against the republic, and then, in accordance with the 
decree suspending the constitutional guarantees, were 
promptly shot. Six ladies of the greatest respecta- 
bility were arrested in the capital by the secret police, 
who charged them with carrying compromising docu- 
ments. The ladies were conveyed to the police station, 
where the men subjected them to a most rigorous search, 
accompanied by indignities which prompted the victims 
to demand “protection” from the courts against the 
President, the Minister of Government, the Governor of 
the Federal District, and the Chief of Police. Judge 
Nagore granted the writ, which amounts to the inter- 
position of the judiciary against the executive when con- 
stitutional rights are violated. Judge Castellanos, who 
had claimed jurisdiction in the case of General Reyes, 
accused of rebellion, has retired in favor of the military 
court, on the showing made by it that, besides rebellion, 
there are charges of a purely military nature against the 
aged soldier. Emilio Vasquez Gomez, one of Madero’s 
ardent supporters during the revolution, but an opposing 
candidate for the office of President, has been proclaimed 
Provisional President at Torredn. He is at San Antonio, 
Texas, where he is taking care of his health, for he 
might suffer from a fatal hemorrhage if he were to cross 
into Mexico. Madero has signified his intention of 
entering upon a vigorous exercise of his powers. He 
will ask the Congress to declare martial law throughout 
the republic, and to suspend Article VII of the Con- 
stitution. This article secures the liberty of the press, 
and has always been a dead letter. 


Canada.—Mr. Justice Charbonneau has given his 
judgment in the Hébert case. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Hébert and Miss Clouatre attempted matrimony 
in the Province of Quebec before a Protestant minister. 
The Archbishop of Montreal declared the marriage null 
on account of clandestinity, and the civil tribunal pro- 
nounced a similar judgment in accordance with the law of 
Quebec. Fhe Protestants prevailed on Miss Clouatre to 
seek the reopening of the case, and furnished the 
means for doing so. Justice Charbonneau has de- 
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cided that, notwithstanding the Constitution of Que- 
bec, which recognizes the impediments put by the 
authorities of any denomination, the matriage was valid 
according to law; that ecclesiastical legislation affects 
only the conscience; that the civil tribunals take no cog- 
nizance of it, and that in any case clandestinity is not one 


of the impediments the code has in view. He holds that 


the marriage contract belongs exclusively to the civil 
order, and that any one authorized to celebrate it has 
the right, as an officer of the Crown, to assist at any 
marriage. This is the same judge who, a few weeks ago, 
recognized in his court ecclesiastical law by depriving 
some religious of the right to vote on the ground 
that, having taken the simple vow of poverty in 
religion they had not the property qualification neces- 
sary for registration. In this his zeal led him far beyond 
the canon law, according to which the simple vow 
does not deprive one of ownership. Government or- 
gans announce that the Bill to annex part of the Terri- 
tory of Keewatin to Manitoba will say nothing on the 
subject of separate schools, that this will be equivalent 
to denying the claim to them and that the matter will 
cause no division in the supporters of the Ministry. The 
first statement is probably true, the second is highly dis- 
putable, and if the Cabinet adopts it, the third will doubt- 
less be falsified and the Nationalist Conservatives of 
Quebec will have the chance to show their power. 
Mr. Graham, Minister of Railways in the Laurier Gov- 
ernment, has been elected for South Renfrew, Ont., 
where the member chosen at the last general election re- 
signed in his favor, The Conservatives made vigorous 
efforts to defeat him. 


Great Britain —The impending coal strike occupies all 
minds. Conciliation meetings having proved fruitless, 
the Government has intervened and summoned the lead- 
ers of both sides to a conference. The minimum wage, 
independent of the quantity of coal extracted, is the point 
at issue. The matter is complicated by the threats of 
miners in the United States and on the European Conti- 
nent to declare an international strike should coal be 
exported to England in case the miners cease working 
there. The Unionist amendment to the Address 
blaming the Government for undertaking important con- 
stitutional legislation before settling the reform of the 
House of Lords was defeated by a little more than 
ninety adverse votes. The Home Secretary’s attention 
has been called in the House of Commons to a violent 
speech of Mrs. Pankhurst, the Woman Suffragist, in- 
citing to the destruction of property and threatening the 
use even of firearms. 


Ireland.—It is announced that the Home Rule Bill will 
be introduced March 20. A great meeting, convened 
in support of the coming measure, was held in Hyde 
Park, London, February 17, and was addressed by many 
Liberal members from seven platforms. The resolu- 


venerable President, Mgr. Francis Sogaro. 


tions urged the necessity of making the Bill as generous 
as 1s consistent with imperial supremacy, and of so fram- 
ing it as to make it fit in with similar schemes for Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales. The latter condition and the 
full text of Mr. Churchill’s Belfast speech indicate that 
the scheme, as now contemplated, falls far short of 
colonial autonomy. The numerous checks by which the 
English Privy Council and Parliament could nullify 
Irish legislation are not regarded as necessary by the 
Liberal journals, nor as satisfactory by the Unionists. 
Mr. Churchill’s vague statement on finance is interpreted 
as giving Ireland control of Excise, but not of Customs, 
thus taking from the Irish Parliament control of 50 per 
cent. of Irish revenues. On this the Jrish Times, the 
Dublin Unionist organ, remarks: “If Home Rule is in- 
evitable, it must be complete Home Rule—Colonial Home 
Rule. If the Irish people are to accept the tremendous — 
risk of self-government the conditions must be such as 
will give them at least a chance of success.” This was 
the view of John Bright. The general Nationalist view 
is that fiscal autonomy will alone satisfy, but denial of 
complete financial control would not justify rejection 
of the measure. Bishop O’Donnell of Raphoe has ad- 
vised the people to carefully examine the Bill’s provi- 
sions, and urged all public bodies to “discuss, sift and 
master the bearings of the Bill in meeting after meeting 
before pronouncing their considered views.” It will be 
ultimately submitted also for consideration to a National 
Convention. 


Rome.—The Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics lost its 
He was 
Cardinal Merry del Val’s successor in that office. The 
Gregorian University has also suffered a severe loss in 
the death of Father Gismondi, who was for twenty-two 
years its Professor of Oriental languages. 


Italy—The Chamber of Deputies was crowded at the 
opening session of Parliament. The Speaker’s address, 
eulogizing the soldiers in the Tripoli campaign, was en- 
thusiastically applauded. The Prime Minister, Giolitti, 
then presented the royal decree announcing the annexa- 
tion of Tripoli and Cyrenaica. .This evoked another 
burst of approval. The only opposition to annexation 
comes from the Socialists. There is no appearance of 
any desire on the part of Italy to offer any concessions 
to Turkey. On the other hand, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment has announced to Italy that Egypt has never re- 
nounced her rights to Eritrea, and therefore remonstrates 
against Italy’s recruiting soldiers in Eritrea for service 
in» Tripol. Several Italian warships bombarded 
Beirut on the morning of February 24, after three in- 
stead of twenty-four hours warning. Sixty persons were 
killed and a large number wounded. Two days pre- 
viously a fierce fight occurred in Tripoli about fourteen 
miles from the city. The fight lasted for three hours 
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and the Italians retreated. Two battalions of black 
Mussulman native troops from Eritrea have been sent 
to Tripoli with camels, mules etc., prepared for continuous 
desert service. Cyrenaica has a separate Governor in 
the person of General Zuccari. 


France.—The agreement with Germany relating to 
Morocco and the Congo was duly ratified by the Senate 
on February 10 by a vote of 222 to 48. The agreement 
with Spain is yet to be considered and Holland declares 
it will not recognize the first until the second is signed. 

—Millerand’s abolition of the spy system in the army 
has excited much Radical clamor. He had long ago 
pronounced against it. Fear is beginning to manifest 
itself that the Morocco trouble is not yet over, and 
anger and astonishment are felt because France has to 
“penetrate” the country in order that Germany may 
benefit——The Chamber ‘of Deputies rejected a bill ap- 
proved by the Senate to restrict the number of wine 
shops and cabarets. In thirty years they have grown 
from 354 to 480,000, which means one wineshop for every 
eighty inhabitants——An unexpected condition has re- 
sulted in Church government in spite of the Separation 
Law. The courts always support the bishops’ de- 
cisions in ecclesiastical controversies about occupancies 
of parishes. Even when the Government’s favorite asso- 
ciation cultuelle appointed a priest whom the bishop 
refused, the bishop was adjudged to be in his right. 


China.—To signify his deliverance from Manchu serv- 
itude Yuan Shi-Kai, the President of the new Republic, 
has solemnly removed his queue, and in a, formal mani- 
festo announces China’s adoption of the Western calen- 
dar. The Nanking Assembly has been clamoring for 
his presence, but Yuan protests that there is little need 
of him there, whereas the danger of the monarchical 
party's reestablishing itself and the threatening situation 
of Manchuria make it imperative that the President 
should remain at Peking. For Kang Yu Wei, an old 
reform leader, has joined the viceroy of Manchuria, 
who is leading a revolt of his province against the re- 
public. Japan is also reported to be gaining a foothold 
in Manchuria. Yuan meanwhile does not seem very 
eager to wear his new honors, as he has been urging the 
election of Dr. Sun in his place. Yet Yuan’s apparent 
assumption of Presidential authority prior to his official 
acceptance of the post and before he has taken the oath 
to abide by the Republican Constitution has been caus- 
ing increasing uneasiness among the majority of the 
Republican leaders, who will insist that the President 
acknowledges the Nanking Assembly and takes an oath 
to observe the new Constitution. 


Germany.—The Emperor has refused to grant the 
usual audience to the President and the Second Vice- 
President of the Reichstag, since the Socialist First Vice- 
President had declared that he would not take part in 
this ceremony. The Emperor stated that he would re- 


ceive all or none of the three officials. This called forth 
a storm of resentment from the papers representing the 
parties of the Left, while it was greeted with jubilant 
approbation by the organs of the Centre. The parties of 
the Right have received additional support from the fact 
that the Socialist leader Bebel was caught in the telling 
of a plain untruth, unless we would call it a lapse of 
memory. He had clearly said that a Socialist Vice-Presi- 
dent would not refuse to give the “Kaiserhoch” when 
called upon to do so. Upon his vehement denial that he 
had ever made this statement he was confronted with the 
undeniable evidence by the representatives of the Centre 
and of other parties. The event created a great sensa- 
tion in the Reichstag, and was most widely discussed in 
the press. All admit that both Bebel and the Socialists 
have suffered in this a disastrous defeat. The 
triumph of the Parseval type of airships has been pro- 
claimed by the rejection, in their favor, of the French 
airship stationed at Lucerne. The Goverment of Japan 
has likewise given orders for ships of this-class. It is 


_ believed that in the near future airship garrisons will be 


erected by Germany along the western boundary of the 
empire. A considerable number of cities are mentioned | 
which are to be thus fortified. 


Austria-Hungary.—The letter sent by the Emperor 
Franz Josef to Count Aehrenthal shortly before the 
death of the latter has been warmly commented upon by 
the Austrian press. The venerable monarch expressed 
in it his supreme confidence and gratitude. The auto- 
graph message was accompanied by an official presenta- 
tion of the Brilliants of the Grand Cross of the Order 
of Saint Stephen. The dying Count read the letter after 
having received the last Sacraments of the Church and 
was deeply touched at this token of kindly appreciation. 
It came_to him as a soothing calm at the close of a 
career whose end had been embittered and possibly hast- 
ened by countless political attacks. Nothing, however, 
had at any time been able to alienate from him the affec- 
tion and absolute trust of the Emperor. Count Achren- 
thal had been an advocate of peace, and in his sym- 
pathies was inclined to favor Italy, it wag thought, at 
the expense of Germany. The German press, however, 
with almost no exception, spoke of him after his death — 
in terms of the highest appreciation, and laid upon his. 
grave its tribute of gratitude for having drawn the Ger-_ 
man Empire into closer relationship with the Hapsbure 
monarchy. The German Emperor, as well as Franz 
Josef, sent condolences to his widowed countess. 
The funeral ceremonies took place February 22, at Saint 
Michael’s church, which was thronged to the doors with — 
persons of the highest rank and in the most important | 
official positions. The weak health of the Emperor did 
not enable him to attend; but he was represented in the 
person of the heir apparent. The interment itself is to 
take place in Count Aechrenthal’s native country, 
Bohemia. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


David and Goliath 


As an opponent of Socialism, Mr. David Goldstein 
has won for himself well-deserved laurels in the Cath- 
olic lecture field. Various speakers have from time to 
time entered upon this work: but they have not been 
able to devote themselves to it exclusively. Mr. Gold- 
stein is thus far the only public speaker who has taken 
up the fight against Socialism to carry on a long and 
sustained campaign in a field which is left almost un- 
contested in the power of the foe. A brief review of 
the methods employed against him in his previous lecture 
tour will, we believe, be of interest to our readers. 

From his first appearance it became evident at once 
that Catholics were not to form his sole audience. “Wel- 
come, David, thrice welcome to our fair city!” the Col- 
umbus Socialist greeted his coming. “We have longed 
for your arrival. A committee of fifteen Socialists is 
preparing questions for you to answer.” Elsewhere cir- 
culars were scattered through the city inviting Social- 
ists to attend. In consequence, his halls were soon filled 
with a clamoring Socialist audience that often far out- 
shouted, if it did not outnumber, the Catholic following. 
Catholics had not been schooled to meet such tactics. 

At Cincinnati, writes Gerald J. Connolly to the Cath- 
olic Columbian, Mr. Goldstein had hardly begun his lec- 
ture when, at the mention of the names of Marx and 
Engels, the house was filled with a roar of applause. 
“The Socialists were beginning to hold their meeting. 
Where were the Kellys, Burkes and Sheas?” The A. 
P. A. were mild and modest in comparison. “They did 
not come to the doors of Catholic halls with immoral 
circulars in their hands. They did not fill a Catholic 
hall with taunts and insults to the speaker and to the 
soggarth aroon.” 

To all such interruptions, however, Mr. Goldstein has 
been inured. They only afforded his hearers practical 
object lessons of the thesis he is defending, that no Cath- 
olic can promote the Socialist movement. Speaking of 
the Socialist audience who crowded the hall at Tarentum, 
he himself writes: 

“They howled, they hissed, they insulted the 
speaker, they blasphemed God, they interjected in- 
sulting references to those things that Christians 
hold dear to their hearts during the two hours and a 
half that I was speaking, and yet they ask why cer- 
tain questions were not answered. ‘It was mar- 
velous,’ said one of the good citizens of Tarentum, 
“how you held your own against the howling der- 
vishes.’ The conduct of the gang, I am assured, 
met with the disapproval of every decent man and 
woman who attended the meeting. It was an ob- 
ject lesson to every man who had a spark of Cath- 
olicity in him that he cannot associate himself with 
the Socialist movement and consistently face the 
Blessed Sacrament at the altar of God.” 


At South Bethlehem fly-sheets were scattered through 
the city referring to him as a disciple of Judas advocat- 
ing the cause of Christ. The conclusion of these circu- 
lars deserves to be quoted. It is a masterpiece of hypoc- 
risy cultivated as a fine art: 

“We have been informed that this man receives 
$150 for each lecture. The Pennsylvania State 
Committee of the Socialist Party had ‘its suspicions , 
for some time about his sincerity and had a stenogra- 
pher take his address at Tarentum, Pa. The Com- 
mittee is satisfied that Goldstein is still a Socialist, 
and a fraud, and that he is playing a bunco game on 
the Catholics. Wherever Goldstein appears Social- 
ism grows faster. We could well afford to let him 
continue, but it is not fair to the Catholics and we 
repudiate this man.” 


These tactics, however, were not sufficient. It was 
necessary to destroy his influence, no matter by what 
means this was effected. Mr. Goldstein was accused 
of having been expelled from both the Socialist Party 
and the Socialist Labor Party. A signed affidavit, print- 
ed in large capitals, was distributed at the door of the 
lecture hall to substantiate the former of these charges. 
In a letter to the Piqua Call Mr. Goldstein gives the lie 
direct to both these statements. He cleverly shows that 
expulsion from either party would be no disgrace, since 
Mr. Carr incurred no less a punishment, he tells us, 
for opposing the “drunkenness” and “licentiousness” 
which had earned for the National Headquarters of the 
Socialist Party the name of “The Harem.” In fact, 
however, Mr. Goldstein has never been expelled from 
either party. The Call authoritatively admits that he 
was not “kicked out,” as the phrase runs, of the Socialist 
Party; while the Weekly People, the official organ of 
the Socialist Labor Party, states that to its knowledge he 
was never expelled from this organization either. 

At the time of his resignation from the Socialist Party 
Mr. Goldstein, as he answers in his own defense, “held 
the highest official position in the Socialist organization 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and in that of 
the city of Boston.” In conjunction with a few others, 
he attempted in vain to force a constitution upon the 
party which would debar from its public platform all 
speakers advocating violence, atheism and free love. 
Mrs. Martha Moore Avery, Director of the Boston 
School of Political Economy, of which Mr. David Gold- 
stein was an official, withdrew at the same time, and 
both were later received into the Catholic Church. The 
summary of their conclusions regarding Socialism has 
been gathered into the well-known volume, “Socialism, 
the Nation of Fatherless Children.” 

Their entire reason for abandoning the cause they had 
at first espoused is thus unequivocally expressed by Mr. 
Goldstein: “As one of a little group I had tried for 
three or four years to make the leopard change his spots. 

It was because the Socialist way is fixed—it is 
headed pell mell for tophet—and because it is not to 
be turned back, that 1 turned back to the belief in God; 
to right reason; to common sense.” 
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What might well exasperate him were the foul at- 
tacks made, in lack of arguments, against his honor and 
his morals—calumnies which we would not even quote. 
Since no ground for the slightest accusation could be 
found, his enemies perforce contented themselves with 
vilest innuendoes, which were ceaselessly spread through 
their press. No means were too low and infamous to 
bring personal disrepute upon a man who had merely 
repeated the statements to be found in that literature 
which Socialism is not ashamed to scatter broadcast 
through the land. 

It is, the custom of Mr. Goldstein to allow at least 
half an hour for questions to be asked. Here are a few 
of the queries made during his lecture at Columbus: 
“Who is God and where is He? Why are Socialists 
not allowed to go through the convents? Why is it that 
where the Catholic Church dominates prostitution in- 
creases? What is hell and where is it?” etc. 

At Braddock, Pa., and elsewhere, Mr. Goldstein was 
followed up by the Socialist speaker Mr. John W. Slay- 
ton, who while attempting to answer his arguments only 
gave a new proof of the incompatibility of Socialism 
with the Church. He was introduced at Braddock by 
Mr. Wright, to whom the audience owed the following 
enlightened information: ‘Had it not been for those 
condemned as heretics you would have been a chattel 
and a slave, compelled to believe some creed formu- 
lated and handed out to you ready made, and if you 
doubted it for a moment your soul was lost and you 
were doomed to hell.” 

This was excellent fooling, as Sir Andrew would say, 
and elicited loud applause. It was likewise a happy pre- 
lude to the speech itself, which consisted of a choice 
assortment of the crimes and infamies of individual 
popes as found, if not altogether in history, at least in 
the imaginations of their worst enemies. The horrors 
of the inquisition, with its 172,000 victims, according to 
actual computation, were not forgotten nor, to be cer- 
tain, ‘the 30,000 men, women, and. children whom the 
Catholic authorities butchered” on St. Bartholomew’s 
night. Bebel and Herron meanwhile received their 
proper justification; and on the question of divorce the 
speaker incidentally remarked: 

“There were 62,000 divorces last year. Goldstein 
said that there were no divorces in the Catholic Church. 
Plenty ought to have been. You can’t have independent, 
clean-thinking, honest, clean-souled children if they are 
born of parents living together in hate. We Socialists 
do not pretend to any great spiritualism, or assume to 
look beyond the skies. All we try to do is to do the 
best we can by one another here on earth.” Circulars 
had been scattered throughout the city announcing the 
lecture and containing questions like the following: 
“Will you show that the Catholic Church is not despotic, 
undemocratic and un-American?” The Socialism of the 
United States, as it manifests itself through press and 
platform, often proves to be only an exaggerated form 


of the old A. P. A. bigotry which we fondly thought had 
passed away. 

It is true that positive social service and organization 
are at present of the highest importance. But, like those 
who built the strong walls of Jerusalem, we cannot 
raise the ramparts of the city of God except with the 
sword girded by our side, and the archers and spearmen 
to defend us from the onset of the foe. It would in- 
deed argue a supreme indifference towards the greatest 
social issue of our day, and one of the most vital prob- 
lems from a religious point of view, if applications did 
not pour in from all parts of the country to the Central 
Bureau of the Central Verein (18 S. 6th St., St. Louis, 
Mo.), under whose auspices Mr. Goldstein is now be- 
ginning a new lecture tour. It is not the Government of 
the country we are seeking, as Socialists are clamoring 
from the housetops; but the souls of men and the exten- 
sion of the Kingdom of God. In this work we will not 
abate a whit in our efforts for all their hue and cry. 

JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


How Two Extremes Rose and Met 


Mr. Carnegie declared before the Steel Trust Congres- 
sional Inquiry that in business operations everything is 
right which is not contrary to law. The view is a natural 
outcome of the economic theory, held a few decades ago as 
dogma, that the individual can do what he likes with his 
own and in its exploitation is in no way responsible to other 
individuals, and that the State’s duty is to secure him 
free scope for such exploitation. This exaggerated and 
terribly abused individualism was, again, a natural de- 
velopment of the Reformation’s fundamental doctrine, 
that the Bible is the sole rule of Faith and every man 
is its interpreter. If the Bible is the Divine Chart of the 
whole Christian law, the only measure of human authority 
and director and exponent of its powers; and if each 
individual is its only qualified exponent, it is inevitable 
that “every man for himself and God for us all” will 
soon become the guiding rule of human conduct. The 
first part, which is pertinent to the every-day occurrences 
of life, would alone be of practical import; the second 
could be conveniently left to the hereafter. The apo- 
thegm’s contradiction of the Divine Command to “love 
your neighbor as yourself” would not be patent to human 
selfishness. 

This tended more and more, with the progress of 
Protestantism, to become the general working principle 
in business and commerce, especially among those who 
were entrenched in wealth and power. Every man 
looked out for himself. The baron, prince, ruler, seized 
monastic and other religious lands and possessions; the 
stronger among the people took hold of what they could 
get of power and legalized plunder, and the weaker went 
to the wall. There was no Hildebrand nor Boniface to 
stand between the Sovereign and baronial magnates and 
the people in Protestant communities; there were no 
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monasteries left to relieve the needs of the people by 
alms or employment; and the merchants’, trades’, 
crafts’ and workmen’s Guilds, which, cooperating with 
the Church in greater or less degree, upheld popular 
rights, were, when shorn of ecclesiastical support, sup- 
pressed, confiscated or corrupted, and finally annihilated 
by the French Revolution, in the name of Fraternity. 
The ney individualism, the New World, improved ap- 
plications of coal to iron ore, and other mechanical in- 
ventions following new conditions, stimulated a great 
variety of industries and afforded large opportunities to 
those who were strongly entrenched or were naturally 
stronger than their fellows to exploit the workers for 
their own aggrandizement; and in such exploitation 
“every man for himself’? was the all-sufficing code of 
morality. The resultant strengthening of the strong re- 
acted on Catholic nations, whose sovereigns, in com- 
pensation for their boasted loyalty, aggrandized them- 
selves at the expense of the Church, controlling her ap- 
pointments and operations and thus building up va- 
riously the State absolutism personified in Louis XIV. 

The “simple plan that they should take who have the 
power and they should keep who can” was wrongfully 
supposed to be the rule in the Middle Ages. In the ages 
of Faith, even the “robber barons,’ who were not so 
numerous or predatory as Protestant writers like to sup- 
pose, were subject in some degree to pressure from the 
Church. They generally took care of their own people, 
and they usually disgorged their ill-gotten goods, devot- 
ing them, sometimes during life, and if not, generally 
at death, to public purposes. And even if they did not 
repent and make restitution for their wrongdoing, they 
were at least honest enough not to make a virtue of it. 

But the new barons had no such scruples. They rose 
or advanced in society on the strength of their ill-gotten 
gains. They certainly exterminated that laziness of 
which the monastic clientage and the monks themselves 
have been recklessly accused, and in its stead they inau- 
gurated the grand modern institution of “sweating.” 
Then, as grammarians formulate rules from established 
speech, philosophers came along and developed stately 
economic laws from the sweating system. “Every man,” 
wrote Adam Smith, “as long as he does not violate the 
laws of justice is left perfectly free to pursue his own 
interest in his own way and to bring both his interest 
and his capital into competition with those of any other 
man or order of men.” And, as if to prove the condi- 
tional clause a mere generalization, he declares the State 
“completely discharged from the duty of superintending 
the industry of private people and of directing it towards 
the employment most suitable to the interests of society.” 

Herbert Spencer and the Manchester School were 
equally opposed to State interference, and though neither 
they nor Smith nor Mill advocated absolute State aloof- 
ness, their adoption of Smith’s “Law of Supply and 
Demand” as a politico-economic dogma made the State 
merely an umpire in the fight between Capital and Labor, 


and as Capital had the making and changing of the rules 
it became the chief duty of the State arbiter to punish 
Labor when it violated them. Thus with a minimum 
of State interference and a maximum of protection, Cap- 
ital, aided by the law of supply and demand and its work- 
ing partner, a convenient tariff, was free to build up the 
cruel and gigantic machine which from the working 
classes ground out the Proletariat. 

The system was more relentless than any despot of 
history ; it was inviolable. During the Famine years there 
was ample food in Ireland for its starving people, but it 
had to be snatched from their lips and exported accord- 
ing to the laws of supply and demand and free trade, 
which were so sacred that rather than they be tempo- 
rarily suspended two millions of human beings should 
perish. In England, too, though the effects were less 
appalling, selfishness and an inordinate desire of gain 
were allowed full play, with the result that the moral 
nature and physical needs of the instruments that Cap- 
ital pressed into its service were almost totally disre- 
garded. _Men and women and children were valuable 
only in so far as they kept the supply up to the demand, 
and they were rated and paid according to the principle 
applied to other merchandise: the best value at the cheap- 
est price. The system Darwinized industrial life. Ig- 
noring the dignity of manhood and Christian rights, it 
regarded employees as machines, and made real in the 
sweating shops Darwin’s imaginary “struggle for ex- 
istence.” 

As from Protestantism’s abuse of biblical interpreta- 
tion and its denial of the true source of Christian author- 
ity sprang complete repudiation of the Scriptures and of 
all Divine authority, so from the abuses of capital sprang 
a revolt against capital itself, and against the whole 
social order which capital had exploited. Developing 
Darwin’s hypothesis into absolute dogma, Marx and 
Engels were ready, with the materialistic evolution of 


| man, to abolish the order which supposed in him a spir- 


itual principle, and to set up an order which would pro- 
vide for his material needs alone, supposing that he had 
no other. The State, the only source of authority, would 
furnish him laws, rights, tasks, duties, raiment and ra- 
tions. What it enacted and ordered would be right, and 
only what it forbade would be wrong; an ethical system 
identical with that enunciated by Mr. Carnegie. 

The extremes of Capitalism and Socialism meet. Cap- 
ital, unchecked by conscience and Christian /authority, 
tended to beat the working classes into an industrial 
pulp; Socialists would counter by beating all classes into 
a huge political pulp. Reacting against an exaggerated 
individualism, they would destroy individuality and set up 
Statocracy on its ruins. Some would attain this end by 
revolution and confiscation, others by gradual political 
transformation; some would make the State absolute, 
others would apparently restrict it; but, whatever their 
phrasing, the State would be ultimately omnipotent. Any 
Government that owned and controlled the land and the 
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printing presses would soon own and control everything 
else. It could regulate what we should have and what 
we should think. Under such a system it is difficult to 
see how real individual freedom, personal, industrial, 
moral or political, could survive. The word individual 
would have lost its meaning. 

But since man is an individual who, on the one hand, 
thinks and loves and hopes as well as eats, and, on the 
other, has rights which were not made by laws but which 
caused laws to be made, no system will satisfy that does 
not at the same time guard his rights and allow ample 
room for his individuality. How this can be accomplished 
by a State which intervenes to remedy abuses and insure 
sufficiency and security against injustice or disaster, but 
not to meddle with fundamental rights, is admirably ex- 
plained in an article on “State Socialism” by the editor 
of the /rish Ecclesiastical Record in the January issue. 
Dr. Hogan instances as examples of such intervention 
the Irish land settlement, which respected individual 
rights; the insurance legislation for Great Britain and 
Ireland, which respected the rights of societies, and the 
old-age Pension Act, “the best effort made in our day 
to restore to the poor the inheritance of which they were 
robbed by the Reformation.” 

But it is well to remember that legislation has its 
limits ; that it can cover at best but a small area of human 
needs, and can never provide a panacea for all. When 
the State shall have done what it may, shall have legis- 
lated ever so wisely, Goldsmith’s dictum, 

“Of all the ills that mortal minds endure 

How few that laws or kings can cause or cure,” 
will still hold true; and Christian Charity and Justice 
and Faith Divine will still be needed to supplement states- 
manship. M. KENNY, s.J. 


The Future of Oratorio 


The character and scope of liturgical music has now 
been so clearly defined and restricted that it is evident 
that the liturgy can no longer provide an adequate ve- 
hicle for the full development of religious music. While 
liturgical music has gained by the change in distinction, 
depth, and artistic potency, it has lost in breadth and 
freedom. The need is felt for an outlet less rigid, where 
music of a religious character may be treated in a spirit 
of greater freedom and expansion than the liturgical 
form allows. This tendency, which hitherto has been 
indulged during the liturgical function itself, should now 
find a legitimate outlet in the field of Oratorio, and thus 
this form of art would be spurred to new vigor. 

Oratorio, of late years, has been animated by no very 
vital impulse. The question has indeed been raised 
whether it answers to any distinct artistic demand in 
our day, whether it fills any need which is not better 
covered by opera, on the one hand, or by liturgical music 
on the other. We believe that it has a purpose distinct 
from either. 


Opera has an undisputed field of its own. It is purely 
theatrical, attempting to present an illusion of life as 
realistically as possible, with music to illustrate the,ac- 
tion on the stage and intensify the emotional appeal. 
The more scenic and highly colored the treatment is 
made of vocal and orchestral resources, the more ef- 
fectively it fills its purpose. It is to opera, perhaps, that 
we can look for the most direct and uncurbed expression 
of the peculiar artistic tendencies characteristic of the 
period, because it is, or attempts to be, unrestrained 
nature. 

Liturgical music, on the other hand, is a thing apart. 
Its object is a direct presentation of the Divine Office. 
We do not wish to be troubled by the individuality of 
the composer, his personal moods, or even the latest 
fluctuation of musical fashion. We look for the liturgy 
itself, for its own mystic concentration, and therefore 
liturgical music must—in its main features—remain 
fixed in form and sentiment, until the liturgy itself shalf 
change. 

What, then, is left for Oratorio? It can provide a 
medium of expression for music of a religious character 
which will be free and flexible, wherein all the resources 
of modern musical development may be utilized to the 
full, and where music, while still transmitting the eternal 
message, can present it in the idiom of the passing age. 
It is to Oratorio that we must look for such a medium. 

Oratorio was originally an effort to popularize, in a 
realistic and vivid way, the great scenes of Sacred his- 
tory. It drew its inspiration from the Miracle Plays. 
and Mysteries of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
but received its distinctive form from Saint Philip Neri, 
who—freeing the popular Morality Plays of the day 
from their obvious theatrical devices—placed them, 
ennobled by music, in the very shadow of the Sanctuary. 
His idea was to draw the young people away from stage 
plays and other dangerous amusements by this form of 
popular, non-liturgical, musical service. The scenes were 
drawn from some scriptural story, such as the Prodigal 
Son, the Good Samaritan, or the Trials of Job, and 
were set to music of a dramatic but non-theatrical char- 
acter. A sermon usually divided the oratorig in half, 
and doubtless the sermon and music were mutually illus- 
trative. The ‘appeal was simple, almost naive, and 
crowds flocked to hear the great truths of Christianity 
presented in this attractive form, which made the scenes. 
live so vividly before their imaginations. 

Perhaps it is because Oratorio has been transplanted’ 
to the concert hall that it has lost much of its signifi- 
cance, or perhaps because, in these days of much read- 
ing, its teaching function seems obsolete. Whatever may 
be the reason, the fact is undeniable that Oratorio no. 
longer appeals to the public as Oratorio. It as. a.con= 
cert audience which patronizes it to-day. It attracts, 
not on account of the subject matter treated, but 
simply—like any other concert—because it is good music. 


The public that listens—and will continue to listen—to 
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Bach’s setting of the “Passion,” Handel’s “Messiah,” 
Beethoven’s B Minor Mass, or Cesar Franck’s “Beati- 
tudes,” fills the hall because it wants to hear a great 
masterpiéce; were the composition equally fine from a 
musical standpoint, but inspired by other words, the 
same public would flock just as readily to hear it. This 
is in no sense a criticism. The fact merely tends to 
show that the function of Oratorio has changed since 
the days of Saint Philip Neri. Artistic reverence, rather 
than religious reverence, keeps alive a certain number 
of these masterpieces, not because of their form, but 
rather in spite of it. 

In Belgium, perhaps, and in certain parts of Germany, 
‘Oratorio still draws an audience through interest in the 
subject treated, but only in Italy has the art maintained 
itself in anything resembling its original form, and even 
there in a peculiar manner. There the churches are con- 
verted into concert halls, their neo-pagan style of archi- 
tecture lending itself readily to the transformation, and 
sacred subjects are treated musically, but in a style 
wholly suggestive of the stage. Shorn, however, of its 
theatricalism, is not this Italian Oratorio an effort in 
the right direction? Is it not, after all, in the shadow 
of the Church that Oratorio must be born anew? This 
is the opinion of F. de la Tombelle, who, in a recent 
work, entitled “L’Oratorio et la Cantate,” advances the 
theory that Oratorio, being a distinctly religious art, 
should be nursed into new vigor by the Church if it is 
to survive. As a form of concert it may continue to eke 
out a precarious existence for a few more years, but it 
is only by finding once more its true vocation—that of 
spreading and popularizing through. noble music the 
Church’s message to the world of to-day—that it can 
hope to arrive at any real artistic distinction. It must 
live not by slavish imitation of other art forms, but by 
a positive reassertion of its own individuality. 

On the other hand, if Oratorio is to inspire living 
composers and composers of the future, it must not 
stop at a lifeless imitation of its own masterpieces of 
the past. These are eternal in their beauty, but if we 
wish to do as well ourselves, we must set about it differ- 
ently. Oratorio must give expression to the spirit of 
to-day. It need not exclude any of the resources which 
advanced musical development provides, so long as the 
goal is kept sight of. The poem should be interesting 
in itself, giving a chance for pictorial effects, for char- 
acterization, for certain freedom of mood, and for con- 
trast, yet without becoming scenic in the sense of the- 
atrical. There might be passages of pure declamation 
over a very much subordinated accompaniment, as in 
Francke’s ‘‘Redemption.” Both the music and the 
dramatic value of the poem gain by the contrast. The 
fact that recitative has been so long associated in our 
minds with comic opera is no reason for ignoring its 
possibilities when employed for a higher purpose. The 
Greeks, with their subtle sense of values in all that con- 
cerned proportion, used this alternation of speech and 
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music, but the value of the Greek declamatory passages 
lay in their intrinsic beauty as verse. The same rule 
would apply to Oratorio, and the declamatory passages, 
to be effective, would have to be the most carefully writ- 
ten part of the work. 

M. de la Tombelle has much to say that is suggestive 
concerning musical style in oratorio. To assert that it 
should be religious is a truism which, unfortunately, as 
he points out, conveys no definite meaning. Were the 
case less common, it would be inconceivable to suppose 
that a composer who honestly desires to sing the praises 
of the Lord should choose to do so in the style of an 
operetta. Yet apparently neither good will nor real re- 
ligious faith can save him from such pitfalls. 

To correct this tendency, many people will tell us to 
adhere strictly to the style of Palestrina, or closely to 
imitate Bach, with the arias left out, or to take as model 
some one or another modern master of oratorio. But it 
is not by making a bad copy of a masterpiece, even the 
greatest, that we discover the laws which inspired its 
genius. Each period of the world’s history has produced 
an art which, if it shows forth its limitations, at least 
sincerely expresses its individuality, and if Oratorio is 
to become a popular influence as of old, it must, to a 
certain extent, be art of the day, and crystallize the char- 
acteristics of the period. Yet, being also art of the 
Church, it must present those characteristics, not in their 
crude exaggeration, but transformed and, as it were, 
interpreted by faith. 

How shall we crystallize in art the nervous, over- 
crowded civilization of to-day? We read everything, 
absorb every kind of idea, understand every period, and 
even announce the future by induction with as much 
certainty as though we could lay our hand on it. What 
kind of art will grow out of this hysterical upheaval of 
independence? In secular music the reaction against 
forms grown out of the past and consecrated by genius 
has been violent and along somewhat neurotic lines, ap- 
pealing not so much to a stirring of sensuous pleasure 
as to sensuous pain; and originality is obtained by ven- 
turing nearer and nearer to the extreme limit of harsh- 
ness that the human ear can bear. Ugliness itself is 
welcomed as offering a field of new and poignant sensa- 
tion. We see in literature at times, and even poetry, a 
corresponding tendency, while only architecture escapes, 
thanks to the laws of equilibrium; otherwise how many 
pyramids might be standing on their heads! But there 
is a place where all this neurasthenia stops, and the fever 
abates. At the door of the Church the vibrations of our 
overcrowded civilization are hushed, and it is there, 
where all the arts are nurtured, all forms of human 
knowledge cradled, that we turn in this hectic twentieth 
century as the one refuge where we can still find peace, 
and where, amid the deafening clatter, we can look for 
silence. 

Why, then, should not Oratorio supply a correspond- 
ing element in the realm of music? Instead of present- 
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ing itself to the distracted people of our day in the guise 
of one more tumultuous excitement, why should it not 
give forth a sane and tranquil message of peace? a 
peace not excluding thought, nor any form of human 
activity, but thought relieved from worry, and activity 
stripped of neurasthenia? A repose “which bears upon 
the stately movement of its eternal stream the passions, 
pains and pleasures of life, like eddies which show the 
motion that is too great to be perturbed by them.” 

Then indeed it might be said that Oratorio once more 
supplied the needs of its day as truly as in the time of 
Saint Philip Neri, but instead of supplying them in 
terms of knowledge, which was then the urgent need, it 
would convey the Church’s life-giving message in terms 
of peace, adorning the touching scenes of the Old and 
New Testaments with details mystically suggestive, but 
interpreting them less in a spirit of exterior pictorial ef- 
fect than as a serene attraction toward the inner life, 
and a reassertion of true spiritual values. To teach 
without fatiguing, to preach without rhetoric, to soothe 
the nerves—what a.wide missionary field might thus 
open out before Oratorio! TeBaWe 


The Laymen We Need 


The troubles that beset the Church to-day, it has been 
observed, are due not so much to the malice of her foes, 
as to the apathy of her friends. The disadvantages 
under which she labors are caused less by the courage 
and activity of her enemies than by the cowardice and 
resourcelessness of the laymen who should be her de- 
fenders. If we look abroad we see a noisy little band of 
anti-clericals seizing ecclesiastical property and proscrib- 
ing divine worship. Here at home we often find the 
Church’s progress hindered and her work left undone 
owing largely to the lack of a zealous and efficient body 
of laymen. 

In proportion to their numbers American Catholics 
seem to have in their ranks far too few men of mark. 
In civil and commercial life, in the trades and in the 
professions, representative Catholics are not sufficiently 
conspicuous. More men are needed of high principles, 
lofty ideals, and wide education. The Church can take 
little pride surely in owning as her sons politicians who 
never receive the Sacraments, labor leaders who are ad- 
vocates of violent and even anarchical methods of re- 
form, social climbers who make Protestant marriages, 
professional men who send their boys to non-Catholic 
colleges, or officials whose public utterances are often 
as wanting in good taste as in Catholic loyalty. 

The Church regards with sorrow and anxiety children 
of hers who in their eagerness to attain wealth and posi- 
tion are deaf or indifferent to her pleadings when she 
urges them to be men likewise who can help her to face 
and solve the problems she now has to meet. For the 
Church’ in America must minister effectively to the 
spiritual needs of the Catholic immigrants that are 
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flocking by thousands to our shores, she must protect the 
lambs of her fold from sectarian settlement workers, 
she must safeguard the faith of her little ones, maintain 
and defend against enemies countless charitable and 
educational institutions and build up against the forces 
of socialism, immorality andi irreligion a bulwark of 
well-edited and well-supported papers and reviews. 

But bishops, priests and religious cannot, of course, 
gain all these objects unaided. The cooperation and as- 
sistance of a devout, efficient and highly-educated laity 
are needed. These laymen, besides keeping the com- 
mandments, would also undertake works of zeal, besides 
being upright and energetic they would be men of 
trained and cultivated minds, besides being Christians and 
scholars they would be gentlemen. 

Then there would not be wanting, if occasion offered, 
men for instance, who could write a trenchant letter to 
the press to correct public opinion on some Catholic ques- 
tion, who could make a strong and effective speech for 
some Catholic object, who would think little of devoting 


time and money and personal service to the promotion 


of Catholic causes. With such a laity to second or in- 
spire the initiative of the clergy, and with union and co- 
operation among all the Catholics in our land, whatever 
their race or tongue or origin may be, it would be rash 
to set limits to the progress that the Church would make | 
in the United States during the coming century, or to 
venture putting bounds to the power and influence she 
would have in strengthening and preserving our republic. 


———_-@ o—__“_—__ 


We notice an eloquent item in the Southern Cross of 
Buenos Aires. Under the heading, “Collected by Father 
Sheehy to pay the debt on St, Patrick’s Catholic Asso- 
ciation and to create a Fund to carry on the good works 
for which the Association was created,” there is a list 
of paid subscriptions by fifty-six persons amounting to 
$36,500. Rosario is a comparatively small town in the 
Argentine Republic, and every one of the subscribers 
has an Irish name. Mrs, William Kehoe opens with 
$1,000, James Rooney follows, and there are twenty-five 
others—Murphys, O’Connors, Maguires, Kellys, Cav- 
anaghs, Kennys—with a like amount. This is one of 
many evidences that the faith and generosity of the 
healthy Irish colony in Argentine have kept pace with 
their prosperity. There are many Catholic subscription 
lists in the Southern Cross, and also independent expres- 
sions of Irish and Catholic opinion. Thé paper is a 
credit to the Irish Argentines. Built up by Sefior Bulfin, 
of whose faith and patriotism and literary power. 
“Rambles through Erin” is a worthy monument, it is 
kept up to its best traditions by his competent successor, 
Mr. Gerald Foley. However, we have to correct it in 
one particular. In declaring for Irish control of Irish 
finance under Home Rule, “several months: ago,” it be- 
lieves it is “the only paper outside I:eland that took this 
attitude.” Two years ago, early in March, 1910, 
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AMERICA’S opening leader, “The Outlook for Irish Au- 
tonomy,’ maintained that there could be no final and 
satisfactory settlement of the Irish question which did 
not include Irish control of Customs and Excise, and 
complete Fiscal independence. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


After an absence of eight months in Europe on his 
visit ad limina to the Tomb of the Apostles, the Most 
Rey. Archbishop Antoine Coudert, O.M.I., was welcomed 
‘home on January 3, with public demonstrations of affec- 
tion by his devoted flock, the Catholics of Co'ombo. 
Ceylon. To His Holiness, Pius X, his Grace the Arch- 
bishop gave an account of the progress of religion in the 
Island, to which His Holiness listened with the greatest 
pleasure. What the actual state of the Church is in that 
missionary land is shown by a glance at the Ecclesiastical 
and School returns of the archdiocese of Colombo and 
the diocese of Jaffna from September 1, 1910 to August 
31, 1911, as presented by the Catholic Messenger of 
Ceylon. 

“The Ecclesiastical and School Returns of the arch- 
diocese of Colombo and the diocese of Jaffna from Sep- 
tember Ist, 1910, to August 31st, 1911 testify to the steady 
progress of the two dioceses. The schools in the arch- 
diocese of Colombo number 479, of which 241 are boys’ 
schools, and 238 girls’ schools. The pupils attending 
these schools are 43,617 in number—25,184 boys, and 
18,433 girls. As all the above schools with but a very 
few exceptions are primary schools, they prove to the 
“hilt that Catholics, while combating the fads of modern 
educational reformers, do not cease to take the keenest 
interest in primary education. As regards the ecclesias- 
tical administration during the past year, we have much 
pleasure in noting a large increase in the number of 
communions. In Colombo, the number of communions 
in 1910 was 793,379, and in 1911, 1,033,460, thus showing 
an increase of 240,081. Baptisms number 10,816,—of 
which 1,713 are adult baptisms—confirmations, 4,942, and 
marriages, 1,970. In Jaffna, communions number 258,- 
236— 60,000 more than last year,—baptisms 2,126, (of 
which 215 are adult baptisms), confirmations, 2,126, and 
marriages, 520. The Holy Father wi'l certainly be 
happy to know that his Decree about Frequent Com- 
‘munion has produced such splendid results in Ceylon. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Why Christianity Halts in Japan 


In Japan all kinds of Christians are lamenting the re- 
ligious stagnation that seems to have settled on the 
country. Catholics, all told, number only 65,000, of 
whom 40,000 are descendants of the converts of the 
seventeenth century. The Greek Christians who ‘have 
fallen off numerically since the war with Russia are 
scarcely 20,000. Protestants of all sects are reckoned to 
be somewhere between 80,000 and 100,000. After forty 
years of evangelization that is not much to boast of. 

When studying these figures one 1s tempted to ask 
whether the Japanese are naturally irreligious, as they 
are sometimes accused of being. The answer is no; the 
history of the race proves the contrary, but like other 
peoples they are suffering from the religious apathy or 


unconcern of the times. Just as in Europe and America 
the modern Japanese adore the golden calf, and as else- 
where are struggling for money and place, the natural 
result of the adoption of a materialistic civilization. It 
is predicted, however, with more or less reason, that such 
a condition will not be a permanent one in Japan. In fact 
as far as the outward profession of religion goes the 
Japanese, if we except the student class, are as religious 
as any other people, but the religious chaos among Chris 
tians evidently prevents them from making any advance 
towards the Gospel. 

For some time past the Protestant Japanese have been 
very restive under what they regard as the shame of 
depending financially on their co-religionists abroad. The 
Congregationalists have felt this reproach more than the 
other sects, and are well on the way of being self-sup- 
porting, whereas the Episcopalians and Methodists are 
most backward in that respect. We call attention to this, 
because financial dependence, supposes dependence in 
doctrine, and the Japanese rightly or wrongly imagine 
that the preachers and professors of theology who are 
paid for in some foreign country are not free in their 
belief or teaching. As a matter of fact you find only 
among Methodists and Episcopalians any who profess to 
be orthodox, whereas in the sects which are more or less 
independent quite a number have very advanced ideas. 
They are the Progressives of the East. 

As a consequence of this ambition to be independent, 
the idea of uniting the sects and thus obliterating doctrinal 
lines is quite in favor among the Protestant Japanese. 
Divergences in belief which started long ago, thousands 
of miles away from Japan, excite no interest in the minds 
of the Japanese converts, and they are seeking to get 
together on what they regard the essentials. Whether a 
general union of sects is feasible is a question upon which 
opinions differ widely. 

The Congregationalists at their conference of 1910, de- 
clared for union, and began by deciding that they would 
not insist upon this or that doctrine. Theology was to 
be kept in the background. When they came to consider 
the method of the government of this proposed union, 
it was generally agreed that it would have to be constitu- 
tional, that is, the wish of the majority would prevail. 
Doctrinally each individual was to be left to believe what 
he chose. No pressure was to be used even by the Pro- 
gressives, who are supposed to be the Intellectuals, but 
mutual respect for every one’s belief was to be the rule. 
Indeed a Society for the Union of the Sects had already 
been established for some time, but up to that had not 
displayed any great activity. Only on May 7, 1911, it 
held its first public meeting, at which two hundred people 
were present with fourteen representatives of various 
sects. 

The propositions made were necessarily very absurd. 
Thus one member, who claimed to be orthodox, while 
desiring such a union, declared it to be impossible unless 
they would abolish all written creeds and strive to be of 
“one mind.” Another, a very advanced Liberal, thought 
that union was necessary on account of the opposition of 
the great mass of the people to Christianity. What could 
110,000 people do, he asked, scattered in groups of fifty 
or one hundred, all with different doctrines, unless they 
were united? Let us unite, therefore, he implored his 
hearers, in a common respect for Christ, but let no 
one attempt to define who or what Christ is. It will be 
sufficient to put ourselves in communion with Him. To 
insist upon the same doctrine is to stifle thought, whereas 
it should be our purpose to satisfy everybody. A “Com- 
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mittee of Action” was appointed, but evidently nothing 


could be done. 

The Unitarians went further and proposed to establish 
a Non-Sectarian Theological Seminary, where orthodox 
and non-orthodox views might both be studied, The 
professors must be allowed all the liberty they wanted. 

Lack of funds has so far prevented the establishment 
of this Utopia, and so a second scheme was proposed, 
namely, the formation of a body of “Strong Religion- 
ists,” who would lay aside all claim to any sacerdota! 
system, and would divide up the churches into classes, 
like so many schools, and in them develop a body of 
thorough-going well instructed Christians. The most ad- 
vanced of these instructed ones would go from each 
church and gradually unite and form a sort of great 
religious undenominational aristocracy, stronger and more 
influential than any existing church, and capable of form- 
ing a great number of distinguished leaders of religious 
thought. 

Unfortunately, or fortunately, the Unitarians them- 
selves are split up into Progressives and Conservatives, 
and in 1911 a second schism declared itself. The sect 
is only twenty-five years old in Japan, and four years 
before the arrival of its first preachers the press gave 
out that Unitarianism was the only form of religion suited 
to the Japanese mentality. In 1889 two Boston ministers 
arrived and started the Unitarian Mission. 

After some years of trouble, one of the preachers, 
Clay McCauley, who had gone to Boston, returned, and in 
1910 established a Unitarian church of which he took 
charge. He had plenty of money, and endeavored to 
make his Tokyo Unitarians like those of Boston. He 
reestablished the practice of opening the Sunday meeting 
with prayer, which had been discontinued in his absence. 
Against this, however, the leading Japanese and the mem- 
bers of the Unitarian Association protested as being a 
retrograde movement. They considered prayer as a loss 
of time and objected to it on principle. They wanted 
no rites or ceremonies or forms of worship, they being 
inconsistent with the views of the teachers of advanced 
religious ideas. The consequence was that they withdrew 
from McCauley, but having no funds it is doubtful if 
they can continue to exist. 

The German Unitarians, who number only five hundred, 
are working in the same direction as the Progressives, 
and represent the most advanced form of Higher Crit- 
icism. To help on the work of the destruction of what- 
ever Christianity these Japanese Unitarians have retained, 
Mr. K. Matsura has founded what he calls “The Japanese 
Church,” the doctrines and principles of which are hard 
to make out for they are little else than a jumble of 
Christianity, Shintoism and Buddhism. Christ is a sage 
and nothing else. He is not divine in any sense of the 
word, and religion has no connection with his existence. 
A new Bible is a desideratum which will be a compilation 
of all the utterances of human wisdom and which will 
obliterate the numberless blots on the New and Old Tes- 
taments. No wonder the Truth is hidden from Japan. 


IN, BNE. 


The Trials of a Mayor 


Rome, February 4, 1912. 
Last week, as your readers know, the two Republican 
members of the Municipal Giunta resigned at the request 
of their party caucus, because they had voted for Mayor 
Nathan’s project to renew the franchise of the local Gas 
and Electric Light and Power Corporation. The Mayor 
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called for assistance on the Honorable Signor Barzilai, 
another clever, self-made Hebrew, an able lawyer and 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, who is practically 
the acknowledged leader of the Republican party at large. 
He had another caucus called and pleaded with the local 
Republicans to concede a point in the interests of peace 
and the security of the “bloc.” The caucus withdrew 
its demand for the resignation of its representatives on 
the Giunta, but renewed its resolution against the pro- 
posed franchise. That looked harmless, as the two mem- 
bers of the Giunta had voted for it and had expressed 
themselves in its favor. But the storm was not over. 
The individuals in dispute refused to take back their dis- 
card, and wrote new letters of resignation in which, 
smarting under the peremptory demand for their original 
resignation and asserting some sense of personal inde- 
pendence, they renewed their expression of views in favor 
of the franchise and declared the impossibility of their 
representing a party which insisted on its objection. 

Nathan thought to get along without them, but 
reckoned without his host. The local leader of the Re- 
publicans, one Mazzolani, started obstruction tactics at 
the Council meeting and spoke for hours against the 
franchise, with an intimation of speaking forever. Then 
Nathan lost his head for the moment and got mad clean 
through. He insisted that all individual and party views 
must be. sacrificed to keep the “bloc” together against the 
“reactionaries,” that is to say against the clericals, with 
an insinuation that they were working to put things back 
where they were before the emancipation of man by the 
seizure of Rome. He then invited the Council to apply 
the closure against the oratory of Mazzolani, but the 
Council demurred. He met this with a declaration that 
he would adjourn the Council and not convoke it again, 
leaving the plain indication that he intended to run things 
through autocratically at all costs. Loud protests fol- 
lowed this declaration. Finally he proposed to adjourn 
the meeting till Monday next, when he would insist on 
an all night session. Now this strikes the ordinary 
Roman as almost as bad as the loss of liberty; but as it 
was at that moment forty minutes after midnight, the 
session was adjourned leaving things in the air. “Tantae 
molis erat Romanam condere gentem!’ 

The national Cabinet has decided on the 22d instant 
for the opening of Parliament. The government will 
make a statement about the causes of the war, and give 
some latitude to the discussion of the same. 

The mind of the local Socialists has undergone a 
change. Up to the present the Roman Socialist Union 
has been under the control of those who look to a revo- 
lution as a means of accomplishing the desired_ social 
re-adjustment. To everybody’s surprise at their re-elec- 
tion of officers last week, the ticket of the revolutionists 
was defeated by that of the believers in legislative reform. 
The war is evidently working some change of political 
sentiment. 


Cardinal Cassetta entered into the possession of his 
See of Frascati last week and signalized the event with 
a generous alms-giving that reminds one of older and 
better days. He redeemed for the poor owners all the 
articles in pawn at the Government Pawnshop (Monte 
di Pieta), which had been pledged for a sum under five 
lire: bestowed five hundred lire on the Mayor for dis- 
tribution among the poor, gave three thousand lire to 
The White Cross, the Orphan Asylum and the Hospital 
of the town, and through the committee of Catholic 
women looking after the poor he distributed rations of 
food to over a thousand poor families, 
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Horace Marucchi, the leading archeologist of Rome, 
reports on the discovery recently announced at Morlupi, 
some twenty-five miles from ‘Rome, of a little catacomb 
of the fourth century, proven by the consular dates of 
the years 344 and 350 contained in two of the inscrip- 
tions there: it seems to be of no great importance. 

Ge: 


“ Christianity and Revolution 


M. Gautherot, lecturer on History in the Catholic In- 
stitute of Paris, has been attacked violently by the French 
press for having in a series of lectures given in Canada, 
incensed the Canadians and aroused indignant protests 
from the French people of Montreal. It is a fact that 
a small number of French Republicans have accused him 
of “want of patriotism and perversion of facts with 
regard to the revolution of 1789,” in lectures delivered 
at Montreal and Quebec. A collaborator of the Figaro, 
M. Julien de Narfon, sought an explanation of M. 
Gautherot himself, and the distinguished historian de- 
livered himself as follows :— 

“Have I indeed incensed the Canadians, and aroused 
indignant protests in Montreal? If so, how can one ex- 
plain that, invited by the Canadian Institute to give six 
lectures, I was afterwards persuaded to give twenty-seven 
‘in one month, and that I was listened to by audiences of 
over 2,000 people, not one of whom ever made any pro- 
test? How explain that I was everywhere welcomed 
with sympathy, not only by my audiences, but by the 
Canadian authorities themselves? Further, how explain 
that the newspapers, Action Sociale, Verité de Quebec, 
Devoir, Presse, etc., representing such divergent opinions, 
were unreservedly and unanimously favorable, with a sole 
exception, the Pays, whose Masonic connections are 
proved and notorious? 

“Well, it is just here that one must seek the origin of 
the calumnies published against me by the Pays, and re- 
produced, with their customary carelessness, by several 
Paris journals. Freemasons do not like the withdrawal 
of the veil that hides the Lodge mysteries. I had done 
this by showing, on the evidence of irrefutable, authentic 
documents, that the revolution was essentially a work of 
Freemasonry. It is a matter of history. 

“With regard to the question of doctrine, I find total 
incompatibility between Christian principles and revolu- 
tionary principles. This view was expressed in the title 
of the first chapter of my book: ‘L’Assemblée Constitu- 
ante,’ which is: ‘Christianity and Revolution,—impossible 
to reconcile,’ which I have moreover endeavored to show 
in my Canadian lectures. It is also, I believe, what 
Joseph de Maistre asserted when, cured of his youthful 
illusions about Masonry he wrote: ‘The Revolution is 
Satanic in its essence.’ This phrase, taken as affirmation 
of the incompatibility of revolutionary with Christian 
doctrines seems to me to express an evident truth. I do 
not pretend that the ancient régime realized perfection, 
nor that at the moment of the revolutionary outburst, 
great reforms were not necessary. Their need was felt 
everywhere, and Louis XVI had, besides, already begun 
the works of reform, notably by the institution of pro- 
vincial assemblies. Assuredly, for their realization, it 
was not indispensable to guillotine the king, nor even 
to abolish the monarchy. _ ny é 

“When. I speak of revolutionary principles, I think first 
of all of that hope which is their quintessence, and which 
is postulated invincibly by the Declaration of Rights: 
Law is the source of Right, so that the most glaring in- 
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justice, made legal, would change its nature by the mere 
will of the legislator, and impose itself on every con- 
science. Nothing could be more irreconcilable with 
Christian principles. Nothing, moreover, is more con- 
trary to man’s dignity, and to true freedom. 

“By limiting the power of the State, Christianity freed 
the human soul. The Revolution resurrects the ancient 
Roman slavery in its most odious and intolerable form. 
Herein lies the opposition absolute and irreconcilab‘e. 
The emphasis of this opposition, noticeable in my lec- 
tures in Canada, as well as in those I give in the Catholic 
Institute of Paris,—where my class of History becomes 
daily more and more popular,—cannot be fairly styled 
unpatriotic. Neither can it be called vilification of the 
France of to-day, é 


“Modern France, as well an ancient France, compre- 
hends the entire country, and it is not at all clear to me 
that it is, as a whole, revolutionary even in 1912. Our 
adversaries, too, concede this much, for they often accuse 
us of dividing the country in two, forgetting that it is 
to themselves, or rather to their forbears, that this division 
should be imputed. They do their best to entertain this 
confusion of the issues. But the real question is whether 
patriotism gains or loses by such confusion. 

“Let us confine the debate to Canada for the present, 
since it is especially for my lectures in Canada that I ane 
attacked. Well, one thing certain is that love of the* 
mother country is deeply embedded in the heart of the~ 
Canadians. But who would dare affirm that the France> 
they love is just that revolutionary France our adversaries 
try to identify with real France or modern France? Do» 
not forget that Canada is profoundly Catholic. In cer-~ 
tain dioceses—I have the testimony of the bishops for it—~- 
you could hardly find two men, I repeat two, who neglect 
their Easter duty. 

“The Canadians are, from the political point of view, 
traditionalists, and they have not in any sense the naiveté 
to think that the real France dates from 1789. Judge 
then by these two distinctive characteristics of their race: 
fidelity to the Church, and fidelity to tradition,—if it 
be in our interests to persuade them that the Church and 
tradition have no longer in France more than a negligible 
number of adherents. The day that this conviction en- 
ters their souls they will cease to recognize our France as 
their mother. They will infallibly fall off from her. 

“Therefore it is by hindering, and not by propagating 
the confusion of which we speak that one can do,—as 
I have done,—a patriotic work in Canada, and. I did it 
at a singularly opportune moment, for, owing to circum- 
stances that it would take too long to set forth on this 
occasion, and which are concerned with the political fu- 
ture of the country,—the Canadians are actually inclining 
towards France. The time would be ill-chosen to turn 
them away from us.” 

The Figaro’s comments on this utterance may be con- 
densed as follows: é 

Hitherto the patriotism of the Catholic Institute, and’ 
in particular of its Professor of History, M. Gautherot, 
was above suspicion, and the moral of the present in- 
cident is this: If all M. Gautherot’s statements have not 
the same character of absolute evidence, and certainly 
they will not be generally accepted, nobody can combat 
them in the name of patriotism. Still less should they 
be distorted. Remember the phrase of La Bruyére: “T 
have said just what I have said, and nowise what was as- 
serted I had said, and I do not answer for what I have 
been made to say, but did not say.” 5 
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A Catholic Defense of Socialism 


Under the above heading the National Office of the 
Socialist Party has issued for general distribution a 
speech of Hon. Charles Russell, son ‘of the late Lord 
Russell, of Killowen. Several months ago a leaflet con- 
taining passages from this speech was printed by the 
Socialists of New York. The National Committee has 
now taken the matter in hand and has published a new 
propaganda edition, which is being widely distributed 
among the Catholic working men of the United States. 
The enemy has taken advantage of an honored name to 
sow, as he hopes, the tares of discord in the field of the 
Church. 

It has been well said by a true Celtic heart, that where 
force has failed to wrest the faith from the children of 
Saint Patrick, in their Isle of Saints, trickery is to-day 
making inroads on this faith among the Irish laborers in 
our own land. The campaign of Protestantism against 
the faith of Irish immigrants in the early history of our 
country is now taken up under the same deceptive plea 
of friendship, and with a most insidious cunning, by the 
intensely anti-Catholic leaders of Socialism. “Let us but 
get them into our party,” they say, “and we will give 
them within our ranks the logical consequences of our 
explanation of society and nature’—materialism and 
atheism. , 

Mr. Russell is not a Socialist. With a true Catholic 
instinct, in spite of a faulty logic, he is earnestly fight- 
ing against the movement. His main mistake is that 
from a superficial acquaintance with it he fails to per- 
ceive its real religious significance and takes upon their 
face value the avowals of Socialists—constantly denied 
in practice and fact—that they are not concerned with 
religious issues. Mr. Russell would not be seriously 
considered as an authority upon the labor question. It 
is his misfortune to be thrust by Socialists into the “bad 
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eminence” they wish him to occupy, to be made by them 
an Ismael in the Catholic camp. 

The speech in question was at once repudiated by the 
Catholic press as in nowise an expression of Catholic 
thought. The severe criticisms to which it was then sub- 
jected should have been sufficient for Socialists to permit 
it to rest in peace. We are sorry, therefore, that the very 
men who leave no means untried to vilify both Church 
and priesthood should now again force us to return 
to it. \ 

Dealing with the accusation, which personally he does 
not make, that Socialism means the expropriation with- 
out any compensation of the private properties of indi- 
viduals, he declares this doctrine itself. to be neither un- 
Christian nor un-Catholic. From the right to take by 
taxation a portion of the private properties of indivi- 
duals, where the common good requires it, he argues to. 
the right of taking the entire property as well for the 
same purpose. ‘Where does virtue cease and vice be- 
gin?” he asks, “I submit that it must logically follow that 
the right to tax must necessarily involve the right to 
take.” 

Taxation is merely meant to enable the commonwealth 
to do for the individual what the individual cannot do 
for himself. Its precise object is to safeguard and main- 
tain private rights, and among these the right to private 
property. When taxation goes beyond the limits of. 
this purpose, for which alone it exists, it ceases to be 
taxation and becomes confiscation and State robbery. 
The rights whose abrogation Mr. Russell would not 
consider un-Catholic are pronounced by Pope Leo XIII, 
in his encyclical “On the Conditions of .the Working 
Classes,” to be inherent in human nature and founded 
upon justice itself. It is absurd, therefore, to suppose 
that the common good can ever require a general dis- 
regard for them. There is no parity whatsoever between 
taxation and expropriation without compensation. 

Such confiscation, Mr. Russell holds, though defensi- 
ble, is really not a Socialist tenet. Here again a lack 
of insight into the general question is apparent. Many 
Socialists undoubtedly do not advocate expropriation 
without compensation; but every true Socialist must 
defend the position that such a procedure against capital- 
ism cannot be considered an injustice. This necessarily 
flows from the most fundamental Socialist theory of 
values. Compensation can be nothing more for the logi- 
cal Socialist than a question of expediency. 

A more deplorable error even than the former is Mr. 
Russell’s protest against Socialism being fought upon 
religious. grounds. “It is fighting it upon wrong lines 
to denounce it on the ground of religion and morality.” 
And again, he says, “I protest most strongly against the 
fulmination of religious thunderbolts, even when they 
are delivered by our genial friend Father Bernard 
Vaughan, from a select platform in the queen’s hall, a 
duke in “the chair, and Rothschild band discoursing 
sweet music.” The speaker should have known welt 
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enough that Father Vaughan has preached to rich and 
poor alike, and that his heart was ever with the latter. 

To sustain his position Mr. Russell repeats the trite 
Socialistic sophism that we are not to denounce a politi- 
cal party because some of its members chance to be 
agnostics. Most certainly not! But if that party, like 
International Socialism, is based upon historic material- 
ism, if its leaders themselves identify it with such a 
theofy, if its literature is permeated with anti-Catholic 
bigotry of the most radical kind, and if in consequence 
no opportunity is lost to oppose the Church in practice 
and in theory, then we do and must denounce such a 
party, then no Catholic can strengthen or support it with 
his vote unless he would be guilty of the basest dis- 
loyalty to his holy faith. Such is the nature of the 
Socialist movement as it actually exists among us. 

Pope Pius X recently warned the bishops of Italy to 
preserve Italian emigrants from falling into the toils 
of Socialism. It was not against an economic fallacy, 
but against a religious menace that he warned them. Our 
own Cardinals and Bishops, whom Almighty God has 
given to guide us in matters of religion and morals, have 
distinctly raised their voice against Socialism upon the 
same grounds. It is worse than folly to suppose that 
the entire hierarchy, who by natural learning, no less 
than by divine vocation are the reliable exponents of 
Catholic doctrine, should have been childishly mistaken in 
their verdict upon so important a question and in so 
patent a manner. 

But here, as elsewhere, we can safely trust in the spirit 
of our own Catholic laity. Whether speaking through 
the Federation of Catholic Societies, or through the 
councils of the Knights of Columbus, or through the 
widespread Central Verein or newly-founded Militia of 
Christ, they have but one word to say: that Socialism 
and Catholicism are forever irreconcilable, 

Only recently, at the session of a special committee of 
the American Federation of Catholic Societies, as is an- 
nounced, “Socialism was declared by all the members 
present to be not only a menace politically in the United 
States, but religiously as well.” The same cry is raised 
by Catholics throughout the entire world. “Fight against 
Rome, fight against the Catholic Church, fight against 
any manifestation of Christianity,” is the program of 
Socialism according to the official pronouncement of the 
Centre Party. 

Mr. Russell fears that we shall bring upon ourselves the 
attack of the entire Socialist movement. The party has 
long ago in practice declared its war upon us. It is not of 
our choice. We are called upon to defend the interests of 
Christ and of His Church, In this we know neither fear 
nor compromise. What is true in Socialism we will- 
ingly embrace, what is false we will fight to the end. It 
is not true, as Mr. Russell thinks, that Socialism alone 
holds the field. The Church was there well nigh two 
thousand years before and will still be there when Social- 


ism has ceased to be. To-day we have but to reduce to 


terms of practical service the working program given us 
in the famous encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. 

If Socialists wished us to know their real attitude to- 
wards the Catholic Church in the United States, what 
need was there to cross the ocean in order to find it ina 
rejected speech? Their entire press has long ago made 
it plain to us. Mr, Berger, their most representative au- 
thority, has clearly voiced for us the common sentiment 
of his party. Opposing the Militia of Christ, as every 
Catholic enterprise is always systematically opposed by 
Socialism, he wrote under date of August 12, 1911, in his 
organ, the Social-Democratic Herald, of Milwaukee: 

“The Militia of Christ was founded by the Roman 

Catholic Church to regain its lost hold upon the 

Catholic workmen of America. Its mission 

is to fight everything that looks like enlightenment, 

progress or education. Its mission is to help every- 

thing that looks like darkness, retrogression and 
superstitious belief in Roman Churchianity. It is 
characteristic of the Roman Church that it keeps the 
masses in ignorance and bigotry and thus in sub- 
mission to the ruling class. The next 

Reformation would combine the spirit of the French 

Revolution with the new spirit of Socialism, which 

has never asserted itself so far. This is a warning 

to the Holy Catholic Church and the Militia of 

Beelzebub. Between capitalist exploitation 

and Roman Catholic exploitation, we prefer the 

former, no matter how bitterly we must fight it.” 


We leave it to our readers to judge who is better 
qualified to determine the attitude of American Socialism 
towards the Catholic Church, Mr. Berger or Mr. Rus- 
sell. Yet Mr. Berger was one of the men who spoke 
most eloquently in favor of inserting into the Socialist 
platform the clause: “The Socialist party is primarily 
an economic and political movement. It is not con- 
cerned with matters of religious belief.” This was 
passed by a majority of one vote, as a measure of poli- 
tical expediency. It is safe to conclude from the minutes 
of the meeting that of the men who voted for it there 
was possibly not one who did not entertain, to a greater 
or less extent, the sentiments 6f Mr. Berger. Certainly 
there was not one who could logically differ with him. 


School Rowdyism 


A sequence to the abolition of corporal punishment in 
the common schools of New York little thought of prob- 
ably by the original proponents of that measure is being 
advocated in this city. To determine whether or not 
conditions in the schools justify a campaign for segrega- 
tion of incorrigible pupils in separate disciplinary schools 
a circular of inquiry has been sent out by Dr. Frank K. 
Perkins, Chairman of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Associa- 
tions Committee on Probation Schools, and himself 2 
Principal in an elementary school. The circular, it 
seems, has brought forth a harvest of replies, telling of 
instances of depravity among pupils that, says the New 
Vork Times (February 18) “renders insipid the charit- 
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able phrase ‘boys will be boys.’’’ Rowdiness in the class- 
room ; coarse, vulgar and even obscene language to young 
women teachers, vicious spitefulness to their fellow 
‘pupils, and even physical attacks upon teachers are some 
-of the charges—specific instances of no rare occurrence 
vbeing given in every instance—which are made by teach- 
ers regarding young brutes who boast that they are 
“hard guys” and have no mind to let women control 
‘them. 

One teacher, writing to the New York Globe, gives 
a “partial list’ of indignities, insults and injuries to 
which of her own knowledge teachers in the elementary 
schools have been subjected, and her list sets forth ten 
facts described in detail and including foul and obscene 
language, personal violence, unmannerly ruffianism. 
“Let the Board of Education see,” she says, “to what 
an extent the schools are demoralized and degraded. Let 
them see why young teachers break down after a short 
while under the intolerable strain.” Such things, of 
course, should not be, yet one need not go to the ex- 
treme of segregating young ruffians guilty of them. The 
remedy suggested is but another illustration of the 
lengths to which mistakes once made and clung to may 
lead one. The fact of the matter is that the entire 
wretched story is but a consequence of the mistaken 
policy of forbidding the use of corporal punishment— 
wisely and prudently safeguarded—in our schools. In 
‘old days proper application of the rod to such delin- 
quencies taught the young rowdy the propriety of better 
conduct, and an unwise sentimentalism acted very fool- 
ishly in prohibiting its use in elementary schools, 

The boys know that corporal punishment is prohibited, 
and they let their teachers know that they know it. 
Their conduct is, if one may compare small things with 
great, quite in line with that of older evil-doers in our 
city who openly taunt the police with “a report to the 
Mayor” in case these latter use night-stick or club to 
bring them to submission when resisting arrest. It is 
unquestionably well to be insistent that a legitimate use 
of forcible measures to bring “thugs” to time should 
never degenerate into “cruel and unusual punishment,” 
but it is sentimentalism run mad to forbid their proper 
use when occasion makes that use the only sure and effi- 
cacious means to restore outraged order and discipline. 


Secretary Knox’s Friendly Visit 


“He must have little to do at his desk if he can visit 
the southern republics, simply to convey to them a mes- 
sage of love and affection. He is going for the sake of 
airing his oratorical powers. In Guatemala his recep- 
tion will be another Durbar. The poor people will fast 
for a year in exchange for the delight of seeing and ad- 
miring the author of their happiness, to whom they owe 
the paternal sway of Estrada Cabrera.” 

Ungracious words, these; yet they are from one of 
the prospective beneficiaries of the little junket of the 
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Secretary of State, who seems to have taken as an ex- 
hortation to himself the familiar lines: 


“Come, Philander, let us be a-marching, 
Everyone his true love se-a-a-rching.” 


Strength, activity and wealth do not make a man un- 
utterably happy, especially if he is among the enervated, 
the slothful and the spendthrift; for the shafts of envy 
are keen and carry far, though not necessarily in a 
straight line. What is true of individuals is true like- 
wise of nations. The strong and successful despise the 
decrepit, and these in turn honor those with cordial 
hatred. Perhaps it would not be advisable to examine 
too closely the elements or sources of the greatness of 
the one or of the stagnation of the other: unpleasant 
revelations might be forthcoming. The naked fact is 
that, in spite of official twaddle about peace, amity, and 
union, the Latin Americans entertain a wholesome dis- 
trust of their powerful northern neighbor, whose greed 
they possibly measure by what they might be tempted to 
do if they had the power. 

President Estrada Cabrera, of Guatemala, entered 
upon the fifteenth year of his dictatorship on February 
9, 1912. He is said to stand high in the favor of the 
Washington authorities, although at home he tolerates 
only lying-and flattery. Is there to be a new Central 
American Union with Estrada Cabrera at the head? 
Some Central Americans read this in the friendly visit 
of Secretary Knox. Others trust that he may undergo 
a change of head (if not of heart) when he comes into 
the possession of first-hand knowledge of the place held 
by the dictator of Guatemala in the estimation of the 
generality of Central Americans, in a land which has 
been the grave of so many martyrs, of so many victims, 
of so many hopes. 

If the friendly visit of the Secretary of State should 
open his eyes to the true political conditions under which 
some of the Central American republics are groaning, it 
might result in a substantial gain for the individual 
citizens, even if there should be a slight falling off in the 
autocratic power wielded by a few cheap military 
despots. 


Who is ‘‘Sister Candide’’? 


According to press cables from Paris a woman calling 
herself “Sister Candide” was convicted there, on Feb- 
ruaty 22, of extensive swindles in the name of charity 
and sentenced to eighteen months imprisonment, which 
sentence was suspended on the ground that it was her 
first offence. She was arrested on the charge in July, 
1910. In answer to a number of inquiries sent to us, 
asking “Who is this Sister Candide?” we reprint her 
identification from AMERICA of May 28, 1910: 

“Mlle. Forestier, the so-called ‘Sister Candide,’ 
whose financial transactions threaten to involve the 


French goyernment in scandals similar to those of 
its Church property liquidations, has no right to the 
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name or garb of a nun. She seems to have belonged 
to a Sisterhood more than eighteen years ago, but 
left or was expelled from the institution. She must 
have been a pushing personage, for she was at once 
taken up by the Government, which, while perse- 
cuting the Sisterhoods of the Church, took under its 
protecting wing ‘Sister Candide’ and her ‘Nuns of 
‘Ormesson.’ It authorized the lotteries she instituted 
to defray the expenses of her pretended charities. 
President Loubet presided as honorary chairman over 
one branch of her enterprises, M. Casimir-Périer 
over another and Premier Waldeck Rousseau decor- 
ated her with the Red Ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor. M. Monod, Supervisor of Charity, under 
the Ministry of the Interior, lost his position be- 
cause he refused her authorization to receive one 
legacy until the Government had examined her ac- 
counts. In eighteen years $5,000,000, of which only 
$200,000 was expended, is said to have passed 
through her hands. Her Secretary-General has com- 
mitted suicide, and the head director of her bank or 
lottery has disappeared. The Government that lion- 
ized her and fostered her operations in character- 
istically trying to lay the blame of her defalcations 
on the Church from which she is a renegade.” 


‘‘Compromise’’ in Education 


The Protestant Episcopal Bishop, Thomas F. Gailor, 
of Tennessee, Chancellor of the University of the South at 
Sewanee, is not blind to the evil results certain to follow 
college training modelled after the principles of the Car- 
negie Foundation. In a sermon delivered at Christ Church 
Cathedral, St. Louis, a week or two ago, whilst disavow- 
ing any desire to enter upon a set criticism of the system 
of education coming to prevail in the country, he said: 
“T do know that our colleges and universities are sending 
out public men with very little moral enthusiasm. I do 
believe that our colleges and universities owe to our 
people the education of men and women to moral insight 
and moral perception, and the training of moral dis- 
cipline and fixed standards.” 

Lamenting the fact that colleges and universities, ow- 
ing to the new tendencies ruling in them, are not fur- 
nishing right leadership in education, politics or econo- 
mics, Bishop Gailor confessed that Protestants are being 
driven into an attitude of evasion and compromise by the 
club of the Carnegie Foundation. As further quoted by 
the St. Louis Republic, he praised the Catholic Church 
for what he declared to be a consistent contribution 
through its church schools to the ideals of American 
citizenship. “Why should we not have Christian col- 
leges?” he asked, “why should men sneer at the idea? 
I believe that our young men are not sufficiently trained 
and fixed in moral strength to choose at the age of 16 
or 1%. I think that they need environment, with at least 
suggestion that there is such a thing as Christianity.” 

Bishop Gailor, to be sure, does not agree with former 
President Eliot, of Harvard, who claimed that the only 
religion it is possible to require students to believe in 
js a religion of the true, beautiful and good. Aligning 
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himself rather with the old-fashioned educator, he recog- 
nizes what meaningless things are mere names unless 


there be a standard by which to measure them. He 


knows something of the vital problems of education and 
he cares something about remedying the demoralized and 
degraded conditions which education without formal re- 
ligious training must essentially introduce into our civic 
national life. 


Lessons from Lawrence 


“Lessons from Lawrence” is the title of a signed 
article in the Boston Evening Transcript, by its regular 
correspondent, on the strike of the mill operatives in 
Lawrence, Mass. The chief lesson he would draw from 
the conditions there is the necessity of an amendment to 
the immigration laws, restricting the incoming of the 
less desirable foreign element. All the blame for the 
Lawrence strike is laid at the door of the illiteracy of 
the foreigner, “the figures of whose ignorance and 
illiteracy,” he says, “fairly scream with eloquence.” 
What else could be expected “of these hordes of ignorant 
and incompetent foreigners clamoring at our mills and 
factories for enough to give them bread to live on.’”’ The 
writer concludes that the illiteracy test furnishes the only 
practical method of exclusion that will accomplish the 
main purpose of shutting out that class of immigrants 
which is most destructive to American labor and wages. 
Illiteracy, no doubt, has its drawbacks and is responsible 
for many evils, but ignorance and illiteracy are not a 
justification for oppressive and starvation wages. If 
these mill workers at Lawrence were able to read and 
write would they be satisfied with wages ill-sufficient for 
their support. If their education had so far progressed 
that they could read the Boston Evening Transcript, 
would they love their God or their adopted country better, 
or be less sensitive to ill treatment at the hands of their 
employers, or accept injustice without protest? Suppose 
they are debarred from entering the United States, and 
those who are educated to read and write take their 
places, will the wages of the mill owners go up or go 
down, or stay where they are? Unless they go up there 
will be the same troubles in the mills that there is now, 
for the man who reads will not live more economically or 
have fewer needs than the man who can’t read. 

We feel strongly convinced that it is not illiteracy as 
such that is at the root of our industrial evils. Over 
against the ignorance of these hordes of foreigners may 
be set the learning of the few who lord it over them. 
The mill owners and operators have all the helps of edu- 
cation—such as it is—and does it save them from the 
crime of taking advantage of ignorance, of treating men 
worse than slaves, or even cattle which are well fed and 
housed because their marketable value depends on the 
way they are cared for? A view of the Lawrence strike 
would seem to show that whereas it has taken thousands 
of illiterates years to discover the wretchedness of their 
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condition and its possible remedy in a strike, it needed 
only a little rapid calculating on the part of the educated 
employers to set the tasks and hire the help and fix the 
wages. Massachusetts may supply us with lessons that 
can be drawn from the strike, but the helpfulness of 
education does not appear to be one of them, especially 
while the same State offers the nation the example of 
her most prominent sons, men educated and refined, with 
family names and traditions bound up with the history 
of New England and the country, now under Federal in- 
dictment for colossal frauds. Keep out the ‘undesirable 
foreign element by all means, but then, too, we shall 
have to house in some of the undesirable native element 
who use their fair name and education to delude and to 
defraud. 


———e @ o______ 


According te the New York Evening Post of Feb- 
ruary 20, the Rev. R. J. Campbell, of the City Temple, 
London, was “chiefly impressed” when he visited the 
United States by the educational progress made in the 
last nine years. The London Tablet, on the other hand, 
in its issue of February 10, says that what most im- 
pressed Mr. Campbell was “the growth of the influence 
of the Roman Catholic Church.” He was especially 
startled by the fact that on Thanksgiving Day “the 
President of the United States, although not himself a 
Catholic, attended Mass at the Catholic cathedral.” 
Which paper gives us the right view of this much- 
talked of minister’s mind? After all, does it matter 
much? 


————_e -@ eo —____ 


The French Canadians of Manitoba are vexed, not 
without reason, at a remark in the London Tablet, of 
January 6, to the effect that if Manitoba extends its 
boundaries, its existing system of education should cer- 
tainly be carried into the new territory. We will not re- 
produce the vigorous language of some of the French 
papers of Manitoba; but we may suggest that the Tablet, 
before making such an unfortunate remark, would have 
done wisely had it informed itself of the actual rights of 
Catholics in the matter of schools in the Territory of 
Keewatin, and of the wrongs they are enduring with re- 
gard to the same in the Province of Manitoba. The 
latter may be learned at a glance from the short article, 
“Manitoba” in “the Catholic Encyclopedia.” 


———_e 9 s+ _______ 


Those who are accustomed to wonder why Chris- 
tianity haits in Japan should read the letter in this issue 
of AMmeERIcA, from our correspondent in Tokyo. The 
perplexity that must seize the Japanese mind on dissident 
sects preaching a Christless Christianity must be quite 
hopeless. Among the most deplorable results of 
Luther’s revolt and. of the atheistic movement of the 
eighteenth century should be reckoned the ruin of the 
Catholic missions in the Orient, 
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William James. By Emire Bourroux. Translated by ARcHI- 
BALD and BarBarA HENDERSON. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co, : : 

William James always appealed to the French. His crisp style 
and daring radicalism are in perfect accord with the modern 
Gallic temperament. Hence, at the very beginning of his career, 
the American philosopher mustered a goodly following from out 
the ranks of French savants. And as those who honor the hero 
living generally honor the hero dead, it is natural to expect ap- 
preciations of James’ character and work from the pens of these 
enthusiastic admirers. The.volume under review has just such 
a purpose. The author, who is a distinguished member of the \ 
Institut, divides the book into two parts. The first of these has. 
to do with the life and personality of James, the second with his 
philosophy. This latter part is, of course, the more interesting 
and important of the two. In it the author strives to bring out 
into clear relief the pith of the doctrines under consideration. 
That he is uniformly successful cannot be admitted. For in- 
stance, he fails to do entire justice to himself in the discussion ; 
of James’ idea of personality. The other topics, however— 
consciousness, religious experience, immortality, the pragmatic 
notion of truth and pedagogy—are explained more satisfactorily. 
Though M. Boutroux has the warmest admiration for James, 
yet apparently he is not in complete sympathy with all his ideas. 
Now and then he seems to express dissent from them by a timid, 
halting question. An explicit statement of disaccord would be 
more acceptable to the student, Perhaps the “magni nominis 
umbra” prevented such. And this, too, may be the reason why 
the author sometimes belittles inconsistencies and sometimes 
glosses ther over. However, on the whole the work has been 
well done. This book and others like it should receive a welcome 
For they do a real service to sound thought by stripping James’ 
philosophy of the pictorial and dramatic features which obscure 
its absurdities. Thus they will aid in bringing about a reaction 
against Pragmatism; and this is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. For if pragmatic principles pass from literature into life, 
the effect will be deplorable. They will issue in a gross utilitari- 
anism which will give us the unenviable position of a nation of 
shop-keepers and money-changers. And then “ward heelers” will 
be our statesmen, printers our litterateurs, “white-washers” our 
artists, mixers of patent medicines our physicians, and inventors 
of kitchen utensils our scientists. The book therefore may be 
read by the sober-minded for this reason alone, that it shows 
pragmatism for what it is, a tissue of semi-hysterical absurdities. 


Remeber, 


Life and Letters of John Lingard. By Martin Hate and 
Epwin Bonney. St. Louis: B, Herder. $3.75. 

We welcome the biography of one of the great ornaments of 
the Catholic Church in England, who was, moreover, a link be- 
tween the old penal days and the happier times in which English 
Catholics now live. Lingard was born in 1771, at Winchester, 
of Lincolnshire parents. His father was a convert, but his mother 
had seen the priest coming at night, disguised as a carter, or farm 
laborer, to celebrate stealthily for his little flock the Holy Sacri- 
fice, and her grandfather had been ruined by fines for the Stuart 
cause, for which, too, he had suffered imprisonment. He himself 
had seen the priests dressed as ordinary laymen, and had heard 
Mass in a shed, too poor to attract notice, under the shadow of 
the noble cathedral from which that same Mass had peen driven. 
In. 1782 he was entered at Douay, In 1793 he returned to Eng- 
land, when the French Revolutionists took possession of that 
famous college, to take part in the founding of Crook Hall, near 
Durham, afterwards to become the well-known Ushaw. There 
he was ordained deacon in 1794; and in the following spring he 
Was raised to the priesthood in York. ei, : 
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Much of this book is taken up with the lamentable history of 
the strife between the Gallicanizing party and the Ultramontanes, 
which the Emancipation movement made acute. To the former 
Lingard inclined: Bishop Milner was the head of the latter. 
Here we are obliged to find fault. Thé authors seem to be par- 
tizans, and to pursue Bishop Milner with undue severity. His 
weaknesses are paraded, and his alone. - Those of others, far 
more serious than his, are passed over. Lingard had his foibles, 
but the authors change them into virtues. There are two ex- 
tremes¢in writing history, each of which, we think, is blamewor- 
thy. One is to gloze over all we would wish not to have hap- 
pened, the other is to expose every unbecoming little detail, to 
draw out the human weaknesses that may have mixed themselves 
with the motives of well-meaning men. Facts, and their inter- 
relation and correlation, are the object of history; and concern- 
ing contemporaneous Catholic history, these, as far as they 
touched Lingard, could have been given plainly, without little 
spitefulnesses, which are not history, but gossip. The wise do 
not need such things. They know that the actors in history are 
men, and, unless there is clear evidence to the contrary, not 
utterly free from human weakness. For the less wise, such things 
are harmful, especially when they touch those whom God has 
set over us. In his rules for thinking with the Church St. Ig- 
natius tells us to be readier to defend our superiors than to 
blame them, even if perfection be lacking in some respects; at- 
tacking them publicly exasperates uselessly and occasions mut- 
muring and scandal. This advice is useful to historians as well 
as to preachers and orators. 

The truth is that, despite their foibles, Lingard and Milner were 
‘both great men and both deserved well of the Church. It is no 
little glory that the first scientific English historian was the hum- 
ble Catholic priest of Hornby, and he did his work for the 
Catholic revival by laying open before men’s minds the facts of 
English history so long perverted by Protestant writers. But 
without the fiery zeal which Milner infused into the Catholic body 
the Catholic revival might have perished in its birth. 

It is a pity that a blot rests upon so useful a book. We are 
sure, however, that its readers will make all allowance for the 
-devotion of the authors to their great sttbject. It has led them 
astray a little; but then—they, too, are human. H. W. 


Das Leben der Ehrwiirdigen Mutter Maria Salesia Chap- 


ypuis. Von A. Brisson. New York: Friedrich Pustet. Price, 
$1.25. 
The “Life of Venerable Mother Maria Salesia Chap- 


puis,” of the Order of the Visitation of Mary, can receive 
no higher recommendation than that accorded to it by our 
Holy Father, Pius X. When Bishop of Mantua, he thus 
wrote of it: “I must say that the ‘Life of the Venerable 
Mother Maria Salesia Chappuis’ has pleased me exceedingly. 
I likewise admire in particular the author of it, who had so 
large a share in the spiritual direction of this chosen soul. 
So exquisite was the odor of her virtues which arose from 
her life that the question of beatification soon suggested 
itself. We have here a life that was most rich in 
works; a soul that amid all vexations was strong yet su- 
premely quiet, and wonderfully overwhelmed with supernat- 
ural gifts.” To the person who had presented him with the 
volume he said: “Accept the expression of my sincerest 
gratitude for all the good which you have done to me by 
the present of this precious book.” 

It is needless to add to these words any praise of our 
own. The life written by Alois Brisson has been translated 
into various languages. The free rendition which is now 
offered us is the second that has appeared in German. The 
spirit of the original has been carefully preserved by the 
religious who has accomplished her task admirably. Be- 
sides the work of Father Brisson, which, she tells us, has 


received the recommendation of more than sixty cardinals, 
archbishops and bishops, she has likewise utilized the notes 
of the Sisters of the Visitation at Troyes, written in the con- 
vent where the Venerable Mother had spent forty-two years 
of her life. The wonderful activities of this saintly woman, 
which made her the counsellor of priests and religious, and 
even of founders of orders and of bishops, together with the 
beauty and sweetness of her intimate communications with 
the Spouse of her heart, we leave for the enjoyment of the 
reader. Aj isl 

Latter Day Converts. Translated from the French of Rey. 
AvEXIs Crosnier by Katuertne A. Hennessy. Philadelphia: 
John Joseph McVey. 50 cents. 

This dainty little book tells the story of five eminent French- 
men, Brunetiére, Coppée, Bourget, Huysmans and Retté, who be- 
came Catholics or returned to the fold. The prominence of these 
illustrious writers would of itself be sufficient to excite an interest 
in their conversion. Miss Hennessy’s thorough knowledge of 
French, and her well-known skill in turning it into strong idio- 
matic English, is a guarantee of the English version being as 
good as the original French. Biase es 


Elementos de Ciencias Fisicas y Naturales. Por el Dr. 
EpuaArpo FonTseEre, Catedratico de la Universidad de Barce- 
lona. Barcelona: Gustavo Gili, Editor, Calle de la Uni- 
versidad, 45. Precio, porte pagado para América, pesetas 3,75. 

Nearly three hundred pages, adorned with upwards of 
seven hundred and fifty engravings, are devoted to elemen- 
tary notions of mechanics, physics, chemistry, botany, 
zoology, anthropology and physiography. As a text-book, 
as a premium, or as a gift, this unpretentious little volume 
has a truly useful mission, for it simply and clearly explains 
many of the facts of nature which are a mystery to the child. 
The chapter on hygiene is full of wise counsels, For ex- 
ample, the need of bodily exercise is pointed out, and easy 
means of obtaining it are indicated. Girls will learn with 
special gratification that for them a step-ladder and a feather 
duster, when properly employed, furnish excellent exercise. 
The engravings actually illustrate the text. Thus, when we 
are well, we are active and good-natured (almost always), 
and we see some men bowling; when we are ailing, we are 
cross and ill-tempered (perhaps not quite all the time), and 
we see a gouty old chap who is “laying down the law” to 
his nurse. Teachers will find the book full of helpful sug- 
gestions for even the primer class. ee ee 


The Sincere Christian Instructed in the Faith of Christ 
from the Written Word. By BisHop Hay. London: Sands & 
Company; St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.75. 

We all think we understand the counsel of Jeremias con- 
cerning the walking in the good old way, but its force will 
come home unusually to one who looks through this famous 
manual of religion. We know that novelty is the fashion of 
to-day, and we acknowledge and deplore the wounds it has 
inflicted on too many Catholics. In the earliest Christian 
times the Confessors of the Faith were held in high honor, 
and their words on the Faith for. which they had suffered 
were heard with reverence by those who were not so greatly 
privileged. We shall be following the old paths if we listen 
to what those who lived in harder times have to say con- 
cerning the Faith that meant so many sacrifices for them; 
and therefore we are deeply grateful to all who have taken 
advantage of Bishop Hay’s centenary to publish again the 
work under review. 

That Bishop Hay made time to write the book and found 
the means of publishing it, proves that it was bought, and 
therefore read; and, if we consider how few were the Cath- 
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olics of the two Scottish vicariates of his day, we must con- 
clude that it was bought and read very generally. As we 
turn its nearly six hundred pages, our admiration is divided 
between the solid Christian learning of its author and the 
zeal of those for whom he wrote. Clearly, the Scottish 
Catholics a hundred years ago were not only well instructed 
in their religion, but also so well instructed as to put modern 
Catholics to shame. With God’s grace their knowledge gave 
them for the Church such a love as no persecution could 
Overcome. To-day, on the contrary, ignorance too often 
generates indifference which leads to the Sacrificing of the 
Catholic Faith for some temporal advantage, and so to the 
loss of the soul. 

Bishop Hay was no prophet of smooth things. He had 
his Catholic principles, and he stated them and their conse- 
quences uncompromisingly. Most profitable to-day are his 
strong words on Mixed Marriages in Chapter XXVII, and 
the sixty-five pages on Salvation outside the Church. In 
these he makes short work of salvation by means of invinci- 
ble ignorance, showing that ignorance, as such, being some- 
thing negative, cannot save anybody, but only excuses for the un- 
known obligation. Salvation is attained by positive works; 
and these works must be supernatural, with their foundation 
in faith, Bishop Hay’s sound doctrine is confirmed by the 
course things have taken outside the Catholic Church dur- 
ing the century since his death. He appeals in favor of the 
doctrine, “outside the Church no salvation,” to the formulas 
of the Presbyterian Church: of Scotland and of the Church 
of England. But both these have drifted far away from 
their formulas, the removal of which is being agitated con- 
tinually. One reason of this is that many in both denom= 
inations, ministers and laymen, are daily renouncing delib- 
erately their belief in the Incarnate Word. The true faith 
in Jesus Christ, by whom alone man can be saved, will soon, 
it seems more than probable, have died out in the sects, and 
the Catholic Church will stand out clearly to the world as 
the only preacher of “Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” 

Moreover, the plea of invincible ignorance and good faith 
is, after all, very abstract. In the concrete all know the 
first facts of natural religion, the existence of God, the 
Creator, and the intrinsic relations to him of man, the crea- 
ture. They know the obligation of recognizing these rela- 
tions by adoration and prayer, and of observing the Creator’s 
laws as known from His creatures. An immense number 
live face to face with the claim of the Catholic Church to 
be the only teacher of men, the only way of salvation; yet 
how few trouble themselves about these things! What a 
multitude of prayerless men and women these are! What a 
a multitude shutting their eyes and ears to the call of the 
Church! 

We hope that many will avail themselves of the repub- 
lication of Bishop Hay’s book to study their holy religion 
as their fathers did. There could be no greater preserva- 
tive against modern indifference and modern errors. 
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The Oriental Review quotes from Aizan Yamaji, one of 
the most popular writers in Japan, some views on early mar- 
riages that many’ Catholics could profitably lay to heart. 
“Young men and women,” he says, “should marry as early 
as possible; they ought not to Pay any attention to the 
argument, in fashion of late, that they should remain single 
until they are prepared to lead a comfortable life after mar- 
riage. It is far better that they marry before they lose 
their youth, and be armed with the soothing power of their 
mutual love to work out a career in the world. Some people 
may criticize this statement as thoughtless counsel for too 
early marriages, but even this sort of marriage is better 
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than one without love, such as is likely to be that of a man 
who has wasted years in preparation and calculation with a 
woman long past her youth. We often meet a young couple, 
who were forced to suffer many privations when they were 
first married, who gradually and steadily worked their way 
to a success far greater than that achieved by the bachelor 
who had scoffed at their early marriage. She is not a very 
noble hearted woman who seeks only an easy and luxurious 
life after marriage. A true woman will probably prefer. to 
marry a man whom she loves, and to comfort and encourage 
him in his work, ever ready to share with him either the 
bitterness of defeat or the laurels of victory.” 


Mary Virginia Merrick has adapted from the French of 
Mme. La Comtesse de Ségur “The Acts of the Apostles for 
Children.” An amiable grandmama undertakes to interest in 
St. Luke’s beautiful story of the infant Church a flock of 
children, the youngest of whom is six. The listeners’ ques- 
tions give a light touch to the narrative and suggest all 
necessary explanations. Mothers will doubtless find the little 
ones as eager to hear the stories as to see the unfamiliar 
Pictures that abound in the volume. B. Herder is the pub- 
lisher. 


“The Commandments, Part II,” the eleventh in the series 
of “Doctrine Explanations,” the Sisters of Notre Dame are 
arranging for R. & T. Washbourne, begins with the third 
precept of the decalogue and continues to the end. The 
novelty in the arrangement of this catechism is the “question 
side” and the “reading side,” with explanations that will 
supplement what should be learned by heart. 


The cost of maintaining the magnificent new public library in 
New York is so great that there is little money left to buy books. 
The estimate of running expenses for the current year is $480,000, 
and it has been possible to set aside only $74,000 for books and 
binding. The librarians would like $150,000 a year for new books 
and $75,000 for binding. The library staff number 927, and in the 
seven months since it was opened it has been used by nearly 
2,000,000 persons. Its use grows rapidly as the public learns of its 
splendor and conveniences. 
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Tue Catuoric SrupentT at Harvarp. 


= The question fs so often asked by Catholic parents whether 
: or not it is harmful to send their sons to Harvard University, 
| that I feel as if a few words from one who is in the midst of 
| these surroundings might not be out of place. Let me say at the 
| ; outset that I think only the strongest reasons should ever induce 
| 7 Catholic parertts to send their sons to any but a Catholic univer- 
F? sity or college. But occasionally strong and valid reasons do 
exist, and then the choice becomes necessary between one or 
| another of the large “non-sectarian” colleges where the elective 
| system is in use. The real question then resolves itself into one 
of the individual young man, and of the nature and thoroughness 
of his early Catholic training. If he is of a studious nature, 
‘anxious to arrive at the truth of every disputed question, and 
! of character strong enough not to be influenced by the prevailing 
‘opinion among undergraduates that the professor is practically 
infallible, then the experience gained in a college such as Har- 
_ vard where he will be forced to come into close contact with all 
‘the prevailing prejudices against his religion, and forced to study 
‘up carefully the true answers to all the foolish charges brought 
against Catholics to-day, may prove of immense value to him in 
later life, where he will surely have just such problems to face, 
_only in a still more insidious form. 
_ As an example of what the average Catholic student may have 
to face at Harvard, let me cite a few instances from the courses 
' in European History. Assistant Professor Merriman, the chair- 
‘man of the committee on history, and one of the most prominent 
lecturers in Harvard on European history, made the astounding 
statement in one of his lectures that “A careful study of the 
Jesuit order in history will show that its real motto—although 
a Jesuit himself would never admit it—is “The end justifies the 
means.’” Nearly every head in the lecture hall bent low over 
the note books to record this “important” statement. In order 
' more or less to poison the wells, the worthy professor had pre- 
viously warned the students not to get into an argument with a 
Jesuit if they could help it, as the Jesuits were so clever that 
_ they would certainly get the best of the discussion. To be sure, 
he paid a just tribute to the magnificent work, especially as mis- 
sionaries, that the Jesuits have accomplished in the world. As 
| he put it, “The Jesuits have done an immense amount of good in 
the world and an immense amount of harm!” 

Among the other “harmful” acts which he attributed to the 
Jesuits, was practically the entire responsibility for the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV. He said, in short, 
| that Louis had been persuaded by their sophistry to take this 
‘step. When I questioned him about this at the close of the 
tecture he admitted that there was no positive proof for what he 
had said, but that “appearances pointed that way.” Since, how- 
ever, he had made a sufficiently dogmatic statement in his lec- 
‘ture, the harm was done, the picturesque point had been made, 
and he could well afford to modify his statement in private, par- 
ticularly since he was speaking with a Catholic. 

The methods of this same professor in covering the period of 
the Lutheran “reform” were no less remarkable. As a text book 
he selected Seebohm’s “Era of the Protestant Revolution,” from 
which I am tempted to make a few quotations: 

“Western Christendom was united under one ecclesiastical sys- 
-tem—the Roman, or, as it called itself, the ‘Holy Catholic’ 
imehurch.” P. 8. 
“The ecclesiastics held in their hands the keys, as it were, not 
only of heaven but of earth.” “Practically they alone 
baptised; and married people (though unmarried themselves). 


iP. 9.” 
“Tt was one great work of the era to break up this ecclesias- 
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tical empire. So that Rome was no longer to be the 
capital of Christendom.” P. 11. 

“Under the scholastic system the Christian religion, which in 
the days of Christ and the Apostles was a thing of the heart 
(love of God and one’s neighbor), had become mixed up with a 
mass of human speculations.” P. 12. 

“The contemporary historian shows how Rome was the cause 
of Italy’s ruin and disunity.” P. 21. 

i it was notorious to everyone living at the time .. . 
that she (Rome) had become both politically and spiritually the 
centre of wickedness and rottenness in Europe and especially in 
Italy. 22) 

“Machiavelli was right then, that the example of Rome in 
Italy was an evil one. That it made the Italians hate the Church, 
and drove thinking men, while they remained superstitious, to 
doubt Christianity, and to welcome even Pagan religions, because 
they seemed so much purer than that which Rome offered them, 
we Shall see by-and-by.” P. 24. 

be the ecclesiastical system of Rome, which was opposed 
tO. 84 = trierelision ae Day 56s 

“This doctrine (‘justification by faith’) he (Luther) learned 
partly from the pious vicar-general of the monastery, partly 
from the works of St. Augustine, and under their guidance from 
a study of the Bible. From this time he accepted also other 
parts of the theology of St. Augustine, and especially those which, 
because they were afterwards adopted by Calvin, are now called 
‘Calvinistic, such as that all things are fated to happen according 
to the divine will, that man has, therefore, no free will, and that 
only an elect number predestinated to receive the gift of faith, 
aremsaviedsg mba 5s 

“To get this money he (Leo X) offered to grant indulgences. 
or pardons at a certain price, to those who would contribute 
money to the building of St. Peter’s at Rome. The people were 
still ignorant enough to believe in the Pope’s power to grant par- 
don for sins, and there was no doubt they would buy them, and 
so gold would flow into the coffers of Rome.” P. 97. 

“As soon as the money chinked in his (Tetzel’s) money-box, 
the souls of their friends would be let out of Purgatory. This 
was the gospel of Tetzel. It made Luther’s blood boil. He knew 
that what the Pope wanted was people’s money, and that the 
whole thing was a cheat. This his Augustinian theology had 
taught him; oy M99: 

The book from which the above remarkable extracts have been 
taken was, as I have said, the text-book which Professor Merri- 
man, a supposedly representative Harvard history professor, gave 
for his large class to read. When all had finished reading this 
scholarly (?) work, Mr. Merriman did state to the class that in 
some respects “the book was not entirely fair to Catholicism and 
not always verbally accurate.” But since he neglected entirely 
to mention any of the specific points in which the book was 
“verbally inaccurate,” his remarks might almost as well have been 
left unsaid. His excuse for attacking the Catholic Church at. 
times seemed to be that he “attacked the Protestants also on oc- 
casions.” 

Now, it is evident that the intelligent and serious-minded 
Catholic student would not have much difficulty in putting him- 
self right on such points as these, but how many students there 
are whose sole ambition is to pass the course with a grade of 
“satisfactory,” and who, rather than go to the extra trouble of 
looking up these disputed and misstated points, will let these lies 
sink into their brains only to be unloaded upon the examination 
papers, much to the satisfaction of the professor, who must like 
to see his statements accepted as final! It is for Catholic stu- 
dents of this type that Harvard may become a great and imminent 
danger, and no reasons can be strong enough, no need for the 
use of the elective system urgent enough, to force Catholic 
parents to send a young man of this type to Harvard. 

RICHARD DANA SKINNER. 
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When two persons are arguing a matter of social reform one 
may hear sometimes, at least equivalently: “You are an obstinate 
old fogy”; and the reply: “You are a dreamy Utopian.’ Though 
such charges do not help the discussion, they may be true ob- 
jectively. So we will take them as the text for a few remarks. 

Nothing in the world stands still; even the world itself does 
In the moral order things may go from worse to better, or 
from better to worse. Pessimism is one of the old fogy’s errors. 
He holds that every social change is for the worse. Undue op- 
timism is an error of his adversary, who believes that human so- 
ciety is always and necessarily growing better. Reasonable peo- 
ple recognize the possibility of improving social conditions and 
want to see them improved, They see, too, that under the guise 
of improvement the very contrary may come in. In this they are 
what we may call sane and rational Modernists seeking the good 
.of society, but guarding carefully against the dangers of change. 

The first thing the sane Reformer, or Modernist, recognizes is 
that in every change there are three elements to be considered: 
the term from which it starts, the term to which it tends, and the 
means by which it is produced. To determine whether a change 
in social conditions be right or wrong these three must be reck- 
.oned with; and so he asks himself: is the present condition such 
as should be amended; is the proposed change one to be desired, 
and are the means such as may be used lawfully? With regard 
to the first it is clear that the ethical principles of Christian so- 
ciety in the past were true. The very fact that they were educed 
under the watchful eye of the Church is a guarantee of this. 
Hence, for example, though liberty be excellent, if the seeking of 
it means the denial of the old principle of obedience and sub- 
mission to authority, we must say that society is not to be so 
amended and that its condition demands no such change. As 
regards the second, some proposed change, considered in itself, 
may be good; and yet, not being the complement or perfection 
of man’s natural social condition, it may be the reverse of de- 
sirable from a sociological point of view. To be king or emperor 
would be very pleasant; but we all know the unhappy end of the 
fisherman’s wife who wanted those dignities. There was no 
agreement between her condition in life, the term from which 
she would set out, and the throne and imperial orb, the term she 
would attain, This consideration is very important for those 
who think that the lower classes of society are to be elevated by 
means of fine clothes, expensive amusements, scientific education, 
free libraries, etc. The consideration of the third element shows 
that the means of social reform must always be just, that in them 
the rights of others must be respected, and that the difficulties in 
the matter are not to be overcome by inventing new theories of 
right, new standards of justice. We must observe, therefore, that 
violent changes are to be suspected. Society, like everything else, 
grows gradually by a natural development. When we read that 
trade is increasing “by leaps and bounds,” we doubt its healthi- 
ness and look for the reaction experience teaches us to expect ; 
for “leaps and bounds” is not a natural mode of progressing, It 
implies a succession of new starts, while natural progress is 
smooth and continuous. This remark gives, we think, the social 
student much matter for fruitful reflection. 


not. 


In a tree we sce its origin, the root: its development, the trunk 
and branches; its perfection, the flower and fruit, We cannot im- 
prove these last by cutting away the trunk from the root. More- 
over, they are of the same species as the root. We may improve 
the fruit by grafting, but this operation is limited by the nature of 
the tree. We can no more gather melons from apple trees than 
we can gather grapes from thorns or figs from thistles. So it is 
with social reform. The root to-day is Christian society: and a 
reform that begins with cutting away that root is no reform at 
all. A reformer, proposing to graft something upon the old 


stock, a perfectly legitimate process and one we must be ready 
to adopt, must see first of all whether the proposed graft be of 
the same species as Christian society. If it be, the best results 
may be looked for: if it be not, we must dread the worst. 


H. W. 


The New York World sent a staff correspondent into the steel 
districts of Pennsylvania to report from personal observation 
how the steel worker lives; how he is housed and fed and 
clothed; what the effect is upon him physically, intellectually and 
morally, of the long day and the endless week. Sunday, February 
11, the World printed the second instalment of its study of con- 
ditions in a steel town—South Bethlehem. We quote: “A com- 
munity that works twelve hours a day, and often seven days a 
week; that eats little meat in spite of its heavy labor; that is 
frightfully over-crowded; that sees its babes dying more than 
twice as fast as the State average; that reckons a mill man’s 
‘old age’ as beginning at forty; that does not vote nor speak 
English; that lives in frightful conditions of neglect and lack 
of sanitation—such is the full flower of this infant industry with 
its $3.92 per ton of tariff protection on steel rails, its $9.20 a ton 
proht, and its $1.16 a ton of labor cost from the ingot, according 
to a Republican Corporations Commissioner. It is not a pretty 
picture.” 


SCIENCE 


The use of oil at sea for preventing waves from breaking has 
given rise to the familiar proverb of “Pouring oil on troubled 
waters.” Lest it might appear that this method has become ob- 
solete, Nature notices a convenient device supplied by an English 
firm of Cardiff. This is Couve’s automatic wave subduer. A 
cylindrical vessel containing a heavy piston is located in the ship 
near the bow, a trifle above the water-line. Two narrow pipes 
pass from the bottom of this through the plating, one either side 
of the stem, and these pipes are normally closed by taps. The 
vessel is filled with oil and the piston lifted by means of a cen- 
tral screw. Oil may now be driven through one pipe or both 
of them when the proper taps are opened, It is stated that the 
amount of liquid used in an hour does not exceed an half gallon. 
As the oil is scattered at the bow, it does not have time to be 
very effective at this point, but the breaking is further ait, that 
is when meeting a heavy sea. With a following wind the trail 
of oil would seem to be much more efficacious, and the great risk 
of being pooped at such times is no doubt greatly diminished. 


Gas mantles made from continuous fibres of artificial silk have 
been placed on the market. Microphotographs show that these 
mantles, when in use, remain unbroken and the fibres distinct, 
remarkable differences as compared with mantles made of cot- 
ton or ramie, which untwist more or less from the original 
structure of the spun yarn. Accordingly the silk mantles are far 
stronger and durable. Under tests these nettings withstood 6,000 
shocks when new, whereas a superior ramie mantle collapsed 
with the 1,000 shock limit. A weight of 20 grams was supported 
by an unused silk mantle and 15 grams after 500 hours’ use. 
When incandescent on high pressure burners the mantle of silk 
lasted seven weeks, that of ramie six days. 


The repeated attempts to substitute paper for the costly skins 
used by gold beaters has only met with partial success. Paper 
antedates the use of the skins, and the Chinese and Japanese 
still use a paper made of the fibre of the mulberry tree. or 
the first stages of gold beating animal parchment has been em- 
ployed since the seventeenth century, vegetable parchments for 
the later stages. Comparative experiments show that the animal 
parchments permit only of a relatively slight reduction of the 
metal sheet, whereas with parchment paper far thinner sheets 
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may be had. However, beyond a certain limit the metal adheres 
so firmly to the sheet that separation without damage is im- 
possible. According to a German patent granted J. Heinrick, 
this latter difficulty is met by a new process paper. Tough 
paper of substance of 25 to 30 grams per square metre is steeped 
in a hot solution of borax or alum. The paper, stretched over 
frames, is coated first with a fibre of albumin and then of isin- 
glass in solution. This has been used, according to report, with 
some success in the early stages of gold beating. 


The suspicion that possibly extra-terrestrial metals might have 
properties specifically different from metals mined in the earth’s 
crust has been followed up by a series of painstaking tests. 
Fragments of a meteor weighing 63 pounds, and found in 1903, 
near Cumpas, Mexico, were elaborately purified and from them 
ferrous bromide prepared. Analyses, used previously on terres- 
trial iron, indicated identical properties. 

F. Tonporr, s.j. 


The Nile sudd, a mass of vegetation which impeded the navi- 
gation of the Nile and was regarded by the explorer Baker as 
an absolute bar to the civilization of Central Africa, now appears 
likely to prove the most efficient help in opening up the country, 
as it is being briquetted and made into fuel. It is one-third more 
efficient than the best German brown coal, and possesses a den- 
sity greater than the best Welsh coal. It is also serviceable in 
providing material for paper pulp, building materials, cordage, 
coke, etc. est of all, perhaps, the cutting of it will clear up 
35,000 square miles of a mosquito-ridden, fever-laden bog long 
regarded as the curse of the Sudan. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Cardinal Farley sent a check for $1,000 to the Rev. William 
Rafter, of the Mission of the Holy Name, together with a letter 
expressing his high appreciation of the work done during the win- 
ter, and especially of the new religious life which has been in- 
troduced among the unfortunates of the Bowery. In the letter 
the Cardinal gives Father Rafter permission to secure larger 
quarters for the work, which has already entirely outgrown the 
little house in which it was begun. The $1,000 check, he explains, 
is the nucleus of the fund which he is confident the Catholics of 
New York will readily subscribe to this great work. His Emi- 
nence commends Father Rafter on his report of the work of the 
mission since he has had it in charge, and extends his blessing 
to him and the institution over which he presides. 


Among the congratulations received by his Eminence Cardinal 
O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, none were more hearty, nor 
perhaps more welcome, than the letters received from the bishops 
of Japan, the Vicar-Apostolic of Tonquin, the Archbishop of 
Madras and the Bishop of Jaffa, India. All referred in enthusi- 
astic terms to the debt they owe to his Eminence for his diplo- 
matic work in behalf of the Church in Japan and his constant 
practical and material support of the missions in the East. 


The St. Vincent de Paul Society of both New York and Phila- 
delphia have established depots for the collection of household 
waste, which is disposed of for the benefit of the various chari- 
ties under the direction of the Society, In Brooklyn a similar 
bureau has been in very successful operation for the past two 
years. It was the pioneer effort of the Society, and points the 
way to emulation in other centres of the activities of the Vin- 


centians. 


There is some dissatisfaction in England over the exclusion 
from the decennial census for 1911 of statistics giving the nu- 
merical strength of the various religious denominations in Great 


Britain, Parliament was deaf to every appeal on the subject. 
In Ireland, India and the Colonies it was different. England fol- 
lows the example of France, and this year Portugal joins com- 
pany. In Portugal the motive seemed to be the hatred of the 
new Republic for Christianity. The English “Catholic Direc- 
tory” for 1912 has made an attempt to give the Catholic popu- 
lation, diocese by diocese, for England and Wales, which it 
states is 1,709,749 approximately. This, however, as His Lord- 
ship the Right Rey. Dr. Casartelli, Bishop of Salford, points out, 
is, for his diocese at least, far below the mark. The Diocesan 
Almanac places the figures of the Catholics of Salford at 266,704, 
but the Bishop is convinced that Canon Poole’s estimate of 300,000 
is much nearer the truth. This would give the diocese, in spite 
of all “leakage,” an increase of 100,000 Catholics in thirty-six 
years. 


In a neglected corner of Argentina lies the Territory of 
the Misiones. A bit of its history peeps out in a delightful 
sketch of the Iguazi Falls written by “Argentine” for the 
Southern Cross of December 22. “We first hear of the col- 
onization of the fertile land of the Misiones at the opening 
of the XVII century, when the Missions established by mem- 
bers of the Company of Jesus in Sao Paolo were attacked 
by the tribe of the Mamelucos, and the Fathers transferred 
their reductions (12,000 persons) to the present territory of 
Misiones, on the bank of the Alto Parana. They built 
churches, whose ruins are still admired, inasmuch as they 
are so many relics of the patient labor, the earnest faith, and 
the love for virtue of those extraordinary self-sacrificing men. 
They sowed maize, mandioca, vegetables of different kinds, 
tobacco, beet root and rice. Even now there exist traces of 
ground plots which are well-nigh hidden by the trees. After 
the expulsion of the Jesuits the missions remained in the 
hands of the Indians, who, due to the lack of proper guid- 
ance and intelligent advice, scattered in the long run, and 
thus there collapsed a monumental work of patience and 
endurance whose inner story is known only to the Jesuits 
themselves. In that fertile corner of the Argentine Repub- 
lic there are no railroads, there is no cooperation, and the 
government affords but scant help. But when the change 
comes, when human intelligence and the woodman’s axe go 
hand in hand, then, indeed, there shall arise from its lethargy 
that fecund region which conceals the arcana of its virgin 
forests in a quiet slumber whose lullaby is sung by the whispering 
waters of the Alto Parana, Iguazu, Uruguay and Pepiri.” 


Bishop O’Dwyer of Limerick, Ireland, announced to the Mayor 
and Corporation, when paying their annual visit of state to St. 
John’s Cathedral, that the Holy Father had reconstructed the 
Chapter of Limerick, which had been destroyed in the period of 
persecution. He hoped certain fanatics would not consider this 
another instance of “Papal aggression.” Speaking on education, 
he denounced the proposed amalgamation of boys and girls in 
certain schools: “We think it bad for the children morally and 
educationally, and we have as good a right to have our ideas 
prevail as those of the small Protestant minority who are so 
much afraid of Catholic domination.” 


Archbishop J. J. Keane of Dubuque has purchased for the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque the buildings and other property of the 
Memorial University of Mason City, Ia. The university was es- 
tablished some years ago by the Sons of Veterans for the educa- 
tion of their children. It will be remodelled throughout for the 
departments of a Catholic school. 


Very Rev. Gilbert Francais, C.S.C., Superior-General of the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross, has sent out announcement of 
the list of delegates to the sessions of the General Chapter of 
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the Order, which will be held at the University of Notre Dame, 
beginning August 1 and continuing for a week. The United 
States, Canada, Europe and Asia will be represented. The Gen- 
eral Chapter convenes every six years to legislate for its members 
in all parts of the world. 


PERSONAL 


The Rey. Charles F. Kavanagh, secretary to the late Arch- 
‘bishop Ryan, and since last May, Chancellor of the Archdiocese 
-of Philadelphia, has been appointed a domestic prelate with the 
title of Monsignor by His Holiness, Pius X. : 


Mother Mary Xavier Mehegan, who has during her long and 
“successful administration built up the great foundation of the 
Sisters of Charity in the Newark diocese, celebrated at the 
Motherhouse, Convent Station, N. J., on February 18, the sixty- 
fifth anniversary of her entrance into religious life. 


OBITUARY 


The press of Ceylon is lamenting the loss of Mr. P. F, Ryan, 
temporary editor of the Ceylon Observer. While bathing in the 
sea his wife got beyond her depth and called for help. Mr, Ryan 
went to her rescue and saved her life but lost his own. He was 
the son of a civil engineer under the Indian Government. He 
spent his early years in Ireland, was educated at Stonyhurst, 
England, and followed the career of a journalist in Canada and 
the United States. In India he served in various capacities on 
the Madras Mail, the Englishman, and the Indian Planter’s Guide, 
and last April went to Ceylon, where he was appointed editor of 
the Observer during the year’s furlough granted to the editor. 
Judging by some of his recent articles in the Observer, especially 
-on the school question, Mr. Ryan gave signal proof of fearless- 
ness and marked ability. At his funeral all the editors and man- 
agers of the English newspapers in Colombo were present 1o 
honor their late colleague. 


From Australia comes the news of the death of the Most Rev. 
Louis André Navarre, M.S.H., Vicar-Apostolic of New Guinea 
and titular Archbishop of Cyrrhus. Born in France in 1836, he 
joined the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart, and in 1888 became 
the first Vicar-Apostolic of New Guinea. During his rule he saw 
the establishment of twenty-five churches, thirty stations, thirty 
schools and two orphanages, 


’ The Right Rev. Monsignor Thomas Magennis, pastor of St. 
' Thomas’ Church, at Jamaica Plain, for forty-four years, died on 
February 23, after an illness of eight weeks. Mer. Magennis or- 
‘ganized the parish when Jamaica Plain was far out of the city of 
Boston, and he lived to see the Parish so far outgrow its small 
beginnings that within the past thirty years several parishes have 
branched from the parent one. In 1895 his services to the Church 
were recognized by Pope Leo XIII, who made him a monsignore. 
Mgr. Magennis was born in Lowell, March 7, 1848. He was a 
‘student for a time at Holy Cross College, Worcester, but com- 
pleted his course in the College of Montreal. He afterwards en- 
tered the Seminary of Montreal, where he was ordained a priest, 
December 22, 1866. His first appointment was to St. Joseph’s 
‘Church, in Roxbury, and in 1868 he became pastor of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Jamaica Plain. He built the present church, in which 
‘Mass was first said on Christmas morning, 1869. In 1873 Mer. 
Magennis brought the Sisters of St. Joseph to the diocese of 
Boston, and in the same year opened his parochial school. He 
was the founder and superintendent of the Boston School for the 
Deaf, which since 1905 has been located at Randolph, where the 
Sisters of St. Joseph have charge. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
SocraList PRopAGANDA AT HARVARD. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Since sending you a communication on the subject of History 
at Harvard, another subject has been brought to my attention 
which I think might be of interest to you, namely the Socialistic 
movement among the students of the University. The Socialist 
propaganda has been constantly increasing in intensity ever since 
the foundation of the Socialist Club in 1908, and has reached its 
climax now in the issuing of “The Harvard Socialist Tracts,” 
whose object is “to represent the Socialism which is studied and 
advocated by an increasing body of college men and women.” 

The following remarkable statement appears in the introduction 
to the first of these tracts: 

“The community has labored for the enrichment of a few, not 
for its own welfare. There can be no question of whether it is 
legally right or morally wrong, and it must be stopped. : 
Man must secure mental leisure, The way lies through physical 
satisfaction,” 

The same tract which makes the above delightful statement of 
raw materialism, which boldly declares that the moral right or 
wrong of an act need not enter into the Socialist defence, also 
makes the following frank admission: 

“Besides abolishing the flagrant abuses of our property system 
it (Socialism) would also abolish the small incomes which rep- 
resent the savings and investments of the middle class.” 

Thus at Harvard to-day we have real dyed-in-the-wool So- 
cialism actively advocated by a not uninfluential body of the stu- 
dents. The intention of the club is to print and circulate among 
young men’s clubs and social organizations Socialist literature, 
in the hopes that it will gain many converts to “the Cause.” 
But it is not this promiscuous scattering about of revolutionary 
tracts and pamphlets that constitutes the greatest menace of this 
Harvard organization. It is the prestige which it lends to the 
movement in the eyes of the working men and women, and also 
in the eyes of. many prominent women in Cambridge and Boston 
society. It has glossed over Socialism with a veneer of con- 
servatism and respectability as nothing else could have done. 
The grandson of Harvard’s President-Emeritus is the secretary 
of the club, and many other prominent young men are influential 
members, while every day sees new additions to the number of 
its sympathizers, Now what has been the effect of all this? 
Socialism is coming to stand for something in the opinion of the 
people; they can no longer look upon Socialism as the mere mad 
preachings of a number of demagogues and revolutionaries ; 
they can no longer feel that Socialism is an Utopian dream to- 
tally negligible as an organized force in the world. And per- 
haps this is a good thing. For the moment, the world is standing 
aghast at the realization of the tremendous hold that this insidj- 
ous force has gained upon every side and in every rank of so- 
ciety; but soon they may awake from their stupor and ask ther- - 
selves “Why?” When this day comes, the wane of the Social- 
ist’s power will begin; for then all true Christians will look about 
them and will see all the real suffering and poverty, all the fla- 
grant abuses which have crept in upon us unawares while our 
minds have been taken up with our own selfish cares, all the 
true reform which is needed, and which for the lack of a strong 
hand to take it up, has been left to the tender mercies of the 
Socialists. When this day comes, true Christian reform ‘will be 
started in earnest; the poor man on the verge of desperation and 
looking about for something to grasp at will see the solid rock 
of Christianity rising out of the water before him instead of 
nought but the half rotten straws of Socialism and revolution. 

: RIcHARD: DANA SKINNER. 
Cambridge, Mass., February 17. 
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pen picture of a saintly and heroic missionary, with 
all the stirring setting of early pioneer days. 


55 PaGEs 


9 ILLUSTRATIONS 


EDITION DE LUXE 


Full flexible green cowhide, stamped with gold, gilt 


top, deckled edge. 


$1.10 Prepaid 
—_—$<$< ee eee 


BOUND VOLUMES OF AMERICA : 


In an attractive and durable binding. Complete 


Single volumes, prepaid, $3.00. 


set: Volumes I, II, III, IV, V—prepaid...... $14.00 


Ti. SS 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 


59 East 83rd Street, New York City 
Pleste writ te diverter: ead mellioa “AMERICA 


VoL. VI, No. 21 
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Real Estate Loans on Catholic Properties 


MADE BY 


* MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


Catholic Bishop of Chicago, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Sisters of St. Mary, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Redemptorist Fathers, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Sisters of Incarnate Word, Amarillo and San Antonio, Texas. 
St. Thomas’ Theological Seminary, Denver, Colorado. 
Knights of Columbus, St. Louis, Missouri. i 
Columbus College, Chamberlain, S. Dak. 4 
Guaranteed by St. Viator’s Normal Institute, Chicago, Illinois, | 
Retreat of Passionist Fathers, St. Louis, Missouri. 
St. Anne’s Widows’ Home, Lying-in Hospital 
and Foundling Asylum, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Right Reverend Theophile Meerschaert, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Bishop of Oklahoma, 
St. Vincent’s Infirmary, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
St. Vincent’s College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


We have also made loans on the following properties of which we have for sale a limited amount of 


First Mortgage $500 Real Estate Serial Notes 


Right Reverend John B. Morris, 


Bishop of Little Rock, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Right Rev. P. J. Muldoon, 
Bishop of Rockford, Rockford, Illinois. 


St. Teresa’s Academy, 
Academy of Sisters of St. Joseph of St. Louis, 


Missouri, St. Louis and, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Pioneer Educational Society, 

(Jesuit Order), Spokane, Washington. 
Society of Sisters of Holy Names of Jesus and Portland, Oregon. 

Mary, 
Loretto Literary and Benevolent Institution. St. Louis, Denver and Loretto, Kentucky. 
Sisters of Humility of Mary, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


In each of the above loans the moral obligation is of the highest, and with the additional high grade 
real estate security of a value double, and in some cases treble the amount of the loan, these Real Estate 
Serial Notes secured by first mortgage furnish an attractive investment of superior merit. They combine 
safety of principal to an unusual degree and a satisfactory rate of interest. 


eB) Eighth and Locust Streets 
ont ter Mercantile Trust Company ‘Sins msa 


Capital and Surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 


FESTUS J. WADE, President. J. B. MOBERLY, Real Estate Loan Officer. 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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arony 
Photographer 
256 Fifth Ave., New York 


Faverably known to the Clergy and Laity for many years 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS 


Nspecially adapted for use in Colleges and 
Schools 
Send for our Circular as to how we will save 
you 50 per cent. on supplies 


SNELLING & SON 225 34th Street, 


South Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘23 x Purveyors to U.S. Gov't 


, bills, 
Invoices, Drawings, Menus, Re- 
ports, anything?» Then take ad- 
vantage of our offer of ten days’ 
trial, without deposit, and become 
one of thousands of satistied cus 
tvimers who will agree that DAUS 
IMPROVED Tip TOP DUPLICA 
TOR with ‘‘DAUSCO" Oiled Linen 


q Pos RWOANS ee 
Eb Sysaoigst 
Swtaslo 


Back, negative roll, is the simp! 
est, easiest and quicaest iuethod of duplicating on the market. 
too copies from Penwritten and 50 copies from Typewritten Origi- 
nal. If you have tried other duplicators without success, you will 


be more than pleased with ours. Complete $5 OO 


duplicator, cap size (prints 8 3-4 x 13 inches), 
FELIX G.DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bldg.,111 John St.,New York 


TOUR OF EUROPE 


For the Summer of 1912 
A PRIVATE PARTY VISITING 
“SRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 
GERMANY, SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 


Arrangements have been made for 
ll an Audience with pag Father a 
ieerary sent on application . . Address all communications to 
MISS AGNES J. KELLY 
3828 Spring Garden Street, West Philadeiphia, Pa. 


MENEELY BELL co, 


OY, NY. AND 
177 BROADWAY .,NY. CITY. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 
ADVERTISE HERE 
For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
59 East 83d Street, New York City 


WITH GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION 


OSE YOU CAN GET 


a Stained Glass Effects 
a) on Ordinary Windows 


Suitable for Residence 
Churches and Schools 


Special Ecclesiastical Designs 


Write To-day for Booklet 6 


Address WM. B. QUAILE, 752 Broadway, NEW YOIK| \crmorial anc Con 


OF EVERY 


PRINTING a 


Churches il Schools 


Periodical Publications 
Catalogues Programs 
Stationery Ete., ete. 


6th Avenue, Cor. llth St., NEW YORK 


buildings, 


Rolling at Side 


Ry Sha ames 


‘Sacred 


taken. 
conditions. 


WRITE SIST 


Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvelous convenience and most ef- 
fective method for dividing large rooms in 
Churches and School 
Tooms, and vice versa; made from various 
kinds of wood; sound proof and air tight; 
easily operated and lasting. 
Blackboard surface. 
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Heart Sanitarium 


j FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 


Unsurpassed results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 
and Stomach troubles. 


. Fitted to new and old 
_ Used in over 25,000 Churches 
and Public Buildings. 


Write for Partition Catalogue A. 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. COQ. 
3 & 5 W. 29th Street 
Also Venetian Blinds, Wood Block Floors, and Rolling Steel Shuttera 


Buildings into small 


Made also with 


New York Rolling Above 


No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 


A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander Gymna- 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended 
track connected by tunnel with bath department. 


aited 
running 
17-acre park. 


= A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services to the patients. 
SUPERIOR FOR BOOKLET X. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Am Direct Importer of 
VINUM EX VITE 


Altar Wine 


Mr. Joseph C. Butler, who imported Vinum 
ex Vite Altar Wine, died on September 23d, 
1910, his heirs settling up his estate. I pur- 
chased his interest and trademarks in the 
wine business. This wine was imported in 
cases containing 20-litre bottles and in barrels 
containing 21 gallons, bearing the producer’s 
certificate that the wine was made according 
to the rules of the Holy Congregation of 
Rites. I am making arrangements with the 
producer to ship me the wine in the same 
shape as Mr. Butler received it. All orders 
for this wine will be promptly filled. Price 
will be the same as heretofore, i.e., $12.50 per 
case and $1.80 per gallon, for the present. 

The certificate from the Vicar-General of 
Tarragone will be on the file in my office. 


Depot for 
GUILLON 8-DAY TAPERS 
and 


PERFUMED CHARCOAL 


L. J. CALLANAN 


41 and 43 Vesey Street, New York 


Telephone No °8585-8586 Cortlandt 


| 
| 
| 


A SHOPPING GUIDE 
TO 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS 


This store has a.department or- 
ganized for the purpose of supplying 
the convent, academy, orphan asy- 
lum or school, hospital, etc., with 
serges, merinos, draps d’été, linens, 
etc., and clothing worn by children. 
The contract department, as it is 
called, also advises and estimates 
on carpets, furniture, shades, etc. 
A representative familiar with the 
requirements of religious commun- 
ities will call, as soon as request 
is sent to Contract Department. 


ADRAIAM orpaus 


420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York 


7) Book Plates 
1 AMEStROLLINSON 
¥ 203 Broapway-NEw York Jf 
RESOLUTIONS ENGROSSED 


Coats of Arms 


Diplomas 


TELECHONE FOR REPRESENTATIVE. 
coetaer 190% =~ 


Marriage Certificates Iluminated by Hand 


Tetalogue “M” FREE 
wpon request 


General Designing 


gratulatory Addresses Fu 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. - 


236 East 60th Street 


ropean Tour $475. 


Personally Conducted by a Lady 
thoroughly familiar with foreign travel 


PARTY LIMITED 
Sailing from New York July via Mediterranean 
Returning via England September 
REFERENCES EXCHANGED 
For itinerary and further particulars address 


MISS A. V. CARRIGAN 
New York, N. Y. 


We can supply anything in the line of Kitchen and Bakers’ Utensiis 


French Cooking Ranges 


and Broilers 


THE MEANY PRINTING <O | JAMES Y. WATKINS & SON 


Cooking Equipments 
of Every Description 


16, 18, 20 CATHERINE ST. 
NH W YORK, N. 


Y. 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


Georgetown University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ee a ee ee 
| Directory fer Ostalogues or Information 


The College (iu 4 Usdersraduates) 
The Registrar, 37th & O Sts., N. W. 


The School of Medicine | 


The Dean, 20H St.N.W.l BOT Y CROSS 


The Training School for Nurses 
Georgetown University Hospital 


The School of Dentistry 


MT.ST JOSEPH ON THE WISSAHICKON 


FES 


ees 


For iinetraied catalogue address MOTHER S 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

situated in the romantic Valley of the 

Wissahickon. Degrees conferred. Also 
Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and Ele 
mentary Departments. Very special advantages 
in Music and Art. The rare i ee A Ao 
superior opportunities in the use o 
Clavier Method pursued throughout the course. 
The Art Studio is admirably equipped, and sreen 
attention is given to the study of Art, Pitt 
in theory and practice. Gymnasium epee < 
equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis, basket f 
fencing, etc. 


UPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORCEST. 
MAS S e 


COLLEGE 


Cendueted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


The Dean, 920 H St, N, w.|4 Largest Catholic College in America 


The School of Law 
The Dean, 506 E. St., N. W. 


The Astronomical Observatory | | 


| The Director, Georgetown University 
eer era ere OMNES REY 


Rev. A. J. Donlon, S.J., President 


College of St. Catherine, ‘t,?s! 


A Catholic College for Girls. 


Accredited by the Minnesota State Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction and by several prominent 
Universities. 

Seventy Acre Campus. Fireproof Buildings. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN THESE DEPARTMENTS. 
THe Couirciate, leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. THE ACADEMIC oR COLLEGE PREPAR- 
aToRY. Music and PAINTING in their various 
branches. Domestic Art, HousrtHorp ScIENcE 
and Cooxine. Year Book Forwarded on Applica- 

tion, Address: THE SECRETARY. 


plieeemenrertaser es eee CRE TARE 

Academy of St. Joseph 
In-the-Pines 

BRENTWOOD, N. Y, seccce,, 


A Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
Affiliated with the State University 


PROSPECTUS EXPLAINS THE TERMS, ETC. 


oper eat EF 


College & Academy of the IncarnateWord 
ALAMO HEIGHTS, SAN ANTONIO TEXAS 
For the Higher Education of Young Ladies 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
of the Incarnate Word 


COLLEGE—Four years’ course, degrees B.A. & B.L, 
ACADEMY—Three years’ High School course. 
‘COMMERCIAL—Three years’ course, 
PREPARATORY DEPT.—Eight years, equivalent 

te primary schools. 

Studios of Music and other Fine Arts 

Ideal location for students whose health de- 
mands climatic advantages. Faiding new and 
WReroughly equipped. Steam heating. Electric light. 


For illustrated catalog address, SUPERIORESS. 
a 
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Convent of the Holy Child 


DELAWARE COUNTY PA 
SHARON BIL, 71S Minutes from Philedel be 


CADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Highest English Course. French, Draw- 

ing, Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- 
tion for forei travel. As the numbers are 
limited, special care can be given to the for- 
mation of character and training of each child. 

Address Mother Superior 
oe oe oe 


* Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 


Extensive grounds and | exceedingly 
healthy location. New buildings, large 
gymnasium, indoor running track, hot and 
cold baths, modern conveniences. Easily 
reached on main line from Albany or New 
York to Boston via Springfield. Board, 
tuition, washing and mending, use of 
gymnasium, library and reading room, 
physical instruction and medical attend- 
ance, $260 a yeas e Hurnished Shel Pag 
attendance extra. end for catalogue to 

PREFECT OF STUDIES. 


~ 


Seton Hall College 


FOUNDED 1856 
South Orange, New Jersey 


COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Bayley Hall for Students 
of Grammar Course 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRE!8 
Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres. 


ad ee 


St. Mary’s BOARDING COLLEGE $ 


Under the Jesuit Fathers ? 
College 


A (G; f dy: 
Sti MarystK ates wo Courses of Study 


Classical and Commercial 


For Catalogue, send to 


Rev. Atoystus A. BREEN, S.J., President 
a nt ee Se Et Pet Set ee Pe Pee 


DRAKES 


BOOKKEEPING, SHORTHAND, 
TYPEWRITING. 
154 Nassau Street, New York 

Tribune Building Near Brooklyn Bridg 

EARLY NIGHT SCHOOL—Instruction give 
ANY 2 hours, from 5 p.m, to 9 p.m. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION ONLY. 

Positions guaranteed. Call, write for catalogue 


The Only True American School System 


Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


_—_—_—— 


PAMPHLET 24 PAGES 
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5 Cents per Copy. $2.50 Per Hundrea 
59 E 83d S 
THE AMERICA PRESS 5° East 832 Street mi te 


HELEN AUGUSTA HAYES 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


64 East 34th St., New York City 


Private Summer Tour to Europe 


CARLTON ACADEMY 


Summit, New Jersey 


A Catholic School that meets college 
requirements in Greek, Latin, English, 
French, German, Mathematics and the 
Sciences, 

Charles H. Schultz, A.M., Headmaster. 


St. Mary's Gotlege 5 Academy 
oa MONROE, MICHIGAN 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


(CONDUCTED by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart. Beas- 
tifully located between Detroit and Toledo. A high standard: 
maintained for sixty-five years in Culture, Education and Discipline, 
Courses inelude Collegiate, Academic and Preparatory. Special: 
attention given to Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science: 
University affiliation. Separate department for little girls. 


For illustrated prospectus apply to Mother Superior 


IMMACULATA 
SEMINARY 


Mount Marian, Washington, D. C. 
Select School for Girls. Situated in the Suburbe 
Classical, Literary and Special Courses. 
Two-Year Course for High School Graduates, 
Music and Art. Abundant outdoor exercise, 
Sightseeing with experienced Chaperons, 


For Year Book address, Sister Secretary 


ST. MARY “i WOODS 


COLLEGE 


or Young Women. 7lst Year 
4 Years. Degrees, B.A., B.S., Ph.B. 


Academic — College Preparatory—and 
Grammar _ Departments, Elective 
Courses. Conservatory of Music, Ve- 
caland Instrumental. Art Studies. 
Natatorium, Gymnasium, Bowling, 
etc. Out-of-Door Sports, Horse- 
back Riding, Boating, Archery, 
Tennis. For Bulletins, Ad- 
dress, Sister Secretary, Bex 
70. St. Mary-of-the-Weeds, 
Vigo County, Indiana, 


, 
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A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 
On Hudson 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 
Location Unsurpassed for Convenience, Healthfulness and Beauty 
One-half Hour from Grand Central Station 
PROFESSORS OF DISTINCTION ...... . EQUIPMENT OF THE BEST 


COLLEGE—Four years’ course leading to the Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY—Required for entrance two years of college work 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


ACADEMY MOUNT SAINT VINCENT ON HUDSON 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


| FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
One Hundred Best Catholic Books 


CATHOLIC MIND No. 8 
A useful little pamphlet for classes in English literature 


$4.00 per hundred 


59 EAST 83d STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


5 cts. each. 


THE AMERICA PRES 


ROSEMOUNT HALL 


SOUTH ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Under patronage of His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons and other 
prominent Catholics. 


Private School for a limited number of Girls 


Efficient staff of lay teachers. Best religious and home training. 
eautiful location. Special attention to mora and physica 


development. Only Forty-Five Minutes from New York City. 


Miss MARY MACMAHON, Principal 


An Opportunity for Schools and Colleges 
ADVERTISE HERE 
For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 


AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
59 East 83d Street, New York City 


DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 


) ENGROSSING INK 

TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE 


LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, ETC. 


Are the Finest and Best 
Inks and Adhesives 
For School, Home and Business Use 


Emancipate yourselves from 
the use of corrosive and_ill- 
smelling inks and adhesives 
» and adopt the Hiccrns’ INKS 
) anv ApHEsIves. They will be 
a revelation to you, they are 
F so sweet, clean, well put up 
f and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


| CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs 


NOW READY 


TRACTS FOR THE TIMES 


IMPORTANT PAPERS ON 


SOCIALISM 


Various articles on Socialism, which from time to time since 1903 have appeared in The Catholsc 


Mind, are now being reprinted and published in one volume. 
to those who are interested in the great issue of the day. 
of others will find the volume extremely valuable. 


The compilation will be of special service 
Those who are engaged in the instruction 


CONTENTS 
1 ConpiTION oF LABOR. 6 CATHOLICS IN THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 
(Encyclical “Rerum Novarum” of Leo XIII. Right Rev. Mgr. H. Parkinson, D.D 
2 Tue GENESIS oF SocraLismM..Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J. 7 SocrALIsM AND CHRISTIANITY..Rev. Dr. John F. Hogan 
3 CHRISTIAN LABOR UNIONS IN GERMANY. 8 THe SocraList MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
(From Questions Actuelles) A. J. O’Connor. 
BEES OCLALISMistereiieii Glenelg i> C. S. Devas, M.A. 9 Tue MoraALity oF ENGLISH SocratisM....J. J. Welch 
5 PLatn Worps ON SOCIALISM....... C. S. Devas, M.A. 10 Some WAyYs AND MEANS OF SOCIAL -STUDY. 
Leslie A. St. L. Toke 


280 Pages—Price 50 Cents—Postage 1 0 Cents Extra 


THE AMERICA PRESS ” xi Youn 
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In Gold, Silver and 


Brass 


If you are considering new sanc- 
tuary wares in Brass or Bronze, 
a chalice, ciborium or ostensorium, 
write to the office and factory that 
have an assembled force of crafts- 
men trained in Ecclesiastical Metal 
Work who can interpret your 


wishes. 


Our designing force will con- 


sult by letter with some prelimin- 


ary suggestions that we feel sure 


will lead to final drawings of the 


article you desire, and if favored 


with order, will be made exactly 


as specification calls for, 


THE W. J. FEELEY COMPANY 


Office and Factory New York Office 
183-203 Eddy Street Samples Only 
Providence, Rhode Island 347 Fifth Avenue 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
44 Barclay Street - New York 


Why Not Establish a 
Catholic Library in 
Your Parish? 


Select Library No. 11 containing 
one hundred well chosen volumes 


for $50. 
WE FURNISH ALL BOOKS IN PRINT 


Write for Catalogue 
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A LENTEN FOOD 


As nourishing and Sustaining as meat—as delicious 
fish served on the New England Coast, 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


10c. and 15c. Sizes (except in Far West) 
is real fresh Codfish—not dried, oversalted, fibrous—but 1 
plump, tender flakes—absolutely without bones, Skiiror oe 


of waste. With this new form of Codfish you can make 
moment’s notice delicious 


Codfish Balls, Creamed Fish, Fish Hash, 
Fish Chowder, etc. 


that will be received with delight by every member of the family 

Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes is real fresh fish—the finest 
from the Maine fisheries—cooked as soon as it comes from the 
ocean and packed Immediately in Sanitary, parchment-tined 
containers that perfectly preserve the fresh, deep-sea flavor in- 
definitely in any climate. 

You will find it a most convenient and economical food for the 
Lenten Season. Most Grocers sell it 

A full-size package—enough for four persons—sent prepaid on 
receipt of 10c. 


Helpful book of Recipes sent FREE on request. 
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CHRONICLE 


Americans in Mexico Warned. The gravity of the 
situation in Mexico caused President Taft to issue a 
proclamation, warning all citizens within the jurisdiction 
of the United States to refrain from the commission of 
acts prohibited by law and subversive of the tranquillity 
of a country with which the United States is at peace. 
This is the first formal recognition by this Government 
of a condition of affairs in Mexico which the present 
Mexican administration appears unable to control. Am- 
bassador Wilson, in the City of Mexico, was instructed 
to request Americans in peril there to withdraw across 
the border, leaving their effects in the care of the nearest 
United States Consul. The President’s proclamation, it 
is explained, is in no sense an official recognition of the 
revolutionary movement in Mexico, nor is it a declaration 
of neutrality. At most it is a warning to Americans to 
avoid anything that might savor of partisanship in the 
existing state of affairs. The proclamation is further 
interpreted as an expression of this country’s intention 
to avoid by every possible means any chance of interven- 
tion. The diplomatic representatives in Washington of 
European nations, many of whose subjects are resident 
in Mexico, had been duly informed of the President’s 
proclamation and of the instructions to Ambassador 


Wilson. 


Panama Does Honor to Mr. Knox.—The Central and 
South American tour of the American Secretary of State 
began auspiciously with a big welcome at Colon and 
Panama, on February 27. Secretary Knox declared that 
he was surprised at the extent of the preparations for 
his entertainment, and gratified at the cordiality of his 
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reception. The day of arrival was filled out with the 
customary interchange of official visits and a dinner at 
night at the American legation, followed by a reception 
at which some four hundred prominent residents met the 
American Secretary. Mr. Knox reserved his formal set 
speech for delivery at an official function on the follow- 
ing day. “The President of the United States believes,” 
said the Secretary in his address, “that the early com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal should mark the beginning 
of closer relations to all Latin America. and especially 
to the Caribbean littoral, as well as the relations of these 
countries to each other, and impelled by the thought that 
this is an auspicious moment, through better acquaint- 
ance, to lay the foundation upon which there should rest 
a closer sympathy and more practical reciprocal help- 
fulness, has sent me hither as a bearer of a message of 
good will to our sister American republics.” The United 
States armored cruiser Washington, with the Ameri- 
can Secretary and party aboard, sailed from Colon for 
Port Limon, Costa Rica, on February 29. Before leav- 
ing there was a repetition of the honors which were 
showered on the Secretary of State when he first landed. 
Mr. Knox and his party reached San José, Costa Rica, 
on Warsi 


The Children of Lawrence.—The settlement of the 
textile workers’ strike at Lawrence, Mass., appears to 
be in sight, many of the mill owners having announced 
an advance in wages of at least five per cent., beginning 
March 4. The advance affects nearly 30,000 operatives 
in Lawrence and vicinity. Meanwhile a technical blunder 
on the part of the local authorities has created a new issue. 
Over three hundred children of the strikers had been 
transferred to New York City and Barre, Vt., to be cared 
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for by sympathizers, but when an attempt was made to 
send another batch to Philadelphia, the authorities forcibly 
separated the children of the strikers from their mothers 
and sent them, weeping, to the almshouse. This high- 
handed act, so little in keeping with the traditional attitude 
of Massachusetts on questions of individual liberty, has 
been roundly condemned by the press of the country. The 
development of the case in the local court showed how 
flimsy were the grounds on which the authorities acted 
in alleging that the transportation of children elsewhere 
amounted to parental neglect. Furthermore the Federal 
Government has now taken a hand in the proceedings. 
Acting on instructions from Attorney General Wickers- 
ham, United States District Attorney Asa P. French, of 
Boston, began an investigation to determine whether the 
Lawrence authorities have not placed themselves in con- 
flict with the federal law, through their interference with 
an interstate carrier in the performance of its functions. 
The Boston Evening Transcript waxes wroth over a 
projected Congressional investigation, deeming it “little 
short of pure impudence” for “radical statesmen in Con- 
gress” to attempt interference with the methods of Mass- 
achusetts or to hold inquisition upon them. “But,” says 
the New York Evening Sun, “when a fundamental right 
of a citizen of the United States is at stake, it seems al- 
together fitting that the Federal Government should act 
swiftly.” 


_ The New Sailing Hour.—The big boats of the Cunard 
line now begin their eastward trip at 1 a.m. Henceforth 
that will be the regular sailing hour of the Lusitania and 
her sister, the Mauretania. This innovation has been 
made practicable by the lighting of the Ambrose channel, 
now as safe to sail by night as it is by day. By this plan 
passengers for Continental points will be relieved of the 
necessity of spending the night in England. The new 
schedule will enable them to land at Fishguard, by the 
long route, during the colder months, at 8 or 9 o'clock 
on the morning of the fourth day, and some three or four 
hours earlier when they travel the short route. <A’ gen- 
eration ago it was considered a fine achievement for a 
vessel to arrive on a fixed day; now the very hour at 
which a ship will complete a trip of three thousand miles 
can be fixed with reasonable assurance of realization. 


Mexico.—President Somellera, of the National Cath- 
olic party, has issued an address to the party and to the 
nation, in which he sums up the evils which now afflict 
the country and urges all good citizens to combine their 
efforts for the common weal. He tells them that three 
State governors are simply Socialists, and that the present 
revolutionary attempt is frankly Socialistic. Emilio 
Vasquez Gomez, in a manifesto announcing himself Pro- 
visional President, reminds Madero that when the latter 
took office there were embers of rebellion in only one 
State, whereas now the whole country is in an uproar. 
Madero is invited to resign for the good of Mexico. 


’ Provincial marriage laws. 
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Manuel Ugarte, the Argentine litterateur who was 
snubbed by official Mexico, has been officially invited by 
President Estrada Cabrera, of Guatemala, to visit| that 


| country and to lecture on Latin American solidarity— 


The insistence of the Diaz administration with Washing- 
ton to guard the frontier against the passage of arms 
and ammunition for the Maderist revolution is now re- 
newed by Madero against the Vaquez Gomez revolution- 
ists. The regular troops in the United States are not 
sufficiently numerous to guard effectively the frontier 
from the mouth of the Rio Grande to San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. In preaching on the duties of Catholics, Arch- 
bishop Ruiz, of Morelia, warned his hearers that while 
they should not sacrifice principle, they should not allow - 
debatable questions of detail to keep them from uniting 
against the common foe. The clergy, however, should 
take no part in purely political meetings, or in selecting 
candidates from the eligible list, but should leave such 
matters to the laity, the great duty of the clergy being 
to watch over the purity of faith and morals, and to 
watn their flocks against evil in every form.—The 
Governor of the Federal District has prohibited the fur- 
ther employment of waitresses in establishments where 
intoxicants are sold. The nepotism and general weak- 
ness of the present government, say some Mexican 
papers, leave the country exposed to three dangers, 
anarchy, a military dictatorship, and foreign intervention. 


Canada.—For almost a year every Province in the 
Dominion has been busying itself with the affairs of 
Quebec. Ministers, Protestant Archbishops, and Bishops, 
Synods, Conferences, Lodges have neglected their own 
business to make things unpleasant for the Catholic 
Province. Its private concerns have been discussed in 
the Federal Parliament, and it has borne all this with a 
patience no other Province would have shown. At last 
it has spoken out, and has taken a dignified and strong 
position. Answering a question by Mr. Bourassa, Sir 
Lomer Gouin, Premier of Quebec, declared in the pro- 
vincial legislature that the Province had not been con- 
sulted by the Federal Government with regard to the 
questions to be laid before the Supreme Court of the 
Dominion, that -the British North America Act, under 
which the rights of the Province lie, is an Imperial Act 
over which the Supreme Court has no jurisdiction, and 
therefore it could only offer an opinion as to the right 
of the Dominion Parliament to legislate concerning 
Mr. Bourassa pointed out 
that only Catholics are concerned in this question, in 
which Protestants take so inordinate an interest, that no 
mixed marriage has ever been declared invalid in Quebec, 
that the effect of the Ne Temere decree on such mar- 
riages is a matter for lawyers to decide, and that the 
Provincial legislature could legislate, in case Protestants 
had any grievance. The appeal of the Winnipeg 
Electric Railway against the City of Winnipeg has been 
decided by the Privy Council in England in favor of the 
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company, with costs. The Provincial courts had de- 
cided in the main in favor of the city. The case was this. 
The Railway had acquired the Manitoba Gas and Elec- 
tric Company and other companies, and assumed that it 
had acquired their franchises to erect poles and distribute 
electricity. Moreover, its charter required its power 
houses to be within the city, whereas it was bringing in 
current from outside. After some time the city declared 
that the franchises of the acquired companies could not 
be transferred except by bye-law, and that the introduc- 
tion of outside electricity was a violation of the charter, 
The Privy Council held »ractically that the city’s con- 
tention regarding the franchises was vexatious, as it had 
dealt with the company for eight years since the ac- 
quiring of the first company, and for two since the 
acquiring of the last, before it made a sudden demand in 
the matter; and that, as regards the power houses, the 
fact that the transforming plants are within the city 
satisfies the charter. 


Great Britain.—The coal strike began on March 1. 
For some time the Government had been trying to bring 
about the usual compromise which would put off the 
evil day for a few weeks or a few months, but they 
were unsuccessful. The owners were willing to con- 
cede the minimum wage, provided the men would guar- 
antee a minimum day’s work. These stood firm in their 
refusal, and the Government surrendered to them. Mr. 
Asquith announced at a last conference that he accepted 
the principle of the minimum wage, and that, unless the 
owners yielded he would enforce it by legislation. Many 
owners think that the object of the strike is to tighten the 
hold of the workmen on their employers, that a conflict 
must come unless they yield each successive demand, and 
that the sooner it comes and is over the better. The 
Times thinks the workmen who voted against the strike 
would continue work if they were protected, and asks 
the Government to provide for this. We suspect 
the Times is mistaken. In the course of a speech in 
Parliament, Mr. Asquith asked Mr. Bonar Law, whether 
if he should obtain office, he would repeal the Insurance 
Bill. Mr. Law answered: “Certainly.” Much is being 
made of this reply. Mr. Law explains that his meaning 
was that, if he obtained office before the Bill was work- 
ing, he would repeal it to substitute one more satisfac- 
tory to all; if it were working, he would amend it; but, 
as all parties have accepted the principle of old age in- 
surance, the Unionists have no idea of recalling their 
assent. Notwithstanding all the constitutional 
troubles, something of the old parliamentary spirit re- 
mains. The mover of the address in the House of Lords 
quoted Horace in the best style of former days. 


Ireland.—The Home Rule Bill is to have precedence 
of all other parliamentary measures, and Mr. Asquith 
declared in the debate on the King’s Speech that “the 
House cannot more profitably occupy its time in the pres- 


ent session than in developing on broad, liberal, demo- 
cratic lines a system of Self-Government for Ireland.” 
In view of the anti-Home Rule campaign in England, 
which has a fund of over $250,000, the National Trus- 
tees, including Bishop O’Donnell and Mr. Redmond, have 
issued an appeal “to make the Home Rule Fund of this 
year a record one,’ so as to enable the Irish Press 
Agency to frustrate the efforts of “the swarms of English 
Unionist correspondents now infesting Ireland and send- 
ing despatches to their newspapers of an infamous char- 
acter,” and “to put the leaders of the National movement 
on equal terms with the enemies of Irish liberty.” Inter- 
viewed on the anti-Catholic nature of the Unionist utter- 
ances in Ulster, and particularly the Presbyterian As- 
sembly’s statement that Home Rule would deliver them 
over to “an unchristian and idolatrous religion,’ Cardinal 
Logue said they were influenced less by fear of religfous 
persecution, which Irish Catholics had never indulged in, 
than “by fear of losing the ascendancy and the monop- 
oly of public patronage and position which the prime 
movers in the agitation have long enjoyed.” Rome would 
issue no Decree under Home Rule which it would not 
equally issue without it, and in either case such ‘decrees 
would concern the spiritual direction of Catholics, not the 
persecution, which Irish Catholics had never indulged in, 
than “by fear of losing the ascendancy and the monop- 
tain parts of Belfast, where ignorance and bigotry con- 
duce to definite cleavage.” He thought there would be 
less religious conflict under Home Rule than there 1s 
now. The latest survey returns estimate the amount 
of unmined coal in Ireland at about 200,000,000 tons. 
Three-fourths of it is located in Kilkenny and Tipperary, 
and most of the remainder in Tyrone and Antrim. The 
Skehana and Jarrow seams in Kilkenny compare favor- 
ably with best Welsh anthracite, containing about the 
same proportion of carbon and less volatile matter. The 
output is small, owing to the refusal of the railroads to 
make connections with the mines, but there is now some 
prospect of the proper facilities being offered. The 
lockout in the Wexford foundries and ironworks was 
settled by a conciliation board through the intervention 
of the priests. The employers agreed to recognize the 
Union of their own employees, but not the interference of 
outside bodies. 


Italy —On February 28 the Italians routed the Turks 
and Arabs at Mount Morgheb. The fight lasted all day. 
——The Turkish War Office cables that the Italians at- 
tempted to land troops at Zeltino, but failed. Another 
despatch, evidently from a different source, announces 
that 1,000 Arabs were killed in the battle near Morgheb. 


France.—Poincaré’s troubles are beginning. A fierce 
political fight is raging in the House of Deputies on the 
question of Proportional Representation. The Radical an- 
nounces the split between the Conservative and Pro- 
gressive Republicans. To add to France’s difficulties 
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in settling its quarrel with Spain about Morocco, a third 
claimant to the Sultanate has appeared. Mulay Hafid is 
in Fez, Mulay Aziz remains in exile at Tangiers, and 
now El Mizzian looms up among the terrible Riff moun- 
tains with the redoubtable Riff warriors around him, as 
one whose pretensions to the throne have to be reckoned 
with. 


Belgium.—De Lroqueville continues to respond to the 
hopes of his constituents. He has successfully triumphed 
over the efforts of the opposition in the matters of the 
Congo investigation and organization of the army, and 
has just succeeded in settling the strike of the colliers of 
the Borinage, which threatened serious calamity to the 
country. 


Portugal. The American newspapers have had little 
to say about the condition of the prisoners who have been 
arbitrarily arrested on suspicion, and that little has been 
to the effect that they were satisfactorily treated. But 
the English press has told a different tale, for it is much 
easier to convey news from Portugal to England than to 
this country. A private letter which has reached this 
office says: “With the exception of a few trifling words, 
IT can confirm the English reports of atrocities in Portu- 
guese prisons, and this from my own personal examina- 
tion and conversations with prisoners themselves. To 
avoid the risk of seizure important letters must be sent 
first to England and forwarded from there by mail to 
their destination.” 


Holland.—In a recent by-election for the Provincial 
States in the district of Leiden, the Conservative candi- 
date defeated his Liberal opponent by a handsome major- 
ity. The same crisis that stares. the Belgian Catholics 
in the face this year, also awaits the Rightists of Holland 
at the general elections in 1913. Holland not being as 
directly exposed to the evil influence of French radical- 
ism as Belgium, the supporters of the present government 
in the former country feel confident of being able to 
frustrate a probable combination between all of their po- 
litical antagonists. 


China.—On Feb. 27, the republican delegation for- 
mally notified Yuan Shi-Kai of his election to the presi- 
dency. He accepted the honor graciously, but when 
Nanking was mentioned as the fit place for the inaugura- 
tion, Yuan put the question aside——On the evening of 
Feb. 29 some 2,000 of the large Chinese army quartered 
in Peking miutinied, because they have not been paid, 
and began to attack and plunder the richest parts of the 
city, setting. fires, too, in several places. The legations 
were all under arms, but few foreigners were hurt. though 
many murders were committed in the city. President 
Yuan had just secured a loan of $14,000,000 from inter- 
national bankers with which to pay the troops. Russia 
and Japan have promised to let China alone. and our 
House of Representatives passed a 


resolution con- 


gratulating the Chinese on having set up a republican 
form of government. According to later advices the 
mutinous troops have destroyed property worth $20,000,- 
000 and carried large quantities of plunder from the city. 
Yuan Shi-Kai seemed unable to meet the crisis, as he 
cannot trust his soldiers. Officials, however, ‘have been 
executing looters, and 12,000 foreign troops, including 
200 Americans, have been summoned to protect the 


legations. 


Bavaria.—The entire ministry of the Bavarian Cham- 
ber of Deputies has been selected from the Centre. The 
Diet was opened February 27, by the Prince Regent Luit- 
pold in person. The venerable ruler, who on March 12 
is to celebrate his ninety-first birthday, read the beginning 
and conclusion of his address from the throne. The sub- 
stance of the document was communicated to the Assem- 
bly by Baron von Hertling. The latter is the first Ger- 
man Minister from the Centre Party, which has never 
made special efforts to obtain this position. He is popu- 
lar even with those opposed to all his political affiliations, 
and is universally esteemed as one of the ablest leaders 
in Germany to-day. As scientist, philosopher and pub- 
licist he likewise enjoys the highest reputation. 


Germany.—The German coal syndicate has declared 
its intention not to ship coal to England in case the strike 
should continue for any length of time. It will, on the 
contrary, it is thought, attempt to capture the German 
markets which at present are open to Ienglish coal sup- 
plies. The Socialist Allied Unions of Germany fa- 
vored a general mining strike to be conducted simulta- 
neously with that of the English workers. This move- . 
ment was, however, opposed by the Christian Industrial 
Unions, whose members number one-third of the German 
mining forces. They declared that such a step at the 
present moment would be most dangerous for the Ger- 
man industries, and work more harm than good to the 
cause of labor. The English workers, moreover, had. 
deserved no such support, since they had assumed a most 
doubtful attitude during the German strike in 1905,—_ 
The press is still computing the loss and gain ef the re- 
cent elections. The many parties and the varying sym- 
pathies of individuals within them make it impossible to 
determine which side can really claim a practical ma- 
jority. The following estimate from the Bomfatius Kor- 
respondens is most instructive: “At the close of the pre- 
ceding Reichstag the Centre Fraction consisted of 103 
members . (98 Government Centrists, 4 Alsatians, 1 
Guelph) ; it returns now with 104 (93 Government Cen- 
trists, 6 Alsatians, 5 Guelphs). The computations of the ; 
parties of the Left present a pitiful comedy. Their press 
brings the item: Centre, formerly 103, now 93, correctly 
adding the Alsatians and Guelphs in the first of these 
figures, but judiciously omitting to count them in the 
second. They thus achieve 4 great victory on paper.” . 
The loss of the Conservatives is, however, clear beyond 
question. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Third Term Problem 


Why did not Washington take a third term as Presi- 
dent? Before his first term had drawn to a close, he 
communicated to his two most trusted advisers, Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton, his intention of declining a second 
election; for he longed for the peaceful and tranquil life 
of a planter, and wished to bestow upon his private af- 
fairs the attention of which they ‘had stood in great need 
during his prolonged absence from home as soldier and 
President. But his two secretaries prevailed upon him 
to accept a second term by impressing upon him the po- 
litical confusion that then reigned in the country, and 
the impossibility of electing anyone else without a bitter 
struggle at the polls. 

If during his first term Washington had borne the brunt 
of the labor of setting in motion the untried machinery 
of the Federal Government, he experienced in the second 
the fickleness of popular favor and the unreasonableness 
of partisan feeling. His stand of absolute neutrality 
brought out in the press such scandalous attacks on his 
character that he could communicate to his cabinet in 
the bitterness of his heart that he would rather be in his 
grave than in the President’s chair. “Tyrant,” “despot,” 
“violator of his oath of office,”—such were the compli- 
ments paid to him in the newspapers of the time. He 
who had served his country throughout the Revolution 
without salary was openly accused of overdrawing his 
salary, as if he were a common sharper. His immortal 
Farewell Address, which had been prepared four years 
before, was issued in September, 1796. Of all the lessons 
in Civic virtue that it contains, none is more widely known 
than the solemn words of warning which -he uttered 
against the pretensions and tendencies of those politicians 
who sought to antagonize Great Britain and cleave to 
France. Such men were sufficiently numerous to prevent 
him from receiving for a third time the full vote of the 
electoral college, but they could not have endangered 
his election. 

In all his utterances, public and private, as far as they 
have come down to us, there is no hint that Washington 
looked upon a third term as unrepublican or unpatriotic 
or against the spirit of our institutions. But his first 
Secretary of State, Thomas Jefferson, expressed his own 
personal views with unmistakable clearness. In replying 
to the addresses of many State legislatures, in which he 
had been requested to be a candidate for a third elec- 
tion, Jefferson. wrote, under date of June 7, 1807, “Tf 
some period be not fixed, either by the Constitution or 
by practice, the office will, though nominally elective, be- 
come for life and then hereditary.” His views were not 
those of the country at large, else there could not have 
been a request so general for him to take a third term. 


He had visions of a monarchy with Hamilton as the 
king-maker, 

It may be remarked that the four-year term with no 
limit as to number, was made a part of the Constitution 
only thirteen days before the Convention ended its labors. 
Proposals as far apart as three years .and “good be- 
havior” had been made; twice, a seven-year term had 
been accepted, but with a restriction on re-election. The 
four-year term, therefore, was one of the compromises 
sanctioned by the Constitutional Convention, 

The first State to speak out against a third term was 
New York. The Constitution had already been ratified 
by more than the requisite number of States when New 
York, by a vote of thirty to twenty-seven, accepted it, 
but proposed thirty-two amendments, the twentieth of 
which was, no third term. Not one of the whole num- 
ber received the assent of either branch of Congress. 
In ratifying the Constitution, both Virginia and North 
Carolina had proposed an amendment to the effect that 
no person should be capable of being President for more 
than eight years in any term of sixteen years and fifteen 
years, respectively, but the suggestion received no recog- 
nition ; and in the first Congress vain attempts were made 
to secure a similar amendment. Again, in Jefferson’s 
first term, a proposal to exclude a third term until four 
years after the end of the second received only four 
votes in the Senate. 

The second term of President James Monroe had 
passed the noon mark before the subject was again agi- 
tated in Congress. Then, in quick succession, three pro- 
posed amendments were offered, the tenor of which was 
to exclude a third term. The third proposal received the 
requisite two-thirds majority in the Senate, but passed 
unnoticed in the House. Once more, in Jackson’s first 
term, the proposal was made, but Congress proved un- 
responsive. There the matter rested until 1876, when 
a third term was proposed for Grant. It was then that 
the House of Representatives went on record by the de- 
cisive vote of 234 to 18 as of the opinion that a third 
term would be “unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught with 
peril to our free institutions.”’ 7. 

Here may be asked how much of that opinion was 
founded on precedent or principle, and how much was 
founded on the character of the administration to which 
they might look forward. The best friends of General 
Grant, we think, will admit that he was unfortunate in 
selecting trusted advisers and helpers. He had studied 
statecraft in the shop at Galena, and in the swamps of 
Virginia, not in the closets of the masters of diplomacy. 
Perhaps he took it for granted that the code of military 
honor 1s accepted by all soldiers, on or off the battlefield, 
and by all civilians as well. For our part, we are satis- 
fied that America’s free institutions were in no danger 
from General Grant personally, nor did the House of 


| Representatives fear that he would overthrow what had 


been accomplished at a cost so enormous; but all good 
citizens may well have feared the possible course of some 
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upon whom he must necessarily have relied for assist- 
ance in administering the Government. His friends were 
his greatest enemies, 

A radical solution of the difficulty presented itself early 
in our national history. The Constitutional Convention 
had first decided on a singie term of seven years without 
re-election; and this same proposal has come up in the 
shape of suggested amendments over ninety times since 
the adoption _of the Constitution. The proposal has not 
been peculiar to any political party, nor to the citizens 
of any particular part of the country. President Jack- 
son recommended it in each of his eight annual messages 
to Congress; John Quincy Adams advocated it long after 
his retirement from the presidency; and Chief Justice 
Marshall was disposed in its favor. It was a plank in 
the Whig platform of 1844, when Clay was the candidate 
opposed to Polk. 

During Jackson’s second term, there was talk among 
his friends of inducing him to accept a third; but, though 
he must have been aware of their intention, he 
said nothing beyond what he had made a part of each of 
his annual messages. He was already old and broken in 
health, for he had never fully recovered from the wound 
which he received when he killed Charles Dickinson in 
a duel. Having by sheer force of will made his favorite, 
Van Buren, the candidate of his party, he was quite con- 
tent to-retire from all active and public participation in 
Government affairs. On the other hand, John Quincy 
Adams, whose attitude towards whatever concerned the 
hero of New Orleans leaves nothing to mere conjecture, 
tells us with his wonted gentleness and elegance of dic- 
tion that Jackson had “wearied out the sordid sub- 
setviency of his supporters.” EL) we WIET osars 


Beirut 


General Caneva, the commander of the Italian forces 
in Tripoli, is reported to have declared that “an un- 
equivocal and decisive victory such as would be needed 
to impose an unconditional peace on Turkey would have 
to be won elsewhere than in North Africa.” 

Possibly the hope of doing something of that kind may 
explain why a detachment of the Italian fleet sailed away 
from Tripoli, and unexpectedly appeared on February 
24 off the Syrian coast. Without the usual warning the 
beautiful and prosperous city of Beirut was bombarded, 
with the tragic: result of the death of fifty-six civilians 
and the wounding of fifty-eight others, : 

Whether this “demonstration” will suffice to frighten 
the Turks into submission, or have the effect of throwing 
all Europe into a tumult we must wait to see. 
cident,” as it is called, adds another chapter to the inter- 
esting and varied history of Beirut. 

A glance at the map will show us that at the extreme 
eastern end of the Mediterranean a long stretch of coast 
running from about Jaffa up to the Gulf of Alexandretta, 
is called the Vilayet of Beirut. As the eye travels up 
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the long line it meets, besides Jaffa, such familiar places 
as Acre, Sidon, Tyre, until about midway we come to 
a city of the same name as the vilayet itself: Beirut, north 
of which is another town with the same designation as the 
one around and in which the Italians are struggling 
so ineffectually in North Africa, namely Tripoli, which, 
however, is called Tripoli in Syria. Advices just re- 
ceived by AMERICA inform us that the Christians are 
fleeing from the Asiatic Tripoli whereas quiet reigns in 
Beirut, which, nevertheless, is made the point of attack. 
Beirut is the chief sea-port of Syria, and is situated on 
a bay of the Mediterranean 57 miles W.N. W. “ot 
Damascus. Its walls are about three miles in circum- 
ference, outside of which are suburbs equaling the town 
in extent and surpassing it in beauty. In the earliesi 
times the place was known as Berith, a name which has 
probably some reference to the sea, for there was a 
Phenician deity called Beruti, or the “Fish Goddess,” 
though there are claims also for Baal-Berith, “The Lord 
of the Wells” as originating the name. 

Beirut was always a place of great importance, because 
no doubt of the excellence of the site on which it is 
built. The waves of the sea beat against the base of its 
crenellated ramparts, and though the entrance to the 
harbor is difficult, smaller vessels can come near enough 
to the city to discharge their cargo, and in stormy weather 
there is a shelter for the largest ships at Ras-Beirut, 
behind a tongue of land that projects far out into the 
sea. The houses are built on terraces, and stand out 
clearly against the dark green of the wooded hills that 
run from the east to the north, and form the approaches 
to the majestic chain of Lebanon, whose square-topped 
summits are seen beyond the beautiful bay. 

The origin of Beirut is lost in the mist of ages. It 
is said that mention of it is made in the Egyptian in- 
scriptions fifteen centuries before Christ. The Sidonians 
once owned it as a colony, and when it bowed to the 
Roman yoke it was called Julia Augusta, in honor of the 
daughter of the Emperor Augustus. Vespasian was there 
when he was summoned to the purple, and Titus sought 
rest within its walls after the siege of Jerusalem, regaling 
the inhabitants meantime with gladiatorial games, in 
which his captive Jews were the combatants. In the 
third century its chief glory was its law school, which 
Justinian allowed to exist, although he was abolishing 
similar establishments almost everywhere else, in order 
that Constantinople might be magnified. In the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century the Crusaders ruled the city 
for seventy years, but in 1187, the great Saladin drove 
them out and had himself crowned in Beirut as the Sul- 
tan of Cairo and Damascus. The Crusaders, hOwever, 
came back again, and with the exception of a few brief 
intervals governed the place for more than a century. 
It was only in the year 1241 that the banner of the Cross 
fell for the last time from its battlements. In our days 
Mehemet Ali endeavored to resurrect the ancient king- 
dom of Syria, with Beirut as its capital, but the troops 
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of the Sultan and the cannon of the combined fleets of 
England and Austria battered the wa‘ls and dispelled the 
dream. That was in 1840. The Turks, however, grew 
strong again, until at last after one of the traditional 
massactes of Christians which have made those regions 
fields of martyrdom, the French invaded the city as 
avengers and have virtually owned it ever since. French 
is the dominant language there, and it is surprising how 
correctly some of the natives speak it. It was a Chris- 
tian diocese in the earliest days, and its bishop was a 
suffragan of Tyre. Unfortunately one of the incumbents 
of the see was a conspicuous Arian. But he was a 
courtier bishop and that may explain it. In 451 it be- 
came an archdiocese by grace of the Greek Emperor, and 
is stich to-day but without suffragans. The anomaly is 
explained by the fact that the Emperor gave it the title 
without consulting Rome, 

At the present time it has a Greek schismatic Metro- 
politan with a flock of 70,000. It has also a Greek Cath- 
olic or Melchite Archbishop who has only 15,000 sub- 
jects, and a Maronite who governs 50,000 people, 50 
churches and chapels, a seminary and a college. A 
Syrian Catholic Patriarch lives in the city also, but he 
hhas only 1,000 people to minister to, and finally there is 
a Latin Vicar Apostolic with about 6,000 spiritual sub- 
jects in all Syria. Scattered here and there on the moun- 
tain sides are monastic establishments of Baladites, Alep- 
pines and Salvatorians, 

For eighty years past Beirut has been a great centre 
of Protestant propaganda. Germans, Scotch, English 
and Americans of various divergent sects are constantly 
vying with each other in lavishing money on their actual 
or prospective converts and in building great religious 
establishments. The Americans especially are prodigal 
in this respect, and it was noted that the gunners of 
the Italian fleet took care not to hit the spacious Amer- 
ican University when the shot and shells were hurtling 
over the town. However, in spite of all this proselytizing 
zeal, only 5,000 converts, if the reports be correct, have 
responded to the vigorous and reiterated appeals that 
are made to draw them either from schism or ortho- 
doxy to absolute rebel'ion and heresy. 

The Catholic missionaries, on the other hand, are 
mostly French, and they have achieved most astonishing 
results in preserving and extending the faith. Outside 
of Beirut the Jesuits alone have 192 schools for boys 
and girls with 12,000 pupils, and in the city itself they 
have established a great university, which includes (1) a 
seminary for Orientals, which up to 1902 has sent out 
228 students, including 3 patriarchs, 15 bishops, 115 
priests and 83 friars; (2) a faculty of philosophy and 
theology; (3) a faculty of Oriental languages; (4) a 
classical college with 400 students; (5) a printing es- 
tablishment, founded in 1852, which is now the foremost 
of all Arabic printing houses. Since 1898 a weekly news- 
paper is edited there and also a fortnightly Arabic re- 
view, whose editors rank among the foremost Orientalists. 


It may be worth reminding our readers that a large 
amount of the money needed to begin this great enter- 
prise was gathered in New York about fifty years ago. 
Two of the Jesuit Fathers came over to this country, 
and under the auspices of the French Consul, and helped 
by many of the French residents who were rich and 
influential, went back to Syria generously supplied with 
gold to inaugurate their splendid work. 

Beirut was a mean place a few years ago, but now 
boasts of 120,000 inhabitants. Its growth has been phe- 
nomenal. With its silks, and cotton fabrics, and articles 
of gold and silver, it has annual exports to the extent 
of over $4,000,000, and aggregates imports that double 
that sum. It has regular steam communication with Eu- 
ropean countries; a railway runs across the Lebanon to 
Damascus, another up the coast to Tripoli, and a third 
connects it with Aleppo. It has water and gas, and while 
the ancient town is still poor and sordid, the recently 
built sections are like those of any modern city. The 
population is quite the reverse of what one would ex- 
pect. Of its 120,000 inhabitants only 36,000 are Mos- 
lems, but unhappily their chief mosque is an old church 
built by the Crusaders. There are only 2,500 Jews, al- 
though Jerusalem is not far away. The Christians are 
in the ascendant, and number 77,000, mostly natives, for 
in spite of the fact that Beirut is such a centre of com- 
merce, only about 4,000 foreigners have settled there. 
Why such a city whose population is so largely: Christian 
should be attacked by the Italians is, as we have said, 
difficult to comprehend. Overcoming the little Turkish 
garrison of 500 men would not be that “unequivocal and 
decisive victory” which General Caneva considers neces- 
sary in order to compel the Sultan to make terms with 
Italy, and ruining the property of Europeans would not 
be conducive to peace. xX. 


Catholic Social Work in Spain 
di 


Catholic social work in Spain is but little known to 
the outside world. The zealous labors of many enthusi- 
astic toilers in this field of Catholic activity have almost 
been overlooked in writing the story of Catholic social 
action in Europe. 

The founder and constant apostle of Catholic social 
work in Spain is the Jesuit, Father Antonio Vicent. 
Born in 1837 and entering the Society of Jesus in 1861, 
after having completed his studies in Law, he was well 
equipped from a legal standpoint for his future work 
among the laboring classes of Spain. Severino Aznar, 
the distinguished Spanish social worker and writer, has 
well termed Father Vicent the “Spanish Social Patri- 
arch.” In 1864, while still a scholastic, he founded in 
Manresa his first Catholic Circle. That was the begin- 
ning of his long and useful career in Catholic social 
work. That there exist to-day in Spain strong agrarian 
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syndicates of the type of the Belgian syndicats agricoles, 
workingmen clubs, cooperative stores, etc., is due mainly 
to the tireless energy of Father Vicent. The pupils 
formed by him are now active in all parts of Spain. 
The triumphs and not infrequent failures of the work of 
the teacher in his long career have taught his pupils the 
strong and weak points of his social work. Until recent 
years Father Vicent lacked an efficient corps of practical 
men to give strength to the work begun by him. This 
explains the failure of many of his plans. To-day, 
though seventy-seven years of age and weak in body, 
he is still active in social work and has the consolation 
of seeing his years of toil being crowned with success 
through the zealous labors of the priests and laymen 
formed in his social school. In 1895 Father Vicent was 
honored by a letter from Leo XIII praising the work 
done by him and expressing pleasure at the solidity of 
his social doctrines and their conformity to the Encyc- 
lical Rerum Novarum. This letter Father Vicent play- 
fully terms his passport to Heaven. Probably the most 
interesting even in his long life was his organization of 
the great Spanish pilgrimage to Rome in 1893 of nearly 
nineteen thousand workingmen. As Father Vicent 
knelt at the feet of the aged Pontiff and sought the Apos- 
tolic blessing, Leo XIII, impressed by the fruits of the 
Spanish priest’s labors, ordered him to continue his 
Catholic social work until death. \When the humble re- 
ligious replied that he would do so if his superiors would 
permit him, the answer of Leo XIII was typical of that 
great and energetic Pontiff: “I am the superior of your 
superiors ; | order you to continue your social work until 
death.” 

The growth of Catholic social work in Spain during 
the past fifteen years has been rapid. Previous to 1895 
the social movement was slow and far from satisfac- 
tory ; and was looked upon by many as the foolish or im- 
practical theories of Father Vicent and some few earnest 
workers. In 1896, in the National Assembly held in 


Madrid, it was decided, with the approval of the Spanish - 


hierarchy, to divide Spain into three geographical social 
zones, to be known as the East, the North, and the 
South. The East was given the archbishoprics of Va- 
lencia, Tarragona, and Saragossa; the North, the arch- 
bishoprics of Burgos, Santiago, and Valladolid; while the 
South received the archbishoprics of Granada, Seville, 
and Toledo. It was arranged to have in every diocese a 
diocesan federation ; in every archdiocese a federation, or 
union, of all its suffragan diocesan federations. The 
still further union of three archdiocesan federations 
formed a social zone. In each zone there is a central 
office. . These central offices, among other duties, facil- 
itate the sale of crops and of industrial products of the 
different Catholic agricultural and industrial associations 
situated in their zone. Of the three great geographical 
federations the East or, as it is known in Spain, Levante 
has shown the greatest activity. 

Undoubtedly, one of the most practical and efficient 
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means adopted in Spain for obtaining solidity in Cath- 
olic social work has been the introduction of the Social 
It is in these meetings, 
with their practical lectures and talks, that new sogeial 
workers have been trained and taught the absolute neces- 
sity of forming the laboring classes into strong agrarian 
unicus and workingmen’s circles if they are to be saved 
from the snares of Socialism and its, in Spain, public 
atheistical propaganda. The first of these Social Weeks 
was held in Madrid in the spring of 1906. Since then 
successful weeks have been held in Valencia, December, 
1907; Seville, November, 1908; Santiago de Compostela, 
July, 1909; Barcelona, December, 1910. The published 
reports and lectures of the different “weeks” form a 
valuable addition to Spanish Catholic social literature, 
and will be of great help to those desirous of getting im 
close touch with Spanish social conditions; the treatment 
of social questions being clear and to the point. One 
notes with pleasure in many of the lectures a surprising 
familiarity with German, French and Italian Catholic so- 
cial literature. ; 
Evidence of the constantly growing interest in Spain 
in the Catholic social movement is had in the ever in- 
creasing number of Catholic social publications. These 
publications are giving strength to Catholic social work. 
The past ten years has seen the rise of a well-trained, 
efficient class of writers, who are a credit to the Church 
not only for the solidity of their social doctrines but for 
their wide grasp of social questions, and for their knowl- 
edge of social conditions both at home and abroad. This 
augurs well for the future. Besides the many excellent 
works of well-known Spanish authors, the Spanish social 
student has at hand the excellent social articles in_Razén 
y Fé (Madrid) and the well-edited Catholic social re- 
views La Paz Social (Madrid), the Revista Catdlica de 
Cuestiones Sociales (Madrid), Revista Social (Barce- 
lona), and Boletin del Consejo Nacional (Madrid). 
There exist to-day in Spain some forty reviews, news- 
papers, bulletins, etc., published solely in the interest of 
the present Catholic social movement. In addition to 
these consoling signs of earnest work, we find a corps 
of zealous priests and laymen engaged in translating into 
Spanish useful social books of reference and propaganda. 
The Science and Action Library, under the direction of 
Sr. Severino Aznar, has already published or is under- 
taking the publication of Spanish editions of works of 
Pesch, S.J., Turmann, Brants, Pavissich, S.J.,» Go- 
yan, Bazin, Blondel, Vermeersch, S.J., Beaufreton, 
Ming, S.J., Devas, Count. de Mun, Sertillanges, von 
Mayr, Toniolo, Hertling, Vlieberg, Riviére, Krieger, Gar- 
riguet, Meny, and other well-known writers. The main 
object of the Science and Action Library is to provide, 
besides works of reference, an effective antidote against 
the social doctrines of numerous Spanish editions of 
Marx, Tolstoy, Bakounine, Kropotkine, Jaurés, Proud- 


hon, and of a. hundred other writers of unsound social 
theories. 
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Catholic social work in Spain will ever have its prin- 
cipal line of ‘action among the peasants of the fields. 
Spain iy an agricultural country; the agrarian crisis de- 
mands the special attention of the Catholic social worker. 
The causes of this agrarian crisis need not here be dwelt 
upon, as Sr. Norberto Torcal, in his excellent article of 
Octoher 14, has already given a clear and accurate ex- 
position of comditions in the rural districts of Spain It 
is the Church alone that is fighting the unscrupulous, sel- 
fish politicians who are desirous of keeping the agricul- 
tural classes in poverty and ignorance. The zealous 
work of Catholic priests and laymen is uniting the honest, 
Godfearing Spanish peasantry into agrarian syndicates 
and is establishing the rural bank in all parts of the 
country as an efficacious means of resisting the oppres- 
sion of political money lenders, who by usurious rates 
have robbed the tiller of the fields of the full fruits of 
his toil. Usury has been one of the prominent causes of 
Spain’s agrarian crisis. The writer’s attention was called 
by Father Vicent to one town in the province of Valen- 
<ia where before the rural bank was established by him 
ninety-four families had been robbed of their homes by 
a local politician who was the town banker. It is need- 
less to say that the politician is of that type which is 
hostile to the Church. 

The activity of the Catholic social movement among 
the agrarian classes during the past six years has been 
remarkable. In 1904, according to the most reliable 
data which I can find, there were 38 rural banks in 
Spain. The year 1905 saw 50; while during the next 
four years, or up to January, 1909, the number rose to 
373. In November, 1910, La Paz Social placed the 
figure at more than a thousand. The growth of the 
agrarian syndicates has been correspondingly rapid. It 
is the Catholic social work which is responsible for a 
perceptible betterment of conditions among the field la- 
borers of many provinces of Spain. Navarre affords a 
striking example of the fruits of this Catholic social 
movement. In view, of the results of this social work 
one would naturally expect to find the Government eager 
to aid a movement for the improvement of social condi- 
tions. The contrary is the fact. I have been personally 
informed by one of the most prominent social workers in 
Spain that since the present Government came into 
power the legal establishment of new agrarian syndicates 
has met with nothing but official opposition and diffi- 
culties. To those familiar with rural conditions such 
opposition is unintelligible when not explained by selfish 
political motives or anti-Catholic passion. 

‘For practical social work in rural districts of Spain 
the name of the zealous layman Luis Chaves will ever be 
held in high esteem. He may be termed the Spanish 
apostle of the Raiffeisen type of rural bank. It is to 
his tireless energy that we must atribute in main part 
the wonderful progress made in the past few years in 
establishing rural banks. It was the perusal of Dehon’s 
“Manuel Social Chrétien” that first inspired him to use 


his energies and his pen in the cause of the Catholic social 
movement and gave to Spain one of her most active 


. social workers. Among many who have been noticeably 


energetic in establishing rural banks we may mention 
Viscount de Eza, the indefatigable Father Vicent, and 
Rivas Moreno. The Marquis de Comillas also deserves 
special praise for his continued financial aid to this class 
of work. CHARLES J. MULLALY, S.J. 


Protestant Modernism. in Prussia 


“Will any modern Church be able for long to mould 
the thought and influence the lives of men and women 
whose education is scientific, with doctrinal standards 
that are determined by the Apostles’ Creed and the 
‘Word of God’ contained in Holy Scripture?” Thus con- 
cludes an article in the Contemporary Review for Janu- 
ary, by the Rev. William Blackshaw, on ‘Modernism 
in the Prussian Church.” It is a graphic picture of the 
events connected with the famous “Jatho heresy trial” 
of last year, which resulted in the ‘accused’s removal 
from the ministry of the National Protestant Church of 
Prussia. A few words about the case, gathered from 
the Rev. Mr. Blackshaw’s account, will give point to his 
question, and suggest the answer which the Prussian 
Church, speaking for itself, must give to it. What is 
more, they may also help us, by giving a concrete idea 
of the teachings of Modernism and the insidiousness of 
its attack, to appreciate more fully the special providence 
of God in giving His Church, in these troublous times, so 
holy, so clear-sighted, so firm a Pontiff as Piux X. 

The Rev. Mr. Jatho was a minister of the Prussian 
State Church, in which he had labored as a pastor for 
thirty-five years. Up to the year 1905 hts orthodoxy 
was above suspicion. In that year, however, the press 
called attention to him as a preacher of a new religion. 
Public sentiment developed slowly, and it was only at 
the beginning of the year 1911 that his case was laid 
before the Supreme Council of the Church. As it was 
one of importance, it was sent up to the Court of Arbi- 
tration, the highest court in the Prussian Church dealing 
with heretical teaching. This court proposed to Jatho 
five test questions, in which was embodied what was 
generally accepted as the Word of God or the theolog- 
ical doctrines deduced from that Word. They referred 
to (1) the Being and Nature of God; (2) the meaning 
of religion; (3) the doctrine of Man and of Sin; (4) the 
Person of Christ; (5) the immortality of the soul. 

It is in place to note here that Jatho had been using 
for some years in his Confirmation classes a Confession 
of his own. This, taken at its face value, was thor-~ 
oughly orthodox. Still, it had been formulated under 
the inspiration of that strange duplicity so common to 
Modernists lurking in churches whose faith they are 
striving to destroy. It was understood by Jatho in a 
sense absolutely unorthodox, as his test answers which 
follow show. 
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(1) The world is identified with God; God is incar- 
nate in Humanity, in which He finds an organ which is 
able to objectify the Godhead. (2) Religion is the wor- 
ship of the Idea; the cultivation of conscious relations 
between the individual life and the all-living; the desire 
of the soul to rise above itself. Christianity may be su- 
perior to the other historical religions, but this does not 
mean that it is the only true and only rightful religion. 
(3) Though there is sin in the world, man is not born 
in sin. The Father does not need to be reconciled 
through a third person. The orthodox doctrine of Sin 
rests on the story of the Fall, which is a Myth. (4) As 
God is incarnate in Humanity, Christ is God in the sense 
in which other men are, only in a higher degree. 
historical Christ is burdened with the interests and ex- 
pectations of His age. The living Christ is the inex- 
haustible Christ Idea. It redeems; It reconciles. (5) 
There is no certainty about individual immortality. The- 
ology and Philosophy give no clear guidance on this 
question. 

This bold denial of the doctrines commonly taught in 
the Prussian Church led to Jatho’s removal from the 
ministry. His condemnation, however, was received 
with a storm of disapproval. A mass meeting of Berlin 
theological Liberals met on March 27 out of sympathy. 
It was addressed by four ministers of the National 
Church. They had been warned by the Church author- 
ities to take no part in it; they openly defied their supe- 
riors and were disciplined by a six weeks’ suspension, 
Moreover, from many parts of Prussia and the German 
Empire protests poured in, partly approving Jatho’s the- 
ology and partly criticising the Court of Arbitration. 
Up to April 23 the number of signatures was 44,003. 
Among the signers were several well-known theologians 
and professors. 

Naturally enough, intellectual Berlin was agog with 
curiosity to know which side Harnack would favor, for 
though a minister of the Prussian Church and a substi- 
tute judge of the court which tried Jatho, Harnack was 
nevertheless the protagonist of German rationalism. 
Harnack satisfied himself and his dual personality by 
favoring both sides, but with what regard for the virtue 
commonly called simplicity we leave our readers to 
judge. We call attention to the fact that the Rev. Mr. 
Blackshaw, from whose article we have gathered our 
summary, was in Berlin and present at the very lecture 
in which Harnack made public his position in the Jatho 
case. We have no reason for doubting the Rev. Mr. 
Blackshaw’s presentation of what happened there. 

The Evangelical Church, he noted, was not simply a 
Christian Church, it was also the Prussian National 
Church, and therefore had a definite legal status. If an 
individual denies the Creed of the Church, or substitutes 
another for it, he must be disciplined, for the Creed has 
a legal form. If the denial of it were permitted, the 
Church would practically have no Creed. Two truths, 
he continued, must not be surrendered in the Evangelical 
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Church: (1) God must not be considered as the Spirit: 
of World-development; (2) all preaching must be con— 
nected with Jesus Christ. The view that it is indifferent 
whether He lived or not is irreconcilable with Christian- 
ity. Harnack the Minister, therefore, standing for the 
legal Creed, as he interpreted it, and holding Jatho’s. 
status illegal, judged that he was rightly deprived of 
his legal position as Minister. Harnack, the Rationalist,. 
however, regretted the decision of the Court and would 
have wished Jatho to remain ‘in the Church even as a 
Minister, though preaching what he did not believe. The 
Rev. Mr. Blackshaw’s account of Harnack’s conclusions 
is: “The charge often brought against ministers, that 
they do not preach what they think is a cross that they 
must bear with patience and courage, like Christian 


’ Knights.” 


These are the facts, and they tell us that the Prussian. 
Church is a seething pot, with neither man nor means. 
to quench the fire. This fire is the fire of unrestrained 
philosophical systems, which has boiled down to almost 
nothing the belief of the Prussian Church, and will keep 
on boiling it till that Church has neither creed nor dog- 
ma. Who is to stop the fury of these systems? No one 
claims to be an infallible teacher. The very Court of 
Arbitration, the Court of last appeal in heresy cases, in 
addition to being fallible, had no fixed norm according 
to which to judge whether or not Jatho spoke the word 
of God. The Scriptures had been riddled by the Church’s. 
theologians till it became a jest to speak of them as 
inspired. Yet something must be taken as the word of 
God, else no judgment could be given, so the Court took 
what was generally admitted to be the word of God. 
(Even Mr. Blackshaw thinks that “a critical selection 
seems to be almost universal in educated ecclesiastical 
circles.”) But while it was deliberating the fire of crit- 
icism might have boiled the word of God down still 
more. In fact, the violent protests of not a few minis- 
ters against the judgment, and Harnack’s reduction of 
the doctrinal test from five to two points, lead us to be- 
lieve that it had. 

Aware, no doubt, of their awkward position, the 
judges cut the knot by practically ignoring the question 
of the objective truth or falsity of Jatho’s doctrine and 
deciding the case on its legal aspect. Jatho was a legally 
authorized teacher of the Prussian Church. It had a 
legally recognized Creed, which he denied. Hence he 
must no longer hold his position as a legal representative 
of that Church. Still, he might remain a member of 
the Church and keep his creed. 

The question now is how long can the Creed of the 
Prussian Church stand even as a legal creed against the 
destroying fire of false philosophic systems? We might 
answer, until these systems control it. And with sys- 
tems of philosophy which deny to the intellect the power 
to rise above things of sense, which deny the possibility 
of any interference of God in the order of His visible 
world to set His seal of approval on Christ, His Legate, 
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which deny that the Christ of history was God and 
founded a Church, which deny the possibility of an ob: 
jective revelation made by God to man, which deny 
finally, to the Church of God the power and the right to 
settle infallibly not only all matters of faith and morals, 
but all matters necessarily connected with their inviolable 
safeguarding,—with such systems fast gaining control, 
the end of the Prussian Church, as a Church with a 
definife creed is at hand. 

Nor is this the end. That Modernism is busy else- 
where in its work of destruction is shown in two other 
articles which, by a strange coincidence, appeared also in 
January. The Oxford and Cambridge Review presents 
one of them, “Modernism in the Church of England,” by 
“A Believer in the Book.” It is the story of ‘the Prus- 
sian Church retold. The other is given first place in 
The Harvard Theological Review, and is from the pen 
of the Italian arch-priest of Modernism, Romolo Murri. 
Its title is a bold claim of complete victory for Modern- 
ism—“The End of Orthodoxy and the Catholicism of 
To-morrow.” There will be a Catholicism of To-mor- 
row, but it will be that of Yesterday and To-day and the 
Day that will have no Morrow. 

WILLIAM J. BROSNAN, S.J. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Straws From the Grand Orient 


; Rome, February 18, 1912. 

Our friend, the enemy, the Grand Orient of ‘the 
Masons, had promised frankly to its adherents the separ- 
ation of Church and State, and consequent subjugation 
of the former, in Spain for 1910, in Portugal for 1911 and 
in Italy for 1912. Portugal got out of hand and pre- 
sented its little section of pandemonium a year ahead of 
time: its violence had a wholesome effect in awakening 
Spain to consciousness of graver perils than the losses 
of the Church, and so the program suffered further post- 
ponement there. Italy’s turn was put back beyond 1911, 
so as not to disturb the United Italy Exposition, but 
before the dawn of 1912 the war with Tripoli broke out 
and further delay was imperative. Naturally there was 
Masonic indignation against the war at this inopportune 
moment, but the administration declares it could not help 
it. Not to be idle, however, it would seem that the 
present part of the anticlerical campaign is to prepare the 
public mind for separation. Of course if the war were 
a failure, there would be a revolution in sight; and the 
republic would make short work of religion. 

Again in case of a mishap in Italy by which a thousand 
or two of the Italian troops should be cut off and 
destroyed, the fate of Crispi leads to the belief that the 
present administration would be sent packing, and Luz- 
zatti would be possibly returned with power to exscind 
the Church from consideration in the law, and to pay the 
debts of the war by new confiscations of clerical property 
and its appropriation to that purpose. In anticipation 
of this many of the religious houses have sold their 
property and are renting their present habitations. Luz- 
zatti begins the campaign of education by a public 1eC= 
ture upon the theme of “Free Churches in the Sovereign 


eyes turned towards heaven.” 


Seater. meaning such freedom as Portugal has granted 
and such sovereignty as France exercises. 

Last week the Honorable Vincenzo Simoncelli,. pro- 
fessor of Law in the University of Rome and member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, delivered his views; which 
being of a milder type and apparently favoring the Church 
a bit could find for its auditory only the “Women’s 
Circle of Culture.” Simoncelli is a moderate liberal, 
and, as the less of two evils, had in the last election the 
support of the few Catholics who take the trouble to 
vote. Possibly he has his eye on retaining their suf- 
frages. He takes exception to the absolute separation 
of Church and State in Italy, where there are so many 
Catholics under the influence of the Holy See that the 
State cannot allow that influence to continue without 
securing regard for the interests of United Italy. As- 
suming that the question of temporal sovereignty of the 
Pontiff is settled forever in the negative, he insists that 
Concordats, Constitutional Guarantees and statute laws 
of protection are useless, history showing them of recent 
years to be merely so much paper. 


In fact he sees no settlement possible upon any iron- 
clad basis of right, but dreams of “a moral constitution 
growing out of a developing sense of equity and desire 
for peace and mutual confidence between the authorities 
of the Church and of the State in the historical march 
of events with legions of Italian Catholic mothers con- 
secrating their children to the Fatherland but with their 
Simoncelli should retire 
from politics and take to writing verse. The judicious 
will desire to be delivered from such friends. None the 
less these discussions at this particular moment are 
straws indicating the blowing of the winds. 

Tor confirmation one Paglierini in the Municipal 
Council, sharing the general whine about the falling; off 
of income from local taxation, insisted that all religious 
institutions in the city should be taxed as hotels, they 
being nothing more or less. To which the incomparable 
Nathan replies that when Luzzatti was in power he had 
declared a similar view in consequence of which “The 
Police Department” (of which Nathan, by the way, is 
now the head) had for some months refused to grant 
licenses for the further opening of such religious institu- 
tions, but that later the good work had fallen into desue- 
tude. “However,” he adds, “we have now under con- 
sideration a new distribution of taxes, which will for the 
future return a larger revenue.” 

The Municipal Council seems a partial assertion of 
the independence of popular representatives: but we must 
remember that Nathan eventually whipped the Socialists 
into line, and now bids fair to do the same with the 
Republicans who left the Council in disgust. While ap- 
pealing to them suavely to come into the fold again 
against the common clerical enemy, he, or someone in his 
interest, has set the machinery going for the coercion of 
the recalcitrant. Some of the Republican members ap- 
pealed to a local convention of the party for instructions 
in the emergency: the local convention met and passed 
the question up to the national convention. As the latter 
is completely under the control of Barzilai, the Hebrew 
leader of the Republicans, who is a close friend and 
supporter of Nathan, the issue is beyond all peradventure. 

During the week Nathan again angrily barred dis- 
cussion of a measure which he wished to railroad through, 
this time irritating some of his followers who are 
neither Socialists nor Republicans; but- again the whip, 
and his measure went through with a majority. The 
councillor’s lot is not a happy one, 
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The Cardinal Vicar has just issued a long letter of 
instructions to the clergy of Rome for the detailed ful- 
fillment of the Holy Father’s “Motu Proprio” on sacred 
music. 

The pontifical appointments of the week name the 
Right Reverend Canon Casimiri, who is chapel-master 
of the Lateran, and Father De Santi, S.J., who is presi- 
dent of the Italian Society of St. Cecilia, as members of 
the Roman Commission on Sacred Music; Mgr. Gio- 
vanni Zonghi, to the rectorship of the College of Noble 
Ecclesiastics, the seminary of church diplomacy; Mgr. 
Pio Papi to the sub-secretaryship of the Congregation 
of the Sacraments; and the young Marquis Clemente 
Sacchetti, in place of the late marquis, to the post of 
Commissary Major of the Apostolical Palaces. 

Mgr. Dell’Aquila Visconti, who from the days of Pius 
IX had been the “Abbreviatore” of the Curia of His 
Holiness up to the time when the office was abolished 
by Pius X, died on February 11. Though in his eighty- 
third year, he had lived in the Vatican Palace these later 
years buried in study as though he had the future of a 
young man to provide for. 

The Vatican has just appointed a commission of lay- 
men and clerics under the patronage of Cardinal Cas- 
setta to make arrangements for the celebration of the 
sixteenth centenary of the Edict of Constantine, officially 
recognizing the Church and according her that liberty 
and securing her that peace which was purchased by 
the Cross of Christ and the blood of the martyrs. 

On Thursday Mer. Aversa, Apostolic Delegate to 
Brazil, sailed from Genoa for his station in South Amer- 
ica. The same day the Chinese Legation at Rome hauled 
down the flag of the ancient empire and raised the em- 
blem of the new republic which, like Joseph’s coat, is 
striped with many colors,—red, yellow, blue, white and 
black. ae 


New Departure Among the Paris Clergy 


Paris, February 19, 1912. 

American readers who are interested in French 
ecclesiastical matters may have had occasion to admire 
the adaptability with which the Paris priests have learnt 
to alter their methods to suit their new conditions. The 
old-fashioned, dignified, devout Curé of half a century 
ago is fast disappearing; the modern missionary priest 
in the fawbourgs is no less devout, but his ways are 
different and he works in the same field with other in- 
struments. 

The enormous extension of the French capital within 
the last few years has called into existence many new 
parishes, and only a few weeks ago the readers of 
AMERICA were informed of the picturesque beginnings 
ana rapid development of these struggling settlements 
where, at the outset, Mass is said in a shed or a dining 
room. One of the pioneers of those whom we may call the 
home missionaries of the Parisian faubourgs, was the 
present Curé of St. Honoré, the Abbé Soulange-Bodin, 
whose happy initiative thoroughly transformed the out- 
lying parish of Plaisance. When, as a young priest, he 
took possession of his post, he was generally insulted 
whenever he passed through the crowded streets of his 
new domain. Nothing daunted, he set to work as if 
he was a missionary among the heathen and not a Curé 
in the nineteenth century Paris. 

Instead of waiting at home, in his church or in his 
sacristy, he went out to seek his scattered flock through 


the highways and byways, he showed keen interest in 
their affairs, won their esteem and confidence, and his. 
sympathy with their temporal necessities allowed him 
to touch upon their higher interests; he began by being 
a patient listener and insensibly became a teacher. The 
result of his new method may be justly estimated when 
we add that at Plaisance religious, social and charitable 
institutions are now flourishing ; a hearty cordiality binds 
the priests to the people, whose loyalty to their spiritual 
chiefs is worthy of all praise. Another new departure 
advocated by the Abbé Soulange-Bodin, whose long ex- 
perience gives value to his suggestions, is life in com- 
mon among the secular clergy. So far, it has seldom 
existed, the Curé and the Vicaires in France being ac- 
customed to live independently and apart. 

At Plaisance, the Abbé Soulange-Bodin lived with his 
priests, and one of these assured us that life in common 
greatly contributed to the success of the mission work. 
Since then other priests have followed this example, 
and last year, on March 15th, forty-two communautaire 
ecclesiastics, belonging to the Paris dioceses, held an 
interesting meeting at the archbishop’s house. 

An elderly priest, the Abbé Bonnet, advocated the 
theory that life in common contributed to the personal 
sanctification of the secular priests who adopt it, not in- 
deed, he added, that it is necessary to a priest’s sancti- 
fication, but his personal experience taught him that in 
many cases it is a powerful aid, especially for the young, 
to whom constant intercourse with their fellow-priests 
gives the sympathy, the companionship, and often the 
experience that they require. The very fact that the 
priests who live in community perform certain spiritual 
exercises together brings an element of prayer at stated 
hours into the anxious and hurried life of a young cleric 
new to his work, and gives him weight and balance. 


Another well-known ecclesiastic, Canon Blauvac, Curé 
of Clichy, added his testimony to that of his colleague. 
In his opinion, life in common is a saving of time. It 
brings to those who have adopted it the relaxation that 
they must otherwise seek outside among their friends, 
and we remember the pleasure with which a member of 
Pére Soulange-Bodin’s household at Plaisance recalled 
the friendly talks, merry jests, interesting discussions 
that took the strain off the tired priest at the close of 
his day’s work. Life in common, added Canon Blauvac, 
brings the experience of many to bear upon ‘individual 
difficulties, and this is a help to the young and unformed 
Vicure, fresh from his seminary; it also promotes cor- 
diality between the priests, makes them more apprecia- 
tive and more helpful with regard to each other. ~ 

There are at the present moment thirteen communi- 
ties of parish priests in Paris and its suburbs; they are 
warmly approved by Cardinal Amette, who on December 
14, 1911, petitioned Pope Pius X for a special blessing 
on their behalf. The Pope expressed himself as highly 
satisfied with this new departure among the clergy of 
Paris, and the blessing that he bestowed was accom- 
panied by words of encouragement and congratulation. 
The mere fact that a movement, so recently started, has 
already met with warm responses on the part. of the 
priests, reveals their aspirations towards a high ideal. 
It is true that, since the suppression of the Budget des 
cultes, there are fewer vocations to the Church, but this 
evil may be faced with confidence when we consider that 
what the French clergy has lost in security, comfort and 
money, it seems to have gained in a deeper sense of the 
grandeur of its mission. 
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Catholic Societies in Jamaica 


JAMAICA, February 21, 1912. 
In the fall of 1910, a Catholic gentleman, an employee 
of the Government Civil Service in Jamaica, was taking 
a much needed rest in Canada. The Eucharistic Con- 
gress held at that time in Montreal had, with this fervent 
convert to the Faith, been the determining motive to 
make him join together piety and recreation. Providence 
so disposed that, before his return home, he should 
turn lis steps in the direction of Toronto and, always 


’ alive to what touched the interests of the Church, he 


was put in touch in that city with the Knights of St. 
John. In fact at the beginning of his journey, there had 
been an understanding between himself and Father 
Harpes, the Jesuit Superior of the Jamaica Mission, that he 
should keep his eyes open as he moved about and report, 
on finding, the special organization adapted to meet the 
needs of Jamaica Catholics. What was wanted was an 
offset and counter attraction to the secret beneficial fra- 
ternities forbidden by the Church, and machinery for 
action along social educational lines. No doubt the 
Knights of Columbus would have served the two-fold 
purpose equally well, and, indeed, their well known Cath- 
olic efficiency in the United States, had been responsible 
for the thought in the mind of Bishop Collins that pos- 
sibly they might be induced, at his invitation, to establish 
themselves in Jamaica; but, as events turned out, Mr. 
Arthur Spratt’s initiation at Toronto into the local com- 
mandery of the Knights of St. John, was instrumental 
in settling the choice and making of him, when his vaca- 
tion came to an end, the godfather with us of the society 
of his selection. He is now the First Vice-President of 
St. Joseph’s Commandery, No. 182, connected with the 
Holy Trinity Cathedral, Kingston. The President is His, 
Worship, the Mayor of Kingston, Robert W. Bryant, an 
Englishman and a convert, also, and one whose zealous 


work for our Men’s Sodality and the St. Vincent de- 


Paul Society has for the last decade or so proclaimed 
the sterling character of his very active Catholicity. 

It would be tedious and uncalled for in a communica- 
tion of this kind to give in detail the difficulties which 
had to be overcome before the Knights of St. John could 
really be said to have commenced in Kingston, under a 
charter of the society, the organized life which belongs 
to them. Bishop Collins had, it is true, placed at their 
service the Gordon Hall, a large building patched up and 
used as a temporary church in the days which, following 
the earthquake of 1907, preceded the recently erected 
Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, but expense of furniture 
and repairs had to be met, interest had to be aroused and 
sustained by rally meetings in the churches and chapels 
of Kingston and its suburbs, and the problem nowhere 
less negligible than in Jamaica had to be faced—of get- 
ting class to work in with class, even in what is done for 
the glory of God and the advancement of Holy Church. 
Only with the leap year has the leap to assured success 


been made, but not one item of trouble in almost twelve | 


months of strenuous endeavor has been lost. More than 
that, it may be that not one item could be spared in the 
lesson it gave of what heaven-inspired hope can effect 
against obstacles which dog every heaven-inspired under- 
taking, and themselves are often the best proof that the 
undertaking is from heaven. 

The present week has witnessed two proofs that the 
Young Men’s Christian Association will not find the Cath- 
olics of Jamaica altogether unprepared for its insidious 
campaign against the Faith of our young men. The de- 


votion of the Forty Hours at Holy Trinity Cathedral came 
to a close yesterday morning with its magnificent record 
of three thousand and odd Holy Communions, and the 
all night watches in the presence of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment were the valued privilege on Monday night of the 
Men’s Sodality of Our Lady, and on Tuesday of the 
Knights of St. John. The Sodalists number two hundred 
and seventy-five. On the second night of adoration, the 
Mayor of Kingston, as President of the Knights of St. 
John, presided over the first watches, and did not depart 
until after he had made one of the fifty communicants at 
the Mass celebrated a little before 3 a. m. by the Father 
Chaplain of the Commandery. Guards from the members 
of the Society were stationed in military fashion before 
the altar and about the church. 

The initiation of new members last evening and the 
reception to Bishop Collins and Very Rev. Father 
Hanselman, S.J., the visiting Jesuit Provincial by the 
Commandery of the Knights of St. John, was the second 
proof of Catholic alertness this week, to which reference 
has already been made. Nearly fifty candidates have 
been admitted during the month, and as mariy more are 
impatiently awaiting their turn, and one cannot go far 
wrong in prophesying that with God’s continued bless- 
ing, the roll of membership will, before very long, in- 
clude the names of at least a half-thousand. The 
speeches at the banquet of yesterday had about them 
the true Catholic ring; they spoke of faith and of union 
in faith, and of determination, moreover, that the rights 
of that faith should not be overlooked. The Hon, H. 
L. Simpson, member for Kingston of the Legislaitve 
Council of Jamaica, was among the invited guests of the 
evening, and his Protestantism did not prevent him from 
taking in good part the hint, if indeed, its openness and 
direction were not more than a hint, which the Presi- 
dent, acting as toastmaster, put into the following 
words: ‘We Catholics,.Mr. Simpson, as well as the 
rest of our citizens, have elected you to the Legislative 
Council. You are our member, and in that Council you 
represent us. We are warranted, therefore, in expecting 
of you, should the need arise, the defence there of our 
interests and our rights.” 

Patrick F. X. Mutry, sj. 


ea a’ 


Sisters and Orphans Persecuted By the Turks 


TRIPOLI, Syria, Jan. 17, 1912. 

The Italo-Turkish war has been for the orphans and 
the Carmelite Sisters of Beylan and Kobbayat the cause 
of the greatest sufferings. The fanaticism of the 
Mussulmans having been awakened, I was compelled to 
hurry the departure of the whole orphanage, Sisters and 
girls, so that all the furniture and all the winter pro- 
visions became a prey to the Mussulmans. Moreover, 
in crossing the mountains of Accar, our Sisters were at- 
tacked by tribes of Mutualis. Think of the fright of 
these poor women and the hours of anguish they under- 
went. These fanatical plunderers robbed them of all 
their things, but by a special protection of heaven their 
honor was respected. 

I have reunited the Sisters and the orphans at 
Beckerry (Lebanon) a big Christian village, where they 
are safe now. These orphans are the daughters of those 
who, three years ago, suffered the most horrible deaths 
rather than to renounce their Faith. 

FaTtTHeR JosepH D. 
Superior of the Carmelite Mission. 
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Precursors of Luther 


Time was when anything that smacked of “monks or 
monkery” was the favorite abomination of all staunch 
Protestants. No contrast apparently could be found 
more striking than that which the life of a zealous 
preacher of Luther’s free gospel, presented to the selfish, 
superstitious practices of cenobites and ‘hermits. But 
here is Dr. Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, contributing to the March Atlantic 
a paper on “The Persistence of Religion,” who refers 
to Luther as the man in whom “all the old protests of 
the monks against. the regulations of the priests, and of 
the mystics against the limitations of the theologians, 
were magnified, centred and made effective.’ In fact, 
we are told that in vindicating “the principle of the de- 
velopment of religion, he is akin to Francis and Bene- 
dict.” For a monk, it appears, “was a layman who had 
determined never to go to church again. He turned his 
back upon the altar, and upon all the ancient order of 
worship and found what seemed to him a better church 
in a cave or in the woods, where he had no sermons and 
no sacraments, but sought God in his own way.” 
Neither the Poor Man of Assisi, who submitted thé 
rule of his new order to Innocent III, nor the Patriarch, 
Benedict, who was so dear to Pope Gregory the Great, 
will thank Dr. Hodges for trying to establish relation- 
ship between them and the chief heresiarch of the six- 
teenth century. Nor would all those monks and eremites, 
who joyfully received from Holy Church their habits 
and their rule, so many of whom were conspicuous for 
their loyalty to the Apostolic See, feel greatly flattered 
at being considered by the Dean precursors of an 
apostate Augustinian, who waged a 
against Rome. 

With regard to the assertions that the monk “turned 
his back upon the altar” and went “where he had no 


relentless war 
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sermons and no sacraments,” it is to be feared that Dean 
Hodges is more familiar with the works of the “ad- 
vanced thinkers,’ whom he freely quotes in his paper, 
than with the writings of Father Dalgairns, or of 
Marin, not to mention those of the Bollandists or of 
Cassian. It is abundantly evident, for instance, that the 
so-called solitaries of Egypt, as a rule, did not live so 
far away from villages and churches as to be deprived 
of weekly Communion. Sometimes, indeed, among their 
huts arose an altar, at which a priest ministered. In 
the church at Nitria, observes Father Dalgairns, “5,000 
monks of that desert assembled to receive the Holy 
Communion every Saturday and Sunday,” while in the 
laura of St. Euthymius, Mass was said every day. It 
must not be forgotten, moreover, how readily the Church 
at that time allowed the faithful to carry the Blessed 
Sacrament with them. As for the monks of the West, 
Communion at least six times a year was prescribed by 
rule. 

This being the case, it can hardly be said with truth, 


that the early monks had “no sacraments,” and it is 


difficult to understand how anyone who has read Cassian 
can maintain that the ancient solitaries cared for “no 
sermons.” But what these holy cenobites and eremites 
certainly did not have, Dean Hodges to the contrary - 
notwithstanding, was any likeness or relationship what- 
ever to the proud and sensual rebel, Martin Luther. 


Women’s Work 


The ladies who compose the New Orleans Federation 
of Catholic Societies of Women are not suffragists. At 
their annual meeting on February 23, they mapped out 
for themselves a program which should leave them little 
leisure for politics, and they expressly declared them- 
selves opposed to any movement that tends to immerse 
their sex in the turmoil of political strife. There is 
nothing intrinsically wrong in women possessing and ex- 
ercising the right to vote at local or national elections, 
and emergencies may occur in which such action would 
be as much to the general advantage as was their militant 
activity on battlefields and ramparts on certain historic 
occasions; but a glance at the New Orleans report will 
show that there are other and more congenial fields in 
which women can exercise a far more powerful and 
beneficent influence, and that this influence would be im- 
measurably lessened by contact with the environments 
of the ballot-box. Their plan of action includes: works 
of mercy and charity on the lines of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society; social work among women such as the 
establishment and maintenance of homes for working 
girls and otherwise aiding and protecting them; rescuing 
the wayward, helping the needy, and cooperating with 
the pastors and Catholic institutions and societies for 
educational, benevolent and religious purposes. They 
would support the parochial schools, as well as Catholic 
colleges, by sending their children to them, by urging 
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others to do so, and by making and procuring financial 
contributions ; and they would devote some of their time 
to the home training and religious upbringing of their 


own children: “the making of the real home and the rear- 


ing of genuine Christian men and women.” 

It is clear that the women who carry out such a pro- 
gram would have time neither for politics nor for a wide 
range Of social functions, and a'so that by the suppression 
of vice, the alleviation of suffering and the raising of good 
citizens, they will have conferred more benefit on State 
and society than by any amount of energy expended in 
political clubs or in ball rooms. That they can also exer- 
cise direct influence on politics and society may be 
gathered from one of their resolutions: 

“We earnestly hope that laws will be framed to check, 
instead of promoting, divorce; meantime we urge all 
Catholic women to deny all social intercourse and friend- 
ship to persons who, having obtained divorce, are living 
in sinful unions, thus openly defying the law of God: 
Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 

Woman’s mission, as defined by Pius X on January 8 
for the Italian Federation of Catholic Women, is already 
sufficiently comprehensive: The propagation of religion 
by the diffusion of religious knowledge; the promotion 
of charity by succoring the poor, the suffering and the 
tempted ; and the exercise of that self-sacrifice for which 
woman is preeminent and to which the Holy Father thus 
pays tribute: “They call you the weak sex, but you can 
give astonishing examples of fortitude of which those so- 
called strong men who do not understand the sublime 
virtue of self-sacrifice are incapable.” 


Dr. Spahn’s Resignation 


A friendly criticism has been passed upon our state- 
ment that Dr. Spahn resigned the presidency of the 
Reichstag because he would not serve with the Social- 
ist first vice-president. This interpretation of his action, 
nevertheless, is sufficiently substantiated by the Allge- 
meine Rundschau for February 17%. According to this 
unquestioned authority Dr. Spahn “actually accepted the 
thorny office” with the evident intention of retaining it. 
When, however, by the assistance of the National 
Liberals the Social vice-president was elected, “then,” 
says the Rundschau, “the Reichstag had together with 
a Centrist president a Socialist vice-president, as when 
water mingles with fire.” The vote for the vice-presi- 
dency consequently destroyed the vote for the presidency, 
we are told, and it was expected on many sides that Dr. 
Spahn would at once tender his resignation. “He did 
not, however, do so upon the instant, nor was this delay 
recrettable, since every appearance of passion and haste 
was thus avoided” (p. 122). When on the following morn- 
ine at a session of his own party he finally announced the 
determination of relinquishing his office, the resolution 
met with universal and unhesitating approval. His with- 
drawal at this critical juncture was no less politic than 


it was dignified and impressive. The consternation 
caused by it among the parties of the Left was sufficient 
to prove its effectiveness. It is urged elsewhere that the 
particular reason for the resignation was to be found in 
the circumstance that Socialists were prepared to refuse 
audience granted by the Emperor. This would of course 
sufficiently account for the step taken by Dr. Spahn. 


Modern ‘‘Destitution’’ 


A woman concerned in a recent divorce case com- 
plained that the monthly allowance of $250 which her 
sometime husband was contributing for the support of 
three well-grown children and their mother would hard!y 
meet half the expenses of her household. Indeed she 
was quite “destitute.” She thought, however, that with 
good management $574 a month would be enough. 
Detailed lists of her expenditures during an average 
month which were then submitted to the court, will doubt- 
less suggest to the thoughtful some useful reflections on 
what is now considered “destitution.” 

Salt, and whatever accessories are required to make it 
palatable, cost this woman $166 a month. “Artificial in- 
teguments” of various kinds, $155; servants and the like, 
$100; while “car fare, lunches, hire of conveyances, en- 


| tertainment and amusement” added the disproportionate 


amount of $150 to each month’s bills. The list makes 


| mention of no offerings at church services, but the ex- 


travagant sum of two dollars, laid out on newspapers, 
was lavished recklessly each month for mind-food. As 
taxes, rent or tuition are not down at all, these expenses 
will be met presumably by some source of revenue other 


| that that coming from the expected increase of alimony. 


Many, of course, will not consider these household ex- 
penses excessive. Yet it would seem that even with the 
high prices that now obtain for ordinary commodities, 
this family of four should be able to live quite comfortably 
on $250 a month. Thousands of American families do 
so surely on half that sum. It is highly probab'e that 
much of the “destitution” that seems to threaten now-a- 
days so many families of moderate means is caused 
chiefly by their habits of extravagance and thriftlessness. 

Those who clamor most indignantly against the cost 
of necessities, doubtless continue to buy without a mur- 
mur very expensive luxuries. We rarely hear men com- 
plaining pitifully of the high price of liquors and cigars, 
nor are women much given to tearful’y deploring the ad- 
vancing cost of confectionery, cosmetics, or feminine gew- 
gaws of various kinds. People, moreover, have grown 
so accustomed to squandering small sums on all sorts of 
unnecessary trifles and to paying another to do for them 
what they are quite capable of doing for themselves, there 
is little wonder that salaries which were considered large 
a dozen years ago are now found to be quite beggarly. 

For even “underpaid” clerks and stenographers give 
far too many of their small coins to boot-blacks, barbers, 
manicures, waiters, slot-machines, news-stands and street 
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ears. In many cases, too, they have acquired so perfectly 
the habits of the wealthy, that nothing but the finest rai- 
ment will do, the latest novel must be bought, the best 
seat in the theatre purchased, and the stylish restaurants 
frequented. ‘‘Destitution” like that this divorced woman 
complains of, seems to be due now-a-days less to low 
wages and advanced prices than to extravagance and lack 
of thrift. 


Catholic Art Treasures 


The descriptive catalogue, soon to be issued, of the 
art treasures which J. Pierpont Morgan is bringing to 
America, particularly the Hoentschel collection of en- 
amels, ivoties and goldsmith’s work, should prove of 
special interest to Catholics. Nearly every one of them 
represents an object of Catholic devotion, and the seventy- 
nine enamels, embracing croziers, reliquaries, caskets and 
plaques, covers for the Gospels, ciboria, incense boats, 
crosses, medallions and Eucharistic emblems, were all 
clothed in “garments of solidified light,” by the Catholic 
eraftsmen of the Middle Ages. The oldest example of 
French tapestry represents Christ on the Cross surrounded 
by the three Marys and St. John, and the ivories include 
the Descent from the Cross and a number of figures of 
Our Lady, some with the Child Jesus in her arms. Even 
ordinary objects become religious under Catholic inspira- 
tion. A lady’s comb is covered with scenes from the life 
of St. John the Baptist. A twelfth century enameled 
ciborium is thus described: “The backgrounds of body 
and lid are fields of marvelously lustrous blue and green. 
Delicate winding scrolls of copper gilt divide up the fie'd 
and enclose scenes from the Old and New Testaments, 
executed with extraordinary skill. The Sacrifice of Abel, 
Sacrifice of Isaac, the Brazen Serpent, Samson at the 
Gates of Gaza, are on the bowl; the Nativity, the Baptism, 
the Ascent of Calvary; the Crucifixion, and the Resur- 
rection on the cover. The way in which these little pic- 
tures blaze forth in jeweled and radiant color can only 
be understood from a sight of the vessel. ach scene is 
described by a quaint Latin verse, breathing the spirit 
of medieval piety.” These now incomparable master- 
pieces are samples of the artistic work that strewed Eu- 
rope in the Middle Ages. But because all Christians then 
were Catholics and the Pope ruled them, there are people 
who will still insist on labeling them “Dark.” 


‘‘The Live Issue’’ 


Socialism is at last being fought on its own grounds. 
The Live: Issue is printed upon a single folder and of- 
fered at the price of fifty cents a year. It acknowledges 
the two-fold need of opposing the Socialistic fallacies 
of our day and of working constructively along the lines 
of social reform. It comes as a new champion to the 
forces of organized labor and the trades unions of the 
American Federation, and heartily endorses in its open- 


ing number the work of the Central Verein. The fol- 
lowing is the working program it proposes: 

1. Regulation of industrial corporations and trusts. 

2. Conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes. 

3. Uniformity of laws throughoyt the States. 

4. Liability of employers for injury to life and limb. 
5. The abolition of the sweating system. 

6. The right of workers to organize for self advance- 
ment. 

v. <A living wage. 

8. An eight-hour workday in all trades. 

9. The abolition of child labor in mill and factory. 

10. Industrial insurance. 

“We are glad to see the Socialist motives in the Law- 
rence strike correctly represented against the miscon- 
ception that sympathy with the revolutionary agitator 
means sympathy with the strikers. “The success of the 
strike on the reduction-of-wage issue was not in the 
Socialist plan; the real aim was to develop a discontented, 
class-conscious mass to promote the cause of the social 
revolution.” Hence their animosity against the repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of Labor, who are 
seeking to improve the lot of the workers. 

If in the beginning the contents of the Live Issue will 
of necessity consist largely in attacks upon the false 
position of Socialism, and in clearing the haze that still 
rests upon the popular discussion of this subject, we trust 
that it will in time become likewise an efficient means of 
positive work in the cause of social reform. The truly 
valuable information gathered into the first number of 
this newest arrival in the social field leads us to augur 
for it a successful career. (The Social Reform Press, 
154 East 23d Street, New York, publishers). 


—— @ o—____ 


Now that St. Patrick’s Day is approaching we would 
remind the Irish and Catholic societies of their last year's 
crusade against vulgar and insulting post-cards. Some 
250,000 of those scurrilous caricatures were stopped from 
going through the mail, and a large quantity was with- 
drawn from sale, but this offensive traffic was by no 
means suppressed. St. Patrick’s work and charaéter and 
the loyalty of the race he evangelized have won universal 
respect, and his feast day has almost attained the propor- 
tions of a national holiday. Merchants and others take 
advantage of this feeling, and usually in legitimate fash- 
ion. It is the duty of those who are specially charged 
with defending the honor of their national Apostle to 
prevent abuses that dishonor him, Timely action now 
would prevent the dissemination of the shoals of disgust- 
ing post-cards and kindred productions that were dis- 
tributed last year, and the general public should not only 


retuse to patronize them, but also express their condem- 
nation. 


Ore: 


The Catholic University of America, through his 
Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, has received a commenda- 
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tion from the Sovereign Pontiff that must give the dis- 
tinguished faculty new inspiration and courage in carry- 
‘ing on the great work that has been entrusted to them. 
Unlike other great educational establishments into whose 
‘treasury millions are continually flowing, the Catholic 
University has been hitherto comparatively restricted in its 
resources, yet it has already achieved a position of finan- 
cial solidity which of itself, independently of the influence 
‘it is exerting in the learned world, will be an inducement 
for more generous contributions in the future. It is 
‘noticeable that the Holy Father commends “the prudent 
foresight of the Directors of the University for devising 
‘a plan whereby the teaching Sisters, without in any way 
‘slackening the observance of their religious rules, might 
‘more easily enjoy the advantages of university study, and 
‘thus attain greater efficiency in the work of educating 
rgirls.” The Sovereign Pontiff adds: “To protect the 
University and to quicken its growth is equivalent to 
‘rendering the most valuable service to religion and to 
-country alike.” 


ee 


Have you made a Socialist to-day? Such is the greet- 
“ing with which a Socialist paper recently opened one of 
“its leading columns. A single Socialist in a shop will 
-often make ten others. He refuses to be silenced or 
suppressed. He is proof against ridicule or reason. He 
‘has one idea and nothing else is worth consideration. 
His reading is all directed towards this one purpose. 
‘Since he has been taught as a first principle the power of 
-the printed page, he lets no opportunity pass by to carry 
‘on a propaganda in its cause. Is our aim as single as 
-that of Christ’s enemies? Are we as active in our own 
appointed task for the true social regeneration of man- 
“kind? Are we as keen to realize the power of literature 
‘in the coming struggle and as eager to support an alert 
-and militant Catholic press? Are Catholic social organi- 
zations receiving from us the needed cooperation, and 
-are we doing our best to help towards the creation of a 
‘true Catholic solidarity such as the times demand? 


-o¢—__—_ 


A correspondent of the Tribune finds fault somewhat 
‘hypercritically with the statement made by the newspapers 
-generally, that Sir Edward Grey is the first commoner 
to receive the Order of the Garter since Sir Robert Wal- 
pole; and quotes against it the cases of Lord Palmerston 
and of Lord Castlereagh, to which might have been added 
-that of Lord North, who helped the American Revolution 
so greatly by opposing it. It is true that these three were 
-members of the House of Commons; but even there they 
were always spoken of as “noble Lords,” as Burke’s 
frequent allusion to “the noble Lord in the blue ribbon” 
“bears witness. The newspapers took “commoner”’ in its 
-ordinary sense, for one altogether outside the ranks of 
-the peerage, which could be said of none of the three. 
Lord North was heir to an English earldom; Lord Castle- 
-reagh to an Irish earldom which became a marquisate 
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before he succeeded to it, and Lord Palmerston was an 
Irish peer. But Irish peers, though they may sit in the 
House of Commons, are nobles and not commoners; as 
the presence of their representatives in the House of 
Peers of the United Kingdom shows very clearly. 


LITERATURE 
DICKENS AND THE LITTLE SISTERS. 


It is not generally known, perhaps, that Charles Dickens’ warm 
sympathy with the poor and suffering once led him, in spite of 
his Protestantism, to introduce to the English people the Little 
Sisters of the Poor. Father Leroy, however, in his excellent 
history of that congregation, cites entire an article about the 
Sisters’ work which the editor of Household Words wrote for 
that journal in 1852. 

Invited by Cardinal Wiseman to start a foundation in his 
archdiocese, the Mother Assistant of the youthful institute con- 
ducted three novices from France, and settled at Hammersmith, 
April 11, 1851. As those were the days of the “papal aggression” 
excitement, the early experiences of that little band of pioneers 
were very trying. They were so jeered at in the streets that 
they had to disguise themselves in bonnets and shawls to avoid 
observation, while their ignorance of the language and of English 
customs and usages made the foundation difficult. They soon 
received an English postulant, however, and were able to shelter 
and support two dozen old people.. That same year all removed 
to London, where a house was rented which would accommodate 
one hundred poor. It was some six months later that Dickens, 
who, during a sojourn in Paris, had visited the Little Sisters’ 
house in the Rue Saint Jacques, wrote, on February 14, 1852, in 
his paper, Household Words, the following characteristic ac- 
count of what he saw there: 


“The Little Sisters.” 


“Almsgiving takes the place of our workhouse system in the 
economy of a large part of Europe. The giving of alms to the 
helpless is, moreover, in Catholic countries. a religious office. 
The voluntary surrender of gifts, each according to his ability, 
as a means of grace, is more prominently insisted on than among 
Protestants, consequently systematic taxation for the poor is not 
resorted to. Nor is there so great a necessity for it as in this 
country, for few nations have so many paupers to provide for 
as we English, who are accustomed to regard them as a natural 
element in our society, And thus it happens that when, about 
ten years ago, there was in France no asylum but the hospital for 
the aged and ailing poor, the want of institutions for the infirm 
but healthy was not so severe as to attract the public eye. 

“But there was at that time a poor servant-woman, a native of 
the village of La Croix, in Brittany—Jeanne Jugan was her 
name—who was moved by her gentleness of heart, and the fervor 
of her religion, to pity a certain infirm and destitute neighbor, to 
take her to her side as a companion, and to devote herself to her 
support. Other infirm people earned, by their helplessness, a 
claim upon her attention, She went about: begging when she 
could not work, that she might preserve life as long as Nature 
would grant it to her infirm charges. 

“Ter example spread a desire for the performance of similar 
good offices. Two pious women, her neighbors, united with 
Jeanne in her pious office. These women cherished, as they were 
able, aged and infirm paupers, nursed them in a little house, and 
begged for them in the vicinity, The three women, who had so 
devoted themselves, attracted notice, and were presently received 
into the Order of Sisters of Charity, in which they took for 
themselves the name of Little Sisters of the Poor (Petites Swurs 
des Pauvres). 
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“The first house of the Little Sisters of the Poor was opened 
at Saint-Servan, in Brittany. A healthy flower scatters seed 
around. We saw that forcibly illustrated in the progress from 
an origin equally humble of the Rauhe Haus, near Hamburg; 
we see it now again in the efforts of the Little Sisters, which 
flourished and fructified with prompt usefulness. On the tenth 
anniversary of the establishment of Saint-Servan, ten similar 
houses had been founded in ten different French towns. 

“The Petites Swurs live with their charges in the most frugal 
way, upon the scraps and waste meat which they can collect from 
the surrounding houses. The voluntary contributions by which 
they support their institutions are truly the crumbs falling from 
the rich man’s table, The nurse fares no better than the objects 
of her care. She lives upon equal terms with Lazarus, and acts 
towards him in the spirit of a younger sister. 

“The establishment at Dinan, over which Jeanne Jugan herself 
presided, being under repair and not quite fit for the reception of 
visitors, we will go over the Sisters’ house at Paris, which is 
conducted on exactly the same plan. 

“We are ushered into a small parlor scantily furnished, with 
some Scripture prints on the walls. A Sister enters to us 
with a bright look of cheerfulness, such as faces wear when 
hearts beneath them feel that they are beating to some purpose 
in the world, She accedes gladly to our desire, and at once leads 
us into another room of larger size, in which twenty or thirty old 
women are at this moment finishing their dinner, It being Fri- 
day, rice stands on the table in place of meat. The Sister moves 
and speaks with the gentleness of a mother among creatures 
who are in, or near to, the state of second childhood. You see 
an old dame fumbling eagerly over her snuff-box lid. The poor 
creatures are not denied luxuries, for whatever they can earn 
by their spinning is their own money, and they buy with it any 
indulgences they please, among which nothing is so highly prized 
or eagerly coveted as a pinch of snuff. 

“In the dormitories on the first floor some lie bed-ridden. 
Gentler still if possible is now the Sister’s voice. The rooms 
throughout the house are airy, with large windows, and those 
inhabited by the Sisters are distinguished from the rest by no 
mark of indulgence or superiority. : 

“We descend now into the old men’s department, and enter a 
watm room with a stove in the centre. One old fellow has his 
feet upon a little foot-warmer, and thinly pipes out that he is 
very comfortable now, for he is always warm. The chills of age 
and the chills of the cold pavement remain together in his mem- 
ory; but he is very comfortable now—very comfortable, Another 
decrepit man with white hair and bowed back—who may have 
been proud in his youth of a rich voice for love song—talks of 
music to the Sister, and on being asked to sing blazes out with 
joyous gestures and strikes up a song of Béranger’s in a cracked, 
shaky voice, which sometimes—like a river given to flow under- 
ground—is lost entirely, and then bubbles up again quite thick 
with mud. 

“We go into a little oratory, where all pray together nightly 
before they retire to rest. Thence we descend into a garden for 
the men, and pass thence by a door into the women’s court. The 
chapel-bell invites us to witness the assembly of the Sisters for 
the repetition of their Psalms and Litanies. From the chapel 
we return into the court and enter a large room, where the 
women are all busy with their spinning-wheels, One old soul 
immediately totters to the Sister (not the same Sister with whom 
we set out) and insists on welcoming her daughter with a kiss. 
We are informed that it is a delusion of her old age to recognize 
in this Sister really her own child, who is certainly far away, and 
may possibly be dead. The Sister embraces her affectionately 
and does nothing to disturb the pleasant thought. 

“And now we go to the kitchen, Preparation for coffee is in 
progress. The dregs of coffee that have been collected from the 
houses of the affluent in the neighborhood are stewed for a long 


time with great care. The Sisters say they produce a vety tol- 
erable result, and at any rate every inmate is thus enabled zo 
have a cup of coffee every morning to which love is able to ad- 
minister the finest Mocha flavor. A Sister enters from her rounds 
out of doors with two cans full of broken victuals. She is a 
healthy and I think a handsome woman. Her daily work is to: 
go out with the cans directly after she has had her morning coffee 
and to collect food for the ninety odd people that are in the 
house. As fast as she fills her cans she brings them to the 
kitchen and goes out again, continuing in this work daily till four 
o'clock, 

“You do not like this begging? What are the advertisements. 
on behalf of our own hospitals? What are the collections? 
What are the dinners, the speeches, the charity sermons? <A 
few weak women, strong in heart, without advertisement or din- 
ner or charity sermons, without urgent appeals to a sympathizing- 
public, who have no occasion to exercise charity by enticing it 
to balls and to theatrical benefits, patiently collect waste food. 
from house to house, and feed the poor with it humbly and ten- 
derly. 

“The cans are now to be emptied, the contents being divided. 
into four compartments, according to their nature—broken meat, 
vegetables, slices of puddings, fish, etc. Each is afterwards sub- 
mitted to the best cookery that can be contrived. The choicest. 
things are set aside. ‘These,’ said a Sister, with a look of satis— 
faction, ‘will be for our poor dear sick,’ 

“The number of Sisters altogether in this house engagéd in 
attendance on the ninety infirm paupers is fourteen. They di- 
vide the duties of the house among themselyes—two serve in the 
kitchen, two in the laundry, one begs, one devotes herself to con- 
stant personal attendance on the wants of the old men, and so. 
on with the others, each having her special department. The 
whole sentiment of the household is that of a very large and very 
amiable family, To feel that they console the last days of the 
infirm and aged poor is all the Little Sisters get for their hard 
work,” 

This article was of great service to the Little Sisters. For 
Dickens was at the height of his fame in 1852, and whatever he 
wrote for Household Words was widely copied and quoted. 
There is little doubt that the testimony that this popular novelist 
then bore to the beauty and efficiency of Catholic charity as ex- 
emplified in the noble lives of the Little Sisters of the Poor 
helped the rapid spread of the Congregations in Great Britain, 
and perhaps, too, in America. For by 1862 the Sisters had been 
welcomed into a dozen English or Scottish towns, and their first 
foundation in the United States, which was made in Brooklyn 
in 1868, was followed within a very short period by the establish- 
ment in our cities of seven other homes for aged poverty. 

Perhaps reprinting now in his centenary year Charles Dickens’ 
tribute to the Little Sisters will awake in our readers a practical 
interest in the work these devoted religious are doing in behalf 
of God’s poor. W. D. 


The American People, a Study in National Psychology. 
Vol. I]. The Harvesting of a Nation. By Maurice Low, A.M., 
Chevalier de l’Ordre de Leopold, etc., etc. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. E 

Noting that of the fifty-six signers of the Declaration of 
Independence forty-eight were natives of America and the 
remaining eight natives of the United Kingdom an long 
resident in America, Mr. Low dwells at length upon the 
slight or imperceptible influence exerted on. the political and 
social spirit of the country by the millions of immigrants 
who began later to flock to its shores. Though they came 
with their own language, their own customs, and their own 
manner of thought, they have so accommodated themselves 
to what they found already established that if, as some have- 
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fancied, the republic is to be perverted and corrupted, this 
will not come about by having forced upon it the depravity 
which is supposed to reign in Old World political and social 
‘institutions. “It is the power of the American to assimilate 
rand not be assimilated, to influence but to remain uninflu- 
enced, to stamp his individuality upon the alien and not to 
lose his own individuality, that has incorporated the immi- 
grant into the American without affecting the fundamental 
ideas of America or its political principles.” 

It is to be wished that more prominence had been given to 
the status of the Declaration of Independence; for many pa- 
‘triotic Americans quote it as if it were a part of the funda- 
mental law of the land, whereas in reality it has no legal 
force; it is simply a declaration, and is not a part of the Con- 
stitution, It simply shows the spirit of the people in 1776. 

Very much to the purpose is the statement that, as far as 
‘there is any religion in the Constitution, it is Calvinism, the 
-old-fashioned total depravity view, which is now almost as 
dead as the Pope of Geneva; for whatever human ingenuity 
could devise to keep man from cheating and overreaching 
his neighbor was introduced into the Constitution in the 
shape of checks and balances with manifest intention of regu- 
lating at least the public life of citizens called to hold office 
in the infant republic. The Constitution was made up of 
compromises. Free States and slave States, powerful States 
and weak States, agricultural States and manufacturing 
States, all sent representatives to Philadelphia for the purpose 
of finding some common ground upon which all might stand 
united. The delegates were too wise to spend a moment's 
timve in search of a religious platform which the Puritan of 
Massachusetts, the Quaker of Pennsylvania, the Catholic of 
Maryland and the Episcopalian of Virginia could unite in 
calling their own common property. The religious question 
was left to the individual States, which were and remain free 
to establish a State Church and religious tests or not, just as 
the State may decide. The first amendment to the Federal 


Constitution prohibits the Federal Congress from setting up’ 


a State religion, but it has no bearing on the powers of the 
individual States. 

There have not been wanting weeping philosophers who 
have read the doom of the republic in the heavy immigration 
which has reached our shores during the past eighty years; 
for, those citizens who, during the first half century of our 
national existence could, with some show of propriety, call 
themselves “Americans,” affected to fear that they must be 
swept off the earth and that wisdom, that is, political clear- 
sightedness and patriotism, must of necessity perish with 
them. Their groundless fears have, to a certain extent, been 
inherited by some of their descendants, as spasmiodic out- 


breaks of hostility to foreigners have shown from time to 


time. But the author’s conclusions ought not only to re- 
assure them but also to induce them to devote some precious 
time to self-examination. However, in spite of his views of 
assimilation through intermarriage, we are emphatically of 
the opinion that this assimilation, which is indeed prodigious, 
has not been realized through a very general mingling of the 
blood which has been American for several generations with 
the blood of the foreigner or of the child of the foreigner, 
for such marriages are not common. Rather, we should say 
that later immigrants and their children have broken down 
the barriers raised by difference of birth, language, and cus- 
tom, and have approximated to the standard that they found 
when they came as strangers to a strange land, with which, how- 
ever, they intended to identify themselves. One little incident 
quoted by the author is full of significance. Some young Ameri- 
cans in a New Jersey town were accustomed to take a bath, 
whereupon some little Italians were moved to go and do likewise. 
But the parents of these warned them that they did such a fool- 


hardy thing at the risk of their lives. Therefore, they refrained, 
until the effects of the parental admonition had worn off, or un- 
til the parents were at a safe distance. Then the more venture- 
some tried the bath and did not die from the effects. The spell 
was broken; they began to be Americanized. 

It seems to be painfully evident that, here and there, the au- 
thor takes a somewhat low and commonplace view of the devel- 
opment of the nation, as if it were on a par with perfecting a 
breed of horses or horned cattle. We miss, too, in his work the 
diplomatic suavity of expression which marks the utterances of 
Professor Bryce; but we are constrained to admit that he has 
pointed out many blemishes which mar our national beauty, but 
which might be happily removed by a qualified dermatologist. 
We regret, however, that he calls the Great Pacificator’s com- 
promises “cowardly”; for, if the Republic had been built up on 
compromises, was it not plausible that it might be preserved by 
them? We have sixty years’ political experience which Henry 
Clay could not have, pms) Os 

Through the Desert. By Henryk SiENKiIEWIcz. New York: 
Benziger Bros. 

Sienkiewicz’s numerous stories of two continents, embracing 
many conditions and epochs and a great variety of distinctive 
characters, entitle him, in our opinion, to premier rank among 
the novelists of our time; and there are not a few who would 
rank him first among the novelists of all time. He has his de- 
fects, as has Shakespeare, particularly an occasional coarseness 
of expression, which is much less glaring than in the prince of 
dramatists, and is more offensive in translations than in the 
original. This feature, too, is not intentional nor frequent, and 
seems to proceed from an ill-advised theory of artistic proportion 
and fidelity, and from an exceptional power of making strikingly 
vivid whatever he touches, be it pleasing or repulsive. It is alto- 
gether absent from his latest production, which is new in scene 
and color and content, but his best characteristics remain. 

It is distinctively a boy’s story, and therefore also a girl’s story. 
All his Polish and Polish-American stories—excepting his novels | 
of modern Poland, which give unpleasant pictures of the an- 
alytic scepticism and the anemic sentimentalism of aristocratic 
Polish life—appeal to youths as well as others, but “Through the 


. Desert” is essentially a boy’s book. Already, we understand, there 


has been eager competition for its possession in a neighboring 
boys’ club, and though we are not qualified for membership in 
that body, we have read it with avidity. 

Stasch or Stanislaus Tarkowski (Mr. Curtin would have writ- 
ten it “Stas”), the fourteen-year-old son of a Polish engineer 
on the Suez Canal, is the hero; and Nell, aged eight, daughter 
of an English director of the Canal Company, is the heroine. 
They are treacherously kidnapped by Bedouins during the Mahdi 
war, brought before the Mahdi at Khartum, thence to Fashoda 
and further inland, whence they escape through the marvelous 
ability and resolute heroism of Stasch, and after making intimate 
acquaintance with a great variety of animals, birds, fauna, tribes 
and countries, and undergoing thrilling adventures at every step 
across the centre of Africa, finally win to safety in a satisfying, 
though heart-breaking climax. 

This accomplishment implies wonderful powers in a boy of 
fourteen, but we feel Stasch is equal to the requirements. 
Brought up in the Canal zone, he speaks Arabic and the common 
negro dialects as well as Polish, English and French, is ac- 
quainted with mechanical contrivances, with African geography 
and conditions, and being trained to athletics and outdoor exer- 
cises, is physically and mentally in advance of his years. The 
only son of one who is always in command, he is accustomed to 
initiative, and besides he has the brave spirit of “a true Pole.” 
His father fought for Poland. Hence we are not surprised 


‘when we find him develop into an expurgated compendium of 


Stanley, Sir Galahad and Marco Polo. His adventures are the 
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occasion of much interesting and valuable instruction to youthful 
readers, and have the further educative value that they are 
undertaken not for their own sake but to save the child for 
whom he holds himself responsible, 

There is not much directly about religion, but what there is 
is sound, and suggestive of much more. When Stasch realizes 
that he is trapped, he raises his eyes to heaven and recites, “We 
fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God,” and in presence 
of the Mahdi, though all the whites, except the priests and Sis- 
ters, agreed to accept Mahommedanism, Stasch “looked the 
Mahdi unflinchingly in the eye” and boldly avowed his Faith; 
“and the brave boy, a true descendant of the defenders of Chris- 
tianity, stood with head erect awaiting sentence,” while he made 
the Sign of the Cross. Not even for Nell’s sake would he “re- 
nounce his Faith or sacrifice his soul.” At every pressing danger 
he prays to God for help; he baptizes some sixty negroes who 
are dying of sleeping sickness, and he instructs and baptizes 
three who are in his company, one of whom becomes later the 
means of evangelizing all his tribe. 

In patriotism as in Faith and courage he is “a true Pole,” 
though he had never seen Poland. He gives Polish names to 
his discoveries; on the highest mountain he chisels not his own 
name but, “Poland is not yet lost’; and when, many years later, 
he has made a fortune and married Nell, “they made their resi- 
dence in Poland.” It is not clear whether Nell was a Catholic, 
but we are sure she became also “a true Pole.” 

There are many other finely drawn characters, whites, negroes 
and Arabs, and vivid descriptions of scenes and events that recall 
the Polish trilogy. The translation is well done, and the illustra- 
tion and get up of the book are creditable to the publishers. 

M. K. 

The Five Great Philosophies of Life. By WittiAm De Wirt 
Hype, President of Bowdoin College. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co, 

This volume examines in order what it calls the five great 
philosophical principles of life, viz.: the Epicurean, the Stoic, the 
Platonic, the Aristotelian, and the Christian spirit of Love; it 
gives quotations from the masters of these principles and accom- 
panies them by a commentary and interpretation. Of these prin- 
ciples the author thus speaks in summary: “The Epicurean pur- 
suit of pleasure, genial but ungenerous; the Stoic law of self- 
control, strenuous but forbidding; the Platonic plan of subor- 
dination, sublime but ascetic; the Aristotelian sense of propor- 
tion, practical but uninspiring; and the Christian Spirit of Love, 
broadest and deepest of them all.” The volume is entertainingly 
written, and there is much that is instructive in its comments on 
the four philosophies of the Ancients. In the midst of many 
sane and acute observations on some of the most intimate and 
momentous relations of life, it is a pity that the author should 
display that spirit of antagonism to true Christianity which marks 
the Modernistic school. He frankly advocates those liberalistic 
principles which are playing havoc with the religious convictions 
of Christian men and women outside the Catholic Church. The 
principle which is at the basis of the teaching of this book, viz., 
the anti-dogmatic principle, is in utter and irreconcilable opposi- 
tion to the teaching of Christ and the Apostles. The authority 
of the Creed and of bishops is said to be “founded on their prac- 
tical utility.” “No creed was altogether false at the time of its 
formulation. No creed in Christendom is such as every intelli- 
gent Christian can honestly asent to.” “That such a re- 
former as Jesus ever took the conservative side of any question 
seems at first sight preposterous.” In the Preface the author 
says: “We here consider only the truth and worth of the teach- 
ing (of Christ) ; not who the Teacher is, nor what may happen 
to us hereafter if we obey or disobey. Yet even from this lim- 
ited pointed of view we may get a glimpse, more real and con- 
vincing than any to be gained by the traditional, dogmatic ap- 


proach of the divine and eternal character of both Teacher and 
teaching—we may see that beyond Love truth cannot go.” “Be- 
yond Love truth cannot go”—is it possible to attach an intelligible 
sense to these words? And what kind of glimpse is a “convine- 
ing” glimpse? Is it a glimpse which brings conviction ?—convic- 
tion of what? Can there be a conviction without an assent? 
And what will the assent be given to if not to a dogma? “We 
here consider only the truth and worth of the teaching; not who 
the Teacher is’—but what is the worth of the teaching if the 
Teacher is not God? In that case what authority has it for me 
more than the words of St, Augustine or St. Thomas? Again, 
how can you-consider the truth of the teaching, not who the 
Teacher is, when the Teacher taught that He was God? 
‘ J. J. TooHey, s.7. 


Early Christian Hymns. Series I]. By Dante, JoserH 
DonauHor. Donahoe Publishing Co., Middletown, Conn. 

A Hosting of Heroes. By Exeanor R. Cox. Dublin: 
Sealy, Bryers & Walker; New York: Benziger Bros. 

This second volume of metrical translations from the most 
noted Latin hymnologists of the early and Middle Ages con- 
tains some 150 hymns, many of them appearing in English for 
the first time. The selections from the rich field of medieval 
hymnody are judiciously made, and the renderings are faith- 
ful to the sense and rhythm, and often strikingly felicitous. This 
is especially true of the longer pieces, and when the translator 
adopts the more difficult and intricate metres, in which he 
seems to move more easily. We would instance among many 
others, the translations from St. Augustine, St. Thomas, and. 
Alain de L’Isle, “Day of Judgment” and “Sleep, My Baby, 
Sleep,” as exquisite renderings of exquisite hymns. A short 
account is given of such authors as are known, and an index 
of the Latin titles is added, Judge Donahoe has rendered a 
service to poetry and piety. 

“The Hosting of Heroes’ and Other Poems” is a slight but 
artistically produced booklet of 34 poems in 60 pages. The heroes. 


are Cuchulain, Diarmuid, Angus Og and the Fianna, and with 


them are also hosting some heroines of pagan Ireland. The 
author, who seems enamored of their paganism more than of 
their epic greatness, knows how to construct pretty and harmo- 
nious lines, but adds no new note to the poetic tributes of long 


‘ago. . There are well turned and musical verses on such distant 


subjects as “Moonlight in Athens,’ and Broadway and Madison 
Square, New York, and the Palisades on the Hudson. The dedi- 
cation to Cuchulain and the closing poem, “The Idealist,’ show 
some glint of poetic fire as well as excellence of form. 

M. K. 


A History of England. By C. R. L. FretcHer and Rupyarp: 
Kiptinc. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

A writer in the Nineteenth Century observes with approval 
that “Mr. Fletcher’s new ‘Histories of England,’ written for 
young students on a new plan are aggressively Protestant.” If 
this attractively bound and illustrated volume is one of those 
meant, the assertion is unquestionably true. Few historians, 
however, can be “aggressively Protestant” without being at the 
same time deplorably misleading, and Mr. Fletcher is not one of 
the few. 

Even to “young students on a new plan” it is now rather late 
to represent English Protestantism as the long-cherished desire 
of the mass of the people. For non-Catholic historians’ like 
Gairdiner have shattered that fable. But fifteenth century English- 
men, this book tells us, “hated the Pope”; Blessed Thomas More 
is introduced among those who were finding out “how very much 
the Roman Church differed from the earliest forms of Christi- 
anity’; Henry VIII had good reason to expect a divorce from 
Queen Catherine because “Popes were in the bad habit of doing 
these little jobs to please kings.” Those who died at the stake 
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in Mary’s reign were of course “martyrs,” while the countless 
victims of Elizabeth’s persecution were “murderers,” and Eng- 
lish Protestants went to Ireland not to crush the Church, but 
merely “to keep order.” 

How far Kipling is responsible for the prose in this volume 
does not appear, but at intervals verses, apparently his, sound 
the praises of England’s material prosperity and remarkable suc- 
cess in acquiring territory, the rewards, as both authors would 
imply, of her zeal for Potestantism. Catholic children should 
not, of course, be given this book to read, nor should it be used 
in public*schools. WAS 1D), 


We are pleased to welcome the announcement of a new Cath- 
olic publication which promises to meet requirements that have 
been hitherto scantily supplied. Studies, ‘‘an Irish Quarterly Re- 
view of Letters, Philosophy and Science,” is about to be issued 
by an editorial committee composed of some professors and 
graduates of The National University of Ireland. The Chair- 
man is Rey. T. A. Finlay, S.J., Professor of Political Economy 
in University College, Dublin, and we understand that Father 
Corcoran, the Professor of Pedagogy, is the managing editor. 
Owing to the disabilities hitherto imposed on Irish scholarship, 
it was not till the new University system had been. organized, 
says the Prospectus, that “the results of research and original 
thought could find expression in harmony with the religious and 
national characteristics of our country.” The branches which 
Studies aims to cover are (1) General Modern Literature; (2) 
Celtic, Classical and Oriental subjects and Historical Questions, 
chiefly as affecting religious and social interests; (3) Philosophy, 
Sociology, Education; (4) Sciences, particularly topics common 
to natural science and mental philosophy. The work it aims 
to produce is of a comprehensive and scholarly type, and, it 
hopes, will “appeal to a wider circle of cultured readers than 
strictly specialist journals could be expected to reach.” It will 
be published in March, June, September and December, by M. 
H. Gill & Co., 50 Upper O’Connell street, Dublin. The price for 
America, post free, is 75 cents a number, $3:00 a year. The 
editorial offices are at 35 Lower Leeson street, Dublin. Being 
directed by men of proved ability and literary experience, Studies 
should render notable service to scientific truth and reflect credit 
on Catholic scholarship. 


A small pamphlet dealing with eugenics for boarding schools 
and similar institutions, where the duty regarding this most deli- 
cate subject of education must of necessity devolve upon the ap- 
pointed instructor and confessor, is now published under the 
title, “Wie kann die Anstaltserziehung zur Sittenreinheit heran- 
bilden?” It is a supplement to the “Erziehung zur Keuschheit” 
by Fathers Gatterer and Krus, S.J., which has already been dis- 
cussed in America. It is printed in Innsbruck, by Felizian 
Rauch. “Im Ruhestande” is another booklet of pious suggestions 
and instructions from the press of Pustet, intended mainly for 
those who desire to make precious “the last of life” while resting 
from the labors of the day. 

“When the present King of Spain was a care-free child of six, 
Father Luis Coloma, S.J., the famous Spanish writer, composed 
a fairy tale about a wonderful mouse named Raton Pérez, which 
taught some valuable lessons to a baby king. That was twenty 
years ago. Now there is another little Alfonso, his royal high- 
ness, the most serene lord, Prince of the Asturias, and for his 
amusement and instruction the venerable Jesuit has brought out 
another edition of the story that carried a lesson to the little 


prince’s royal father. 


“Mr, John McLaughlin, a brave young man of the Middle 
West, is the editor and publisher of a new periodical called 
Catholic Youth, the February number of which has reached 


the reviewer’s desk. The venture, according to its pro- 
pectus, “is designed to meet the demand among Catholic 
boys and girls for a magazine which shall contain bright, 
red-blooded stories and general articles of real interest,” 
and aims “to combat the dangerous spirit of the age, the 
subtle materialism which is creeping slowly but surely into 
every relation of American life.’ Mr. McLaughlin hopes 
that the religious articles he publishes children will read, 
not only with profit but even with pleasure, for his con- 
tributors will remember for whom they are writing, Father 
Copus opens the first number with a continued story; real 
boys, too, are the heroes of several other tales, and there 
is a special department headed “Sports.” Though the girls 
are a little neglected in this issue, they are promised more 
space in March. One dollar sent to P. O. Box 660, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., will pay for a year’s subscription to Catholic 
Youth. The magazine deserves to succeed. AMERICA wishes 
it a long life and a happy one. 


Augusta Theodosia Drane, the gifted nun who wrote 
“Christian Schools and Scholars,” left in manuscript several 
“Sacred Dramas” for girls, which the Sisters of St. Dom- 
inic’s Convent, Stone, have now edited and B. Herder is 
publishing. “St. Catherine of Alexandria,” “Scenes from the 
Martyrdom of St. Dorothea” and “A Christmas Mystery,” 
the three plays in the volume, are powerfully written in 
good blank verse, and are so short and so easy to produce 
that the book will be welcomed in many academies and 
parish schools. The price is ninety cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman. By Wilfrid Ward. 
umes. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Net $9.00. 

Back to the World. Translated from the French of Champol’s ‘‘Les Reve- 
nantes” by L. M. Leggatt. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

Cases of Conscience. For English-speaking Countries. Solved by Rey. 
Thomas Slater, S.J. Vol. II. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

Death. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Net $1.00. 

The Unbeliever. A Romance of Lourdes. By a Non-Catholic. 
R. & T. Washbourne. 

The Holy Communion. By John Bernard Dalgarns. Edited by Allan 
Ross. Two Volumes. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

The Holy Mass. Popularly Explained by the Very Rev. Eugene Vandeur, 
D.D., O.S.B. Translated from the French by the Rev. Vincent Gil- 
bertson, O.S.B. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

Fresh Flowers. For Our Heavenly Crown. By the Very Rev. André Pré- 
vot, D.D., S.C.J. Translated by M. D. Stenson. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 

The Credibility of the Gospel. By Monseigneur Pierre Batiffol. Trans- 
lated by Rev. G. C. H. Pollen, S.J. New_York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Little Gray Songs from St, Joseph’s. By Grace Fallow. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Net $1.00. ; 2% 2 

Crown Hymnal. Containing English and Latin Hymns, Masses, Litanies; 
Funeral, Holy Week and Vesper Services; Morning and Evening Pray- 
ers, and Ordinary of the Mass with Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. 
L. J. Kavanagh and James J. McLaughlin. New York: Ginn & Co. Net 
75 cents. 

Complete Catechism of Christian Doctrine. By Roderick A. McEachen. 
Published by Ecclesiastical Authority. Wheeling, W. Va.: Catholic Sup- 
ply House. 

Catholic Directory of India. Madras: 
Supply Society. Net 1s. 8d. 


French Publications: 


Two Vol- 


London: 


1912. Published by the Catholic 


La Théologie de Saint Paul. Par F. Prat, S.J. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne 
& 


GomuNets i tr9:005 : ; 
L’Eternité des Peines de l’Enfer dans Saint Augustin. 
Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. Net 5 fr. 


Par Achille Lehaut- 


German Publication: 


Gedanken fiir den Feierabend des Lebens. Von Max 


hestande. 
Ee: New York: Frederick Pustet & Co. 


Steigenberger. 


EDUCATION 


Our readers will recall the sharp criticisms published here in 
the East following the report of a recent incident at the State 
Normal School in Trenton, N. J. A visiting committee of tke 
New Jersey State Board of Education found that the future 
teachers receiving training in that institution were deficient in 
spelling and singularly unacquainted with other fundamentals. 
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As a result a demand went up from parents all over the State 
for more instruction in the rudiments, a closer adherence to the 
“Three R” curriculum, and less attention to the “fads of the 
schoolrooms.” The agitation threatens sweeping changes in the 
school policy of New Jersey. According to those best informed, 
an entire reorganization of the school system of the State is not 
unlikely, There is already in evidence a determined purpose to 
reduce the curriculum in the grammar schools to an exhaustive 
study of the elementals—arithmetic, grammar, spelling, reading, 
writing, familiar composition, geography, etc., and to turn the 
high schools into technical schools, where the pupils can be made 
proficient in the specialties in which they hope to make their liv- 
ing. 

One must express the hope that the threatened reform may not 
in its outgrowth prove quite as hurtful to educational work in its 
unreasoning trend towards another extreme. To turn the whole 
strength of the State system in advanced grades of school work 
to utilitarian efficiency would be a lamentable change. And yet 
one can readily understand the impulse which moves the pro- 
ponents of this policy. The existing domination of secondary 
schools by the college has become in many sections of this coun- 
try almost an unmitigated curse, unknown in its American form 
in any other country in the world. The proper cure of the evils 
patent to all in our present methods is to. give freer scope to 
secondary teachers. They it is who should have the right to say 
what children are best fitted to go on, and they should determine 
whether young people completing secondary grades are fit to 
enter college or not, 

* * * 

But one may give unqualified assent to suggestions in favor of 
radical’ change in the elementary schools. Justification is found 
in the confession made by no less an authority than City Super- 
intendent Maxwell, of New York, who supplies evidence in his 
annual report that “the public schools, judged from the products, 
which should be among the best turned out, are deficient in Eng- 
lish and in elementary arithmetic.” Those pupils who have com- 
pleted the elementary school course and also that in the high 
schools reveal these defects to such an extent when they seek 
admission to training schools that Dr. Maxwell has deemed it 
advisable to prescribe special tests. Those who drop out before 
completing it and who go into business are criticised for their 
very obvious shortcomings by the business men who employ them. 

The declaration recently made by a member of the New York 
Board of Examiners regarding the acceptance of such as seek 
normal training for future elementary school work should be 
generally adopted: ; 

“It is an unfortunate thing that so many persons strikingly de- 
ficient in oral English should be allowed to pass through the pre- 
paratory schools and the colleges. Strenuous efforts should be 
made in such institutions to prepare those students to speak Eng- 
lish properly who intend to become teachers, Many candidates 
fail to read simple passages in English with proper emphasis, in- 
flection, phrasing, and expression; they fail to give to ordinary 
words found in such passages reasonably correct meanings; they 
mispronounce a considerable percentage of a list of fifteen or 
twenty ordinary words selected at random; they fail lamentably 
to give correct accent for certain frequent sounds of the English 
language, like the sounds of th, ng; they are unable to compose 
orally in good simple language a brief story of their own choos- 
ing. The Board of Examiners should, as far as possible, con- 
tinue to raise the standard of the oral English examination. 
Pupils imitate their teachers, and in these days of slovenly Eng- 
lish speech teachers who use good models of English, particularly 
in speech, should be chosen, and those failing in this respect 
should be cast out.” 

The discussion following the incident at Trenton has spread 
beyond the limits of New Jersey, and new interest has been 


given to the question much in evidence during the past decade: 
“What ails the schools?” Here in New York City Superintendent 
Maxwell bluntly answers: Nothing ails them; all that they need 
is a “period of repose from the various and disturbing invasions 
of external criticism.” To this Mr. Metcalfe, writing in the New 
York Globe, replies: “Even if our school system were on the 
whole as good as any in the world, it should welcome honest and 
friendly criticism from every source, because it is more and more 
vital for the health and well-being of the rising generation, and 
therefore for the future of the nation. Jt has rarely had honest 
criticism, because those who know it are in the system.” That. 
all the friends of the public school system are not of Dr. Max- 
well’s mind need not be dwelt upon. Dr. G. Stanley Hall, presi- 
dent of Clark University, of Worcester, Mass., a well-known 
friend and defender of the State common schools, lectured only 
two weeks ago, in the University Extension series, in Wither- 
spoon Hall, Philadelphia, on “Some Grave Mistakes in the Edu- 
cational System,” and as he progressed he found a great many 
of these mistakes. Dr. Hall’s utterances are not always such as 
Catholics may applaud, but it is gratifying to find him on this 
occasion enunciating educational sentiments thoroughly in ac- 
cord with Catholic thought, 
* * * 

Among the mistakes he enumerated was co-education, the secu- 
lar or non-religious school, the heart-breaking examinations and 
the lack of vocational schools, to say nothing of the constant 
efforts that are being made to do for school children the things 
which he. declared the State had no business to do, such as 
medical attention, free school lunches, free rides to school, etc. 
“Co-education,” he said, “is not the ideal system, although it 
may be necessary here for some time, owing to its economy. We — 
need not be revolutionary, but the sexes differ in interests, plays, 
games, ambitions, methods, so that where segregation is prac- 
ticable it should prevail.” Dr. Hall, it should be remembered, is 
himself head of a co-educational school. 

4 * ok 

“Are we not going too far in paternalism,” continued Dr. Hall, 
“with our free text-books, free transportation, sometimes free 
lunches, baths, medical inspection and_ prescriptions, visiting 
nurses, and occasionally clothing? One Socialist proposes that 
the State should pay parents who have children old enough to_ 
earn money for sending them to school, and in one legislature it 
was proposed te appropriate $17,000,000 to complete the education 
of every boy and girl.” We presume that Clark’s president has 
not heard of the proposition offered in the Constitutional Con- 
vention now: sitting in Columbus, Ohio, otherwise he might have 
capped his reference to paternalism with an excellent illustration. 
As the Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati tells us, a delegate to 
that body has presented the following resolution: “The text- 
books in public schools and in schools of all other denominations 
of the State of Ohio, shall be uniform in all of their respective 
grades, and shall be made and published directly by the State of 
Ohio, and shall be furnished at cost to the school children, and 
free of charge on application to such as are unable to pay for 
them in the manner described by the General Assembly.” Cer- 
tainly Dr. Hart, editor of the Telegraph, does well to warn Cath- 
olics and all other citizens interested in the welfare of the church 
schools against this proposal, “subversive of one of the dearest 
natural rights of parents, the right to educate their own children 
as their conscience dictates.” | 

* * « 

But the most comforting feature to us Catholics in Dr.. Hall’s 
list of “grave mistakes” is his unqualified admission of our con- 
tentions in regard to religion in the school curriculum. “I think,” 
he says, “our Cathofic friends are right that religion is an essen- 
tial element in the education of the young, and there are plenty 
of methods by which it can be given even under our system.” 
One may express a curiosity to learn just what has converted 
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the president of Clark University; there was a time, not so long 
since, when his conviction in the matter seemed decidedly averse 
to religion in schools, He gives no direct explanations; is there 
one in the word he adds to his expression of regret that the 
school system here is on the secular or non-religious basis? 
“There was,” he says, “a great outbreak of immorality in France 
when they began to turn religion away from the schools, and now 
they are trying to find tales of virtue to take its place. It was a 
disaster, and leads children to be less moral.” 


MEI ORE, 


ECONOMICS 


The transportation of wheat by the three Canadian rail- 
ways, the Canadian Pacific, the Canadian Northern and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, has been greater this season than ever 
before. Still, there has been a serious congestion of traffic. 
Elevators through the West have been filled beyond the 
capacity of the railways to carry the grain away, and the 
growers have piled up their wheat beside the tracks or left 
it unthrashed in the fields. The consequence is, they say, 
that from twenty to forty million bushels is in danger of 
spoiling, and growers have been known to fight for the pos- 
session of the cars coming to be loaded. They blame the 
railways: these resent the blame very earnestly. The rail- 
way Officials point out that the lateness of the harvest 
shortened by a month the period of comparatively easy 
transportation that precedes the opening of winter and the 
closing of the lakes, Moreover, the winter has been severe 
and transportation more difficult than usual. They add 
that the growers are unreasonable in expecting them to 
move the crop within three or four months, and still more 
unreasonable in looking to them to supply adequate storage 
for it until it can be dispatched. They say, what we have 
already remarked, that the growers are following “get rich 
quick” methods injurious to the country. They use more 
land than they can manage economically, with the one idea 
tO get as much out of it as they can, careless of how they 
impoverish it. To provide barns for their crops is there- 
fore either beyond their power or is looked upon as a dimin- 
ishing of their profits; and so they rely upon the railways 
to do for them what they should do for themselves. All 
this tends to show that many have no idea of occupying 
the land permanently. 

This state of affairs is troubling the Borden Cabinet. The 
growers are urging that had reciprocity been accepted they 
would not be in their present condition, and the Liberals, 
ef course, take up the cry. Mr. Borden has asked the 
United States Government to facilitate for a time transport 
through its territory; but, naturally, it is not eager to com- 
ply. The growers request the free admission of American 
cattle to fatten on what grain is unmarketable, as they have 
not enough of their own to consume it. 

One must say, despite complaints, that the Canadian rail- 
ways are keeping up remarkably with the wonderful de- 
velopment of the West. The Canadian Pacific is constantly 
extending its branches, and it is double-tracking in a way 
unheard of in the United States. Its main line from Van- 
couver to Montreal is a little less than three thousand miles, 
yet its mileage within the Dominion is over ten thousand. 
The Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific will 
both be open from ocean to ocean in two years, and the 
simultaneous opening of the Panama Canal will give three 
exits for grain on the Pacific Coast, namely, the terminuses 
of the three roads, Vancouver, Port Mann and Prince Ru- 
pert. Besides these there will be in all probability a summer 
port on Hudson Bay, with a railway tapping the northern 


part of the wheat growing area. 


Such being the case, it seems that the grain growers have 
little reason to complain of the railways so far as mere 
transportation is concerned, There is, however, another 
cause of bitterness, the rates charged. For years British 
Columbia has -been groaning under the burden of freight 
charges that make trade with the other Provinces in such 
comparatively low-priced articles as lumber and coal, among 
its chief exports, almost impossible. The Prairie Provinces. 
point to similar discrimination against them. There is some- 
thing to be said on the side of the railways. To haul a 
heavy train of lumber or coal across the mountains is a 
serious matter, and so long as trade is extremely limited 
rates must always be relatively high. Still there is always 
for a railway company the temptation to make their rates, 
as the president of a famous western road in this country 
used to say, “all the traffic will bear.” But an intelligent 
and conservative Railway Commission, having the con- 
fidence of the people at large, may be trusted to do much to 
remedy this grievance, and time will do the rest. 

Some look enviously at the large profits of the Canadian 
roads, imagining that these are so much money: taken out 
of the pockets of the people. It must be remarked, how- 
ever, that without these profits there would be little rail- 
way building, and, consequently, little development of the 
country. Moreover, it may be said safely that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, with its wonderful system of lake, river, 
coast and ocean steamers, stretching from Liverpool to 
Hong Kong,:and from Seattle to Skagway, so vast that one 
might travel for months without ever leaving the company’s 
lines, has had a great effect in making Canada known to the 
world. The Great Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific 
are following its example, and the three, by making markets 
and building up the country, are indirectly enriching every 
Canadian. H. W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The concursus to fill the. vacancy in the irremovable. 
rectorship of St. Mary’s, Rondout, New York, caused by 
the death of the late Right Rev. Mgr. R. L. Burtsell, D.D., 
will be held at 10 o’clock a. m., March 14, at Cathedral Col- 
lege, 462 Madison Avenue, New York. 


The Secretary of the First Convention of Polish Priests 
of America sends ts the following interesting details of 
that great meeting. They are more explicit than those al- 
ready published and may correct some misunderstandings = 

“The Polish Conference at the Cadillac, in Detroit, was a 
conference entirely of Polish Priests, who had assembled 
there with the encouragement of the Bishop of Detroit to 
discuss some very pressing questions affecting the Polish 
Catholic people in this country. There were nearly 400 
priests present. A cablegram containing the blessing of the 
Holy Father was read. Bishop Kelly, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Detroit, greeted the convention in the name of Bishop 
Foley, who on account of illness was unable to attend. 
Bishop Rhode, Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, the only Bishop 
of Polish extraction in the United States, presided at the 
convention, which lasted for two days. Archbishop Weber, 
formerly Archbishop of Lemberg, Austrian Poland, and at 
present Master of Novices at St. Jerome’s College and No- 
vitiate, Berlin, Canada, was present. As there are about 
800 Polish priests in the United States, the convention, num- 
bering about one-half that number, was truly a representa- 
tive one; practically all the others have since sent in their 
most complete agreement with everything that was deter- 
mined upon at the convention. Therefore, the voice of the 
convention has become unanimous among the Polish priests. 
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“These are some of the points determined upon: 

“ist. To support the Home for Polish Immigrants in 
New York, by taking up an annual collection in all the 
Polish Churches, 

“2d. In view of the peculiar position of the Polish Cath- 
olics in the United States, to supplicate the Holy See to 
appoint more bishops of Polish nationality, either as Aux- 
iliaries or placed in charge of American dioceses. 

“3d. To encourage all Polish* National Associations as 
long as they do not act contrary to the teachings and discip- 
dine of the Gatholic Church. 

“4th. To maintain, improve and increase the number of 
the Polish parochial schools; also to keep them entirely in 
ecclesiastical hands. : 

“5th. To petition the bishops of the United States to 
condemn certain Polish papers, as destructive of the faith 
and morals of the Polish people. 

“6th. To encourage the Polish Catholic press and start a 
monthly in the Polish language exclusively for the Polish 
priests, 

“wth. To organize an Association of Polish priests, to 
include all the Polish priests of the United States. 

“sth. To deprecate the formation and tendency of the 
American Federation of Polish Catholic Laymen, as inim- 
ical to the spirit of the Catholic Church. The chief aim 
of this Federation is ‘to form a Polish Church within the 
Catholic Church of America,’ endeavoring to force the Holy 
See to create distinct Polish dioceses and place them in 
charge of Polish bishops. 

“The Pastoral Letter of the bishops of the Milwaukee 
Province was the direct result of the work of this conven- 
ition, and not a, condemnation of it.” 


As a corollary to our Correspondence in a previous issue 
under the heading “Why Christianity Halts in Japan,” the 
following item from the New York Times of February 25 
will be of interest. It is a circular from Mr. Tokonami, 
Japanese Vice-Minister of the Interior: 

“In order to bring about an affiliation of the three reli- 
gions [Shintoism, Buddhism and Christianity] it is neces- 
sary to connect religion with the State more closely, so as 
to give it (religion) added dignity, and thus impress upon 
the public the necessity of attaching greater importance to 
religious matters. The culture of national ethics can be per- 
fected by education combined with the religion. At present 
moral doctrines are inculcated by education alone, but it is 
impossible to inculcate firmly fair and upright ideas in the 
minds of the nation unless the people are brought into touch 
with the fundamental conception known as God, Buddha, 
or Heaven, as taught in the religions. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that education-and religion should go hand in hand to 
build up the basis of the National ethics, and it is therefore 
desirable that a scheme should be devised to bring education 
and religion into closer relations to enable them to promote 
the national welfare. 

“All religions: agree in their fundamental principles, but 
the present-day conceptions of morals differ according to 
the time and place, and according to the different points of 
view. It is ever evolving. It may, therefore, be necessary 
for Shinto and Buddhism to carry their steps toward West- 
ern countries. 

“Christianity ought also to step out of the narrow circle 
within which it is confined and endeavor to adapt itself to 
the national sentiments and customs and to conform to the 
national policy, in order to insure greater achievements. 
Japan has adopted a progressive policy in politics and 
economics in order to share in the blessings of Western 


civilization. It is desirable to bring Western thought and 
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faith into harmonious relationship with Japanese thought. 
and faith in the spiritual world.” 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Cornelius Gillespie, S.J., for seven years president 
of St. Joseph’s College, and rector of the Church of the Gesu, 
Philadelphia, died, February 28, at St. Agnes’ Hospital, Balti- 
more, after an illness extending over three years. Father Gil- 
lespie was born in County Donegal, Ireland, September 12, 1851, 
and entered the Jesuit Novitiate ‘at Frederick, Maryland, in 1873. 
He was for a time vice-president of Georgetown University and 
at intervals a member of the Jesuit mission band in the Eastern 
States, but the work of his career as a priest was largely con- 
nected with two important charges, the presidency of Gonzaga 
College and rectorship of St. Aloysius’ Church, Washington, 
D. C., followed by the presidency of St. Joseph’s College, and the 
rectorship of the Gest, Philadelphia. It was Father Gillespie's 
distinction to have helped largely in directing the currents of - 
Catholic life during two successive decades in such important 
centres as Washington and Philadelphia. A plain, blunt, straight- 
forward man, his geniality and cordiality made friends of nearly 
all he met, and the friends he once made the same he kept always. 
He was a good business man, as the financial improvement of 
the colleges and churches he ruled over testifies. But above all 
he was a strong spiritual force in the community, encouraging 
the weak and guiding the strong, telling the rich how they might 
make friends of the mammon of iniquity by the right use of their 
wealth, and mindful ever of the poor, who never found a better 
friend in need than their kind-hearted and generous pastor. 
Those who have known Father Gillespie will remember him as 
father and friend. ; 


Brother Justin (Stephen McMahon), at one time president of 
Manhattan College, who had served also as head of the Christian 
Brothers and as president of other Catholic colleges in this coun- 
try and Europe, died at the Catholic Protectory, near Philadel- 
phia, on February 28, The important positions he held among 
the Christian Brothers and the great work he directed and ac- 
complished in the field of Catholic education during half a cen- 
tury made his name familiar throughout the United States. 
Death followed a stroke of paralysis, the second with which 
Brother Justin was stricken since last June. Stephen McMahon 
was born in County Mayo, Ireland, January 20, 1834. He en- 
tered the Novitiate of the Christian Brothers at Montreal, Can- 
ada, when he was nineteen years old, teaching after his admission 
to the order in Washington, D. C., Baltimore and Quebec. In 
1859 he was appointed director of the Christian Brothers’ Acad- 
emy, at Utica, N. Y., and went from there, in 1866, fo resume 
teaching in Baltimore. Two years later Brother Justin was dele- 
gated to open the new province of San Francisco, and at the 
same time was selected as president of St. Mary’s College, in that 
city. After eleven years he was called to New York and placed 
in charge of the Eastern province of the Congregation. He be- 
came president of Manhattan College in 1883. Eight years later 
Brother Justin was sent to London, and while abroad founded 
the De La Salle Training College in Waterford, Ireland. Soon 
afterward he returned to New York City, but in 1898 he was 
ordered to Toulouse, France, and three years later took charge 
of the training school in Manchester, England. In 1902 Brother 
Justin returned again to the United States, and until last June 
was president of the Christian Brothers’ College in St. Louis, 
Mo. Brother Justin’s interests were not restricted to educational 
matters; he joined in every movement to promote the progress 
of the Church at’home and abroad, was a warm advocate of the 
Catholic press, and from the beginning a staunch friend of our 
Weekly Review, AMERICA, 
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St. Joseph’s Convent of Mercy in St. Louis 
5% Serial Notes 


(Sisters of Mercy. A Corporation.) 
Total Issue, $300,000 Denomination of Notes, $500 
Valuation of Property, $700,000 


HESE notes are the obligation of St. Joseph’s Con- 
vent of Mercy and are secured by a First Mortgage 
on the following six properties, appraised by. this 

company at over $700,000, including the magnificent new 

St. John’s Hospital in St. Louis, this one building alone 

costing Over $380,000 to erect. Absolutely fireproof and one 

of the most modern of its kind in the United States. 
The six properties covered by the mortgage are: 
FIRST: A magnificent tract of ground, fronting 314 

feet 10 inches on Euclid avenue by a depth of 432 feet 7 

inches on Parkview place and 396 feet on Audubon ave- 

nue, one-half block east of Forest Park. Erected thereon 
is the magnificent new St. John’s Hospital. 
SECOND: The southeast corner of Twenty-third and 

Locust streets, lot 106 feet by 155 feet, together with the 

three-story brick building known as the St. John’s Hospital. 


THIRD: The southeast corner of Twenty-second and 
Morgan streets. Lot fronting 168 feet on Morgan street 
by a depth of 144 feet 7% inches on Twenty-second street, 
together with the three-story brick building, now used as 
the Girls’ Industrial School. 

FOURTH: A strip of ground fronting 451 feet 3 
inches on the north line of Cook avenue by a depth of 147 
feet 6 inches on Newstead avenue. 


FIFTH: Eighty-one acres fronting on the Laclede 
Station Road and Edgar Road in St. Louis County, near 
Webster Groves. 

SIXTH: A tract of land fronting 320 feet on Nichols 
street and bounded by Main and Concord streets, in the city 
of Springfield, Missouri, together with St. John’s Hospital 
thereon, erected at a cost of Forty Thousand Dollars, ex- 
clusive of ground. 

All of these notes are payable as follows: 

Twenty notes or $10,000 annually for two years; 30 
notes or $15,000 annually for the next five years, and the 
remaining 410 notes on May 1, 1921. 

All maturities prior to May 1, 1920, being sold, we 
offer one or more of an aggregate of 350 notes of $500 each, 
maturing May 1, 1920, and May 1, 1921. Interest payable 
May and November 1 of each year, 
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(A Corporation of Denver, Colorado.) 
Total Issue, $70,000 Denomination, $500 


Valuation of Property, $135,000 
HESE notes are the obligation of The Loretto Liter- 
; ary and Benevolent Institution of Colorado, and are 
secured by a First Mortgage on the following de- 
scribed real estate, located in the city of Denver, Colorado: 
Lot at the southeast corner of Pennsylvania 
street and Fourteenth avenue, fronting 200 feet on 
Pennsylvania street and 125 feet on Fourteenth 
avenue. Onaconservative basis this lotis valued at $ 25,000 
The improvements consist of a magnificent new 
and modern  four-story-and-basement building, 
known as St. Mary’s Academy, It is of brick, 
stone and steel construction, absolutely fireproof. 
The building has just been completed and repre- 
sents the highest and most approved type of con- 


struction, Its cost, exclusive of equipment, was... 110,000 
eR Otal: Walliatiom.cm aeie eke cetacean $135,000 
Maximum amount of mortgage.......... 70,000 
Equity over and above mortgage......... $ 65,000 


The corner is a most favorable location, being situated 
within two blocks of the State Capitol and also within two 
blocks of the magnificent new Catholic Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception, just being completed. In the im- 
mediate vicinity are a number of other semi-public build- 
ings of handsome design. The location is ideal for the 
purpose of this institution, an academy for the education 
of girls and young ladies. 

These notes are payable: 

Ten notes or $5,000 each year for eight years and the 
remainder or $30,000 on October 15, 1921. All maturities 
prior to 1917 having been sold, we offer one or more of an 
aggregate of 90 notes of $500 each, maturing October 15 
of the years 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 or 1921. 

Interest coupons payable April and October 15 of each 
year. 
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ment of principal and interest is GUARAN- 
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@ The Mercantile Trust Company requires that insurance of a certain amount and character be kept in force. In the event 
of loss the insurance is payable to the Mercantile Trust Company for the benefit of the note-holders. These notes being 
serial, a certain number are paid each year, but the security for the unmatured notes remains the same as for the original 
loan, until the last note is paid. ; , m E 

@ The genuineness of these notes is certified on each by the Mercantile Trust Company, thus preventing forgery or overissue. 
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WITH GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION 


YOU CAN GET 


Stained Glass Effects 
On Ordinary Windows 


Suitable for Residence 
Churches and Schools 


Special Ecclesiastical Designs 


Write To-day for Booklet 6 


Address WM. B. QUAILE, 752 Broadway, New York 


OF EVERY 


PRINTING 


DESCRIPTION 
Churches and Schools 


Periodicai Publications 
Catalogues Programs 
Stationery Etc., etc 


THE MEANY PRINTING CO 


6th Avenue, Cor. llth St... NEW YORK 
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; f SACCHARIN AND 
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> 

Get Your Money’s Worth | 


BROKAW BROTHERS 


ASTOR PLACE AND FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


In addition to our usual liberal provision of clergymen’s Spring 
and Summer Clothing, embracing all the standard cloths in black 
cheviot, serge, fine soft-finished worsted, nun’s cloth and tricot, 
we are showing a splendid variety of dark gray mixtures and 


black self-striped materials for practical wear. 


Skeleton Sack Coats with round collars buttoning 
close to neck; also with regular rolling lapels. Mail 


orders promptly and carefully filled. 


Samples and self-measurement blanks sent upon request. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS 


Especially adapted for use in Colleges and 
Schools 


A SHOPPING GUIDE 
TO 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS 


This store has a department or- 
ganized for the purpose of supplying Purveyors to U.S. Gov't 
the convent, academy, orphan asy- 
lum or school, hospital, etc., with 
serges, merinos, draps d’été, linens, 5 
etc., and clothing worn by children. HIGGINS 
The contract department, as it is PAUID PASTE. rn mae 
called, also advises and estimates VEGETABLE GLUE, ETC. 
on carpets, furniture, shades, etc. 
A representative familiar with the 
requirements of religious commun- 
ities will call, as soon as request 
is sent to Contract Department. 


APRAUAM srpaus 


420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Send for our Circular as to how we will save 
you 50 per cent. on supplies 


SNELLING & SON .,225,24th,Strest y. 


DRAWING \INKS 

ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 


Are the Finest and Best 
Inks and Adhesives 
For School, Home and Business Use 


Emancipate yourselves from 
the use of corrosive and_ill- 
smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Hiccins’ Inxs 
aND ADHESIVES. They will be 
a revelation to you, they are 
so sweet, clean, well put up 
and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 


SRS ST 
For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” | s 
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59 East 83d Street, New York City 


SURBRUG’S 
ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four hundred pipe fulis—lt 
costs $2.00 per pound—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 


If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less than four cents—five 
hours of pleasure for four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
New York 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


Georgetown University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Directory fer Oatalogues or Information 


The College (Pero ide tah Mat phar 
The Registrar, 37th & O Sts., N. W. 


The School of Medicine 


The Dean, 920H St.N. W./ FOT y CROSS 


The Training School for Nurses | 
Georgetown University cae 


The School of Dentistry 
The Dean, 920 H St., N, W. 


The School of Law | 
The Dean, 506 E. St., N. W. 


The Astronomical Observatory | 
| The Director, Georgetown University 


Rey. A. J. Donlon, S.J., President 


LMT Bes NE Pe eS 


College of St. Catherine, *t,? 
A Catholic College for Girls, 


Accredited by the Minnesota State Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction and by several prominent 
Universities. 

Seventy Acre Campus. Fireproof Buildings. 


COMPLETE COURSES IN THESE DEPARTMENTS. 
Tue Correciate, leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. THE AcapEmIc or COLLEGE PREPAR- 
aToRY. Music anpd PAINTING in their various 
branches. Domestic Art, Hovusrnoip SCIENCE 
and Cooxinc. Year Book Forwarded on Applica. 
tion, Address: THE SECRETARY. 


Academy of St. Joseph 


In-the-Pines 


BRENTWOOD, N. Y, coves 
A Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
Affiliated with the State University 
PROSPECTUS EXPLAINS THE TERMS, ETC. 
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; For Catalogue, send to 
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Convent of the Holy Child ; 


SHARON HILL, DELAWARE COUNTY, PA 


inutes from Philadelphia 


CADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Highest poalish Course. French, Draw- 

ing, Music by Certified Teachers. Tepara- 

tion for forei travel. As the numbers are 

limited, Special care can be given to the for. 
mation of character and training of each child. 
Address Mother Superior 


09099 O90 ere G 10 +See @ee@enge. 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMER 

situated in the romantic Valley of the 

Wissahickon. _ Degrees conferred, 
Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and Ele 
mentary Departments. Very special advantages 
in Music and Art. The piano student possesses 
superior opportunities in the use of the Virgwl 
Clavier Method pursued throughout the ceurse. 


io i i ipped, and every 
The Art Studio is adeuisebly, eauippes oo bote 


attention is given to the ‘ 
in theory and practice. Gymnasium Wiggs 
equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis, basket ball. 


fencing, etc. 


UPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORCESTER 
MASS. 


COLLEGE 


Cendueted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


| Largest Catholic College in America 


Extensive grounds and exceedingly 
healthy location. New buildings, large 
gymnasium, indoor running track, hot and 
cold baths, modern conveniences. Easily 
reached on main line from Albany or New 
York to Boston via Springfield. Board, 
tuition, washing and mending, use of 
gymnasium, library and reading room, 
physical instruction and medical attend- 
ance, $260 a year. Furnished room and 
attendance extra. Send for catalogue to 

PREFECT OF STUDIES. 


Seton fiall College 


FOUNDED 1856 
South Orange, New Jersey 


COLLEGE AND, 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Bayley Hall for Students 
of Grammar Course 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRE!8 
Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres. 
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Georgetown 


Visitation Convent 
A boarding and day School for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls 

Delightfully Situated on Georgetown Heights 


WASHINGTON, BD. C. 


founded in 1799 Address Sister Directress 


DRAKES 


BOOKKEEPING, SHORTHAND, 
TYPEWRITING. 
154 Nassau Street, New York 

Tribune Building Near Brooklyn Bridg 

EARLY NIGHT SCHOOL—Instruction gives 
ANY 2 hours, from 5 p.m. to 9 p. m. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION ONLY. 

Positions guaranteed. Call, write for catalogue 


5 Cents per Copy - - - 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 


THE ONLY TRUE AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL,’ S.J. 
PAMPHLET, 24 PAGES 


59 East 83rd Street, 


$2.50 per Hundred 


New York 


HELEN AUGUSTA HAYIS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


64 East 34th St., New York City 


Private Summer Tour to Europe 


ICARLTON ACADEMY 


Summit, New Jersey 


A Select Catholic School that has 
adopted Harvard’s new plan of present- 
ing each boy’s record in four years’ 
study to better judge of his fitness for 
college work. 

Charles H. Schultz, A.M., Headmaster. 


St. Marys Qoikege § Academy 
7. MONROE, MICHIGAN 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


(CONDUCTED by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart. Been. 
tifully located between Detroit and Toledo. A high standard 
maintained for sixty-five years in Culture, Education and Discipline. 
Courses inelude Collegiate, Academic and Preparatory. Spessn) 
attention given to Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science 
University affiliation. Separate department for little girls. 


For illustrated prospectus apply to Mother Superies 


IMMACULATA 
SEMINARY 


Mount Marian, Washington, D.C. 
Select School for Girls. Situated in the Suburbs 
Classical, Literary and Special Courses. 
Two-Year Course for High School Graduates. 
Music and Art. Abundant outdoor exercise. 
Sightseeing with experienced Chaperons, 


For Year Book address, Sister Secretary 


ST. MARY citi: WOODS 


wae COLLEGE 


For Young Women. 71st Year 
4 Years. Degrees, B.A., B.S., Ph.B. 


Academic — College Preparatory—and@ 
Grammar _ Departments, Elective 
Courses. Conservatory of Musie, Ve- 

cal and Instrumental. Art Studies, 
Natatorium, Gymnasium, Bowling, 
etc. Out-of-Door Sports, Horse. 
back Riding, Boating, Archery, 
Tennis. . For Bulletins, Ad- 
dress, Sister Secretary, Box 
70. St. Mary-of-the-Woeda, 
Vigo County, Indiana. 
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Every church and parochial school 
needs a projection lantern for educa- 
tion and amusement. You may use 
post cards and pictures as well as 
slides. Send for catalog No. 5, giving 
full information. 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO. 


15 Tremont Place 1 Madison Avenue 


Boston, Mass. New York 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


{ College of Mount Saint Vincent 
: ae On Hudson 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 


Location Unsurpassed for Convenience, Healthfulnmess and Beauty 
One-half Hour from Grand Central Station 


PROFESSORS OF DISTINCTION ...... - EQUIPMENT OF THE BEST 


For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the 
59 East 83d Street New York City 


SANITARY FLOOR BROOM 


EXTRA LONG ELASTIC STOCK 
Drawn with Rust Proof Wire Preress\y Hair Broom 


COLLEGE—Four years’ course leading to the Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY~—Required for entrance two years of college work 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


Knots will not come out. \ 

Backs Bolted on with Rust s - 

Proof Bolts. ‘wail i = i iy 

Prices—Per Doz. Net AAMAS SS 
sinch 16 inch 18 inch Hi Li ili i WH AN \ 

$14.00 $16.00 $18.00 

Guaranteed for use with Oil or Sweeping Compounds 


f J KELLY See 104 Chambers St. 
one IN BRUSHES NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
THE “ARROW CAN” 
aa: Trade-Mark Registered U.S. Patent Office 
sa 9 For ASHES and GARBAGE 
Made in Six Sizes 
Has no rivets to pull out, 
; linked hoops to pull off, or 
ft! thin bottom to rust out. 
iH Reinforced—Galvanized 
i For full particulars and prices write to 


, it The Arrow Can Co. 


35 Warren St., New York 
PRESSED METAL SPECIALTIES 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


ACADEMY MOUNT SAINT VINCENT ON HUDSON 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
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FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
One Hundred Best Catholic Books 


CATHOLIC MIND No. 8 
A useful little pamphlet for classes in English literature 
5 cts. each. $4.00 per hundred F 
ay 59 EAST 83d STREET ) ADVERTISE HERE 
THE AM ERICA PRES NEW YORK CITY For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
: AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
59 East 83d Street, New York City 


NOW READY 
TRACTS FOR THE TIMES 


IMPORTANT PAPERS ON 


SOCIALISM 


Various articles on Socialism, which from time to time since 1903 have appeared in The Catholic 
Mind, are now being reprinted and published in one volume. The compilation will be of special service 
to those who are interested in the great issue of the day. Those who are engaged in the instruction 
of others will find the volume extremely valuable. 


CONTENTS 
CATHOLICS IN THE SocrAL MOVEMENT. ; 

Right Rev. Mgr. H. Parkinson, D.D 
SocrALISM AND CHRISTIANITY..Rev. Dr. John F. Hogan 
Tue SocraList MOVEMENT IN Sea oe 
F estions Actuelles Par onnor. 
oes ro Mare ‘ Tur Morality or ENGLISH SOCIALISM....J. J. Welch 


SOGTAUISM. cle cleistete © eierscicloies lolcioir 21 . S. Devas, M.A. 
Pian Worps ON SOCIALISM....... C. S. Devas, M.A SomE Ways AND MEANS oF SociAL STupy. 
Leslie A. St. L. Toke 


280 Pages—Price 50 Cents—Postage 10 Cents Extra 
THE AMERICA PRESS * nei York 


lease write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 


CoNDITION OF LABOR. 

(Encyclical “Rerum Novarum” of Leo XIII. 
Tue GENESIS OF SOCIALISM..Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J. 
CHRISTIAN LABOR UNIONS IN GERMANY. 
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Start The Day Right, 
Feel Keen, Spirited—FIT 


BATHE WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


It gives your skin an_ exhilarating 
tingle—makes every pore respond. 


It revives circulation — invigorates— 


CLEANSES. 
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A LENTEN FOOD 


As nourishing and sustaining as meat—as delicious as the finest 
fish served on the New England Coast. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


10c. and 15c. Sizes (except in Far West) 
is real fresh Codfish—not dried oversalted, fibrous—b é 
; fe ‘ ‘ ut large, 
plump, tender flakes—absolutely without bones, skin ora particle 
of waste. With this new form of Codfish you can make at a 
moment's notice delicious : 


Codfish Balls, Creamed Fish, Fish Hash, 
Fish Chowder, etc. 


that will be received with delight by every member of the family 
Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes is real fresh fish—the finest 
from the Maine fisheries—cooked as soon as it comes from the 
ocean and packed immediately in sanitary, parchment-—lined 
containers that perfectly preserve the fresh. deep-sea flavor in- 
goinitely in any climate, : : 
You will find ita most convenient and ec ical fi . 
Lenten Season. Most Grocers sell it. Pie es ase 
A full-size package—enough for four persons—sent prepaid on 
receipt of 10c. 
Helpful book of Recipes sent FREE on request. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., Portland, Maine, U.S. A. 
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A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “QUO VADIS” 


THROUGH THE DESERT. 


q 


By Henryk Sienkiewicz 


12mo, Cloth. With ten full page illustrations by 
P. Schwormstaedt. Ne#, $1.35. 


(Postage 15 cents extra) 


The author of “Quo Vadis” here shows himself in a 
new vein, but although his latest book is a decided de- 
parture from his earlier method, the same strength and 
power, and the same inimitable and graphic style, recall 
the splendor of his Roman masterpiece and the brilliant 
and fascinating pages of “Pan Michael” and “With Fire 
and Sword.” 


“Sienkiewicz has written the Epic of Childhood, and in my 
opinion, he has done it right royally. ‘Through the Desert’ 
should rank with ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and ‘Treasure Island.’ It 
fully equals, if it does not surpass, these classics in interest, 
and ethically it is their superior.”—Rey. Francis J. Finn, S.J., 
in the Catholic Telegraph. 


' For Sale at all Book Stores 


~ BENZIGER BROTHERS 


Publishers of Benziger’s Magazine 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


ARRON, OF 


Noiseless 
Sanitary 


Indestructible 
FOR 


3-8 INCH 
THICK 


Aisles, 


Sanctuary, Vestibule 
ETC. 


Special Ecclesiastical Designs 


Send for Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue “A” 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Headquarters Tiling Department 
64th STREET AND BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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CHRONICLE 


Treaties Amended and Passed.—The general treaties 
of arbitration with Great Britain and France, after being 
amended in such a manner as to render them entirely 
useless, were ratified by the Senate on March 7 by a vote 
of 76 to 3. The ratification bore the appearance rather 
of a condemnation. . The third clause of Article ILI, 
which provided: for a-joint high commission to determine 
whether or not a controversy was arbitrable under the 
terms of the treaty, was stricken out by a vote of 42 to 
40... Six Republicans, five of whom were insurgents, 
supported. the. Democrats in passing the amendment. 
Another modification specifies that questions relating to 
the immigration of aliens- into the United States and their 
admission into schools shall not. be subject to arbitration. 
This, amendment, which: was carried by a vote of 40 
to 38, would prevent an arbitral tribunal from passing 
on the question relating to the admission of Japanese 
children'to the public schools of California, thus covering 
the perplexing ‘problem of three years ago. The most 
drastic action taken by the Senate was, perhaps, the adop- 
tion- of an amendment excepting from possible arbitra- 
tion under the treaties the questions of the territorial in- 
tegrity of the several States, or of the United States, al- 
leged indebtedness of any of the States, the Monroe doc- 
trine, or any other purely governmental policy. Thus 
amended and: ratified the treaties will probably be pigeon- 
holed by the Administration, as their further advocacy 
would appear ridiculous. 


‘Press Views on the Treaties —‘The treaties as 
amended represent a step backward rather than forward 


in the cause of universal peace,” is the helief of the 
529 
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New York Tribune (administration); the New York. 
World calls it a betrayal of a great cause. “It is not the 
President who has been betrayed. It is a great cause of. 
civilization.” The Springfield Republican (Rep.) sees a. 
dozen plotters in the Senate among Republicans them-. 
selves against the Taft administration, who “have been, 
inspired to take a strangle hold on the treaties by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, whose bitter opposition to his sticcessor’s- 
work in this direction has surprised and shocked many 
of his old-time admirers.”. The New York. Sun states. 
that Senator Dixon, of Montana, Roosevelt’s political 
manager, hurriedly sent a telegram, as soon as the vote 
on the important joint high commission became known, 
“informing the Colonel that the Senate had absolutely 
sustained the Roosevelt view of the treaties.” The New 
York Herald treats the matter lightly, not considering it 
“a serious reverse to the cause of peace, because it is. 
much doubted whether the treaties would have accom- 
plished what was claimed for them, but,” it adds, “it is 
a rather bad defeat for the Taft administration, being 
seized upon instantly as a victory by turbulent forces 
in the President’s own party.” 


Reply to Mr. Roosevelt.—President Taft, in an ad- 
dress on “The Judiciary and Progress,’ delivered at 
Toledo March 8, replied to Colonel Roosevelt’s “Charter 
of Democracy.” Without mentioning the name of. his 
predecessor in the White House, the President. plainly 
referred to him when he called his proposals ‘crude, 
revolutionary, fitful and unstable.’ Speaking of the 
duties of the judiciary he pointed out that judges, whether 
appointed or elected, are not representative of the major- 
ity in the sense in which the Executive or the legislative 
members of the Government are representative. “The 
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moment they assume their duties, they must enforce the 
law as they find it. It is a complete misunder- 
standing of our form of government or any kind of 
government that exalts justice and righteousness, to as- 
sume that judges are bound to follow the will of the 
majority of an electorate in respect of the issue for their 
decision.” Mr. for the recall of 
decisions says the President, “instead of being progress- 
ive, is reactionary ; instead of being in the interest of all 
the people and of the stability of popular government, is 
sowing the seeds of confusion and tyranny.” 


Roosevelt’s scheme 


Catholic Colonization Society——The Catholic Colon- 
ization Society of the United States, which was chartered 
as a corporation under the laws of the State of Illinois, 
in July, 1911, has issued a statement to the Catholic 
public, defining the character, purpose and policy of the 
organization. While the aim of the Society will be to 
protect and promote the material or worldly interests of 
Catholic colonists, its principal object will be to sur- 
round them with the help and safeguards of Catholic 
faith and practice. Besides interesting itself in the im- 
mense mass of immigrants who every year come to our 
shores looking for work and a home in the new world, 
the Society will also invite the thousands of Catholic 
men and women crowded into our great commercial 
centres, often removed from the salutary influence of 
religion and crushed by cruel cares of daily sustenance 
and shelter, to establish themselves in a Catholic colony, 
where they will be in direct and living touch with church 
and priest and become the owners of lands that promise 
sufficient support and a profitable return to the man 
Where diocesan or State colonization 
societies are formed, these may also become affiliated 
with the new Society, and thus profit by its larger ex- 
perience and greater influence. 


willing to work. 


In this way the Society, 
it is hoped, will become a great central bureau or agency, 
where the work of Catholic colonization all over the 
United States can be concentrated and systematized, so as 
to render it more successful and offer the colonist greater 
safety and security. The actual work of the Society 
will be carried on by the following officers: Director 
General, Most Rev. Archbishop Glennon, St. Louis; 
President, Rev.. J. De Vos, Chicago; Vice-President, 
Right Rev. Mgr. D. J. McMahon, New York; Secretary, 
Very Rev. E. Vattman, Wilmette, Ill.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Pmopez, C,R., Chicaco. The office.of the: Catholic 
Colonization Society is in The Temple, Chicago, III. 


Mexico.—President Madero has issued a long mani- 
festo in which he ealls the nation to arms, to restore 
peace by force. It is addressed to all social classes, to 
office holders, planters, mechanics, and peones. He re- 
minds them that he is in office through their free suf- 
frages, and that he has not had either time or oppor- 
‘tunity to reduce his schemes of reform and betterment 


to practice. He says nothing about the part he took in 
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forcing the candidacy of Pino Suarez upon an unwilling 
people. Diaz was safe in the presidential chair until he 
insisted upon Corral for vice-president——Changes in 
the cabinet have made Jests Flores Magon Minister of 
Government and Pino Suarez, Minister of Instruction 
and the Fine Arts, The former is a brother of the Soctal- 
ist leader, with whom, however, he has no political sym- 
pathy.——The taking of Ciudad Juarez has had a depress- 
ing effect upon the country; for if it is to be retaken 
bayonets must do.the work. Rifles and cannon would 
cause damage on the American side and. the results 
might be disastrous. On the other hand, the rebels in 
Ciudad Juarez could use both. Another grievance is the 
free intercourse permitted by the United States Govern- 
ment between El Paso, Texas, and the Mexican town, 
even arms and ammunition being allowed to cross, pro- 
vided they are not “for the use of the revolutionists,’ and 
naturally, they never are. If two or three other border 
towns similarly placed were to fall into the hands of the 
Vasquez Gomez party their Provisional President could 
live very much at his ease in a limited but impregnable dis- 
trict Foreign Minister Calero has formally denied 
that Mexico has any intention to grant a coaling station 
to Japan at Magdalena bay, Lower California. The ex- 
piry of the United States lease on the bay and the re- 
fusal of the Diaz government to renew it coincided with 
a fresh start by the Madero revolutionists and their 
ultimate triumph. People are recalling the McLane- 
Ocampo treaty of 1859, when similar conditions existed 
in Mexico. (ie 


Canada.— The motion in the Senate for the repeal of 
the Navy Bill failed. Only two senators voted for it. 
The opposition of the Nationalists to the omission of a 
clause protecting separate schools in the Bill for the an- 
nexing of part of Keewatin to Manitoba came to noth- 
ing. The Nationalist Ministers in the cabinet did not 
resign, and only five members out of the boasted twenty 
and more voted against the measure. Such being the 
case, one can hardly expect the Government to be zealous 
in protecting the rights of Keewatin, especially as, if it 
recognized them, it would have to enforce them also in 
that part of the territory which will be annexed to On- 
tario. The legislature of British Columbia has been 
dissolved. Its term would have expired next year. 
Premier McBride goes to the polls on his policy of as- | 
sisting railway building within the Province. Senator 
Miller, of Nova Scotia, is dead. .He was the Jast sur- 
vivor of the first Senate of the Dominion. Senator Mac- 
donald, of British Columbia, the last of the senators ap- 
pointed when that colony entered the Confederation in 
1871, is now the “Father of the Senate.” The 
Canadian Pacific Railway has renewed its efforts to get 
a subsidy for a line of fast steamers to Jamaica, calling 
at Boston. As the subsidy asked is $300,000 a year, of 
which Jamaica would pay half, the prospects of obtain- 
ing it are not very bright. 
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Great. Britain.—In the by-election for the St, Rollox 
division of Glasgow the Unionists reduced the Liberal 
majority of 1,917 at the last general election, to 469, and 
in that fot South Manchester they won the seat, chang- 
ing a Liberal majority of 2,452 in January, 1910, to a 
Unionist one of 599. In both cases the contest was 
against a Liberal returning to his constituents after ac- 
cepting” office, and in Manchester it was the more dith- 
cult because the Unionist candidate was able to get home 
from abroad only a very few days before the poll. 
The first reports of the attitude of the Government in 
the coal strike came from the men’s leaders and were 
exaggerated. The minimum wage principle, to which the 
Premier adheres, is so conditional as to make it no more 
than a fair wage principle. The talked-of minimum 
wage Bill has not made its appearance, and it is doubt- 
ful whether there was ever any intention of bringing it 
forward. The Female Suffragists have lost, through 
their violence, much of the sympathy they enjoyed. Par- 
ticipants in the late riots are being given hard labor sen- 
fences, to the delight of the spectators. Mr. J. M. 
Thompson, whose book on New Testament miracles 
caused so much scandal, is preaching on that theme 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, under the patronage of 
Canon Henley Henson. The Bishop of Oxford, sup- 
posed to be a pillar of orthodoxy, has rejected the mira- 
cles of the Old Testament, though he maintains those of 
the New Testament. He maintains that all one is re- 
quired to believe concerning the Old Testament is that 
God spoke by the prophets. 


} 


Ireland—The Home Rule Bill will not come up 
until after the Easter recess. There is a rumor that 
Mr. Redmond, though at first willing to accept Home 
Rule without Customs and Excise, now insists on their 
inclusion, being encouraged thereto by the general agita- 
tion in Ireland for such control and by the favorable 
findings of the Government Committee of inquiry, but 
that the Cabinet as a whole is so far unwilling to grant 
it. Mr. Lough, M. P., and some other prominent 
Liberals have declared in Parliament, and in the press, 
that fiscal independence after the colonial model is the 
only way out of the difficulties that beset the question. 
Then there would be no reason for Irish representation 
in Westminster, and financial and other causes of fric- 
tion would be removed. Ireland would be thrown on 
her own resources and not obliged to have recourse to 
the Imperial Parliament for eleemosynary aids. Min- 
isters are reticent on the subject, except Mr. Birrell, 
who has denounced the Orange-Unionist campaign as 
“a carnival of distortion,” but has said nothing definite 
on finances. Several of the Bishops’ Pastorals make 
congratulatory references to the approach of Home 
Rule. Mr. Lorcan Sherlock, when inaugurated amid 
general harmony as Lord Mayor of Dublin, proved by 
statistics that, contrary to statements made for Unionist 


purposes, the rates per head in Dublin are considerably 


less than in the principal English cities, being only $8, 
as compared with $13 in Manchester, and $57 in West- 
minster. He also showed that they had made liberal ex- 


penditure on the housing of the poor. 


Spain.—Deputy Lerroux, the bell-wether of the 
various kinds of Radical members of the Cortes, de- 
livered an address to his motley following in Barcelona. 
He declared his intention to support the present ministry, 
“which, though dead, ought not to fall.” He added that, 
rather than see Maura return to power, he was ready to 
call upon his followers for a “demonstration in the 
streets, thats, forra ‘riot. King Alfonso has paid 
one of his customary visits to a French throat and nose 
specialist in Bordeaux. 


The physician’s report is said to 
favorable———-The excessive demands of 
I‘rance in the Morocco affair have brought the discus- 
sion of a settlement to a standstill. The caricaturists 
represent I*rance as wishing to have a protectorate over 
Morocco and over Spain in Morocco. 


have been 


Portugal.—Basilio Tellez has undertaken to form-a 
new cabinet. He is a more moderate partisan than 
Vasconcellos, the retiring Premier, but he will be like 
his predecessor, a subject of the influential and perni- 
cious Carbonari. When strikes and demonstrations and 
uprisings were taking place in all parts of the country, 
“the representative of a great power,” which clearly 
means Great Britain, waited upon Vasconcellos and in- 
timated that intervention was something possible if there 
appeared no improvement in the state of affairs within 
the next twenty-four hours. Vasconcellos at once made 
overtures to the moderate Republicans. The cruiser 
Republica, which recently visited New York, was about 
to go on the rocks in a storm, when some tugs suc- 
ceeded in securing it by hawsers and towing it out of 
danger. The death is announced of Eduardo Abreu, 
member of the Lower House of Congress. An out-and- 
out Republican and an earnest Catholic, he raised his 
voice to no purpose in favor of right and against in- 


justice, for the Radical majority were deaf to all reason. 


France.—The attitude of Spain in connection with the 
negotiations about Morocco is considerable 
anxiety in France, and a rupture between the two coun- 


causing 


tries is said to be imminent. 


Italy.—An all-day battle near Derna was announced 
on March 5. Both sides lost heavily, but the Furks were 
driven back from their entrenchments.——The Roman 
papers reprint from the Koelnische Volkszeitung a letter 
of Father Vido, the Superior General of the Regular 
Clerks of St. Camillus de Lellis, who is charged by the 
Holy Father to make a report on the question of reform- 
ing the Calendar by fixing a permanent date for Easter. 
The letter requests copies of learned articles in connec- 
tion with the question, and expresses the hope that Ger- 
many will take the initiative in the matter. The phrase 
is mene to have produced a painful impression in Rome. 


Oo 
wo 
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Count Pecci, nephew of Pope Leo, and at present 
Commandant of the Pope’s Palatine Guard, challenged 
Prince Alteri to a duel. In the name of the Papal Sec- 
retary, Mgr. Marzolini wrote forbidding him to fight. 
The Count at once withdrew the challenge. The differ- 
ence arose from the interference of Pecci at a game of 
chess, which the Prince was playing at the Chess Club. 
The Count was clearly in the wrong. 
26 there was a solemn inauguration of the Biblical In- 
stitute at Rome. Twenty-five cardinals were invited to 
take part in the ceremonies. The Institute proposes to 
edit a Biblical Review. 


Belgium.—The King has created five new Ministers 
of State, three of whom are Catholics and two Liberals. 
The nomination of the President of the House of Depu- 
ties, M. Cooreman, has been hailed with satisfaction by 
all parties, Socialist, Liberal and Catholic. The com- 
pensation of these functionaries is very meagre, not one 
of them, according to the Bien Public, touches 20,000 
francs a year. 


China.—In Peking comparative quiet has been re- 
stored. Pao-Ting-Fu, a neighboring city is in a state 
of desolation. Everywhere buildings have been burned 
and shops looted and Tien-Tsin fared no better. Serious 
unrest continued at Canton and its neighborhood, where 
assassinations have been of frequent occurrence. In out- 
lying provinces, too, marauding soldiers have been ter- 
rorizing and plundering the people. Yuan Shi-Kai has 
sent a manifesto to the army to show that the presidency 
must include a dictatorship before order can be restored. 
The Nanking Republicans have finally consented to allow 
Yuan to take the oath of office at Peking and to make 
that city the center of government. Mr. Calhoun, the 
American Minister, has summoned from Manila to Tien- 
tsin the remaining batallion of the Fifteenth Infantry 
numbering about seven hundred men, to assist in pro- 
tecting foreigners, though Rev. A. T. Day, a Church 
of England missionary is about the only European re- 
ported killed during the late disturbances. Some 20,000 
Manchu troops now under arms in the northern Provinces 
‘are considered a serious menace to the existence of the 
Republic, Six foreign powers have engaged to loan Presi- 
dent Yuan $650,000 with which to pay his army and am- 
bassadors. The American Red Cross Society has for- 
warded $30,000 for the relief of the famine stricken 
districts of Central China, where floods and the revo- 
lution are reported to have reduced to utter starvation 
3,000,000 people who inhabit an area of 3,000 square 
miles. 


Germany.— Counter to the orders of their local leaders 
several thousand miners withdrew from their work at 
Bochum, in Westphalia. They were anarchists, who 
hoped by this step to precipitate a general strike. Their 
plans, however, miscarried and a severe reprimand was 
instantly administered by the national executive board 
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for this violation of union discipline. They were ordered 
to return without delay to their works, and the majority 
quietly submitted to the ruling of the central union. The 
agitation, however, has now spread into the Silesian coal 
fields. A German Women’s Congress was recently held 
at Berlin, and was frequented by a vast concourse of peo- 
ple. On the closing day, March 3, a reception was given 
by the wife of the Imperial Chancellor, Bethmann von 
Hollweg. A Woman’s Home and Professional Exhibit 
was likewise conducted at'the same time and enjoyed 
the distinction of being opened by the Empress in person. 
Its object was to illustrate woman’s activity in modern 
life and to encourage discussion of the manifold ques- 
tions connected with the woman’s problem of our day. 
——lIt is believed that an extra million marks will be 
requested for army and navy purposes. It is purposed _ 
to construct within the next six years three new battle- 
ships and two cruisers. The building of a reserve of 
five additional battleships is likewise to be hastened, in 
order to set afloat a new squadron, which is to consist of 
eight battleships, besides the lesser vessels that will be 
required. On April 20 the Catholic Volksverein 
opens its second social course for public officials. An 
invitation was extended to all officials of the Govern- 
ment, the bench, the bureaus of tariff and taxation, and 
those in the railway and postal employ, for all of whom the 
Centre proposes legal reforms.——By the final vote of 
the Reichstag the Radicals Kaempf and Dove have been 
confirmed in their positions as president and second vice- 
president. The Socialist first vice-president has been 
replaced by the National Liberal Dr. Paasche. 
Centrist, Dr. Spahn, received 187 votes against 192 
for the presidency, from which he had resigned after 
the first elections. 


Austria-Hungary.—The agitation among the miners 
of almost the entire world has likewise penetrated into 
the northwestern mining districts of Bohemia, where the 
workers have demanded an increase of twenty-five per 
cent. in their wages. Since the owners are not likely to 
make this concession the outbreak of a strike is not deemed 
improbable. According to report Italian laborers are 
immigrating into Austria in great numbers. They are 
unable to earn a living at home because of the distress 
existing there. It is feared that in consequence a critical 
situation will develop in Austrian labor conditions. 
Politically, likewise, serious complications have arisen in 
the double monarchy. Certain military reforms demanded 
in favor of Hungary by the Hungarian President of the 
Ministry, Count Khuen, have been denied in order to 
preserve the interests of a united army. Count Khuen, 
unable to carry out his mission, tendered his resignation” 
which the Emperor reluctantly accepted. The latter 
has constantly shown the most marked confidence in the 
Hungarian Minister, and was not inclined ‘to dispense 
with his services at this critical juncture. The entire 
Hungarian cabinet resigned with its Premier. 
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Gaelic Prayer and Poetry * 


- here have been many eloquent pleas of late, spoken 
and. written, on the Many grounds covered by national 
indiyidaality, for the restoration of the Gaelic tongue, 
but: to those who set some value on the spiritual influ- 
ence of a language which for centuries has been moulded 
by. Faith and informed and colored by unparalleled re- 
ligious devotion, a little book of Gaelic prayers which 
has come to us from the Irish Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart. will plead more powerfully through its silent 
pages than all the orators. Beautifully wrought in Irish 
workmanship within and without, it bears the precious 
burden of 103 time-hallowed prayers, gathered from all 
parts of Gaelic Ireland. Metrical in form, with a few 
exceptions, and poetical in substance, some of them go 
back to the days of Patrick, and all were formed before 
English thought and tongue had made their way into 
Ireland.. They are miniatures of the Irish mind and 
heart while yet untouched by any outside influences ex- 
cept those that emanated from Rome. 

They illustrate, in the first place, how the ancient Gael 
wove a. poet’s prayer around every action and had ap- 
propriate, musical words to say with God and His 
Mother and His saints and angels in every necessity 
and for each hour of the day and of the night. Their 
beauty of language as of thought would alone inspire 
the hope that their Gaelic medium may survive, for no 
other can convey it. English can render them but halt- 
ingly, and its atmosphere is uncongenial to their spirit. 
The Gaelic salutations, “God be with you,” “God save 
you,” “God bless the work,” “God save all here,” ‘God 
and Mary be with you,” with the answer, “and Patrick” 
—or Brigid or Columcille—are still said to some extent 
in the English-speaking districts where the Gaelic tradi- 
tion survives, but where Gaelic has long died out, “‘mor- 
row,” “how goes it?” and weather salutations are sub- 
stituted. 

Matthew Arnold was struck with “the unsurpassable 
intensity, elevation and effect” produced by what he 
deemed the most striking quality of Irish poetry, ‘‘the 
Celtic gift of style’; and in illustrating the contrast be- 
tween Gaelic richness and Teuton and Saxon poverty by 
the epitaph of Aengus the Culdee, he unwittingly directs 
attention to the higher beauty that spiritualized the lin- 
guistic elegance of the Gael. Aengus had gathered into 
a poem, about 800 A. D., from what he called “the count- 
less hosts of the illuminated books of Erin,’ a festology 
of the Irish saints which had a stanza on one or more 
for every day of the year, and when he also died, an- 
other poet wrote lines for his tomb. “A Greek epitaph,” 
says. Arnold, “could not show a finer perception of what 


*Paidreaca na n’Doine (Prayers of the People). Compiled by 
Charlotte Dease. Dublin: Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 
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constitutes propriety and felicity of style in composi- 
tions of this nature.” It has other felicities which the 
Greek could not compass, yet of a dozen “Early Irish 
Religious Poems” happily translated by A. P. Graves in 
the January Dublin Review, there are several of even 
higher poetic worth. Mr. Graves’ version is literal: 


ON AENGUS THE CULDEE 


Delightful here at Disert Bethel, 
By cold, pure Nore at peace to rest, 
Where noisy raids have never sullied 
The beechen forest's virgin vest. 


For here the Angel Host would visit 
Of yore with Aengus, Oivlen’s son, 

As in his cross-ringed cell he lauded 
The One in Three, the Three in One. 


To death the passed upon a Friday, 
The day they slew our Blessed Lord. 
Here stands his tomb; unto the Assembly 
Of Holy Heaven his soul thas soared. 


‘Twas in Cloneagh he had his rearing, 
*Tis in Cloneagh he now lies dead, 

"Twas in Cloneagh of many crosses 
That first his psalms he read. 


Had Arnold the more extensive acquaintance with 
Celtic compositions that is now attainable by English- 
speaking scholars, his enthusiasm should have been con- 
siderably heightened. “Irish religious poetry,’ says 
Kuno Meyer, the German Celticist, who has brought 
much of it to light and translated it into excellent Eng- 
lish, “ranges from single quatrains to lengthy composi- 
tions dealing with all the varied aspects of religious life. 
Many of them give us a fascinating insight into the pe- 
culiar character of the early Irish Church, which differed 
in so many ways from the Christian world. We see the 
hermit in his lonely cell, the monk at his devotions or at 
his work of copying in the scriptorium or under the open 
sky; or we hear the ascetic who, alone or with twelve 
chosen companions, has left one of the great monasteries 
in order to live in greater solitude among the woods or 
mountains, or on a lonely island.” 

The prayer-poems in the collection before us are 
chiefly those that sprang from the hearts of the people, 
and are concerned with their daily occupations, religious 
and secular, rather than with those of monk or ascetic. 
There are prayers in rhyme and haunting rhythm for 
every time and duty-—for waking, and rising and when 
risen; before and after eating or drinking or speaking, 
entering or leaving a house, going or returning; prayers 
to the Divine Persons, to Our Lady and the Saints and 
angels; prayers for sailors, shepherds, fishermen, and 
for almost every avocation and occasion. The house- 
wife chants a prayer while making bread or a bed or 
putting a child to sleep, or covering the glowing coals, 
and should one wake in the night he calls on “the mer- 


ciful Lord” in verse to deliver him from the darkness 
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and shadow of death into “Thy glorious light. Oh, 
brighten my darkness, Thou Splendor of Eternal Light, 
Thou Day that knows no evening.” While kindling the 


morning fire he sings: 


This fire am I kindling 

As Christ doth chastity kindle. 

May Mary reign o’er this house 

And Brigid dwell in its centre. 

And eight angels of might in the City of Grace 
Protect and deliver its people! 


There is a prayer for the first sight of the sun, and 
the last, and for every day of the week. For Friday 
night the appeal runs: “O King of Friday, Who didst 
stretch Thine arms on the Cross, suffering thousands 
and hundreds of wounds, let us lie down under the pro- 
tection of Thy shield to-night, and over us spread the 
fruit of the Tree on which Thy Body was crucified!’ 
There are verses not only for the great periods of the 
Mass—and the prayers at the Consecration are the heart 
and pulse of poetic ecstasy—but for the first sight of 
the church and when passing it, entering it and leaving 
it. When the Gael had finished all his prayers within and 
found himself outside, he turned round to the church 
before starting homeward and cried: 


A blessing be with you, O house of God! 
And the blessing of God be about us, 

And the Grace of God never leave us 

Till again to His House we are coming! 


Besides the natural outpouring of poetic endearment 
found in the Irish Litanies of Our Lady, these prayers 
have many arresting characteristics that distinguish them 
from other books of devotion. Such phrases abound as 
“Blessed Jesus, nurse of the fair white lamb, make shel- 
ter for my soul,” and one poet asks ‘‘Mirthful Mary, 
Virgin glorious,” to grant him three things: A sight of 
her dwelling, the light of brightness; a sight of the 
Trinity holy; and the grace of patience in the face of 
wrong. The invocation to St. Patrick is in similar vein, 
but ends with an affectionate appeal of personal mo- 
tive: 


© Patrick in Paradise dwelling, with God’s 
Immaculate Son, Who gives health with His 
grace to. the needy. To thy presence I 
‘come in my helpless, vigorless weakness: 
give me, too, a dwelling in Paradise, where 
I can look upon thee. 


The book opens, fittingly, with the glorious ‘‘Breast- 
plate of Patrick,” the hymn chanted by the Saint on his 
way to the royal court at Tara. He invokes the Holy 
Trinity, the angels and saints, the prophets’ teachings, 
the Apostles’ preaching and “the virginity blest of God’s 
Dedicate Daughters”; and he begs Christ to be within 
and without him, and in the hearts of all who see him 
or hear him, or ever take thought of him, “so that 
mighty fruition may follow my mission.” Within a 


generation of his death a poem was written by one of 
“Christ’s dedicate daughters,” St. Ita, which proves that 
Christ, according to Patrick’s prayer, had come into the 
heart of Erin. It is a prayer to the Christ Child, Who 
is lovingly addressed “Iosacan,” “little Jesus”; and its 
elaborate metrical construction and intrinsic beauty jus- 
tify the adaptation of Dr. Sigerson’s judgment on the 
Brehon Laws: “Such (poems) could not emanate from 
any race whose brains had not been subject to the quick- 
ening influence of education for many generations.” It 
is given as arranged by Dr. Henebry, and Mr. Graves’ 
version, while literal, reproduces much of the intricate 
rhymes and alliterative assonances of the original: 


JESUKIN 
St. Ita (b. 480—d. 570) 


Jesukin 

Lives my little cell within; 

What were wealth of cleric high— 
All is lie but Jesukin. 


Nursling nurtured, as ’tis right— 
Harbors here no servile spright— 
Jesu of the skies, who art 

Next my heart thro’ every night! 


Jesukin, my good for aye, 
Calling and will not have nay, 
King of all things ever true, 
He shall rue who will away. 


Jesu, more than angels’ aid, 
Fosterling not formed to fade, 
Nursed by me in desert wild, 
Jesu, Child of Judah’s maid. 


Sons of kings and kingly kin 
To my land may enter in; 
Guest of none I hope to be 
Save of Thee, my Jesukin! 


Unto Heaven’s High King confest, 
Sing a chorus, maidens blest! 
He is o’er us, though, within, 
Jesukin is on my breast! 


> 


The Irish habit of praying to local patrons is illus- 
trated in-the verses to St. Declan of Waterford, a con- 
temporary of St. Patrick: 


May God greet thee, holy Declan! 

I, too, greet thee, and entreat thee: 
‘Tis to thee 1 come complaining 

In the paining that doth grieve me; 
Of thy charity relieve me, 

From God’s Bosom solace give me! *> 


But they also remembered the country as a whole, as- 
sociating it after Patrick’s heart with the religion he 
brought thent: “From the foe of my country and the 
foe of my Faith, from the foe of my family and friends, 
be Thou, O Lord, my protection with the sign of Thy 
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Holy Cross.” The prayer to the patriot exile saint of 
Iona has also a patriotic bearing, and will be echoed by 
some without, as it should be by all within, the borders 
of Erin: “O Columcille, pray for us that we may have 
the grace of God and a holy death in Ireland.” 

To those who compiled and published these ‘Prayers 
ot the People to the glory of God and the Honor of 
Erin,” and to those who recite them, we offer the salu- 
tation Dia’s Muire duit agus Padraig! 


M. KENNY, S.J. 


The National Civic Federation 


The annual convention of the National Civic Federa- 
tion took place recently at Washington, with His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Gibbons presiding on the opening day. 
Its object was to bring together the great employers of 
our country, the leaders of organized labor, Government 
officials and all who have the power to influence the 
popular opinion. The special topic under consideration 
was the relation of employers, whether public or pri- 
vate, to their employees. 

It is now somewhat over a decade of years ago that 
this organization was founded. The plan outlined in its 
original prospectus gave little indication of the specific 
purpose it was to answer as a recognized intermediary 
between Capital and Labor. Of the fifteen topics to 
which it proposed to direct its attention only one was 
concerned with the industrial problem. Subjects such 
as finance, municipal government, commerce, taxation, 
education, matters of military and naval interest, as well 
as the Indian and negro question and our foreign rela- 
tions, were then proposed for special investigation. 
From its beginning the organization pledged itself to 
remain throughout most absolutely non-partisan. 

In 1901 the first annual meeting of the Industrial 
Department was called, with Grover Cleveland, Bishop 
Potter, Charles’: Schwab, Samuel Gompers and John 
Mitchell among the members of its executive commit- 
tee. It was a period in which the minds of men were 
filled with the popular excitement of the great strikes 
which had recently swept the country. A discussion, 
therefore, of so pertinent a topic by men of acknowl- 
edged authority aroused no inconsiderable attention, and 
at once gave to the Federation a special industrial sig- 
‘nificance. This it has ever since held in the popular 
mind, although it has in no wise relinquished its other 
fields of civic usefulness. Its agitation for the pure 
food and drug law, the reform in methods of taxation, 
the regulation of trust companies, loan associations and 
savings banks, and especially its plea for uniformity in 
legislation, indicate somewhat the breadth of its opera- 
tions in the past. 

The working plan of the Civic Federation is well de- 
vised and gives to every subject under consideration a 
most thorough scrutiny. Committees of men prominent 
in national life are appointed for the investigation and 


discussion of any given topic; public platforms are pro- 
vided, where the champions of opposing interests can 
enter into friendly debate, and the leaders of popular 
opinion are brought together from Church and State, and 
from banking house and workshop, and from every pro- 
fession, freely to interchange their views. Not merely 
is an open forum offered them, but the opportunity is 
likewise afforded of engaging in more intimate conver- 
sation at table and banquet, and so to foster an amicable 
spirit of conciliation and to prepare for a better under- 
standing of those vital issues upon whose solution the 
welfare of the nation as well as of individuals must de- 
pend. 

There are two principles which we may consider as 
fundamental in the work of the Federation. The first 
of these is the negation of any essential opposition be- 
tween Capital and Labor. The second is the clear enun- 
ciation of the right possessed by the latter to enter into 
combination by means of labor unions for the protection 
of its own interests. 

These two principles are equally fundamental in the 
Labor Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. ‘The great mis- 
take,” he emphatically states, “is to take up with the 
notion that class is naturally hostile to class, and that 
the wealthy and the workingmen are intended by nature 
to live in mutual conflict.” And dealing with the second 
proposition, he desires not merely its theoretical accept- 
ance, but its universal application. “It is gratifying to 
know that there are actually in existence not a few As- 
sociations of this nature, consisting either of workmen 
alone or of workmen and employers together ; but it were 
greatly to be desired that they should become more 
numerous and more efficient.” It is, of cotirse, a sys- 
tem of trades union with underlying religious principles 
that he has in mind. ‘What advantage,” he says, “can 
it be for a workingman to obtain by means of a Society 
all that he requires and to endanger his soul for lack of 
spiritual food?” 

The first of the principles here described has brought 
upon the Civic Federation the odium of the entire So- 
cialist movement. It would be difficult, Socialists tell 
us, to find two movements so diametrically opposed as 
the National Civic Federation and the Socialist Party, in 
as far as the latter must find the very reason for its ex- 
istence in the theory of an inherent and irreconcilable 
struggle between Capital and Labor. Mr. Hillquit thus 
voices the unanimous opinion of his own party in a let- 
ter to Mr. Easley, Chairman of the Executive Council 
of the National Civic Federation and editor of its Re- 
view: 

“The game played by the Civic Féderation is: 
shrewdest yet devised by the employers of any country. 

To the organized labor movement the policy of 
the Civic Federation is the most subtle and insidious 
poison. It robs it of its independence, virility and mili- 


tant enthusiasm; it hypnotizes or corrupts its leaders, 
The So- 


the 


weakens its ranks, and demoralizes its fights. 
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cialist Party is employing all efforts at its command to 
save American labor from the malign influence of the 
National Civic Federation, hence there is so little love 
between the two organizations.” 

But Socialism is not the only foe of the Federation. 
Marching against it from an entirely opposite quarter 
comes the National Association of Manufacturers, with 
an army three thousand strong and a great retinue of 
anti-union sympathizers. It is the second principle of 
the Federation, as applied in its endorsement of Ameri- 
can trade unions, which these impugn, on grounds which 
we can best understand from their own words. We 
quote the statement of President Kirby as it was made 
in the meeting of the Manufacturers’ Association, and 
met with the approval of the assembly, which again 
unanimously reelected him: 

“My opposition to it [the National Civic Federation] 
has been relentless, and will be relentless, because of its 
close alignment with the dominating influences of labor 
unionism. The American Federation of Labor is 
engaged in an open warfare against Jesus Christ and 
His cause. Analyze it as you may, you can make noth- 
ing else out of it, and those who profess Christ, yet hob- 
nob with the leaders of that wicked conspiracy and give 
them encouragement by eating and drinking and smok- 
ing and holding social relations with them, cannot segre- 
gate themselves from the responsibility that attaches to 
such affiliation.” (Socialism and the National Civic Fed- 
eration, p. 3.) 

It will be noticed that while Socialism denounces the 
Civic Federation for its supposed hostility to organized 
labor, anti-unionism as roundly censures it for crimin- 
ally abetting this same cause. The Socialist press fails 
to find in its vocabulary words strong enough to express 
its detestation of the Civic Federation for corrupting 
the labor leaders, who are “dined, wined and captured” 


by Rockefeller, Morgan and Carnegie; while the organs ° 


of the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
Citizens’ Industrial Alliance as loudly and sweepingly 
proclaim it to be only a catspaw for Gompers and his 
friends, an annex of the American Federation of Labor. 
Debs, Haywood and Hillquit hate it for not being what 
Kirby, Post, Van Cleave and Parry say it is, and there- 
fore both parties are determined relentlessly to oppose it. 

It is evident that no one can enter into the industrial 
struggle of our day without making enemies of one 
party or other, and most probably of many parties at 
once. This, of course, is no excuse for those who 
through fear would hide their Master’s talent. The 
sophism of Socialism consists, as the Holy Father shows, 
in taking an accidental abuse of our times for an inher- 
ent evil. The position of those in the other extreme is 
based upon the undoubted excesses into which union 
members, and perhaps entire unions, have at times fallen, 
without sufficiently recognizing the justice of the cause 
itself for which union labor stands. It is only stating 
a truism to say that neither labor organizations nor em- 


ployers’ associations are ideal. The object of an inter- 
mediary like the National Civic Federation is precisely 
to eliminate, as far as possible, the harmful elements of 
both by bringing employers and employed together in: 
friendly intercourse and upon fair and equal terms of 
debate. So their mutual interests may gradually become: 
more clearly defined and the way be paved for peaceful: 
conciliation, arbitration and trade agreements in place 
of those violent industrial convulsions of our age, the: 
lockout and the labor strike. 

To secure permanence for this happy consummatios, 
devoutly desired by all except the Socialists, religion is 
clearly indispensable. All solutions of these vexed prob- 
lems based upon any other foundation are built upon the 
sand, and only await the rains and the storms and the 
washing of the waves to collapse without a warning. 
It is here, therefore, that the great mission of the Cath- 
olic Church in the social issues of our day must make 
itself. preeminently felt. The silent influence she is ex- 
ercising even now is far greater than we ourselves can 
understand. The good will of an organization like the 
National Civic Federation itself is a result of that Chris- 
tianity, inherited from the Mother Church, and never 
entirely lost in its blessed influence upon the world. 

JosepH HussLEIN, s.J. 


Catholic Social Work in Spain 
ii 


A Catholic social work which has done incalculable 
good by its many publications is the Spanish Volks- 
verein, It is known in Spain as La Accién Social Popu- 
lar. In the few years that it has been in existence it has 
sent out from its office in Barcelona more than 2,600,000 
publications, and has given a convincing proof of its 
activity by its edition of a million copies of the pastoral 
“Dios y Cesar” (God and Cesar), written by the Bishop. 
of Vich against the Government’s hostile action towards 
the Church. The well-known social writer, Father Ga- 
briel Palau, S.J., is its director. The Spanish Volks- 
verein has had no easy path to travel, From its intro- 
duction into Spain it met keen opposition from those 
who believed its modified form little suited for social 
work among Spain’s politically disunited Catholics or 
who claimed to see in it an attempt to dictate the how 
and why of social methods to those long engaged in the 
Spanish social movement. Undoubtedly the work of 
the Spanish Volksverein has been misunderstood by 
many. The recently published statistics of the worl 
actually being done and the praise that this work has 
received from Rome show that La Acci6n Social. Popu- 
lar is destined to take a prominent. part in the sociat 
movement in Spain. Its periodical publications are Re- 
vista Social (fortnightly), Ecos Sociales (monthly), 
Archivo Social (fortnightly), El Social (weekly), and 
La Gerencia (at irregular intervals), 
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Much time and labor have been spent in Spain in 
forming workingmen circles and syndicates. The re- 
sults achieved, considering the work as a whole, have 
not been ‘ntirely satisfactory. While there exist to-day 
many well-organized and strong Catholic workingmen 
circles, yet Spanish social leaders complain that much 
energy and money have been wasted by zealous though 
inexperienced social workers in forming workingmen 
circles which possessed no internal strength, and which 
have either dwindled away or have become in reality 
but little different from the charity conferences of St. 
Vincent de Paul. A misconception of a Catholic work- 
ingmen circle explains most of these failures. Since 
the introduction of the social week in Spain a marked 
improvement is noted in this line of social work; the 
excellent and practical social courses having shown the 
detects in many existing workingmen unions. The rules 
and instructions drawn up for workingmen syndicates by 
Father Vicent, by the editors of La Paz Social in their 
Vademecum del Propagandista, and by the directors of 
La Accién Social Popular in various publications for 
their professional associations, have been of great help 
in the formation of new circles and syndicates, and in 
‘strengthening those which were weak and ineffective. 
Spain needs strong Catholic workingmen syndicates. In 
her great cities, such as Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, 
ete., Socialism of a most violent and atheistical character 
is rapidly permeating the working classes, and has gained 
control of existing labor federations. If Catholic social 
work is to be effective among these working classes it 
must have solid organization, be able to compete with the 
socialist organizations, and have power to protect the 
‘interests of its workingmans Hence we find Spanish 
Catholic social workers establishing in connection with 
the Catholic syndicates, the cooperative store, the savings 
bank, insurance, etc.; all with the one purpose of making 
the Catholic toiler feel that the syndicate is an associa- 
tion of honest workingmen seeking their spiritual and 
material interests. The Catholic workingmen centre 
established in Madrid by Father Manuel Abréu, S.J., is 
a model of its kind. The work is carried on in connec- 
tion with the Catholic Institute of Arts and Industries. 
Undoubtedly it is one of the most practical workingmen 
circles in Spain, and one which commends itself to the 
Catholic student for its manifest spiritual and material 
fruits. It is known as El Centro Popular de la In- 
maculada. It has 1,374 members, and publishes a monthly 
review, El Obrero y la Iglesia. 

Though Catholic workingmen circles and syndicates 
are now numbered by hundreds, yet one must confess 
that in the larger cities they do not as yet possess the 
internal strength to compete always with success against 
the older federations now absolutely controlled by social- 
ist minorities. The conquest of the laboring classes in 
the cities is difficult. It is this very difficulty that has 
directed the main force of the Catholic social movement 
to the fields to gather the honest, uncorrupted toilers of 


the soil into strong agrarian syndicates. The weak point 
in the formation of many Catholic workingmen circles in 
Spain has been the obtrusive zeal of wealthy patrons, 
who by their very generosity have killed all initiative on 
the part of the workingmen and made them feel that the 
circle was not theirs, and consequently that nothing was 
expected of them in promoting its interests, 

The Catholic social movement among the working 
classes of the great cities has received valuable aid from 
the Institute of Lady Catechists. This Institute is a re- 
ligious congregation founded in 1892 by Dofia Dolores 
Rodriguez Sopefia, and has its mother house in Toledo. 
In Spanish it is called Instituto de Damas Catequistas or 
Apostolado del Corazon de Jesiis y San Ignacio de Loy- 
ola. Its members are trained for work among the work- 
ing classes of the larger cities; among those who seldom 
see a priest and who have been taught by socialist lead- 
ers to look upon the Church as an enemy of working- 
men’s rights. Exteriorly in their work they are as ladies 
of everyday life who might enter the factory or the 
humble home to help and advise the workingmen in 
their difficulties. By tact and by a sweet charity and 
sympathy which have their source in their religious 
formation, they win the hearts of the working classes, 
solve their difficulties against religion, teach them to 
establish a cooperative store and savings bank, steal away 
the little ones to catechism, and, when all is well pre- 
pared, bring in a zealous priest to finish the work by 
revalidating marriages, baptizing the children and form- 
ing the men into a Catholic workingmen circle. Their 
success in Barcelona, Madrid and other cities has been 
extraordinary. In many districts where a few years since 
a priest could hardly pass without meeting the grossest 
insults, he is now met by the little ones, who race to be 
the first to kiss his hand and beg “una estampita” or holy 
picture. In August, 1905, this congregation received a 
special approbation and blessing from Pius X. 

The patronages for young workingmen have not 
reached in Spain the numbers and importance of those of 
France. It is only in the past two or three years that 
this work has been taken up seriously as an important 
factor in the Catholic social movement. Some few 
patronages, it is true, have existed in Spain for many 
years, yet outside of some few cities this class of work 
was but little known. To-day patronages are being 
established in all the leading cities and towns of the 
peninsula. Those familiar with Max Turmann’s “Les 
Patronages” will understand what excellent results may 
be had from a well-organized, well-directed patronage. 
The social worker should find in the patronage the 
nucleus for many a future workingmen’s syndicate. Un- 
doubtedly the best organized patronage for young work- - 
ingmen in Spain is that of Valencia. It was founded in 
1883 by a master carpenter, Gregorio Gea, and to-day 
numbers about 1,300 young workingmen. Its sodalities 
of the Holy Angels and of St. Aloysius, its Sunday Mass 
and General Communion days, together with weekly 
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catechism classes, amply provide for spiritual needs; 
while a park of 15,000 square meters, with football field, 
handball courts, etc., offer the necessary recreation for 
lively spirits cooped up for six days a week in factories 
and warehouses. Besides supporting a day school, the 
Valencia Patronage has three night schools, with classes 
of drawing, modeling, singing, etc.; also a well-selected 
library. In the time of sickness its members are helped 
both materially and spiritually, and are provided with 
efficient medical treatment and medicines. Its director 
for many years has been Father Narciso Bastéso:/ 
For his work in drawing the attention of Catholic social 
leaders to the necessity of establishing well-organized 
patronages in Spain Canon. Julia y Vilaplana of the 
Cathedral of Segorbe deserves great credit. 

There is one phase of social work in Spain which has 
deeply impressed the writer, and it is this: the generous 
sacrifices which the younger Spanish clergy, especially 
in rural districts, are making in order to better not only 
the spiritual but the material interests of the working 
classes stand out in striking contrasts to the utter indif- 
ference of Spanish politicians who have been blind to 
the needs of their country. These generous sacrifices on 
the part of the rural clergy become more laudable when 
we reflect that their daily life is one of extreme priva- 
tion. The miserable pittance allowed them by the Goy- 
ernment in restitution for the confiscated revenues of 
the Church must suffice not only for their own needs but 
must help the poor of their flock. Year by year their 
life has become one of greater hardship. by reason of 
the increased cost of living and the withdrawal of no 
small part of their already insignificant salary as a Gov- 
ernment tax. Yet, in spite of privation and of even 
actual poverty, the rural members of the various Span- 
ish ecclesiastical associations are working day by day 
with greater interest to advance any social work which 
will help to the material betterment of their people. This 
interest in social work, besides winning for the priest 
the sympathy and affection of his flock, has taught a 
special lesson: the priests’ field of labor is not confined 
to the sacristy and the church. The courses in Catholic 
Sociology established in Spanish ecclesiastical seminaries 
are producing excellent fruit. 

Cuarves J. MULLALY, S.J. 


Child Slavery 


From time to time articles on the so-called White 
Slave Traffic have appeared in the pages of AMERICA, 
in which the extent of the evil and the measures, national 
and international, to combat it were discussed at some 
length. Reference was also made to the International 
Conference of Paris (1902), at which representatives of 
most of the governments of the world were present, and 
the question of uniform international legislation against 
the White Slave Traffic was discussed. Though the law 
suggested at the time did not advance beyond the stage 


of a rough draft, it was not without material in- 
fluence on the penal legislation of a number of States. 
At the Fourth International Congress for the Preven- 
tion of the White ‘Slave Traffic, held in Madrid from 
October 25 to 30, 1910, the necessity of an international 
agreement was again insisted upon, and this time, it ap- 
pears, successfully. The committee charged with the 
drafting of the agreement brought their labors to a close 
some months ago, and it is confidently expected that the 
various legislative bodies of Europe and America will 
ratify it in the course of the current year. A Bill to this 
effect has already received the sanction of the German 
Governments, and will be submitted to the Reichstag 
during the present session, 

Meanwhile the various organizations for the protec- 
tion of emigrant girls are continuing their noble, un- 
selfish efforts in every part of the civilized world. Early 
in February Mgr. Miiller-Simonis, of Strasburg, who is 
one of the most indefatigable of charity workers, set 
out for Egypt in order to found branch societies of the 
Catholic International Girls’ Protective Association in 
Alexandria and Cairo. He has undertaken this arduous 
mission at the express wish of the Holy Father and the 
Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda. The number of 
Italian and Austrian girls who annually emigrate to the 
banks of the Nile in search of lucrative employment is 
constantly on the increase, and a number of facts re- 
cently brought to the notice of the public show that their 
fortunes are often anything but enviable, both from a 
temporal and a spiritual point of view. As Mgr. Muller- 
Simonis is an excellent organizer with a wealth of ex- 
perience to fall back upon, there is no doubt of his 
bringing the mission. entrusted to him to a successful 
issue. 

The Austrian League for the Prevention of the White 
Slave Traffic, judging from the last Annual Report is- 
sued some months ago, is as active as any of its sister 
organizations. During the year 1910 the League rescued 
768 girls from careers of vice; 72 of these were under 
sixteen; 118 under eighteen; 179 under twenty, and 322 
under twenty-four years of age. 

At the Eighth Annual Convention of the League, which 
was held in October last at Vienna, Miss Henrietta 
Arendt, until quite recently assistant commissioner of 
police in Stuttgart, delivered an address on “Child 
Slavery in Europe” that is deserving of the widest cir- 
culation and the most careful study. Horror-inspiring 
as many of her statements are, it is impossible to doubt 
them, the personal experience of the speaker and statis- 
tics of unquestionable reliability vouching for their ex- 
actness. A 

- According to Miss Arendt we must distinguish four 
kinds of child traffic: 1. What is commonly known as 
“angel-making”; 2. The selling or giving away of 
children; 3..The selling of children to professional white 
slave traders; 4. The selling or hiring out of children’ 
to professional beggars, thieves, etc. 
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is. a euphemism for child-murder. 
furnishes ample evidence that this 
abomination is by no means confined to China. The in- 
nocents thus mercilessly slaughtered are for the most 
part, though not exclusively, of illegitimate birth. Miss 
Arendt instances a number of cases in which parents had 
insured their children or foster-children and then sent 
them to “join the angels” without delay. 

The number of professional angel-makers is not so 
small as one might believe, considering the nature of the 
trade. Every large city harbors a number of them. 
For a comparatively small compensation they agree to 
board and clothe the children confided to their care, 
These little unfortunates are, as a rule, put to sleep with 
poppy-blossom tea and alcohol, receive unwholesome and 
insufficient nourishment, and before long die “a natural 
death.” In the doctor’s certificate the cause of death is 
usually set down as “enterorrhcea,” and the murderesses 
can continue to ply their trade with impunity, unless 
some accident or other leads to the discovery of their 
crime. 

Heartrending as is the lot of the child that falls into 
the clutches of the angel-maker, it is infinitely better 
than that of the child sold or given away without more 
ado to anyone making application for it in person, or by 
a skillfully worded advertisement in the newspapers. It 
is impossible to say how many children are disposed of 
in this way by unnatural parents or relatives, but so 
many cases have come to light in recent years that Miss 
Arendt feels justified in speaking of a thriving traffic 
in children. In the case of illegitimate children, if the 
mother is poor the child is taken off her hands for a 
slight compensation, or none at all; if the mother is 
well-to-do, or belongs to the higher classes of society, 
she has not only to pay dear to get rid of her offspring, 
but she must be- prepared to expend periodical sums as 
hush-money. 

What becomes of these children no one knows, but 
that many of them are bought and sold for immoral 
purposes is certain. A number of cases have come 
within Miss Arendt’s personal experience; of which the 
following is the most characteristic: “In an advertise- 
ment in a Stuttgart paper,” she said, “a married couple 
declared its willingness to adopt a pretty girl, age im- 
material, without compensation. This advertisement 
appeared repeatedly, and at last aroused my suspicions. 
The would-be foster-parents lived in one of the large 
cities of southern Germany. I wrote to them, telling 
them that I had several children to dispose of and asking 
for further particulars. In reply I received a large 
printed formulary bearing the heading: ‘First, Burial 
Institute Pieta.’ Then followed a number of questions. 
The foster-father wanted to know the exact color of the 
hair and the eyes, height, age, etc., and reiterated his 
readiness to adopt any number of little girls free of 
charge, provided they were good-looking. I sent the 
document to the head office of police of the city in ques- 


“Angel-making”’ 
The daily press 


tion, with the request for information about this bene- 
factor of humanity. The chief of police informed me 
that the manager of the ‘Burial Institute Pieta’ had just 
finished a term of penal servitude for panderage, having 
been found guilty of selling children to houses of. ill- 
fame.” 

Why such a monster of iniquity is permitted to rove 
at large is one of the many mysteries of modern criminal 
justice: he deserves perpetual imprisonment, seasoned 
with hard labor, as well as any bomb-thrower, 

The fourth class of child traffickers—that of protes- 
sional beggars and thieves—is perhaps the most num- 
erous. Police reports show that the bartering of children 
for purposes of mendicity has become an international 
commercial speculation. German children are traded to 
England, French children to Russia, Russian, French and 
English children to Germany. ‘Hundreds of such 
beggar-children,” says a writer in Jugendfiirsorge, a 
magazine devoted to children’s protection work, “wander 
about the streets of London, ragged, emaciated, dirty. 
Even in the most fashionable quarters you meet with 
these poor little unfortunates; they take their stand at 
the street corners, on the side-walks, in door-ways, their 
heads sunk on their breasts, all but lifeless. The ‘im- 
pressario’ has rented a room somewhere on the out- 
skirts of the city in order to escape the scrutiny of the 
eye of the law, and lives handsomely and unmolested on 
the alms collected by his little beggar-slaves. Some of 
these vampires mutilate their victims in a most cruel 
manner in order to increase their chances of profit. 
Beggar-boys with broken arms or legs are no rarity, 
and the rapacity of their taskmasters has robbed others 
of the light of their eyes. As 

The Department of Haute Garonne, in the south of 
France, it seems, is a centre for the “manufacture of 
cripples and monsters.’ The process is described as 
follows: “The inhuman wretches engaged in the busi- 
ness take a child under ten years of age, bend its legs 
and press them against the muscles by means of slings, 
gently at first, in order to prevent mortification. from 
setting in. The little limbs gradually become atrophied, 
all life concentrating, as it were, in the trunk. The 
cripple is then placed in a box, his legs crossed in such 
a manner that they can never recover their lost powers. 
In this position he must eat and sleep for weeks at a 
time. The manufacturers take care not to diminish their 
profits by over-feeding their victims, each of whom cost 
them from 70 to 80 francs. By wheeling them about the 
streets of the cities or exposing them in museums and, 
circuses they manage to make about 7? francs a day out 
of them.” 

In Russia the begging brotherhood is especially on the 
lookout for children affected with diseases calculated ta 
awaken compassion, stich as_ rickets, running sores, 
cancer, etc 

But the subject is too painful to pursue any further. 
Enough has, however, been said to show that child 
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slavery does not exist merely in the wilds of Africa, or 
in the lands over which the crescent banner waves, or 
in the brain of some modern Dickens, but flourishes in 
the very heart of Europe. 

It is good to cast a glance now and then into the 
ghastly depths to which human brutality descends. We 
come away sickened by the sight, it is true, but with the 
firm purpose, with our teeth set, as it were, to do all in 
our power, by personal service or by generous support 
of the men and women engaged in works of charity, to 
rescue from untimely death, or from a lot in life worse 
than death, as many as possible of the little ones that 
were the objects of the special predilection of the Son 
of God when He dwelt among us. 

GEORGE METLAKE. 


eo—___— 


What the present Government of France wants to 
make its soldiers, says the Army and Navy Journal of 
February 17, may be gathered by the treatment meted 
out to a book on “The Education of the Soldier,” by 
General Schmidt of the German army. “The author is 
religious and is not ashamed of his belief,” says the 
editor of the Journal, “and he bases his system of edu- 
cation on the love of God, on loyalty to the sovereign 
and on duty to one’s country, as thus: ‘Above us reigns 
a supreme and infallible Judge, the arbiter of battle, the 
God of Armies, Who holds victory and defeat in the 
hollow of His hand.’ General Schmidt’s ideas on edu- 
cation are so valuable that the book has recently been 
translated for the use of the French army. But it has 
been strangely disfigured in translation, every reference 
to the Deity being struck out. The idea is, evidently, 
that under the political system of army administration 
now obtaining in France any officer using the book in 
its original form would be liable to be reported on as a 
‘clerical,’ and passed over for promotion.” 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


The Society of the Divine Word was founded in the 
year 1875, at Steyl, a small village of Holland, near 
the’ German boundary. It is now thoroughly inter- 
national; it has among its members Germans, Dutch, 
Austrians, Poles, etc., and in a few years also American 
citizens will be among its sons. 

The most conspicuous object of the Society lies in the 
evangelization of heathen countries. But the Society 
also takes care of the spiritual welfare of emigrants 
and colonists of different nations and directs several 
colleges, normal schools, seminaries, technical schools, 
etc. 

The little seed planted thirty-seven years ago by Ger- 
man hands in Holland’s fertile soil has, after a rapid 
germination and under divine protection, grown into 
a mighty tree, whose branches’ overshadow the whole 
world. A good view of the Society’s work is offered 
by the recently published statistics for 1912. 

The Society now consists of: 1 bishop, 1 superior 
general, 2 prefects apostolic, 574 priests and 796 lay- 
brothers. In preparation for the holy priesthood are: 


239 students of theology in five courses, 160 students 
of philosophy, in two courses; 875 students of the elassi- 
cal studies, in six courses. EWES alam § 
The Fathers and Brothers work in the following’ dis- 
tricts: ‘el i 
In Europe, 226 Fathers and 623 Laybrothers: ~~ 
In heathen countries: Ra 
13 Laybrothers 


Asia: Chinagecesec 67 Fathers and 1 
Japan eee 12 Fathers — Laybrothérs 
Phil. Islands. 8 Fathers — Laybrothers 

Africa: OO yee ee 48 Fathers and 15 Laybrothers 
Mozambique. 6 Fathers and 4 Laybrothers 

Australia: New Guinea 28 Fathers and 25 Laybrothers 


Syiletey soba tl chinese ero! il Laybrother 
So. America: Paraguay .... 3 Fathers and 5 Laybrothers 
Totalac. hearer eee 173 Fathers and 63 Laybrothers. 


Among civilized nations in North and South America: 
Argentina... 60 Fathers and 34 Laybrothers 
Brazilimcercc 57 Fathers and 22 Laybrothers 
Chile,t enter 31 Fathers and, 10 Laybrothers 
Techny, Ill.. 21 Fathers and 44 Laybrothers 
Among Ne- 
groes 


So. America: 


WL Sega 
U.S. AsiG@South):: 
6 Fathers — Laybrothers 


EMO ta cc Merete ciclote sates eae 175 Fathers and 110 Laybrothers 


Affiliated with the Society of the Divine Word and: 
founded as an aid in its apostolic endeavors, is the Mis- 
sionary-Sisterhood of the Servants of the Holy Ghost. 
Their total number is about 900, 105 of whom are in the 
above mentioned heathen missions, 258 in North and 
South America, and the rest in Europe. 

The American branch of the Society conducts in 
Techny, Ill., a technical school, a college and St. Mary’s 
Mission House. ‘The latter is an institution in which 
boys are educated for the holy priesthood and for the 
missionary career. ; 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tripoli Before the Parliament of Italy 


Rome, February 25, 1912. 

On Washington's Birthday Parliament was opened. 
The Prime Minister, Giolitti, came, spoke and carried ‘his 
law of annexation by a vote in the Chamber of Deputies of 
431 ayes to 38 noes, one member, the Socialist,-Eugene 
Chiesa, abstaining from voting. Giolitti’s argument was 
brief. Tripoli and Cyrenaica, owing to their arrested de- 
velopment, civil and economic, by the barbarig mal-admin- 
istration of the Ottoman Government, were sure to be 
taken over shortly by one of the European Powers: Italy’s 
security would be in peril from such disturbance of the 
equilibrium of political influence in the Mediterranean 
consequent upon any nation but Italy assuming control: 
In her own defence Italy endeavored to develop the econ- 
omic resources and to civilize life in the territory while 
under Turkish dominion, thus to exclude politically the in- 
terference of any other Power: Turkey would have none 
of it: nothing remained except for Italy to take over the 
territory by force of arms: hence the war and annexation. 
In his argument, of course, he displayed no suspicion of 
the ethical unsoundness of the principle current:in the 
Cabinets of Kings, that if your neighbor refuses to develop 
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| and induce them to share in the current works of piety 


his property you may take it away from him. Nor does 
the public seem to advert to how the governments’ are 
thus playing into the hands of Socialism, which maintains 
that because individuals will not develop and administer 
their property in the interests of the distributive com- 
mon good,-1..e., of the 
should take it all away from them. 

_ The Liberal opposition to the Italian Ministry declared 
itself prepared to accept the annexation, though thor- 
oughly“ opposed to the way the government had accom- 
plished it. The Republicans took the same position. The 
Radicals accepted the annexation as a necessity, but are 
prepared to combat the Ministry over the internal ad- 
ministration of the colonies thus acquired. The Social- 
ists split in halves: one half bitterly opposed the war and 
the annexation by speech and vote; the other half mostly 
voted against the bill for annexation as a protest against 
the mception of the matter, but spoke in the sense that 
as 1t was an accomplished fact and unchangeable without 
peril to the nation, they were prepared to reconcile them- 
selves to the situation as the less of two evils: the more 
tadical group proposes to try to read the others out 
of the Socialist Party. 


Cheering crowds thronged the streets to celebrate the 
annexation (a holiday was given all the public schools 
to help on the enthusiasm), while by the usual paradox 
the majority of the representatives of the city of Rome 
in the Parliament voted against the measure. 

The break in the “bloc” in the Municipal Council is 
over, -and the victory as usual is with the astute Mr. 
Nathan. The Republican Convention, to which the ques- 
tion of the retirement of its representatives from the 
Council was referred, has instructed the Republican coun- 
cillors to return to the Council and be good, adding the 
gentle sanction that otherwise they will be dismissed from 
the party. 

The Liberal agitation of the question of Church and 
State as the next election issue goes steadily on. Sonnino, 
the leader of the Liberal Opposition, declares that his 
party stands for the general interests of the State and 
so is at variance with the Socialists and with the Cath- 
olics. Salandra, another Liberal leader, declares that this 
does not mean direct opposition to the endeavors of So- 
cialism for the betterment of humanity at large, nor the 
efforts of the Church for the preservation of the religious 
sentiment, but that these must be subordinated to the 
interests of the State, “for our country,” the adds, “‘is 
before the Church and before humanity at large.” Luz- 
zatti, however, has not hesitated to call those who from 
abroad are interesting themselves in the amelioration of 
the adjustment of the Papacy in Italy, the enemies of 
the Italian fatherland. At Bologna during the course 
of the week Count Sassoli drew the attention of all 
Italians to the fact that the problem of the independent 


position of the Holy See calls insistently for settlement,, 


and that such settlement must secure to the head of the 
Catholic Church that real freedom of existence and ac- 
tion which is necessary for his spiritual sovereignty. In 
one word, no question is settled until it is settled right, 
and the present position of the Holy Father is one that 1s 
akably wrong. 
Bon Tceday the Holy Father received in audience all 
the parish priests of Rome together with the preachers 
for Lent. To the former he insisted that they look dili- 
‘gently to the teaching of catechism especially to growing 
youth, and bring them to attendance at the classes estab- 
lished for that purpose: that they fill the minds of the 
faithful with a more profound respect for the Church, 


people at large, the people at large | 


and to assist at the solemn functions of the Church. To 
the latter he counselled that in matter and style they 
keep to the comprehension of their listeners and the im- 
mediate needs of their souls. 

Both the Holy Father and the Cardinal Secretary have 
sent the Emperor of Austria their condolences on the 
death of Count Aehrenthal. 

The Consistorial Congregation has just issued a decree 
that bishops making their visits ad limina must make a 
report on the status of Modernism in their respective. 
dioceses. CG. M, 


‘ 


a 


Religious Confusion in Malabar 


At present the schismatics in Malabar number only: 
about 10,000; the “Catholic Encyclopedia” gives 30,000,. 
a figure certainly not up-to-date. Although numerically 
small, the community is rich and influential. It is, how- 
ever, noteworthy that all those that receive higher edt- 
cation among the schismatics realize the incongruity of 
their isolated position in a large Catholic population and’ 
are returning to their old faith. But the conversion 
en masse of the schismatics seems, humanly speaking, 
impossible. 


It has been said that “from schism to heresy, the way 
is very smooth.” From the beginning of the century 
the Malabar schismatics have been subject to Protestant 
and Nestorian influences. There is a small party in 
favor of Protestant ceremonies and ritual; another party, 
very influential and anti-Catholic, have recently got down 
a Nestorian bishop from Kurdistan. To these two par- 
ties is opposed a third one consisting mainly of “conserva- 
tives,’ who still insist on having Catholic ceremonies as 
of old. There is again a fourth party, who being anxious 
about their salvation are vacillating as to the course they 
should pursue. All of them threaten one another’s ex- 
istence, and strive to gain ascendency in the Church. 


The recent death of Bishop Augustine, the successor of 
Mellus, has brought about a new development in the re- 
ligious history of the schismatics. Under the leadership 
of the richest schismatic families, more than half the 
people refused to receive the Nestorian bishop as their 
legitimate pastor, and appealed to Government aid 
against his doctrinal and disciplinary innovations, which, 
it was argued, would lead to the disturbance of public 
peace. The Cochin Government issued an order to the 
effect that the “innovating” bishop and his party should 
have no share in the management of the old church. Mar 
Abimaleck, the Nestorian bishop, at once retired to a 
small presbytery at one end of the town. Now the Con- 
servative party that ousted him is without a bishop and 
is not likely to get one of orthodox views (that is, not 
Nestorian) from Syria or Persia. Moreover the local 
schismatic clergy are of a low order, being entirely made 
up of excommunicated Catholic priests or expelled sem- 
inarists; and the selection of a bishop from among them 
is quite unlikely. Hence dilemma. 

But the memory of the Faith of their fathers—that 
Faith which was first preached by St. Thomas, and was 
in subsequent ages nourished and strengthened by Euro- 
pean missionaries—is still fresh in the minds of the 
schismatics, many of whom were born and brought up 
in the bosom of the Holy Catholic Church; and there is 
great hope that in the present crisis many will realize 
the falsity of their position and return to the true Fold 
of Christ. A MaAtrapar SYRIAN, 


AMERICA 
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Saint Patrick 


Speaking last year at Chicago on St. Patrick’s Day, 
President Taft devoted the greater part of his discourse 
to a comprehensive summary, as admirable in construc- 
tion as it was unusual for after-dinner speakers, of the 
life and acts of Ireland’s Apostle. We think we cannot 
do better than follow his example in making our trib- 
ute to the Saint the recital of the salient facts of his life. 
Of Celtic origin, whether born in Gaul or Britain, ac- 
quainted with Gaelic language and customs by six years’ 
residence as a slave in Ireland, trained in Christian per- 
fection by the monks of Lerins and in Apostolic doc- 
trine and practice by St. Martin and St. Germain, and 
commissioned by Pope St. Celestine to bear the teach- 
ings of Christ to the children of Ireland, who had been 
in his thoughts by day and ‘his dreams by night, Patrick 
unarmed except with the Crucifix and his trust in God, 
landed in 432 with a few companions on ITreland’s shore, 
and 

“Blessed forever was he who relied 
On Erin’s honor and Erin’s pride.” 


Though many his toils and trials, it may be said that 
under his inspiration Ireland, like the fabled tree that 
grew and blossomed and fruited in a night, sprang at a 
bound to the full splendor of a Christian nation. The 
subtle training of the widespread and well-graded orders 
of bards and jurists, and, above all, the provisions in 
the elaborate Brehon code for the equal rights in law 
and property with man of womanhood and wifehood, 
naturally disposed the Irish nation, morally and men- 
tally, for the reception of Christian tenets. It is 
Patrick’s glory that he knew how to build on what good 
they had and lead them to a perfection of Christian 
practice and a devotion to Christian ideals that no na- 
tion had before or has since attained under the guidance 
of one Apostle. Their difficulty at Tara about the coexist- 


ence of trinity and unity in God bespoke trained and 
cultured minds; his illustration of the solution by the 
trefoil that strewed their land—become thereby the em- 
blem of Faith and Nation—indicates that the wit of 
the Celt and the grace of God were combined in the 
Apostle of Ireland. 

He made the Irish bards and druids and the youths 
he trained priests and bishops of the land; he took with 
him through the island the chief jurist to impress the 
purified Brehon code on the people, together with the 
law of Christ; and, inspired by his character and sanc- 
tity and the grace he brought them, “‘the sons of Chiefs 
and the daughters of Kings became,” in the words of his 
Confession, “monks and virgins of Christ, and all the 
people are called sons of the Lord and children of God.” 
And when through his myriad toils and penances and 
prayers he had seen fulfilled in his person God’s olden 
promise: “I will deliver to you every place that the sole 
of your foot shall tread upon, and no man shall be able 
to resist you all the days of your life,” he wrote down 
amid penitent tears the Confession of his manifold de- 
fects and signed himself, ‘Patrick, an unworthy and 
sinful man.” 

He founded at Armagh in 450 the first Christian 
school of Erin, the progenitor of the long line of col- 
leges that made her famous as the “island of saints and 
scholars,’ and of many a school on the European conti- 
nent and on other continents of later discovery, even to 
our day. He went again to Rome to receive the con- 
firmation and blessing of Pope St. Leo; returning, he 
told his people: “As ye are children of Christ, be ye 
also children of Rome;” and he won, by a vigil of forty 
nights on Croaghpatrick, the promise of God’s angel 
that the Faith he planted would never die in Ireland. 

That Faith waxed warm and strong and soon went 
forth in mighty waves borne forward and illumined by 
Irish apostles and scholars from the Mediterranean to 
the Northern Seas. At home it flourished in the sun- 
shine and was more firmly rooted by the storm. For 
storms came, as they came'on no other nation, and 
Patrick may be said to have been crying out to his people 
through all future times what he addressed to his con- 
verts who were carried into slavery by Coroctieus: 

“Oh! my most beautiful and most loving brothers and 
children, whom in countless numbers I have begotten in 
Christ, what shall I do for you? Am I so unworthy be- 
‘fore God and men that I cannot help you? Js it a crime 
to have been born in Ireland? And have we not the 
same God as they have? J sorrow for you, yet I re- 
joice, for if ye are taken from the world ye are be- 
lievers through me, and are gone to Paradise.” 

At home and in many a foreign land since then the 
treatment of Patrick’s children and their ineradicable 
Faith has often prompted the question, “Is it a crime 
to have been born in Ireland?” But wherever through’ 
the earth they traversed by force or choice, that Faith 
they planted and made strong, and their race is now more 
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widely apostolic than even in the days of Columbanus 
and Columba. True to God and principle, Patrick’s 
sons were true to their manhood: brutal force could 
chain their bodies but never chained their minds. At 
home and in adopted lands they have been true to the 
Preacher's counsel: “Strive for justice for thine own 
soul, and fight for justice even unto death; and God 
will conquer thy enemies for thee.” 

God has done so. Ireland has conquered the world’s 
sympathy in her persistent struggle for civil and spiritual 
freedom. She has conquered her conquerors by win- 
ning for them and maintaining religious liberty, and her 
representatives to-day stand supreme in the legislative 
halls of her erstwhile oppressor, with the restoration of 
her liberties in their grasp. For the preservation of her 
inextinguishable spirit, and the freedom of her sons as 
men and as children of God, Patrick has been the im- 
pulse, the stimulus and the sustenance. In making his 
Day coextensive with the world, to him they attribute 
the glory. 


What Ails the Schools? 


At a meeting of the Board of Education of New York 
on February 28 a warm contest developed between the so- 
called progressives of the board and those members who 
are upholders of the present public school system. Some 
things were said and other things were insinuated that 
render it easy for the unprejudiced outsider to under- 
stand why journals like the Brooklyn Eagle believe the 
question of the day in relation to the school system to 
be: “How may the schools be helped?’ Pleading that 
the Committee on Text Books and Courses of Study be 
requested to submit a plan for simplification, revision, 
and elasticity in subjects specified, one member of the 
board ‘introduced a resolution, of which the following 
is the preamble: 

“Whereas, In our present course of study the child 
in the first two years of school life is supposed to be 
taught under the subject Nature Study, the recog- 
nition and name, observation of characteristics, 
movements, and actions, color, parts, covering, food, 
uses and care of young, of twenty-one four-footed 
animals: the same with respect to twenty different 
kinds of birds; recognition and name, whole plant, 

parts of plants, (roots, stems, leaves,) color and 
odor of forty-one flowering plants ; color, odor, tastes, 
parts, uses of nineteen different fruits; the same 
with respect to fifteen kinds of vegetables; the 
sprouting, &c., of seven kinds of seeds.” 


Other whereases followed, dealing with the illogical 
plan of teaching history in grade classes; with the course 
of science, affirmed to be “so elaborate and exhaustive as 
to be of the character adaptable for a college curriculum 
rather than for an elementary school,” and with the 
intrusion of the subjects of geometry and algebra into 
the mathematics of the grade classes. No wonder, one 
is prompted to say, men are questioning “What ails the 


We have wandered far afield from the con- 
servatism which affirms that the whole scope of ele- 
mentary training in the common schools should be a 
thorough grounding in the fundamentals of the three 
Rage 

Meantime, incidents such as this, lately called to the 
attention of the writer, are opening the eyes of fathers 
and mothers to the defects of a system which has here- 
tofore escaped criticism largely because, as a well-known 
writer on educational topics affirms, those who know 
these defects best are controlled by the system. The 
New York Chamber of Commerce a short time ago ap- 
pointed a committee to take up the subject of the de- 
fective teaching methods of the New York Public 
Schools as shown in their results—the pupils turned out 
by these schools. A member of this committee, a suc- 
cessful business man, happened to need the services of 
a clerk that required only ordinary school training and 
the writing of a fair hand. He advertised for applica- 
tions from public school graduates, asking that reply 
letters be in the handwriting of the applicant. 

The advertisement brought four hundred answers, and 
the business man rejected every one of them. Not a 
single letter coming to him indicated competency for 
the simple duties involved in the position to be filled. 
‘The style of penmanship has been changed three times 
within recent years in the public schools of the city” is 
the only comment the disappointed business man vouch- 
safed. It is a comment that has a grim humor all its 
own. 


schools ?”’ 


Picturesque Nonsense 


One hundred members of the Publicity Club of Spring- 
field, Mass., met at dinner the other day. It may have 
been with them as with the guests at the wedding of 
Sandy McNab, of whom Harry Lauder tells his audi- 
ence: “After we dined, we wined; and after we wined, 
everybody seemed to have something to say.” On the 
other hand, the Publicity Club of Springfield, Mass., 
may be made up of total abstainers. Anyhow, its mem- 
bers had a great deal to say after dinner, and one of the 
most talkative was a certain minister, whose speech was 
received with enthusiasm. 

He spoke on the social movement of to-day, and said 
it meant not agitation, but progress. Restlessness has 
always preceded every step in advance. It went before 
the Magna Charta, the destruction of the old English 
monarchy at the time of the Stuarts, the glorious French 
Revolution, and the still more glorious Protestant Re- 
formation. With the ignorance of the first rules of 
logic which is the mark of so many modern thinkers, 
he assumed that consequently every restlessness fore- 
tells a step forward. This kind of reasoning is falla- 
cious. A good appetite always precedes a hearty din- 
ner, therefore a ravenous appetite is an infallible sign 
of a hearty dinner to come. There are a great many 
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people—some can be found even in Springfield—who 
would rejoice if this were so. 

He attempted to prove his theory. ‘Something is 
about to be born. It must be in accordance with the 
past. God has been, and is still, ruling over the ages. 
That which is about to be born must of necessity be a 
holy child.’ “Oh! That’s a brave man. He speaks 
brave words”; but they are only words, tainted, more- 
over, with sentiments most unbecoming a minister of 
the Gospel. .One could use them to justify anything. 
“God has been, and is still, ruling the ages’; therefore 
‘the Roman Empire of Caligula, Nero, Domitian and 
Heliogabalus, the despotism of Napoleon and his bloody 
wars, the Bourbon absolutism, the crushing of the Cov- 
enanters, the Counter-Reformation, negro slavery and a 
thousand other things the Springfield Publicity Club 
would be the first to reprehend, are all holy children. 

“A loud trumpet voice is heard saying to the rulers: 
‘let my people go that they may serve me,’” cries the 
perfervid minister. God speaks in many ways, but it 
takes a New England Doctor of Divinity to hear h’- 
voice in the crash of dynamite, in the anarchy of Welsh 
miners and London Woman Suffragists, in the Pittsburg 
and Homestead riots, in the explosion of the bomb 
hurled against legitimate rulers, just because they are 
legitimate rulers. 

What proves too much, proves nothing. The next 
time this clergyman addresses his Springfield fellow- 
citizens he might take as a text St. Paul’s words: “Be 
not more wise than it behooveth to be wise, but be wise 
unto sobriety’—unless, perhaps, he be of a certain ficti- 
‘tious New Englander’s opinion, 

“They didn’t know everything down in Judee.” 


‘“‘The Little Tin Plate’’ . 


‘The charge is often heard that those who are oppos- 
ing Socialism seem to be content with mere theory. 
They have much to urge, we are told, regarding the 
anti-religious policy of Socialism, its false philosophy, 
and its impracticable economics, but rarely do they ad- 
vance a suggestion that gives evidence of constructive 
thought concerning the remedy to be applied to eliminate 
universally conceded evils in the social order. 

The charge is not true,—as any one will see who 
gives a moment’s reflection to the splendid efforts made 
by various organizations in this and every other city of 
the country dedicated to the work of social betterment. 
We ‘mention it merely to emphasize its untruth by a 
reference to the genuinely helpful aims of these organ- 
izations. A fair example is a project now before the 
public. A circular letter informs us: 


“There is about to be introduced into the Board 
of Aldermen of New York City an Ordinance pro- 
viding in effect for the placing upon every public 
building—tenement, saloon, theatre, hotel—of a con- 
‘spicuous ‘plate bearing the name and address of the 
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owner. This Ordinance originated with Father 
Curry, of St. James’ Church, as a result of his fight 
against evil living conditions in his parish, was first 
introduced into the Board of Aldermen last year, 
where it was defeated, and is now reintroduced in a 
revised and strengthened form. 

“The object of this Ordinance is obvious. It is 
to enable the opponents of unsanitary tenements, 
law-breaking saloons, Raines-law hotels, houses of 
prostitution, etc., to trace back the evil in question 
to its ultimate source of responsibility—namely, the 
owner of the property concerned. In the words of 
the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘to bring home the responsibility 
of social neglect and vice to the men and women 
who draw rentals from the buildings devoted to such 
uses. —Or, as Ex-President Roosevelt has put it, 
‘to make the owner of a building take a healthy in- 
terest in his property.’ Against this proposal no 
public grounds of opposition can be alleged. In its © 
favor can be urged every consideration of public © 
decency and order. It is one attempt to shed upon . 
the haunts of evil that pitiless light of publicity . 
which is the most effective of all agents of cncia) 
reform.” 


The originators of the movement ask for the coopera- 
tion of all good citizens ; their pleading should be heeded 
by every one who has at heart that feature of social better- 
ment involved in public decency and order. AMERICA 
gladly says Godspeed to Father Curry and his supporters. 


From Erin to Zamboanga 


Tarrying here to witness the celebration of St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, the Right Rev. M. J. O’Doherty, the new 
Bishop of Zamboanga in the Philippines, has been a 
visitor in New York for the past ten days. He is on 
his way across the continent to take ship at San Fran- 
cisco for his island see. 

Zamboanga includes Mindanao and several other 
smaller islands, and is one of the largest of the Philip- 
pine dioceses. Its parishes are in charge of some sixty 
Jesuits, forty Missionaries of the Sacred Heart, besides 
some of other religious congregations and a number of 
secular priests. Bishop O’Doherty, who is its first ordi- 
nary, was consecrated on September 3, 1911. Previous 
to his appointment he had been for seven year§ rector 
of the famous Irish College of Salamanca, Spain, which 
was founded by Father Thomas White, S.J., in 1593, 
the first college Irish Catholics obtained on the continent 
after the Reformation. The Jesuits continued in charge 
of the school until their order was expelled from Spain 
in 1767, and since then its rectors have been secular 
priests nominated by the Irish bishops. During his ad- 
ministration Dr. O’Doherty was most successful in re- 
storing the ancient glory of the college and in recovering 
for its support a number of legacies and endowments of 
which it had been deprived during the Napoleonic wars 
and the subsequent political upheavals in Spain. These 
bequests came“in large measure from officers and mem- 
bers of the three regiments of Irish exiles enrolled in 
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the old armies of Spain, one of the most important of 
them being that given by the great O'Sullivan Beare, 
whose portrait, painted in 1654, hangs on the college 
walls. In the archives of the college are the letters of 
Irish students who lived there from 1600 down to the 
present day. They constitute the richest collection of 
Irish historical MSS. on the continent. They rate ot 
such importance that the recently organized Irish Rec- 
ords Society, under the leadership of the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
Caffrey of Maynooth, is preparing to bring out the 
first volume of these Salamanca records before the end 
of the year. Dr. O’Doherty has been succeeded as rector 
of the college by his brother, the Rev. Denis O’Doherty, 
who was here on a brief visit last year. 

Bishop O’Doherty was born in Charlestown, County 
Mayo, July 30, 1874. After preparatory studies at the 
‘diocesan college he passed to Maynooth, and was or- 
dained priest November 30, 1897. There he re- 
mained for most of the time until his appointment as 
Rector of Salamanca, June 22, 1904. He was mainly 
occupied as professor of Greek. He speaks with en- 
thusiastic affection of his stay at Salamanca, and insists 
that the “Spaniards are the most misrepresented race 
on the face of the earth. Spain is true to the Faith, and 
all assertions to the contrary are baseless.” In proof 
ot this he points to the splendid character in all its de- 
tails of the great Eucharistic Congress at Madrid last 
summer. Readers of America will recall that Dr. 
O’Doherty was head of the Irish section, and achieved 
a wonderful success in organizing its meetings and con- 
ferences. here, and at the recent consistory in 
Rome, he met a large number of prelates and priests 
from the United States, including Cardinals Farley and 
O'Connell. He will visit as many of them as possible 
during his stay here in order to get in touch with Amer- 
ican ideas and methods, so as to be better abie to 
cope with the educational and ecclesiastical problems of 
his new diocese He is most enthusiastic over the work 
that is before him there, and is taking with him to share 
in its burdens a young Irish priest educated at the Irish 
College, Rome, the Rev. Dr. Stanislaus Hughes, who will 
act as his Vicar General. 


——__¢ @ o—___—__ 


A full century has rolled by since the venerated 
Mother Elizabeth Seton founded the Society of the Sis- 
ters of Charity. One February 2, 1812, eighteen novices 
began their religious life under the fostering care of the 
great Archbishop Carroll, of Baltimore, in whose hands 
they pronounced their first vows after completing their 
period of probation. One of these was Sister Margaret 
Cecilia George, one of the original incorporators of the 
Society, and the last survivor of them, for she remained 
‘at the post of duty until November 11, 1868. After 
laboring in New York, Baltimore, Boston, and elsewhere, 
she was sent to Cincinnati in 1845, where she was in 
charge when the proposed combination between Mother 


Seton’s Sisters and the French Sisters of Charity was 
under consideration. Under the advice of Archbishop 
Purcell, the Sisters in Cincinnati decided to continue as 
Mother Seton’s Sisters, with no change in garb, custom 
or duty, and as such they have remained, though their 
field of activity is now much more vast than their wildest 
dreams then pictured. The hundredth anniversary of 
the entrance into religion of Sister Margaret Cecilia, 
who became the first general superior of the community, 
has called forth an altogether too brief brochure in which 
the few details of her life and of the work of the “Black 
Cap” Sisters of Charity are excusable only because the 
booklet promises to bring out at a later day a volume 
more in keeping with what the Cincinnati Sisters of 
Charity have done for the cause of religion in the West- 
ern States. 


——————— 2 


Ten clergymen of New York who style themselves 
“experts in ethics,” lately selected as “the really significant 
plays of the year” three spectacular productions which 
reflect but too faithfully the life and morals of the Orient. 
After attending these plays the experts published their 
opinion of the “ethical value” of the scenes of lust and 
murder and intrigue which are entertaining just now 
thousands of theatre-goers. To nobody’s surprise the 
“ethical value” of the productions was found to be quite 
negligible, but meanwhile these bad plays were better 
advertised than ever, and the expérts perhaps have 
gathered from them some striking sermon-matter, 
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St. Patrick. By Asst Ricuer. Translated by C. W. W. 
London: Duckworth & Co.; New York: Benziger Bros. 

This is the latest of “The Saints” series, and in many re- 
spects the least satisfactory. It is not entirely free from 
the tendency of some of its predecessors, written before 
the condemnation of Modernism, to eliminate the super- 
natural, but effects a balance by overstating matters on 
both sides. The methods of the “higher criticism” are prom- 
inent throughout, but their application is so obviously ar- 
bitrary and unscientific that they will not prove disturbing. 
Of the 165 pages, over two-thirds are occupied with con- 
jectures, excursions, theories and discussions about Gauls, 
Romans, Britons, pre-Christian Ireland, and Patrician geog- 
raphy and bibliography; and in the parts dealing with the 
Saint’s character and deeds the writer’s fanciful hypotheses 
are often set down as historical facts. He appears to have 
been utterly unable to digest his material or attain the 
insight into Irish history and character possessed by his 
countryman, de Jubainville; and while his statements are 
frequently contradictory and wholly or partially untrue, his 
tone has all the arbitrariness of finality. He attributes Ire- 
land’s ruins and the alleged reduction. of its population by 
several millions to internecine strife during the period pre- 
ceding the English invasion, whereas Villemain’s “L’His- 
toire de Cromwell” and other easily attainable sources would 
have informed him that the “ruination” of Ireland’s monu- 
ments and people was effected from without. He. asserts 
on a single page (21) that. the Irish Druids formed no 
caste and constituted no religious or political obstacle te 
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Christianity, yet that St. Patrick’s efforts were chiefly en- 
gaged in combating the same Druids; that resistance to 
Christianity was weaker in Ireland than elsewhere only 
because its pagan priesthood was unorganized, and that the 
Saint’s main difficulty was to get Christian dogmas “accepted 
by minds that hitherto existed tranquilly without any re- 
ligious ideas and by hearts which felt no need of God.” An 
elementary knowledge of Irish history would dispel these 
and a large variety of similar fancies, and a glance at the 
Brehon code should relieve him of the notion that feudal- 
ism and “the vendetta” obtained in ancient Ireland. The 
author, though unacquainted with Gaelic, summarily over- 
rules O’Curry, Healy and Hyde on the genuineness of 
Gaelic texts, and his Irish geography and history are so 
hopelessly entangled that it would take a volume to set him 
right. Withal he means well and says many kindly things, but 
he is evidently unqualified for historical work. 

Among many statements at variance with history is that which 
says Patrick gave little attention to Munster. The most ancient 
life of the Saint says he preached there seven years, and having 
“founded cells and churches and ordained persons of every grade, 
imparted to them his blessing.” This precious blessing, which 
Patrick gave from the hills of Tipperary, may be thus rendered: 


A blessing over Munster’s fields 
On men and women and children all; 
On Munster’s soil may blessing fall, 
And blessing on the fruit it yields. 


A blessing on each gift I lay 

That shall come forth from Munster’s land. 

Ne’er may its sons need helping hand; 
With Munster may God’s blessing stay: 
2 / 
A blessing on each towering peak, 

A blessing on its flagstones. bare, 

A blessing on its valleys fair, 
A blessing on each ridge’and reek. 


Like sand neath ships the sea that ride 
May Munster’s hearths be multiplied ; 
On grassy plain and mountain side, 
On hill and glen God’s blessing bide! M. K. 


A History of Classical Philology. By Harry TuHurston 
Pecx, Ph.D., LL.D., Member of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1911. $2.00. 

The author has written this work “with the desire to give a 
comprehensive and comprehensible knowledge of how classical 
studies were first developed and of that gradual evolution which 
has made Classical Philology a science, possessing at the same 
time some very distinctly marked aesthetic phases.” “It seems 
strange,” he continues that a student for the doctorate in Greek 
or Latin “should have learned nothing genetically about literary 
criticism, text criticism and scientific linguistics.’ The manual 
occupies a middle, ground between the catalogue in Gudeman’s 
“Outlines of the History of Classical Philology” and the fuller 
treatment in the three volumes of Sandys’ “History of Classical 
Scholarship.” Professor Peck’s work, despite its avowed pur- 
pose, is in one respect sadly lacking; the “aesthetic phases” and 
the “literary criticism” are practically ignored. Painting, geog- 
raphy and mathematics find a place, at least in the earlier pages, 
but rhetoric, poetic and literary criticism are almost entirely over- 
looked. Plautus receives much space because he coined words; 
Cicero, who made a language and gives us in his works a large 
body of literary and oratorical criticism, receives in the whole 
book only the casual mention of a line or two, The contribution 


to style of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, of Longinus, Demetrius, 
Hermogenes and many like them do not seem to be noticed at all. 

The book in the main is a compilation from secondary sources 
and has the usual shortcomings of such a work, Professor 
Peck, speaking of early Latin grammarians, says: “They copy 
from one another, and this copying displays not only their lack. 
of ethics but their lack of knowledge.” The writer describes him- 
self in these words. In his treatment of Gregory the Great he 
repeats the calumnies often refuted. If Professor Peck will. 
follow Draper, whose works are now considered by good authori- 
ties to be superseded, whose “History of the Intellectual Devel- 
opment of Europe” gives no references and is surely based on 
no original sources, he must expect to go wrong. Draper seems. 
to be responsible for the Professor’s caricature of Scholasticism. 
(p. 228), but who is to blame for the treatment accorded to Al- 
cuin? (p. 220). Professor Peck says that Alcuin’s rhetoric ts. 
garbled from Cicero, is ill-digested and imbued with clumsy wit. 
We have just run through Alcuin’s rhetoric, and we do not hesi- 
tate to affirm that either Professor Peck does,not know Cicero’s. 
rhetorical principles, or has never read Alcuin’s rhetoric: Alcuin 
faithfully, though briefly, presents Cicero’s principles, but he has: 
added to them the developments of subsequent writers and adds 
his own illustrative examples. In no sense-can he be said to. 
garble. The treatise is not ill-digested, but methodical, orderly 
and clear. The “clumsy wit” belongs to Professor Peck or his- 
authority who has garbled Alcuin, Charlemagne and Alcuin 
are speakers in a dialogue which proceeds after the fashion of 
Cicero’s “De Partitione Oratoria,” where Cicero and his son 
conduct the conversation, After traversing carefully and log- 
ically the whole field of rhetoric, Alcuin is asked by Charlemagne: 
to explain some sophisms. Alcuin wishes to beg off and is re- 
Iuctant to entrap his royal master by any quibbles, but Charle- 
magne insists. So Alcuin gives examples of two fallacies, Acci- 
dent and E.quivocation, defined long ago by Aristotle and still 
explained in all manuals of logic. How is this printed by Pro- 
fessor Peck. He omits the context and begins the citation of the 
first fallacy in the middle, where it is impossible to catch the true 
sense, and takes the whole passage as an intended joke. One 
did not quite expect such a thing from Professor Peck. ° 

The Middle Ages, which begin in this book in 330 a. p. and con- 
tinue to the Renaissance, receive varied treatment, sometimes. 
favorable, sometimes unfavorable. The authority at hand seems 
to determine the tone. Students, however, will be grateful for 
a note which rescues Ireland from the proverbial medieval dark- 
ness. 

At times, as is the case in the Middle Ages, the Church and - 
the Monks are handled in the old Protestant controversial style, 
at times they are handled historically. Professor Peck had an 
oportunity to present some fresh matter with regard to the his- 
tory of Classical Philology, but he did not rise above his authori- 
ties. He has not a single word on the Jesuit schools or scholars. 
He speaks of various Latin grammars, but omits what Dr. 
Sandys mentions as the first grammar in the modern style, the 
grammar of Alvarez, which was printed in 1572 and has been 
reprinted countless times, from that day to this, in all countries 
and in all languages. Sommervogel gives twenty-six folio col- 
umns to the enumeration of the editions. The English poet 
Gray is mentioned because he wrote Latin verse and understood 
Plato; but not a word about the Virgil of La Cerda, which has 
been used by nearly every editor of Virgil; or about the Cicero 
of Abram, who is quoted to-day in admiration by such men as 
Mayor, Clark and King. A whole page is given to Porson’s 
eccentricities and his love of drink. We are gravely told that, 
“when deprived of stimulants he had a strange craving for such 
things as soap, cologne, and ink, which he would lap up with 
avidity wherever he could find them.” Such edifying information 
for future classical doctors might well have been omitted for a 
word or two on the great Antwerp scholar, friend and cor- 
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respondent of Casaubon, Lipsius, Grote and Voss, Andrew 
Schott, who during a long life (1552-1629) was remarkable as 
an editor and commentator of Latin and Greek authors and as 
an archeologist. 

This work, therefore, though possessing much valuable in- 
formation which the publishers have made attractive, can hardly 
be recommended for future doctors in the classical languages. 
Ordinary students would do well to have the book for rapid ref- 
erence, but men who are working for a degree will go to Sandys 
for detail, and Gudeman for chronology and condensed informa- 
tion, or await some work free from the traditional prejudices of 
anti-Catholic historians, 

Of course it is not implied that Professor Peck had any inten- 
tion of doing an injustice by these various omissions. He was 
deceived by his authorities. He may, too, not unfairly offer the 
limitations of space as an excuse for not adding more. It would 
have been so easy to make his manual satisfactory in every re- 
spect that it is a real pity he did not have recourse to more Cath- 
olic authorities. Francis P. DONNELLY, 8.J. 


Im Glanze der Hostie. Erzihlungen fiir Erstkommuni- 
‘kanten und fur andere. Von P. Urnan Biccer, O.S.B. New 
York: Benziger Bros. 

Mein Lichtlein vor dem Tabernakel. 
New York: Pustet. 

The first of these books is a neatly illustrated little volume 
of short Communion stories filled with color, warmth and 
life. It is a delight to handle and to read it. We content 
ourselves with translating a characteristic passage from the 
opening story, the tale of a reckless ne’er-do-well trans- 
formed into a little apostle of the Eucharist. Thus is de- 
scribed the struggle of grace with the Old Adam, which re- 
peats itself wherever the latter has been ejected from his 
dominion over a soul, 

“There now took place each day a combat not unlike 
that which was fought in the vale of Terebinth between Go- 
liath and the young shepherd lad of Bethlehem. Tall as a 
tree, with muscles and calves bulging out like filled flour sacks, 
the heathen strutted forth each morning, boasting and roar- 
ing like a lion, threatening to tear piecemeal any who would 
oppose him, and to scatter their limbs as food for the vul- 
tures. So, again and again, came back the Dare-Devil into 
the heart of little Veit. But the sturdy lad had no fear of 
him, In his own way he sang the battle song of the sol- 
diers of Christ, the Eucharistic hymn, Anointed with the 
royal unction of heavenly grace, the good Veit conquered 
the bad: the new Veit conquered the old.” 

The second Eucharistic volume before us has for its 
author the Rector of the German Campo Santo at Rome. 
Its purpose is to promote the beautiful devotion of the 
seven Thursdays in honor of the Most Blessed Sacrament, 
and in general to assist us in sanctifying in a particular way 
the one day of the week dedicated to our Lord in His 
Sacrament of love. Prayers, meditations and Eucharistic 
readings are offered especially for the seven Sundays pre- 
ceding the feasts of Corpus Christi and of Holy Thursday. 
This devotion has hitherto been indulgenced only for, cer- 
tain religious communities. It is hoped that in time the 
same favors will be extended to all the faithful. Aiea tele 


Von ANTON DE WAAL. 


Die bildenden Kiinste in Deutschland wahrend des Mit- 


Von Emit Micwaet, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
In some re- 


telalters. 

Art is a subject which interests everybody. 
spects there is nothing more international than art. As ‘a 
rule, all Americans who come to Europe take the deepest 
interest in her ancient and artistic buildings, statuary and 
paintings, A new book has just come from the press that 
is invaluable for all who wish to obtain closer information 


on art as seen in Europe. The title of the work is some- 
what misleading at first, for one would think the author 
treated only pure German art; in reality, however, he has 
touched upon the whole field and linked together into one 
complete whole all that the genius of each country was 
able to contribute. As the writer has given many years of 
careful study to this period of German history, he was ‘able 
to throw much light on the whole field of art by considering 
it from the viewpoints of literature, social economy, worldly 
and spiritual sciences of that period. As he explains ancient 
architecture, statuary and paintings, it is easy enough to 
trace a connection between the art of the present and the 
past, and to understand why the great work of the past still 
draws the attention and wins the admiration of every trav- 
eler. For these reasons this volume, written in a clear and 
fluent style, should be a good preparation for every intelli- 
gent American who wishes to see Europe with profit and 
understand the ancient and artistic character which fash- 
ioned her cities so different from his own. 
H. Brupers, Dr. phil. and theol. 


Praxis. Uebungen fir die Festage und Festzeiten des 
Kirchenjahres. Von CARrotine FRetmN von ANDRIAN-WERBURG. 
New York: Frederic Pustet. Price, 80 cents. 

A saintly mistress of novices many years ago composed from 
time to time pious practices for her novices. The book in which 
she had been wont to note these exercises finally fell into the 
hands of the Baroness von Andrian-Werburg, who now has © 
adapted them for pious souls in the world. The daily practices 
are very brief and the simplicity of the original is preserved 
throughout. eee se 


In the Early Days. Pages from the Annals of the Sis- 
ters.of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary. St, Louis, Mo.: 
is}, Iskermalere. 

This handsomely prepared volume has given, no doubt, 
keen pleasure to the many friends of the religious commu- 
nity whose early story it tells. It is a book which, apart 
from any intrinsic merit, would naturally interest the thou- 
sands in the Middle West who have profited by the efficient 
work of Mother Clarke’s Sisters in the development of pa- 
rochial and secondary schools in that section. But it has, 
moreover, a genuine worth of its own. It is an excellently 
told story of the heroic achievement of the Foundress and 
first members of a Congregation whose members hold high 
place in the esteem of clergy and laity alike, and of the no 
less noble efforts of their worthy successors for the glory 
of God and the good of souls. The Catholic ground-break- 
ers of earlier days in this land, unfortunately for history, 
usually paid slight attention to records of the trials, disap- 
pointments, failures and successes marking their progress, 
their characteristic self-effacement made them content to see 
the good work grow as they labored. That those in charge 
to-day have light to realize how useful for the edification 
of their own young members, as well as for the safeguarding 
of traditions dear to the Church in America, a compilation 
such as the present volume will prove to be, cannot but be 
a gratification to us all. * ok  & 


In April of this year the Sisters of Loretto, a religious 
community of high repute for its educational and charitable 
work in the West, will celebrate the centenary of their insti- 
tution by the pioneer missionary of Kentucky, Father Ne- 
rinckx. Miss Anna C, Minogue, well known in literary and 
journalistic circles in Cincinnati, has prepared at the request 
of the Sisters a souvenir volume for the occasion. The 
book, “Loretto: Annals of a Century,” is now in the hands 
of the printer, and will be issued by The America Press early 
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in April. It tells in a graphic way a story of thrilling in- 
terest of how Father Nerinckx’ foundation has grown from 
humble beginnings and come to be a great instrument in 
the hands of God. 

Father Constancio Eguia, S.J., has done into Spanish, 


under the title of ‘“Proscritos,” the account published in 
Portuguese of the incidents attending the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from Portugal when the republic was proclaimed. 
Illustrations and plans show how baseless was the charge 
of underground passages, descriptions of which were widely 
circulated at the time. The tales told by some of the refu- 
gees make us*wonder what Portuguese civilization is like. 
We can easily understand how the pagan Chinese, for ex- 
ample, vent their rage in times of public disorder upon the 
emblems of a religion which is “foreign” and odious in their 
eyes; but we are unable to comprehend how a country which 
has been at least nominally Catholic for centuries should 
give so many examples of desecration and profanation, with 
not a hand raised to stay the fury of the Portuguese in their 
attacks on churches and religious monuments and emblems. 
Religion does not seem to have flourished with a healthy 
growth under the patronage of the Bragancas. Part I of 
“Proscritos” consists of 366 pages. It is for sale in paper 
covers for four pesetas at the Administracién de Razon y Fé, 
Plaza de Santo Domingo, 14, Madrid, Spain. 


Tadasu Yoshimoto has translated from “The Hotokuki,” 
the life and work of Sontoku Ninomiya, the ‘‘Peasant Sage 
of Japan,” which Longmans, Green & Co. publish. The 
strangeness of those names, however, should not frighten 
prospective readers of this interesting book. Sontoku, a 
man of the people, died at the age of seventy, in 1856, just 
at the close of the feudal period in Japan’s history, when 
the whole country was in great economic distress. “My 
religion,’ he said, “consists of one spoonful of Shintoism, 
and a half-spoonful each of Buddhism and Confucianism.” 
However that may be, he thought his religion a practical one, 
devoting himself without reserve to the service of his 
neighbor, “Live within your income,’ he cries to the 
feudal chief. “Labor to fulfil your duty in the great har- 
mony of Heaven and Earth,’ is his injunction to the de- 
spondent and the idle cottagers. He traveled through 
Japan giving counsel and establishing reforms that saved 
from famine and restored to prosperity entire districts, and, 
dying, left to his disciples instructions for founding the 
“Hotokusha,” a society whose purpose is “to help the poor 
and to aid them to unite in helping one another.” 


The firm of Pustet has kad no little experience in editing, 


gradualia, vesperalia, missals and other liturgical books. 
Choir boys of many a generation have found pleasure, dur- 
ing a_sermon at high Mass, in scanning the contents of 
their fine choir books, even though the youthful choristers 
did not always enjoy singing the severe Gregorian printed 
within. The present Graduale is for workmanship equal to 
the best published by the firm. It is of the old familiar 
style of stately black cover and red edges, and within, litur- 
gical illustrations, initials, head and tail pieces, etc. It con- 
tains, besides a short treatise on the Gregorian system of 
notes, the music of the proper of the Mass for every feast 
of the year, as well as a number of Gregorian settings for 
the various parts of the Common of the Mass. The book 
is well printed and attractive in form, and the price ($1.50) 
is no deterrent. 


An anonymous lawyer presents his brief for Christianity in a 
slender volume called “The Living Witness” that Herder pub- 


lishes. In a dozen chapters the credentials of the Church as a 


teacher of truth are examined and the author tells why he accepts. 
her testimony. It should be a good book to put into the haa 
of professional men nce are unbelievers. 4 


In Mr. E. T. Cook’s new biography of John Ruskin there is: 
an interesting chapter on that great stylist’s manner of writing. 
“My own literary work was always done as quietly and method-. 
ically as a piece of tapestry,” says Ruskin. “It gave me no sért- 
ous trouble.” But these assertions are to be taken with large 
allowances. For “the arrangement, both of his materials and of 
his sentences cost him, in fact, infinite labor.” A sentence of 
“Modern Painters” was often written over four or five times and 
tried in every word for perhaps an‘hour, perhaps a forenoon, be- 
fore it was passed for the printer.” Though Ruskin “did not con- 
sciously imitate any model,” says his biographer, “every day he 
had great models before him.” “The constant study of the Biblé 
colored alike Ruskin’s thought and his style; it is ingrained in 
the texture of almost every piece from his pen,” “He arose with 
the sun and before breakfast made notes of a few ‘verses of the 
Bible—and then he took down his Plato and translated a passage 
from the ‘Republic’ or the ‘Laws.’” Ruskin’s ear was as sensi- 
tive to the sound of his paragraphs as was his eye to their 
structure, and Mr. Cook gives examples of sentences that even 
in their first draft seemed to be faultless, but which Ruskin would — 
not publish till he had completely altered them. 


“The Little Apostle on Crutches,’ by H. E. Delemare 
(Benziger Bros.), is a touching and inspiring story of a 
true manly boy, who shoulders his crutches to sell papers 
in order to help out a valiant Christian mother. He does 
much else that is good, by the way, and the incidences and 
coincidences are so well conceived and naturally set down 
that they have all the appearances of having happened. It 
is a first-rate boys’ and girls’ book, and they will like to 
read it. 


E. Dimmler, in his “Matthaus,” presents us with a com- 
plete picture, painted in miniature, of the life of Christ. It 
is a blending of narrative and explanation following the 
order of the first Evangelist, with whose words each section 
closes. The volume is published by the Volksvereinsverlag, 
M.-Gladbach; price 1,20 mk, Similar editions of Mark, Luke 
and John are soon to be issued, 


“Do-Re-Mi-Fa” is not the name of a music book, but of 
“a family! chronicle” by Father David Bearne, S.J. The 
four boys so named for short are the sons of an Anglican 
vicar who becomes a Catholic, and whom they help to bear 
the changes of fortune his conversion entails. It is to be 
feared, however, that American boys will find the four a 
rather uninteresting set. R. & T. Washbourne. S 


Leon Simon has translated from the Hebrew seventeen 
“Selected Essays” by Asher Ginzberg, whose pen name is 
Ahad Ha’ An, “One of the People.” The author is an en- 
thusiastic promoter of the Zionist movement. Leaving their 
ghettos and abandoning their counting houses, he would 
have the Jews now scattered throughout the world gather 
in Palestine again as a nation, recover their ancient char- 
acter and mould their lives anew on the teachings of the 
law and the prophets. The scheme is rather visionary, It. 
would be interesting to see how many American Hebrews 
would now be willing to live in Palestine. The book is 
printed in Philadelphia by the Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 


“With Christ My Friend”. is a little Eucharistic work: by 
the Rev. Patrick J. Sloan, the author of several books that: 
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Sunday school teachers have found useful. Its sixty-five 
short chapters are well suited to the varying moods and 
needs of those who frequently visit the Blessed Sacrament. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tennyson: and His Friends. Edited by Hall r ennys 
Mt eteniin.cs Nevgod ih 

George the Third and Charles Fox. The Concluding Part of the American 
Revolution. By ‘the Rt. Hon. George Otto Trevelyan, Bart., O.M. In 
two volumes. Vol. I. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

The 'Newe'Democracy. An Essay on Certain Political and Economic Ten- 
dencies in the United States. By Walter E. Weyl, Ph.D. New York: 


The Macmillan Co. Net $2.00. 
Girls’ Clubs and Mothers’ Meetings. By Madame Cecilia. New York: 


Benziger Brothers. Net 60 cents. 


New 


Latin Publications: 


Psalterium. Breviarii Romani. Cum Ordinario Divini Officii. Jussu SS. 
D. N. Pii PP. X. novo ordine per Hebdomadam dispositum et editum. 
Editio Prima Post Typicam. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net $1.10. 


French Publications: 


L’Education Chrétienne. Conférences par M. L’Abbé Henri Le Camus. 
Paris: P. Tequi, 82 Rue Bonaparte. 

ane neaton Eucharistique. Par J. C. Broussolle. Paris: P. Tequi. Prix 

rt 

Y a-t-il un Dieu? 
Prix 2 fr. 

J’ai perdu la Foi! Réponse 4 Vincrédulité moderne. 
R. P. Ramon Ruiz: Amado, S.J. Paris: P. Tequi. 


Y a-t-il survie de l’4me aprés la mort? Paris: P. Tequi. 


Conferences. Par 
Prix Qerre 


La Contemplation, ou -Principes de. Théologie Mystique.. Par R. P. E. 
Lamballe. Paris: P, Tequi. 
Conseils 4 une Amie, Nouvelle édition revue par Jean de Puisaleine, 


Paris: Po Dequi.- Net 2 fr. 
German Publications: 


\ on Dr. Gray’s Blindheit. Eine Erzahlung aus dem irischen Priesterleben. 
Von Can. B. N. Sheehan. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

Predigten des hochwst. Herrn Dr. Augustin Egger. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Adolph Fah. Dritter Band. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


EDUCATION 


In a singularly appreciative notice of a work recently brought 
out by Longmans, a writer in the London Times’ “Educational 
Supplement” of January 2 of this year urges classical teachers 
of the day to study this latest contribution to the history of 
classical teaching. The work, “Studies in the History of Classi- 
cal Teaching, Irish and Continental, 1500-1700,” is from the pen 
of Rey. T. Corcoran, S.J., Professor of Education in the Na- 
tional University of Ireland. The Times writer tells us that 
Father Corcoran “has based upon the lucky discovery of a com- 
plete copy of the Irish Jesuit William Bathe’s ‘Janua Lingu- 
arum,’ published at Salamanca in 1611, a stimulating study of 
the methods of Post-Renaissance classical teaching, methods 
which he shows are far from those generally practised in the 
present day.” One versed in the process of classical drill in 
our time will find, says the writer, “the conclusions of Father 
Corcoran to be a sharp challenge to the whole theory of classi- 
cal education as we know it.” 

* * * 


Of special interest is the second part of the work, in which is 
given an exposition of the aims and methods of classical teach- 
ing, as it was generally understood in the first two centuries 
after the Renaissance. The Times critic thus summarizes this 
portion of Father Corcoran’s volume: “The eternal question, 
What is the object of a classical training? admitted to Bathe 
and his contemporaries of one immediate, but not wholly ex- 
clusive, answer: mastery of speech and writing in Latin. Latin 
being the key, as it is no longer, to all knowledge and all pro- 
fessions, the best way of imparting mastery of it was the school- 
master’s supreme problem. The language had to be written 
and spoken in a way which has since come to be regarded as 
unnecessary, or even impossible. Nor was the feat of its 
acquisition to be a purely intellectual one; an opportunity for 
ethical training was to be provided concurrently. The teacher’s 
methods were not those which should lead to the greatest knowl- 
edge of concrete facts, but those which should develop the pupil’s 


moral powers by eliciting and encouraging his powers of will 
and self-expression.” 
* * * 

How did Bathe and his contemporaries aim to attain this re- 
sult? “To this end,’ the summary continues, “grammar was 
placed in a subordinate position; original composition was in- 
sisted on from the first and graduated carefully to suit the pupil’s 
age and attainments; translation from the vernacular was) un- 
heard of, the only language translated being Greek in the case: 
of higher students; reading was made largely subservient to the 
art of eloquence; and conversation, though discouraged, except’ 
under proper guidance, among the very young as tending to do 
more harm than good, was practised steadily all through. The 
result was to turn out young men with a complete mastery, no 
mere book-knowledge, of the principal epistemonic language as: 
a living tongtie, for daily use in Court, cloister, forum, camp or 
study; and, added to it, went a wide acquaintance, complete for 
all subsidiary purposes, of the sister-tongue, Greek. The finished 
product of such a training would be the full, ready and accti- 
rate man,” 

* * 1% 

Father Corcoran does not positively say how far such a pro- 
gram should or could be carried out now, when so much atten-:' 
tion is paid in classical drill to textual criticism, comparative: 
philology and archaeology, details practically disregarded by 
Bathe and his friends. It is clear, however, that his sympathies 
are with the old way as superior in theory and result to the 
later. And that the Times reviewer is not unkindly disposed 
to this position of the Irish University Professor the opening 
sentences of his paper would incline one to believe: “Consule 
scholas Jesuitarum. The classical teacher, whose debt to the 
Jesuits is perhaps more than he knows (did not the ‘Gradus’- 
itself originate from one of the Society?), will do well to avail 
himself of a fresh opportunity to follow Bacon’s advice by 
reading Professor Corcoran’s new book.” 

Three main objections, one would judge, influence the au- 
thor’s unmistakable stand in favor of the older methods. Fa- 
ther Corcoran finds no great merit in the exaggerated philology. 
that rules classical work in so many schools to-day, and he is 
not slow, in consequence, to affirm that grammar as it has de- 
veloped in modern schools has won for itself an importance 
entirely apart from its educational value; he regrets, too, that 
our reading is confined to a few books, and those mostly the 
more difficult ones; finally, he complains that the modern classi- 
cal curriculum is bereft of the ethical purpose easily noted as 
entering’ into the old ways and methods. Translation from the.” 
vernacular is, he contends, the chief work in composition now 
done in classical schools, and “composition done by means of 
translation from the vernacular is no such moral stimulant as 
original work, whether letter, essay, or verse.” 


One is glad to note the emphatic protest registered by Catholics 
in many sections of the country to the misstatement of fact which 
appears in a government report recently published. Speaking 
of private schools, the Commissioner of Education of the United 
States, in the report of the Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1911, 
No. 13, whole No. 460, page 12, presumes to make this comment: 
“In general it is true that the competition of the public schools 
tends to cause these private institutions to endeavor not to fall 
too far behind in the quality of their teachings.” Presumably 
the Commissioner states what he believes to be true, but his 
words betray a strange lack of knowledge on the part of one 
holding the position. An educator of the Commissioner’s prom- 
inence should surely be well acquainted with. the very complete 
system of education carried on by Catholic institutions. He 
ought to know that instead of their being spurred on to equal 
efforts by public school system and methods, there is coming 
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to be very general recognition of the fact that the conservative 
educational methods prevailing in Catholic institutions, ele- 
mentary and secondary and college, have done much better serv- 
ice in educational work than the supposedly advanced and pro- 
gressive methods of secular schools. The severe criticisms passed 
on public school methods of late, criticisms confined to no single 
section of the country, taken in connection with the uniform 
success achieved by pupils in Catholic schools where occasion 
offers of competition with public school students, should suggest 
greater modesty and accuracy of statement on the part of the 
Commissioner. 


Dr, Dunne,* Bishop of Bathurst, speaking at the blessing of 
the foundation stone of a new Catholic school in the Blayney 
district of his diocese, gives an excellent statement of the Cath- 
olic attitude regarding State schools, a question regarding which 
Catholics in distant Australia find themselves in quite the same 
position as we here in the United States. 

“It must always be borne in mind,” says Bishop Dunne, “that 
we do not quarrel with our opponents because they require a 
different brand of education to ours; on the contrary, we hold 
that all denominations are entitled to whatever system suits 
them best, and satisfies them, but our complaint is, that hold- 
ing different views on education from theirs, which we cannot 
abandon, they want either to force us to conform to theirs or 
to penalize our schools by taking our money contributed in 
taxes and by giving us nothing in return for what they have 
forcibly taken from us. In justification of their refusal to meet 
our wants they say that our requirements are unreasonable— 
that in a mixed community there must always be a compromise, 
that the existing compromise fairly meets our requirements, and 
that a large portion of our people are contented with it. All of 
these assertions, if true, would indeed be solid arguments, but 
when analyzed are found to be little better than plausible state- 
ments which only mislead or deceive those whom they affect 
most. In any private transaction in life a treatment like that 
meted out to Catholics in this most serious matter would be 
considered most unjust, and little short of robbery, deserving 
heavy and summary punishment.” WE, (ONG 


SOCIOLOGY 


A fortnight ago we mentioned the three elements of every 
social reform, and pointed out the duty of every sane reformer 
to respect the right idea of each in the changes he may propose 
to make. Now we have something to add which concerns di- 
rectly the second element, namely, the term to be attained, and 
which may touch indirectly the others; since the morality of 
actions in themselves indifferent is determined by their end. 

As man is immortal, his activity reaches out beyond this finite 
world. The last end of his creation is reached not here, but 
elsewhere. But as all his actions must be directed to his last end, 
this may not be put aside in schemes of social reform. The per- 
sistent violation of this principle is the crime against humanity 
of reformers outside the Catholic Church, One must not be 
surprised at their conduct, as it harmonizes perfectly with the 
spirit of the age which separates Church and State, divides 
morality from religion, and pretends that science contradicts 
revelation. Those who are obstinate in this last error naturally 
go further than others in social matters, and pretend that the 
Church is the opponent of every reform, The contrary is the 
case. The Church favors every orderly alleviation of the phys- 
ical lot of mankind; for, as Leo XIII teaches, with St. Thomas, 


physical misery is for the common run of men an obstacle to . 


the supernatural life, which moderate comfort favors not a little. 
Social reform, then, like everything else in this passing world, 


is but a means to the great end of man’s creation, his eternal | 


happiness. It is therefore subject to the general law of means, 


namely, a means is to be used as much, and only inasmuch, as 
it conduces to the obtaining of the end. This is the sense of 
the warnings of the Gospel: “Lay not up for yourselves treas- 
ures on earth, but in heaven”; “Those who will be rich fall into 
a snare”; “Love not the world nor the things of the world, for 
if you love the world you cannot love God,” etc, They all tell 
us that earthly goods are not to be sought for their own sake, 
nor because they gratify our desires, but only as the means to 
help us to serve God more perfectly. To see in such maxims 
the injunction to ignore the creatures God has put in this world 
with us is an absurd exaggeration, derogatory to the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator and to the intelligence He has given us 
to discern the last end of our creation and the relation other 
creatures bear to it. 

Rationalistic sociology, whether agnostic or frankly atheistic, 
ignores all this, and, therefore, is working infinite spiritual harm 
to those it pretends to benefit. Moreover, it does not give them 
any permanent material happiness; for when disorder reigns in 
man’s interior no permanent happiness is possible. Catholic so- 
cial reformers, who propose most laudably to combat the errors 
of the Rationalists, should not neglect this fundamental error. 
On the contrary, they should, as good strategists, make it the 
object of their strongest attack, for it is the key to the whole 
position of the enemy. “As for riches and other things which 
men call good and desirable, whether we have them in abun- 
dance or lack them altogether—so far as eternal happiness is 
concerned—it matters little; the only important thing is to use 
them properly,” says Leo XIII in the great encyclical in which 
he defends formally the working classes and asserts their rights; 
a document which, as we have said before, must be mastered by 
every Catholic Sociologist and applied in its entirety to the 
grave questions he sets himself to solve. 

Hence we see how absolutely necessary it is that Catholic 
social action should be directed by the Church, As the matter 
is dangerous, full of possibilities of going astray, one may assert 
that in it one must imitate the careful workman, who, when en- 
gaged in a difficult and delicate piece of work, is applying his 
level, his plumb-line, his measure and his square at every in- 
stant, knowing that this is the only way to preserve it from 
errors that would ruin it altogether. The True Catholic So- 
ciologist will therefore have before him constantly the Gospel 
and the Encyclicals of Leo XIII, which are nothing else than the 
authoritative exposition of the Gospel’s teaching. By them he 
will level, set upright, measure and square his work, which will 
thus endure when all mere human systems are perishing, and 
will be a true blessing for mankind for time and eternity. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


With the caption “A Valuable Feature” the Newark, N. J., 
Momtor of March 9 prints the following editorial, which as a 
well-merited tribute to our associates of the Catholic press we 
take much pleasure in republishing: 

“There is a feature of the Catholic weekly which we desire to: 
call to the attention of our readers. Perhaps they have noticed 
it themselves, perhaps they have not. Every Catholic paper is a 
Catholic digest. Our readers will find in The Monitor, as the 
weeks go by, expressions of opinion, pieces of news, valuable 
essays, historical and local information from every portion of 
the globe. 

“We have on our exchange list weeklies and periodicals pub- 
lished even in the most distant regions, and we esteem if a priv- 
ilege to cull from them for our readers anything of value that 
might serve to interest or instruct them. Thus frequently in our 
columns will be found articles from the London Tablet, the 
Liverpool Catholic Times, the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, the 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal, the Bombay Examiner, Monsignor 
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O’Kelly’s Rome, the Canadian Register, and the Catholic weeklies 
of far distant Australia. At times, our readers may enjoy a 
translation from L’Etude or some other fine French Catholic 
magazine. 

“We gite our readers such extracts as will interest them from 
the reviews and magazines, religious and secular, of our own 
country, It is through the Catholic weeklies that special articles 
on the Church or cognate subjects filter down to the people from 
the secular monthlies and quarterlies, and frequent quotations 
are found in the columns of The Monitor from the Catholic 
World of the Paulist Fathers, the Jesuit Review, AMERICA, the 
Rosary, the Dominican magazine, the learned American Eccle- 
siastical Review, and the Catholic Quarterly, the biting little 
Catholic Fortnightly Review, the scholarly Ave Maria, and the 
zealous missionary publications. 

“What is true of The Monitor in the aspect which we are 
noticing is true to a greater or less degree of every Catholic 
weekly. It is no small labor to keep in touch with this wide 
field, ignoring for the moment all the original matter which ap- 
pears in every Catholic weekly. Even the most humble Catholic 
paper.in the land brings a fund of good, clean, useful reading to 
the Catholic home. It is impossible to overestimate the mission 
of the Catholic press. 

“Some day the brick-and-mortar priest and the big-collection 
pastor will appreciate it. 

“Tn the meanwhile may God give them the grace to bang us; 
we can stand anything but their indifference.” 


Tue Boox-Rack NEAR THE CHURCH Door. 


“It is my earnest wish,” says Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul, 
in his Lenten Pastoral, “that in every parish church there be 
‘the book-rack,’ or, at least, the simple table, on which are dis- 
played the periodical publications of Catholic Truth Societies, 
notably the International Truth Society (407 Bergen street, 
Brooklyn), and the Catholic Mind (59 East 83d street, New York 
City)—the price of each separate publication plainly marked 
five cents, or more or less as the case may be. To those publica- 
tions let there be added books of a somewhat higher value, and 
of a more discursive tenor, the price of each equally marked in 
plain figures—these books to be varied from time to time, and 
always chosen with care to suit the demands of the times, or the 
special conditions of the people of the parish. As an inducement 
to purchase and read, when a new periodical or book is placed 
on the book-rack or the book-table, the pastor would do well to 
make the announcement, summarizing the contents, and explain- 
ing the reasons of the choice he had made. 

“These book-racks or book-tables may be in charge of some 
zealous young man, willing to contribute a few moments of his 
Sunday leisure to the good cause, or they may be turned over, 
without further oversight, to the intelligent research and honest 
dealing of the crowd. The first method I prefer as the more sure 
to secure good results. Finally, in each parish due provision, in 
one way or another, should be made through which subscriptions 
to a Catholic newspaper may be easily obtained, and what the 
provision is the parishioners should now and then be told.” 


According to the press cables the Loridon Times, commenting 
on the social uproar in England, in a leader entitled “This Hour 
of Lawlessness,” urges the application of the law of conspiracy 
to the ringleaders in the suffragette outrages, which are acts of 
violence, intended to intimidate society. The conspiracy law can 
reach those who, behind the scenes, plan and produce a fund for 
these demonstrations. It continues : 

“Fundamental issues are at stake. The basis, legal and eco- 
nomic, of society is attacked, and it is becoming rapidly plain to 
the ordinary man that new measures of defense are needed to 
meet the new enemies, A bitter experience may be needed before 


society has the courage to do all that is needed, but these are 
times of education, as well as of unrest, and already some lessons 
have been learned.” 

The editorial proceeds to intimate that exceptional measures 
may be taken in respect to the coal strike and the whole question 
of trades unions, saying: 

“Only the other day the House of Lords, in an interesting case, 
as to the position of trades unions, pointed out that those whose 
rules were inextricably mixed up with provisions in restraint of 
trade, were still illegal associations, except so far as was stated 
in the statute of 1871. 

“There is no likelihood of Parliament going back upon what 
was done for the relief of trades unions in 1871 and 1876, but 
the whole subject assumes new aspects, when organizations and 


| funds are used to stop or paralyze the entire trade of the country, 


when crowds are made destitute, and when, as must happen, mor- 
tality and disease must increase.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Mer. Bonzano, the new Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, was consecrated Archbishop of Mytilene, on March 3, 
in the chapel of Propaganda Fide, of which he was rector. 
The consecrating prelate was His Eminence, Cardinal Merry 
del Val, the Papal Secretary of State, assisted by Bishop Ken- 
nedy, rector of the American College, and Mer. Berruti, Bishop 
of Vigevano. 


The Xavier Free Publication Society for the Blind will soon 
have ready for publication the third and fourth volumes of the 
Douay Bible. The first and second volumes were published some 
time ago. A book for the blind is not a small affair, neither in 
bulk nor the matter of expense. There are in all ten volumes to 
be published, and the foremost dignitaries in the land have 
deemed it an honor to be enrolled as patrons of the work. The 
first volume is a gift to the blind from Cardinal Farley, the 
second volume from Cardinal Gibbons, the third from Cardinal 
O’Connell, and the fourth from Archbishop Quigley. 


The Lenten Pastorals of the Irish bishops express satisfaction 
at the progress of the Temperance movement and the organized 
campaign against the diffusion of evil literature, and urge further 
action in those directions. They refer with pleasure to the near 
approach of self-government and counsel the people to pray that 
the Holy Ghost may enlighten legislators so that the measure 
may be wise, and fruitful in benefits, spiritual and temporal, to 
the country, Archbishop Walsh orders his clergy to say a Col- 
lect in the Mass daily for this purpose. Speaking of evil liter- 
ature, he says Catholics should not leave a penny of their money 
in any shop or place where demoralizing publications are on 
sale, and those who traffic in them are unfit for the reception of 
the Sacraments. Socialism, and strikes as a Socialist weapon 
and conducive to its propaganda, figure with unusual prominence 
in this year’s pastorals. Cardinal Logue, who speaks of “sweat- 
ing” as “grinding the face of the poor and converting into un- 
holy gain the very life and health and happiness of the unfor- 
tunate worker,” advises Irish workers to form unions of their 
own, independent of the English Labor Unions, which are im- 
pregnated with Socialism and whose interests are different or 
adverse. Strikes should not be resorted to until every effort at 
conciliation fails, and if charity and Christian principles ani- 
mate employer and worker, this will not happen. The Cardinal 
devotes much space to the brutal persecutions of Catholics by the 
Portuguese government, which “are calculated to shock hu- 
manity,’ yet though Egyptians, Turks, Persians and Congolese 
find zealous advocates in the British Parliament, “no voice is 
raised on behalf of Christians writhing in the grasp of a tyranny 
which is hostile both to God and man.” He dwells on this matter 
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in order “to warn our people against the excesses into which 
unbridled democracy may run.” Rational freedom, the noblest 
of God's temporal gifts, and good government are most desirable, 
but when those high ends are pursued by means which ignore 
God’s law, trample on the elementary principles of justice and 
hearken only to selfish instinct, “it is not rational freedom which 
results but tyranny, and the most galling of all tyrannies, the 
tyranny of the mob.” 


SCIENCE 


It appears that waves at sea, when fully developed by a storm, 
‘travel with the same velocity as does the wind, and that breakers 
reaching the coasts after storms in the Atlantic show a deep 
water speed equal to the maximum recorded velocity of the 
wind that raised them. Whether there be any waves that reach 
a velocity greater than the wind’s is not clear; at all events, if 
such there be, it is quite certain that they do not reach an 
amplitude sufficient to form breakers, 


Technical Paper No. 6, of the Bureau of Mines, calls atten- 
‘tion to the fact that irregularity in the rate of burning of fuses 
used in mining and blasting operations is the cause of many 
accidents in mines. The rate of burning is influenced by tem- 
perature and pressure. Under varying conditions of pressure 
practically all types of fuse vary in their rates of burning, Such 
pressure as can readily be occasioned by the confinement of 
-the gases evolved by the burning fuse itself is sufficient to in- 
crease the normal rate of burning from 92.5 seconds per meter 
(28.2 seconds per foot) to 21 seconds per meter (6.4 seconds 
per foot). The effect of high temperature is to retard the 
‘burning rate. Climatic conditions have an effect also. Damp 
fuse burns more slowly than normal fuse, and fuse that has 
‘been wetted and then dried thoroughly tends to burn at a 
rather slow, rate. Mechanical injury also affects the fuse; so 
‘much so, indeed, that the burning may be almost instantaneous. 
Operators are warned to store their fuses carefully, and to 
protect them from unfavorable conditions, 


The direct production of steel from magnetite ores contain- 
ing titanium and traces of vanadium gives a tool steel of fairly 
good quality. A cylindrical furnace was employed, measuring 
18 inches in height and 14 inches in diameter, with two lateral 
graphite electrodes of one square inch cross-section. The maxi- 
mum current dragged across the electrodes was 200 amperes at 
a voltage of 110. The slag and ore were first fused in the 
electric are, and the electrodes were then dipped into the bath. 
The composition of the ore used was: 51.45 per cent. of iron, 7.5 
per cent. of titanium, .12 per cent. of nickel and traces of sulphur 


and vanadium, The charge was 100 parts of ore, 20 of limestone’ 


and 18 of carbon formed into briquettes with molasses and 
water in the proportions of 10 to 16. Although no deoxidiz- 
ing agent was used, a sound ingot weighing 3 pounds was ob- 
tained.. Close figuring on the price of the ore, limestone, power 
and electrodes makes the cost of the steel two cents per pound. 


Sulphalium, one of the latest alloys, is about 3 per cent. denser 
than aluminium. It lends itself. readily to the tool, as there is 
no dragging of the material nor clogging of files as occurs with 
aluminium. Its melting point is 1,200 degrees Fahrenheit, slightly 
higher than that of aluminium. Castings taken directly from 
moulds showed a tensile strength of from 17,500 to 21,700 pounds 
per square inch and an elongation of 0.4 to 1.2 per cent. in length 
of 4 inches. Sea-water does not affect this alloy, and it is 
especially serviceable where rigidity is desired, but not at the 
expense of lightness. F. Tonporr, s.J. 
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OBITUARY 


Sir Francis Cruise, M.D., K.S.G., died in Dublin, February 26, 
in his seventy-eighth year. Educated in the Jesuit Colleges of 
Belvedere and Clongowes, he graduated in Arts and Medicine in 
1858, and in 1861 joined the staff of the Mater Misericordiae 
Hospital, where he attained international reputation as a physi- 
cian, He was elected member of the English Royal College of 
Surgeons and President of the Royal College of Physicians of. 
Ireland. He contributed many valuable treatises to medical 
literature, and for this and his eminence in practical medicine 
he was knighted by Edward VII, and was later offered a bar- 
onetcy, which he declined. He attained a wider fame by his con- 
tributions to religious literature. He wrote several of the Irish 
Catholic Truth Society’s publications, and his “Thomas a Kempis 
and the Authorship of the Imitation” is a classic, and the last 
word on the subject, He also edited what is deemed the best 
edition of “Imitatio Christi.” For his vindication of the author- 
ship to their townsman the people of Kempen named one of 
their street “Franz Cruise.” He devoted much of his time to 
the Catholic hospitals of Dublin and contributed liberally to © 
those and other Catholic institutions. He also assisted by his — 
writings and influence the cause of Catholic education, and served 
as Commissioner of Education and Senator of the National Uni- 
versity. An accomplished musician, he edited several pieces of 
classical music, and was wont to play in the orchestra of the 
Dublin Catholic churches. For his services to Catholicity he 
received from Pius X, in 19035, the Decoration of Knight of 
Gregory the Great, 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
History as Taucur at Harvarp. 


To the Editor of Amerrtca: . 
In order that there may be no misunderstanding in regard to 
the statements which I made about the courses in history at 
Harvard, I would like to emphasize the fact that they apply only 
to the particular course mentioned, and are not to be construed. 
as extending in any way to all the courses in that department. 
Many of the courses in history, although taught by Protestants, 
have the reputation of being extremely fair and impartial in 
dealing with the Catholic Church. The particular course to 
which I made reference, however, is a.very important one from 
the Catholic point of view, as it deals with the history of Europe 
from the fall of Constantinople to the end of the age of Louis 
XIV, and includes. many of the most critical points of the 
Church’s history, In putting this course in the hands of a pro- 
fessor who does not treat the Catholic side fairly, Harvard has 
made a mistake which I feel ought to be made known to Cath- 
olics. Beyond this, however, I do not wish my remarks to be 
taken as condemning the entire department of history. -I hope 
this will serve to make clear any possible misunderstanding. 
3 RicHARD DANA: SKINNER. 
Cambridge, Mass., March 3. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


(From the last Pastoral Letter of Right Rev. C. Van de Ven, 

D.D., Bishop of Alexandria, La.) Kos 

“Our educated Catholic gentlemen should subscribe for the 

Jesuit Review, America. No Catholic that lays claim to culture 
and scholarship can do without it.” ‘ : 


(From the Newark, N. J., Monitor, March 9.) + 
“We wish to say that the educated Catholic of the United 
States who was not satisfied with the latest number of AMERICA 
is hard indeed to please. The pages of the Jesuit periodical are 
chock full of meaty reading.” 
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WE CLAIM TO BE THE LEADING CATHOLIC TOURIST 
COMPANY IN THE UNITED STATES 


EUROPE IN THE SUMMER TIME 


THREE GRAND TOURS 


July 3. 63 Days. $560.50 
July 6. 49 Days. 363.00 
July 18. 39 Days. 301.00 
WRITE FOR THE ITINERARIES 
RATES’COVER ALL EXPENSES EXCEPT TIPS 
TO STEAMSHIP STEWARDS 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. AN AUDIENCE WITH 
THE HOLY FATHER. MANY PRIVILEGES. 


Every detail arranged. 
Every worry eliminated. 


A LENTEN DELICACY 


ez ry 


RED BAND 
ON 
EVERY 

PACKAGE 


PACKED 
fal IN TIN, 
G3) GLASS. AND 
r’7 — CARTON 


IT’S ALL CODFISH 
Without Adulteration or Preservative 


Ready for the Table in 10 Minutes 
No Soaking Required 


ASK YOUR GROCER 


Every pleasure included. 
Every attention given. 


O’BEIRNE BROTHERS 


Outfitters to Schools, Institutions and 
Hospitals for everything in CHINA, 
GLASSWARE, Cutlery, Cooking 
Utensils and Sundries used in the 
dining room and Kitchen. 


July 3 to Italy, Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Ba 
varia, Rhine Country or Berlin, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Paris and England. 

July 6 to England, Paris, Belgium, Holland, Rhine 
Country, Berlin. 


July 18 to England, Paris, Rhine Country, Berlin. 


Space must be secured quickly. $50 Deposit | 
required. Each party limited. Write at once, 


FRANK A. GROSS 
302 Ellicott Square BUFFALO, N. Y. 


REFERENCES GIVEN AND REQUIRED 
50 OTHER TOURS. WRITE FOR THEM. 


Your inspection is invited or our rep- 
resentative will call upon request 


317-319 West 42d Street 


Tel. 1177 Bryant New York City 
One block West from Broadway and Times Sq. Subway 
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PILGRIMAGES 


avd TOURS 


To Rome and Lourdes, and Grand TOUR of Eurcpe 
Leaving New York 


APRIL 25 and JULY 3 


oss pares are honored by having Rt. Rev. Bishops, as Spiritual Directors. and are assured of an Audience with the 
oly Father : 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET, GIVING FULL DETAILS, TESTIMONIALS, ETC. 
McGRANE’S CATHOLIC 1 OURS, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


{REFRIGERATOR 
SATISFACTION 


«me Hoy either the smallest or the largest users of re- 
| frigerators the McCray always gives the right kind 
| of service and satisfaction. Every particle of food 
} taken from the McCray comes out cold, fresh, un- 
| tainted and really better than when you put it in. 


McCRAY 
REFRIGERATORS 


embody all the up-to-date ideas in scientific refrigeration. The McCray patented con- 
struction means that there is no stagnant air, bul a clear, cold current circulating through- 
out the food chambers all the time. All odors carried off in the melting ice. Easy to 
clean. Sanitary linings of Opal glass, enamel. porcelain or odorless white wood—no 
zinc. All McCrays can be arranged to ice from the outside, avoiding the inconvience and 
muss of the iceman tramping through the kitchen. — 

A big list of Catholic institutions use built-in McCrays and find them the greatest con- 
venience and comfort besides big savers of ice. No matter whether you are just build- 
ing, or have built, send us a floor plan with dimensions and we will design a refrigerator 
to suit your needs, furnishing blue prints without cost. 


Write for catalog No. 49 to-day 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


354 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. New York Branch, 231 West 42d Street 
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Coward 
Shoe 


"REG. U. S. PAT OFF.” 


When arch ligaments are 
weakened or stretched, or 
ankles sag outward, the Cow- 
ARD ARCH SUPPORT SHOE gives 
the right help in the right 
place. Built on Coward lasts 
and anatomically constructed 
to furnish helpful and strength- 
ening support for weak foot 
ligaments and muscles. 

A remedial shoe of such as- 
sistance to growing and ma- 
tured feet, that it is indorsed 
by physicians, surgeons and 
chiropodists. 

Coward Arch Support Shoe and 

CowardExtensionHeel, have been 


made by James S. Coward, in his 
Custom Dept, for over 30 years, 


SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 


(NEAR WARREN STREET) 
Pail Orders Filled | Send for Catalogue 


Memorial and Congratulatory Addresses 


Book Plates 


TAMESCROLLINSON 


Coats of Arms 
f 203 Broapway-NEW YORK 


RESOLUTIONS ENGROSSED 


TELECHONE FOR REPRESENTATIVE, 
Comune? 199% ~- 


Diplomas 


General Designing 


Marriage Certificates Illuminated by Hand’ 


For advertising rates, address “ MANAGER” 


AMERICA, a Catholic Review of theWeek 


59 East 83d Street, New York City 


‘CLEANLINESS OF OPERATION 


is one of the strong features that 
has helped to earn the present 
world- wide reputation and en- 
dorsement of the Daus Improved 
Tip Top luplicator. No printer's 
ink used, thus avoiding soiled 
hands and clothing, No expensive 
supplies. 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from type- 

Sed = = written original. Sent on ten days” 
trial without deposit, Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 8 3-493 
inches), contains roll of **Dausco” Oiled Linen Back Duplicatin: 
surface (which can be used over and over again). Price - $5.00 
Felix G, Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Building, 111 John St..New York 


Please write te Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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“PIONEER PRIESTS OF NORTH AMERICA” 


BY THE REV. THOMAS, J. CAMPBEER Rio: 


VOLUME I 
Among the lroquois 


Ais Eminence, Cardinal Farley, says: 

“Will fill a want often felt by 80 
many of the clergy and laity who love 
to learn everything about .the genesis 
of the Church in our State.” 


His Eminence, Cardinal Falconio, says: 
“From it our people will learn how 

to appreciate the great work done by 

those noble and saintly pioneers.” 


333 Pages 27 Illustrations 
Price $1.60 22 oe. 


VOLUME II 
Among the Hurons 


Current Literature says: 
“Father Campbell does not confine 
He 


tells with vivid pen of reckless risks, 


himself to perfunctory narrative. 


hair-breadth escapes, captures, and in- 
credible sufferings, each following an- 
... These 


men, and a host of others, counted it a 


other in quick succession. 


privilege to die for their faith.” 


480 Pages 24 Illustrations 


Price $2.00 si ct 


VOLUME III 
Among the Algonquins 


N. Y. Evening Sun: 

“Altogether it is a splendid volume 
that Father Campbell has produced. 
To those of the same faith as the pio- 
neer priests whose lives it relates, it 
should prove no less edifying than ab- 
sorbing. But even to those of other 
persuasion, ‘Among the Algonquins’ 
offers an opportunity for serious and 


- interesting reading, where solid his- 


torical worth is matched by charm of 
style and vigor of conception.” 


336 Pages 22 Illustrations 


Price $2.00 202 ext 


MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY, Religious of the Sacred Heart, 1809—1886 


With an Introduction by the REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


440 Pages. 


16 Illustrations. 


Price, $2.00. By mail, 20 cents extra 


“A book sure to do good and sure to give pleasure."—The Ave Maria. 


“A book of special religious interest.’—N. Y. World. 


WHY NOT ISAAC JOGUES 


Keep every number of Discoverer of Lake George 


AMERICA By the Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


A Catholic Review of the Week 


IN A HANDSOME 


Adjustable Binder 


of boards and maroon cloth 


Aside from its Historical value it presents a vivid 
pen picture of a saintly and heroic missionary, with 
all the stirring setting of early pioneer days. 


° 


55 PAGES 9 ILLUSTRATIONS 


EDITION DE LUXE 


Full flexible green cowhide, stamped with gold, gilt 


Only 75 Cts. Each, Postpaid top, deckled edge. 
$1.10 Prepaid 


BOUND VOLUMES OF AMERICA ss 


In an attractive and durable binding. Complete set: Volumes I, II, Ill, IV, V—prepaid...... $14.00 
Single volumes, prepaid, $3.00. 


THE AMERICA PRESS, = 29 East 83rd Street, New York City 


Please write te “Advertisers and mention AMERICA, 


Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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SERIAL REAL ESTATE 


$500 First Mortgage Notes 


Ea 


Paying Purchasers 5°/> Net 


St. Joseph’s Convent cf Mercy in St. Lcuis 


5% Serial Notes 


(Sisters of Mercy. A Corporation. ) 
Total Issue, $300,000 Denomination of Notes, $500 
Valuation of Property, $700,000 


HESE notes are the obligation of St. Joseph’s Con- 
vent of Mercy and are secured by a First Mortgage 
on the following six properties, appraised by this 

company at over $700,000, including.the magnificent new 
St. John’s Hospital in St. Louis, this one building alone 
costing over $380,000 to erect. Absolutely fireproof and one 
of the most modern of its kind in the United States. 

The six properties covered by the mortgage are: 

FIRST: A magnificent tract of ground, fronting 314 
feet 10 inches on Euclid avenue by a depth of 432 feet 7 
inches on Parkview place and 396 feet on Audubon ave- 
nue, one-half block east of Forest Park. Erected thereon 
is the magnificent new St. John’s Hospital. 

SECOND: The southeast corner of Twenty-third and 
Locust streets, lot 106 feet by 155 feet, together with the 
three-story brick building known as the St. John’s Hospital. 

THIRD: The southeast corner of Twenty-second and 
Morgan streets. Lot fronting 168 feet on Morgan street 
by a depth of 144 feet 7% inches on Twenty-second street, 
together with the three-story brick building, now used as 
the Girls’ Industrial School. 

FOURTH: A strip of ground fronting 451 feet 3 
inches on the north line of Cook avenue by a depth of 147 
feet 6 inches on Newstead avenue. 

FIFTH: Eighty-one acres fronting on the Laclede 
Station Road and Edgar Road in St. Louis County, near 
Webster Groves. 

SIXTH: A tract of land fronting 320 feet on Nichols 
street and bounded by Main and Concord streets, in the city 
of Springfield, Missouri, together with St. John’s Hospital 
thereon, erected at a cost of Forty Thousand Dollars, ex- 
clusive of ground. 

All of these notes are payable as follows: 

Twenty notes or $10,000 annually for two years; 30 
notes or $15,000 annually for the next five years, and the 
remaining 410 notes on May 1, 1921. 

All maturities prior to May 1, 1920, being sold, we 
offer one or more of an aggregate of 350 notes of $500 each, 
maturing May 1, 1920, and May 1, 1921. Interest payable 
May and November 1 of each year, 


Some Advantages of First Mortgage Real Estate Serial Notes we offer from time to time: 


The Loretto Literary and Benevolent Institution 
5% Serial Notes 


(A Corporation of Denver, Colorado.) 
Total Issue, $70,000 Denomination, $500 


Valuation of Property, $135,000 

HESE notes are the obligation of The Loretto Liter- 

i ary and Benevolent Institution of Colorado, and are 

secured by a First Mortgage on the following de- 

scribed real estate, located in the city of Denver, Colorado: 
Lot at the southeast corner of Pennsylvania 
street and Fourteenth avenue, fronting 200 feet on 
Pennsylvania street and 125 feet on Fourteenth 

avenue. Onaconservative basis this lot is valued at $ 25,000 
The improvements consist of a magnificent new 
and modern four-story-and-basement building, 
known as St. Mary’s Academy. It is of: brick, 
stone and steel construction, absolutely fireproof. 
The building has just been completed and repre- 
sents the highest and most approved type of con- 


struction. Its cost, exclusive of equipment, was... 110,000 
Motale valtiatlonecmmrsceme crete: ckietetete erate $135,000 
Maximum amount of mortgage.......... 70,000 
Equity over and above mortgage........- $ 65,000 


The corner is a most favorable location, being situated 
within two blocks of the State Capitol and also within two 
blocks of the magnificent new Catholic Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception, just being completed. In_ the im- 
mediate vicinity are a number of other semi-public build- 
ings of handsome design. The location is ideal for the 
purpose of this institution, an academy for the education 
of girls and young ladies. 

These notes are payable: 

Ten notes or $5,000 each year for eight years and the 
remainder or $30,000 on October 15, 1921. All maturities 
prior to 1917 having been sold, we offer one or more of an 
aggregate of 90 notes of $500 each, maturing October 15 
of the years 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 or 1921. 

Interest coupons payable April and October 15 of each 
year. 


In addition to the real-estate security, pay- 
ment of principal and interest is GUARAN- 
TEED by The Loretto Literary and Benevolent 
Institution, of Loretto, Kentucky, Mother House 
of the Order. 

nn EEEEEENEEEEnE 


@ Non-residents may purchase them by mail and collect the principal notes and semi-annual interest coupons, no matter 


where you live, either by depositing same in your local bank 


or sending direct to this company. We attend to the collec- 


tion and remitting of all payments without any expense or trouble to the investor. 
@ The property mortgaged has been personally inspected and appraised by our experts, and the titles examined and 


approved by our Legal Department before the loan is made. 


The Mercantile Trust Company requires that insurance of a certain amount and character be kept in force. In the event 


of loss the insurance is payable to the Mercantile Trust Company for the benefit of the note-holders. 
serial, a certain number are paid each year, but the security for the unmatured notes remains the same 


loan, until the last note is paid. 


@ = The genuineness of these notes is certified on each by the Mercantile Trust Company, thus preventing forgery or overissue. 


Mercantile Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 


REAL ESTATE 
LOAN DEPARTMENT 


These notes being 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 


as for the original 


Eighth and Locust Streéts 
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The Catholic Mind 


A periodical published on the eighth and twenty-second of the month. 

Each number contains an article of permanent value, entire or in part, on some question a the day, 
given in. popular style. 

These articles are taken from the best sour-es, and the rule of selection is: one vat a time and the best 
to be had, so that subscribers may keep each number for frequent reading and reference. 


LATEST ISSUES 


No. 1. THE NAME “ROMAN CATHOLIC.” | No. 4. DOCTOR LINGARD. Joun Gerarp, S.J. 
HERBERT THurston, S.J. | 


2, 3. MORAL TRAINING OF CHILDREN. | No. 


5. FISH AND LENT. Hersert Tuurston, S.J. 
Ricut Rev. J. C. Heviey. O.S.B. 


1911 


THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. THE CATHOLIC PRESS. E. SPILuang, S.J. 


ESE REVOLU- 
tie Be ket eee . . ENGLISH ECONOMISTS AND CATHOLIC ETHICS. 


MicHarLt Mauer, S.J. 
6. SPAIN AS SHE IS. Catholic Herald of India. 


CONDEMNATION OF MODERNISM. F - CATHOLICISM AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Rr. Rev. B. J. Kerrey. 


ONE .HUNDRED BEST CATHOLIC BOOKS. 


10. THE CHILD IN THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Creary. é 21. SCOTLAND IN PENAL DAYS. 


Rav. , O.S.B. 
Nos. 11, 12. CARDINAL GIBBONS’ JUBILEE. Rr. Rev. Assor. Gasguer, 0.S 


THE EARLY CHURCH AND COMMUNISM. 
Joun Ricxasy, S.J. 


- 13, 14. PROTESTS OF PIUS X AND BISHOPS OF POR. s. 23, 24. THE SACRED COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. 
TUGAL. Henry J. Swirt, S.J. 


SOME OTHER IMPORTANT NUMBERS 
THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS (No. 22, 1903). Rr. Rev. DARWINISM AFTER FIFTY YEARS (No, 8, 1909). G. Bonerty, 


Bishop Lupnen. Ton Gerarp. S.I.. S. M. Branot, S.J. 
SOCIALISTS AND CATHOLICS (No. 21, 1909). Etrenne Lamy. 


STATISTICS OF THE LEADING RELIGIOUS DENOMINA- WHAT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH STANDS FOR (Nos. 22, 28, 


TIONS (Nos. 3, 4, 1904). H. A. Kross, Sy. 1909). Hts EMINENCE CARDINAL O’CONNELL, 


THE FRENCH BISHOPS AND THE EDUCATION PROBLEM 
WHO STARTED THE SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE? (No. 8, 1905), (No. 1, 1910). CHAmBRUN. 


THE FRENCH SEPARATION BILL. TEXT (No. 1, 1906), Be EP ES BORROMEOSEN CECH GAT Os ee 


THE PASTOR AND EDUCATION (No, 16, 1910). 
THE DELUSION OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE (No. 24, 1906). 


Taya. Ceursie, Se HOLY COMMUNION FOR CHILDREN (No. 17, 1910). 


PIUS X ON RECENT MANIFESTATIONS OF MODERNISM 
PLAIN WORDS ON SOCIALISM. I (Nos. 9, 10, 1908). CC. (Nos. 20, 21, 1910), 


Devas, M.A. REMOVAL OF PARISH PRIESTS (No. 22, 1910). 


For other subjects see catalogue published with each issue 


FORTNIGHTLY (24 numbers) $1.00 PER YEAR 


Single numbers 5 cents each, $4.00 per hundred 
Double numbers 10 “ ‘s 7.00. ye 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83d Street, New York City 


oS 
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Loretto 


. Annals of a Century 


BY 


ANNA C. MINOGUE 


With an Introduction by the 
Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D.D. 
Archbishop of St. Louis 


21 Illustrations 


300 Pages 


A fascinating narrative of the accomplishments 
of the pioneer Catholic women of Kentucky, and 
how they established the Lorettine Congregation 
the first community, in the United States, of na- 
tive American women and its subsequent work 
throughout the country. 


In Press 


59 East 83rd Street 


European Tour $475." 


Personally Conducted by a Lady 
thoroughly familiar with foreign travel 


PARTY LIMITED 
Sailing from New York July via Mediterranean 
Returning via England September 
REFERENCES EXCHANGED 
for itinerary and further particulars address 


MISS A. VY. CARRIGAN 
‘236 East 60th Street New York, N. Y. 


INSTITUTION 


LINEN 
of all kinds, also Sheets and Pillow 
Cases, Blankets, Bed Spreads, etc., ete 


WRITE for SAMPLES and PRICES 


H. W. BAKER LINEN CO. .."worrtt s 


41 WORTH ST. 
Importers and Manufacturers NEW YORK CITY 


ADVERTISE HERE 
For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
59 East 83d Street, New York City 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS 


Especially adapted for use in Colleges and 
Schools 


Send for our Circular as to how we will save 
you 40 per cent. on supplies 


SNELLING & SON <.23°pitthioe Nt y 
Purveyors to U.S. Gov't 


Ready April 25 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 


A LENTEN FOOD 


As nourishing and sustaining as meat—as delicious as the finest 
fish served on the New England Coast. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


10c. and 15c. Sizes (excepi in Far West) 
is real fresh Codfish—not dried, oversalted, fibrous—but large, 
plump, tender flakes—absolutely without bones, skin ora particle 
of waste. W ith this new form of Codfish you can make at a 
moment’s notice delicious 


Codfish Balls, Creamed Fish, Fish Hash, 
Fish Chowder, ete. . 


that will be received with delight by every member of the family. 

Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes is real fresh fish—the finest 
from the Maine fisheries—cooked as soon as it comes from the 
ocean and packed immediately in sanitary, parchment-tined 
containers that perfectly preserve the fresh, deep-sea flavor in- 
definitely in any climate. 

You will find ita most convenient and economical food for the 
Lenten Season. Most Grocers sell it. 

A full-size package—enough for four persons—sent prepaid on 
receipt of 10c. 

Helpful book of Recipes sent FREE on request. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., Portland, Maine, U. S. A. 
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Sacred 


== a0Hj 


Heart Sanitarium 


FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 
Unsurpassed results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 
and Stomach troubles. No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 
taken. A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
conditions. Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander Gymna- 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. Gaited 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 
track connected by tunnel with bath department. 17-acre park. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


28 ee ee eerent eet ber ot ee eee Ter oe eee ee 


aro? 
Photographer 


256 Fifth Ave., New York 


Favorably k iown to the Clergy and Laity for many years 


WITH GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION 


MENEELY BELL CO” 
177 BROAGWAN-NS. city, 


L. SS 


From the Jesuit Fathers 


Novitiate Vineyards at 
: Ni ES LOS GATOS, CAL. 


“MALVOISIE,” a light dry wine 
perfectly matured. 


$1.00 per Gal. $4,00 per Doz. 
“NOVITIATE,” a generous wine, 
somewhat sweet—will keep ia wood. 
$1.50 per Gal. $5.25 per Doz. 
Depot and Sole Agency 
BARNSTON TEA CO. 
New York 


\ 6 Barclay Street, 
RO 


YOU CAN GET 


Stained Glass Effects 
on Ordinary Windows 


Suitable for Residence 
Churches and Schools 


ke 


Special Ecclesiastical Designs 


é & =«- Write To-day for Booklet 6 


Adress WM. B. QUAILE, 752 Broadway, New York 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


Georgetown University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Directory for Oatalognes or Information 
and Undergraduates 


The College (eermerad Schools 
The Registrar, 37th & O Sts., N. W. 


The School of Medicine 
The Dean, 920 H St., N. W. 


The Training School for Nurses 
Georgetown University ats: 


The School of Dentistry 
The Dean, 920 H St., N, W. 


The School of Law 
The Dean, 506 E. St., N. W. 


The Astronomical Observatory | 
| The Director, Georgetown University 


Rey. A. J. Donlon, S.J., President 
Bo tain suas Enea OTE 
College of St. Catherine, °,?=« 


A Catholic College for Girls, 


Accredited by the Minnesota State Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction and by several prominent 
Universities. 

Seventy Acre Campus. Fireproof Buildings. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN THESE DEPARTMENTS. 
Tue Coiiciatz, leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. THE ACADEMIC or COLLEGE PREPAR- 
aTory. Music AND PAINTING in their various 
branches. Domestic Art, HovuszHorp Scirnce 
and Cooxinc. Year Book Forwarded on Applica- 
nt. Address: THE SECRETARY. 


perme ete ees cress! THE SECRETARY. 

Academy of St. Joseph 
In-the-Pines 

BRENTWOOD, N. yY, 


A Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
Affltated with the State University 


PROSPECTUS EXPLAINS THE TERMS, ETC. 


College & Academy of the IncarnateWord 
ALAMO HEIGHTS, SAN ANTONIO TEXAS 
For the Higher Education of Young Ladies 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
of the Incarnate Word 


SOLLEGE—Four years’ course, degrees B.A. & B.L 
ACADEMY—Three years’ High School course, 
SOMMERCIAL—Three years’ course. 
PREPARATORY DEPT.—Eight years, equivalent 
te primary schools. 
Studios of Music and other Fine Arts 


Ideal location for students whose health de- 
mands climatic advantages. Buildin new and 
thoroughly equipped. Steam heating. Hlectrie light. 


For illustrated catalog address, SUPERIORESS 
en a Sanaa | 


Convent of the Holy Child ; 


SHARON HILL, DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. ? 


15 Minutes from Philadelphia 


CADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Highest English Course. Freneh, Draw- 
ing, Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- 
tien for forei travel. As the numbers are 


mation of character and training of each child. 
Address Mother Superior 
fe ee ee ee oe ae ee ee 


limited, special care can be given to the a 


: largest Catholic College in America 


| MT. SE. JOSEPH ON THE WISSAHICKON 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

situated in the romantic Valley of the 

Wissahickon. Degrees conferred. 
Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and Ele 
mentary Departments. Very special advantages 
in Music and Art. The piano student possesses 
superior opportunities. in the use of the Virgi? 
Clavier Method pursued ‘throughout the course 
The Art Studio is admirably equipped, and eve 
attention is given to the study of Art, bo 
in theory and_ practice. Gymnasium pes 
ae equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis, basket ball. 
as fencing, etc. 


OTHER SUPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seton Hall College 


FOUNDED 1856 
South Orange, New Jersey 


COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Bayley Hall for Students 


For illustrated catalogue address M 


HOLY GROSS 
COLLEGE 


Cenducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


WORCESTER 
MASS. 


Extensive grounds and _ exceedingly 
healthy location. New buildings, large 
gymnasium, indoor running track, hot and 
cold baths, modern conveniences. Easily 
reached on main line from Albany or New 


York to Boston via Springfield. Board, 

tuition, washing and mending, use of of Grammar Course 

La hia oaths library te ne ib 

physical instruction and medical attend- 

ance, $260 a year. Furnished room and FOR CATALOGUE ADDRES$ 


attendance extra. Send for catalogue to 


PREPECE Go ons fe. Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres. 


Chartered 1836 


SPRING HILL COLLEGE 


Spring Hill, Mobile Co., Ala. 


Climate—Most Agreeable. 


Founded 1830 


Conveniences—Most Modern. 
Curriculum~Most Thorough 


Write for Catalogue to F. X. Twellmeyer, S. J., President. 


Georgetown 


Viisitation Convent 


A boarding and day School for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls 


Delightfully Situated on Georgetown Heights 
WASHINGTON, B. C. 


St. Joseph College 
Bardstown, Ky. 


CONDUCTED BY XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Preparatory, Academic, Commercial andi 
Collegiate Courses. 


4 Catholic home-like institution for boys and’ 
young men. Send for prospectus. 
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St Mary’s | (one NS COLLEGE ¢ 
| ? | 

$ 

$ 


IMMACULATA 
SEMINARY 


Mount Marian, Washington, D. C. 
Select School for Girls. Situated in the Suburbs: 
Classical, Literary and Special Courses. 
Two-Year Course for High School Graduates. 
Music and Art. Abundant outdoor exercise. 
Sightseeing with experienced Chaperons. 


For Year Book address, Sister Secretary 


ST. MARY:°- WOODS 


COLLEGE 


or Young Women. 71st Year 
4 Years. Degrees, B.A., B.S., Ph.B. 


Academic — College Preparatory—and 
Grammar _ Departments. Elective 
Courses. Conservatory of Musie, Ve 
; caland Instrumental. Art Studies, 
Natatorium, Gymnasium, Bowling, 
ete. Out-of-Door Sports, Horse- 
back Riding, Boating, Archery, 
Tennis. For Bulletins, Ad- 


Under the Jesuit Fathers ? 

College | Two Courses of Study: 

St. Marys, ansas.| Classical and Commercial 
For Catalogue, send to 


$ 3 : 
é Rev. Atoystus A. Breen, S.J., President 
bes --0++0020000 228206182 Bees Oe er Br Oss O1eB esos Pee Gee MerGeoGoeOere= 
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The Time To Advertise Is 
ALL THE TIME 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 
ADVERTISE HERE 


For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Wee 
59 East 88d Street, New York City 


The Only True American School System 


Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
PAMPHLET 24 PAGES 


5 Cents per Copy. $2.50 Per Hundreé Tos Mary nontbe Box 
igo County, 
THE AMERICA PRESS 5° Fo #82 stoet e County fine 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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HELEN AUGUSTA HAYES 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


College of Mount Saint Vincent } 64 fast 34th St., New York City 
On Hudson ___ Private Summer Tour to Europe 


CITY OF NEW YORK = - ee 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS DOW S SPIRAL SLIDE 
SE ona Cee Se FIRE ESCAPE 


Absolutely safe. 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Loéation Unsurpassed for Convenience, Healthfulmess and Beauty 
One-half Hour from Grand Central Station 


PROFESSORS OF DISTINCTION ..... . . EQUIPMENT OF THE BEST 


Pleases everybody. 
COLLEGE—Four years’ course leading to the Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY—Reguired for entrance two years of college work 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


ACADEMY MOUNT SAINT VINCENT ON HUDSON 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


Many hundreds in 


use from Boston 


to San Francis- 


co. 


Step escapes are 
antiquated and 


dangerous. 


More people are 


FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


One Hundred Best Catholic Books 


CATHOLIC MIND No. 8 


killed and crip- 
pled annually on 
step escapes than 
are burned in the 


A useful little pamphlet for classes in English literature pe 
: | CoVERED WITH 
5 cts. each. $4.00 per hundred Bore a 8 PATENTS 


Dow iWite & Iron Works 


Louisville (Incorporated) Kentucky 


THE AMERICA PRESS °°24S" 834 STREET 


NOW READY 
TRACTS FOR THE TIMES 


IMPORTANT PAPERS ON 


SOCIALISM 


Various articles on Socialism, which from time to time since 1903 have appeared in The Catholsc 
Mind, are now being reprinted and published in one volume. The compilation will be of special service 
to those who are interested in the great issue of the day. Those who are engaged in the instruction 
of others will find the volume extremely valuable. 


CONTENTS 
1 ConpiTion oF LABor. 6 CATHOLICS IN THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. : 
(Encyclical “Rerum Novarum” of Leo XIII.) Right Rev. Mgr. H. Parkinson, D.D 
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Burial of the Maine-——On March 16 the hulk of the 
old battleship Maine was sent to its last resting place at 
the bottom of the sea, three miles off the Cuban coast. 
When “taps” were sounded the cruiser North Carolina, 
which acted as escort, started northward with the. re- 
mains of sixty-five members of the crew of the Maine, 
the last of the bodies of those who met death when the 
Maine was blown up in Havana harbor on the night of 
February 15, 1898. In Havarla impressive ceremonies 
marked the formal presentation of the bodies by Mayor 
de Cardenas to Brigadier General W. H. Bixby, U.S. A. 
There was a procession, headed by President Gomez and 
the members of his Cabinet, and after that a funeral 
oration by Father Chidwick, Superior of Dunwoodie 
Seminary, N. Y., who was chaplain of the Maine at the 
time of the disaster. The mystery of her destruction, 
fourteen years ago, is as hidden as ever. “The facts 
will some day come to light,” Secretary Long has said, 
“and it will probably be found that so far as the 
Spanish Government itself was concerned, it was inno- 
cent of the design.” The New York Sun adds: “As 
the fragment of the Maine disappears forever the Ameri- 
can people are reluctant to believe that the Spain of 
Cervera was dishonored in the tragedy that sent so many 
brave and unoffending men incontinently to their death.” 


Extent of Patent Rights—The Supreme Court held 
that the owner of a patent has an unrestricted mono- 
poly on all articles» sed in its operation, may fix its 
price and prescribe its use. The case involved alleged 
infringement in selling supplies for use on a patented 
rotary mimeograph. The machine was sold with the 


restriction that only supplies made by the patenting com- 
pany might be used with it. In announcing his opinion, 
Justice Lurton said the object of the patent statute was 
to give a monopoly to the inventor, and the extension of 

| that monopoly to cover contracts disposing of his arti- 
cles by charging such prices as he pleased was not 
illegal. The case was decided by four judges, one less. 
than a majority of the full bench. Chief Justice White 
and Justices Hughes and Lamar dissented. The Chief 
Justice said that with a limited patent the patent law 
as construed by the majority could now reach out and by 
contract include within the patent every conceivable 
thing used in every American Household. It would en- 
able the patentee of a sewing machine to dictate where its 
user shall buy needles, thread and oil; the patentee of a 
cooking utensil to dictate that all the food cooked in it be 
purchased from him. The decision has an important 
bearing on the enforcement of the Sherman law, because 
some of the greatest monopolies in the country rest upon 
restrictions under which patented articles are sold. It is 
not improbable that a rehearing may be asked to bring the 
question before a full bench of justices. The whole 
subject of patent rights needs the attention of Congress, 
and upon this, at least, the majority and minority of the 
Supreme Court are agreed. 


All Americans Warned.—President Taft issued a 
provlamation prohibiting the shipment of arms from the 
Unned States into Mexico, and warning citizens that 
tran’gressors would be vigorously prosecuted. The 
proce amation enjoins upon all officers of the United States 
the utmost diligence in preventing violations of the 
prohibition and in bringing offenders to trial and punish- 
mett The issuance of the proclamation followed the 
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passage of a resolution introduced by Senator Root and 
aimed at the agitators for intervention in Mexico. 
Under the resolution, as passed by Congress, the Presi- 
dent will have power to deal firmly with neutrality affairs, 
not only in Mexico, but in other American countries. In 
the present trouble in Mexico the Administration has 
been embarrassed by the existing neutrality laws, under 
which the United States Government could not stop 
“legitimate” shipments, even if they were consigned to 
revolutionists. The need for inimediate action on the 
‘resolution was indicated by a despatch from El Paso, 
Texas, stating that the Government agents there had 
help up a large consignment of arms and ammunition 
for the rebels, and that unless the proclamation was 
issued at once the articles would have to be released, as 
the rebels were in control of the customs house at Juarez. 
“The amendment drafted by Senator Root and passed 
by the Senate, had it been a part of our laws and been 
enforced,” says the Springfield Republican, “would have 
prevented the successful prosecution of the Cuban insur- 
rection, and have prevented also the Spanish war that 
grew out of the insurrection.” 


Lawlessness in Virginia.—Virginia, the Old Dominion 
State, came into unenviable prominence when a troop of 
mountain outlaws rode into the Carroll. county court 
house, at Hillsyille, and 
shot to death the presiding judge, the prosecuting at- 
torney, and the sheriff, at the same time. wounding one 
of,,the jurors so severely that he died shortly after. 
Another victim was a girl of nineteen, who had been 
a favorable witness to the prisoner at his trial and was 
in, the court room when the murderous. attack began. 
The tragedy occurred just as Judge Thornton Massie 
had sentenced Floyd Allen to one year in prison for aid- 
ing in the escape of a county prisoner. The shooting 
was done by two of Allen’s brothers and a troop of 
twenty mountaineers, who made good their escape to the 
neighboring hills. Within a few hours thirty- special 
constables started in pursuit. Floyd Allen is in custody. 
Nine men have already been indicted for actual par- 
ticipation in the murders and others are waiting to 
be. served. The Governor of the State offered a 
reward of $3,000 for the capture of the outlaws. Judge 
Massie was the son of the late Patrick Cabell Massie, 
and nephew of State Senator Withers, of Virginia. He 
was regarded as one of the ablest men on the Virginia 
“bench. He was a martyr to duty, as he was aware he 
was taking his life in his hands when he entered the court. 


during the trial of a prisoner, 


Dr. Wiley ‘Resigns.—Dr. Harvey W: Wiley, the father 
of pure food legislation, resigned from the Bureau of 
Chemistry, where for twenty-nine years he had been chief 
chemist in the service of the Government. He took this 
action, he declared in a formal statement, because almost 
from the beginning he had been antagonized in the en- 
forcement of the Pure Food law, and the ‘activities of the 
Bureau of Chemistry had-became so restricted as to inter- 


fere with his, Prreetoom ‘of speech in matters relating 
directly to the.public welfare. The President expressed 
his regret at the loss of Dr. Wiley’s services, and his fear 
that Dr. Wiley’s place would be difficult to fill. 


Mexico.—On account of the reported prevalence of 
black small-pox and bubonic plague in Honduras, the 
board of health has ordered that steamers from Hon- 
duranean ports must present a clean bill of health from 
the Mexican Consul of the city from which they sail. 
Some land concessions made under Diaz have been 
annulled, because the beneficiaries had not complied with 
the conditions of the grants. These and other public 
lands will be sold in small plots at low rates and on 
long time to poor people, the Government undertaking 
to establish irrigation works. The permanent commis- 
sion of Congress, instead of granting Madero’s request 
for martial law throughout the country, has called.on 
the ministers of war and government for a detailed state- 
ment of the true condition of affairs, that the commission 
may judge whether such drastic steps are necessary. 
The Supreme Court of Justice has decided in’ bane to 
launch a manifesto to the people, and call on them to 
rally round the constituted Government, for the sake 
of warding off the horrors of civil war. One hundred 
thousand grafted grape-vines, secure from the ravages of 
phylloxera; have been imported for distribution among 
vineyardists. The Government pays half the expense. 
General Diaz has divided his military pension of six 
thousand pesos yearly, between the military, college at 
Chapultepec and the school for officers. The money is 
to be. given in cash as premiums for success in studies. 
The “Progress and Justice Liberal Club” of the City 
of Mexico has petitioned the permanent commission of 
Congress to exact the resignation of President Madero, 
on patriotic grounds, and to proceed to summon the Con- 
gress for the election of a temporary President——The 
defection of Pascual Orozco has caused a sensation, for 
many believed he would remain loyal to Madero. Public 
opinion does not credit him with great military ability 
outside of guerrilla tactics. It remains to be seen how 
exactly he will carry out his reported manifesto con- 
demning Madero and others to death, if he ‘captures 
them. The action of the United States Congress in 
strengthening President Taft’s hands in the difficult work 
of preventing Americans from giving aid and comfort 
to the opponents of Madero’s administration has been ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to Madero. Director John Bar- 
rett, of the Pan-American Union, has expatiated in public 
on the many evils that would follow a violent interven- 
tion by the United States. Among them are loss of 
prestige, loss of trade, and immense expense. *> 


Canada.—The Government has invited all the 
Provinces to be represented at the arguing before the 
Supreme Court of the question of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s right to legislate concerning a common’ marriage 
law. Quebec hasan interest in the case, and will send 
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representatives: British Columbia and ‘Manitoba have 
refused the invitation. They hold that.the. matter in the 
concrete, viz., opposition to the Ne Temere decree, does 
not affect them. Nevertheless,. they, will not submit 
tamely ,to any infringement of their rights. British 
Columbia has a special reason for holding aloof. Al- 
though divorce is by. the B. N. A. Act a federal 
matter, it maintains that it carried with it into the Con- 
federation its Divorce Court established in colonial 
days. The contention was sustained. The British Col- 
umbia courts grant divorces, and the determination. to 
continue doing so may make it, for the moment; an ally 
of Quebec, defending a position very different. Many 
Catholics in Quebec are indignant at the part played by 
their representatives in the Government and in Parliament, 
in the Manitoba-Keewatin affair, and resent especially the 
excuse these gave, that the right to separate schools may 
be left to the Manitoba Government. It is true that the 
present Cabinet has favored separate schools, much as 
the old Diaz régime in Mexico did the religious; but 
there is very little prospect of its protecting them by 
legislation, though some say that it will make the rights 
of those schools an issue in the next provincial elections. 
Mr. Monk denies that he made an assurance in this 
matter the condition of his support. of the Manitoba- 
Keewatin Bill; and Sir Rudolph Forget treats the whole 
affair contemptuously, as outside practical politics. 


Great Britain—Conferences: under Government au- 
spices were renewed during the second week of the 
strike. English owners were willing to grant the mini- 
mum wage, but South Wales owners refused absolutely. 
These stated that the minimum wage is a pretext, and the 
men have no real grievance in the matter; that if it be 
yielded another pretext will be found soon; that in strik- 
ing the men have broken their agreements once more, 
and it is useless to discuss new ones to be broken as 
recklessly. They quote the words'of strike leaders to 
show it is a syndicalist conspiracy, and hold that it is 
better to fight the battle out, now that it has begun, 
than to patch up a truce with the certainty that the bat- 
tle must be fought eventually to the bitter end. The men 
on their side say they have no idea of surrender. In the 
meantime many newspapers are calling on the Govern- 
ment to govern; but none dares say openly what the act 
of government should be. The Government. announces 
that, as conciliation has failed, it will legislate to establish 
the minimum wage and to protect, at the same time, the 
coal owners. The strike leaders say that unless the Bill 
suits their ideas, they will not accept it as a settlement. A 
silly notice was issued in some journals, calling on univer- 
_ sity men to take up the miners’ tools. If every university 
man in the three kingdoms were to do so the material 
result would be imperceptible. Probably a moral effect 
is aimed at. But this idea rests on the silly notion that 
university men as such, presidents, professors and gradu- 
ates, are charged with the care of the nation’s morals, 
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and the sillier hypothesis that they have any. efficacious 
influence for good——The Female Suffragists in prisqn, 
are talking of renewing the hunger strike. In Holloway., 
prison they have been rioting and destroying the machines, 
in the workshop. 

Ireland—The. statement cabled. from London. last: 
week, that the Irish Home Rule Bill would be deferred., 
was unfounded. Mr. Asquith has announced in the. 
House of Commons that the Irish measure will be in-:. 
troduced on April 8 or April 9. Referring to the rumors 
that the alleged postponement was due to differences on 
details of the Bill, the Prime Minister said: ‘This. is 
the date when it had always been intended to introduce 
the Home Rule Bill.’ He had always thought this Bill, 
being by far the most important in this session, ought. to 
secure adequate parliamentary discussion. Mr. Red-: 
mond reiterated a former statement for which he had 
been called to account: “I had rather be badly governed 
by Irishmen than well governed by any other people.” 
The movement for self-government did not rest mainly 
on National grievances. “The soul of the movement is 
the National sentiment of the Irish people.’ Mr. Devlin, 
M. P., in a parliamentary question, called the attention 
of the House to the atrocities that the Portuguese gov- 
ernment were inflicting on many of its Catholic subjects, 
including deprivation of property and freedom, incar- 
ceration in foul prisons and many other cruelties and 
injustices, without. trial and often without accusation: 
Cardinal Logue had dwelt at length on the matter in his 
Lenten Pastoral. During. the last quarter of 1911 
there was an increase in the population of 2,059, a.de- 
crease in paupers of 2,422, and of 14,622 in the numher 
of persons receiving outdoor relief. The Dublin_ 
Ancient Order of Hibernians made this reply to accusa- 
tions of political activity: ‘When the Orange. Society, 
the Freemason Lodges, the Y. M. C. A. and other ex- 
clusively Protestant bodies intimate their intention to’ 
disband, then the A. O. H. will consider the advisability 
of altering its constitution. We oppose-the oppression 
of any section, and are determined that in future Cath- 
olics shall not be prevented from receiving their legiti- 
mate share of the patronage they are entitled to.”—— 
The Gaelic League has issued a statement of the monies 
received, per Judge Keogh, from its American delegates 
during 1911. It totals $13,105. This goes but a small 
way towards maintaining a large staff of resident and 
traveling Gaelic teachers and retaining or enlarging the 
educational control of the Irish-speaking districts. Dr. 
Douglas Hyde thanks America for, its generous aid 
and bespeaks continued assistance “in our fight for the 
preservation of our National Language and a distinctive 
Irish Nation.” 


Italy —On March,;15 an attempt. was made in Rome 
by a self-styled anarchist named Antonio, Dalba to kill 
King Victor Emmanuel, who was on his way to the mem- 
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gcial Mass for his father, Umberto. The bullet missed the 
King but struck Major Langa, of the royal escort, who 
was riding at the side of the carriage, wounding him 
badly in the back and neck. People of all classes showed 
their horror of the deed, and even the Socialist deputies 
came to the Quirinal to congratulate the King, though 
they had until this occurrence always refused to enter 
the palace. Count Pecci has resigned his position 
as Commandant of the Papal Guards. A bloody battle 
is reported in the Benghazi district, but both sides claim 
the victory. 


France.—In spite of all the applause given to M. 
Poincaré when he became Prime Minister, speculation is 
already rife, according to some papers, of a change of 
cabinet. Poincaré’s attitude on the question of Propor- 
tional Representation it is said has alienated the Radicals, 
and his somewhat contemptuous persiflage has made 
enemies of those. who cannot appreciate his wit. He 
seems to fancy he is still in court, where an adversary can 
be harshly dealt with, but in Parliament that method of 
procedure is not admitted. Bouffandeau is already 
against him, and the Radicals are thinking of a new 
aministry, with the possibilities of Briand again at the 
thead, though they hate him, and hence they may turn to 
Clemenceau. Indeed, they have already approached 
‘Clemenceau and assured him that if he accepts they will 
tale Combes as one of his associates. Unfortunately for 
their scheme, he dislikes Dumont, one of their leaders 
who had accused him in the House of having insulted 
France. Hence he repelled all overtures for the new 
political stroke. On the other hand, by some Briand’s 
return to power is regarded as inevitable, with Caillaux 
and Combes as supporters. The famous Alliance 
Israélite Universelle is disrupted, the German section 
claiming that only French interests are consulted. The 
Alliance was founded in Paris, and at first was exclu- 
sively French, but at the beginning of the century there 
were 12,000 Germans among the 32,000 members. The 
English Jews separated from the Alliance fifty years ago. 


Germany.—The strike in the German mines reached 
alarming proportions. Altogether as many as three 
thousand strikers laid down their tools. For a time 
almost seventy per cent. of the entire mining force had 
deft the shafts. Serious conflicts between police and 
workers were of frequent occurrence. In many towns 
shots were fired upon the gendarmes and missils hurled 
at them. They were often forced to repel or make at- 
tacks, in which not infrequently persons were killed and 
very many injured. In one conflict alone fifty of the 
combatants were wounded. A single policemen, who 
had been fired upon by a mob, killed two of his assailants, 
after he himself had received two bullet wounds in his 
face and a third shot had pierced his helmet. Those of 
the workers who remained in the mines were likewise 
violently assaulted, and calls for military assistance were 
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sent in from all quarters. The Centre was the first 
party to lay the matter before the Reichstag and open a 
discussion. It presented an interpellation to ask what 
steps the Government was prepared to take in order to 
answer such demands of the workers as might be deemed 
justifiable, and to bring about a speedy termination of 
the strike—-—The spokesman of the Centre was the 
Representative Schiffer, for long years a well-known 
trades union official. He pictured the conditions existing 
in the mines and expressed his opinion that the conten- 
tions of the workers had been in part justified; but that 


‘a raise in wages had already taken place, and that a 


further increase had been promised by the mine owners. 
The strike at its present stage had passed beyond con- 
trol, and the Socialists were exploiting it as a means of 
agitation and propaganda. The Christian industrial 
unionists, he said, demanded from the Government. the 
necessary protection to remain unmolested at their work. 
This speech created a perfect pandemonium on the 
Socialist side. Shouts of “Judas! and tremendous out- 
cries were raised to drown the voice of the speaker, who | 
was not to be intimidated——The Secretary of State for 
the Interior, Dr. Delbriick, then arose and quietly, but 
firmly, justified by his statistics the statements of the 
Centrist. The Government, he said, was prepared to 
protect every citizen and to maintain order at any cost, 
for this reason the army had been despatched to the 
strike district. He was followed by the Socialist, 
Sachse, who for two hours and a half hurled invectives 
against the Centrist spokesman, against the Christian 
Unions, and against the Government and the “blood 
hound police.” The latter, according to the invariable 
Socialist tactics, were made the sole cause of every dis- 
turbance. The Conservative Representative, Bieberstein, 
then arose and once more threw the entire Socialist 
camp into a convulsion of rage by insisting upon the 
need of instant and strenuous action on the part of the 
Government. The National Liberal, Bottger, finally sug- 
gested the institution of a compulsory board of arbitra- 
tion. This concluded the first discussion in the mews og 
of the present industrial crisis. 


China.—On March 10, in the Foreign Office at Peking, 
Yuan Shi-Kai was formally inaugurated Provisional 
President of the new Republic, in the presence of a 
great gathering of delegates, provincial envoys, military 
and naval officers and other prominent personages. The’ 
Chinese Constitution, as finally passed at Nanking, places 
the supreme power in the hands of the National As- 
sembly. A notable feature is that all the acts of the 
President require the approval of the Assembly, and this 
body also has complete control of the Cabinet. The 
Assembly elects the President and Vice-President; and 
may pass any law over the Executive’s veto at its 
pleasure. Yuan celebrated his inauguration by pardon- 
ing all prisoners except murderers and robbers, and by 
remitting all oterdue land taxes. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


_ The Lawrence Strike 


The stress of competition, national as well as interna- 
tional, has often forced even the best intentioned em- 
ployers unduly to restrict the salaries of unskilled labor. 
More_frequently, however, the main cause is to be found 
in the insatiable greed for dividends on the part of share- 
holders and owners. Only the collective bargaining of 
trades unions has been able satisfactorily to meet these 
difficulties. Even unskilled labor has a right to demand 
at least a living wage, a sufficient remuneration to pre- 
serve in reasonable comfort not merely the individual, 
but the family as well, and to lay by something for the 
future. 

That this first principle of ‘social justice is too often 
violated all must admit. Conditions at Lawrence were, 
it appears, even better than in other similar industries. 
Considering the vast proportion of unskilled workers, 
of women and of minors, the rate of wages in the textile 
and wool industries may not be considered in the least 
inferior to that offered in other employments. This, 
nevertheless, did not make the declaration of a strike at 
Lawrence in any wise unjustifiable. A fair day’s wages 
for a fair day’s work is rightly demanded, even with a 
strike to decide the issue, when there is sound hope of suc- 
cess. The strike of unskilled labor at Lawrence deserves 
all the sympathy which has been accorded to it; not so, 
however, the methods which have been applied. 

The most reliable reports from Lawrence make clear 
how utterly distorted the accounts have been which the 
Socialist press has served up to its readers. The count 
less assaults upon peaceful citizens, the terrorizing of 
women and children, the mob rule which was finally 
stayed at the arrival of the troops, the physical injuries 
actually inflicted and the threats of murder held out to 
crush into submission those who would not yield to the 
spirit aroused by the Socialist agitators received not a 
word of censure, while every official act of the author- 
ities was submitted to the most exacting scrutiny. Pub- 
lic officials have been treated most unsparingly by So- 
cialist writers, while the mob leaders themselves have re- 
ceived nothing but hero-worship. Not a word is uttered 
in condemnation of the bandits who opened the strike 
by breaking into the mills, recklessly destroying prop- 
erty and driving out the employees with threats of 
violence and death, resembling a horde of savages rather 
than civilized human beings. 

The Socialist editor Giovannetti, who had incited the 
mob to violence, thus wrote to the Socialist Weekly 
People: “The future of Socialism lies only in the gen- 
eral strike, not merely a quiet political strike, but one 
that once started should go fatally to its end, 1.e., armed 
insurrection and the forcible overthrow of all existing 


social conditions.” (Letter dated February 10.) The 


attitude of Haywood, who publicly declares that he is 
not a law-abiding citizen, and that of Ettor, who, accord- 
ing to testimony, advised the strikers “to keep the gun 
shops busy,” are too well known to require any com- 
ment. The Industrial Workers of the World, the So- 
cialist organization which made itself responsible for 
the strike, openly professes that it admits any and all 
tactics which can bring about its desired end in the most 
expeditious way. “The question of ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ 
does not concern us,” they declare. (“The I. W. W. 
Its History, Structure and Methods.” Vincent St. John. ) 

That men with avowed principles of such a nature 
should at times be seriously spoken of as labor leaders 
by a press which does not wish to be accounted revolu- 
tionary is one of the saddest symptoms of the deep- 
seated social malady of our times. Undoubtedly, too, 
the thousands of resolutions sent in by Anarchists and 
Socialists to public officials and to the daily papers exer- 
cised their influence. From a variety of such letters be- 
fore us we select, as sufficiently characteristic, that ad- 
dressed to President Taft from the national headquar- 
ters of the Socialist Party: 


“William H, Taft, President, 
Washington, D.C. 

“The Socialist Party of America, as the political 
expression of the working class, by action of its 
National Executive Committee, demands that you use ° 
the power vested in you as the chief executive of 
the United States to protect the working men,.- 
women and children of Lawrence, Massachusetts, _ 
from the brutal violence of the lawless officials. It 
is monstrous to wreak vengeance upon helpless chil- 
dren. We protest against it.’ We demand that the 
constitutional rights of the strikers be respected. 
And in your capacity as official representative of the 
capitalist class of the United States we call your 
attention to the fact that such barbarous methods 
tend to impede the progress of a peaceful and intel- 
ligent political and industrial solution of the struggle 
between the capitalist class and the working class. 
An imperative message from you to the Mayor of 
Lawrence and to the Governor of Massachusetts _ 
would go far to cause these atrocities to cease.” 


The letter, as may be noticed, is an open insult to the 
chief executive of the nation as well as to the nation 
itself which has chosen him. He is referred to as the 
representative of the capitalist class, to whom conse- 
quently the workers would owe no rightful allegiance, 
since they are simply kept in a violent servitude by a 
hostile power. The war of classes is declared, and the: 
President is nothing else than the head of an army of 
oppression against which Labor must conduct a war of 
annihilation. The action of officials is recklessly exag- 
gerated according to the undeviating policy of the So- 
cialist propaganda. The military and civil authorities, 
who may readily enough have made some mistakes in 
carrying out their delicate duty, but who deserve credit 
for having with so little display of force terminated the: 
Socialistic reign of violence and destruction which had 
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terrorized’ the city, are spoken “of as’ lawless officials, 
brutally violent and wreaking vengeance upon women 
and: children. Not a word is said of the murderous in- 
citément of the Socialist leaders themselves and the bru- 
tality exercised against defenceless women and children 
by the Anarchistic mob and their wanton practice of 
sabotage. 

There is no attempt in the present article to deny 
that mistakes have been made at times by the author- 
ities in so critical a situation, much less to bring discredit 
upon the cause championed at Lawrence by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. It is most desirable to see 
its principle universally applied: “A fair day’s wages for 
a fair day’s work.” If wrong is done by members or 
unions within the American Federation, it is not because 
of this principle, but in spite of it. The very contrary 
holds true of the Socialist agitation. Labor will but 
destroy itself and the country alike if it will not firmly 
set its face against this destructive propaganda. The 
aim of Socialism is to drive the workingman into despair 
that it may more speedily realize the universal revolu- 
tion. The acts of violence which occur within the 
trades unions are due precisely to this revolutionary 
spirit of Socialism which infects even those who do not 
attach themselves to it as a party. There can be no 
doubt whatsoever that the responsibility must be placed 
at the door of the Socialist agitator. It is vain for So- 
cialism to maintain that it does not stand for violence 
when its entire doctrine leads to it, and when we see it 
again openly defending the apostles of ‘direct action” 
who: have striven to hoist their red flag of destruction 
over ‘the peaceful town of Lawrence in spite of the 
wishes of its citizens. ed is 

There is no time for delay. The Federation must 
close its ranks against the common enemy, lest it too 
should fall a victim. It is within its own camp that the 
great battle is to be fought. No honest man can stand 
by with indifference, while it is criminal negligence for 
Catholic laborers to absent themselves from the meet- 
ings of their local unions and leave the field in the pos- 
session of Socialists. The same holds true of all who 
have the interests of labor at heart. It is even more 
criminal for the press to remain neutral in a conflict 
upon which the peace and welfare of the nation depend. 

“We are here in the throes of a new French Revolu- 
tion,” writes the Socialist editor in The Public, quoted 
with approbation by Wilshire, and expressing the So- 
cialist aspiration for such a revolution in whatever form 
it may come. “It is modernized and Americanized for 
the twentieth century, with its Girondins and Jacobins 
in their various clubs; with its new ‘insurrection of 
women,’ and snowing the city under with the product 
of the pamphleteer. It may yet have its Mirabeau, Dan- 
ton and Robespierre, while Marat may be somewhere in 
cellar or garret, marking down the names; but up to the 
present time none of these are clearly seen.” 


We must not allow ourselves to be deceived. There 
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sources. 

“There was a time not so long ago,” said Kather James 
T. O’Reilly, ©.S.A., preaching at Lawrence, “when 
the initial question before the workers of Lawrence was 
one of wages, but those times have passed away. To- 
day the battle and the issues are far more vital ones. It 
is law and order or chaos; revolution or respect for 
established society. We have been listening to language 
in Lawrence lately more violent than anything that had. 
ever before been uttered here. It is no longer ‘Fall 
down and adore me and all these things will I give to 
you’; but ‘Fall down and adore, or I will kill you.’” In 
the face of such conditions, perfectly understood by its 
leaders, the Socialist Party has nothing to do but cease- 
lessly to cry out in its highest treble upon the “lawless 
officials” at Lawrence. This has been the method of 
the Socialist press from the beginning. 


“The duty of the laity in these trying times,” con- 
tinues Father O’Reilly, lifting up his voice from the 
midst of the scenes of tumult and confusion, “is, 
first and foremost to keep before the mind of the 
rest of the world the fact that the Church is never, 
and never has been, ‘against labor.’ We priests stand 
to-day, as we have stood-in ages past, shoulder to 
shoulder for the cause of the poor. But the Church 
has other duties than that, of benevolence. She is 
the divinely appointed citadel of law and order in 
the war against the powers of darkness and chaos. 
She will be so still when this battle is over and for- 
gotten. ads / 

“We have reached a point when things can be no 
longer taken for granted and when those who are 
in our midst as members of the Catholic community 
must be asked to stand forth and declare themselves. 
We can no longer stand still asking ‘What is the 
government going to do? What are the police or the 
soldiers going to do?’ But either take rank in the 
battle under the banner of Christ, or go outside and 
fight against it.” JosEpH HUSSLEIN, S.J.” 


How the Ferrer Legend Grows 


On January 26 last, Mr. William Archer, the’ bio- 
grapher of Francisco Ferrer y Guardia, wrote’ to the 
London Daily Chronicle as follows: 


“I have not seen any mention in the English press 
of a noteworthy fact which has just come to my 
knowledge, namely, that the Supreme (Civil) Court ° 
of Madrid has practically reversed the judgment of 
the Barcelona Council of War, and declared the in- .~ 
nocence of Francisco, Ferrer. The .Court declared, 
(1) that Ferrer was not concerned in the Barcelona 
disturbances; (2) that none of the rioters who were 
prosecuted acted under his orders; (3) that in none 
of the 2,000 prosecutions arising out of the riots 
was any trace discovered: of. Ferrer’s participation. 
or inspiration. The Court, therefore, orders the 
restitution tg his heirs of ‘this co.fiscated property. 
This news is communicated to a Belgian paper by 
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one of Ferrer’s executors, and there seems to be no 
reason to doubt its authenticity.’ 


Now,’ this letter indicates in a marked degree, Mr. 
Archer’s way of getting at the truth in regard to Ferrer. 
He takes a random statement in a Belgian newspaper, 
instead of the actual case decided in the Spanish courts, 
wheréby the exact situation could be known. 

The Spanish military Law provides (Sec. 238, Code 
of Military Justice) that when a prisoner has been found 
guilty by a Council of War (court-martial) he may also 
be adjudged to make compensation for all damage and 
destruction caused by his acts. It is the usual proviso 
attached to the judgment or sentence, where the case is 
aggravated. In the Ferrer sentence, besides the sen- 
tence of death and this proviso, it was ordered that “all 
property of said Ferrer y Guardia be, until the amount 
of damage can be ascertained, held applicable to the dis- 
charge of such civil. liability.’ This, of course, threw 
the matter of ascertaining the damages into the civil 
courts, and acted as an attachment (embargo) of such 
property as Ferrer had within the Kingdom of Spain. 

- Shortly after Ferrer’s will had been established, ac- 
cording to the formalities of Spanish law, José Ferrer, 
the residuary legatee under it, and Soledad Villafranca, 
filed a petition for the dissolution of such attachment of 
Ferrer’s property. They alleged several technical 
grounds, which may be briefly mentioned. In the first 
place they pointed out that according to subdivision 5 
of Section 142 of Criminal Procedure the attachment 
should be dissolved, because the death sentence should 
not have also adjudged his civil liability, since that was 
a matter for the civil courts. Article 593 of the Code 
of Military Justice contains no provisions for ascertain- 
ing or passing on the amount of damages for which a 
prisoner may be found liable; being unlike the Penal 
Code in that respect. In the second place they set up 
that, even the Penal Code in such cases presupposed that 
the prisoner should be a defendant and litigate the 
amount of damages for which his property was to be 
held liable, but as Ferrer’s sentence resulted in his death, 
it was impossible to enforce any civil liability against a 
deceased person, who by the very act of the court itself 
was prevented from defending. 

In addition to this the military authorities were un- 
able to produce any evidence that Ferrer had directly 
used any of his property in causing such damages or 
had turned it over to any of the rioters to use in causing 
damage. As a matter of fact the amount of damage has 
never been judicially ascertained in any Spanish court, 
civil or otherwise. 
vents, schools and hospitals were burned over their 
heads, have never obtained a penny of compensation so 
far for their property destroyed. 

It will be seen that this application for a release of 
the property of Ferrer from attachment was in no sense 
an appeal, review, or retrial of his case, only involved 
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it incidentally, and was founded largely upon technicali- 
ties. Attachment of a defendant’s property in a criminal 
case following his sentence under the Penal or Military 
Code could not be perpetual; there must come a time 
when either the property should be applied in payment 
of specific damages found by the civil courts, or must 
be released. A case similar in point is that of the 
suffragists just now in London, whose funds have been 
seized by the British government; if the shop-keepers 
and others who claim to be injured do not recover dam- 
ages against the government, the suffragists’ funds can- 
not be held forever or stand practically confiscated... And 
in the same way the Spanish law did not provide. for 
any perpetual attachment or confiscation of Ferrer’s 
property, but merely that his property should be held to 
pay whatever damages were thereafter ascertained 
through the civil courts. 

The rule of Spanish law is that such damages should 
be ascertained within two years after the seizure. or at- 
tachment of property, although in proper cases such 
limitations have been extended. In connection with this, 
the technical objection interposed by the Ferrer peti- 
tioners became effective, for Ferrer being dead he could 
not be cited in a civil court, and consequently damages 
could not be assessed against him or his property. The 
petitioners themselves made use of and won out by the 
very fact that Ferrer had been executed. Had he been 
spared by means of a life sentence he could have been 
cited for a civil trial to ascertain the damages for which 
his property should respond. 

On. January 24, 1912, the Supreme Council ae Wee 
and Marine—the highest tribunal in the Kingdom having 
jurisdiction over matters arising out of court-martials— 
dissolved the attachment against the property of Fran- 
cisco Ferrer and turned it over to his executors and 
residuary legatee. It reached this conclusion almost 
wholly on technical grounds, and did not retry or re- 
view the facts of the court-martial under which Ferrer 
was executed. 

The letter of Mr. William Archer quoted above is 
wholly misleading. In the first place the news purports 
to come from Belgium, instead of from Spain; in the 
second it states that the Supreme (Civil) Court of 
Madrid reversed the judgment of the Barcelona court- 
martial, whereas the Supreme Council of War and 
Marine merely dissolved the attachment ordered by that 
court-martial; and in the third place it states that the — 
alleged Civil Court made a lot of findings concerning 
Ferrer and the rioters, whereas the only findings of the 
Supreme War Council were that no civil judgments for 
damages had been found against Ferrer, the rioters or 
the municipality. A despatch to the New York. Sun 
from Madrid, early in February, stated the substance of | 
what the court did, but it does not seem that this correct 
version, to the effect that the trial of Ferrer was. not 
reviewed, has ever been given any currency in our. daily 
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A Greek Gift to Madero 


Sefor Madero has recently been having so much difh- 
culty in piloting his ship of state through troubled and 
treacherous waters that he cannot feel at all grateful to 
those who increase his embarrassments by offering him 
Greek gifts. A delegation, however, from the American 
Bible Society called, not long ago, on Mexico’s much- 
tried president and formally presented him with a copy 
of the Sacréd Scriptures. It was not because “we 
thought you unacquainted with the precious volume or 
its contents,” the committee made haste to explain. No, 
indeed! Perish the thought! But this unnecessary and 
unseasonable present was offered, they said, because “we 
could find no other method more appropriate in which 
to congratulate you for the merited and high honor 
which the Mexican people have recently conferred on 
you.” The delegates were sure, moreover, that the 
president would hear with pleasure that “up to the pre- 
sent time almost a million copies of the Bible, complete 
or portions of it, have been distributed throughout 
Mexico” by the Society and by the “thousand Protestant 
congregations” in the country. 

Though Senor Madero must be thoroughly disgusted 
with the meddlesome Americans of various kinds who 
are now in Mexico, and can have no desire surely to 
weaken his position by appearing before his Catholic 
countrymen in the role of a colporteur for the American 
Bible Society, nevertheless he received the delegates 
courteously and made a gracious speech of acceptance, 
which wonderfully comforted, it seems, the hearts of the 
committee, who are doubtless persuaded that the hour 
of “darkest Mexico’s” deliverance from Roman bondage 
is near at hand. 

It will be found, however, that Mexican Catholics, 
like those of every other land, are so hopelessly blinded 
that they can never be brought to see that the mutilated 
Bible “without note or comment” was meant by God to 
be the sole rule of faith and the one guide to heaven. 
But should the Mexicans or their new President feel a 
desire to read the Bible, be it known that they had in 
abundance authorized versions of the Sacred Scriptures 
m Latin, Spanish and Indian, centuries before the Am- 
erican Bible Society was born. 

Though we have no record of the entire Scriptures 
being printed in Spanish in Mexico itself prior to the 
year 1835, when Bishop Miguel’s translation appeared, 
we know that the numerous Latin and Spanish versions 
of the Bible which followed the publication of the 
Valencia edition of 1478, forty years before Luther’s re- 
volt, were imported into Mexico from Spain’s European 
possessions. Churches and libraries were so well sup- 
plied with these texts that Mexicans had no need of 
printing their own. 

“But these Bibles were for the use of those only who 
could read Latin or Spanish,” it may be objected. “Tn 
Massachusetts, however, we find a New Testament being 
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published in the Indian tongue as early as 1661. Did 
Spanish missionaries show enterprise in any Way com- 
parable to this?” 

Though the zealous Fathers who 
native Mexicans did not, of course, see the necessity of 
promptly supplying their neophytes with a copy of the 
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New Testament, as did John Eliot his “praying In- 
dians,” nevertheless, O’Callaghan’s “List of Editions of 


Holy Scriptures Printed in America Prior to 1860,” in- 
dicates that a Spanish Dominican named Benedict 
Fernandez, “‘vicar of Mixtecca in New Spain, translated 
the Epistles and Gospels into the most prevalent lan- 
guage of that province,” and that “Diego de Sta. Maria, 
another Dominican, and vicar of the Province of Mexico 
(who died in 1579) was the author of a translation of 
the Epistles and Gospels into the Mexican tongue or 
general language ot the country.” Though the exact 
date of the publication of the latter work does not seem 
to be known, we may shrewdly conclude that it appeared 
some. time before the translator’s death, thus anticipating 
Eliot’s New Testament by eighty years at least. 

The earliest books, however, to be printed in Spanish- 
America were not Bibles, but as was more consonant 
with the spirit of the Church, catechetical works. If 
the average American were asked when and where the 
first printing was done on this continent, he would prob- 
ably give the vague answer: “In New England, early 
in the seventeenth century.” But in point of fact, the 
earliest work to leave an American press was not, as 
many suppose, Stephen Daye’s “Oath of a Freeman,” a 
“broadside,” printed at Cambridge in 1638, but 
rather “Escala Espiritual para Llegar al Cielo,” “A 
Spiritual Ladder for Reaching Heaven,” not a pamphlet 
merely, but an entire book, which was published in 
Mexico prior to the year 1540, a good century before the 
Cambridge press was working. In the light of the fore- 
going facts, the visit of the American Bible Society to 
Mexico is as tardy as their gift to President Madero 
seems uncalled for, Water Dwicnt, s.yJ. 
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Spanish Gipsies 
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One of the things that attract the notice of every 
traveler who visits Spain with the desire to know and 
understand the country and its customs, and arouses his 
curiosity and interest, is that strange race which he finds 
scattered here and there in small groups in the remote 
rural districts or near the great centres of population. It 
presents a type that can be mistaken for no other 
in the Spanish dominions. The lips thick, the eyes large, 
the hair long, black and straight, the 
complexion olive-tinted, the Spanish gipsy, whether en- 
camped in a shelton ravine or under the arches of 
an aqueduct or in the shadow of an overhanging cliff, is 
indeed Spanish, because born in Spain, but in all alse 
he is-a gipsy. 

Time was when Spaniards of the true blue blood called 
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gipsies “New Castilians,” or “Egyptians,” or “Moorish 
footpads”; but while their traits have undergone no 
change, their name is now definitively gitanos, or gipsies. 
Though the matter is not wholly certain, it is commonly 
believed that they found their way westward from India 
in the eighth century, when tne Arabs and Mohammedans 
entered Spain and subjugated nearly the whole country. 
At the outset they were not distinguished by the Spaniards 
from the Mohammedan invaders, and thus their presence 
Was not specially noted until the time of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, when Cardinal Jiménez y Cisneros, as Minister 
of the Catholic Kings, made gipsy and Jew and Moor 
feel the effects of his iron rule. It was at this time that 
they began to be known as gitanos, a corruption of the 
wo.d Egyptian, to distinguish them from the Moors 
properly so called, whose home was Morocco, while the 
gipsies had come from the deserts of Yemen in the 
caliphate of Egypt. It is, therefore, an idle tale which 
the gipsies used to tell that they had been condemned 
to exile by Almighty~God, because their ancestors had 
refused hospitality to the Holy Family during its sojourn 
in Egypt. 

_ The gipsy of to-day is quite like his forebear of 1612, 
whom our immortal Cervantes, in his famous novel ‘‘La 
Gitanilla,” introduces as saying: 

“We are the lords of the plains, of the plowed fields, 
of the groves, of the forests, of the fountains, of the 
rivers. The forests give us fuel for nothing; the trees 
give us fruit, the vines give us grapes, the gardens give 
us their produce, the fountains give us water, the rivers 
give us fish, the parks give us game, the cliffs give us 
shade, the gorges give us cool air, and the caves are our 
houses. For us the tempest is a refreshing breeze, the 
snow is a comfort, the rain is a bath, the thunder is 
music, the lightning is a torch, and the hard earth is a 
bed of down. Yes and no are one to us, as the occasion 
may suggest; we would rather be martyrs than con- 
fessors; when we are in prison we sing; on the rack we 
are silent; we labor by day and by night we steal; the 
fear of losing our honor does not disturb us, and eager- 
ness to build it up does not make our slumbers uneasy.” 

Three hundred years have wrought little or no change 
in the gipsies. As they were in the days of Cervantes 
so are they now, weather-beaten nomads, fond of amuse- 
ments, superstitious, incurable pilferers, crafty and sly, 
nimble and quarrelsome, and fierce lovers of inde- 
pendence. Besides their skill as horse-traders, they are 
clever at basket-weaving and making horseshoes and 
keys. They also find employment as  sheep-shearers. 
3ut their days of greatest gain are those on which the 
district fairs are held and on market days, when the 
guileless peasants gather in throngs and unwittingly 
help to enrich the smooth-spoken fortune-teller by part- 
ing with their coppers in exchange for glowing 
prophecies of future well-being. 

Between fifty and sixty thousand is the number of 


gipsies now in Spain. Most of them have no fixed 


abode ; but in some parts, and notably in Andalusia, there 
are several small settlements, for towns they can hardly be 
called, where these wanderers have taken possession of 
caves in the mountain-side, from whence they sally 
forth to tell fortunes and to filch. Wherever they are, 
they are inclined to be quarrelsome among themselves 
and to enforce their arguments by means of wicked- 
looking knives, which they wield with great dexterity. 
Their language, which was thought by some to be a 
survival of the ancient Germanic tongue, many words 
of which are even now found in the dictionary of the 
Royal Spanish Academy, is now known to be quite dis- 
tinct, and is considered to be of Hindustanic origin, with 
a copious admixture of Castilian words. Nominally, 
they are Catholics, but theirs is a Catholicism of its own 
kind, in which peculiar rites and observances hold a 
prominent place. 

The position of the gipsies before the law has under- 
gone many changes; for at one time they have been 
tolerated and at another persecuted. Beginning with 
Juan I, in 138%, three Kings of Castile tried to break 
them of their nomadic habits by making them serfs at- 
tached to the land, but the results did not answer the. 
royal expectations. Shortly after the union of the crowns 
of Castile and Aragon, Ferdinand the Catholic’ issued 
a decree from Medina del Campo, in 1499, by which he 
granted all gipsies and wandering tinkers sixty days 
after its publication, within which interval they were to 
settle down and undertake some steady work, or were to 
leave Spain. If they did neither, the penalty was one 
hundred lashes and perpetual exile for the first offence: 
upon a second conviction they were to lose their ears and 
to go again into exile. The decree seems to have been to 
little purpose, for we find it renewed by the Cortes in 
1525, in 1528, and again in 1534. This last Cortes added 
the penalty of perpetual imprisonment for a third con- 
viction. Charles I, better known as Charles V, Emperor 
of Germany, was even more severe, but his son and suc- 
cessor, Philip II, modified the decrees and made rules 
for the formation of gipsy districts or settlements on the 
outskirts of cities and towns. To him, therefore, the 
gipsy squatters look back as their protector. 

The next step in the political see-saw was the action 
of Philip III, who renewed the drastic decrees, only to 
have them mitigated by his son, Philip IV, although in 
his decree of 1663, he was constrained to speak of the 
gipsies as vagabonds and highwaymen. Charles II, 
“the bewitched,” the last monarch of the house of Aus- 
tria, forbade the gipsies to attend at fairs, or to make any 
sale except in the presence of a notary public. He also 
fixed the cities near which they might dwell, forbade 
them the use of arms, and any occupation except that of. 
tilling the soil. Philip V, the first king of the house of 
Bourbon, found the court itself full of gipsies. He ex- 
pelled them from Madrid, renewed former edicts against 
them, and withdrew from the churches the right of 
asylum in their regard. 
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Charles III issued:a.remarkable decree on September 
19,:1783,.in which he ordered that if the gipsies would 
give up their wandering life, drop their foreign tongue, 
and lay aside their distinctive garb, they should be eli- 
gible for any profession or office, or for membership in 
any society or guild, but he laid down heavy penalties 
for -yagrancy and criminal practices. 

Such has been the varied lot and portion of the gipsies. 
Now ignored, now favored, now persecuted, charged, 
sometimes. falsely, with awful excesses, despised and 
feared by, their neighbors, in a continual struggle with 
the elements, they are to-day, after centuries of vicissi- 
tudes the most varied, despite all political and social up- 
heavals, the same strange, unfathomable people, fiercely 
independent, distinctive in outward appearance and tem- 
perament, resisting even a tendency to be swallowed up 
and to disappear among the people that surround them, 
as they were when the fourteenth century Kings of 
Castile singled them out for royal animadversions. 
NorBertTo TOoRCAL. 


Catholic Statistics of Great Britain 


There is no official census of religions in Great 
Britain. When the decennial census is taken in Ireland, 
India and the British Colonies, the census papers con- 
tain a column headed “Religious Denomination,” but in 
England and Scotland the Non-conformists have always 
opposed this information being officially required, on the 
ground that it would be “inquisitorial.” 

The result is that while we can obtain very complete 
figures as to the number of Catholics everywhere else in 
the British Empire, we have to be content with merely 
approximate estimates of the Catholic population of 
Great Britain itself. 

For Ireland the census of 1911 gave the population 
of Ireland as 4,381,951, of these 3,321,010 are Catholics. 

The same census gave for the total population of 
Great Britain 40,834,714. If the larger island were as 
Catholic as Ireland there would be nearly 30 million 
Catholics in Great Britain. The “Catholic Directory,” 
just issued for the current year, ventures to claim only 
2,269,000. It is at best a rough estimate. Looking 
through the returns for the various dioceses one sees 
that the calculations of their Catholic population must 
be worked out on no uniform principle, for in some 
cases we have round numbers in thousands, in others 
figures that are obviously the result of careful calcula- 
tions descending to units. I believe there is no general 
rule. In some dioceses an estimate is based on the sup- 
posed proportion of population to marriages or deaths 
registered, or to the number of children in the schools, 
these figures being checked by a house to house enumera- 
tion in certain districts. 

Four years ago Canon Moyes, of Westminster Cathe- 
dral, in a statement prepared for a non-Catholic work 
of reference, put down the Catholic population of Eng- 


Jand and Wales at one and one-half millions, and that 
of Scotland (more precisely) as 515,620. Ad, these 


figures were then approximately correct, and. the ésti- 
mate of this year’s “Directory” can be also accepted, we 
have a very considerable increase in numbers, an in- 
crease greater than, that of the normal growth of the 
general population. That there was an enormous growth 
of the Catholic body in the last century—partly due to 
immigration from Ireland—every one knows. In 1780, 
a return carefully prepared for the British Parliament, 
gave the number of Catholics in England and Wales as 
only 69,376. I think it is certain that in recent years 
the increase has really been very considerable. The 
“leakage” of destitute children drifting into non-Cath- 
olic institutions has been cut down to a minimum—the 
increase of churches has diminished the number of places 
where Catholics were exposed to loss of the Faith for 
want of the Sacraments, and there is a steady stream 
of conversions. Writing in 1908, Canon Moyes said: 


“The influx of converts received into the Church 
has been maintained, if not increased, from year to” 
year. The records of their receptions are kept in 
each diocese, but the total numbers per annum are 
only rarely collected. Those for 1897 showed that 
in that year 8,436 adult persons had been received 
into the Church from various religious bodies out- 
side the pale. This accession has been somewhat 
picturesquely described by saying that a convert is 
made for almost every time that the clock strikes, 
day and night, during the year.” (Year Book of 
the Churches, 1908, p. 217.) 


We have another proof of the increase in numbers, as 
well as the improvement in organization of the Catholic 
body, as to statistics of attendance in the primary schools. 
The figures for the Diocese of Westminster (London, 
north of the Thames and Essex, Middlesex and Hert- 
fordshire) are very striking: 

School year 1865-66, average attendance 
1910-11, 31,959. 
The total number of priests and churches at various 


11,112; 


dates shows wonderful progress. Here are some 
figures: 

1841, priests 557, churches 423; 1912, priests 3,670, 
churches 1,785. > 


In the last two totals of priests are included a number 
of exiles from France belonging to religious communi- 
ties of men. The “Directory” for 1912 puts the number 
of Catholics at 1,709,549. 

The dioceses that show the largest numbers are those 
of the London districts (Westminster and Southwark), 
and the north, especially Lancashire (Liverpool and 
Salford). In the north there is the largest proportion of 
English Catholic families that held to the old Faith, 
even in the days of persecution. The eastern counties 
are very Protestant, so is Wales of the southwest 
(Plymouth and Menevia). Portsmouth, with its rela- 
tively small population, shows a large number of priests 
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and converts, owing to the influx of exiled French reli- 
gious men and women. 

_ There are now in England three archiepiscopal sees, 
and thrée provinces. In the British Empire there are in 
all 194 dioceses and vicariates apostolic and prefectures 
apostolic (including 33 archdioceses). In the whole 
Church throughout the world there are 1,039 dioceses, so 
that about one-sixth are in the British Empire. 

The estimated Catholic population of the Empire is: 
Great Britain, 2,269,000; Ireland, 3,321,010; United 
Kingdom, 5,590,010; (Europe (outside the United King- 
dom, 1. ¢c., Gibraltar, Malta and Gozo) 195,990; Asia 
(India, etc.) 1,975,305; America (Canada and West In- 
dies) 3,321,159; Australia and New Zealand, 1,113,656 ; 
Africa, 380,105 ; total, 12,576,225. sat la een 


Catholicism in the Dutch Colonies 


From a Fief of the Holy Roman Empire in the early 
Middle Ages the Netherlands passed successively under 
the rule of the Houses of Burgundy, Hapsburg and of 
Spain. At the close of the Eighty years’ war with the 
last named country, about the middle of the Seventeenth 
Century, Holland became an independent State. Long 
ere then her traders and navigators had begun to cross 
the ocean in all directions, and had laid the foundation 
for those Coloinal possessions that poured the wealth 
of the Orient into the coffers of the mother-country, 
and for a while made her mistress of the seas. 
The varying fortunes of war and politics during more 
than two centuries following still have left the little 
kingdom of to-day in full control of an Island-Empire, 
spread over the East and West Indies to the extent of 
nearly 800,000 square miles, with a population of up- 
wards of 35,000,000. 

What with exclusive Protestantism dominant at home, 
and the mere handful of Catholics remaining in a con- 
dition of utter helplessness, the Church’s organized mis- 
sionary efforts in the Dutch-Indies had been quite im- 
practicable till some time after the Catholic revival half 
a century ago. 

The Missions in the Colonies are almost exclusively 
entrusted to the care of the various Religious Orders. 
The largest Mission field is in the Malay Archipelago, 
and comprises the islands of Java, Madura, Sumatra, 
Celebes, Borneo, New Guinea and a number of minor 
islands, with a total area of over 700,000 square miles, 
and a population of 34,000,000. These, with the excep- 
tion of Borneo and New Guinea, form the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Batavia, presided over by Mgr. Luypen, 
S.J., assisted by fifty-six Fathers. Mahometanism is 
the prevailing religion among the natives, of whom in 
Java and Madura alone there are nearly 25,000,000. 
The number of Christians of all denominations in these 
Colonies amounts to some 300,000, of whom about 60,000 
are Catholics. Among them on the various islands are 
scattered twenty-one Missions, each covering an im- 


mense territory. In Batavia, the capital of Java, and in 
the principal cities of the group, Catholic schools are 
maintained, taught by different Sisterhoods. In Batavia 
also is published the weekly Java-Post, the solitary 
representative in the Malay country of the Dutch Cath- 
olic press. The Missions of Borneo, the greater part of 
which still belongs to Holland, are in charge of. the 
Dutch Capuchins; fourteen Fathers, eight lay-brothers 
and eleven Sisters are laboring in this most arduous field. 
New Guinea, « ¢., the portion of it belonging to Hol- 
land, is attended by the Dutch Fathers of the Sacred 
Heart to the number of seventeen, under Dr. Neyens, P.A. 
In this group of Malay islands lies the much-adverted 
Achenese country, on the northeastern point of Sumatra, 
where for more than three decades the Dutch Govern- 
ment has been at war with the local Sultan. So far-the 
contest has resulted visibly in nothing but a waste.of 
lives and treasure. Seemingly there is no help for it; 
the Government without loss of prestige cannot give, in, 
while the Sultan evidently refuses to abandon the fight. 

If the Church in the Dutch East Indies, with thei 
teeming millions, must still be compared to the Scrip- 
tural mustard seed, in the West Indies her condition is 
far more advanced, in fact highly satisfactory. The 
Missions on Curacao and the five smaller islands off the 
north coast of Venezuela are served by the Dytch 
Dominicans: twenty-nine Fathers, under a Vicar-Apos- 
tolic. Of the 50,000 inhabitants of Curacao, 30,000 are 
Catholics. In its capital, Willemstad, are eight flourish- 
ing parishes, while nine others are found on the remain- 
ing five islands, with a total Catholic population of 
15,000. Besides parochial schools in each of. these 
parishes, Curacao boasts of a number of Catholic In- 
stitutions, among them a high school for boys. Two 
Catholic papers are published there: 4imigo de Curacao 
and La Cruz. In Curacao also the Salesian Fathers have 
charge of a parish in connection with schools for boys 
and girls, a Boys’ Orphanage and a Trades school. . It 
will be seen that Curacao has a number of things to feel 
proud of, besides the famous liqueur, manufactured in 
Amsterdam, that takes | its from the island! 
Surinam, or Dutch Guiana, on the northwest coast of 
South America, has been in charge of the Dutch Redemp- 
torists since 1866. The present Vicar-Apostolic, Mer. 
Van Roosmalen, resides in Paramaribo, the capital, and — 
has eight large parishes in his jurisdiction, which are 
attended to by thirty Fathers. To each of these parishes 
a flourishing school is attached, taught by Brothers and 
Sisters. The Gerardus-Majella Institute, for the care of 
lepers, in charge of the Sisters of Charity from Tilburg, 
Holland, is located in Paramaribo. Here also are pub- 
lished two Catholic papers: De Surinamer, and De 
Katholicke Waarschuwer, or Catholic Monitor. The 
population of the capital numbers 30,000, that of the 
entire colony 65,000. 

Surinam was acquired by Holland in 1669, in ex- 
change for New Amsterdam and Manhattan. . It. was 
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reported at the time that gold had been found in Surinam. ° 


Though of late years there seems to have been an out- 
put of a few thousand ounces, subsequent developments 
in Manhattan proved that Holland got rather the worst 
of the bargain. This exchange has been referred to as 
the first gold brick handed the Dutch on this side of the 
water. From all accounts it has not been the last! 
Other missions in these same latitudes that are served 
by Dutch Fathers and Sisters are to be found in the 
Philippine Islands, directly north of the Dutch posses- 
sions in the Malay Archipelago, in Brazil and in Porto 
Rico. a 


A Protest of Hungarian Catholics 


The rationalistic agitation of our day has not been 
without its blessing for the Church. Like all persecu- 
tions against her, it can only help to root more deeply 
and strongly that mighty tree in whose branches alone 
the birds of the air can find safe refuge from the gather- 
ing storm. The direct effect of all attacks upon her has 
-been no other than a glorious awakening of Catholic 
social consciousness, a strengthening of the bonds of 
Catholic solidarity and a renewal of fervor in the re- 
ception of the Sacraments at the call of the Holy Father. 
The latest manifestation of this comes to us from Hun- 
gary. ; 

Baron Alexander Barkoczy, who for six years had 
held the responsible position of head of the ministry for 
secondary education in that country, was recently de- 
posed from office. He had dared to break remorselessly 
with the unwritten law of his position, that special favor 
and consideration must be shown to all the whims and 
wishes of the Masonic lodges. He believed that a Cath- 
olic must act, even in his official capacity, upon Chris- 
tian principles, and he did not lack the courage to carry 
out his convictions. As a consequence, the Jewish 
and Masonic press conspired for his ruin. Mendacious 
disclosures were made, false charges were invented, and 
almost daily demands for his removal were vociferously 
insisted upon. These stratagems seemed at last to have 
their effect, and the fall of Barkoczy was triumphantly 
announced. 

The bitterness of Catholics was heightened by the cir- 
cumstances that this measure was enacted by the su- 
preme Minister of Education, Count Zichy, a leader of 
the Catholic movement and president of the Catholic 
Landesverband, who for years had presided over the 
conventions of the Hungarian Catholic day. The Arch- 
bishop Dr. Csrnich in consequence seized the first oppor- 
tunity to open an attack upon him during the considera- 
tion of the State budget for 1912 in the chamber of 
magnates. 

He considered it a violation of Catholic national senti- 
ment that a public functionary should be deposed from 
office for no other offence than following out the prin- 
ciples of his divine faith. Because Barkoczy, he said, 


had strenuously insisted upon religion and morality in 
education he had been made the target for all the en- 
venomed shafts of Freemasonry. For Catholics to pay 
any heed to such a campaign of intimidation was but 
to open the way for other radical measures. ‘The offer- 
ing of one victim would only bring a demand for more. 
It was a mistake to believe that peace could be bee 
chased at such a price. 

Count Zichy defended his action as based upon purely 
administrative reasons. He believed Barkoczy unequal 
to the defense of his: exposed position, where all the 
weapons of the opposition were turned against him. 
The principles of the deposed Minister had: been unex- 
ceptional, he admitted, but his subjective points of view 
were false and would only heighten the existing confu- — 
sion. There was no question of apostasy on one side 
and of martyrdom on the other. He had merely sought 
to safeguard the same interests which the Archbishop 
was defending. 

There is, indeed, no need of impugning the motives 
of Count Zichy, who may most sincerely have sought to 
make this sacrifice for the welfare of the Church. His 
action, however, seems universally to have been looked 
upon as a most mistaken concession and called forth a 
storm of indignant protest. Even the national teachers’ 


society expressed its sympathy because of the notable 


services of Baron Barkoczy in the cause of secondary 
education, recognized by non-Catholics themselves, while 
the most glowing tributes were paid to him in a general 
meeting of Catholic instructors. 

The culmination, however, of the entire event was 
reached in a mass meeting called by the Catholic Volks- 
verein in protest against the action of Count Zichy. The 
following resolution was passed: “The delegates of the 
Catholic Volksverein, assembled in convention, consider 
the step taken by Count John Zichy incompatible with 
his dignity as President of the Catholic Landesverband. 
They feel compelled to express their want of confidence 
in him. This resolution, furthermore, is to be communi- 
cated to the various Catholic societies of the country.” 
A popular ovation for Baron Barkoczy which had been 
planned to be given him before his residence was hin- 
dered by the civil authorities. Messages of congratula- 
tion, however, poured in from all sides expressing the 
approval of the various Catholic societies and strongly 
endorsing the measures taken by the Volksverein. 

Some, we are told, regretted these demonstrations as 
too excessive in their nature. They are signs, neverthe- 
less, of the great Catholic awakening which to-day is 
taking place over all the earth. i By 
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The Hon. Edward Blake, whose death occurred re- 
cently in Canada, was one of the great political orators 
and leaders of his generation. Born in the Province of 
Ontario, in 1833, he was the grandson of the Rev. 
Dominick Edward Blake, of the family of Blake of 
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Castlegrove, Galway, Ireland. His reputation as a states- 
man and an orator was not confined to Canada, for after 
his retirement from Canadian politics in 1890, he ac- 
cepted an invitation from the leader of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party to enter the House of Commons, where 
for several years he proved himself an able advocate of 
the policy of Home Rule. Catholics in Canada have 
reason to remember him as a true friend of minorities. 
As Minister of Justice in the government of Hon. Alex- 
ander McKensie, it was Mr. Blake who framed the Bill 
afterwards known as the Northwest Territories Act of 
1875, in which he inserted a clause giving to Catholic 
and Protestant minorities the right to have separate 
schools.. One of his finest speeches in Parliament is said 
to be his indictment of Sir John McDonald’s Govern- 
ment in 1885, for its negligence and incapacity in the 
matter of the Rebellion in the Northwest. He took 
a conspicuous part in the settlement. of the Jesuits’ Es- 
tates affair, and showed a desire to do what was right 
and just. The Hon. Edward Blake was a fine specimen 
of the real statesman; his guiding principles were those 
of justice and not of shifting expediency. 


——_—_~-@ o____ 


Tt is now forty-four years since William P. Fessenden, 
a Senator from Maine from 1854 until his death in 1869, 
gave a decision, while acting in a judicial capacity, which 
caused him to be charged openly with all sorts of high 
crimes and misdemeanors. “Traitor,” and “‘bribe-taker” 
were hurled at him, as if his long years of faithful public 
service had never been. The storm of reproach was 
general; even men in high official station eagerly helped 
to cover his name with obloquy. We think that few to- 
day are now sorry for the course that he then took, 
though he incurred at the time so many bitter reproaches. 
He did not remain silent in the midst of the tempest, for 
his reputation was at stake. “The people,” he bravely 
said over his signature, “have not taken an oath to do 
impartial justice according to the Constitution and the 
laws. I have taken that oath. I cannot render judgment 
on their convictions, nor can they transfer to themselves 
my punishment if I violate my own. I should consider 
myself undeserving of confidence and unworthy of a place 
among honorable men, if for any fears of public reproba- 
tion, and for the sake of securing popular favor, I should 
disregard the convictions of my judgment and con- 


science.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Nobel Prize in Spain 


Maprip, February 21, 1912. 

By one of the paradoxes of life, the Nobel prize, which, 
according to the last will and testament of the Swedish 
millionaire, was to be a prize for peace, has become, 
this year, at least for us Spaniards, an apple of discord. 
Party spirit in Spain has long evinced a powerful weak- 
ness for making every matter a party question, regardless 
of how little the matter may have in common with party 
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principles or with the vagaries of unprincipled partisans. 
Could one picture a region more free from the noisome 
vapors of party politics than the domain of literature and 
art? But even there has Spanish party spirit pene- 
trated, and has busied itself in spreading the haze and 
mist of sectarianism. We see all this very plainly in the 
attempt now being made to glorify Pérez Galdés, who,,. 
viewed through the radical, anticlerical, and rationalistic 
prism, would be a national genius, light-giving, original, 
perfect, the most vivid incarnation of the national thought 
and ideal, the liveliest representation of the most exalted 
esthetic and artistic national sense. 

But, unfortunately for Pérez Galdés, all this is an: 
empty fiction that cannot stand examination, |When 
Senor Maura, the illustrious leader of the Conservatives, 
was requested to sign a statement to the effect that the. 
author (or perpetrator) of “Electra” truly portrays the 
Spanish spirit, he very forcibly declared that he would 
not attach his signature. How else could he have acted? 
The Spanish spirit, which has found expression in @ 
thousand ways, among writers, painters, architects, and 
discoverers, appears in the works of Pérez Galdés as 2 
thing ridiculous, to be mocked and cursed. What he 
puts forward as Spanish men and women are people who 
have never existed in Spain, who bear no likeness to 
people ever known in Spain. They are exotic and arti- 
ficial. 

From the literary viewpoint, he is inferior to several 
of his contemporaries in more than one respect. ‘‘Book- 
seller,” he was dubbed by Luis Bonafoux, the Spanish 
anticlerical who, for some years back, has made his home 
in Paris.. The expression is perhaps extravagant, but the 
most lenient critic will hesitate before he admits that 
Pérez Galdés shows any of the traits of genius. In his 
dramatic productions, if all that smacks of vulgar, sec- 
tarian ‘hatred of Catholicism is cut out, there remains 
nothing called plot or action. Hence, his ‘Electra’ was 
hissed in anticlerical Paris, forbidden in Vienna, and 
despised in Portugal and Italy. 

With the candidacy of Pérez Galdos for the Nobel 
prize, there has arisen that of Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo, 
the most erudite, the most refined, the most profoundly 
learned and at the same time the most prolific writer 
in Spain to-day. Blessed with the most exquisite literary 
taste, it is through him that our country as a home 
of letters, is known and respected throughout the world. 
His scientific and literary work is vast, original, con- 
scientious and informing. He has devoted thirteen 
volumes to a commentary on Lope de Vega, and fourteen 
to a history of the esthetic ideas found in books published 
in Spain, Latin, Arabic, Hebrew, Catalonian, and Cas- 
tilian, ancient and modern, common and rare. He has 
given the world three volumes on Heterodox Spaniards, 
a perfect mine of literary, philosophical and scientific 
knowledge; and he has produced three others on the 
genesis of the Spanish novel. If we were to attempt an 
enumeration of his shorter contributions in the shape 
of essays, dissertations, prefaces, and the like, we should 
make an interminable list. Suffice it to say that he has 
published six volumes of literary criticism, an anthology 
of Latin American poets, and translations of Horace, 
Cicero, Shakespeare, Byron and others. Ten volumes of 
literary labors are a part of what he has yet to send to 
the printer. 

Holding himself strictly aloof from all political con- 
troversy, he leads the quiet and retired life of a monk; 
silent, laborious, simple in his tastes, work is his life. 
He may be truly styled the literary dictator of Spain. 

: Norperto TorRcat. 
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. Benighted Latin America 


_ Inchronicling the death of Dr, Paz, the founder of the 
gtéat newspaper of Buenos Aires, La Prensa, the Spring- 
field Republican takes the occasion to tell its readers 
something about La Prensa’s wonderful establishment, 
which does not merely shelter its presses and furnish 
desk room for its editorial staff, but indulges in luxuries 
that no other paper seems ever to have dreamed of. 
“Tt has an auditorium that seats 600 people, and is. used 
for concerts, lectures and receptions to celebrities. It 
‘has a luxurious suite of apartments, where distinguished 
visitors to Buenos Aires are lodged. It has a gymnasium, 
billiard parlors, salons for women, Louis XIV editorial 
rooms, a free bar for the reporters, a 200-foot tower, 
crowned with a statue and an electric light visible from 
all parts of the city. It is the most costly and sumptuous 
newspaper office in the world; it was built not merely for 
an office, but for a people’s palace, and Dr, Paz made it 
very serviceable to his city. It is not generally known 
that La Prensa is a newspaper of the first rank, and 
notable for the comprehensive way in which it covers 
the history of the world. In a city about as large as 
Buffalo or Cleveland, it has a circulation of 150,000, and 
its best advertising space brings $4.50 an inch. It was 
founded, humbly enough, in 1869, by Dr. Paz, to whose 
energy, talent and public spirit its astonishing success is 
due. Its famous building was erected in 1896, at a cost 
of $2,000,000.” New York newspaper men would wel- 
come that kind of an establishment. 

The Springfield Republican is generally very accurate 
in its statements, as it has to be, for it represents edu- 
cated New England, which is so proud of the information 
imparted. by its common schools. It is rather surprising, 
therefore, to be told that “Buenos Aires is about as large 
as Buffalo and Cleveland,” when according to the latest 
issue of the “World Alamanac,” which quotes from 


_of dollars. 


the American Consul Report, Buenos Aires” has: a 
population of 1,326,994, while Cleveland has only 560,663, 
and Buffalo 423,715. Springfield, Mass., we are sorry’to 
say, can count no more than 88,926. Buenos Aires, 
which is thirteenth on the list of the greatest cities of 
the world, should not have been so unceremoniously dis- 
missed from the consideration of the great New England 
journal. Incidentally, it may be noted that, although 
La Prensa deserves all the praise that is given to it, yet 
according to the recent work on ‘‘Argentina,” by W. A. 
Hirst, it is not the leading journal of Buenos Aires. It 
is surpassed by La Nacion. 

All this will come like:a revelation to.a good many 
supposedly well-informed people. For, owing. to: the 
deep-seated and apparently ineradicable conviction in 
the Anglo-Saxon mind that the Latins are a hopelessly 
backward race, there is a very general ignorance of condi- 
tions in the countries south of us, and the ignorance is very: 
often coupled with contempt and unwillingness to know the 
truth. The Springfield Republican’s unfortunate figures 
are an illustration of the ignorance, and possibly’ the 
Boston Transcript’s method of writing up the “story” of 
La Prensa may furnish an.instance of the contempt. 
“Only three times,” it says, “did La Prensa extend.the 
hospitality of its splendid suite to visitors. The.last oc- 
cupant was Dr. Cook.’ We trust it was only. a. printer’s 
slip that made it call the son of Dr. Paz “Ezquiel” in- 
stead of Ezequiel. The name ought to be familiar 
enough in» Boston. . », bakes 

In connection with this lack of knowledge, school-loy- 
ing New England will be glad to hear that, according to 
Mr. Hirst, “Argentina has spent probably more per head 
upon each school child than any other country except 
Australia.” Nor was it satisfied with the “little red 
school house.” . The buildings are extravagant. Besides 
common schools, the city of Buenos Aires has a uni- 
versity, with its several faculties, including law and medi- 
cine, and it had in 1901, 3,562 students. There are four 
national colleges in the city, three normal schools and 
various technical schools. There is also a_ national 
library, a-national museum, a zoological garden, and an 
aquarium. -Its industrial establishments are numbered 
by thousands, and their capital by hundreds of millions 
There are twenty asylums for orphans and 
indigent persons, and fifteen well appointed hospitals. 
Other glories might-be recounted, but this will suffice to 
show that our Latin brothers are not laggards on the 
road of progress. It is not surprising that La Prensa is 
stich a great paper. 


How History Is Made Bs 
Cardinal Newman, it will be remembered, in a famous 
chapter of his “Present Position of Catholics in Eng- 
land” traces down through several authors to its origina- 


tor a shamefully garbled quotation from St, Eligius, 
which had been repeatedly used in Protestant polemics 
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as.a.proof of “the. melancholy state of religion in the 
seventh century.” In the Month for..March Father 
Thurston furnishes us with another interesting example 
of how anti-Catholic myths are fabricated. He had read 
in “My Italian Year,” a recent work of Mr. Richard 
Bagot, an account of an “atrocity” which took place in 
Venice in 1705, when “in connection with the celebration 
of the feast of Corpus Domini,” “the procession of the 
Host was followed by a so-called ‘car of. Purgatory,’ in 
whiclf, for the edification of the faithful, twenty living 
infants were thrown into the flames and burned to 
death.” : 

When asked for his authority for this statement, Mr. 
Bagot named Cavaliere Lampertico, a Venetian writer, 
but specified no particular book of that author. Unable 
to find in the British Museum any historical work mak- 
ing mention of the “atrocity,” Father Thurston then 
wrote to an Italian priest for information, and received 
the following quotation from the works of Signor 
Brentari, an author “by no means clerical in sympathy”’: 
“On the 11th of June, 1705, Corpus Christi Day, in the 
course of the procession, a huge car belonging to the 
Confraternity of the Holy Ghost, and representing the 
Four Last Things, caught fire, and in consequence six- 
teen children lost their lives.” 

So Mr. Bagot’s merciless “atrocity,” which those in- 
human Romanists had committed “for the edification of 
the faithful,’ was found on examination to be only an 
accident, though a deplorable one, which might have 
happened in any other public gathering. Were the 
thousand victims in the Slocum disaster, many of whom 
were children, burned to death for the amusement of 
the people who were looking on at the tragedy from 
the shore? Perhaps, as it was on the occasion of a 
Lutheran Church picnic, some future Bagot may, with 
similar propriety, describe this holocaust as a peculiar 
Protestant ceremony. So Bagot is discredited. Unfortu- 
nately, however, many readers or reviewers who have 


not seen Father Thurston’s exposure of the calumny, | 


will quote or relate the “atrocity” they found in “My 
Italian Year.” But this literary “atrocity” of Bagot 
should have him forever barred as an authority on any- 
thing. 


Presbyterian ‘‘Mass’’ Abolished 


Two years ago AMeRIcA had a series of articles, writ; 
ten by Andrew J. Shipman, exposing the monstrous 
deceit practised on some Ruthenian malcontents in 
Newark by local Presbyterian proselyters. In these 
articles it was shown to a demonstration that the cere- 
monies of the holy Sacrifice of Mass, according to the 
Greek Ruthenian rite, were regularly performed before 
the unsophisticated foreigners, who were led to be- 
lieve that in becoming good Presbyterians they would not 
have to withdraw far from the practices of their ancient 
faith. A few months since a Presbyterian paper took 


notice of the strictures passed on their .un-Protestant, 
form of service, and gave place in its. columns to a 
vigorous protest by a Presbyterian against such prac- 
tices. . A schism. was threatened. Unless the authori- 
ties acted they would inevitably face a defection in their 
own church. And_so, after two years we are informed 
through the daily press that in the Presbyterian Church 
for these Ruthenians everything that is not Protestant 
has been done away with. The Rey. Dr. Davis W. 
Lusk, Secretary of the Church Extension Committee, 
says: “We are leading the people out of the usages of 
the dark into the light. You see, these people. were 
poisoned by Catholicism, and we had to tolerate some of 
the practices of their old church while we were leading 
them into Presbyterianism.” cats 

The question is asked frequently, what.is the matter 
with the churches? And with reason. Here is one of 
them: The-admitted and public advocacy of deception 
and lying as a means of making good Presbyterians out 
of bad Catholics. If the original Catholic material was 
bad, what will be the nature of the Presbyterian 
catechumen, compounded of bad Catholicism plus the 
initial lessons in deception and lying. And if deceit is 
commendable or pardonable in matters of religion, why 
may it not be pardonable or commendable in business 
matters also? It is not permissible to do evil that good 
may come out of it. 


‘ 


When to Marry 


Several magazines, among them Extension, are seri- 
ously discussing the advantages of marrying early, and 
are enquiring why so many men now-a-days either shun 
matrimony altogether or defer it till well on toward 
middle life. The salary question of course figured prom- 
inently in the arguments. One “expert” is of the 
opinion that at present a man should not think of marry- 
ing on less than $1,200 a year, and on the other hand he 
is urged to wed at twenty-three or twenty-five. To re- 
quire from a prospective bridegroom this annual income 
is discouraging to many a young man who ought to 
marry. A thrifty couple it would seem could live in 
comfort upon less. But thrift is not considered now the 
favorite virtue of young wives, for they have enjoyed 
before marriage so many superfluities that husbands who 
desire a quiet house, must see that these luxuries are 
still provided. 

But is it true that poverty always clips the wings of 
love? Does the happiness of a marriage depend chiefly 
on the husband’s salary? ‘To keep a corner snug and 
warm for weans and wife” even in these days of high 
prices should not be a task too difficult for a man who 
is young and sober and industrious. In these discussions 
it is to be feared that economic considerations are em- 
phasized to the exclusion of those that are at least of 
quite as much importance, ey 

Let Catholic young men who are meditating marriage 
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remember that the contract is a holy sacrament, con- 
ferring on those who receive it worthily the grace to 
bear with patience the burdens of their state. This light 
and grace from on high, moreover, when once given, can 
always be revived or renewed by earnest prayer. Matri- 


amony after all is the vocation in which God intends that 


most men should save and hallow their souls. Hence 
another argument for marrying early. For how many 
young men through a selfish love of independence and 
a craven fear of the responsibilities of the wedded life 
have ended by neglecting completely the practice of their 
religion. The money they squander in sinful dissipation, 
if saved, would make a joyful home for wedded holiness. 
Finally who are the men in our churches that are most 
conspicuous both in number and in prominence for as- 
sisting at Mass, for frequenting the Sacraments, and for 
promoting with enthusiasm every Catholic enterprise? 
Are they not the married men of the congregation ? 


Fire Heroes 


Thirteen firemen who performed deeds of heroism in 
the discharge of duty in 1911 were presented the other 
day with medals of honor by the Mayor of New York. 
Their several exploits were again recounted in the daily 
papers, and their deeds of conspicuous bravery held up 


- for the emulation of their companions and the admiration 


of their fellow citizens. The “fighting race” was, as 


usual, well represented on the roll of honor. Listen! 
Howe, Boyle, McKenna, McKenzie, Lynch, Grady, 
Leonard, McGrane, Jennings, Dowd and Sullivan. 


Brindle and Hoiterback are the only names not distinct- 
ively Celtic. But then we have known Blenkinsops and 
Brocks who were Irish, and perhaps these firemen owe 
more to Celtic ancestry than their names would in- 
dicate. Pity brave Battalion Chief Walsh, who lost his 
life in the Equitable Building disaster, was not there to 
receive recognition commensurate with his worth. None 
of these fire heroes will deem it invidious to singe out 
among their number Battalion Chief John P. Howe, who 
heads the list of medal claimants, and has already won 
ten bravery medals during his service in the fire depart- 
ment. To day the chief wears another star with the 
ten showing on the sleeve of his uniform. We recall 
a wonderful rescue performed by him hand in hand with 
William Clark, another fire hero, years ago, somewhere 
near Lexington Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street. If 
the Sunday papers are looking for copy why not give their 
readers the story of John P. Howe, Battalion Chief of 
New York? What an inspiration to the fire laddies all 
the world over that story would be! 


ee 


The editor of that keen little monthly, Catholic Book 
Notes, urgés diocesan papers to “bring together the 
numerous paragraphs affecting Catholics which appear 
in the daily and weekly press, and are lost sight of al- 


most as soon as they are published.” Then as an ex- 
ample he cites from an English contemporary this 
passage, which will interest all who remember how much 
the suppression of the religious orders was to have pro- 
moted the temporal prosperity of France: 


“In 1908 a law was passed prescribing the erec- . 
tion of penitentiaries for the reclamation of dis- 
solute minors of the female sex. Two such peni- 
tentiaries were erected—one in Paris, and the other 
at Passy—and sixteen functionaries of various 
grades received appointments in connection with 
them. At the end of 1911 a report was called for 
of the work which the penitentiaries were doing. 
It was then discovered that the number of minors 
in process of reclamation was sixteen—exactly one 
for each functionary paid to reclaim them—and that 
the cost which the State incurred in reforming them 
was a trifle more than £240 per head per annum.” 


So much for France. But is not the zeal shown in 
certain quarters nearer home for the withdrawal of so- 
called “subsidies” from Catholic orphanages born of a 
like desire to fill new and expensive state institutions with 
numerous officials whom the taxpayer must support? 


LITERATURE 
The Revolutionary Function of the Church. By Joun 
Haynes Hormes. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The title of this book promises unsoundness. On looking 
through it one finds it to be as shallow as it is unsound. 
Its author, a Unitarian minister, thinks that the Church has 
a part to play in the social revolution now working out in 
the world, and that to play this part it must revolutionize 
itself by adopting new ideas of God and man, of man’s 
destiny and salvation. How, after doing so, it is to remain 
Christian, he tries to show in the shallowest, perhaps, of 
all his chapters, in which he exhibits our Lord as the prophet 
of social reform, His theory, in plain terms, is that Chris- 
tianity must swallow blindly the teaching of modern re- 
formers or perish. We agree with him in holding that the 
Church has a great part to play-in the great changes develop- 
ing around us. But as it is essentially the teacher of man- 
kind, its function is to determine according to divine revela- 
tion of which it is the infallible organ, what is right and 
what is wrong in these changes, to draw men back from the 
latter, and to establish them in the former. 

Mr. Holmes gets from the late President of Harvard Uni- 
versity the new god, eternal energy diffused through the 
universe, eliminating the supernatural and every idea of 
divine benificence, and putting men under the dominion of 
inexorable, undeviating law. Practical religion is’to con- 
sist in loving this energy and our fellow-men. How one 
can love an energy, or even love his fellow-men otherwise 
than the working of its law compels him, neither Dr. Eliot 
nor Mr. Holmes tells us. He thinks to explain in a little 
more than a page what the Catholic Church understands by 
“salvation.” One acquainted with Catholic doctrine, were 
he master of a modest and exact style, could give in that 
short space a sufficient synopsis of the matter: But Mr. 
Holmes does not know Catholic doctrine and his style is 
dithyrambic. 

The preface tells us that this book is, among other things, 
an argument. Hence its author ought to have some knowl- 
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edge of elementary logic. In this Mr. Holmes is sadly de- 
ficient; for he continually requires his readers to accept one 
of two contraries just as if there were no such thing as 
the undivided middle. He sees nothing between human 
nature utterly evil, and human nature utterly good. The 
former a fundamental doctrine of the old Christianity; the 
latter a fundamental doctrine of the new. According to the 
only old Christianity, that of the Catholic Church, it is 
neither the one nor the other, but is good corrupted by evil. 
Again the old Christianity occupied itself exclusively with 
the affairs of the future world: the new Christianity, with 
those of the present world. The first statement is: absurdly 
untrue. There is a middle course which the Catholic Church 
has followed. With regard to personality Mr. 
Holmes sees no medium between making man an isolated 
being and a mere function of social evolution; and, quoting 
the authority of a certain Professor Peabody, asserts that 
“there is no such thing as an individual, for what we call 
an individual can only be understood from the standpoint 
of social relations” a singularly inept statement. Had Mr. 
Holmes the merest rudiments of philosophy, he would see 
that men can be considered in themselves as well as in their 
social relations, that they can be considered as individual 
persons as well as members of society, and that if they were 
not individual persons there could be no such thing as 
society. 

We can not enumerate all the examples of this shameful 
fallacy. They occur on almost every page of Mr. Holmes’ 
pretentious book. We have found one good thing, however, 
between its covers; a clear statement of religious Liberalism, 
which we quote for the benefit of those who think it is 
reconcilable with true Christian teaching: “The, Liberal be- 
lieves that history and science in all its various branches 
unite in demonstrating that the story of humanity is not 
that of a fall but of a rise, and that the character of humanity 
is not that of total depravity but of ever increasing virtue 

that human nature is accidentally good, not bad. In 
each and every individual he finds that there are present the 
moral attributes of God. Therefore to every child, once 
described as conceived in sin and born in iniquity, does he 
find it possible to say, ‘Now art thou the child of God, and 
it doth not yet appear what thou shalt be; but we know 
that when it doth appear thou shalt be like unto him.’ ” 

Neglecting all the exaggerated negations arising from Mr. 
Holmes’ incurable delusion concerning the rule of contraries, 
and considering only his affirmations, one sees that religious 
Liberalism and Christianity are irreconcilable. H. W. 


always 


Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West New Jersey, and 
Delaware. 1630-1707. Edited by Atsert Cook Myers. With 
Maps and a Facsimile. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Price $3.00 net. 

Sailors, farmers, soldiers, government officials, proprietors, 
and clergymen took it upon themselves, from time to time, 
to send back to Europe their impressions of the new col- 
onies. The chatty letter, the formal report, and the careful 
description all served the purpose, which was to make known 
at home what the New World held in store for the newcomer. 

Only those blessed with abundant means can now dream 
of possessing the originals of those first-hand contributions 
to our early history; but they have an attractiveness which 
should bring about their wide distribution in the shape of 
the present and similar reproductions. There is hardly a 
point that is not touched upon. The natives, the climate, 
the soil, the crops, the colonists, the liberty enjoyed, and the 
hopes of the future, all come in for their share of attention. 
William Penn is one of the chief contributors, for he took 


the liveliest interest in the development of the colony; but 
Gabriel Thomas is of considerable assistance to him. Wher 
he wrote, in 1698, Philadelphia lawyers and physicians had_ 
not attained to the glory that they were to have, for he ~ 
says: “Of Lawyers and Physicians I shall say nothing, be- 
cause this Countrey is very Peaceable’ and Healty; long 
may it so continue and never have occasion for the Tongue 
of the one, nor the Pen of the other, both equally destructive 
to Mens Estates and Lives.’ 

The Rev. Mr. Pastorius, a Lutheran clergyman, writing 
from the same city in the same year, does not exalt the 
spiritual enlightenment of the colonists. He lays down ‘his 
major with great emphasis: “It is certain, once for all, that 
there is only one single undoubted Truth. Sects however 
are very numerous, and each sectarian presumes to know the 
nearest and most direct way to Heaven, and to be able to 
point it out to others, though nevertheless there is surely 
no more than a single One Who on the basis of truth has 
said: IT am the Way, the Truth and the Wires, 
is of his own making. : 

Along with stories of scalps and beavers and maize and 
wampum, it seems odd to find mention of Molinos and his 
Quietism, and the supposed consternation which it was sup- 
posed he had caused in the Catholic Church. 

Helpful introductory and explanatory notes give us a 
better understanding of the writers and their aims, and a 
satisfactory index is added. This is the twelfth volume of 
the series of Original Narratives of Early American History, 
and others equally important and attractive are in prepara- 
tion. i 


His minor 


De Catholico Dogmate Universim. Disquisitio Theologica. 
Polemico-Critica contra Modernistas. Auctore P. TosePHo M. 
Piccrretyi, S.J. Neapoli: Typis M. D’Auria. 

The priest to-day needs more than a hazy notion of what 
the word Modernism stands for. Non-Catholics halted on 
their way to conversion by difficulties of Modernistic making, 
and Catholics, with just enough knowledge of modern error 
to entangle themselves in it, will look to him for light. There . 
are many such, and it will not do to tell them: “Trust in the 
Lord,” “Don’t bother about stich trifles,” etc. They must 
be instructed. 

To gather, at first hand, the wide information necessary 
for this work would be impossible for the busy priest. Hap- 
pily he is not forced to do so, as he will discover on glancing 
through the pages of this learned treatise of Father Picci- 
relli. 

Its express aim is to expose and refute the position taken 
by Modernists on the fundamental question of revealed truth, 
and to define and to defend the Catholic counter-position. 
To do this effectually Father Piccirelli was logically forced 
to examine almost every error of Modernism. The result 
of this part of his work is a clear, brief, up-to-date digest 
of the various systems of Modernism: gathered from original 
sources. The reader will be forced to admire the thorough- 
ness with which this work has been done. The doctrines of 
Harnack, Loisy, Tyrrell, Le Roy and the Italian Modernists 
are presented, with references to, and quotations from, their 
several works. These doctrines are then compared and 
finally subjected to a keen and destroying criticism. In fact 
the attack is so vigorous and direct, at times, that it bears 
down not only argument but adversary. This is specially 
noticeable in the case of Loisy and the Italian Modernists; 
for whom Father Piccirelli has scant respect. The former, 
he tells us, “non est philosophus, mec Theologus, sed est 
incredulus et verbosus sophista; and the latter, “In senatu 
pedarii sunt non principes,” “Psittaci sunt, et psittacorum 
more loquuntur.” We find it very easy to excuse these mo- 
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mentary flashes of temper,. when we reflect that Modernistic 
methods of argumentation are.not always above suspicion, 
and that the prize at stake is not the passing breath of 
worldly praise but the eternal salvation of many immortal 
souls. 

In his constructive work Father Piccirelli is equally strong, 
and equally clear and comprehensive. In many instances, as 
might be expected, for want of space arguments are sug- 
gested, not developed, yet it is surprising how much matter 
has been pressed into so small a space. Copious references 
are given to the Scriptures, to Scripture Commentaries, to 
the Fathers, to dogmatic treatises, and to modern authors 
generally. A judicious antithetical grouping of Catholic and 
Modernistic doctrine and arguments adds strength to the 
general treatment. There is a good index, and an invalu- 
able running analysis in marginal notes, of almost every 
important statement made in the text. This remedies in 
some measure, but not wholly, the mistake of the publisher 
in sending out a book with page after page, from beginning 
to end, of solid reading matter. 

The treatise as a whole bears witness to the learning, 
piety and remarkable zeal of its gifted author who, be it 
known, has already passed the age of three score years and 
ten, Prosit! NW Joe Ibe 


Little Gray Songs from St. Joseph’s. By Grace latlow 
Norton. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.00. 

The singer of these fifty songs is imagined to be Leonie 
X, a young factory girl, who on her way to work one 
morning in the winter of 1903 slipped on the ice and fell. 
“The hurt proving dire, she was carried to a small Fran- 
ciscan hospital hard by, where she lay for two years—true 
to herself—saying little with her lips and much with her 
mournful eyes. There she wrote many little ‘letters to her- 
self,” which Sister Jerome, her sole nurse, “lovingly pre- 
served after her death.” 

In Leonie’s sombre but musical verses are the pathetic 
questionings of an “adventurer of pain.” It was hardly per- 
haps to be expected that the author would have any better 
success than the pagan philosophers in solving the dark 
mystery of suffering, but many of these songs are rather 
skeptical and un-Christian. Leonie asks for instance, 

“How long I’ve lain below the Christ 
That hangs upon the wall, 
His sufferings o’er my suffering: 
Was His indeed for all?” . 
Better is the spirit of the lines: 
“Thy crown of thorns though I must share, 
Jesu, it blossoms in my hair, 
And they who look upon my face, 
See wreathéd roses in its place.” 
And striking is the contrast in these stanzas: 
“Little Sister Rose-Marie, 
Chosen bride to Christ she'll be. 
Child—she says she sees her path, 
Mild—has felt God-Father’s wrath, 
Vows, her life forth joyfully. 
(Visioned unreality). 


Harken, Sister Rose-Marie; 
Chosen bride to pain [I be; 
But I never saw his face, 
And I never chose my place, 
Nor the vow that wedded me. 
(O unseen reality).” 
But what Sister Rose-Marie “visioned” is far from being 
an “unreality.” W. D. 


The Night of Fires.and Other Breton Stories. By .ANA- 
TOLE LE Braz, . Put into English by Frances .M. GostTLina. 
London: Chapman.& Hall. af . 

The Catholic reader cannot fail to be reminded, even by the 
introduction to this book, of. the recent revival of the Celtic’ 
folk-lore in which the’ pagan legends of the Irish were adroitly 
mingled with the Christian customs in a manner quite offensive 
to Catholics. In fact the. same methods are at once apparent, 
and the superstitious practices of the Breton, command our at- 
tention while the Christian beliefs and customs are passing 
phases to which the writer seems unable or unwilling to give 
their proper perspective.. It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the writer is not purposely hostile to the Church. 

In the introduction we read, for instance, that “The sea cult 
obviously mingled with the devotion offered to Our Lady, as 
Stella Maris, in many a fisherman’s chapel,” that “It is in the pur- 
suit of the Unknown that we are now invited to join by the 
author,” that “God did not ask His elect in what confession they 
had lived,” and that “The true religion of the Breton is and ever 
has been Ancestor Worship.” ; ; 

“The Night of Fires,” which gives the title to the volume, 
shows that the pagan customs are more potent than Catholic 
practices. The reader is told of the “troubled face of Pope Pius 
IX, and the mocking features of Leo XIII, whose portraits hang 
on either side of the chamber,” “The Grace of St. Peter is in- 
voked to banish the Star of Ill Luck,” and “The Vicar gives the 
last Sacrament, but the recipient asks for the ashes of Tan-tad,” 
are assettions showing the bias of the volume. 

The second study, “The Child of Yeun,” tells of an ignorant 
peasant child, whose mentality is so poor that she is unable to: 
repeat a Catechism answer and finally loses her reason altogether. 
While the author shows a remarkable descriptive power, the 
story is repulsive and the prevailing note decidedly earthly and 
pagan. The child’s ravings are distressingly related to emphasize 
her superstitious instincts. EROS BS OKC. 


Human Efficiency. By Horatio W. Dresser, Ph.D. New 
York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Pecksniff’s horse had superb action; wherefore, were ac- 
tion all one desires in a horse, it would have been an efficient 
animal. But, though action be pleasing, we are not satisfied 
unless our horses join progression with it, which Mr. Pecksniff’s 
steed did not do. Before anything may be called efficient, or 
before one can devise means to make it so, the end to be attained 
by its activity must be reckoned with. This Dr. Dresser admits, 
for he writes on page 215: “The majority of us waste a great 
amount of energy by rushing ahead before we know whither we 
are going, or what road will take us there.” 

A clear understanding of the end of man’s creation, as known 
by natural reason, is characteristic of our Catholic Ethics, It 
makes our system scientific in a true sense, since science is the 
knowledge of things by means of their causes, It makes it absolutely 
intelligible; and it simplifies it so that it may be grasped by every 
one according as his degree requires—a very important thing in a 
practical science. There are a great many moralists who will not 
recognize the Creator, and busy themselves in trying to construct 
ethical systems in which He has no place. They write huge incon- 
clusive books, which Dr. Dresser blames very judiciously for 
bearing “no relation for the plain man to his daily interests.” 
He calls such, “admirable pieces of science,” a compliment in 
which we eannot join; for we cannot give that name to systems 
which omit the two directive causes of our moral life, its first 
beginning and its last end. Ey 

It is a pity that, having got so near the truth of the matter, 
Dr. Dresser did not reach it. Had he done so, he would have 
turned to more trustworthy guides than Professor William 
James, and would have produced a book of real value, As it is, 
he discourses of human efficiency for nearly four hundred pages, 
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" sometimes saying interesting things, often saying vague things, 
but rarely saying profitable things. The note of self-sufficiency 
is on his work; but the one thing which would give it a relation 
to the plain man’s daily interests, namely, the clear indication 0f 
“whither he is. going and the road that will take him there,” is 
lacking. His book, therefore, may help: its readers to become 
Pecksniffian horses with superb action: it will not help them to 
become efficient human beings, by adding to’ that action the pro- 
gression which human life demands. Tiga 


Those who made the Novena of Grace this year at St. Ignatius’ 
‘Church, Baltimore, were fortunate enough to: receive an excel- 
lent little memoir of the late Father Francis X. Brady, S.J., the 
first anniversary of whose death occurred on March 12, the 
closing day of the Novena, The sketch is from the graceful pen 
of the vice-president of Loyola College, Father Richard A. 
Fleming, S.J., who pays an affectionate tribute to the amiable and 
saintly Jesuit who, under such striking circumstances was called 
to his reward a year ago. 
Brady’s successor as Rector of the College, writes a foreword 
for the memoir. 


The Macmillan Company have sent the reviewer “Troilus and 
‘Cressida” as a specimen volume of “The Tudor Shakespeare,” in 
thirty-six neat little books, of which William Allan Neilson and 
Ashley Horace Thorndike are the general editors, but for each 
volume of which a different professor of English in some Ameri- 
can college or university is responsible. The series is attractively 
printed and sufficiently furnished with notes, introduction, glos- 
sary and variant readings to meet the requirements of the or- 
dinary student of Shakespeare. As the text is not expurgated, 
however, “The Tudor Shakespeare” would never do to use in the 
class-room, 


'“Poverina,” by Evelyn Mary Buckinham, is the name Marietta, 
the organ-grinder, gives the little sick girl who cannot endure 
the music which the Italian maiden, notwithstanding her other 
hardships, patiently listens to all day. But “Poverina’s” sick 
grandfather appears in due season, Marietta becomes the in- 
yalid’s nurse, and everything ends happily of course, Benziger 


Bros, are the publishers. 


The thirtieth volume of the “Analecta Bollandiana” has re- 
cently been published, and contains, besides a dozen papers of 
hagiographical interest, a memoir of the late Father Charles De 
Smedt, S.J.. who for nearly forty years labored successfully in 
maintaining the high standard of scholarship that has always 
been associated with the “Acta Sanctorum.” Father De Smedt 
was the founder of these “Analecta,” the by-products, so to 
speak, of the Bollandists’ researches. 


A historical romance of the sixteenth century called “The 
Plucking of the Lily,” having an Irish chieftain with his fair 
daughter and an English suitor with his Celtic rival as leading 
characters, and Queen Bess, Essex, Shakespeare, etc., in the back- 
ground, has been written by Jessie A. Gaughan and published by 
R. & T. Washbourne. The plot is conventional and the characters 
rather melodramatic, but the setting is good. 
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Christian Science and Catholic, Teaching. By the Rev. James Coggin. .No- 
tre Dame, Ind.: The Ave Maria Press. Net 10 cents. 
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New York: Frederick Pustet & Co. Net 65 cents. 


EDUCATION 


An interesting study of State education in New South Wales 
has just come to us. The writer, P. S. Cleary, of Sydney, had 
in mind in its preparation an answer to a query put by the Syd- 
ney Morning Herald in one of its periodic attacks on Catholics 
for their stand on the question of religious training in schools: 
“Why do the Roman Catholics separate themselves from the rest 
of the community on the education question?” A biting respoiise 
to the Hérald’s inquiry had already been given by one of Sydney’s 
priests, Rev. M. J. O’Reilly,C.M., in a letter whose contention 
is summed up in the sentence: “They did not separate them- 
selves, they were shut out.” Mr. Cleary’s pamphlet is a very in- 
forming “Appeal to History” to prove the truth of Father 
O’Reilly’s curt reply to a question persistently put for the past 
thirty years by the opponents of religious instruction in the 
schools of the Australian Commonwealth. : 

* * 1K 

The story told in the pamphlet is one that in many aspects 
strikingly parallels the record of Catholic striving for principle 
here in the United States; and it gives evidence that our core- 
ligionists im the southern hemisphere have made an even more 
open-and insistent fight against a plan of campaign “whose gene- 
sis and. objective in New South Wales,” says its author, “have 
been to break the dominion of the Catholic Church. over her 
children.” That fight had an early beginning. There was little 
respect shown for either Catholics or Dissenters by the govern- 
ment of the young colony of New South Wales. “The doctrine 
of its founders was that ‘the Established Church of England was 
the National Church wherever the standard waved.’” And the 
records of the colony tell us that not only were Catholic convicts 
compelled to attend the Anglican service, but Catholic children 
were sent to the orphan schools, where they were brought up in 
the State religion, and priests were forbidden ‘to visit or commu- 
nicate with them. 

* * * 

As early as 1820 the Catholic cause had its champion. Father 
Therry, a missioner of truly apostolic spirit, could not be pre- 
vented, even by force, from performing his sacred duties. Nat- 
urally his chief thought was to safeguard the children, and in his 
first year in the colony, 1821, he opened his first school. During 
the administrations of Brisbane and Darling he kept going a | 
boys’ and girls’ school at his own expense, and in 1825 he organ- 
ized a Catholic Education Committee to prevent poor children 
from, being robbed of the “venerable religion of their ancestors” 
in the Government parochial and orphan schools. His efforts 
won from the State a pittance for his schools of 2d. per week for 
each scholar, which in 1828 only came to £68 3s. 

* * * 

In 1826 all schools.in the colony were placed, by royal letters 
patent, under the Church and School Corporation “for the in- 
struction of youth in the discipline, and according to the prin- 
ciples of the United Church of England and Ireland.” This 
corporation was made up of the Governor, Chief Justice, Legis- 
lative Council and nine senior Auglican chaplains, and Mr. Cleary 
informs us that one-seventh of the land in the colony was allotted 
to them, the larger portion of which was dedicated to Church 
work, In 1833, when the corporation was dissolved, 35 schools 
were in existence, in-which 1,965 pupils were being instructed at 
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a cost of £5,118, The total income of the corporation at that 
time was £20,000 a year, out of which the Archdeacon and his 
ten chaplains received in salaries £6,060, together with residences, 
forage, travelling expenses and servants. Catholic priests re- 
ceived £150 without allowances, not so much from a spirit of tol- 
eration, but as a tribute from the liberal English Government to 
O’Connell, The other clergy received nothing. 
2k ok > 
The unfairness of these inequalities was obvious, and Governor 
Bourke, to remedy them, wrote to the Secretary of State (Lord 
Stanley) his famous despatch of September, 1833. As the funds 
for these endowments were largely provided by the colonists 
themselves, he suggested a proportionate subsidy to the prin- 
cipal churches, including Dissenters, and the establishment of 
Lord Stanley’s system of National education. His despatch 
closed with an eloquent and worthy sentiment: “I cannot con- 
clude this subject without expressing a hope amounting to some 
degree of confidence, that in laying the foundations of the Chris- 
tian religion in this young and rising colony, by equal encourage- 
ment held out to its professors in their several churches, the 
people of these persuasions will be united together in one bond 
of peace.” A reply came to his petition approving of both pro- 
posals “in the interests of Public Religion, and in that which 
concerns Public Education.” The result was the famous Church 
Act of 1836, Australia’s charter of religious liberty, which gave 
State recognition and aid in educational work to Catholics, Pres- 
byterians, Wesleyans, and Independents. 
* *k 2k 
The story of New South Wales’ lapse to the secular system of 
State schools, under the malign leadership of Sir Henry Parkes, 
is interestingly sketched in Mr. Cleary’s pamphlet. One is 
strangely reminded in its perusal of the outgrowth and develop- 
ment of our own common school system under the fostering in- 
fluence of Horace Mann and his associates. To be sure, such 
studiously bitter sentiments as occur in the speeches of the New 
South Wales Premier are never met in the pleas of American 
promoters of the system, nay, these latter, in the beginning, pro- 
fessed to believe that purely. secular education, one, namely, from 
which religion was excluded, would be calamitous for the coun- 
try. Sir Henry Parkes had no such notions: “He is no friend,’ 
he said, “to building up a free, enlightened, prosperous peopie 
in this land, who seek to cross the path of any child of tender 
years by imposing some figment of an old-world story, that is 
to debar him from the best’ means of education.” ‘The clergy 
of the various churches in this, as in the mother country, are the 
most inveterate enemies that popular education ever had” is an- 
other of his absurd calumnies. 
**k 2k *K 
In 1880 Parkes’ bill secularizing the schools in the common- 
-wealth went through. He had used the stock-in-trade argument 


of secularists not unknown among ourselves: “Where there are 


many creeds the State cannot with justice favor one, and should 
therefore exclude all from its smiles,” a specious argument whose 
fallacy has been repeatedly laid bare. For this is the plea of pure 
secularism, a religion in itself,—a religion, as one of Parke’s 
opponents declared, “with its idols; its atheist priests, its ma- 
terialistic dogmas, its cruel sacrifices on the altar of utilitarian- 
ism.” Parkes had dwelt, too, upon economy, another stock 
argument of the political trickster. The commonwealth would 
save immensely, he proclaimed, in the suppression of its aid to 
unnecessary denominational schools. And in New South Wales, 
as here, this answer was flung back to him: “Will you punish, 
and for no nobler motive than that of economizing on your 
taxes, the men who pay those taxes, because of a necessity which 
they cannot unwill. You fervid apostles of education, who talk 
of the thousands who are perishing for the want of it, would you 
disfranchise and proscribe the living and real thousands of the 


poorest church in Australia? Strange economy !. Strange states- 


manship!” 
* * * 

One plea urged by the secularists in New South Wales not 
used in the United States, at least not insisted upon in public 
discussion among us, whatever be the unspoken opinion of the: 
defenders of non-religious instruction in schools, is the proba- 
bility that what so great an authority as Gladstone called “the 
great imposture of undenominational schools” would eventually 
do away with “sectarianism” in that Commonwealth. The sup- 
porters of Parkes saw no reason why an enlightened folk such: 
as the people of New South Wales should not found an Aus- 
tralian religion free from old-fashioned difficulties and differ- 
ences. They should have remembered that neutrality in religion. 
like neutrality in politics, is impossible to robust men. Mr- 
Cleary is properly proud of the answer given by the Catholics of 
New South Wales to this forecast of the secularists, “Gaze 
upon the hills around Sydney,” he writes, “where, under the 
energy and enterprise of our cardinal [His Eminence, the late 
Cardinal Moran], we have crowned the peaks with churches and 
schools; and, as it is money that talks loudest in this materialistic 
age, estimate how much our Catholic conscience has cost us 
Before Archbishop Vaughan died, we had spent £207,940 in school. 
buildings in the colony. Since then, according to reliable sta— 
tistics, the cardinal has brought the total in the archdiocese alone 
up to £670,000, exclusive of the splendid secondary schools, which. 
far outstrip any State buildings, at Riverview, Hunter’s Hill and 
Rose Bay, and which, between them cost nearly £250,000. Add 
to this the school buildings, some of them palatial, in the dio- 
ceses of Bathurst, Goulburn, Maitland, Lismore, Armidale andi 
Wilcannia, and our school property cannot be worth less thar 
£3,000,000, representing an annual interest of £150,000. In addi- 
tion to this, we pay teachers, according to the cardinal’s estimate,. 
£170,000 a year, and moreover, keep our school buildings in re- 
pair.” Finally, according to the official records of the land, the 
denominational schools are to-day the only progressive schools: 
in the State. 

K 3k 3K 

A splendid triumph this, surely, over the sophistries and despite 
the injustice of the non-religious or secular system established 
in New South Wales! Need one add that there, as here, the 
system is coming to be condemned by others than Catholics for 
reasons touching the very essence of correct teaching. At the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Australia, held 
in Sydney, in September, 1910, the committee on religion and 
morals and Sabbath schools presented a very pessimistic report 
on public morality. The Rev. S. Savage, a Congregational cler— 
gyman, made a long and thorough investigation of all the ma- 
terial which he could collect, and in the end he confesses that 
“after twenty years’ experience of the’ system in Victoria, its: 
moral fruit is a decided and complete failure.’ The Victoriare 
Inspector-General of Jails is quoted as affirming, in 1909, that 2 
new type of Australian criminal was being produced with dis— 
regard for constituted authority, recklessness of conduct, and # 
want of self-control, caused by a neglect of moral instruction, 
which made education a dangerous possession. 

* * * 

It is our own story told in another land. Only a few weeks: 
ago Edward B. Shallow, Associate City Superintendent, address— 
ing the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, said (we quote from the 
Brooklyn Eagle, December 11) : 3 

“Never in the history of the city were there so many arrests 
of youths for rowdyism in the public streets, within a given time, 
as there were last summer—car rowdies and rowdies in other 
public places—young men who seemed to have almost no respect: 
for law, or persons in authority, seemed to be in evidence every— 
where. Where is this particular crop of rowdyism coming from? 
Is it that these boys begin to feel in school that they can have 
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pretty nearly their own way about things, and then when they 
go out in the public street their lawlessness knows no bounds?” 
And remarkable to say the parallel extends even to the remedies 
proposed, ppecial instructions in purity, discipline and. civic 
virtue are urged by would-be reformers, and Sunday schools, and 
Social Purity leagues, and supervision of suggestive pictures 
and books—and a hundred other schemes—all probably praise- 
worthy enough—but none of them going to the root of the matter. 
That may be done by those only who in their educational work 
aim to follow the ideal that Clement of Alexander placed at the 
head of his work: “Let faith become learned, and knowledge re- 
main faithful.” NO es 


ECONOMICS 


All of us who have passed middle life remember how in our 
youth we saw “The Great American Desert” plastered all over 
the western and southwestern part of the United States. To- 
day the name has disappeared, and in place of it we have New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, etc., States with the sover- 
eign rights, under the Constitution, of the members of the great 
American Union, What has happened to the desert? Was it 
a myth, like the Wild Man of the West, invented to be the 
scene of adventures by Captain Mayne Reid and others? The 
desert was real enough, as those who went overland to Califor- 
nia in the fifties can tell us, Few of the pioneers escaped suffer- 
ing in it, and many left their bones there. Those of us who 
crossed the continent during the early days of the Pacific Rail- 
way have very vivid recollections of the Great American Desert. 

Yet it has disappeared. The first cause of its disappearance 
was the railway. A desert is very formidable to one travelling 
twenty or thirty miles a day by wagon: it loses its terrors when 
one makes five hundred miles a day in a train according to the 
low speed of early days. Two hundred and fifty miles of desert 
in. the first case meant ten days of suffering; in the second it 
meant no more than a day of inconvenience, and it might be 
passed over in the unconsciousness of the night. But the chief 
cause of its disappearance is irrigation. The Great American 
Desert was not absolutely arid. Perhaps no desert is. Sahara 
has its oases, and the formidable interior of Australia, where 
Burke and Wills perished, is traversed continually now that 
the watering places are known. In early days green spots were 
to be met with where people had settled down beside some 
stream. Gradually the green spots grew as primitive irrigation 
ditches watered more and more of the surrounding land. Then 
the Government took a hand in the work; and the desert fled 
The terrors of the San Bernardino Desert in California 
were not. imaginary in the sixties. At least one party perished 
of thirst where now the orange orchards spread out on all sides. 
Some twenty-five years ago the writer passed through South- 
eastern Utah, on the Denver and Rio Grande Railway. All day 
long the desert spread out on both sides of the road. Four 
years later he made the same journey through blossoming peach 
and plum and almond trees, the result of irrigation. ; 

All over the West the desert is vanishing before the ditch. 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, California, 
New Mexico, all have their irrigation work well in hand. It is, 
however, very important to have a clear understanding also of 
the method of cultivating irrigated lands. The desert is not 
arid sand. Generally it is the bed of an immense inland sea that 
has now dwindled down to the comparatively insignificant Salt 
Lake, or the still more paltry “sinks” of Nevada, or has van- 
ished absolutely. Hence the soil there is rich, needing only water 
to make it fruitful. The chemical elements of fertility have been 
stored in it for ages; SO the first crops of irrigated lands are 
extraordinary. The inexperienced cultivator imagines that this 
will last; but he is wrong. No land is more easily exhausted 
than irrigated, when worked by irrational methods. The reason 


away. 


is clear. Nature restores the elements of fertility to the soil, 
especially nitrogenous compounds, by the natural action of the 
rain which gathers these elements gradually from the air: 
irrigated land knows nothing of this natural restoration, It is 
flooded artificially, and it gets from the flood what this has ‘to 
give it to replace the exhaustion by the crop; and the flood has 
very little indeed to give. 

Hence the agricultural departments in Western universities 
are occupied in teaching new settlers how to farm irrigated and 
semi-irrigated lands. Dry farming, extensive fallowing, scien- 
tific rotation of crops, all have to be insisted on. The University 
of ,Arizona is recommending the Tepary bean as a leguminous 
crop most efficacious in adding humus and nitrogen to the soil, 
and most profitable to the cultivator, The University calls it a 
new bean. “It is new to the present inhabitants of Arizona: but 
it is as old as the land itself, It is the indigenous bean of the 
country, which has been domesticated by the natives from prob- 
ably the old civilization of that region. Some day Boston shall 
be eating the beans that sustained the culture and refinement of 
the vanished cities of Arizona and New Mexico. H.W 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The Right Rev. Mer. P. J. Supple, D.D., of Roxbury, in a 
recent address told the Archdiocesan Federation of Boston 
Catholic Societies no constitutional law would be broken by 
aid to Catholic public schools, 

“A light brigade composed,” he said, “of Rev. William 
Harman van Allen, Rev. Henry Nash, Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
Rabbi Charles. Fleischer and Norman White, marched up. 
to the State House, appeared before a committee of the 
Legislature, petitioned that honorable body to insert in the 
constitution of Massachusetts an amendment perpetually for- 
bidding the appropriation by the State of money for sec- 
tarian purposes and expressly stated that they feared a future’ 
demand from the parochial schools for a share of the school 
fund raised by public taxation. It is time to speak plainly 
and to tear down the mask from the faces of these pretenders 
for the public welfare and to reveal them as they really are 
—arrant bigots and implacable foes of everything which does 
not fit in with their preconceived and jaundiced notions. A 
noisy faction has for years terrorized this community with 
this slogan which, it now appears, has no real basis, either 
in fact or in law. The only thing which the Constitution of 
the United States forbids in this connection is an established 
form of worship, a State Church. The real enemies of this 
country are not the people who are building and multiplying 
the religious schools, but those who are opposing them and 
seeking in every way to hamper their progress. It is cer- 
tainly a sorry spectacle to see ministers of religion engaged 
in such a work from motives best known to themselves. 
As for the fear of State supervision, which one of them 
seems to be alarmed at, it has no reason behind He DHE 
State cannot supervise the religion of the schools, for the 
constitution expressly forbids it by granting liberty of 
worship. 

“And if in the long run the State, recognizing the great 
help which the religious schools are giving to the conserva- 


tion of good order, should decide to give support to such 


centres of influence, what of it? No injustice is done. nor 


any constitutional law broken.” 


Francis Asbury, the first Methodist bishop ordained in this 
country, preached his first sermon in America within the 
walls of St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Philadel- 
phia. It has given the denomination at least three other 
bishops—Whatcoat, Roberts and Scott; the first Methodist 
conference held in America convened here in 1773, and the 


574 A 
church is affirmed to be the oldest in the world used continu- 
ously for worship under the Methodist faith, 

Asbury never “lest a wife should distract his at- 
tention from his work.” In some societies it was the pre- 
judice of the people that restrained their ministers from 
matrimony or took them out of the denomination. When 
Bishop Hamilton re-dedicated the old church at Hallowell, 
Me., the other day, the local historian noted that in its earlier 
history certain lamentable schisms resulted because the con- 
gregation, though willing to support a celibate, refused to 
‘bind themselves to take care of a minister’s wife and family. 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 


married, 


For years past it has been a commonplace observation that 
‘Socialistic ideas were gaining ground in America, but the 
Lawrence affair gives fresh point to the observation. Twenty 
years ago no instructor in economics could have been found 
in a New England college who would have declared that 
“there is no just wage so long as $1 is paid in dividends, so 
long as there is a surplus to be paid to people who did not 
do the work.’ A woman professor at Wellesley has lately 
‘been saying that, however, with reference to the Lawrence 
strike. She will not be asked to resign by the college 
trustees, which is another indication that the pace is becom- 
‘ing rapid toward new theories and ideals concerning in- 
dustrial democracy.—Springficld Republican. 


Following Mr. Bourassa at the Monument National, on March 
‘9, Mr. C. H. Cahan, a real well-wisher to French Canadians, 
‘compressed into a five-minutes speech the following wholesome 
advice: j 

He stated that in his estimation it was clear that, by the Con- 
federation pact, the French language and Catholic Church had 
acquired rights which could not be denied. Those rights were 
confirmed in 1870, 1878, 1880 and in 1906. The cause of the pro- 
test of the day was because Manitoba, had failed to keep faith. 
It was obvious that the rights of the minority had been infringed 
upon by the Greenway Government, and that the stolen rights 
‘had never been restored, 2 

“If they have not been,’ thundered Mr. Cahan, “the fault is 
yours. In 1896 we, English speaking and Protestants, stood in 
favor of the remedial legislation, and we fell because you of 
‘Quebec repudiated the idea of carrying through that remedial 
legislation, Now, do you expect us to take up that question 
again and force a remedial legislation on Manitoba? 

“You have 65 members in the House of Commons; you have 
30 per cent. of the House, and that is enough for you to obtain 
any right you desire if your representatives are true to their 
‘belief, if they are sure that you were in good faith when you 
elected them, and ready to compel them to keep their word. 

_ “When this Keewatin school matter came up in the House, 
not one of the 38 Catholic Liberals said a word in favor of the 
claim of their religion. Who stood up and said one word? 
You found only one Irishman from Manitoba who protested, 
‘On the other side, five members stood up, and why did they not 
get any more support? 

. “Do you expett us again to take our political lives in our 
hands? We expect other issues, industrial and financial. When 
your representatives have so little faith in your sincerity, why 
should we fight the battles you dare not? 

“Bourassa is sincere, but are you sincere? If you had the 
faith that moves mountains there is nothing you could not get. 
‘But if you are turning everything into petty politics, the end of 
which you see in speech making, we cannot help it.” 


Archdiocesan Federation 
Alphonsus Hall, Roxbury, 
Delegates present represented 400 societies and 


The annual meeting of the Boston 
of Catholic Societies was held in St. 
on March 10 
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150 parishes.. His Eminence Cardinal O’Connell made a vigorous 
speech on the loyalty demanded of the Catholic layman and. the 
Catholic editor, There were Catholics in his archdiocese, he 
declared, who were not fully in sympathy with the Church’s man- 
dates and who were working to undermine the faith after the 
manner in which the Church has been overthrown in Portugal 
and France. Further on he said: 

“Tt would not take long to discover a few other such. auteniag 
against the solidity of the foundation of the Church. The sly 
innuendoes against papal delegation: the cheap flings against those 
who occupy that exalted position, to the detriment of their 
prestige and authority; the nasty hint about intrigues by the 
very ones who, because they have been foiled in their own in- 
trigues, are bitter against Rome; the forming of petty cliques in 
an endeavor to intimidate Rome by the show of majorities; all 
these unseemly things are not new in the Church’s history and 
the results upon the life of the Church are visible in the disorder 
existing wherever they prevail. 

“They are few in number and work in the dark. They thrive 
upon the natural shrinking which Catholics all feel to touch such 
pitch. They must be unmasked fearlessly, and federation can 
and will do it for the sake of the future of the Church here. 
Perfect loyalty to Rome, to the Pope, to ecclesiastical authority 
when exercised according to the Church’s decrees, these are the 
safeguards of Catholic life. Let federation plant that standard 
far and wide. Let open separation and nationalism and secret 
plotting, no matter where found, be denounced as an aitempe 
against the life of the Church. a 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Replying to questions proposed by the Bishop of Salford, the 
Congregation of Rites declares that, during the present year, a 
priest is free to use on one day the new psalter and on another 
the old, as he feels inclined. 

The Mass must correspond with the Kalendar of ne Church 
in which it is said. With regard to Lent an exception is made, 
hardly worth noticing since that part of Lent in which it could 
occur is so nearly over. 


The Right Rev. Dennis J, O’Connell, the new Bishop of Rich- 
mond, Va., was installed in his Cathedral church by his Eminence 
Cardinal Gibbons, on March 19. 

Bishop-elect McGovern of Cheyenne will be consecrated in 
St. Peter’s Church, Omaha, on April 11. 


Two new dioceses have been created in the United States by 
the Holy See. One, Corpus Christi, will cover an area of 22,391 
square miles in Texas, and comprises the territory of the Vicari- 
ate of Brownsville, erected in 1874, over which the fate Right 
Rey. Peter Verdaguer, who died on October 26, 1911, presided 
for twenty-two years. The see has been transferred from Laredo 
to Corpus Christi. The other diocese will be taken from the 
present territory of Omaha and have its see at Kearney, Neb. 


The Newark Sunday Call of March 10, 1912, brings down to 
date the information about the “mass” and other Catholic ser- 
vices in the Presbyterian church for the Ruthenians in Newark, 
N. J. “The exposure in America of many of the PUSS and 
ascriptions of praise used in the service caused a shake up,” says 
the writer, “and changes began to be’ instituted. But as the 
honor paid to the ‘Mother of God’ is a form of devotion to which 
the Ruthenians are much attached it was retained. So these de- 
vout Presbyterians say to the Blessed Virgin, ‘It is very meet to 
bless thee, Mother of God, ever blessed and altogether spotless 
and Mother of our God. More honorable than the Cherubim 
and beyond compare more glorious than the Seraphim, who with- 
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out stain didst give birth to God, the Word, truly the Mother of 
2399 


God, thee we magnify. ee : 
_ The Newark Star of Monday, March 11, gives a picture of 


the altar with cross, candlesticks and tabernacle, and says: “Be- . 


cause of the criticism of the pastor and his following in regard 
to this altay and the services which were celebrated at it, visitors 
to the church have not been welcome for months, and there has 
been a stringent rule that no camera should be brought into the 
building.’ It is reported that the resignation of the pastor, the 
Rey.. Waldimir Pyndykowsky, will become effective on April 1. 

The Rev. Louis Patmont, Protestant missioner among Poles 
and Russians, conducts his services, which are of a definitely 
Protestant character, in the same church where the Greek Cath- 
olic services have been conducted by Mr, Pyndykowsky, Asked 
how he reconciled conducting his own strictly Protestant service 
before a Catholic altar, with its tabernacle, altar lights, crucifix, 
the table known as the analogion, etc., he replied: “I tell the peo- 
ple they are to take no notice of the things they see around them, 
as they are not connected in any manner with my service and are 
unnecessary and unprotestant. The service I conduct is Prot- 
estant in every respect.” “One of the most curious psychological 
aspects of the matter,’ remarks the Call, “was the attitude of 
the Newark Presbytery and church extension authorities. When 
spoken to about the practices they refused to credit the facts 
placed before them or the published accounts. Yet nothing was 
easier than to discover the facts.” The entire episode is not 
creditable to the Newark Presbyterians. 

It will be of interest to Americans to learn, from the Inter- 
national News Agency in Rome, that, on February 27th, the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites discussed the writings of the 
American martyrs, Fathers Brébeuf, Lalemant, Jogues and the 
others whose story is told in the “Pioneer Priests of North 
America.’ Others mentioned at the same session were the 
Venerable Sister Ange- Marie, Foundress of the Sisters of the 
Most Holy Trinity; Blessed Gregory Barbarigo, Bishop of Ber- 
gamo and subsequently of Padua; Blessed Bonaventure Jornielli, 
a Servite; Emmantel Ribera, a Redemptorist, and Brother 
Soubilione of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 


The Rev. F..X. Boulanger, M. Apost., writes to the Catholic 
Herald of India, under date of January 10: The results of the 
High and Middle Schools and Scholarships examinations for 
European schools in Burma are just out and stand thus: 

“High School Final:—26 passes, from Catholic schools 16 
passes, or 61 per cent, Out of these, 2 girls have secured, in 
order of merit, the 1st and 3d places respectively, and 4 boys 
the first four places in the boys’ list. Catholic schools in this de- 
partment have earned 5 scholarships out of 7, or 71 per cent. 

“Middle School Scholarships—Out of 15 scholarships Cath- 
olic schools have earned 11, or 73 per cent., and in order of 
merit they have secured the ist, 2d and.3d places. 

“Tn the same list, Anglican schools earned only 2 scholarships ; 
Methodist schools and Government schools, one each. 

“From the above you can see that little Burma is not slow in 
holding up very high the standard of efficiency of Catholic 


schools.” 


His Holiness, Pius X, has conferred the decoration “Pro Ec- | 


clesia et Pontifice” upon Miss Katherine Conway, in recognition 
of her services to Catholic literature, Miss Conway is at present 
a member of the faculty of St. Mary’s College and Academy, 


Notre Dame, Ind. 


Mr. Thomas M. Mulry, of New York City, President of 
the Superior Council of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, and 
for over a quarter of a century conspictious as a leader in 
many works of public charity and benevolence, is this year 


awarded the Letare Medal by the University of. Notre Dame, 
Ind. 


On the 7th of May, 1909, the Holy Father by brief (Vineu 
electa) gave canonical existence to a Biblical Institute in 
Rome for specialization in higher biblical studies. On the 
1ith of June Father Leopold Fonck, S.J., was made by pon- 
tifical appointment its first rector. By November 5th he had 
assembled his faculty and opened the courses in temporary 
quarters in the Collegio Leoniano. On Sunday, February 
25th, 1912, as already announced in AMERICA, was held the 
formal opening of its own building, the sixteenth century 
Palazzo Papazzuri standing alone at the south side of the 
Piazza della Pilotta, which has been purchased and entirely 
remodelled for its present purpose. The following interesting 
details are furnished by our Roman correspondent. The in- 
ternal reconstruction of the building is modern in every 
good sense of the word. It now contains a library in steel 
with a capacity of 50,000 volumes, already stocked with 
20,000 valuable books of biblical reference; a periodical room, 
to which come 250 regular publications on biblical subjects: 
two reading rooms, a splendid lecture hall, an abundance 
of airy, lightsome class-rooms; a museum already largely 
filled with specimens of biblical flora and models of fauna, 
120 babylonian cylinders, innumerable cuneiform tablets, an- 
cient papyri, scrolls and manuscripts, arms, costumes, im- 
plements and utensils, in a word with all that can illustrate 
the life of the biblical ancients, and an exquisite chapel. 

The exercises of the opening were held in the superb lec- 
ture hall in the presence of thirteen cardinals, Merry del Val, 
Rampolla, Respighi, Vives y Tutto, Martinelli, Gennari. 
Avevedo, »Lorenzelli, Gaspari, Falconio, Lugari, Billot and 
Van Rossum, and the. intellectual élite of ecclesiastical Rome. 
Father Fonck unfolded in detail the development of the es- 
tablishment from its first suggestion as the home of the 
Institute by Bishop Kennedy, the rector of its near neighbor, 
the American College, the generous assistance afforded him 
in the beginning by many, including the Archbishop of Bos- 
ton, now Cardinal, and Bishop Kennedy, up to the final 
securing of financial subsistence by the gift of $1,000,000 
from a French family, which desired itself to be unknown 
and gratitude repaid only in prayers for France. At present 
the Institute is as secure as if it were founded, and the rector 
has been enabled to purchase an annex in Palestine to which 
the students will make summer excursions to study topo- 
graphical and archeological conditions im situ. The courses 
cover nearly every ground of interest and value to the 
biblical specialist; the institute is staffed with a faculty of 
fifteen biblical scholars, representing six different nation- 
alities; the student body is made up of 125 doctors of theology 
from twenty-five different countries. The requirements for 
entrance are a doctor’s degree in theology (supposing an 
elementary course in Hebrew and of General Introduction 
to the Scriptures), and the biblical degree is given only after 
a successful examination of four hours before the Biblical 
Commission. The Institute itself does not confer degrees. 
but may award a diploma for studies successfully pursued. 
the terms of the diploma to be determined shortly by the 
Holy Father himself. The staff is made up of Jesuits, but 
the Institute is under the immediate control of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, who names the rector from a terna presented to 
him by the General of the Jesuits. Prospective students 
looking for the best results will find it valuable to have a 
reading knowledge of German, French and English, as well 
as Latin, Greek and Hebrew: Italian can be learned readily. 
during the first of the four years of residence, and for that 
matter most of the biblical literature presented by Italian 
savants has been published in Latin, 
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Father Blanche, the French Dominican, is drawing great 
crowds to St. Ansgar'’s Church, Copenhagen, Denmark. The 
interest in these Lenten sermons is so great that the Amer- 


ican Minister, Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, was obliged to 
arrange so that his pew should be occupied in relays by 
his Protestant friends, The only Catholic member of the 


royal family is Princess Margaret, who may be seen at Mass 
morning, at her late mother’s prie-dieu, accompanied 
by her lady in waiting, or sometimes by her father, Prince 
Valdemar, who frequently went to church with his wife, the 
late Marie, during her lifetime. Conversions in 
Denmark are, as a rule, only among the aristocracy or the 
very poor; there is always an increase in the number oi 
converts after the annual Lent sermons, which are preached 


every 


Princess 


in French. 


The caution which is still observed by the Holy See in 
everything that even remotely concerns the struggle between 
Italy and Turkey may be noted, says the Liverpool Catholic 
Times, from the response recently given by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites to numerous demands for faculties to 
celebrate obsequies on Sundays and holidays for those that 
fall at Tripoli. The Sacred Congregation has informed the 
Bishops from whose dioceses these requests came, that the 
Pope, to console the relatives of the slain and in order that 
the prayers of the large congregations of the faithful on 
Sundays may help the dead, has granted their request except 
in the case of privileged Sundays of the first class, and days 
of precept belonging to the first or second class. “However,” 
adds the circular of the Congregation, “His Holiness. orders 
and commands that at such funeral services nobody, no mat= 
ter what may be his dignity, shall deliver speeches or funeral 
orations in any church or oratory.” All attempts to make use 
of the name of the Holy See in any way in connection 
with the Italo-Turkish war have now ignominiously failed. 


OBITUARY 


Mother Mary of St. Benedict, one of the five Sisters who 
founded the Baltimore House of the Good Shepherd in 1864, and 
for many years Mother Superior of that Community, died in Bal- 
timore, on March 9. She was seventy-four years old. About 
four years ago Mother St. Benedict suffered a stroke of paralysis 
and her health had been failing since, With her at the time of 
her death was her sister, who entered the Good Shepherd Sister- 
hood at the same time as Mother St. Benedict. She is known as 
Mother St. Agnes, Superior of the Convent of the Good Shep- 
herd, Newport, Ky. 

Mother St. Benedict was born at Baden, Germany, and when 
still young came to this country with her parents. Her father 
drew the plans and superintended the erection of the Abbey of 
Gethsemani, Kentucky, and it was from this State that his two 
daughters entered the convent. About six years ago Mother St. 
Benedict celebrated the golden jubilee of her entrance into re- 
ligion, When she was laid to rest, Mgr, James S. Mackin, of 
Washington, was celebrant of the solemn requiem Mass, and the 
Rey. Thomas F. Broydrick, chaplain of the convent and pastor 
of St. Martin’s Church, Baltimore, delivered the eulogy. With 
Cardinal Gibbons many priests were present in the sanctuary. 
The Cardinal gave the last absolution. 


After enduring with exemplary patience a long and painful 
illness, Mgr. Don Manuel Solé, canon penitentiary of the basilica 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe, died in the City of Mexico, on March 
3. Though a native of Spain, the deceased canon had spent 
nearly forty years in Mexico, where his priestly virtues, his 
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brilliant mind and his rich and varied learning made him for 
many years a tower of strength in the Catholic cause. As parish 
priest of the Church of Santa Ana, he became co-editor with. the 
late licentiate Don Victoriano Agiieros when the great Catholic 
daily E] Tiempo was founded, back in 1883, and he shared to the 
full the hardships that the undertaking entailed. Taking for his 
motto, “Mexicans in politics, Catholics in religion,” he published 
a series of articles in which he demanded for his persecuted 
fellow-Catholics the freedom guaranteed by the Constitution 
under which the country was supposed to be governed. Such 
was his clearsightedness in pointing out what should constitute 
a free Church in a free State, that he anticipated in a striking 
manner the words of the great Pontiff, Leo XIII, in his en- 
cyclical “Immortale Dei” in 1886. Those were strenuous days, 
when gag-law ruled the land. Yet it could hardly be called gag- 
law, for it was simply the will of one individual which was forced 
upon a groaning people. But the zealous ecclesiastic never 
flinched in the face of difficulty. His splendid qualities and effi- 
ciency singled him out for promotion, although his foreign birth 
was a hindrance to his receiving the mitre, owing to the suscep- 
tibilities of the Government. In spite of his broken health, 
Monsignor Solé continued active with his pen up to a short time 
before his death. His funeral, which assumed the proportions 
of a demonstration, was followed by the interment of his re- 
mains close to those of his former co-worker, Don Victoriano 
Agiteros, in the cemetery of Guadalupe, where Our Lady ap- 
peared, in the days of Bishop Zumarraga, to the humble neophyte, 
Juan Diego. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


A Great DANGER IN AN Otp CArHoric LANp. 


To the Editor of AmeERica :— 


Everyone knows that Belgium, the little country between 


France and Germany, has been for a long time one of the most 


faithful Catholic lands in the world. Americans do not forget 
that many priests came from Belgium to America and spent there 
the best part of their lives doing their duty to Holy Church, and 
that our Catholic University founded an American College to 
train apostles for America. A great danger now threatens this 
old mother-land, where for more than a fourth of a century The 
Catholic Party has been fighting valiantly against the enemies 
of the Faith, 

Some years ago Professor A. Dumont, the glory of our Cath- 
olic University, discovered a new coal basin in the most deserted 
part of Belgium. At present seven different companies are 
operating there. They have excavated to a depth of about 800 
yards, and water and sand have called for the greatest engineer- 
ing skill. A new city has been built there, and people come from 
everywhere to this new centre of activity. 

The Bishop of Liége founded last year the first new parish in 
Waterschei, which stands midway between the three most im- 
portant coal-pits. More than 20,000 workmen will be occupied 
in a little time in this district, as every pit needs nearly 8,000 
men. Everything is yet to be done; churches, schools, parson- 
ages, workmen-clubs and work-unions, and it must be done 
quickly, before our enemies take their part and try to corrupt the 
good people of this country. 

In a letter to the Rt. Rev. Rector of Waterschei, the Bishop 
of Liége expresses his great satisfaction for what has been at- 
tempted and commends him to the great charity of all Catholic 
people. Great is the need of interest in the work. On its success 
depends the destiny of Catholic Belgium. If we lose this section 
of the country it will be lost forever. 

Possibly some rich Americans might think .of paying an old 
debt to this good mother- country of the old world. 

m o ios) $a ENGELEN, 
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Sacred Heart Sanitarium 


FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH ‘ 


aeurpacked results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 
and Stomach troubles. No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 
taken. A deli ed homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
conditions. ydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander Gymna- 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. Gaited 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 
track connected by tunnel with bath department. 17-acre park. 


) Altaff of five physicians give their exdusive services to the patients. 
WRITE SISTER SUPERIOR FOR BOOKLET X. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Photographer 
256 Fifth Ave., New York 


Faverably k ‘wr to the Clergy and Laity for many years 
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TOUR OF EUROPE 


For the Summer of 1912 

A PRIVATE PARTY VISITING 

IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 
GERMANY, SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 

(Ge Arrangements have been made for “Gj 

an Audience with the Holy Father 

itinerary sent en application . . Address all communications te 

MISS AGNES J. KELLY 
8828 Spring Garden Street, West Philadelphia, Ps 


MODERN SAFE DEPOSIT 
VAULTS 


United States Safe Deposit Co. 


MAIN OFFICE 
Mutual Life Building 


32 Liberty Street 
Branchess § Seventy-third Street & Broadway 
27 125th Street and Highth Avenue 
SPECIAL RATES FOR CHURCHES AND 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 
J. Lyncu PenperGasr, President 
Jonunw W. Piarren, Vice-President 


A LENTEN DELICACY 


RED BAND PACKED 
ON IN TIN, 
EVERY GLASS AND 

PACKAGE CARTON 


IT’S ALL CODFISH 


Without Adulteration or Preservative 
Ready for the Table in 10 Minutes 
No Soaking Required 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
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me 


We can supply anything in the line of Kitchen and Bakers’ Utensils 


French Cocking Ranges 


and Broilers 


JAMES Y. WATKINS & SON 
Htained Glass Ate cn | 


Maver & Ca. 


.-Df.. 


Cooking Equipments 


Cetalogue “M’ FREE 
of Every Description 


wpon request 
16, 18, 20 CATHERINE ST 
NHW YORK, N. Y. 


WE CLAIM TO BE THE LEADING CATHOLIC TOURIST 
COMPANY IN THE UNITED STATES 


EUROPE IN THE SUMMER TIME 
THREE GRAND TOURS 


July 3. 63 Days. $560.50 
July 6. 49 Days. 363.00 
July 18. 39 Days. | 301.00 


WRITE FOR THE ITINERARIES 
RATES COVER ALL EXPENSES EXCEPT TIPS 
TO STEAMSHIP STEWARDS 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. AN AUDIENCE WITH 
THE HOLY FATHER. MANY PRIVILEGES. 


Munich, London and 
47 Barclay Street ‘Nem York 


Every pleasure included. 


Every detail arranged. e ; 
Every attention given. 


MEE worry eliminated. 


Memorial and other Windows 
Statues and Stations of the Cross 


July 3 to Italy, Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Ba 
varia, Rhine Country or Berlin, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Paris and England. 

July 6 to England, Paris, Belgium, Holland, Rhine 
Country, Berlin. 

July 18 to England, Paris, Rhine Country, Berlin. 


$50 Deposit 


Space must be secured quickly. 
Write at once. 


required. Each party limited. 


FRANK A. GROSS 
302 Ellicott Square BUFFALO, N. Y. 


REFERENCES GIVEN AND REQUIRED 
50 OTHER TOURS. WRITE FOR THEM, 


Designs and Estimates Submitted 


ooo ‘ 


@yperrimens sf ove mork may be seen in aleunst 
every City tu the United States 


Please we te Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 


Coward 
Shoe 


"REG. U. S. PAT. OFF” 


There is just one unfailing 
way to remedy a bad bunion : 
Overcome evil with good. 
Wear the Cowarp Bunton 
SHogb and let the -bunion 
b nefit by its case, protection 
and help. <A consistently 
good: shoe that converts the 
worst bunion into a painless, 
useful joint. 


SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


NEAR WARREN STREET) 
Mail Orders Filled | Send for Catalogue 


Memorial and Congratulatory Addresses 


¢ ; Book Plates 
TAMES CROLLINSON | 


Ss 
yi 203 Broapway-NEw York 4] if Coats of Arm 


» RESOLUTIONS ENGROSSED ‘@ 


TELECHONE (x) COREE ve 


Diplomas 
General Designing 


Marriage Certificates Illuminated by Hana 


European Tour $475.” 


Personally Conducted by a Lady 
thoroughly familiar with foreign travel 


PARTY LIMITED 
Sailing from New York July via Mediterranean 
Returning via England September 
REFERENCES EXCHANGED 
For itinerary and further particulars address 
MISS A. V. CARRIGAN 
236 East 60th Street New York, N. Y- 


TRY IT YOUR ne FOR 10 DAYS WITHOUT veUSTT 


If not satisfactory, return it an 
no questions asked, DAUS IM 
PROVED TIP TOP DUPLICATOR 
with *‘Dausco™ Oiled Linen Back 
negative roll, is the result of os 
years’ experience and is used and 
endorsed by thousands of business 
houses and individuals. 100 copies 
from pen-written and so copies 
from type-written original---Clear, 
Perfect. Complete Duplicator, Cap size $5 OO 


Clean, 
(prints 8 3-4x1z3 inches), price 
Fellx G. Dans Duplicator Ce., Dans Building, 111 John St, New York 
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MENEELY BELL co 


NYA 
1977 BROAGWAY. NY. CITY, 


SuURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


In 7 i page pee ve three S ae hundred pipe fulle—K 
costs $ per pound—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. DRAWING JINKS 


If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less than four cents—five ETERNAL WRITING INK 
hours of pleasure for four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheay § ENGROSSING INK 
enough for you to smoke. it Gi NS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE poe 
PHOTO MOUNTER PA 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY: DRAWING BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 


New York OFFICE PASTE - 
VEGETABLE GLUE, ETC. 


Are the Finest and Best 
Inks and Adhesives 
For School, Home and Business Use 
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O’BEIRNE BROTHERS | 


Outfitters to Schools, Institutions and 
Hospitals for everything in CHINA, 
GLASSWARE, Cutlery, Cooking 
Utensils and Sundries used in the 
dining room and Kitchen. 


DOW’S SPIRAL SLIDE 
FIR E ESCAPE 


Absolutely safe. 


Emancipate yourselves from 
the use of corrosive and ill- 
smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the HIGGINS Inks 
Sd AND ADHESIVES. They will be 
| a revelation to you, they are. 
4 so sweet, clean, well put up 
and withal so efficient. 


Pleases everybody. 


Many hundreds in 
use from Boston 


Your inspection is invited or our rep- 
resentative will call upon request 


317-319 West 42d Street 
Tel. 1177 Bryant ~~ New York City 


One block West from Broadway and Times Sq. Subway 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London © 


to San Francis- 


co. 


Step escapes are 
antiquated and 
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Hea oe he SANITARY FLOOR BROOM WITH GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION 


pled annually on EXTRA LONG ELASTIC ~ STOCK YOU CAN GET 


step escapes than || Ram wis Ret Trot wire pe Hair Broom Stained Glass Effects 
Backs Bolted on with Rust 4 on Ordinary Windows 


are burned in the } | 5. or nots. 


butidings: pipet ch cen an Suitable for Residence 
COVERED WITH $14.00 $16.00 < $18.00 Churches and Schools 


Guaranteed for use with Oil or Sweeping Compounds 


8 PATENTS Special Ecclesiastical Designs 
104 Chambers St. Se eS 

Dow Wire G Iron Works é J. KELL uy Ms NEW YORK, N.Y. | = — Write To-day for Booklet 6 
SURG Cera BS Address WM. B QUAILE, 752 Broadway, New York 


“PIONEER PRIESTS OF NORTH AMERICA” 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
VOLUME I VOLUME Il VOLUME III 


Among the Iroquois Among the Hurons Among the Algonquins 


THe CONFEDERATION THAT MADE A 


AN INTERESTING Story oF THE Mts- TeLLS THE Heroic Story OF DE BREBEUF LARGER FIGURE IN Our History 
SIONARIES AMONG THE [ROQUOIS AND His ASSOCIATES. THAN ANY OTHER INDIAN 


THE PRESS SAYS 


“He is to be congratulated for having 
made this valuable and needed addition 
to the history of the Jesuits in North 
America.”—Eagle (Brooklyn). 


“The adventures of most of the mis- 
. . . - 
sionaries read like romances.”—The New 
York Herald. 


“Father Campbell’s book is one of per- 
manent interest and valuc.’—Evening 
Post (New York) 


333 Pages 27 Illustrations 480 Pages 24 Illustrations’ 336 Pages 22 Illustrations 


Price $1.60 so2 2%. ~ Price $2:00 «7 Sth: s Price $2.00 257 20h 


The America Press, 59 Fast 83d Street, New York City 


Please. write te. Advertisers and meetion AMERICA. 
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~ SERIAL REAL ESTATE 


$500 First Mortgage Notes | 


Paying Purchasers 5°/: Net 


St. Joseph’s Convent of Mercy in St. Louis 
5% Serial Notes 


(Sisters of Mercy. A Corporation. ) 


Total Issue, $300,000 Denomination of Notes, $500 
Valuation of Property, $700,000 


HESE notes are the obligation of St. Joseph’s Con- 
vent of Mercy and are secured by a First Mortgage 
on the following six properties, appraised by this 

company at over $700,000, including the magnificent new 
St. John’s Hospital in St. Louis, this one building alone 
costing over $380,000 to erect. Absolutely fireproof and one 
of the most modern of its kind in the United States. 

The six properties covered by the mortgage are: 


FIRST: A magnificent tract of ground, fronting 314 
feet 10 inches on Euclid avenue by a depth of 432 feet 7 
mches on Parkview place and 396 feet on Audubon ave- 
nue, one-half block east of Forest Park. Erected thereon 
is the magnificent new St. John’s Hospital. 

SECOND: The southeast corner of Twenty-third and 
Locust streets, lot 106 feet by 155 feet, together with the 
three-story brick building known as the St. John’s Hospital. 

THIRD: The southeast corner of Twenty-second and 
Morgan streets. Lot fronting 168 feet on Morgan street 
by a depth of 144 feet 744 inches on Twenty-second street, 
together with the three-story brick building, now used as 
the Girls’ Industrial School. 

FOURTH: A strip of ground fronting 451 feet 3 
inches on the north line of Cook avenue by a depth of 147 
feet 6 inches on Newstead avenue. 

FIFTH: Ejighty-one acres fronting on the Laclede 
Station Road and Edgar Road in St. Louis County, near 
Webster Groves. 

SIXTH: A tract of land fronting 320 feet.on Nichols 
street and bounded by Main and Concord streets, in the city 
of Springfield, Missouri, together with. St. John’s Hospital 
thereon, erected at a cost of Forty Thousand Dollars, ex- 
clusive of ground. 

All of these notés are payable as follows: 

Twenty notes or $10,000 annually for two years; 30 
notes or $15,000 annually for the next five years, and the 
remaining 410 notes on May 1, 1921. 

All maturities prior to May 1, 1920, being sold, we 
offer one or moré of an aggregate of 350 notes of $500 each, 
maturing May 1, 1920, and May 1, 1921. Interest payable 
May and November 1 of each year. 


The Loretto Literary and Benevolent Institution 
5% Serial Notes 


(A Corporation of Denver, Colorado.) 
Total Issue, $70,000 Denomination, $500 


Valuation of Property, $135,000 

HESE notes are the obligation of The Loretto Liter- 

[ ary and Benevolent Institution of Colorado, and are 

secured by a First Mortgage on the following de- 

scribed real estate, located in the city of Denver, Colorado: 
Lot at the southeast corner of Pennsylvania 
street and Fourteenth avenue, fronting 200 feet on 
Pennsylvania street and 125 feet on Fourteenth 

avenue. Onaconservative basis this lotis valued at $ 25,000 
The improvements consist of a magnificent new 
and modern  four-story-and-basement building, 
known as St. Mary’s Academy. It is of brick, 
stone and steel construction, absolutely fireproof. 
The building has just been completed and repre- 
sents the highest and most approved type of con- 


struction. Its cost, exclusive of equipment, was... 110,000 
otal valtiations ns aaeaeeieee oar Pe eee $135,000 
Maximum amount of mortgage.......... 70,000 
Equity over and above mortgage......... $ 65,000 


The corner is a most favorable location, being. situated 
within two blocks of the State Capitol and also within two 
blocks of the magnificent new Catholic Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception, just being completed. . In the im- 
mediate vicinity are a number of other semi-public build- 
ings of handsome design. The location is ideal for the 
purpose of this institution, an academy for the education 
of girls and young ladies. 

These notes are payable: 

Ten notes or $5,000 each year for eight years and the 
remainder or $30,000 on October 15, 1921. All maturities 
prior to 1917 having been sold, we offer one or more of an 
ageregate of 90.notes of $500 each, maturing October. 15 
of the years 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 or 1921. 

Interest coupons payable April and October 15 of each 


year. 


In addition to the real-estate security, pay- 
ment of principal and interest is GUARAN- 
TEED by The Loretto Literary and Benevolent 
Institution, of Loretto, Kentucky, Mother House 
of the Order. 


Some Advantages of First Mortgage Real Estate Serial Notes we offer from time to time: 


@ Non-residents may purchase them by mail and collect the principal notes and, semi-annual interest coupons, no matter 
where you live, either by depositing same in your local bank or sending direct to this company. We attend to the collec- 
tion and remitting of all payments without any expense or trouble to the investor. Be 

@ The property mortgaged has been personally inspected and appraised by our experts, and the titles examined and 


approved by our Legal Department before the loan is made. 


@ The Mercantile Trust Company requires that insurance of a certain amount and character be kept in force. In the event 
of loss the insurance is payable to the Mercantile Trust Company for ‘the benefit of the note-holders. These notes being 
serial, a certain number’ are paid each year, but the security for the unmatured notes remains the same as for the original 


loan, until the last note is paid. 


Qs‘ The genuineness of these notes is certified on each by the Mercantile Trust Company, thus preventing forgery or overissue. 


REAL ESTATE 
LOAN DEPARTMENT 


Mercantile Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 


Fighth and Locust Strests 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Pleas? write to: Advertisers’ and mention AMERICA. 
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The Catholic Mind 


A periodical published on the eighth and twenty-second of the month. 

Each number contains an article of permanent value. entire or in part, on some question of the day, 
given in popular style. , 

These articles are taken from the best soures, and the rule of selection is: one at a time and the best 
to be had, so that subscribers may keep each nimber for frequent reading and teference. 


LATEST ISSUES 
1912 


No. 1. THE NAME “ROMAN CATHOLIC.” 


| No. 4. DUCTOR LINGARD. JouN \Gueanp,/S.J.. 
Herbert THurston, S.J. 
Nos. 2, 8. MORAL TRAINING ;OF CHILDREN. | - No. 5. FISH AND LENT. Hersert Tuurston, S.J. 
Ricut Rev. J. C. Heptey. O.S.B. 


No 2. THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. Nv. 16. THE CATHOLIC PRESS. E, Spiviang, S.J. 
E REVOLU- 
ett yee eae CE SME ALOR TUGUEGE 2 No. 17. ENGLISH ECONOMISTS AND CATHOLIC ETHICS. 


MicHarEL Maues, S.J. 


Nos. 4,5. SPAIN AS SHE IS. Catholic Herald of India. 


No. 7. CONDEMNATION OF MODERNISM. No. 18 CATHOLICISM AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Rr. Rev. B. J. Kerivey. 


No, 8 ONE HUNDRED BEST CATHOLIC BOOKS. 
Nos. 9, 10. THE CHILD IN THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. 


No. 19. THE EARLY CHURCH AND COMMUNISM. - 
Joun Ricxasy, S.J. 


Rr. Rev. Dr. Creary. Nos. 20, 21. SCOTLAND IN PENAL DAYS. 
Rr. Rev. Assor Gasquet, O.S.B. 
Nos. 11, 12. CARDINAL GIBBONS’ JUBILEE. 
Nos. 18, 14. PROTESTS OF PIUS X AND BISHOPS OF POR. Nos. 23, 24. THE SACRED COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. 
TUGAL. Henry J. Swret, S.J. 


SOME OTHER IMPORTANT NUMBERS 


THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS (No. 22, 1908). Rt. Rev. ag te haa AFTER FIFTY YEARS (No. 8, 1909). G. Bonertt, 
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Last Honors to Maine Heroes.—The bodies of the 
sixty-seven unidentified sailors recovered from the Har- 
bor of Havana were solemnly consigned to the soil of 
Arlington National Cemetery on March 23. Despite 
a heavy downpour of rain, thousands thronged the streets 
ef the capital as the coffins borne on caissons were re- 
moved from the cruiser Birmingham at the Navy Yard 
amid much céremony. Before the exercises at the graves 
an impressive service was held at the south front of the 
State, War and Navy Building. This was attended by the 
President and the Vice-President, Chief Justice White 
and his associates in the Supreme Court, members of 
both houses of Congress, Army and Navy officers and 
members of the Diplomatic Corps. Father Chidwick, 
who spoke from a full heart, recounted the scenes that 
attended the destruction of the vessel. The President 
said: “We have given to these ceremonies all possible 
solemnity that is included in the honors of war, and 
we shall fail if they do not express in unmistakable tone 
and sign the deep and lasting gratitude of a nation to 
her martyred defenders.” The ceremonies were then 
transferred to Arlington Cemetery, where the bodies were 
reverently laid to rest. At the end there was the rattle 
of musketry, a navy bugler sounded “taps” and the big 
guns at the fort thundered a last salute. 


President Taft in Boston.—Boston’s joint celebration 
of Evacuation Day and St. Patrick's Day this year will 
be memorable for the visit of the President of the United 
States, and for the enthusiasm with which he was re- 
ceived. In many ways it was the busiest day the Presi- 
dent spent since he entered the White House. After 
a breakfast at the City Club and another at the Hotel 
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Somerset, he consulted with members of the Peace So- 
ciety; he addressed the Legislature at the State House; 
he attended the luncheon of the Pilgrim Publicity Asso- 
ciation at the Georgian Café; he reviewed the Evacua- 
tion Day parade in South Boston; he conferred with 
officers of the Taft League of Massachusetts; he held 
an informal reception and addressed the Harvard Stu- 
dents’ Taft Club at the Hotel Somerset; he attended the 
banquet of the Irish Charitable Society; he visited the: 
Boston Bank Officers’ Association dinner; he was the 
guest of the Boston Paper Manufacturers’ Association 
at the Hotel Vendome, and he closed the day by attend- 
ing a Yale Alumni reunion at the Algonquin Club. Be- 
fore midnight he had made a record for activity that 
rivaled anything that had ever been accomplished in 
Boston by Mr. Roosevelt. 


Some Things Mr. Taft Said.—In his speech before the 
Massachusetts Legislature, the President met the chal- 
lenge of the Roosevelt forces.by declaring that he would 
favor the presidential primary wherever full and fair 
notice of the election could be given, wherever adequate 
election safeguards could be thrown around to protect 
a preferential primary for the presidency and wherever 
the constitution of the State permits its being made ap- 
plicable to the present election. To the Charitable Irish 
Society, which celebrated its 175th anniversary, the Presi- 
dent’s visit in Boston was primarily due. Addressing 
the 800 members at the banquet, Mr. Taft praised the 
Irish for their adaptability in becoming American citi- 
zens, and added a word about the evident belief of that 


race in the stability of American institutions: 


“The thing of which I wish to speak, however, is the 
well-known fact that Socialism and Anarchy have found 
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no lodgment among Irishmen. They believe in con- 
stituted authority; they believe in the institutions of 
modern society; they believe in upbuilding our National 
and State governments; they believe in the preservation 
of the checks and balances of our constitutional structure. 
Not from them do we hear proposals to change the fun- 
damental law, to take away the independence of the judi- 
ciary, or to minimize in any way the influence and power 
of constitutional authority. -They welcome progress, 
they are enterprising and active to further prosperity. 
They are not full of diatribes against the existing order. 
They struggle for equality of opportunity and recognize 
the value of liberty ordered by law. They are not reach- 
ing out for new gods of government. They are not seeking 
to invent a new society and turn the present one topsy- 
turvy. They are on the side of law and order. They 
are partaking of the civilization, the good fortune, the 
prosperity ‘and the happiness as that is possible under 
the American government; they are grateful for it, they 
value it, they will fight to preserve it.” 


A Modern Viking—Rear Admiral George W. Mel- 
ville,.U. S. N., distinguished for eminent public services 
as Arctic explorer and as father of inventions that have 
increased the efficiency of the navy, died in Philadelphia, 
on March 17, aged %2 years.. In three voyages to the 
frozen North, Rear Admiral Melville played a prominent 
part. He was with the famous Polaris search expedi- 
tion, suffered with the crew of the ill-fated Jeannette, and 
in the Thetis sought the lost party of Lieut. Greely. 
Melville commanded the relief expedition which re- 
covered the body of De Long and those who perished, 
saving their priceless records. For heroic services in 
the Arctic, Congress voted him a gold medal, and ad- 
vanced him fifteen numbers in rank on the naval list. 
In almost every country of the world where science is 
fostered marks of civil distinction were showered upon 
him. For sixteen years Rear Admiral Melville had been 
Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering in the Navy 
Department, and had charge of the construction of the 
new navy of the United States. Under his supervision 
designs for 120 vessels were prepared, and of a large 
number of these he planned the machinery himself. His 
appointment as an assistant engineer was made in the 
early days of the Civil War, and he served throughout 
that struggle, receiving frequent official praise for his 
energy and efficiency. Among the colleges which con- 
ferred honorary degrees upon him were the University 
of Pennsylvania, Columbia, Harvard and Georgetown. 
By a peculiar coincidence he died on the very day when 
his term as president of the Philadelphia Society of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick expired. On March 18, 
the 141st annual reunion of that Society, an eloquent 
eulogy was delivered by Michael J. Ryan, City Solicitor 
of Philadelphia. Rear Admiral Melville was of heroic 
mould, “a worthy sucessor of the old Vikings, who 
laughed at storms and ruled the sea.” 


Mexico.—Some seven hundred prisoners confined in 
the penitentiary of Belen, near the capital, patriotically 
offered to forego the pleasures of their surroundings 


and enlist in the army which is to operate against ‘Vasquez 
Gomez. Their public spirit was appreciated: and their 
offer was duly accepted. Some of the captured followers 
of Zapata in the South have also enlisted.——Ex=Presi- 
dent De la Barra, though warned to keep away from 
Mexico for fear of violence, has signified his intention 
to return and assist in restoring order. After ex- 
amining claims for damages amounting to forty million 
pesos in Sonora, the Government commission has allowed 
only the sum of seven hundred and fifty thousand pesos. 
The losses were occasioned by the Maderist revolution. 
-—_—The permanent commission of Congress has de- 
cided to leave to that body at its regular session the ques- 
tion of declaring martial law in other parts of the re- 
public——The’ Minister of War has placed with a 
German firm an order for fifty million cartridges for 
delivery within three months. The friendliness dis- 
played towards Americans by the latest revolutionists in 
Ciudad Juarez is far from being so -effusive since the 
enforcement of President Taft’s orders against the pas- 
sage of military stores across the border. Northern 
Mexico is very sparsely peopled and provisions of any 
kind. are scarce-——-A solemn novena of Masses, Com- 
munions, prayers, and sermons in honor of Our Lady 
of Help was observed in the cathedral of Mexico, for 
the purpose of imploring peace for the country. The 
Catholic National party, represented by its chief officials 
and by many of the rank and file, took a prominent part 
in the proceedings and in the dedication of its work and 
hopes to Our Lady. 


Canada.—The Catholics of Manitoba are organizing 
to secure their rights to separate schools and to defend 
those of the annexed part of Keewatin. It pains a cer- 
tain class of so-called Catholics to see them neglecting — 
important matters, such as the readjustment of financial 
arrangements, for what, it has been determined, is out- 
side the field of practical politics. The outcome of the 


‘matter will depend upon the number of these two kinds 


of Catholics. If the latter class proves to be large, the 
eternal interests of the coming generation will be sold 
for a few “economic advantages,” and those who care 
for their children’s souls will have to provide religious 
schools at their own expense and pay for the schools 
they cannot use as well. The city of Vancouver, not 
being able to provide for the expenditure proposed for 
the coming year without increasing its tax levy, is cut- 
ting down its estimates. Catholic works for the public 
good are suffering out of all proportion to the very small 
sum the city contributed to them.——The American 
railways are made responsible for some of the car short- 
age in the West by the Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
states that 6,000 of its cars are in the United States, and 
that it cannot get them back. The Canadian Northern 
and the Grand Trunk make similar complaints. 


Great Britain.—At a Council meeting of the Catholic 
Federation of the Archdiocese of Westminster, a resolu- 
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tiom was adopted requesting the Catholic and other mem- 
bers of Parliament to bring to the attention of his 
Majesty’s Government the question of the atrocities in 
the Portyguese prisons. The Morning Post says it is a 
matter in which all Christians must be concerned.—— 
The Government has surrendered to the striking coal 
miners, and has introduced a Minimum Wage Bill. It 
does not please the miners, because it does not accept 
their terms, but leaves the fixing of the minimum wage 
to local boards. Neither does it please the owners, be- 
cause it does not provide against malingering. Still the 
substantial victory is with the workers, and they will all 
probably go back to get ready for the next attack. Some 
few have already resumed. ‘There has been some rioting 
due to the strikers helping themselves to the coal of their 
late employers. Two brothers, named Buck, have been 
committed for trial as publishers of the Syndicalist, which 
contained appeals to the army to join the strikers in case 
of trouble. Tom Mann, the labor-leader, has also been 
committed in connection with this affair, as well as a 
person engaged in distributing the Syndicalist among the 
troops. The publishers of a Socialist paper, Justice, are 
also involved——Relations with Germany are growing 
more serious daily. Three more suspected German spies 
have been arrested. The railway men are going to 
submit a new national scheme to the companies in May. 
They do not say whether they will strike if their demands 
are not granted. Mr. Balfour took the lead of the 
Unionists in moving the rejection of the Minimum Wage 
Bill. It would seem, therefore, that Mr. Bonar Law’s 
leadership is something like what Lord Hartington’s was 
in the Liberal Party, and that, like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Balfour will come back whenever there is a real crisis. 
Gun-running into Afghanistan through Persia is 
going on again to the chagrin of the Indian Government. 
The Gaekwar of Baroda, whose conduct at the Im- 
perial Durbar caused so much talk, has issued a proclama- 
tion expressing his painful surprise that sympathy with 
seditious writing exists in his State, and his resolution to 
put down all sedition. It is notorious that seditious pam- 
phlets have poured into the Bombay Presidency from a 
press in Baroda that is under official patronage. 
pe 

Ireland.—President Taft has written to Mr. Redmond, 
calling his attention to an excerpt from the Congres- 
sional Message of February 2, which urged that the 
Irish Trade Mark should be recognized so as to protect 
Ireland from “the injustice which is done in this coun- 
try by the sale of articles purporting to be made in Ire- 
land which are not so made,” and to the operative sec- 
tion of the Amending Bill introduced in Congress for 
that purpose. Mr. Redmond thanks the President for 
complying generously and promptly with his previous 
request. Mr. Taft has been also appealed to by an Trish 
National organization to urge a more rigid enforcement 
of the American immigration laws as a means of pre- 
venting further depopulation of Ireland. Irish emi- 


grants, the letter states, go chiefly to the United States, 
and. one-third of them “travel on tickets purchased for 
them by residents of the United States in violation of 


the law.” In a libel action brought in Edinburgh 
against the Dundee Courier for a slanderous article ac- 
cusing the Catholic authorities in Queenstown of hav- 
ing urged Catholics to boycott Protestants in business, 
Bishop Browne of Cloyne was awarded by the jury 
$1,000 damages, and his six co-plaintiffs, priests of his 
diocese, received $250 each. The defendants have also 
to pay the plaintiffs’ costs, which exceed $25,000. Mr. 
Ure, M.P., Lord Advocate of Scotland, was leading 
counsel for the Bishop and clergy of Cloyne. The result 
is considered important, as the article complained of, 
“Sinister Sidelights on Home Rule,” is one of a large 
series of similar documents containing fabricated state- 
ments about crime and bigotry in Ireland——At the 
St. Patrick’s Day Banquet in London, Mr. O’Callaghan 
of Boston was special guest. Mr. Redmond’ presided, 
and the principal speaker was Bishop Kelly of Ferns, 
who had served on the Financial Inquiry Committee, 
and induced his British colleagues, it is stated, to report 
unanimously in favor of Irish fiscal independence under 
Home Rule. Rev. M. B. Kennedy of Fermoy, one 
of the most noted of Irish priests during the Land 
League agitation, died recently in Dublin. He espoused 
the cause of the tenantry on the Ponsonby estate, and 
suffered three terms of imprisonment under the Coer- 
cion Act of 1889. So unrighteous was his conviction 
that Mr. Gladstone wrote him letters of sympathy and 
regret. He was mourned by all classes, and Mr. Red- 
mond, for the Irish Party, telegraphed their deepest 
svmpathy. 


Italy—Rumors are rife in Rome that Dalba, the 
would-be assassin of the King, was not acting on his 
own initiative, but was the agent of a number of con- 
spirators. At a reception to the Cardinals, on 
March 18, the Pope gave each one of them a summary 
of the first section of the Canon law. They are to make 
their observations on it within the next six months.—— 
Information comes through the International News 
Agency to the effect that there will be a Pontifical de- 


cree issued after Easter, containing new regulations re- 


garding the age and requirements for ordination to the 
priesthood. It must be surprising to those who are 
unaware of conditions in Italy to hear that a movement is 
growing in favor of religious instruction in primary 
schools. The Minister of Instruction, Credaro, is doing 
his best to check it. 


France.—French diplomatists are said to be worried 
about a possible union between Italy, Austria and Rus- 
sia. The isolation of France is alarming. The coal 
strike movement is beginning at Denain. The cost © 
of the Morocco expedition for last year’s fighting ran 
up to the startling figure of $12,600,000. The total out- 
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lay since 1907 amounts to $28,800,000. All this before 
the difficulty... with Spain is settled. It is reported that 
"the latest proposals of Spain have been rejected and 
"matters may, take a serious turn. France is meanwhile 

“reorganizing. its protectorate and M. Regnault started 
_ for Fez,on March 17 to negotiate a treaty. 


Belgium.—The ecclesiastical authorities of Bruges are 
_ engaged in ‘a aah against. a party calling itself 
“Christian Derocrats.”” The Abbé Fonteyne, said to 
‘be their leader, and who has been elected to be a.member 
of the Communal Council of Bruges, is under interdict, 
: and the paper Doz Volkseew, in which he wrote, is for- 
 bidden- Soldiers in Belgium cannot be members of 
‘the St.Vincent de Paul Society, because it is classed as 
‘a political association, but no difficulty is raised against 
‘their ‘being Freemasons. A curious condition of mind in 
the rulers of ‘a Catholic country———The Minister of 
Wat, Hellaput, has just resigned. The Schollaert 
’ Ministry fell because of its famous bon scolaire, namely, 
“the certificate for a sum of money which would. pay the 
“teacher of his children in the school of his choice. The 
‘present Minister, de Broqueville, has declared that he 
will not urge that feature of the School Bill, but the 
Liberals declare that they are against the equal treat- 
“ment of public and private schools, no matter what he 
‘may do. It is clear that their objection to the bon 
“scolaire was only a pretext. 


' China.—A bandit chief in command of an army of 
-mutinous soldiers has been terrorizing Canton and its 
neighborhood. Fifteen hundred fatalities are reported. 
‘American marines had to land at Swatow to protect the 
custom house, and only after a long bombardment did 
the government troops recapture some forts the mutineers 
had seized. Though Peking still seems to be menaced 
by an army of Mongols, the situation has improved. 
Tang Shao-Yi, President Yuan’s Premier, has gone to 
Nanking to assume control of the government there. A 
loan which the Anglo-Belgian syndicate furnished China, 
with which to meet immediate needs, has been declared 
by the ministers of Great Britain, the United States, 
France and Germany to be a breach of faith on Yuan’s 
part. The powers refused in this protest to lend China 
any money till a definite statement of his financial policy 
and a guarantee of good faith are given. $300,000,000 
is said to be the amount that the United States, backed 
by Germany, is ready to lend China. Russia has ob- 
jected to the size of the sum. 


Germany.—The Centre is daily giving evidence that it 
is, without doubt, the most active and progressive party 
in the German Reichstag. Its opposition to- the in- 
heritance tax, proposed by the Imperial Secretary of 
Finance, Wermuth, has led to the rejection of this, and was 
followed by Wermuth’s resignation, which was instantly 
accepted. The Centre argued that the finance reforms 
which it champions will be more than sufficient to meet 


‘the expenses to be incurred. 


| poses. 


~The Centre likewise dis- 
tinguished itself on the second.day of the strike: debate 
in the Reichstag. Representative Johann Giesberts, one 
of the leaders of the Christian Industrial Unions, and. 

well known throughout the United States because of his _ 
lecture tour undertaken under the auspices of the Central - 
Verein, made a severe attack upon the Socialist. party.. 
He proved that they had terrorized the miners, that they 
were responsible for the entirely futile strike, that they 
were merely exploiting the workingman, and that all: 
their agitation was conducted solely for political pur-. 
The shouts and outcries of the Socialist repre- - 
sentatives increased in violence and savagery as the 

speaker proceeded, but did not in the: least affect him... 

Meanwhile,: the applause accorded to his’ ‘speech by. all: 


‘the popular parties was unstinted. The wisdom of the 


Centre and the Christian Unions has now been demon- 
strated in the complete collapse of the strike after all 
the bloodshed and suffering for which the Socialists had. 
made themselves accountable. The declaration of 
Winston Churchill that England will build two English 
ships. for every corresponding German vessel, and that. 
therefore it would be the best economy on the part of 
Germany to restrict the number of her dreadnoughts, 
has been courteously received. The press in general 


_deals with the advice good humoredly; but would ‘have 


it clearly understood that all economic suggestions on 


the part of England are entirely superfluous, since Ger- 


many is sufficiently able to direct her own course; that 
England herself will probably find the increasing ex- 
pense for her navy slightly irksome; that it will be im- 
possible for her to find competent men to manage so 
many ships, which will therefore prove tactically useless ; 
and that, in fine, even in case of a victory over Germany, 
the English navy would be left in so desperate a condi- 
tion that British supremacy upon the sea would be broken. 
forever. There is but little bitterness displayed, how-.- 
ever, in any of these comments. On March 2, the 
Emperor received in an audience the presiding officials. 
of the Reichstag. He expressed his satisfaction at the- 
termination of the miners’ strike, discussed the industrial. 
crisis in England, and hoped that the resolution for an- 
increase in the national defence would soon be carried. 
Referring to Winston Churchill’s speech he emphasized 
the correctness of the German navy policies pursued dur- 
ing the past ten years. 


Austria-Hungary.—The launching of the dreadnought 
Tegetthoff took place at Triest in the presence of the 
heir-apparent, Franz Ferdinand,- representing’ the Em- 
peror. The vessel has a length of 525 feet and a dis- 
placement of 20,000 tons. It is believed that’ the con- 
struction of an entire second division of dreadnoughts 
has already been determined upon. At Budapest, the 
Reichstag’s Representative, Szivak, a noted parlimen- 
tarian and a‘jurist, ended by suicide a disease which had 
been pronounced incurable: 
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became acquainted with at the meetings of the Metaphy- 
sical Society, and it was there, too, that Tennyson and 
Cardinal Manning first met. “Why do you show such 
deference to Manning?” reprovingly asked an.:agnostic 
friend. ‘Because Manning,” he replied, “is..the dis- 
tinguished head of a great Church.” Newman, un- 
happily, Tennyson never met, though in answer to a mes- 
sage from the Laureate the cardinal expressed. “the 
pleasure and the honor,” he would feel in making his 
acquaintance. 


. QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Tennyson and the Church* 


Peco nat. was’ Tennyson’s real attitude of mind toward 
_ Catholicism? For though the author of “Queen Marty” 
has doybtless done a great deal to perpetuate well-worn 
, Protestant. traditions, onthe other hand poems of: his 
mp hike “Phe! Holy Grail” }owe: much-of their ‘beauty to’the 
breath: of Catholicity that ‘pervades them. Fresh light 


The information these memoirs give of Tennyson’s 
has been ‘thrown on the solution of the question by the 


opinion of the Church is rather meagre. Mrs. Ward, 


recent appearance of a volume of reminiscences which 
some of the poet’s intimates gave the present Lord 
Tennyson to put together. 

‘Being the son of a country parson and a graduate of 
Cambridge, and the dearest friend of Arthur Hallam, 
whose father’s “Middle Ages” would. not suggest kind- 
liness to the Church, Tennyson, upto the time of his 

marriage in 1850, had seemingly fallen under scarcely 
.any Catholic influences. But after the poet went to the 
Isle of Wight to live we find many Catholics among: his 
friends. and neighbors. Near Tennyson’s Farrington 
home; for instance, dwelt Sir John Simeon, in whose 
‘memory he wrote, as the tears streamed from his eyes, 
the tender verses entitled, “In the Garden at Swains- 
ton.” For: 
“Still in the house in his coffin the Prince of courtesy 
lay.” 
Another congenial neighbor of the Laureate’s was 

“The most generous of all Ultramontanes, Ward,” 
prominent in the Oxford Movement and the Catholic 
Revival. Aubrey De Vere, a brother poet, with whom 
Tennyson once passed five weeks in Ireland and whose 
criticisms he highly valued, entered the Church in 1857. 
Patmore he used to address as “my dear Coventry,” and 
Mr. R. Monteith he would visit at Carstairs. 

Among the younger friends of Tennyson who were 
Catholics should be named Sir John Simeon’s daughter, 
Mrs. Ward, of whom the poet remarked apropos “of the 
different way in which friends speak before your face 
and behind your back”; “Now I should not mind being 
behind the curtain while L. S. was talking of me, and 
there are very few of whom [ could say that.” Wilfrid 
Ward, the biographer, was also a frequent guest at Far- 
ringford, and Mary Anderson was Tennyson’s favorite 
interpreter of leading réles in his plays. 

The poet met socially members of the clergy, too. One 
was Father Haythornthwaite, the Wards’ chaplain, an 
amiable priest with whom Tennyson took occasional 
walks and whose epitaph he thought should be: 

“Here lies Peter Haythornthwaite 
Human by nature, Roman by fate.” 
Father Dalgairns, the eminent Oratorian, the laureate 
Edited by Hallam, Lord Tenny- 


*Tennyson and His Friends. 
gon. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


and creeds, 


however, attests that no one who has talked intimately 
with the poet can “fail to realize the strong attraction 
which many Catholic doctrines and practices’ had for 
him, and the reverence with which he regarded the 
Catholic Church as standing alone among jarring’ sects 
majestic, venerated and invulnerable.” 
If we turn, moreover, from these reminiscences. to the 


-poet’s works, it must be owned that there are many 


passages and entire poems even that indicate at least an 
esthetic. appreciation of the charm of Catholicism. 
“The Holy Grail,” which Browning called “the highest 
and best” of the “Idylls,” is intimately connected with 
the most beautiful and consoling of Catholic dogmas, 
and the theme is treated with reverence and knowledge. 
The “Idylls,” too, contain lines like: A 

“Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 

than this world dreams of,” : 
that are quite Catholic ; while “Sir Galahad,” who keeps so 


“Fair thro’ faith and prayer 
A virgin heart in work and will,” 


and the nun of “St. Agnes’ Eve,” for whom “the Hea- 
venly Bridegroom waits,’ and particularly Tennyson’s 
powerful and consistent portrayal of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury in “Becket,” from the words in the first 
scene : ! 
“Me, archbishop! 
God’s favor and king’s favor might so clash 
That thou and I—That were a jest indeed!” 
until the line, “For thy Church O Lord,” of the martyr- 
dom, are poems which even Catholic genius might have 
written. 

If his treatment of subjects like the foregoing indi- 
cate Tennyson’s intellectual appreciation of the Church’s 
beauty, in others, however, is manifested a Protestant’s 
hereditary distrust of her. In “Queen Mary,” for in- 
stance, many portraits of the chief actors in the restora- 
tion of Catholicism to England are painted in colors so 
familiar to Protestantism that the drama won the warm 
commendation of J. A. Froude, who for obvious rea- 
sons considered it the greatest of the Laureate’s works. 

Such verses as those on “St. Simeon Stylites,”’ “Sir 
John Oldcastle,” and “The Revenge,” also reflect faith- 
fully Tennyson's attitude towards the Church. With 
regard to the effect which the reading of the latter 


O82 
poems had on the author himself, Mrs. Ward tells this 
significant anecdote: 

“A large party was at his house one evening, and 
Tennyson was persuaded to read aloud, and chose 
‘The Revenge.’ Something or other, I suppose the 
‘Inquisition Dogs’ and the ‘Devildoms of Spain’ ex- 
cited him as he read, and by the time he had finished 

~ he had worked himself into a state which I have oc- 

‘ casionally, but seldom, seen at other times of 
fury against the Catholic Church, as exemplified by 
the Inquisition, persecution of heretics, etc.; in fact, 
all the artillery of prejudice at which Catholics can 
afford to laugh. It happened, however, that my 
husband, one of my sisters, and myself were the 
only Catholics there, and were sitting together in the 

/ same part of the room. As he talked he turned to- 
wards us and addressed us personally in a violent 

_ tirade, which loyalty to our convictions made it im- 

possible for us not to answer, though our attempts 
at explanation and contradiction were drowned in 
his fierce and eloquent denunciations. Everybody 

' in the room looked very uncomfortable. I myself 
hardly knew whether to laugh or cry.” 


Before the end of the evening, however, the poet made 
a humble apology for his unmannerly display of 
bigotry. 
- But no one should be surprised to hear of such little- 
nesses in Tennyson. For if we would understand him 
and his religion aright we must remember that the 
Laureate, after all, as has been often observed, was the 
lyric voice of his age. Along with the greater portion of 
intellectual England he had been so led astray by the 
sophistries of men like Spencer and Huxley, and so 
dazzled by the scientific discoveries of the mid-victorian 
era that his oft-quoted lines, 


“There lies more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds,” 


probably expressed quite accurately his general attitude 
of mind toward revealed religion. 

For from the evidence furnished by his works and by 
the three volumes of memoirs we now possess, it is 
difficult to believe that Tennyson was really a Christian 
at all. Our Divine Lord he considered “the Son of God” 
in some sense, yet “there were difficulties,” the poet said, 
“in the idea of a Trinity.’”’ He was one, remarks the 
Bishop of Ripon, . 


“Whose faith has centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form,” 


and who believed in God, not from what he found in 
revelation, or in nature, as the Laureate himself avers, 
but from what he found in man. Tennyson, most likely, 
to judge by his later poems, died a Theist or a Unitarian, 
with a strong faith in the immortality of the soul. For 
he wrote in the second “Locksley Hall”: 
“Truth for truth and good for. good! 
true, the pure the just. 
Take the charm ‘Forever’ from them and they crumble 
into dust.” 


The good, the 
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“My most passionate desire is to have a clearer vision 
of God,” he once remarked; and 
“T hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar,” 
were the words he wished to be placed at the end of his 
authorized writings when the poet had passed, as he 
hoped, to “a clearer day than our poor twilight dawn on 
earth.” 

He died. October 7%, 1892, in his. eighty-third year. Some 
three months earlier, Dr. Merriman, Anglican Rector of 
Freshwater, “administered the Sacrament” to him. But 
before partaking of it Tennyson took occasion to pro- 
test against the Catholic dogma of the Holy Eucharist 
by quoting the words he had put in Cranmer’s mouth: 

“Tt is but a communion, not a Mass; . 
No sacrifice, but a life-giving feast” ; 
“impressing upon the Rector,’ writes Hallam Tennyson, 
“that he could not partake of it at all unless it were. ad- 
ministered in that sense.” 

Doubtless Tennyson could have described in musical 
language a death-bed like that his own proved to be. 
In his lap lay a Shakespeare, opened at a favorite passage 
in “Cymbeline,” through the chamber window poured 
the autumn moon, flooding the room with silver light, 
and by him stood his wife and son. 

“As he was passing away,” writes the present Lord 
Tennyson, “I spoke over him his own prayer, ‘God’ ac- > 
cept him! Christ receive him!’ because I knew that: he 
would have wished it.” 

Let us hope the prayer was granted. But Tennyson’s 
end, however romantic and poetical it may seem, was 
from a Christian point of view, a very sad one. Ata 
death-bed Shakespeare and moonlight are at best cold 
comfort. Surely Our Blessed Saviour died, the apostles 
suffered and the martyrs bled that we might leave this 
life in a manner quite different from Tennyson’s. 

Water DwicGHt, s.J. 


Christian Socialism 


Christian Socialism is the last device to. capture the 
Catholic voter when all other tactics have proved futile. 
The fact that some hundreds of Protestant “clergymen 
have openly declared themselves for the revolution and 
have adopted Socialism, with its philosophy and all its 
consequences, is evidently no argument for the logical 
Catholic that he may safely follow their example. Still 
it will be well to enter with some detail into the study 
of this modern heresy, which is of special significance, in 
as far as we find in it the culmination of all modern ten- 
dencies in rationalistic religion to end in the preaching of 
universal revolution. ; 

In America, Christian Socialism has found its most 
complete expression in the Christian Socialist Fellow- 
ship, which teaches Socialism as the fulfilment of the 
Christian ideal of the kingdom of God on earth. Its 
object is “to permeate churches, denominations and other- 
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religious: institutions with the social-message of Jesus.” | 


This consists not in social reform; but in “precisely’ the 
grimy, defiant Socialism of the abhorred class-struggle.” 
The revolution proposed is to effect not merely the social 
order of our time, but the teaching of the Churches 
themselves. “The best spirits of the day,” says' Rev. Her- 
man Kutter, “are really beginning to believe iti the possi- 
bility of a new world. They feel that the old moral and 
religious categories are no longer valid; that they have 
served their day and have become mere phrases. 


When the Church ‘maintains that the Social-Democracy _ 
is godless in professing belief only in matter, is it not | 


plain that the Church has herself missed the way of the 
living God?” 
Men and Women.) 

The book we have quoted is a leading propaganda 
work, “‘the voice of a true prophet,” which is calculated, 


we are told, “to stir the religious people to the depths of | 


their hearts.’ It is no surprise, therefore, to learn that 


‘even the name of our Divine Lord was inserted into the . 


-constitution only by a clever ruse and, of course, does not 
imply any belief in His divinity. 

At the New York conference a committee on the con- 
stitution was appointed. Unfortunately it consisted of 
‘three members, two of whom were “non-Christian, if 
not anti-Christians.”’ oth remorselessly resisted all 
efforts to make any reference to the sacred name, to 
Christianity or religion. It was only by a political coup 
-détat that two more members, known to be “Christians,” 
were placed on the board. So by the narrow margin of 
a single vote the issue was decided: “What shall (we) 
-do then with Jesus that is called Christ?” His name at 
least was to be retained. 

The following was the official declaration made at the 
New York Conference of 1908: “The Fellowship be- 
lieves in and advocates Socialism without any qualifying 

adjectives whatever. The Socialism it preaches differs 

in no way from that of the International movement, and 
the influence of the Fellowship is unreservedly given to 
the party.”” Not merely is Marxian Socialism completely 
embraced, but its historic materialism is ever more 
strongly adopted as the movement continues. 

Christian Socialism is held in the utmost contempt by 
the Socialist Party itself, to which it clings as a fungous 
growth. To be a Christian Socialist does not merely 
‘mean to lose the spirit of Christianity, but to lose all self- 
respect as well, to lick the hand that spurns you and 
fawn upon those who despise you. Only recently the 
Jeader of the Christian Socialist movement and the editor 
of its official organ was ignominiously ejected from the 
Socialist Party for striving to apply his Christianity to 
the “Harem,” as the comrades delicately call the official 
headquarters of their party. 

“That singular hybrid, the Christian Socialist,” Bax, 
in his “Ethics of Socialism,” calls the man who travesties 
both Socialism and Christianity by attempting to com- 
‘bine the two. “The association of Christianity with any 
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form of Socialism is a mystery,” he adds. “The word 
Socialism,” says Kautsky in his “Ethics and the Material- 
ist Conception of History,” “covers to-day such various 
wares, among them some really worthless, Christian and 
national Socialism of all kinds.” (P. 118.) And in the 
“Communist Manifesto,” Marx himself declares that 
“Christian Socialism is but the holy water with which 
the priest consecrates the heart-burnings of the aristo- 
crats.” Fortunately “the priest” is not connected with 
the Socialist movement, unless he has first left the 
Church. Engels is not satisfied that the Socialist’ should 
be an agnostic, but would have him an atheist without 
any compromise. 

The Christian Socialist, according to Haywood, “is one 
who is drunk on religious fanaticism and is trying to 
sober up on economic truth.’ While half-sobered he is 
still striving to convert that “child of the devil,” the 
capitalist ; but when wholly sobered he will evidently 
forget that he ever was a Christian. 

The pamphlet entitled “Socialism and Religion,” 
which is issued by the Socialist Party of Great Britain, 
and may be called its manifesto, is most refreshing in 
its rejection of all cant upon this subject: “The con- 
tradiction in terms known as the Christian Socialist is 
inevitably antagonistic to working-class interest and the 
waging of the class struggle. His avowed ob- 
ject, indeed, is usually to purge the Socialist movement 
of its materialism, and this, as we have seen, means to 
purge it of its Socialism. No man can be con- 
sistently both. a Socialist and a Christian. d 
Socialism, both as a philosophy and as a form of society, 
is the antithesis of religion.” These passages are gath- 
ered passim (see Common Cause, March) ; but the entire 
pamphlet is written to show that Socialism must neces- 
sarily “lead to the exclusion of the supernatural.” Of 
this latter we may safely say that there is even now 
scarcely a vestige left in the Christian Socialism of our 
day. 

Socialists, however, do not content themselves with 
showing the unreasonableness of what they have termed 
this “bastard system,” they have likewise titles of special 
distinction, which they freely lavish upon its defenders. 
“Humbugs,” “charlatans,” and “spineless hypocrites,” 
they call them by turns. They are willing, nevertheless, to 
parade them for campaign purposes. It is true that 
certain ministers, rejected by their parishioners, have 
attained to positions of political importance. This, how- 
ever, was due to their personality and revolutionary 
agitation. A preacher who offered his church to Emma 
Goldman, when all the halls of the city were closed to 
her, was thus rewarded for his progressiveness and 
chivalry. 

“Aside of the Christians who live to ‘cheat God’ and 
their fellow-men,” says a writer in the Call, “and the 
professional Christians who live on church graft, are 
sentimentalists who to-day prate of the ‘Socialism 
of Jesus.’ Ten years ago these same people prayed: that 
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the divine Christ and the power of Christian civilization 
might stem the tide of Darwinism and Socialism and 


anarchism. Now they seek, not so much to help Social- 
ism,.as to keep the poor churches alive.’ (March 12, 
1911.) 


The reason, it is true, invariably assigned by Socialists 
for the essential antagonism of their doctrines with 
Christianity are the two equally absurd suppositions that 
Socialism is based upon science and that true science is 
antagonistic to religion. The falsity of these principles, 
however, does not save the Christian Socialist. What 
Socialists understand by science is the pseudo-scientific 
historic materialism upon which all agree that Socialism 
is based and without which Socialism ceases to exist. 
Between this and Christianity there can be no com- 
promise. Yet Christian Socialists accept this theory as 
more dogmatically true than the divinity of Christ and 
the inspiration of the Scriptures. 

“What respectable mind,” writes the Unitarian min- 
ister Zastrow in the Call, “can now believe in the theolo- 
gical dogmas of an infallible Church, in an infallible book, 
and in the person of an infallible man? d 
Through the discovery of the law of gravitation, the 
angels of the Christian mythology were banished. 
Through still other discoveries and reflection thereon the 
personal God of the Church was eliminated, because he 
was found an unnecessary hypothesis in science, a use- 
less and absurdly fantastic monstrosity, too hypothetical 
to even receive a graceful bow of recognition from the 
mind of thinking man.” (Nov, 26, 1911.) While all 
do not deny both the divinity of Christ and the ex- 
istence of a personal God, there is, nevertheless, one 
thing and one alone which all Socialists must admit as 
infallibly true, and that is historic materialism. The 
argument by which the Christian Socialist strives to 
save at least a vestige of religion is that historic material- 
ism is not “the sole factor’ to be considered. 

They all agree with Marx that the prevailing mode of 
economic production and exchange at any given time 
determines the social organization of that period, and 
must likewise affect its religious teaching. It is, in a 
word, the bread-problem which decides the religion, as 
well as the politics and civilization of every age. The 
Christian Socialist clearly states upon this point, “that 
the method by which a people seeks to satisfy its first 
wants (i. e., its material needs) conditions its higher 
life and shapes its religious, educational, social, political, 
industrial and commercial 
Special, 1912.) 

Religion, therefore, is made dependent upon economic 
conditions and all stability in creed, doctrine or morality 
is denied. While the Church is ceaselessly writing eterni- 
ties upon the sands of time, they say, the waves are for- 
ever rolling up and washing them away. Religion pure 


institutions.” (February 


and undefiled exists, for the present age, in Social-Demo- | 
This is the sum of the lessons taught in: 
According to the Zirich minister, 


cracy alone. 
Christian Socialism. 


Rev. Herman Kutter, the oracle of our American Chris- 
tian Socialists, Jesus had God, though he was not God ; 
the Socialist, though an atheist and a scoffer, in fallibly 
has God in the self-same way; but the Catholic Christian 
who denounces Socialism has neither righteousness nor 
God. “In reality God is neither in the Conservatives 
nor in the Christian-Social Reformers, but in the Social- 
Democrats. The Social-Democrats alone understand that 
a new world must come. They have the living God. Not 
in pious formule and ceremony—they do not pray to 
him, nay, they deny him. But they have him in 
fact. 

“When a np party (the Socialists) to-day declares 
war on all religion, shall we in the light of the teachings 
of the past see in this merely a sign of godlessness? 
Nay, do we not see rather that God and Church, God and 
religion, are not one and the same thing; that the living 
God forever concerns himself but little with the dogmas 
that Christians manufacture about him. All re- 
ligion that consists in doctrines and ceremonies is repre- 
hensible, for nothing must stand between man and God.” 


- (Christian Socialist, Jan. 15, 1908.) 


Rauschenbusch, perhaps, in general, the most ac- 
credited authority, considers even the idea of immortality 
to be of pagan origin, the product of evolution, while the 
next life is a matter of little concern to any one belong- 
ing to this sect. The Kingdom of God is to be under- 
stood of this earth, and there we must first establish it in 
Social-Democracy, before we can begin to think of the 
world to come,—if that, indeed, exist at all. 

Such is the strange mixture known as Christian 
Socialism, in which the merely nominal percentage of 
spiritual Christianity—should any still be traceable—is 
fast evaporating, leaving only the residue of pure 
materialistic Socialism. As Dietzgen, the favorite philo- 
sopher of Marx said long ago, it is time to drop eae 
name when the reality no longer exists. 

JosEPH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


A New Western Diocese 


Fifty-five years constitute no very long life—even in 
the concentrated living characteristic of our own country, 
yet how much may be achieved during their passing! 
The thought comes to one as he reads the press de- 
spatch announcing that Archbishop Keane, of Dubuque, 
early this month had received official notification from: 
Rome to the effect that a new diocese, that of Kearney, 
had been erected in Nebraska. Catholics in the East 
may be pardoned if they show slow appreciation of 
what the tidings means to their coreligionists beyond the 
Missouri. The growth of the Church in these parts 
since Archbishop Carroll assumed pastoral charge of the. 
scattered Catholic colonies along the Atlantic Coast a 
century and a quarter ago has ever been such, that the 
one-time enthusiasm which waxed eloquent over the 
leaps and bounds that marked its onward progress has. 
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eooled into something very like a matter-of-course ac- 
eceptance of its marvels, 

Catholics of the East realize how mightily favored the 
rapid spread of Catholicism among us has been by the 
unceasing tide of immigration that poured into the cities 
of the East during the century. Ina certain easily under- 
stood sense it was not a difficult task to develop schools 
and churches and parishes and dioceses when the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of the sturdy Catholic Irish 
and Germans borne on the crest of the tide of that ori- 
ginal immigration came among us to settle and to found 
their homes in this section. The numbers were at hand; 
—given a zealous and hard-working priesthood the task 
of moulding the newcomers into the well-organized com- 
munities, now our pride, was accomplished practically 
of itself. 

The tale, however, runs quite otherwise in the annals 
that tell of the building of the Church across the smooth, 
unbroken table-lands stretching between the Mississippi 
and the Rockies. Cities did not grow up in a night in 
that region; and though immigration played its valiant 
part in the march of civilization to open up the land, 
there were trials undreamed of in the settlement of the 
East, and disappointments and failures in abundance to 
be chronicled before the too often unappreciated class 
known as pioneers or squatters saw the glimmering camp 
fires of the prairies give up to the throbbing life now 
pulsing in haunts once theirs, 

Catholic growth in the Middle West has had its 
triumphs, but the few records we possess show them to 
have been interwoven with a patient enduring of hard- 
ships and privations on the part of the apostolic men who 
planted and watered those extensive fields such as the 
men and women to-day enjoying the increase can hardly 
comprehend. Unhappily for history the self-effacing 
spirit of the toilers in those earlier days did not lend 
itself to the chronicling of the heroism they displayed ; 
we of the present era can often only fancy what they 
must have borne in order to reap the splendid results 
that served as enduring foundation for the solid and 
regular development of the Church throughout the wide- 
. spread country. 

Fifty-five years measure but a brief span—yet how 
much has been achieved during their passing! To dwell 
but a moment on a thought that flashes into mind as one 
hears the announcement of Nebraska’s new diocese. On 
his arrival, in 1857, in his residential city, Bishop O’Gor- 
man, the first Vicar-Apostolic appointed to Omaha, found 
three priests and*two churches in the vast territory in- 
cluded within the limits of his vicariate. The picture 
the words call up amazes one. In all the lands now 
embraced in the great States of Nebraska and Wyoming 
and Montana and South Dakota, west of the Missouri 
river, this was the poor provision the Trappist Monk, 
called upon to rule God’s Church and form his people to 
ways of righteousness, found ready at hand to aid him. 
From that same territory, within the fifty-five years since 


his coming, six new dioceses have been formed: Helena, 
Montana, welcomed its first bishop in 1884; the year 
1887 brought Lincoln, Nebraska, and Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing, a like honor and blessing; Lead, in South Dakota. 
was the next new See, created a bishopric in 1902; Great 
Falls, Montana, followed in 1904, and finally comes 
Kearney, Nebraska, just named an episcopal city and al- 
ready preparing to receive with glad acclaim the worthy 
priest God’s providence may elect to rule its Catholic 
people. In the seven dioceses carved out of Bishop 
O’Gorman’s original vicariate there are to-day 420 priests, 
532 churches and a Catholic population of about 250,- 
000. To be sure, as says the Omaha True Voice, in its 
editorial comment following the publication of the erec- 
tion of the new diocese, “compared with some of the 
dioceses of the East, the Catholic population in these 
mid-west dioceses may seem small. It will take time for 
them to develop, to be equipped with the institutions and 
cathedrals that go with dioceses in older sections. But 
these will come in time. When a beginning must be 
made sooner or later, the sooner the better, as a rule. 
The establishment of new centres of religious activity 
will prove a great stimulus to further growth.” A 
growth, we venture to predict, which will be like unto 
that of the half-century just elapsed—not phenomenal, 
but solid and regular. 

The diocese of Omaha has first right to feel the thrill 
of legitimate pride this onward progress properly begets. 
She is the mother church in all the vast region between 
the Missouri and the Rockies, and her mother love 
has given worthy example to the daughters grouping 
about her as the years advanced. Few episcopal sees in 
the country, if one excepts the oldest and most pros- 
perous in the land, are better equipped than she to do the 
work the Catholic Church is meant to do among men. 
A strong and devoted clergy, guided and inspired by a 
cultured bishop of recognized executive ability; a Cath- 
olic population generous in the response to duty’s call in 
the building of churches and schools; a magnificent 
cathedral now approaching completion; a model chain 
of hospitals, and charitable institutions; a Catholic 
school system, in which ample provision is assured for 
parochial and secondary education, and which is crowned 
by a university of acknowledged high rank, endowed 
through the munificence of two of her own pioneer sons— 
these are some of Omaha’s claims to present credit and 
to probable greater eminence in the future growth of 
Catholicism in the region across the Missouri. May 
the writer express the conviction that, in the joy that 
fills her mother heart to-day, not the least impulse to 
gladness is the fact, that on April 11 she will see, in the 
person of Bishop-Elect Patrick A. McGovern, one of her 
own children, consecrated bishop of the diocese of 
Cheyenne—the first of her sons, trained almost exclu- 
sively in her home institutions, to reach that exalted rank 
in the Church of God. 

M. J. O’Connor, s.J. 
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The President’s Veto 


According to some able statesmen, the veto power 15 
a defensive weapon wisely placed in the hands of a 
high-minded patriot, who, even at the risk of forfeiting 
his popularity, uses it to curb mischievous legislation. 
Others, however, equally qualified to speak authorita- 
tively on the subject, have defined the same prerogative 
as an offensive weapon unwisely placed in the hands of 
a narrow-minded partisan, who, even at the risk of 
forfeiting the respect of his fellow citizens, uses it to 
thwart needful legislation. Whence comes this radical 
difference of opinion? 

The veto power expresses the President’s whole of- 
ficial influence on the making of laws. He cannot orig- 
inate a law nor modify a proposed measure; he can 
simply approve it as it stands, whereupon it becomes a 
law, or, by withholding that approbation, he can send 
the measure back to Congress for further consideration 
and possible success despite his objections and refusal to 
approve. Yet, even in this somewhat restricted sphere 
of activity, the veto power is the living representative 
and descendant of a very powerful ancestor; for it is 
all that is left of the general law-making power which 
was held and exercised by the early English kings. 


Up to the time of Edward II (1307-1327) law-making | 


was a simple affair. Some of the clergy or of the nobles, 
or the representatives of one or more of the guilds, 
would petition for a law on a certain matter, and the 
king, acting by himself, or after advising with some 
counselors, would issue a law conceived in terms agree- 
able to the royal pleasure. Thus all was done briefly, 
and in keeping with custom. But hardly was his suc- 
cessor, Edward III, firmly seated on the throne, when 
the people began to present petitions precisely in the 
form of the law which they wished to have enacted, so 
that the king had but to attach his signature, accom- 
panied by these or equivalent words: The King wills 
it. Thus was he relieved of the burden of framing the 
law. Under Henry VI (1430-1461) this was the com- 
mon practice, though it did not exclude the older method 
until early in the sixteenth century. 

Circumstances, however, might arise which would 
make the law harmful rather than helpful, at least for a 
time. This contingency was met by a royal proclamation 
with force of law, which would nullify the law for a 
fixed or indefinite period. This prerogative, though 
often beneficial in its action, was open to such grave 
abuses that it was abolished by Act of Parliament in 
1766. The English kings had also claimed and exer- 
cised the power to suspend the execution of a law, or 
to dispense certain specified persons from its provisions. 
But when James II, strictly adhering in this respect to 
the approved course of his predecessors, strove to save 
English Catholics from the persecuting laws of the land 
by exercising his royal prerogative of suspending and 
dispensing, he added fuel to the flames and hastened 


his own overthrow. Under his devoted son-in-law, Wil- 
liam of Orange, who ousted him and took his place on 
the throne, both powers ceased to be a part of the royal 
prerogative. ; 
Many English monarchs have acted upon the persua- 
sion of Charles II, who said it was not advisable for the 
king to approve whatever might be presented for his signa- 
ture. If the ruler wished to withhold consent to a pro- 
posed measure, he was wont to signify it by means of 
the time-consecrated phrase: The King will take coun- 
sel. It was his veto, an absolute veto, whicn removed 
the project from the calendar. Even William of Orange 
found on four or more occasions that proposed measures 
were not to his liking, and accordingly informed Par- 
liament that he would “take counsel.” But once since 
his time has the royal veto power been exercised, and 
that was in the reign of his immediate successor, Queen 
Anne, who rejected a bill affecting the militia in Scot- 
land. Hence Pope’s familiar lines: 


“Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea.”’ 


But if the British monarchs were so sparing with the 
veto power at home, they made up by an excessive use 
of it in their colonies; for one of the grievances named 
in the Declaration of Independence was: “The King 
has refused his assent to laws most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good.” Even the royal gov- 
ernors possessed and freely exercised the power to 
negative legislation which the colonists considered of 
the highest importance for their welfare. Perhaps we 
have here the reason why in twelve of the first State 
Constitutions the governors were not empowered to veto 
what the legislatures had duly passed. The one excep- 
tion was Massachusetts, in which State the governor’s 
term was so short that little lasting harm could come to 
the commonwealth if he made an indiscreet use of his 
prerogative. The Massachusetts provision in the Con- 
stitution of 1780 was transferred almost bodily to the 
Federal Constitution of 178%, the one difference being 
that the President has ten days within which to ap- 
prove or disapprove a measure, while the Governor of 
Massachusetts had but five. > 

Alexander Hamilton, who was bent at every step upon 
establishing a strong central government, wished to in- 
vest the future President with an absolute veto, such as 
the British monarchs and their governors had wielded; 
but the memory of the lash was so lively that, after 
much discussion, it was decided that the President’s 
veto could be overridden by a two-thirds vote in each 
House. Thus the matter stands to-day. This does not 
seem to place excessive power in the President; for, if 
in a Senate of ninety-six members, forty-nine constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of all business, it follows 
that two-thirds of forty-nine, or thirty-three, could pass 
a measure in defiance of the President. If it be objected 
that on such an occasion the attendance would hardly 
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be so small, it may be retorted that the President would 
hardly- veto a measure that ought to become a law. 
Even in a full Senate, where forty-nine votes will pass 
a measure with the President’s concurrence, only sixty- 
four are required to pass it over the President’s head. 

The President’s veto power, as fixed by the Constitu- 
tion, could be increased, or diminished, or abolished, 
by a suitable amendment. But two proposals, however, 
for doing away with it entirely have been seriously con- 
sidered in Congress, and for the more recent of these 
we must go back to 1839, during the administration of 
Martin Van Buren. On the other hand, proposed amend- 
ments to overcome the veto by a bare majority vote in 
each House have been frequently made, even of late 
years. 

Attempts to do away with the so-called “pocket veto,” 
which was first exercised by President Madison and 
was held in high esteem by President Jackson and some 
others, have not received much attention. Since the 
Constitution gives the President ten days to consider a 
bill, it follows that he does not enjoy the full period 
allowed for deliberation if the Congress adjourns with- 
in ten days after submitting the measure to him. Now, 
in the last few days of a session, important measures 
may be hurried through the appointed course in Con- 
gress and taken to the President. He may sign them 
or hold them for ten days. If he prefers the latter 
course, he may retain them until after Congress rises, 
in which case they are lost by a “pocket veto.” 

Statesmen have not been wanting wished 
to introduce into the Federal Constitution a provision 
found in some State Constitutions, by which the chief 
executive’s veto power is so extended as to permit him 
to approve some sections and disapprove others in the 
same bill. Their intention was to prevent the introduc- 
tion of “riders,” as they are styled; that is, petty per- 
sonal or local measures which would be vetoed if sent 
in alone, but which might slip through if attached to 
some bill of great general importance. ‘This, as is 
manifest, would be a move towards strengthening the 
President in any clash that he might have with the Con- 
gress, and might well repay careful study. 

It is quite to be expected that every veto message 
should occasion some complaints about the President’s 
power in the government of the country; but only at 
rare intervals have these complaints been nation-wide 
in their extent or long in their duration. As Democratic 
Presidents like Jackson, Johnson and Cleveland have 
used the veto power most freely, it is natural that Dem- 
ocrats should be its stanchest upholders and that others 
should criticize it most sharply. Thus the Democratic 
platform in the Presidential election of 1844 contained 
a plank emphatically in its favor, while Henry Clay 
wished to see it abolished. 

Séyen of the Presidents have not used the veto power, 
and the prudence of the others in the exercise of it is 
demonstrated by the comparatively few cases In which 


who 


the Congress has overridden their action. John Tyler 
was the first to receive this set-back, and Franklin Pierce 
was the second. Before Grover Cleveland had been a 
year in the chair he had vetoed one hundred and thirty- 
two bills, as many as had been vetoed by all his prede- 
cessors from Washington to Arthur together, nor did 
he stop until he had disapproved three hundred and one 
measures. Yet so reasonably did he proceed that in 
only one case was a bill passed over his veto. 

Cleveland acted in the same conscientious spirit that 
prompted President Taft, who, on returning a measure 
recently without his approval, took occasion to empha- 
size the fact that he was exercising his constitutional 
prerogative, that upon his shoulders rested the responsi- 
bility of approving or disapproving what the Congress 
had seen fit to pass, and that he could not shift that 
responsibility to another. The Representative must an- 
swer to his constituency for his legislative action; the 
Senator must answer to his State; the President is re- 
sponsible to the whole Republic. H. J; Swierys.Js 


A Shattered Idol 


It was only two months ago that the world was echo- 
ing the praises of Raimond Poincaré, the great man 
who was to be the savior of France. He was a distin- 
guished litterateur, a scientist, a man of vast wealth, a 
brilliant lawyer, a tried statesman, a public man of 
large and generous views towards his opponents and 
their measures, and he had responded to the hopes that 
had been placed in him by forming a Cabinet of the 
ablest and most popular members of the many ministries 
that had preceded his own. Every one was happy; a 
new light had dawned upon France; its troubles were 
to be dealt with by a wise and generous man; Catholics 
especially rejoiced, for although Poincaré was not a 
Christian, he had never shown the rancorous, persecut- 
ing spirit of other politicians, and was even judged to be 
averse to the measures that had put the ban on so many 
of his fellow countrymen because of their religious be- 
lief. ; 

Apart from the problem of the secret treaty between 
France and Germany, which he had straightway to solve 
when he took office, and about which he hastened to 
utter the usual perfervid rhetorical phrases which 
Frenchmen are so fond of, his chief work consisted in 
advancing the troublesome Bill for Proportional Repre- 
sentation, of which he was the avowed and ardent cham- 
pion. 

His Government program of the 16th of January 
seemed to reflect an unusually superior and well-balanced 
mind, endowed with qualities which fitted him in an 
eminent degree for his difficult position. “A Govern- 
ment worthy of the name,” he said, “should draw to it 
what is best in the national aspirations, and should co- 
ordinate and direct all the various energies of the coun- 
try. In a word, there should be in the Cabinet in tinison 
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with Parliament a power of methodical organization 
and reasonable cooperation. In the last elections,” he 
went on to say, “the country manifested by the large 
majorities that were polled its desire to introduce far- 
reaching readjustments in the methods of the electoral 
system, and on that account the Government now pro- 
poses to put itself in communication with the Commis- 
sion on Universal Suffrage, so as to bring to a vote 
without delay and in pursuance of the work already 
accomplished by the Commission and the Republican 
majority, a reform which will give to the various polit- 
ical parties a more exact representation, and to the 
electors whatever liberty is needed to subordinate local 
to national interests. The betterment of political moral- 
ity which we have a right to expect from the reform will 
depend, gentlemen, on the firm and abiding purpose 
which we must maintain in assuring the constant pre- 
dominance of general over particular interests. In do- 
ing so we shall be sure to discover the way to correct 
the vices of the electoral system of which we are, we 
the Government, and you the Representatives, the first 
victims.” 

These are fine words, but the country was stupefied 
to find that when the Commission had voted against an 
amendment which had been drawn up with an evident 
desire of doing away with the difficulties between Pro- 
portionalists and Anti-proportionalists, M. Poincaré 
flung to the wind all his fine phrases about “authority,” 
“guidance,” “methodical organization,” “rational ac- 
tion” and “national aspirations,’ and the rest, and 
ranged himself frankly and unmistakably against the 
whole measure of Proportional Representation. He 
thought it unwise, he said, to urge it, and ventured to 
surmise that “the Representatives would find it impos- 
sible to insist on a measure which had 240 Republicans 
against it. It was as good as dead already.” In other 
words, he completely collapses before the fear of a 
possible opposing vote of 240. Nor does he do so be- 
cause these 240 are National Representatives, but be- 


cause they are Republican politicians. Thus all the elo- | 


quence that he had expended upon the subject of na- 
tional aspirations was mockery, and he revealed the sad 
fact to the world that, in spite of all that was said of 
him, and that he said of himself, he did not purpose 
to be the Prime Minister of the nation, but the voice of 
his own particular party. Indeed, he went on to say 
that Government must be controlled not merely by mo- 
tives of justice, but by policy, which, of course, means 
that if it is good policy or politics to pass certain meas- 
ures, all considerations of justice may be disregarded. 
The party must, at any cost, remain in power. It is 
the program of one of-his predecessors, M. Briand. 
But another flash was given at that moment both of the 
personal character and the public policy of Poncairé, 
for which Catholics were altogether unprepared, and 
which has not only shocked but alarmed them. When 
M. Charles Benoist, who is a Catholic and a Republican, 
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asked him:. “Am.I not a Republican?” ‘You are,” 
replied Poincaré, “but you are separated from us by 
the entire religious question.” Such a. reply at such a 
time means, if it means anything, that whether a Cath- _ 
olic is a Monarchist, or an Imperialist, or even an ardent 
Republican, he, like the negro in the United States in 
ante-bellum times, has no rights which other French- 
men are bound to respect. The persecuting policy of 
Briand and Combes is to be continued. 
Besides this‘anti-Catholic or anti-Christian bias which 
a supposedly large-minded man confesses to, another 


‘sentiment expressed by him on that occasion places him 


distinctly before the world not as a statesman, but as 
one who by preference stands in the very low order of 
self-seeking politicians. “I cannot and should not for- 
get,” he said, “that at the polls I was always sustained © 
by every Republican on the Left and always opposed 
by the entire Right”—a plain announcement that now, 
being in power, he is going to pay off his personal scores 
with the enemy. 
The result is that Catholics are facing the same con- 
dition of affairs which they had begun to flatter them- 
selves had passed away forever, when Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, Combes and Briand had stepped down from power 
and a new kind of man was summoned to direct the af- 
fairs of state. Poincaré promises to be as bad as the 
rest. On the other hand, people are beginning to ask 
how a Ministry which begins its career by being faith- 
less to its public program is going to last. Jaureés is 
already raging fiercely against it, and declaring that not 
only this particular Ministry but the whole parliamen- 
tary system must be swept away. United with him 
must be, in the natural course of events, the Propor- 
tionalists, who are loudly resenting what they regard 
as the treachery of their leader. The Right, which has 
always fought against him when he was a candidate, 
will, of course, not support him now that they are as- 
sured that their opposition is remembered. As for the 
Catholics, they have been officially warned that they 
are not to expect any justice from the present Govern- 
ment, and therefore are dispensed from showing any 
affection for Poncairé. So that the possibility presents 
itself of the early passing of the brilliant Poincaré into 
the long line of political ghosts which have appeared 
for a brief moment in the Prime Minister’s chair, only 
to vanish into the darkness which is very close to it. 
De 


Portuguese Prisons 


“The prison I am in is a kind of casemate. No air 
enters but through slits three fingers in width. The floor 
is below sea-level and our cells are full of insects, of 
which the decomposed bodies, mixed with the sea water 
that filters through the walls, produce an intolerable 
stench. Everything rots here very quickly, and all the 
clothes we had have perished. Our food is disgusting 
and very scanty, and we have nothing to drink but cor- 
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rupted water full of insects. Our allowance is a pound 
of bread a day, and when one of us is sick they give 
him a mouthful of fowl without asking whether he can 
digest it or not. Our beds are straw, which soon rots; 
the coverlet, a sort of hair cloth. The jailer is hard and 


brutal, never opening his mouth but to insult us. What | 


is worst of all is the privation of the sacraments except 
at the hour of death.” 

Th#s was written one hundred and eleven years ago, 
in the castle of St. Julian, at the mouth of the Tagus, by 
a Jesuit, one of the victims of the Marquis de Pombal. 


In the dungeons of that prison alone—there were five ' 


others—as many as one hundred and twenty-five of the 
Society were confined at one time, men who had been 
preaching the Gospel in the Portuguese dominions be- 
yond the sea while Pombal had been plotting against the 
Christian religion. There they remained for twenty 
years, when some sixty who had gone in young and 
strong were sent out decrepit old men. Pombal, despite 
the praises bestowed on him by partial historians, was 
the political ancestor of the men in power at Lisbon to- 
day, who in their war against Christianity are carrying 
out the tradition he left them. 

They are of the same mind as he. For a Catholic the 
worst prison treatment is too good. When we consider 
the amelioration of prison treatment in the last hundred 
years, we are astonished to find a new republic, which 
is appealing for sympathy to the great powers, and espe- 
cially to the United States, not fearing to treat prisoners 
according to methods in vogue in the eighteenth century. 
Were the victims revolutionists, the press would be full 
of fierce denunciation: they are Catholics who do not 
find it in their conscience to renounce their king; so 
little notice is taken of their sufferings. 

In one respect the modern Portuguese have out-pom- 
baled Pombal. Public opinion would not have let him 
cut his prisoners off from religious succors entirely, 
though he would have done so had he dared. His heirs 
will not allow a prisoner the liberty of mentioning the 
mame of Ged. “That word is not to be heard in this 
prison.” 

What about progress, enlightenment, humanity, lib- 
erty, of which the Masonic Revolutionists boast so 


loudly ? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Holy See and German Politicians 


Rome, March 9, 1912. 

The Neue Preussische Zeitung, and the Kreug-Zeitung, 
having come out in an attack against the Roman Curia 
for distrust of the German Catholics and interference 
with their political interests, the Osservatore Romano has 
answered with an indignant denial. It affirms that at 
Rome there is the highest confidence in the fidelity of 
the Catholics of Germany, and in particular of the faith- 
ful of the archdiocese of Cologne and eminently cis 
venerable head, Cardinal Fischer ; that the Holy See 


has not condemned the Associations of Working Men 
composed of Catholic and non-Catholic members, but has 
left the matter to the discretion of the bishops, who are 
to take cognizance of special circumstances of their re- 
spective dioceses, and look to the protection of Catholic 
working men from the doctrines and tendencies contrary 
to the teaching of the Church, particularly in social and 
politico-religious matters. It adds that in Germany, as im 
other countries, there are some agitators against con- 
fidence in the Church and union among the faithful who. 
attempt to give weight to their efforts by the fact that they 
are Catholics: for such ‘Rome can ‘have only a judgment 
of condemnation. 

After the consecration last Sunday of the new nuncio 
to Vienna, Mgr. Scapineili di Leguigno, the Holy Father 
made him a personal present of his pectoral cross. 

Rome has lost a familiar and distinguished figure in 
the death of Mgr, Stonor. Born at Stonor Park, County 
of Oxford, in England, in 1831, he served as chaplain 
in the pontifical army, was in 1874 made a canon of St. 
John Lateran and, in 1888, Titular Archbishop of Tre- 
bizond. He spent nearly all of his life in Rome, giving 
largely of his labor and means, which were considerable, 
to works of charity. 

The Archbishop of Verona in his pastoral at the begin- 
ning of Lent, raises his voice against the exclusion of re- 
ligious teaching from the public schools, calling on the au- 
thorities to fulfil their duty and prevent it, and rousing the 
parents from their lethargy to protest. against the viola- 
tion of their rights in the matter. Immediately after the 
opening of Parliament Professor Nicolo Rezzara of Ber- 
gamo, a member of the Government School Committee 
there, presented to Parliament a strong petition on the 
question of calling for a complete rectification of the 
matter in the favor of the natural and legal rights of the 
parents to have their children given due religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools. The petition has met with the 
approval of a large number of the members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, who intend to find a full Parliamentary 
solution of the difficulty. 

The Socialist split over the war is widening daily, and 
a number of the leaders (among whom the influential 
Bissolati) have resigned from the party. The farce in 
the Municipal Council, of the Republicans resigning and 
the rest of the bloc under the whip of Nathan declining 
to accept the same goes merrily on. Ben Jonson’s 
“rugged Roman alderman, old Master Gross, who was 
never seen to laugh but at an ass,” would be in a 
quandary to-day. Would rare Ben forbid him the ses- 
sions of the Council or give him over to incessant 
laughter? 

The tramway employees and the city scavengers are 
agitating for better wages and hours, but meanwhile the 
newsboys have gone out on a furious strike against the 
Messagero (Socialist), the Tribuna (anti-clerical) and 
the Giornale d'Italia (Modernist), for raising the whole- 
sale price of the paper from three-fifths to seven-tenths 
of a cent (the paper retails for a cent). These lads, (by 
a paradox many fathers and mothers of families among 
them) are called barkers (strillont, screamers), and their 
voices go shrilling through the streets at all hours, 
reaching out of the dark to one’s tired pillow like the 
voices of dreadful night, and your readers may imagine 
how picturesquely vocal they have made their demonstra- 
tion. As the working classes are supporting them by 
refusing to purchase the offending papers from strike- 
breakers, the newsboys look to win. 


C. M. 
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Abbey’s “‘Holy Grail’’ 


The fact that a leading metropolitan journal has made 
the attraction of its Easter number an excellent repro- 
duction of Abbey’s “Holy Grail” should be of interest 
to Catholics. For the diffusion of faithful copies of 
those fifteen beautiful paintings that brighten the walls 
of the Boston Public Library cannot but excite in the 
readers of the Times a praiseworthy curiosity regarding 
the object of the “Quest.’’ The “Holy Grail,” they will 
learn, is the sacred cup which Our Saviour consecrated 
at the Last Supper, and in which, according to the le- 
gend, Joseph of Arimathea received the Precious Blood 
of Christ when His body was taken from the Cross. 
As this life-giving Chalice was placed in angels’ keep- 
ing and none but the clean of heart might behold it, 


the legend naturally identified it with the Holy Euchar-’ 


ist, which only those who are free from grave sin can 
worthily receive. 

When the late Mr. Abbey was commissioned to deco- 
rate the delivery room of Boston’s fine library, he chose 
as his subject the “Quest of the Holy Grail,” because, 
as he said, “I wanted a popular theme, one that was 
close to the hearts of the common people and that dealt 
with the striving of man after the ideal.” It was an 
admirable selection. At first, however, Bostonians had 
doubts about Mr. Abbey’s fitness for his task, and mis- 
givings, too, about his choice and treatment of his theme, 
but now the wisdom shown by the city fathers in select- 
ing that artist and giving him a free hand is highly com- 
mended. Certainly the “Holy Grail” paintings lend to 
Boston’s library a mystical beauty that is quite wanting 
in other edificés of the kind. The Congressional Li- 
brary at Washington, for example, as there is little in 
its scheme of decoration that will lift the beholder’s 
soul above the world of sense, seems, for all its mag- 
nificence, more like a garish pagan temple than the 


treasure-house of a Christian nation’s literature ane 
learning. 

It is also worthy of note that Mr. Abbey in his series 
of pictures followed the Celtic form of the “Holy Grail” 
legend. Perhaps he painted better than he knew. For 
Boston, once the stronghold of Anglo-Saxon ‘Calvinists, 
is now a metropolis of Celtic Catholicism, for whose 
children the pictured story of the “Quest” will doubt- 
less have a far deeper meaning than for those not of 
the race and religion of the twelfth-century bards who 
gave the legend the form which inspired Mr. Abbey’s 
paintings. 


The Jewish Immigrants 


According to the Government statistics quoted by 
Rev. Louis Meyer, D.D., in “The Missionary Review 
of the World,” there came to the United States between 
the years 1900 and 1910, 976,263 Jewish immigrants; 
that is to say, almost 8 per cent. of the Jews of the 
whole world. The majority of them settled in New 


York, and every effort to deflect the current elsewhere’ 


has resulted in failure. As in all great centres, they 
flock to the same neighborhoods, and by adhering to their 
ancient and peculiar customs, and employing the jargon 
of Yiddish as their means of communication, they create 
Ghettos as closed to outsiders as were the walled-in 
ones of ancient times. 

To the older generation of New Yorkers, who were 
familiar with the Jews from Germany, the newcomers 
seem like a distinct people. They are deplorably illit= 


erate, wretchedly poor, and their habits are the reverse _ 


of attractive. Conscious, however, of their shortcom- 
ings, they set about with feverish haste to improve their 
condition, availing themselves of all the opportunities at 
hand, especially those of education. Not particularly in- 
tellectual, they are fiercely persistent, and soon amass 
wealth along with the influence that money gives. They 
are not among the financial magnates as yet, for among 
the fifty richest men in the country, it is said, though 
we cannot vouch for the assertion, there is not a single 
Jew, but in one restricted district of New York, only a 
mile and a half in extent, five hundred Russian Jews are 
reported to dwell who are worth from $100, 000 to 
$1,000,000 each. 

Coincident with this rapid accumulation of wealth, 
or perhaps because of it, an alarming apostasy from the 
faith is reported. The first immigrants were conspicu- 
ous for the strict adherence to the requirements of the 
Talmud, but soon were rarely seen in the synagogue, 
while many of their descendants turned their backs com- 
pletely on the religion of their fathers, and rejecting 
the doctrines, they of course trampled on the law. Pa- 
pers like the American Israelite and the Chicago Israel- 
tte admit and deplore the moral decadence of the 
younger race along with their lapse into materialism, 
rationalism, sdcialism, atheism and anarchism. But hu- 
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man nature is alike in Jew and Gentile, and the same 
causes produce the same results in other members of the 
human families. It is a lesson that should be remem- 
bered. ‘he old, tattered Hebrew who stumbled into 
old Castle Garden was a better man than many of 
his educated and well-to-do descendants, and the same 
may be said of other suddenly enriched immigrants and 
their offspring. 


The Remedy 


“Ts religious faith declining in the United States? If 
so, what are the causes? What will be the effect upon 
the Republic? What is the remedy?” These were the 
questions discussed recently by clergymen of various 
denominations at a luncheon of the New York Repub- 
lican Club. Bishop Greer, of the Episcopal Church, 
averred with characteristic optimism that he has no mis- 
givings about the religious faith of the future, and even 
sees in the present social unrest “instructive, prophetic 
dreaming of better times to come.” 
tant or Jewish clergymen who spoke also seemed to be 
pretty much of the bishop’s opinion. 

It was left, however, for Father Fitzgerald, the Do- 
minican, to clear the question of vagueness by admitting 
that merely “natural religious faith” perhaps was not 
declining among the American people, but if by “reli- 
gious faith” is meant a “supernatural one that requires 
the assent of the intellect to the great mysteries of 
Christianity,” that sort of faith, he said, save among 
Catholics, was without question rapidly evaporating. In 
proof of his assertion, he called attention to the fact 
“that the line between the Churches is fast disappearing. 
You constantly hear it said that one Church is as good 
as another, and most Churches do not insist on the pro- 
fession of belief in certain dogmas and the proclaiming 
of certain errors.” One cause of this state of things 
Father Fitzgerald rightly considered “the neglect of 
religious instruction of children. Vast numbers have 
had none at all, and the Catholic Church is trying to 
make good that deficiency. There is a lack of morality 
in it all,” a lack that is sometimes most conspicuous in 
men of education. The country, he pointed out, is being 
de-Christianized by rationalistic teaching in our schools 


and colleges. 
In a like strain wrote Cardinal Gibbons, who was un- 


able to be present. 


“I fear,” his letter ran, “that we are all forced to 


admit that, in a certain sense, there is a decline of 
religious faith in this country, for we see evidences 
of it on all sides. There is nothing so sacred as 
not to be denied by some one. In regard to matters 
of religion, we see in an ever-increasing number a 
great deal of indifferentism. I feel that it is largely 
due to the want of respect for the Sacred Scriptures, 
to worldliness, to rationalism, or the rejection of the 
principle of authority, to the inordinate love of 
wealth, pleasure, and honors, and lastly to our sys- 


The other Protes-, 


tem of education, according to which the education 
of the school must be independent of religion.” 


The evils pointed out by his Eminence and by Father 
Fitzgerald, it is plain, are not those that “interconfes- 
sional” luncheons at the Republican Club, or even the 
well-advertised ‘““Men and Religion Forward Movement’’ 
can remedy. Only when the non-Catholics of the United 
States have received again from the hands of St. Peter 
the religion of which their fathers were so cruelly 
robbed will there cease to be a steady “decline of faith” 
among our countrymen. For Protestantism contains in 
its basic principle of private judgment the germs of 
dissolution and decay. It is only against the Church 
built on Peter that the gates of hell, according to a 
Divine promise, shall not prevail. 


What of Portugal? 


The cable tells us that the Government of Portugal is 
contemplating the sale of some of its so-called colonies 
in Africa; for, so little has been done in the way of 
developing their natural resources that they are col~ 
onies merely by courtesy, and are in reality mere military 
stations. From the same source we learn that Great 
Britain and Germany are arranging for an amicable di- 
vision of the territory that the Arriaga administration 
is willing to sell. On the other hand, a member of the 
Portuguese Cabinet says that at no time has there been 
thought of disposing of any part of Portugal’s foreign 
holdings; whence we might fairly conclude that Great 
Britain and Germany are chatting about something else. 
Spain, too, it is said, is growing weary of the continu- 
ous disturbances on her border, for her noisy and quar- 
relsome neighbor gives her all kinds of annoyance. 

The practical conclusion seems to be that Portugal is 
still seething. After the experience of a year and a half 
of miscalled republican government, the country is in 
more of a ferment than it was a year ago. The ex- 
planation is simple. The movement of October, 1910, 
was not the movement of a distressed people, who, 
whatever their grievances may have been, accepted as 
their deliverers a handful of miscreants who, in the name 
of liberty, introduced an absolutism more brutal and 
more bloody than the country had known outside of 
brief periods of domestic violence, when infuriated men 
raged uncontrolled. 

The world knows what can be accomplished by power 
wielded in the sacred name of government. Dark deeds 
take on the appearance of something harshly necessary, 
if not wholly decent and becoming. Take the auto da fé 
in which that feeble old missioner, Father Malagrida, 
was the victim. Religious and political reasons were 
hypocritically adduced to bring shame upon him, until 
death placed him beyond the reach of their infernal 
hatred. 

There is no sacrifice without a victim, and there can 
be no victim where there is no innocence: he who is pun- 
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ished for his crimes suffers for the order he has violated, 
and is not a victim. The Portuguese dungeons, crowded 
to overflowing with people against many of whom no 
more than a vague charge of “unfriendliness to the pre- 
vailing institutions” has been made, and the hulls of 
vessels in the Tagus which have been transformed into 
floating prisons for the same class of offenders, may 
serve a temporary purpose; but no such system of. mis- 
called government can lay deep in the hearts of the 
people the foundations of a patriotic love for the sup- 
posed blessings which, as boastfully announced, the suc- 
cess of Machado dos Santos was to bring to his country. 

Great Britain has not always and invariably lent a 
sympathetic ear to the cry of suffering arising beyond 
her borders, else our own history might not have been 
written. But it must be borne in mind that, in many 
respects, Portugal is a dependency or appanage of the 
British crown. Much of the Portuguese debt is held. by 
British subjects; many Portuguese enterprises have been 
financed by them; much of the Portuguese trade is in 
their hands. Is Great Britain to stand idly by while a 
few ruffians make public peace impossible, because they 
insist upon toying with the stiletto and tossing the bomb 
and practising with the carbine upon defenceless citizens 
in gloriously free Portugal? We may affirm, with the 
highest probability for the correctness of our assertion, 
that when the persons or even the property of British 
subjects have been disturbed in foreign lands, the British 
Government commonly interests itself with an activity 
worthy of all praise. 


———- @ o _____ 


- In editorial comments on the Allen outrage in Vir- 
‘ginia some of the papers express surprise that ‘‘de- 
scendants of the original English and Scotch immi- 
grants” should be so savage and inhuman. All that is 
needed, however, it seems, to make this murderous race 
as gentle as lambs is the establishment among them of a 
Sage or Carnegie Foundation for the advancement of 
learning. Such suggestions only indicate how common 
and persistent is the delusion that the spread of educa- 
tion necessarily promotes Christian virtue and respect 
for the laws. What these “descendants of the original 
English and Scotch immigrants” really need, however, 
to make them peaceable citizens is not more learning 
merely, but more religion of a vital and practical char- 
acter: a religion that will teach them the sacredness of 
human life, the heinousness of murder, and the fear of 
God. Perhaps their seventeenth century Protestantism 
is wearing out. 


 —— 


‘In Russia, Abbé Znosko, the parish priest of Kopyl, has 
just been condemned to three months of prison for his 
Catholic propaganda. On the other hand foreign sects 
have full swing. The Baptists, for instance, claim 1,300 

«converts from the Orthodox Church. 


LITERATURE 


“Si Qua Fata Aspera.” 


A little book of verse has just appeared. Its fifty-two short 
poems have their beauties, but their greatest interest lies in 
the glimpse they give into a soul which passed too soon 
from earth, Digby Mackworth Dolben was cut off in his 
twentieth year. To Mr. Robert Bridges, his kinsman, we owe 
a selection of his verse and a sketch of his brief life. The 
former was made with a careful hand: the latter was 
prompted by frank admiration. 

But admiration does not imply necessarily sympathy. An 
admirer may stand apart viewing, distinguishing, cataloguing 
the qualities of a noble soul. The sympathizer enters into 
the secret chambers of the heart; and this Mr. Bridges does 
not do. He sees that Dolben’s life was tragic; yet he misses 
the deepest poignancy. We are not moved so much by his 
untimely death or by his great powers cheated of fruition, as 
by the sight of his face set wistfully towards the Gleam shin- 
ing out from God’s City the visible citizenship. of which he 
was never to attain. : 

Digby Mackworth Dolben was born in 1848, and entered 
Eton when he had nearly completed his fourteenth year. 
Defective sight excluded him from ordinary school games; 
but he did not find this a privation. Two faculties of maturer 
years were his, the poetic, and the religious reaching out be- 
yond simple practice to dogma. The High Church revival 
was in its golden age. The storms of its birth were calmed in 
a great measure. The nationa! establishment perceived the 
folly of driving out its best men; while with these, on the 
other hand, the movement had not yet lost its providential 
tendency towards the fullness of faith and the Catholic 
Church, Dolben and a circle of friends were fervent in it, 
looking for a regenerated Church of England. One after 
another members of the little band stopped short, then 
turned aside. He pushed onward in what they who had sur- 
rendered to the prudence of the flesh—of these Mr. Bridges | 
was one—called extravagant folly. He read Catholic books, 
and left them about that others might do the same. He 
crossed himself at table. He visited Clewer and other centres 
of the revival. He penetrated into the neighboring Jesuit 
College, and-even got from its rector a letter, which, Mr. 
Bridges complains, was too guarded in its terms to be worth 
inserting in the memoir. Dolben was only fifteen; but he was 
a menace to Eton’s Protestantism. It was ordered that he 
must leave at the end of the term. 

He did not leave. His father assured the authorities that 
all silly fancies had been overcome, Mr. Dolben clearly was 
masterful; and it seems that his son was not required to con- 
firm this, the beginning of the parental pressure which was to 
frustrate a young life. To Bridges Dolben mentioned only 
a resolution to be discreet joined with a great. fear for his 
frailty, which the event proved to be well grounded. At the 
instance of a cousin, a High Church clergyman, he joined the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, took up fasting com- 
munion and tried to propagate it in the school. In 1864 he 
met the famous “Father Ignatius, O.S.B.,” who received him 
into his third order. Shortly afterwards, having leave to 
attend the Eton and Harrow cricket match, he went instead 
to Father Ignatius and Dr. Pusey, who promoted him to the 
second order. All this, in Mr. Bridges’ present opinion, was 
great folly. He must have been more reticent at the time, 
since Dolben confided in him not a little. 

Here the Eton life closes. But this time the family honor 
was saved, as his father could assign several reasons for the 
fact. His health had never been good at the college, so seri- 
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‘ous study was impossible. The time for entering Oxford 


was approaching, and it seemed right that a youth of such 
promise should matriculate from Balliol, then high in its 
standards. Hence a tutor was necessary. He disappointed 
his father’s ambition, for his heart was not in his work. He 
burned with a great love of Our Lord, and dreamed of a 
Church of England inflamed with the same ardor. His brevi- 
ary was dearer to him than the classics, and to the academic 
gown he preferred his Benedictine dress, in which he used 
to ream the country—it is said he walked Birmingham’s 
streets in it with his feet absolutely bare, Moreover, the true 
Church was drawing him strongly, and he was in communi- 
cation with Newman and the Oratory. He was held back 
only by the promise his father had extorted, to take no step 
before finishing his Oxford course. We are far from holding 
him blameless in the matter of neglected duty; but the chief 
responsibility in this matter must be laid on him who 
thwarted his son’s holiest aspirations. Had Dolben been 
allowed free access to Catholic direction he would not have 
been left to follow his own will and neglect his father’s legiti- 
‘mate wishes. 

Having failed at Balliol he was put on the books of Christ 
Church. He had just renewed his reading when he was 
drowned while bathing, June 28, 1867. His promise not to 
enter the Church was weighing on his conscience, and among 
his papers was an unfinished letter to his father, asking to be 
relieved from it in case of impending death. 

Dolben’s verse is that of a gifted youth. One finds in it 
many suggestions of his reading. Lines frankly Tennysonian, 
such as, 

“Innumerable clapping of white hands,” 

occur continually; and “In a Garden” is a patent imitation of 
the “Dream of Fair Women.” “From the Cloister” betrays 
the student of Browning, and in the “Picture of an Angel by 
Fra Angelico,” the young author puts himself evidently in 
Ruskin’s debt. Other poems, as, for example, “Homo Factus 
Est,” ‘“‘The Annunciation,” and “Pro Castitate” show him 
familiar with Faber and Caswall. But in “A Letter” and in 
“Dum Agonizatur Anima” he strikes his own note full of 
promise not to be fulfilled, a note not so very far from the 
mystic tones of Francis Thompson. 

His verse falls into three classes. In one he treats classic 
subjects taken from his reading. The hint is there of a draw- 
ing of his soul by the sensuous pagan beauty that might have 
made him another Swinburne. But it is only a hint and one 
cannot judge absolutely how near the danger was. That 
there was a real danger may be gathered from the second 
class, devoted to the célebrating of a romantic friendship for 
one of his school companions. Most of the poems of this 
class he destroyed, which may indicate that, though all who 
knew him agree in testifying to his purity of heart, he recog- 
nized the danger of such an idolizing of a creature. “Amorem 
Sensus,” “Sis licet felix, etc.,” and “A Poem Without a Name” 
seem to give his maturer judgment on this delicate matter, 
the poem beginning “We hurry on,” his estimate of its empti- 
ness of. good, and the noble “Osculo oris sui” again not un- 
worthy of Francis Thompson, his final penitence for a com 
cession to human weakness which might have separated him 
from God. From this poem let us take one specimen of Dol- 


ben’s work: 


“Our cups are emptiness—how long? how long 
Before that Thou wilt pour us of Thy wine, 
Thy sweet new wine, that we may thirst no more? 
Our lamps are darkness—after day of Thine, 
Surely is light to spare behind that door, 
Where God is Sun and Saints a starry throng? 
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“My Christ, remember that betrothal day; 
Blessed is he that cometh was the song: 
Glad as the Hebrew boys who cried Hosanna, 
Our hearts thick strewn as palms they passed along, 
To reap in might the fields of heavenly manna— 
These were the bridesmen in their white array. 


“Soon. hearts and eyes were lifted up to Thee: 
Deaf in dim glories of the sanctuary, 
Between the thunderous Alleluia-praise, 
Through incense-hazes that encompassed Thee, 
I saw the priestly hands Thyself upraise— 
Heaven sank to earth—earth leapt to heaven for me.” 


Lastly there are the poems in which he pours out his heart's 
love for Our Blessed Lord, and his yearnings after a life 
hidden and consummated in Him. Of one of these Mr. 
Bridges says.characteristically: “This is one of the poems 
which I would have willingly omitted: and I could not print 
it without protest.” We are far from being of Mr. Bridges’ 
mind. Henry Woops, s.J. 


Sermons and Addresses of His Eminence Wrirtam Car- 
DINAL O’CoNNELL, Archbishop of Boston. Cambridge: Riverside 


Press. 


One can scarcely open any of these three volumes, which the 
publisher has very properly bound in scarlet, without being—we 
shall not say surprised, for the cardinal’s ability is well known— 
but impressed and delighted with the very remarkable language 
in which the illustrious incumbent of the See of Boston clothes 
his thoughts. The style is quick, nervous, incisive, impetuous, 
almost torrential at times, with each brief sentence evoked or 
rather provoked by the one that precedes it and prepares for it— 
the transition being more in the thought than in the verbal ex- 
pression—and all hurrying to the end that the speaker has in 
view. 

There is no dallying with metaphor or trope or figure, and 
when they are employed at all it is only to enforce or illuminate 
or intensify the thought. Nevertheless in spite of that, or per- 
haps because of it, the style is at times exceptionally picturesque. 
This is notably the case in the discourse at the dedication of the 
new Church of St, Patrick, at Lowell. No doubt the fact that he 
had been baptized in the old church lent more than usual color 
and fire to the thoughts that struggled for utterance on that oc- 
casion, He is calling back to the memory of his hearers the 
hardships and heroism of the Lowell mill workers of early days. 
He was speaking of his own, and to his own, and as he tells 
rapidly the story of the men and women and children, the de- 
spised immigrants of New England, “who, long before the morn- 
ing sun had been summoned from their short sleep by the clangor 
of the factory bell, and who all day long amid the whir and noise 
of the spindles‘and the din of the busy loom had watched the fab- 
ric grow inch by inch as the shuttle with heavy blows was driven 
from side to side, seeing in it their own lives, driven hither and 
thither by fate but weaving under God’s design a strong fabric 
which should clothe like a mantle of glory their own offspring,” 
he gives us, with these and other touches of his skilful brush, a 
picture which must remain long in the mind after we have closed’ 
the book, just as “the music of the one bell they had listened for 
through all the six dreary days of labor, the bell summoning 
them to their Father’s house,” will keep ringing in the ears even 
of those who cannot seize the full import and significance of this 
singularly beautiful passage. 

What is particularly attractive in all this is that it is not merely 
a matter of music and color such as other clever word-artists 
might employ to delight the imagination, The spontaneous ex- 
uberance and beauty of language is merely a vehicle for convey- 
ing to the mind and heart strong and solid dogmatic instruction 
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and exhortations. The ability to use his brilliant phrase for 
that purpose belongs to his Eminence in an exalted degree. Thus 
it would be difficult to have a more complete, comprehensive, and 
at the same time prudent but utterly fearless exposition of 
“What the Catholic Church Stands for’ in America, than that 
which he sent to be read at the meeting of the Women’s Alliance, 
which met in Second Church, Boston, in 1909. AMERICA repro- 
duced it in a special pamphlet in The Catholic Mind, and the 
demand for it was universal. 

The discourse at the obsequies of his distinguished Boies c0e 
was also remarkable for its eloquence and the masterly view of 
the situation in which the Church in New England then found 
itself, In brief, all of the sermons and speeches and conferences 
in these three volumes give evidence of a very unusual power of 
expression, coupled with a wide learning and a correctness and 
completeness of dogmatic statement that must ensure for them a 
very extensive study, consideration, and approval. nae ois 


Intimacies of Court and Society. An Unconventional Nar- 
rative of Unofficial Days by the Winow or an AMERICAN Dip- 
LomMAT. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The diaries and reminiscences of ambassadors are nearly 
always interesting. For even the most violent democrats are 
fond of reading about the sayings and doings of the lords of 
the earth, whether crowned or not, who were the history- 
makers of their day and generation. This volume is particu- 
larly entertaining for it is written by a bright and observant 
American lady who, during some twenty years of wanderings, 
passed “fa few official and many unofficial days” in five capitals 
of Europe, in Ottawa and in Washington. 

Both Republican Paris and the Faubourg St. Germain; 
Rome, papal and royal; Berlin, St. Petersburg, and the Court 
of St. James provide the setting for many an entertaining 
anecdote or adventure, while the author’s descriptive powers 
never fail her, especially when a coronation or an imperial 
ball is the theme, though she has a manifest weakness for 
nodding plumes, glittering helmets and clanking sabres. 

The author’s husband, we read, was once summoned by the 
Kaiser for a conference, and arrived at the palace just in 
time to see the little crown prince sliding down a balustrade, 
but the visitor was then detained for fifteen minutes ‘‘while 
a very audible chastisement took place behind the closed 
‘doors.” The Kaiser then appeared, his face flushed and his 
eyes flashing, and «talked for an hour on the necessity of 
parental discipline. 

The diplomat’s widow was fond of Rome, and was always 
glad to leave her “card on cardinals and archbishops” she 
happened to know, and was eager to accept invitations where 
they were to be found. She saw Leo XIII on his ninetieth 
birthday, the cardinals walking before his “sacred chair, 
which was carried high above the crowd, immense peacock fans 
_ borne upon either side, and the Pontiff himself in robes of 
dazzling white, the head shaking beneath its triple golden 
crown, the mouth loosely open, and the long slender hand 
trembling with extreme old age as it was extended in blessing. 
The demonstrations of the people moved him profoundly, he 
rose to his feet, his thin form shaking, and stood with arms 
outstretched as if to clasp them all to his wasted bosom. 
The eager crowd vainly sought to kneel, but could not, so 
great was the stress, He fell back exhausted upon his chair, 
and slowly disappeared from view.” 

The book is profusely illustrated and is fairly free, on the 
whole, from narratives of court scandals. W. D. 


The Tempest of the Heart. Mary AcatHa Gray. New 


York: Benziger Bros. $1.25. 
We have had so many books whose plots centre around 
“liberated” monks and “escaped” nuns, that the present story, 


which throws a atom ic light’ on one who has abandoned. 
high ideals, is welcomed with pleasure. The desire to display. 
on the public stage the remarkable voice of which he is pos- 
sessed, leads Brother Anselm to forsake his calling, He 
passes through various vicissitudes of success and failure for. 
some months, till his devoted sister seeks him out and urges: 
him to return:to the life that he has abandoned.. She finds fertile 
soil in a soul made wretched by remorse, and finally per- 
suades him to seek readmission, This he does. But the pru-- 
dent abbot subjects him to a year of difficult trial before 
granting his request. The story closes with Brother Anselm 
once more a monk, a wiser and better man by his experience. 
The book is quite entertaining and the characters natural. 
One criticism might be offered of the external form of the 
book and to some extent of the matter. Its bulkiness is. 
due to the introduction of an almost independent story. True, 


‘the characters of each plot meet towards the close, but the 


action of the secondary plot does not seem to bear strictly on 
the main one. Jab: 


My Adventures Among South Sea Cannibals. By Dovetas 
Ranniz. With 389 Illustrations and a Map. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. Price, $3.50 net. 

Truly refreshing is it when the heavy vans go crunching. 
through the complaining snow and the carters are tchicking 
peevishly to their tired and trembling horses to turn from the 
sight. of glairy pavements to pictures of royal palms and wav- 
ing plantains in whose welcome shade repose the airily clad 
natives of the tropics. Not every one of those natives could 
successfully pose as a modern Narcissus, if we may judge 
from the amiable ogre whose portrait serves as a frontispiece, 
but many of them make a brave showing in their finery. The 
author made several trips to the islands in search of contract 
labor for Queensland, Australia, and thus could study the 
gentle cannibals at short range and with a measure of safety. 
There is an air of stramgeness and novelty about the whole 
region and its inhabitants, whose anthropophagous practices 
are as much a reality to-day as they were when Captain Cook 
sailed the great South Sea. Their food and raiment, their 
superstitions, their every-day life, their pastimes, and es- 
pecially their bloodthirstiness and treachery unite to make a 
book that thrills us as we read. Mr. Rannie does not seem 
to have fallem in with any Catholic missionaries on his voy- 
ages, at least he does not mention them, but he has a pitiful 
account of an Episcopalian bishop who paid with his life for 
his attempt to help the natives. The captain of what was 
equivalently a slaver impersonated the bishop and lured the 
unsuspecting natives aboard. Then Off he sailed with his 
living cargo. When the bishop next appeared, he was set 
upon and hacked to pieces, for the islanders took him to be 
another kidnapper. The writer has given us a very ‘readable 
book about a little known people in an out-of-the-way part 
of the world. Ee es 


Catholicism and the Modern Mind. By Matcotm Quin. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co, $2.10 net. 

The author of the book informs us that he has follomed 
Auguste Comte for thirty years and still continues to regard 
him as one with whom no other thinker can compare in the 
profundity and range of mind which he has brought to bear 
on the things which are high and lasting in the fate of hu- 
manity,” a view of Comte with which of course few will 
agree. The preface to the volume is in the form of an open 
“letter to His Holiness Pope Pius X,” the author “presuming 
to submit for consideration certain thoughts on the position 
and tasks of the @atholic Church.” 

It is not likely that “the supreme spiritual authority of 
Christendom” will ever have this proposition ealled to his 
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attention, for Mr. Quin can scarcely be considered a trust- 
worthy counsellor in such a matter. The book teems with 
errors, To select a few, for the reader is embarrassed by 
their number, we are informed that “the modern mind is as 
much a sovereign authority as is the Catholic Church within 
its own distinctive domain”; that “the word ‘cause’ is only a 
verbal abstraction”; that “the first Cause is not some single 
factor but a universal assemblage of factors or forces”; that 
“the First Great Cause and the Infinite Immeasurable Order 
of the Universe, visible and invisible, are equivalent expres- 
sions’ that “the word ‘God’ is after all a word, and a word 
only—not a thing. It is certainly the supreme word of hu- 
man speech”; that “when Christ was born in the world,—in 
other words, when the conception of the Universal Order and 
of man as he enters into it and interprets it found its ultimate 
expression in His Divine and Human Personality, the nature- 
myth, properly speaking, had lost its raison d’ étre”’ > ‘that 
“atheism, considered as the last term of the Western religious 
revolution, is not simply the repudiation of a given cosmic 
hypothesis or belief; it is the repudiation of Christ,” etc., etc. 
Assuredly Mr. Malcolm Quin, however much he admires 
the Catholic Church, is not, though he claims to be, “a mem- 
ber of it in spirit,’ or in communion with it, nor will such 
fantastic dreams ever make for that “religious unity’ which is 
the purpose of the @ook. ot Pea 


Tractatus de Quatuor Evangeliis. By FatHer Romua.pus 
Peeters, O.F.M. Malberg: Nijmegen, Holland. 

To obtain the degree of lector jubilatus in his order, the 
author wrote this thesis; he now publishes it for use in 
schools. It will not be of very much use. Things of little 
importance receive too lengthy treatment; things of great im- 
portance are treated up to the critical point and then left 
untreated. The Fathers so differ in their symbolism of the 
four Evangelists, that such symbolism should be touched 
upon only in lengthy treatises such as Cornely’s. Whether 
the four Gospels should be looked upon as four hinges, or 
four winds, or four rivers, or the four elements, or four 
golden rings, or the four animals of Ezechiel (i, 4-28) and 
of the Apocalypse (iv, 2; v, 14), is of very little importance 
in the schools in the face of Modernism and rationalism. 
What is of importance is to establish as thoroughly as pos- 
sible the historical worth of the four Gospels. These docu- 
ments are the very foundation of modern Catholic apologetics. 
Without these four historical documents our whole apolo- 
getic and dogmatic structure falls. It is a great pity that the 
author of the present treatise falls so far short of modern 
science in his brief and antiquated summary of evidence in 
favor of the historical worth of Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. WALTER DruM. 


Father Reginald Buckler, O.P., has written another ascetical 
work, which Benziger Bros, publish. “Spiritual Perfection 
Through Charity” is a learned and solid book in which St 
Thomas, the Fathers and the great mystics are cogently cited to 
drive home the arguments and exhortations of the author. “The 
Study of Perfection” and “The Life of Charity” is the two-fold 
division of the volume, and it is to be hoped that devout religious 
or pious laymen who read the book to the end will then be able 
to determine without much perplexity whether the degree of 


3 Rare ee é 
charity which thel have reached is “vivificans, movens, 1mperans, 


i fici bsorbens, 
purgans, zelans, regens, implens, dulcessens, pet ficiens, abso 


“ >) 9 
transformans,” or, finally, “Deificans. 


An excellent German translation of Father Sheehan’s novel, 


“The Blindness of Dr. Gray,” has just been published by Ben- 
ziger Bros. It is to be followed by “Lisheen.” The same firm 


has likewise presented us with German translations of “The 
King’s Achievement” and “The Queen’s Tragedy” from the pen 
of Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson, and promises soon to issue “By 
What Authority,” while the translation of three other novels by 
the same author is, we believe, in preparation. We are further- 
more indebted to this firm for a third volume of the sermons of 
Dr. Augustin Egger, Bishop of St. Gall, which needs no intro- 
duction to the Catholic clergy, It is the first part of a cycle of 
sermons for the entire season of Pentecost. Bishop Egger’s 
presentation of his subjects is no less popular than his matter 
is solid and adapted to present needs. His “Predigten fiir den 
Pfingstkreis des Kirchenjahres” (I Theil) will therefore be 
gladly welcomed. 


We have on very reliable authority from Paris that the in- 
famous book “Marie Claire,” which produced such a sensation 
at the time of its publication, was the work of an illiterate girl 
protégée of Octave Mirbeau, whom our correspondent describes 
as “the vilest rich Jew writer of to-day.” He is in the clique of 
anti-clerical agitators and it was he who got it ready for the 
press and pushed it with his money, “Coming presumably from 
a simple working girl it looked like a powerful denunciation of 
convents,” says our correspondent, “but for those of us who know 
the ins and outs of Parisian life it was a matter to shrug one’s 
shoulder over. I am sorry it got into English. To give you an 
idea of the Mirbeau set I can tell you that several years ago 
some of them rented the chateau of General Comte de Berry. 
They deliberately built chicken perches in the chapel and covered 
the statue of the Blessed Virgin with filth, I saw it myself. I 
have scarcely ever been so ragingly angry as I was that day. 


‘Nothing could be done, as legally they had a right to do as they 


pleased until the lease had expired.” 


In answer to the charge that “a Catholic cannot be a genuine 
patriot,’ John Ayscough writes, in the Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record: “The accusation means that every genuine Catholic must 
be something more than a mere ‘patriot’ because the boundaries 
of the largest empire cannot bind his patriotism, or forbid its 
range, ‘as far as God has any land.’ Was there ever a finer pa- 
triot. than St, Gregory the Great, or a more papal Pope? He 
did more not only for the part of it he actually governed, but for 
all Italy than any man of his age: but he was never a mere 
Italian. The nations were his inheritance and the uttermost parts 
of the earth his possessions. Thus his eye could range far be- 
yond the bounds of his own loved and lovely land to the fog- 
girt island lonely in the cold seas of the north, that had been 
Christian Britain once and was heathen England then, and be- 
come its apostle, though his own place must be still by Peter’s 
tomb among the Seven Hills beside the yellow river.” 


Mr, A. Hilliard Atteridge, in a paper he contributes to the 
Ave Maria, on “Charles Dickens and the Church,” cites as a 
“proof that in his working hours there must have been in the 
novelist’s mind an undercurrent of thought suggesting that per- 
haps the Catholic religion was the best for him,” a remarkable 
dream that Dickens had one night in Genoa. He seemed to be 
visited by a spirit that “wore a blue drapery as the Madonna 
might in a picture by Raphael.” It was the shade, he decided, 
of Mary Hogarth, his sister-in-law, who had not long been dead. 
At his entreaty the spirit gave Dickens a token that it had 
really visited him, and he then asked: 

“ ‘What is the true religion?’ As it paused a moment with- 
out replying, I said(good God, in such an agony of haste 
lest it should go away!) : ‘You think, as I do, that the form 
of religion does not so greatly matter, if we try to do good? 
Or” I said, observing that it still hesitated, and was moved 
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with -the greatest compassion for me, ‘perhaps the Roman 
Catholic is the best? Perhaps it makes one think of God 
oftener, and believe in Him more steadily?,—‘For you,’ said 
the spirit, full of such heavenly tenderness for me that I felt 


as if my heart would break,—‘for yow it is the best!’ Then 
I awoke with the tears running down my face.” 
“But he went no farther,’ observes Mr. Atteridge. “And a 


few weeks later he read with enthusiastic sympathy the ‘Life of 
Arnold,’ by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, the future Dean of West- 
minster,—a book that was one of the sensations of 1844; and it 
gave him a conception of Christianity that satisfied him, falling 
in as it did with his own view, that ‘the form of religion did not 
so greatly matter, if we try to do good.” 


Burns & Oates have recently published in two volumes the 
ninth edition of Father Dalgairn’s well-known work on “Holy 
Communion.” The Rev. Allan Ross, of the Oratory, writes a 
preface to explain why he has left untouched the chapter on 
“The Limit of Communion,’ much of which has been made ob- 
solete and misleading by the decree “Sacra Tridentina Synodus.” 
Father Dalgairns, to be sure, believed in frequent Communion, 
but in his day to receive once or twice a week was considered 
frequent Communion. In the light of recent legislation it had 
been far wiser, if the editor had altogether omitted from this 
otherwise excellent reprint those passages which go directly 
counter to the decree of December 20, 1905, for they cannot fail 
to cause in many minds doubts and-scruples and misgivings, ¢s- 
pecially since Father. Ross’ prophylactic preface does not always 
meet conclusively his author’s objections to receiving daily. 
Father Dalgairns’ learned book is so beautifully written that it 
will long remain no doubt our classic work on Holy Communion, 
But it is a pity that this new edition has not been made a stronger 
appeal to those who should go to the altar every day. 

Some light is thrown on the personality of Miss Ethel M. 
Arnold by the following letter; signed “G. A.,” to the New York 
Herald: “It seems a pity that your contemporaries in referring 
to Miss Ethel M. Arnold, who is lecturing on this side of the 
Atlantic, should invariably allude to her as a granddaughter of 
Thomas Arnold, a niece of Matthew Arnold, and sister of Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, and that no mention of whose daughter she is 
should be made at all. ; 

“Miss Arnold is the daughter of Thomas Arnold, son of Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, who was headmaster at Rugby. Her father, 
after a distinguished career at Oxford, first went to New 
Zealand and engaged there in farming. Later, owing to unsatis- 
factory results, he migrated to Australia, where he became a 
Catholic and married his first wife, the mother of Miss Ethel 
Arnold and Mrs. Humphrey Ward, as well as the other children 
that compose the family. ‘- 
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EDUCATION 


The Holy Father has sent the following Pontifical Letter te. 
Brother James Calasanctius Whitty, Superior-General of the 
Irish Religious Institute of-Christian Brothers: 

Beloved Son, 
Health and Apostolic Benediction: 

The diligence with which it has so long devoted itself to the 
fitting education of the young is in truth the most exalted merit 
of the religious Community over which you rule. For our part, 
We extol, beloved son, this charity of yours which in. Christian. 
fashion centres itself in the children, whom -We have ever before 
Our eyes, For We fully understand that it conduces vastly to- 
the well-being of Church and State, that both should be enriched: 
and adorned with an abundance of well-conducted citizens. ; 

In this age especially, when in public schools we see children 
being so educated that, when the instruction imparted is not de- 
signedly saturated with error, no teaching of Christian morals is 
imparted, be assured that you are doing much for the eternal 
salvation of all those whom you are training not only in letters 
but in Christian morals. The precepts of religion properly and 
seasonably inculeated, are as so many good seeds, which, sown 
even in those who are afterwards led astray by untoward pas- 
sions rarely fail sooner or later to bear fruit. 

Therefore, beloved son, We exhort you and the members of 
your Institute to persevere zealously in a work excellently begun. 
Indeed a plentiful harvest presents itself to your gaze, since so 
many stumbling-blocks are almost everywhere thrown in the way 
of children. Let it be your first care, however, that your Train- 
ing Colleges and Preparatory Novitiates be in a flourishing con- 
dition, having a multitude of young men conspicuous for virtue 
and learning, from whom the ranks of the Brothers may in the 
future be recruited. 

But since the cause which you champion is of such immense 
importance that it should appeal to all who are imbued with love 
of religion and fatherland, these same institutions we earnestly 
recommend to all worthy persons and especially to the bishops, 
to parish priests and to heads of families, whom it singularly 
behooves to lead the way in assisting you. 

That these desires may be realized, We implore for you the 
Divine assistance ; and as a testimony of Our benevolence, to you, 
beloved.son, to the religious entrusted to your care, and in fine 
to all the youths who avail themselves of your instruction, We 
most lovingly in the Lord impart the Apostolic Benediction, 

Given at Rome at St. Peter’s, on the 20 February, 1912, in the 
ninth year of Our Pontificate. 

Prius X Pope. 


The educational value of debating societies was again made 
evident at the intercollegiate debate, in this city, on the evening 
of March 19, between Holy Cross and St. Francis Xavier’s. The 
men of both colleges were well trained, Not only were their 
speeches well prepared and eloquently delivered, but in rebuttal 
they gave proof, with possibly one exception, of mastery over 
themselves and the expression of their thought as well as of 
the subject under discussion. Hon. James W. Gerard, Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York, who as chairman 
of the judges announced the decision, expressed what seemed to 
be the opinion of the-audience when he said that, in point of 
rhetoric and oratorical delivery, Holy Cross was superior, but 
the St. Francis Xavier was more masterful in argument, and 
consequently victory rested with the latter. 

That, however, which would impress one interested in educa- 
tion was not merely the fact that these young men had been 
taught to think and speak on their feet, but also that, without 
interference with regular class work, they, upper classmen soon 
to. take their place in the world, had acquired a deal of accurate 
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and fairly well digested information upon a very great’ and im- 
portant question of the day. What is more important, they had 
been taught how to make use of libraries, etc., and to apply Cath- 
olic principles to information gathered frequently from non- 
Catholic, even unchristian, sources. 

A regret was expressed in a recent issue of America that Cath- 
olic laymen were not more conspicuous as writers on important, 
mooted topics of the day. Possibly if greater efforts were made 
to take advantage of the evident training afforded by such de- 
bates, the dearth of such writers would be less noticeable. The 
subject of this debate was, “Resolved: That boards of arbitration 
with compulsory powers should be established, to settle disputes 
between employers and wage-earners,” and in its discussion the 
young men displayed quite a surprising knowledge of history; 
of the present economic conditions both at home and‘in foreign 
countries; of Socialism; of questions of law, constitutional and 
inter-state; of the rights of governments and of the individual ; 
‘of capital and labor, and of the ethical principles involved in 
their adjustment. All this information could have been em- 
bodied in an article for the press as well as in a speech for the 
platform. But, as was said before, the important thing is that 
they have been taught how to do it, 

Why are there so few such intercollegiate debates? Has fear 
of defeat anything to do with their scarcity? The young men 
themselves are certainly not afraid, or if they were a word of 
encouragement would suffice to start them. The base-ball sched- 
ule is filled every year even though the team is weak, but it looks 
as though debates were scheduled only when the team was strong. 
As there is for the student educational victory even in defeat, we 
ought to have more such debates. 


SOCIOLOGY 


It is often said that the Catholic religion occupies itself ex- 
clusively with the interests of the soul, and is quite indifferent 
to those of the body; that it fixes its attention entirely on the 
world to come and ignores the existing world, Those who speak 
in this way—they are not of the ordinary class of men and 
women, but such as set themselves up as leaders—seem to contra- 
dict themselves; for with the next breath they rail at the am- 
bition of the Catholic Church, at its eagerness to dominate the 
civil authority, at its grasping at material things and so on. There 
are many leaders of modern thought who seem incapable of the 
first duty of a leader, the clarifying of their own ideas. What 
they mean to say is, in plain English, that the ecclesiastical 
authorities, while very sensible of the advantage of possessing 
earthly goods, so far as they themselves are concerned, are quite 
indifferent to the material welfare of their people. To get these 
into heaven is their only idea; and, if this is secured, whether 
they send them thither from decent comfort or from sordid want 
is of no moment. 

Perhaps one reason why the leaders of modern thought do not 
clarify their ideas is the feeling that to do so would refute the 
accusations they love to lay against the Church. It is easy to 
make vague charges, to suggest rather than to define. To reduce, 
as we have done, the accusation to clear terms, is to show :ts 
utter falseness. The Church teaches that eternal salvation is the 
chief end of every human being, who must seek first the king- 
dom of God and its justice. But it teaches, too, that God has 
given us material goods as means to attain that end, and that they 
are to be used for that purpose. It subordinates the material 
to the spiritual, the temporal to the eternal, but it does not ignore 
the former, Modern Sociology too often is guilty of a worse 
crime than it charges the Church with; for it ignores the spir- 
itual and the eternal, and fixes its attention exclusively on the 
material and temporal. It thus violates the essential order of 
things and corrupts those whom it pretends to benefit. ; 

The history of the Catholic Church is a long record, not only 


of splendid achievements for the salvation of human souls, but. 
also of a parallel series of noble enterprises of charity under- 
taken for man’s temporal welfare; and Catholics ‘to-day are not 
unworthy heirs of the tradition of the past. It is’true that we 
labor under difficulties. It is easy enough for those who make 
no account of spiritual things to inaugurate, for some temporal 
good, works that have a certain splendor; since these only are 
admitted to a share in this wealth. Catholics must support, not 
only orphanages, refuges, hospitals, relief societies, clubs for 
young people and such like, but also their churches and schools. 
Still, if they do not make as great a display in their material 
good works as their neighbors, it does not follow that they do not 
accomplish as much as these. In speaking of such organizations 
as the Conferences of St, Vincent de Paul, we have always in- 
sisted on what others begin to recognize, that Catholic charities- 
are administered in the spirit of Christian charity. Their funds 
go to the poor and not to the support of a body of professional 
social scientists. 

We have an example of this fact before our eyes, the Guild of 
St. Elizabeth, in Boston. It was established thirteen years ago: 
and incorporated in 1901, It has acquired an eighteen-room: 
house. It conducts a kindergarten and day nursery. It has a. 
vacation school, classes in cooking, sewing, embroidery, millinery,. 
stenography, dressmaking, painting, drawing, physical culture and’ 
gymnastics. It distributes clothing. It has a branch of the 
Public Library and has organized Saving Societies. It gives its 
children summer outings and works for older people in mothers’ 
meetings, sewing classes and outings. During 1911 the total. 
number reached in all its departments was 19,065, and yet the 
entire income was only $3,175.15, while the expenditure was 
$3,059.09, This is a specimen of our Catholic charities, and we 
do not hesitate to say that it is work which could not be surpassed. 
by any secular institution with ten times its resources. 


lela Niice 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


At the dinner of the Charitable Irish Society in Boston, givens 
in honor of President Taft, on March 18, Cardinal ‘O’Connell, 
whose presence aroused great enthusiasm, replying to the toast: 
“Civil and Religious Liberty,” said in part: 

“Civil and religious liberty—well are they thus united, for un- 
less both are secure neither is safe, Wherever the State. has- 
sought to enslave religion, making her a servant in bondage in- 
stead of a sacred guide, the liberty of the State itself was soon: 
a mere myth. And wherever a false interpretation of religious. 
freedom has led to encroachments upon the well-defined domain 
of civic right, religion soon lost her hold upon the souls of men. 
Liberty of the soul to worship God, to obey His commands, to- 
follow His divine guidance, that is the noblest right of man, and 
the ensurance of it is the strictest duty of the State. 

“Where the true meaning of freedom is understood there is the 
widest liberty of soul and body—of divine and human law. Di- 
vine and human law—why, these are the only true foundations 
of any liberty. The permanency of religion is the only guarantee 
of the stability of law. And where law is unstable there results 
ultimately only tyranny. Remove the eternal foundations which 
the law of God supports and you pull down the structure upon. 
which civil law rests. For these permanent principles are not 
founded upon the momentary whim of the people—but upon the 
eternal justice of the universe. Man did not make these eternal 
relations, They made man. And no matter what the passing 
passion of minorities or majorities, they stand forever. Justice 
is not founded upon votes, but upon principles. The fact that 
the form of government is popular franchise can no more change 
the origin and foundation and genuine interpretation of law than 
a plebiscite can banish God. 

Long live the people—no man raises that ery with more sin- 
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cerity than I, and all here. But the very life of the people’s lib- 
erties, religious and civic, is always in danger when the founda- 
tions of law and the independence of judges, be they civil or 
ecclesiastical, are imperilled. The law is not the people—the peo- 
ple are not the law. The law is the principle of justice governing 
the people. And its application to individuals, to associations, to 
business, to every relation of civil life must be so hedged around 
with reverence and security that the civil courts may in moments 
of popular passion save the whole people from the tyranny of 
lawless majorities. 

“God and our country—that phrase expresses it all. Liberty, 
founded upon the eternal principles. of divine justice, interpreted 
and applied in civil life by God-fearing magistrates, untrammelled 
and unfettered, and unafraid of passing popular passion, that, in 


a word, is the guarantee of what alone has made this country — 


great—perfect security of civil and religious liberty to all. While 
that lasts, while the people themselves realize its value beyond 
price, this land is safe. 

“My words are the clear expression of the unbiased principles 
of all those patriots who have lived and died for the glory and 
permanency of this great republic. And among all these, 
no one has voiced these sacred principles so clearly, so fearlessly, 
so uncompromisingly, whatever the results, as the great, judicial, 
impartial, big-hearted and cool-headed statesman who now pre- 
‘sides over the destinies of the United States of America—our 
President.” 


MUSIC 


The Catholic Oratorio Society gave its eighth annual concert 
-on the evening of March 19th, at Carnegie Hall, before a large 
audience, and in the presence of his Eminence Cardinal Farley. 
The work selected for presentation was “Quo Vadis?” by Felix 
Novoviejski, a young Polish musician whose compositions have 
won him considerable recognition in Germany during the past 
few years. .“Quo Vadis?” is the first of his works to be heard 
in this country, and this, added to the fact that the young com- 
poser had come to America for the express purpose of directing 
the performance, lent a special interest to the occasion. 

The oratorio is based on the historical novel “Quo Vadis?” by 
Sienkiewicz. The first scene deals with the burning of Romé 
under Nero, and the persecution of the suspected Christians. The 
next scene takes place in the Catacombs, where the faithful are in 
hiding; they urge Saint Peter to leave Rome and seek a place 
-of safety. He yields to their entreaties, and the next scene de- 
scribes his meeting on the highway with Our Lord, when, to 
Peter’s question: “Where art thou going, Lord?” the answer is: 
“I am going to Rome to be crucified again.” Thereupon Saint 
Peter sees his error and bravely returns to Rome to his martyr- 
-dom. 

In performing this work the Oratorio Society was assisted by 
the New York Symphony orchestra and three soloists: Miss 
Frances Caspari, soprano; Frederick Weld, baritone, and Gilbert 
Wilson, bass, The chorus acquitted itself very creditably of a 
task by no means easy. The soprani especially came out with 
‘great strength and vigor, remaining true to pitch throughout in 
spite of the high notes with which the score abounds. The work 
had been rehearsed faithfully for many months under the direc- 
tion of Madame Selma Kronold; whose perseverance and patient 
efforts cannot be too highly commended. We can pay her no 
higher tribute than to quote the words of Monsignor Lavelle, 
who, in referring from the stage to the “zeal and magnetic force 
of that splendid lady,” described her as “the animating, efficient, 
working spirit of the organization.” 

The Catholic Oratorio Society was founded some eight years 
ago, with the cordial approval and support of his Eminence Car- 
dinal Farley. Its object is to present the works of the great 
‘Catholic composers, and to raise the standard of musical taste 


among the Catholic public, and moreover, “the creation of a new 
field for Catholic composers, concert soloists and artists, furnish- 
ing inspiration for new. works and intelligent appreciation of 
them when produced.” In past years the following works have 
been given a hearing: “Saint Mary Magdalen,” by Stainer; 
“Saint Ursula,” by Cowan; “The Redemption,” by Gounod; 
“The Nativity,” by H. J. Stewart; “Paradise Lost,” by Du- 
bois; “Saint Ludmila,” by Dvorak, and “Saint Francis,” by Tinel. 

Any serious effort to foster Catholic art must’ appeal strongly 
to all those who have the ‘Church’s interests at heart, The Church 
has always nurtured the fine arts with tender care, recognizing 
in them potential allies in her great mission as well as possible 
sources of danger. By infusing into them her own spirit she has 
enabled them to voice her message to each generation, and by 
selecting only what was most noble in each art she has sent 
them out bearing the ineffaceable ear-marks of their origin. 

What is it, in reality, that constitutes Catholic music? It is 
something harder to define than to perceive, but in a general way 
the Catholic tone lies in a certain kind of austerity, a renunciation 
of purely sensuous effects; in an asceticism which is at the same 
time gracious and appealing, and in a subtle but profound touch 
of the supernatural, even of the mystic, spirit. There is some- 
thing truly idiomatic of the personality of the Church of Christ 
in the masterpieces of Catholic painting, of Catholic architecture 
and of Catholic music which have come down to us from the 
past, and by studying them one begins to perceive what it is that 
constitutes the Catholic note in art. For in music, it is not 
enough that the composer be a Catholic; he must have applied 
Catholic principles to music, and not imitate what is un-Catholic 
in the music of the period in which he may happen to live. Zeal 
is not enough unless it be enlightened zeal. Thus, while we are 
not bound to slavish imitation of the methods of the past, the 
same spirit must animate our modern music which animated the 
ancient, and the same supernatural flavor must be perceptible. 

It is therefore in a sense a challenge to the world to step forth 
as the interpreter of Catholic ideals in music. The responsibility 
is great because the standard is so high, It is not so much that 
we look for performances of rare finish and perfection of detail, - 
for this sort of finish and perfection demands not only a great 
deal of time, but—sad as it may seem—a great deal of money. 
Theophile Gautier’s definition of music as “the most expensive 
of all noises” is nowhere more applicable than to choral music. 
But what the public does look for, and has a right to look for, 
is music which shall be intrinsically noble, which shall represent 
high musical ideals, and be performed in a serious spirit with 
sincerity of purpose. ; 

In a project such as that undertaken by Madame Kronold, two 
policies are possible, and each has its advantages. One is the 
selection of music which has proved itself in the crucible of time, 
and which has become a standard by which to form the taste of 
the public, The other is the selection of works by young com- 
posers, whose efforts are thus given a hearing. Both policies, 
if pursued with judgment, are admirable. One is educational 
for the public; the other, stimulating to creative genius. In her 
selection this year, Madame Kronold has followed the latter 
policy, and she is laighly to be praised for her desire to encourage 
the efforts of young musicians. It is a course which involves 
necessarily many disappointments, and one who pursues it must 
be prepared to listen to a vast number of insignificant works, yet 
in the long run, it is to the best interests of art that talent should 
be encouraged in this way, and the stimulating influence upon 
young musicians may well be weighed against the immediate 
disappointment to the public, The Metropolitan Opera Company 
has made a point in recent years of presenting several novelties 
each season. Thousands of dollars are spent in the production 
of works which, nine times out of ten, turn out to be of no per- 
manent value,.and vanish from the repertoire after a few per- 
formances. This is as it should be. The Opera Company can 
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afford to make these experiments, and meanwhile it maintains its 
standard of artistic values by performing the many masterpieces 
which have a permanent place in its repertoire. But the situa- 
tion would be very different were the Opera Company able to 
give only a single performance each year, In that case it would 
be of vital importance that the work selected be something of 
real worth. 

It is an open question, therefore, whether the Catholic Oratorio 
Society is well advised in producing, at its annual concert, any- 
thing that does not represent the very highest standards in 
Catholic music, or that is in any sense an experiment. The edu- 
cation and edification of the public is no small factor in the plan 
of the organization, and it is more likely to accomplish this re- 
sult if it remains fast anchored to the proved masterpieces of 
Catholic art. If modern composers are desired, there are the 
noble works of Dom Perosi to draw upon, the oratorios of 
Edward Elgar, of Cesar Franck, and others. The very name 
which the Society bears places upon it the responsibility of main- 
taining a standard commensurate with that which it represents. 

“Quo Vadis?” is called on the title page a series of “Dramatic 
Scenes for Soli, Chorus, Orchestra and Organ.” They are con- 
ceived in a distinctively theatrical spirit, and the effect of the 
whole would be greatly enhanced by the addition of scenery. 
The text offers opportunities for contrasts of a violent nature, 
but the interest is centered on the outward activities of the char- 
acters rather than on the subtle inner play of emotions. The 
work is thus superficial in its appeal, for the value of music in 
a work such as this lies precisely in its power to interpret the 
emotional undercurrents that lie beyond the reach of the spoken 
word. The music of “Quo Vadis?” is never interpretative in this 
sense. The young composer has used characteristic themes, or 
leit-motifs, which run through the work, but is not always suc- 
cessful in their choice or development. Indeed they are repeated 
again and again with the greatest emphasis, but with little at- 
tempt at varying them or working them out, so that the hearer 
receives an impression of monotony. 

The familiar Gregorian phrases in the Catacombs scene fall 
upon grateful ears. It is surprising, however, that the “Gloria 
Patri’ and the familiar phrases from the Mass should have been 
put to words in the vernacular, If these particular phrases were 
to be selected, it would have been better to have sung them in 
Latin as we are accustomed to hearing them. 

The composer, Feliz Novoviejski, was born in 1877, in Erm- 

‘land. He received an excellent.training at the Stern Conserva- 


tory, Berlin, and later at the Master School of Classical Com- © 


position under Max Bruch. Since then he has twice won the 
Meyerbeer prize in Berlin, and has come off victorious in a num- 
ber of other contests, including that founded by Paderewski in 
Bonn, No doubt his other works possess greater fertility of in- 
vention. Among them are an opera, “Das Kompass,” several 
symphonies, and three more Oratorios: “The Return of the Lost 


Son,” “The Finding of the Holy Cross,” and “Paul in Athens.” 
J Ba We 


SCIENCE 


In order to ascertain whether the ground absorption of damped 
and undamped oscillations as used in radio-telegraphy might dif- 
fer from each other, other conditions being the same, a series ot 
experiments were carried out between the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Md., and the Radiotelegraphic Laboratgry at Wash- 
ington. The conclusion reached is that the absorption of the en- 
ergy of the waves in passing over this stretch of country was 
the same in the case of the undamped and moderately damped 
pulsations within the limits of the error of observation. 


In connection with the construction of the Catskill aqueduct 
the New York Board of Water Supply has been carrying on some 


interesting tests on alloy corrosion, The preliminary results are 
embodied in the annual report of this body, In 1908 specimens 
of six represenative bronzes were partially embedded in concrete 
cubes and immersed in Esopus Creek. After an exposure of two 
years and two months they were examined and weighed, The 
average loss in thickness from the surface of the most corrosible 
specimen measured up to 0.000,248 inches, and the average loss 
from all the samples to 0.000,136 inches. The’ experimentation 
will be continued. 

A study of the spectrograms especially of the more recent 
comets, writes Comte A. de la Baume Pluvinel in L’Astronomie, 
watrants the conclusion that the composition of these celestial 
objects is far more complex than had been suspected. The 
presence of carbon monoxide seems quite certain. Some comets 
are essentially gaseous and blue, others yellow, and containing 
much solid matter. The possibility of classifying them, in the 
near future, according to their spectra i§ hinted at. 


/ 


A communication from Professor W. Luther, of the Diisseldorf 
Observatory, which appears in the Astronomische Nachrichten, 
No. 4556, states that while observations were being made on the 
occultation of the planet Mars, in December last, it was noticed 
that the half of the planet’s disc nearest to the moon’s limb be- 
came green, as though overcast by a shadow, whereas the outer 
portion was as bright as usual. An examination of the records 
of similar observations made in the year 1902 revealed the fact 
that the identical phenomenon was chronicled at that date, It 
is suggested that these observations indicate that there exists some 
material, extending to about 160 kilometers (99.4 statute miles) 
or more above the moon’s surface, which is capable of modifying, 
or absorbing, light given out by a body passing behind it. 

F. Tonporr, S.J. 

From a paper read by Doctor Domingo Hernando Segui be- 
fore the Academy of Medical, Physical and Natural Sciences of 
Havana, Cuba, we learn that during the past five years he has 
treated seventy-three persons for cancer of the throat. Although 
females suffering from this disease are usually only two or three 
per cent. of the total, according to carefully prepared statistics, 
still Doctor Segui found thirteen females and sixty males, His 
experience shows that of the four ordinary provoking causes of - 
this dreadful ailment, only one has appeared in his practice, and 
that is the habit of smoking. All his patients, even the women, 
were inveterate smokers of cigarettes, and all were wont to in- 
hale the smoke. He therefore concludes that cigarette-smoking 
is the most dangerous form of using tobacco; for those who use 
pipes or cigars very rarely inhale the smoke. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS. 


Rev. J. H. Steele, who up to the time of his conversion two 
years ago was chaplain to the Earl of Erne, Grand Master of the 
Orangemen of Ireland, was ordained a priest in Rome, March 
25, by Cardinal Merry Del Val, and with him five other convert 
clergymen from Brighton, England, were raised to the priest- 
hood, A letter published in the Irish Catholic tells how Father 
Steele had made his retreat under Dr. Murray, the General of 
the Redemptorists, “like myself a Donegal man,” and had ar- 
ranged to say his first Mass at St. Patrick’s altar in the Irish 
College. 


The Holy Father, on March 21, received in private audience 
Major Archibald W. Butt, personal aide to President Taft, who 
was presented by Monsignor Thomas F. Kennedy, Titular Bishop 
of Adrianopolis and Rector of the American College in Rome. 
The meeting was of a most cordial-nature. Major Butt pre- 
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sented to the Pontiff an autograph letter from President Taft, 
with which the Pope was greatly pleased. He recalled with pleas- 
ure the friendly intercourse between the Holy See and Mr. Taft, 
who, in 1902, when Civil Governor of the Philippines, visited 
Rome to negotiate the question of the Friars’ lands in the Philip- 
pines. 


Mrs. Cornelia Eaton, whose will was filed in the Surrogate’s 
office, New York City, on March 22, bequeathed $2,500 to the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, and the same amount to the Roman 
Catholic Orphan Asylum. The testatrix created a trust fund of 
-$30,000, the income to be paid to Edward Carpentier for life, the 
principal to go on his death to the Church of St. Francis Xavier 
for charitable uses, After certain specific bequests, Mrs. Eaton 
leaves the residue of her estate to Mr. Eaton, husband of the 


testatrix, for life, and on his death it is to be given to St. Vin- 3) 


cent’s Hospital. 


It is reported from Ogdensburg that the Right Rev. Bishop 
Gabriels has received information from Rome of the appointment 
as his auxiliary of the Right Rev. Mgr. Joseph H. Conroy, V.G., 
pastor of St. Mary’s Cathedral. 


The will of Mrs. Mary H, Lawrence, widow of Brian Law- 
‘rence, who was for many years prominent in New York charities 
and church affairs, filed recently in the Surrogate’s office, leaves 
to Seton Hospital, the Catholic Protectory, Home for the Aged 
of the Little Sisters of the Poor and the Society of St. Vincent 
‘de Paul, $10,000 each, and one-eleventh each of the residue of the 


estate. A bequest of $6,000 to the Catholic Protectory is for two. 


marble altars in the Protectory. To the College of St, Francis 
Xavier she gave $6,000, and a similar amount to the Right Rev. 
Mgr, Henry A. Brann, rector of St. Agnes’ Church, and $5,000 to 
the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. 


OBITUARY 


George Dunn, an English Catholic landowner of an old North- 
tumbrian family that never lost the faith, and remarkable for his 
scholarly and artistic attainments, died recently, near Fulham, 
England, where he was buried with requiem Mass by his brother, 
Mgr. Canon Dunn. He had gathered together what is deemed 
the best private collection of early printed books, medieval bind- 
ings, manuscripts, monastic documents, and other remains bear- 
ing on the character of pre-reformation England, and printed 
valuable photographs of them anonymously. He discovered and 


published the “Chancun de Willame,” a rival of the “Chanson de 


Roland.” He was also an astronomer, and was thanked by the 
Royal Astronomical Society for photographs of the heavenly 
‘bodies. His numerous charities and benefactions were, like his 
other works, performed anonymously. 


The Hon. E. E, Taché, who died at Quebec, on March 13, in 
his seventy-eighth year, was the son of Sir Etienne Taché, who 
was one ofthe founders of the Dominion and thrice Prime Min- 
ister of Canada. He had a long and honorable record of public 
service, having served under no less than thirteen Ministers, and 
having celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his entry into the 
service on November 13 last, when a testimonial address was 
presented to him by his fellow-employes, in the presence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the Premier, the Ministers and many 
-others, 

Mr. Taché was not only the model of a devoted official, but had 
won a reputation in literature and art as an architect, designer 
and painter. To him the Province of Quebec owes the device, 
“Je me souviens,” which is on her flag and shield. 

As an architect, Quebec owes him the Parliament Buildings, 
tthe Drill Hall, the Court House and the Jacques Cartier Monu- 


It was he who designed the commemorative medal of the 
Besides this, he made 


ment. 
Tercentenary and the Farmers’ medals. 
many excellent maps of the province. 


After a long life devoted to education, Rey. Mother Ignatia 
Lynn passed away at Loretfo Abbey, Canada, on March 13, in 
the seventy-seventh year of her age, The American Community 
of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary, commonly called 
the Ladies of Loretto, is an offshoot from Rathfarnham, Ireland, 
and was established in Toronto in 1847. The Sisters have charge 
of institutions in the archdiocese of Chicago and in the diocese 
of Marquette. Rev. Mother Ignatia entered religious life at the 
age of fifteen, became Superior-General for America in 1889, and 
on July 1, 1910, retired from office on account of illness, “Her 
immediate successor, Mother Victorine Harris, died last October, 
and was replaced by Rev. Mother Stanislaus. 


In his eighty-second year, the fifty-ninth of his priestly minis- 
try, the fortieth in his dignity as vicar-general, died on Wednes- 
day, March 22, Monsignor Felix M. Boff, at Villa Angela, 
Normandy, O., just as the angelus bell was ringing its vesper 
summons to prayer from the Ursuline Convent, He had been 
the intimate friend and strong support of the earliest bishops of 
the Cleveland diocese, and its supreme administration had six 
times rested upon his shoulders, 

Born at Sauverne, in France, January 25, 1831, he there made 
his first studies, until, compelled by family misfortunes to inter- 
rupt them, he left in 1847 for America, A sailor lad thereafter 
for a short space of time upon a United States frigate, he still 
felt in his heart the longing which ever was drawing him to 
devote his life to the service of the Lord. Rejecting the promo- 
tion which was offered to him in the navy, he humbly petitioned 
instead to be admitted into the sanctuary. The writer well re- 
members the fire that kindled in the eyes of the venerable prelate 
and the zeal which suffused his eager countenance as on the occa- 
sion of a. First Communion he solemnly told the children how 
the height of all that human aspiration could ambition was 
priesthood for the boy, and a consecrated sisterhood for the — 
daughter of Mary; while no one could fail to see how from the 
depth of the speaker’s own heart there went up to God a jubilant 
Magnificat for the great things the Lord had done unto him by 
choosing him to serve within His courts these many years. 

The delicate appearance and slender form of the young appli- | 
cant caused Bishop Rappe to hesitate before receiving him. But 
he was not so easily to be turned aside, and in 1853 he was finally 
ordained a priest while still in his twenty-second year. Stationed 
first at Sandusky, he was then successively occupied at Canton, 
as professor in the Seminary, and for thirteen years-as pastor 
of the Church of St. Francis de Sales, in Toledo. In 1872 he 
was finally made rector of St. John’s Cathedral and vicar-gen- 
eral. His declining years were spent in the peace sand retire- 
ment of the beautiful convent and college of the Ursulines, at 
Villa Angela, where in the capacity of chaplain his ministration 
was fruitful of blessings to Sisters and pupils. The Society of 
Jesus likewise owes to him a debt of gratitude. In all places and 
amid all circumstances he had ever shown himself a faithful 
and zealous friend to her. : 

Only a few years before his death, in his feeble but energetic 
old age, he was called out again to administer the diocese during 
the long vacancy which followed upon the death of Bishop Horst- 
mann, as he had filled this position upon every former occasion. 
And now that he has finally passed away the memory of the 
kindly, scholarly, patriarchal and venerable old man, with the 
long silvery locks, the pleasant smile and cheering laugh and 
friendly greeting to all alike, without distinction of rank or place, 
will still live on in the hearts of those who knew him but to love 
him, and their number cannot be told. May they gratefully re- 
member his soul in their prayers. 
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WE CLAIM TO BE THE LEADING CATHOLIC TOURIST 
- COMPANY IN THE UNITED STATES 


EUROPE IN THE SUMMER TIME 


THREE GRAND TOURS 


e 
July 3. 63 Days. $560.50 
July 6. 49 Days. 363.00 
July 18. 39 Days. 301.00 


WRITE FOR THE ITINERARIES 


RATES COVER. ALL EXPENSES EXCEPT TIPS 
TO STEAMSHIP STEWARDS 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. AN AUDIENCE WITH 
THE HOLY FATHER. MANY PRIVILEGES. 


Every detail arranged. Every pleasure included. 
Every worry eliminated. Every attention given. 


July 3 to Italy, Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Ba- 
varia, Rhine Country or Berlin, Holland, -Bel- 
gium, Paris and England. 

July 6 to Fngland, Paris, Belgium, Holland, Rhine 
Country, Berlin. 


July 18 to England, Paris, Rhine Country, Berlin. 


$50 Deposit 
Each party limited. Write at once. 


FRANK A. GROSS 
302 Ellicott Square BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Space must be secured quickly. 
required. 


REFERENCES GIVEN AND REQUIRED 
50 OTHER TOURS. WRITE FOR THEM 


A LENTEN DELICACY 


PACKED 
chal NTN, 
5) GLASS AND 


PACKAGE CARTON 


IT’S ALL CODFISH 
Without Adulteraticn or Preservative 


Ready for the Table in 10 Minutes 
No Soaking Required 


ASK YOUR GROCER 


4 
| 


out the food chambers all the time. 
clean. Sanitary linings of Opal glass, 
zinc. All McCrays can be arranged 


ing, or have built, send us a 
to suit your needs, furnishing 


354 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 


|REFRIGERATOR 
SATISFACTION 


For either the smallest or the largest users of re- §j! 
frigerators the McCray always gives the right kind 
| of service and satisfaction. 
taken from the McCray comes out cold, fresh, un- 
tainted and really better than when you put it in. 


embody all the up-to-date ideas in scientific refrigeration. 


struction means that there is no stagnant al ; | culat 
All odors carried off in the melting ice. 


enamel, porceiain or odorless white wood—no 
to ice from the outside, avoiding the inconvience and 


muss of the iceman tramping through the kitchen. 

A big list of Catholic institutions use built-in 
venience and comfort besides big savers of ice. N c 
floor plan with dimensions and we will design a refrigerator 
blue prints without cost. 


Write for catalog No. 49 to-day 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


PILGRIMAGES 


ROME and LOURDES and 
GRAND EUROPEAN TOURS 


UNDER THE SPIRITUAL DIRECTION OF 


Rt. Rev. W. A. JONES, 0.S.A.,D.D. anp Rt. Rev. N. C. MATZ, D.D. 
Bishop of rorto Rico Bishop of Denver 


Leaving New York APRIL 25 and JULY 3 


AUDIENCE WITH THE HOLY FATHER 


Grand Tours include Madeira, Gibraltar, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, France, 
England and Ireland 1 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET, GIVING FULL DETAILS, TESTIMONIALS, ETC. 
McGRANE’S CATHOLIC 1 OURS, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


TOUR OF EUROPE 


For the Summer of 1912 
A PRIVATE PARTY VISITING 
RELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 
GERMANY, SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 
Arrangements have been made for “J 
an Audience with the Holy Father 
tinerary sent on application . . Address all communications to 
MISS AGNES J. KELLY 
8828 Spring Garden Street, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


Coward | 
Shoe 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF” 


——_—_—_—_ 


Memorial and Congratulatory Addresses 


Book Plates 


9 = BG 5 “hy 
1 AMESt:ROLLINSON 
203 BROADWAY: NEW YORK 


» RESOLUTIONS ENGROSSED | 
TELECHONE FOO REPRESENTATIVE. 
Comune 904 
5 


Coats of Arms 


Diplomas 


General Designing 


Marriage Certificates Illuminated by Hand 


European Tour $475, 


Personally Conducted by a Lady 
thoroughly familiar with foreign travel 


PARTY LIMITED 
Sailing from New York July via Mediterranean 
Returning via England September 
REFERENCES EXCHANGED 
For itinerary and further particulars address 
MISS A. V. CARRIGAN 
236 East 60th Street New York, N. Y 


A Restful Shoe 
for Tired Feet 


The natural foot is springy 
and buoyant. Keep it so by 
wearing a shoe that fits, 
rests, supports and protects. 


The COWARD GOOD 
SENSE SHOE allows the tor- 
ward, toe-and-heel action, 
preserves the elasticity of the 
foot-structure and contributes 


Every particle of food to foot-health and foot-ease. 


SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 Greenwich St., N. Y 


(NEAR WARREN STREET) 
Mail Orders Fiiled | Send for Catalogue 


McCRAY 
REFRIGERATORS 


The McCray patented con-. 
circulating through- 
Easy to 


r, but a clear, cold current 

For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 

\MERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
59 East 88d Street. New York City 


“THERE ARE TWO REASONS 


McCrays and find them the greatest con- 
No matter whether you are just build- 


<n Why we send our Daus’ Improved 

S fof Tip Top Duplicator on ten days’ 
4 a trial. Erest---It proves OUR con- 
= fidence in the machine. SECOND 

= ---By personal use you can posi- 
tively tell, before buying, whether 
it meets your requirements. Each 
machine contains roll of ‘‘Dausco”’ 
Oiled Linen Back duplicating Sur- 
= E29 face which can be used over and 
erag 100 copies from pen-written and so copies from type- 
written original. Complete Duplicator, cap size, (prints 8 3-4x13 
inches). Take advantage of our trial offer. Price . - $5.00 


Felix G. Daus Duplicator Co., Dans Building, 111 John St.,New York 


New York Branch, 231 West 42d Street 


to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 


Please write 
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jarouy 
Photographer) 


256 Fifth Ave., New York 


Favorably k sows to the Clergy and Laity for many years 


Commercial Art Engravers 
DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 


Fine Catalogue, Magazine, Newspaper, Copper 
Plate and Steel Plate Engravings 


Samples and prices on application 


Inter State Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


lll GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION 


YOU CAN GET 


Stained Glass Effects 
on Ordinary Windows 


Suitable for Residence 
Churches and Schools 


Special Ecclesiastical Designs 


Write To-day for Booklet 6 


Ades WM. B ALE 792 Broadway, New York. 
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A 


O’BEIRNE BROTHERS 


Outfitters to Schools, Institutions and 
Hospitals for everything in CHINA, 
GLASSWARE, Cutlery, Cooking 
Utensils and Sundries used in the 
dining room and Kitchen. 


Your inspection is invited or our rep- 
resentative will call upon request 


~ 317-319 West 42d Street 
Tel. 1177 Bryant New York City 
One block West from Broadway and Times Sq. Subway 


be a et ae ee eet ee ot ote ee ae ee 
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Only 75 Cts. Each, Postpaid 


Keep every number of 


AMERICA 


A Catholic Review of the Week 


IN A HANDSOME 


Adjustable Binder 


of boards and maroon cloth 


0? 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


59 East 83d Street, New York City 
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Sacred Heart Sanitarium 


=] FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 
Unsurpassed results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 
and Stomach troubles. No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 
taken. A delightful, homelike, restful’ place—ideal for all run down 
conditions. Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander Gymna- 
sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. Gai 
saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 
track connected by tunnel with bath department. 17-acre park. 


A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services to the patients. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 


BROKAW BROTHERS 
a PLACE AND FOURTH AVENUE, NEW ay 


{ 


In addition to our usual liberal provision of clergymen’s Spring 
and Summer Clothing, embracing all the standard cloths in black 
cheviot, serge, fine soft-finished worsted, nun’s cloth and tricot, 
we are showing a splendid variety of dark gray mixtures and 


black self-striped materials for practical wear. 


Skeleton Sack Coats with round collars buttoning 
‘close to neck ; also with regular rolling lapels. Mail 
orders promptly and carefully filled. 


Samples and self-measurement blanks sent upon request. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALE A CENTURY 


For Entrances, Corridors or Floor-Spaces 
Exposed to Hard Service, Dirt or Wet 


Cary’s Everlasting 
Flexible Steal Mats 


None so Clean, Durable and Sanitary for 
Churches, Hotels, Apartment Houses, Banks, 
Stores, Restaurants and Public Buildings 


The United States 
Government uses 
and specifies 

for this mat 


Made of the 
Best Cold Rolled 
Steel.Rust Proof 
Reversible, Self- 


Cleaning. PATENTED 
IN THE UNITED 
Made in rolls and eight regular cousins. ees sa 


sizes. Special sizes to order. 


Among the Churches which we have equipped with our mat are the 
CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF MERCY, FORDHAM, N. Y., with 270 square feet; ST. 
CECILIA’S CHURCH, NEW YORK, with nearly 400 square feet, and we have put over 
900 square feet in ST. AUGUSTINE'S CHURCH and SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Circular upon request. CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THESE? (Telephone Worth 1445) 
CARY MANUFACTURING CO. - 19 to 23 Roosevelt St., New York 
a aa a aT 
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SERIAL REAL ESTATE 


$500 First Mortgage Notes 


| 


a Paying Purchasers 5’/> Net 


St. Joseph’s Convent of Mercy in St. Louis 
5% Serial Notes _ 


(Sisters of Mercy. A Corporation.) 
Total Issue, $300,000 Denomination of Notes, $500 
Valuation of Property, $700,000 


HESE notes are the obligation of St. Joseph’s Con- 
vent of Mercy and are secured by a First Mortgage 
on the following six properties, appraised by this 

company at over $700,000, including the magnificent new 
St. John’s Hospital in St. Louis, this one building alone 
costing over $380,000 to erect. Absolutely fireproof and one 
of the most modern of its kind in the United States. 

The six properties covered by the mortgage are: 

FIRST: A magnificent tract of ground, fronting 314 
feet 10 inches on Euclid avenue by a depth of 432 feet 7 
inches on Parkview place and 396 feet on Audubon ave- 
mue, one-half block east of Forest Park. Erected thereon 
is the magnificent new St. John’s Hospital. 

SECOND: The southeast corner of Twenty-third and 
Lecust streets, lot 106 feet by 155 feet, together with the 
three-story brick building known as the St. John’s Hospital. 

THIRD: The southeast corner of Twenty-second and 
Mergan streets. Lot fronting 168 feet on Morgan street 
by a depth of 144 feet 7% inches on Twenty-second street, 
vegether with the three-story brick building, now used as 
the Girls’ Industrial School. 

FOURTH: A strip of ground fronting 451 feet 3 
inches on the north line of Cook avenue by a depth of 147 
feet 6 inches on Newstead avenue. 

FIFTH: Eighty-one acres fronting on the Laclede 
Station Road and Edgar Road in St. Louis County, near 
Webster Groves. 

SIXTH: A tract of land fronting 320 feet on Nichols 
street and bounded by Main and Concord streets, in the city 
ef Springfield, Missouri, together with St. John’s Hospital 
thereon, erected at a cost of Forty Thousand Dollars, ex- 
elusive of ground. 

All of these notes are payable as follows: 

Twenty notes or $10,000 annually for two years; 30 
notes or $15,000 annually for the next five years, and the 
remaining 410 notes on May 1, 1921. ; 

All maturities prior to May 1, 1920, being sold, we 
offer one or more of an aggregate of 350 notes of $500 each, 
maturing May 1, 1920, and May 1, 1921. Interest payable 
May and November 1 of each year. 


The Loretto Literary and Benevolent Institution 
5% Serial Notes 


(A Corporation of Denver, Colorado.) 
Total Issue, $70,000 Denomination, $500 


Valuation of Property, $135,000 

HESE notes are the obligation of The Loretto Liter- 

i ary and Benevolent Institution of Colorado, and are 

- secured by a First Mortgage on the following de- 

scribed real estate, located in the city of Denver, Colorado: 
Lot at the southeast: corner of Pennsylvania 
street and Fourteenth avenue, fronting 200 feet on 
Pennsylvania street and 125 feet on Fourteenth 

avenue. Onaconservative basis this lot is valued at $ 25,000 
The improvements consist of a. magnificent new 
and modern four-story-and-basement building, 
known as St. Mary’s Academy. It is of brick, 
stone and steel construction, absolutely fireproof. 
The building has just been completed and repre- 
sents the highest and most approved type of con- 


struction. Its cost, exclusive of equipment, was... 116,000 
Rotaly vahivations..) «sew cae wets herebin were $135,000 
Maximum amount of mortgage.......--- 70,006 
Equity over and above mortgage......... $ 65,000 


The corner is a most favorable location, being situated 
within two blocks of the State Capitol and also within two 
blocks of the magnificent new Catholic Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception, just being completed. In the im- 
mediate vicinity are a number of other semi-public build- 
ings of handsome design. The location is ideal for the 
purpose of this institution, an academy for the education 
of girls and young ladies. 

These notes are payable: 

Ten notes or $5,000 each year for eight years and the 
remainder or $30,000 on October 15, 1921. All maturities 
prior to 1917 having been sold, we offer one or more of an 
aggregate of 90 notes of $500 each, maturing October 15 
of the years 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 or 1921. 

Interest coupons payable April and October 15 of each 
year. 


In addition to the real-estate security, pay- 
ment of principal and interest is GUARAN- 
TEED by The Loretto Literary and Benevolent 
Institution, of Loretto, Kentucky, Mother House 
of the Order. 


Some Advantages of First Mortgage Real Estate Serial Notes we offer from time to time: 


Non-residents may purchase them by mail and collect the principal notes and semi-annual! interest coupons, no matter 
Lita you live, einer ba depositing same in your local bank or sending direct to this company. We attend to the collec- 


ion and remitting of all payments without any expense or trouble to the investor. ; : 
e The Pocentin mortgaged has been personally inspected and appraised by our experts, and the titles examined and 


: ; ; i be kept in force. In the event 
The Mercantile Trust Company requires that insurance of acertain amount and character ‘ 

of loss the insurance is payable to the Mercantile Trust Company for the benefit of the note-holders. These notes being 
serial, a certain number are paid each year, but the security for the unmatured notes remains the same as for the original 


il the last note is paid. 
Pate auivencss of these notes is certified on each by the Mercantile Trust Company, thus preventing forgery or overissue. 


Mercantile Trust Company ‘fins sm 


TATE , 
re DEPA ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Capital and Surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars. 


LOAN DEPARTMENT 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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given in popular style. 


No. 1. THE NAME “ROMAN CATHOLIC.” 


Nos. 2, 8. MORAL TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
Ricut, Rev. J. C. Heptey, 0.S.B. 


THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 


Rr. Rev. B. J. Kerrey. 
No. 8 ONE HUNDRED -BEST CATHOLIC BOOKS. 


Nos. 9, 10. THE CHILD IN THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. 
Rr. Rev. Dr. Crary. 


Nos. 11, 12. CARDINAL GIBBONS’ JUBILEE. 


‘Nos, 13, 14. PROTESTS OF PIUS X AND BISHOPS OF POR- 
TUGAL. 


THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS (No. 22, 1903). Rr. Rev. 


BisHor Lupngew. Tonw Gerarp. S.].. S. M. Branor, S.J. 


STATISTICS OF THE LEADING RELIGIOUS DENOMINA. 
TIONS (Nos. 8, 4, 1904). H. A. Krosz, S.J. 


WHO STARTED THE SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE? (No. 8, 1905). 
THE FRENCH SEPARATION BILL. TEXT (No. 1, 1906). 


THE DELUSION OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE (Me. 24, 1906). 
T. J. Campceze, €.7. 


PLAIN WORDS ON SOCIALISM. I (Nes. 9, 10, 1908). C. C. 
DEvAs, M.A. 


Double numbers 10 “ 
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Hersert THurston, S.J. 


The Catholic Mind 


A periodical published on the eighth and twenty-second of the month. : 
Each number contains an article of permanent value, entire or in part, on some question of the day, 


These articles are taken from the best sources, and the rule of selection is: one at a time and the best 
to be had, so that subscribers may keep each nember for frequent reading and reference. 


LATEST ISSUES £ 


1912 


| No. ; BY. 


No 2 

No. 8 SOME CAUSES OF THE PORTUGUESE REVOLU- 
TION. * 

Nos. 4,6. SPAIN AS SHE IS. Catholic Herald of Indie. 

INiosnuny, CONDEMNATION OF MODERNISM. 


SOME OTHER IMPORTANT NUMBERS 


| No. 4. : 


DOCTOR LINGARD, Joun Geraro,-S.J. 


FISH AND LENT, Hersert TuHurston, S.J. 


1911 

Ne. 16. THE CATHOLIC PRESS. E, Srintanz, S.J. § 

; : 

No. 17. ENGLISH ECONOMISTS AND CATHOLIC ETHICS. * 

; MicHaAEL Mauer, S.J. 

ie 

Ne. 18. CATHOLICISM AT HOME AND ABROAD. ys 

s 

No. 19. THE EARLY CHURCH AND COMMUNISM. - 

Joun Ricxany, SJ. & 

% 

Nos. 20, 21. SCOTLAND IN PENAL DAYS. - 

Rr. Rev. AssBor Gasguet, O.S.B. xy 

Nos. 23, 24. THE SACRED COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. i 

Henry J. Swirt, S.J. iy 

- 

- 

op 

DARWINISM AFTER FIFTY YEARS (No. 8, 1909). G. Bongrtt, x 
Sie 

: i 

SOCIALISTS ‘AND CATHOLICS (No. 21, 1909). Ertrenne Lamy. s 

J 

WHAT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH STANDS FOR (Nos. 22, 28, 

1909). His EMINENCE CARDINAL O’CONNELL. cs 

iY 


THE FRENCH BISHOPS AND THE EDUCATION PROBLEM 
(Ne. 1, 1910). CHamsrun. 


ST. CHARLES BORROMEO ENCYCLICAL (Nos. 14, 16, 1910). 
THE PASTOR AND EDUCATION (No, 16, 1910). > 
HOLY COMMUNION FOR CHILDREN (No. 17, 1910). 


PIUS X ON RECENT MANIFESTATIONS OF MODERNISM 
(Nos. 20, 21, 1910). 


REMOVAL OF PARISH PRIESTS (No. 22, 1910). 


For other subjects see catalogue published with each issue 


FORTNIGHTLY (24 numbers) $1.00 PER YEAR 
Single numbers 5 cents each, $4.00 per hundred 
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THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83¢ Street, New York City 
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‘Some time ago, in expressing his opinion of THe CaATHOLic 
~ Encycriorepia, His Grace, the Most Rev. J. E. Quigley, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, made the prediction that this work would 
(to quote his own words) “create a new public opinion in this 
country in regard to the Catholic Church, its doctrines and 
practice.” 
Though the Encyclopedia is not yet completed, the truth of 
the Archbishop’s prophecy is being almost daily demonstrated 
—frequently in unexpected and surprising quarters. Among 
the many remarkable notices of the Encyclopedia recently ap- 
pearing in secular. and non-Catholic, denominational journals, we 
make a few quotations from one ‘of the leading Methodist organs 
of the United States, “ Zion’s Herald,” published at Boston: 


ARCHBISHOP QUIGLEY 


“A MAGNIFICENT WORK” 


at last this can and must cease. For here we have, on 
the broadest and most scholarly lines, an entire-library 
in compact compass, giving the first complete, accurate 


“The Catholic Church of America, in the publica- 
tion of: ‘The Catholic Encyclopedia,’ has performed a 
service, not only for the 25,000,000 English-speaking 


Catholics, but for Protestants as well, that deserves 
the very highest commendation. Its publication is one 
of the chief literary events of our day, and more than 
anything else of which we are aware in the history of 
the. Church which issues it, this work will serve to 
place it before the public im a most honorable and 
acceptable light. It will make more friends, if not con- 
verts, to the Roman Catholic Church than anything 
else that could have been attempted. It is a far-sighted 
undertaking splendidly carried through, testifying very 
loudly to the enterprise and wisdom of the great orgau- 
ization it represents. It will mark a new era in the 


treatment of Catholic topics in all well-informed Prot- 


estant circles. For there has been hitherto available 
no convenient, authoritative source of information as 
to Catholic interests and doctrines.- Rumors and preju- 
dice have accordingly, in very many cases, taken the 
place of accurate knowledge. Inevitable, unconscious 
ignorance rather than positive ill-will has been at the 
basis of most of the errors on Catholic subjects which 
have so unhappily pervaded English literature. Now 


The article quoted from occupied a full-page in ‘‘Zion’s Herald”’ 
(Methodist), and makes remarkably interesting reading to Cath- 
olics. We have reprinted in leaflet form a considerable edition 
of the criticism, and shall be pleased to send a copy, together . 
with sample pages of the Encyclopedia, complimentary, to 


everyone who applies therefor. 


Robert Appleton Company 


39 West 38th St., New York 


A IT a ne 
Please. write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 


account of the entire world of men and things affectéd. 
by this Church of the ages. It is written in a calm, - 
clear judicial tone such as must of itself carry weight 
and conviction, with few adjectives and no bitterness. 


-Tt makes the impression that truth is everywhere aimed | 


at. . . . It will seriously, perhaps essentially, modity 
many of the notions about the Roman Catholic Church 
hitherto current even among educated men of opposite 
faiths, and will effectually spoil some hitherto effective 
speeches. 
“The article on Methodism—a fair example of the 
rest—is absolutely accurate, and contains no word 
which we could ask to have altered or omitted. 
For many a long year these rich volumes will remain 
an abiding monument to the industry and courage, the 
research and impartiality, of the noble body of capable 
scholars whose services have been enlisted in its 
preparation. A standard has been therein set which 
other Churches will do well to imitate and will have 
difficulty in excelling.” C 


ROBERT APPLETON COMPANY 


39 West 38th Street, New York 
AM. 3-12 


< 


Please send me at once, free of 
expense, the article from ‘*Zion’s 
Herald,’’ also your beautiful 200- 
page brochure of The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, with full information. 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


Georgetown University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| Directory for Oatalegues or Information 
The College (*4"" 3.4 Untorrmtuaseny 


The Registrar, 37th & O Sts, N. W. 


The School of Medicine 
The Dean, 920 H St., N, W. 


The Training School for Nurses | 
Georgetown University 


The School of Dentistry 
The Dean, 920 H St, N, W. 


The School of Law 
The Dean, 506 E. St., N. W. 


The Astronomical Observatory | 
| The Director, Georgetown University 


Rev. A. J. Donlon, S.J., President 


ital 


College of St. Catherine, °,P=4 


A Catholic College for Girls. 


Accredited by the Minnesota State Board of Pub- 
lie Instruction and by several prominent 
Universities. 

Seventy Acre Campus. Fireproof Buildings. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN THESE DEPARTMENTS. 
Tue Coxiecimte, leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts: Tue Acapemic or CoLLEGE PREPAR- 
aToRY. Music AnD PAINTING in their various 
branches. Domestic Art, HouseHotp Science 
and Cooxtne. Year Book Forwarded on Applica- 

tion, Address: THE SECRETARY, 


Academy of St. Joseph 
In-the-Pines 
BRENTWOOD, N. Y, evccoer 


A Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
AFillated with the State University 


PROSPECTUS EXPLAINS THE TERMS, ETC. 
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0% 
9. | BOARDING COLLEGE 3 
St. Mary’s priest 


Under the Jesuit Fathers j 
College 


ay : 
St Marys, Kansas we Courses of Study 


Classical and Commereial 


For Catalogue, send to r 


Rey. ALoystus A. Breen, S.J., President 
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Convent of the Holy Child 


SHARON HILL, Cerpvinies COUNTY. PA 


inutes from Philadelphia 


9 —<$<  —______ re Aiinutes trom Philadelphia 
ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Highest English Course. French, Draw- 

ing, Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- 
tion for foreign travel. As the numbers are 
limited;, special’ care can be given to the for. 
mation of.character and training of each child. 

Address Moruer Superior, 
GB 29 Sor Gee Gee Goe Gon Gee Gee Gorge 


[Convent of the Holy Child | 


MT. SE JOSEPH ON THE WISSAHICKON 
me AG 


~<a = 


HOLY GROSS Voncssizr 
COLLEGE mass. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 
largest Catholic College in America 


Extensive grounds and exceedingly healthy 
‘ocation. New buildings, large gymnasium, 
indoor running track, hot and cold baths, 
modern conveniences. Easily reached on 
main line from Albany or New York to 
Boston via_ Springfield. Board, tuition, 
washing and mending, use of gymnasium, 
library and reading room, physical instruc. 
lion and medical attendance, $260 a year. 
Furnished room and attendance extra, 

Send for catalougue to 

PREFECT OF STUDIES. 


CARLTON ACADEMY 


Summit, New Jersey 


A Catholic Private School. 


Prepare: 
boys for college or for business, 


Charles H. Schultz, A.M., Headmaster 


Georgetown 


Visitation Convent 


A boarding and day School for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls 


Delightfully Situated on Georgetown Heights 


WASHINGTON, BD. C. 
Founded in 1799 Address Sister Directress 


The Time To Advertise Is 
ALL THE TIME 


For illustrated catalogue address MOTHER 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOHER 


| 


situated in the romantic Valley of the 
Wissahickon, Degrees conferred. Also 
Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and Ele 
mentary Departments. Very special advantages: 


in Music and Art. The piano student possesses 
superior opportunities in the use of the Virgil 
Clavier Method pursued throughout the course. 
The Art Studio is admirably equipped, and eve 
attention is given to the study of Art, both 
in theory and_ practice. Gymnasium. perfectly 
equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis, basket ball, 
fencing, etc. 


SUPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seton Hall College 


FOUNDED 1856 
South Orange, New Jersey 


COLLEGE AND 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Bayley Hall for Students 
ef Grammar Course. 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres. 


WRONG SERS ALLE ® BPR. ki, ae wale 
‘ v 


St. Mary's Qontege 5 Academy 
re MONROE, MICHIGAN 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


Coe ee by the Sisters 
eart. eautifully locate i 
and Toledo. _A high Santora mec Eo 
ty-five years in Culture, Education and Discipline. 
Courses include Collegiate, Academic and Prepara- 
tory. Special attention given to Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Dramatic Science. ‘ 
tion, Separate department for little girls, 
For illustrated prospectus apply to 


For illustrated Prospectus apply to Mother Superies 


AN OPPORTUNITY FoR You|T{MMACULATA 


ADVERTISE HERE 
For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 


AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Weet | Select School for Giris. 


59 East 83d Street, New York City 


‘St. Joseph College 
Bardstown, Kg. 


CONDUCTED BY XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Preparatory, Academic, Commercial and 
Collegiate Courses. 


A Catholic home-like institution for boys and 
young men. Send for prospectus, 


THE ONLY TRUE AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 


REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL."S.J. 
PAMPHLET, 24 PAGES 


5 Cents per Copy - - - 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 


59 East 83rd Street, 


a 
% 


$2.50 per Hundred 


New York 


SEMINA RY 
Mount Marian, Washington, D. C. 
Situated in the Suburbs 


For Year Book address, Sister Secretary 


ST. MARY itt WOODS 


COLLEGE 


or Young Women. 71st Year 
4 Years. Degrees, B.A., B.S., Ph.B. 
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CHRONICLE 


Rifles Go to Americans.—Acting Secretary of State 
Wilson confirmed the report that arms and ammunition 
had been shipped from New York on a Ward liner con- 
signed to the American Ambassador in Mexico City. It was 
said that the Mexican government countenances the arm- 
ing of foreigners, and that rifles and ammunition would 
be distributed among the Americans to protect them- 
selves in case of an uprising in the Mexican capital. It 
is understood that the Mexican government would not 
assess duties against these arms or against those being 
shipped from Germany and other European governments 
for the use of subjects of countries sending them. <Ac- 
cording to reports which reached the State Department 
at Washington, unorganized robber bands in Durango 
have taken encouragement from the successes of Orozco 
in Chihuahua, and it is feared they will become un- 
manageable should the Federals in that State be with- 
drawn for duty in other sections. In permitting the 
shipment of arms across the Mexican border President 
Taft is simply using his discretionary power under his 
recent neutrality proclamation. The strictest supervision 
will be maintained that these arms and war munitions 
do not fall into the hands of the rebels. 


Senators Exonerated.—-Senatér Stephenson, of Wis- 
consin, retains his seat in the United States Senate, the 
members of that body by a vote of 40 to 36 rejecting the 
charge that the $107,793, which the Senator admitted 
using in the primaries, had been used wrongfully or at 
least illegally. Twenty-eight Republicans and twelve 
Democrats voted to hold Senator Stephenson’s election 


a valid one. The special Senate committee which con- 
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ducted the second investigation of the election of Senator 
William Lorimer, of Ilinois, adopted a series of resolu- 
tions by a vote of five to three declaring that no ad- 
ditional testimony had been brought to light to justify 
the reversal of the judgment of the Senate when the case 
was first considered, and that the investigation had not 
shown that corrupt practices and methods had been em- 
ployed in hhis election. The three Senators who voted in 
the minority will, however, file a minority report, which 
will probably be followed by a long debate in the Senate 
itself. 


Poisonous Matches to Go.—The House of Representa- 
tives passed the Hughes bill, designed to tax out of exist- 
ence the manufacture of matches containing white 
phosphorus. Though the bill was introduced by a Demo- 
erat, much of the credit of the victory is due the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who recommended this reform: 
in his annual message and enlisted the support of Repre- 
sentative Mann, who introduced a bill making the same 
provision in the last Congress. The frightful results of 
the use of phosphorus were brought to the attention of 
the President by certain labor leaders, and he caused the 
Bureau of Labor to conduct an investigation, the results 
of which filled him with amazement and horror. He 
immediately took steps to secure the passage of a pro- 
hibitory act, and he lent his personal influence to that 
end. The President is in hopes that the Senate will pass 
the House bill at this session. 


Chicago Packers Acquitted.—The jurors in the case 
of the ten Chicago packers charged with violating the 
criminal section of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law brought 
in a verdict of acquittal on March 26. The trial was one 
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of the longest in the history of the federal courts. It 
began December 6, 1911, and the jury was sworn in 
December 19. It is estimated that the trial cost the 
packers $500,000, and the government about $100,000. 
The verdict is the climax of a ten years’ legal battle 
between the Government and the leaders of the country’s 
packing industry. A verdict of guilty under the law 
would have made the defendants liable to either a fine 
of $5,000 each, or imprisonment for one year, or both. 
The acquittal ends the case. The government has no 
appeal. Before generalizing as to the sufficiency or in- 
sufficiency of the criminal section of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, the government intends to await the out- 
come of some of the pending prosecutions, including 
particularly the cases against the United Shoe Machinery 
Company, the American Sugar Refining Company and 
the National Cash Register Company.’ “The difficulty 
of putting the really responsible man in jail is sufficiently 
apparent now that the government’s efforts against the 
Chicago packers have come to naught, and its case against 
the bath-tub trust has resulted in a disagreement of the 
jury,” says the New York Tribune. The same journal 
is of the opinion that “the result of prosecutions thus 
far sustains the judgment of those who have felt that 
the most practicable way to enforce the Sherman act is 
through civil actions to enjoin and disintegrate combina- 
tions.” 


New Colombian Minister.—Julio Betancourt, formerly 
Minister at Madrid, has been appointed Minister at 
Washington, to succeed General Pedro Nel Ospina. It 
is reported at Washington that recent negotiations be- 
tween the Kaiser’s government and the government of 
Colombia have resulted in an agreement which contem- 
plates the transfer to Germany of certain harbors on 
the Atlantic coast of Colombia, within striking distance 
of the northern entrance to the Panama Canal. The Ad- 
ministration is taking steps to meet what is regarded as 
a defiance of the Monroe Doctrine by Colombia and 
Germany. This information may perhaps throw some 
light on Colombia’s recent emphatic request for a prompt 
settlement of its claim for indemnity for the loss of 
territory now comprised in the Republic of Panama. 


Mexico.—As the states have failed to contribute their 
quotas to the army the Government has had recourse to 
the press-gang, and has decided to draft into the army 
as volunteers all those charged with loitering and plain 
intoxication. A rigorous censorship over telegrams 
prevents the transmission of news about the progress 
of the Zapatist rebellion, or uprising, in the South. In 
the North the revolution seems to be gaining. General 
Gonzalez Salas, until recently minister of war, is re- 
ported a suicide after his defeat by the Vazquez Gémez 
forces. The citizens of Querétaro, one hundred and 
forty miles north of the capital, are preparing for a 
vigorous defence. Details of a plot for a more wide- 


spread uprising on April 2 were communicated to the 
Government in time to forestall the action of the mal- 
contents. Sefior Tomas Macmanus was chosen vice- 
president of the senate, to act for Pino Suarez, who is 
minister of instruction and fine arts and cannot attend 
its deliberations. Guillermo Obregén was elected presi- 
dent of the house. Both elections are favorable to 
Madero. A member of the house, however, submitted 
a proposal to declare the executive offices vacant. The 
Americans in the capital have united in a public state- 
ment to the effect that their lives and property are not 
in danger, that they are not insulted on the public streets 
and that the city is not given over to lawlessness and 
outrage. All the indications point towards a renewal 
of the military dictatorship which held the country in 
check before Madero took the field. 


Canada.—Senators Costigan and Coffey took up the 
defence of Keewatin’s schools in the Senate; but the 
former’s amendment to the Manitoba-Keewatin Bill was _ 
rejected by 30 to 13. Some French-Canadians voted... 
with the majority. Senator Macdonald called the de- 
fenders of the rights of Catholic schools “fanatics.” 
Whoever has the slightest acquaintance with Senator 
Macdonald’s Protestantism, could judge what his opinion 
would be. The attitude taken by some calling themselves 
Catholics, is a valid excuse for its expression in Parlia- 
ment by one so alien from every Catholic idea. Dele- 
gates from the British West Indies have come to Ottawa 
to promote trade with Canada. Jamaica has sent no 
representatives. The Provincial elections in Quebec — 
will take place probably in May. The Conservatives © 
have been returned in British Columbia, there are no 
Liberals, and the Opposition has been reduced to two — 
Socialists. The Canadian Pacific Railway’ cannot 
get rails from Canadian mills, which are a year behind 
in filling orders. A temporary suspension of the duty 
on American rails is proposed. A great part of the rails 


going to the Pacific Coast for the Grand Trunk Pacific — 


and Canada Northern are American. 


Great Britain.—On his attention being called in Par- 
liament to the condition of the Portuguese prisoners, Sir 
Edward Grey answered that he could not interfere in the 
internal affairs of the Portuguese Government. The 
Minimum Wage Bill has become a law, and the miners 
are returning to work. A ballot is being taken to deter- 
mine whether the strike shall be declared ended. The 
leaders explain that those who vote “yes” do so with the 
understanding that the Minimum Wage Bill shall have 
its defects corrected by Parliament. Thus they provide 
a reason for any strike they may see fit to order in the 
future——A newspaper reported the American Ambas- 
sador as saying that England’s condition resembles that 
of France before the Revolution, and that its ministers 
are as incompetent as were those of Louis XVI. The 
Ambassador hastened to assure the world that he had 
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said nothing of the sort. The Unionists, however, have 
not lost the opportunity of discussing in Parliament an 
opinion in which they share. The Syndicalist pub- 
lishers accused of attempting to corrupt the army, are 
out on bail, some of their bondsmen being members of 
Parliament of the extreme school. At first bail was re- 
fused in Tom Mann’s case. It has now been accepted 
under the condition that he promises to leave the army 
alone while he is under trial—_—The German spies 
whose arrest was mentioned last week have been released. 
They were mere tourists; though March is hardly a 
tourist’s month. The Conciliation Bill to grant the 
franchise to female householders and taxpayers has been 
defeated by 14 votes. Last year it had a majority of 
167. Several reasons are given for its rejection. Anger 
on account of the riotous conduct of the women suf- 
fragists is one; and that these had denounced the Bill 
as a half measure with which they would have nothing 
to do, is another. 


Ireland.—F ull reports of the St. Patrick’s Day cele- 
brations indicate that both the religious and secular ob- 
servances were more general and enthusiastic than on 
previous occasions. Unionists as well as others wore 
the green, and in many Protestant churches panegyrics 
were pronounced on the Saint, not a few of them in 
Irish. Gaelic sermons were preached in more than a 
dozen Catholic churches in Dublin and numerously 
throughout the country. The town councillors and 
other civic officials, headed by the Mayor, attended High 
Mass in a body, and this happened where, as in Cork, 
the presiding official was a Protestant. The processions 
were chiefly of a religious character and the addresses, 
whether from pulpit or platform, seem all to have dwelt 
on the thought developed by Cardinal Bourne in St. 
Patrick’s, London, that the festival symbolized the in- 
separable union of Faith and Nationality, and would so 
continue. Reception of the Sacraments was almost uni- 
versal, and in Cork 2,000 members of the A. O. H. re- 
ceived Holy Communion in a body. Mr. Dillon, speak- 
ing in Liverpool, attributed the fervent loyalty of Irish 
Catholicity (1) to the peculiar bond between priest and 
flock, the result of suffering, persecution and sorrow for 
centuries together; (2) to sound political leadership ; 
and the political capacity manifested by Irishmen was 

developed, he said, by the unparalleled training they re- 
ceived in maintaining against force and guile the long 
struggle for Faith, life, land and liberty ——Mr. Asquith 
has set April 11 for the introduction of the Home Rule 
Bill. Mr. Redmond declares it will pass in a few weeks 
and become law within two years, that it will unify the 
Liberals and receive unanimous acceptance from Irish 
Nationalists. 


Poland.—Stolypin had intened to bring about a new 
dismemberment of Poland by establishing the new 
Province of Kholm, but the Douma set it aside by a vote 


of 150 to 105. It doubtless pleased the Tsar, who is said 
to be anxious to establish harmony among his subjects. 
Count Sigismond Wielopolski, member of the 
Council of State of the Russian Empire, has just pub- 
lished a memorial on the intolerable position of the Cath- 
olic Church in the Kingdom of Poland (Russian 
Poland). The memorial shows the clergy remorselessly 
crushed under the implacable hatred of the police, courts 
and Russian bureaucracy——The Archiepiscopal Curia 
of Warsaw recently received from the Russian Imperial 
Minister of the Interior an edict imposing upon the 
Catholic Church officials in Poland the following restric- 
tions: (1) Dignities and honors conferred upon Cath- 
olic priests by the Holy See are to be disregarded, 
unless the consent and approval of the Russian Imperial 
officials shall have first been obtained; (2) The words 
engraved on seals used by the Church authorities must 
be in the Russian tongue; Latin words may be made use 
of only on such seals as are needed for strictly ecclesias- 
tical documents; (3) Certificates issued as the offcial 
documents required in the case of the publication 
of marriage bans must bear a Russian Government 
stamp. The Government has also given legal exist- 
ence to a sect called Christian Catholics, who have a 
chapel at Warsaw. The pretence that they scarcely dif- 
fer from genuine Catholics is advanced in the press. 
The Mass is celebrated in Polish. The sect is backed by 
the schismatical Russians. The purpose is evident, 
namely, to inflict another blow on Catholic Poland. 


France.—The motor-car bandits, whose exploits have 
recently been of almost daily occurrence in and around 
Paris, on March 25 committed the most astonishing 
crimes in the whole series of their vicious career. Ap- 
pearing suddenly before the Société Générale Bank in 
Chantilly, five men leaped from an auto car, leaving a 
sixth at the wheel. Whilst one remained on guard at 
the door the four others lined up in front of the counter. 
Immediately a volley of shots rang out. Of the four bank 
employees present two were shot dead and one severely 
wounded. The robbers then hurriedly emptied the safe, 
taking $10,000, and in less than five minutes they were 
back in the auto and had started off at full speed on the 
road to Paris. Their method was the one so often used 
in recent crimes. An automobile was stolen, in this in- 
stance the chauffeur was first slain, and then the car 
was driven rapidly to the scene of the evidently carefully 
planned outrage. Later the stolen car was found aban- 
doned, the bandits presumably going into hiding until 
ready for another operation. All Paris is aroused by the 
brutal contempt for life and the sheer audacity mani- 
fested in this latest crime. On March 25 Robert 
Bacon, the retiring United States Ambassador to France, 
was the honored guest at a farewell luncheon given by 
the diplomatic representatives of the Latin-American 
republics. The Costa Rican Minister to France, who 
presided, paid a gracedul tribute to the work of the 
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American Ambassador, to which Mr. Bacon replied in 
A national pilgrimage of French Catholics 
The pilgrims 


Spanish. 
will leave Amiens for Rome on April 8. 
will remain five days in the Eternal city. 


Italy.—The Osservatore Romano publishes the follow- 
ing announcement: “Many Italian and foreign news- 
papers contain despatches, purporting to have been re- 
ceived from authoritative sources in Rome, to the effect 
that the Roman Curia has in mind the publication of a 
pontifical document making mandatory: certain changes 
in the existing discipline of the Church in the matter of 
age at which candidates may be advanced to the priest- 
hood. We are in a position to affirm that this report is 
entirely without foundation, and to declare, moreover, 
that no such document as the despatches speak of is in 
preparation. Nay, there is not even thought of any 
serious change in the discipline now existing.”——In 
mid-March their Eminences, Cardinals Rampolla and 
Serafino Vannutelli celebrated the silver jubilee of their 
promotion to the Cardinalitial dignity. Both Princes of 
the Church were made the recipients of wide-spread 
evidences, of the signal esteem in which they are held by 
Catholics at home and abroad. The Chapter of Saint 
Peter’s presented on the occasion to their Archpriest, 
Cardinal Rampolla, a beautiful medal of gold, which they 
had caused to be specially struck in commemoration of 
the jubilee solemnity, 


China.—The National Assembly is strongly opposed 
to the granting of a monopoly ‘of the Chinese loans to 
the financial group representing the six Powers, Great 
Britain, the United States, Germany, France; Russia and 
Japan. In answer to the charge that the acceptance of 
a Belgian loan was a breach of faith on China’s part, the 
Assembly maintains that the government was free to bor- 
row on any security other than that the “sextet” had 
agreed on. Money, moreover, was needed at once. The 
Assembly suspects the six Powers are seeking to obtain 
‘control of all China’s resources——Three American 
teachers named Bert Hicks, Philip Hoffman and A. N. 
Sheldon, while exploring the Yang-tse river, were at- 
tacked by pirates, and Mr, Hicks was killed. Looting 
and rioting seems to be going on in some parts of the 
Republic. Rumors have been current that capitalists of 
Southern China are backing a project for the restoration 
of the imperial family. 


Germany.—A great concourse of people crowded the 
court at Berlin to witness the trial of Scharmach and 
four supposed accomplices accused with him of being 
responsible for the methyl alcohol poisoning which oc- 
curred during the Christmas week at the asylum for the 
homeless in that city. The death of eighty-nine persons 
and the total blindness of others is charged against 
Scharmach, nor does this include the entire list of deaths 
and other casualities due to the spirituous liquor of which 


he is said to be the inventor. Its basis was the odorless 
methyl alcohol, which was mixed .with distilled alcohol 
and so offered at low prices to the dealers as pure alco- 
hol. By the addition of water and various essences the 
latter prepared with it the different kinds of liquors 
sold to their customers. A sensation was created in 
Germany by the announcement of a possible split in the 
National Liberal Party. The faction of the Left, under 
the control of Bassermann, has been seriously worsted 
by the Right. The casus belli was the resolution pro- 
posed by the Left that independent organizations should 
not be tolerated within the party. This was directed 
against the Young Liberals and met with a crushing 
defeat. A general session is to be called which may 
terminate in a complete division of the party. The 
strengthening of the German army will result in an 
additional expense of 97 million marks for the present 
year; will reach its highest outlay of 127 million marks 
in 1913; and will then sink to 114 million in the fol- 
lowing year. The navy is to be increased by a new 
squadron and the annual addition of 75 officers and 1,600 
men until the year 1920. The expenses for the present 
year are to be 15 million marks, for the following year 
28 million, and for the next 38 million, until the climax 
will be reached in the year 1916 with 43 million marks. 
In the Prussian Diet a resolution has been submitted 
for a loan of 336 million marks to carry on the extension 
and improvement of the railway service. The exam- 
ple of the Heidelberg University, which has opened a 
subscription to present the Emperor with an aeroplane, 
has been followed in other cities, and we are told that 
if the final results can be gauged by the enthusiasm dis- 
played at present an entire flotilla of airships will be 
created. Especially interesting is the announcement 
officially made that Germany is opposed to any division 
of China and strictly follows the principle of non-inter- 
vention. She will finally determine in consort with the 
other powers the steps that must be taken. Yuan Shi- 
Kai is declared to be deserving of confidence but not 
able to master the present situation. 


Austria.—The Emperor has held several prolonged 
interviews with Count Khuen-Hedervary, the retired 
Hungarian Prime Minister, who recently resigned with 
his entire cabinet because of the refusal on the part of 
Austria to grant certain Hungarian army demands. Hun- 
gary had especially requested the control, which ‘had 
hitherto belonged to Austria, of calling out the reserves. 
The Emperor desired that a working plan might be 
drawn up on which the various parties could agree, 
while he was willing to make concessions which he hoped 
would satisfy the party of the opposition. Particular 
cases were mentioned in which the crown would still 
retain for itself the right of ordering out the army 
reserves. The introduction of the military reforms was, 
moreover, promised to bring about a reconciliation of 
all the factions. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Education and Crime 


Within the last few weeks ministers of the gospel, 
sociologists and educationists have been busy discussing 
the statistics of the crimes which were committed during 
the year 1911. And although these three classes of men 
have approached the topic of debate from widely differ- 
ent standpoints, yet they are unanimous in declaring that 
the moral condition of the country is wretched in the 
extreme.» This conclusion, though severe, is apparently 
clear of bias. It is the result of. honest, patient irivesti- 
gation on the part of men of various characters, attain- 
ments and vocations. Moreover, it actually does vio- 
lence to the natural pride and boastfulness of the Amer- 
ican character, by manifesting a spirit of grave, spon- 
taneous apprehension which, until recently, was entirely 
absent from American estimates of American morals. 
The Puritan self-complacency, so characteristic of 
former pronouncements on this subject, has given way 
to genuine alarm. The tone is no longer exultant. It is 
gloomy, apologetic and at times damnatory. The cry of 
false joy over pretended righteousness is replaced by a 
wail over moral obloquy. The flag has ceased to be a 
symbol of heavenly virtue. We are no longer the chosen 
people. We are fallen angels. Violent disillusion has 
followed well-nursed illusion. The dream has passed 
and men are rubbing their eyes in the presence of a per- 
plexed and apparently insoluble problem. And, as is 
usual in such cases, there is a chorus on all sides to the 
effect that something must be done. 

Many things have been done. But so far none of the 
plans adopted have eased the situation in the least. Leg- 
islators have passed laws; civic committees have issued 
protests ; ministerial associations have written “Where- 
as” and “Be it resolved” again and again; the “Forward 
Movement” has been inaugurated in many cities, and 
yet despite all this, crime goes on as rapidly as ever. 
And though vice is not confined to any class or age, yet 
it is particularly ‘prevalent amongst the young. Our 
jails and reformatories are swarming with mere boys. 
And, strange to say, very many of them find their way 
thither at the most unusual of all times:—the first year 
after leaving school. This is significant. It becomes 
more so when taken in conjunction with the fact that 
seventy-five per cent. of all our criminals begin “to wear 
the stripes” before they are old enough to cast their first 
vote. And not only are they malefactors, but, what is 
worse, large numbers of them seem to be insensible to 
good influence. 

Two explanations have been offered for this state of 
affairs. The first attributes it to the fact that men are 
victims of circumstances. They are children of the times, 
the product of present-day conditions, and as such they 
are neither better nor worse than the society in which 


they live. But though such an explanation is charitable, 
yet it does not reach far back enough. For after all, 
corruption originally begins with the individual. Society 
as an aggregation of persons is neither better nor worse 
than the aforesaid individuals make it. They first lower 
its standard by lowering their own; they first corrupt it 
by corrupting themselves. Then, too, as we have seen, 
the majority of our miscreants become criminals at an 
age when the atmosphere of the corporate body has little 
or no influence on them. Hence their plight is due not 
so much to society as to a deficiency in their training. 
They are the victims of a circumstance. But the cir- 
cumstance is their education. They are victims of a 
false system of training, a false philosophy of life. 
They are products of a crude empiricism that concerns 
itself with facts to the utter neglect of those principles 
which alone can ennoble the heart of man. They are 
graduated from school with acutely trained senses, poorly 
trained intellects and untamed wills. They may be 
“magnificent animals,” but they are poor apologies for 
men. Their souls have been starved. They are com- 
pletely destitute of high, spiritual ideals. They have 
been trained away from God, and they continue to grow 
away from Him. They are ignorant of His precepts. 
They are untutored in His principles. Other interests 
are given the prominent place in their lives. God is no- 
where by comparison with a lesson in zoology. 

This is bad enough; but it assumes a graver aspect in 
view of the fact that the child is father to the man and 
mother to the woman. The Godless child makes the 
Godless grown-up. And as the child of today is the 
parent of tomorrow, the home-maker, the founder of 
the unity of society, it is no wonder that we have 
reached a state of confusion worse confounded. For 
naturally the atmosphere of the school reacts in time on 
the home, and the home in turn reacts on the exchange, 
the market-place, the courts, the clubs and everything 
else. 

Such considerations as these cause regret that Amer- 
icans do not view the problem of education in a truer 
light. Why can they not understand that mere intel- 
lectualism is not life, and does not give life? Intellect- 
ualism never yet made a man or a nation really great. 
True greatness is neither love of thought nor power to 
think. It is virtue. And virtue does not necessarily at- 
tend either on those who esteem the mind cr possess a 
powerful intellect. The French worshiped the God- 
dess of Reason at the time of their greatest moral deg- 
radation. The Greeks wrote exquisite poetry about 
virtue itself, and fashioned wonderful works of art, at 
a period when they were ashamed of their own morals. 
The Capitoline Hill rang with unrivaled oratory in de- 
fence of virtue at a period when the names of Roman- 
dames were a hissing and a byword. Man is not all in- 
tellect. He has a will. Life is not mere speculation. It 
is action,—correct action. Why, then, give attention to 
one faculty to the all but utter neglect of another? Was 
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education instituted to deform the soul? Does it pur- 
pose to fashion spiritual monstrosities? Is its object a 


soul as misshapen as the body of a hunchback? An 
athletic trainer who would turn out prospective ‘‘sprint- 
ers” with the leg power of Arabian steeds and the lung- 
power of chickens would merit the scorn and ridicule of 
the world. But wherein is he more blameworthy than 
the educator who trains the intellect alone? The soul is 
more important than the body, and a forty yards dash 
is hardly the race of life. 

What, then, is to be done to meet the present problem 
effectively? Society must be renovated root and branch. 
Old habits of thought must be eradicated and new ones 
implanted in their stead. And for this, graybeards’ 
“conviction of sin” and “Forward Movements” for men 
only are ineffectual. They come too late to be of last- 
ing value. The child is the one to whom we must look 
for salvation. It must be trained in the way of God. 
Religion must enter fully into its young life. It must 
be surrounded by a religious atmosphere. Strong, clear 
religious principles must be put before it. For a man’s 
creed is his life. Motives for faith and virtue must be 
urged. In short, the child must be taught to be godly, 
and all else will follow. 

How to bring this about is another question. At pres- 
ent there seems little hope of its accomplishment. The 
Boards of Education are without exception in the power 
of the Philistines. Moreover, they are of doubtful util- 
ity in a matter of this kind. For observation of many 
in different cities seems to lead to the conclusion that as 
a rule they are composed of an unruly shark, a pilot- 
fish, some dozen or more jelly-fish, and a few comfort- 
able gentlemen who are kept busy dodging the shark. 
Nor do those more directly concerned with the training 
of the children inspire any great hope for better things. 
The actual teachers are in a vise and can do nothing. 
And probably many of them would not do anything if 
they could. Those higher up the line, the directors of the 
schools, teachers of pedagogy, and such like, offer abso- 
lutely no consolation. The Zeitgeist is heavy upon them. 
Indeed, nothing is more discouraging than the books 
‘ written by these men and women. Usually those in- 
tended for children have no concern with God. They 
are naturalistic from beginning to end. They tell of 
robins and ships and dogs and soldiers and crackers and 
monkeys; but nowhere is there mention of God or 
heaven or the angels. The heart of the little child yearns 
for knowledge of its Creator, and gets instead “Little 
Red Riding Hood” or “Humpty Dumpty.” The child 
asks for bread and is given a stone. 
works are just as bad. Therein one reads of “the col- 
lective conscience,” “social service,” “ethical culture,” 
“lay morality” and like twaddle, all intended to replace 
God. Just what this “lay morality” is is hard to under- 
stand. It would appear to consist in feeding the blue- 
birds in winter, erecting watering-troughs for horses in 
summer, and forgetting the ten commandments summer 


More advanced 


and winter. If it be other than this, it oozes through the 
finger-tips under pressure, like Bob Acres’. courage. 
Since 1870 the French have been giving their children 
hypodermic injections of it, with the result that they 
have now reached what they picturesquely call ‘a crisis 
in morals.” It is a queer crisis; for it is chronic. 

The difficulty with most of these men is that they have 
an idea, just one. They are obsessed by “scientific” 
training. Save the mark! Quite recently one of them 
informed the public just what that means. According 
to him, the millennium in education is about to come to 
pass. For before long all the physical laws will be dis- 
covered, and our children can then be trained in sym- 
pathy with them. That stirs our innermost souls. How 
inspiring to think that soon our little ones will be pure 
in sympathy with the law of molecular attraction, and 
reverential in sympathy with the law of gravitation! 

Of course this idea, which is sent forth with the blare 
of trumpets, is not new. It is a poor adaptation of 
Huxley’s definition of education. In a certain sense, 
therefore, it has been well tried. For Huxley, Tyndall 
and a few others were trained in sympathy with physical 
laws. And the effect might have been better ;—unless, 
indeed, atrophy of soul, and a dogmatic bigotry which 
proclaimed that “to occupy ourselves about the teaching 
of religion is as futile as to inquire what are the politics 
of the man in the moon” (Huxley, “Lay Sermons, p. 
144) are desirable. 

But be this as it may, hope for loftier ideals does not 
appear to lie in the directors of our educational system. 
Perhaps a further clue to the reason for this may be 
found in the words of the educator who wrote that the 
rough class-room tasks are now done largely by those 
of Irish extraction, while the more important work of 
directing falls to Anglo-Saxons. Probably this throws 
light on the whole problem. For, according to Matthew 
Arnold, the Anglo-Saxon is singularly impervious to 
new ideas. 

At any rate, we must look beyond professional edu- 
cators for the first movement of reform. That it will 
come at all is by no means a certainty. However, there 
are signs of better times. Consciences that once slept 
in peace have been awakened and are now exercised 
over present conditions. Thus, two influential secular 
papers, and one of our most prominent citizens, a leader 
in national politics, declared recently that our education 
fails to make good citizens. Moreover, societies have 
been formed to advocate the religious education of our 
youth. Surely this is a great advan¢e in the right direc- 
tion. Twenty years ago it would have been impossible. 
In those days religious education was a “Romish” plot 
to enthrall free-born Americans. At the least mention 
of such a thing a hundred platforms were surmounted 
by white evangelical ties and flowing evangelical side- 
whiskers that Shook in angry concern at “Papal aggres- 
sion” against the liberties of Americans. And evangel- 
ical souls were stirred, and evangelical passions ran high. 
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Soon, however, evangelical blood-pressure was re- 
duced and since then the right sentiment has been grow- 
ing stronger, Only recently the Presbyterians of one of the 
Southern States went over to the “Papists” to the ex- 
tent of” founding a parochial school. So, the germ of 
better things is in the people. It needs to be warmed 
into life by vigorous action. Public opinion must be 
formed and strengthened by persistent intelligent action. 
Othetwise a ruined nation will come to realize the force 
of the words: “Un monde sans Dieu est horrible.” 

ly 


A Catholic Oasis in the Coal Fields 


Public attention has been concentrated of late on the 
threatened coal strike, and the workers themselves, with 
their families, are naturally more intensely interested in 
the question ; but there is at least one district among the 
Pennsylvania coal hills in which it was overshadowed 
for a time by the then more important question of how 
fittingly to celebrate St. Patrick’s Day. In Schuylkill 
County, some ninety miles northwest of Philadelphia, 
there are a few hamlets scattered for some miles along 
the brows of.the low, dark hills. They are called Heck- 
schersville, after the original owner, but “Irishtown” 
would more properly designate its people. Some 2,000 
in all, they are exclusively Irish, and so wish to be 
known. Not.a dozen of them have ever seen Ireland; 
most of them are of the third and many of the fourth 
generation, but. it would be difficult to find a village in 
the old land more distinctively Hibernian in phrase, ac- 
cent and sentiment, and in devoted fidelity to the Catholic 
faith. 

It is situated eight miles from Pottsville, the nearest 
railway station, which for ninety years has been the cen- 
tre of the coal mining interests in Schuylkill County. 
Early in the eighteenth century hard stone coal of great 
heat producing qualities was found here, and soon the 
hills and valleys were bored in every direction, and the 
Pennsylyania anthracite, conveyed at first by wagon, 
then by canal and railroad, supplied for almost a century 
nine-tenths of the coal fuel of the entire country. La- 
borers poured in, mainly Irish at first, and in 1827 Mr. 
Potts, the first operator in Pottsville, gave land for a 
Catholic Church. It was appropriately named after the 
Irish apostle, and the present fine church of St. Patrick, 
completed by Dean McGovern, the Rector, stands upon 
its site. 

The founder and first Pastor was Rev. E. McCarthy, 
S.J., who had previously visited the district from the 
Jesuit Mission of Goshenhoppen. His first baptismal 
entry was on June 2, 1829, and his neat and carefully 
entered records show, in the two following years, 244 
baptisms and 44 marriages. He established a vigorous 
temperance society, then badly needed but difficult of 
accomplishment, and his services were so highly appre- 
ciated that the Mayor and Council unanimously peti- 


tioned his superior against his removal. To-day: there 
are a dozen churches for almost as many nationalities, 
and a Syrian priest from New York pontificates occa- 
sionally at St. Patrick’s for more than a hundred of his 
nationality. As far back as 1855 the Venerable Bishop 
Neuman was so impressed with the possibilities of 
Pottsville that he petitioned to have it made a bishopric, 
and in his humility wished to be transferred thither, as 
he deemed himself unequal to the greater demands of 
Philadelphia. 

Father McCarthy was the first to establish a church, 
Cathole or otherwise, at Pottsville, but he was by no 
means the first Catholic messenger in the district, for 
eminent missionaries from Goshenhoppen and St. Jo- 
seph’s, Philadelphia, had been traversing the county 
for nearly a century before him. Goshenhoppen was 
founded by Father Greaton, S.J., in 1741, and became 
thereafter the centre of missionary excursions by the 
Jesuit Fathers into all the neighboring counties, includ- 
ing Schuylkill; but even before 1741 the indefatigable 
Father Steinmeyer, S.J., better known as Father 
Farmer, traversed the district. Father Schneider, who 
died in 1764, and Father de Ritter, who labored till 1787, 
continued the arduous work with marvelous energy, and 
among their most noted successors are Father Paul 
Kohlman, S.J., brother of the more celebrated Anthony ; 
Father Curvin (Krakowski), who preceded Father Mc- 
Carthy; Fathers Varin and Steinbacher, both remark- 
able linguists, a qualification that was rapidly becoming 
almost a necessary missionary asset, and Father A. 
Bally, whose name has replaced “Goshenhoppen.” It is 
related of Father Steinbacher that arriving once at an 
inn, wet, bedraggled and weary after a day’s tramp to a 
sick-call, he found three sportsmen preparing their spoils 
for supper, and as they cooked they made humorous re- 
marks in French, Italian and modern Greek, at the ex- 
pense of the disreputable looking “parson.” When the 
meal was ready the Father remarked in the languages 
they had used: “Gentlemen, you are good cooks, but 
very poor linguists.” They proved to be foreign at- 
tachés who had been educated in Georgetown, and they 
handsomely repaired their mistake. 

By this time the secular priesthood had charge of St. 
Patrick’s, Pottsville, and the next Jesuits we find in con- 
nection with it are Father Maguire and his companions, 
who gave there in 1865 the first mission in the coal coun- 
Father Maguire tells how the miners came from 
the scattered settlements, often walking ten or fif- 
teen miles over snow and ice, and “it was a common 
thing to give Holy Communion after dark to persons 
who had waited all day till 6 p. m. before confessions 
could be heard.” In two weeks there were 800 confirm- 
ations and 10,000 communicants; and this was the place 
where the “Molly Maguires” had been till recently all 
powerful. That terrible organization sprang, he says, 
from real grievances—the tyranny of bigoted Welsh 
bosses and the flagrantly unjust discrimination of Prot- 
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estant superintendents, which inflicted sufferings on 
Irish miners that were long and bitter—but it soon de- 
veloped into a murderous tyranny that was far more 
intolerable than that which originated it. 

The miners of Heckschersville seem to have kept aloof 
from all secret societies and from outer influences, form- 
ing a compact society of their own. Coming from the 
coal fields of Kilkenny before and during the famine 
years, their experience secured them welcome, and the 
maintenance of the old ties and comradeship preserved 
their solidarity. None but Irish and Catholics were and 
are wanted in their settlement and no others are there 
to-day. Of the Irish those were most welcome who 
hailed from Kilkenny or its borders. For many years 
they trudged to Mass on Sundays over the eight miles 
of muddy roads between them and Pottsville, until in 
1856 the visiting priest, Father Scanlan, himself a Kil- 
kenny man, built a solid and commodious stone church on 
the brow of a coal hill and dedicated it to Kilkenny’s pa- 
tron, St. Kyran. Then the people, who had quarried the 
stone, erected a substantial residence of the same mate- 
rial for the pastor. | 

They have been prolific of large families and voca- 
tions, a consequence no doubt of their exclusively Cath- 
olic life. A few weeks ago a married daughter of one 
of the old settlers, Mr. O’Donnell, a vigorous octogenar- 
ian, was buried from St. Kyran’s. Her brother, Father 
O’Donnell, sung her requiem Mass; six of her seven 
other brothers, two of them physicians, were the pall- 
bearers; and of several surviving sisters one is a conse- 
crated nun. Yet there has been no religious institution 
in the neighborhood so far, but the teachers and pupils 
of the half dozen public schools in the district are almost 
exclusively Catholic. 

Father Scanlan was succeeded by Fathers McHugh, 
O'Reilly, O’Brien and Walsh (who, though he died in 
another pastorate, willed that his bones be laid at the 
entrance of St. Kyran’s under the steps of its people) ; 
and in 1879 came Father Patrick McSwiggin, who won 
at once their Irish hearts by riding at the head of their 
annual procession on Patrick’s Day. His successors had 
also Irish names—Daly, Wynne, Dolan, Tierney—but 
not horsemanship, except one, Father Keul, who had 
neither, but he atoned for this by being half Irish and 
speaking fluent Gaelic with the older inhabitants. Dr. 
Motley, the present pastor de jure, is invalided, owing, 
like the brief occupancy of his predecessors, to the hard 
life of a priest in the coal fields, but the administrator, 
Father McNeely, who is heir to the gifts of Father Mc- 
Swiggin, seems able to stand the strain. He organized 
a band of forty pieces, and on Patrick’s Day rode at the 
head of the parade, which consisted of the band, 250 
members of the A. O. H., 130 juvenile Hibernians, all 
arrayed in resplendent uniforms, and all of the inhabi- 
tants who could walk. The visiting priest from New 
York was agreeably surprised to be awakened March 17 
by the notes of “St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning” ring- 


ing and re-echoing loudly but harmoniously across the 
valley, and then ““The Wearing of the Green.” Looking 
out he perceived a solemn enthusiasm on the faces of 
priest and people, and recognized, not without emotion, 
that the best there was in Ireland has been reproduced 
after three generations in the coal fields of Pennsylvania. 

All the people, a green token on every breast, crowded 
into the Church or around it, and the preacher spoke for 
a solid hour, having been informed, and soon realizing, 
that when addressing this audience on religion or Ire- 
land one cannot speak too long. Besides, they had been 
stirred to great enthusiasm at a mission given a few 
months before by the Carmelite Fathers of New York, 
and at the Forty Hours’ devotion preached during the 
week by the diocesan missionary. On both occasions all 
whose age permitted had received Holy Communion. In 
every way they were admirably prepared to hear the 
lengthiest exposition of the achievements of St. Patrick 
and the glories of Ireland. The children go to Holy 
Communion every Friday, and the women make visits 
to the Blessed Sacrament during the day, for the safety 
of fathers, sons and brothers who are working in the 
mines. It is rather more than a coincidence that no 
serious accident has occurred since this practice was 
instituted. 

It is gratifying to a Catholic who has just witnessed 
crowded congregations in the densely populated districts 
of New York to be again confronted after a few hours 
by a crowded congregation in the most sparsely inhab- 
ited regions of Pennsylvania. A trolley line now con- 
nects Heckschersville with the prosperous and growing 
town of Pottsville. It is to be hoped that St. Patrick 
and St. Kyran will preserve the more than Arcadian in- 
nocence and the religious fidelity of its fine people from 
being tarnished by contact with the attractions of a more 
sophisticated world. M. Kenny, S.J. 


The Christ of Socialism 


The word “Christian” has come to mean no more 
than the word “Marxian” to the Christian Socialist. It 
implies nothing more than an admiration for the person 
of Christ as the great proletarian agitator whdse work 
is perfected and crowned by the far more successful and 
perhaps far greater leader, Marx. 

The picture of the Divine Saviour as depicted for us 
in Christian Socialism is almost too blasphemous to pre- 
sent to the Catholic reader, and yet it is by this that souls 
are led astray in our age when revolution is the catch 
word of the hour. Consistently with the false philoso- 
phies of the time, it offers to us the new ideal of “a 
Christ carrying the red flag of revolt against constituted 
authority, the ‘law and order’ of His time.’ “Christ,” 
they say, “the democrat, the agitator, the revolutionary, 
the rebel, the bearer of the red flag. Yes, we can un- 
derstand this“figure.” (Call, Nov. 19, 1911.) 

In the literature of Christian Socialism even our 
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Blessed Lady is not spared. As she stood beneath the 
cross of Christ in His sacred passion, so here likewise 
she must have her share in this new crucifixion of her 
Son by the side of that modern robber and blasphemer, 
Karl Marx, with his doctrine of expropriation and his 
mockery at the sheep nature of the Christian, which, he 
tells us, is shown in his resemblance to the Lamb of 
God. The thoughts treasured in the heart of Mary are 
interpreted as a silent resolution to dedicate her Child 
to the work of insurrection, and the Magnificat becomes 
nothing less than an “incendiary” call to universal tev- 
olution. Such is the meaning given to those verses in 
the beautiful canticle of humility: “He hath put down 
the mighty from their seat, and hath exalted the hum. 
ble.” 

The distorted vision of the preacher revolutionist 
sees even in the hymns which the Catholic Church is 
said still to retain from the early revolutionary days of 
communism the signs of the great rebellion: “The rev- 
olutionary character of Christ’s mission was fully recog- 
nized by the early Church. The Acts of the Apostles, 
the Book of Revelation, the writings of the Fathers, the 
early canons of the Church, the hymns, etc., all testify 
to the revolution. The Catholic Church sings yet: 

‘The Son of God goes forth to war 
A kingly crown to gain; 
His blood-red banner streams afar— 
Who follows in His train?’ ” 
(Christian Socialist, Jan. 1, 1909.) 

Unfortunately for the Reverend gentleman whose edi- 
torial we have here quoted, the song in question is re- 
lated neither to the early Church nor to the Catholic 
Church at any period of her existence; but is a modern 
Protestant hymn, in which the bloody banner evidently 
refers to the sacred Passion of Our Divine Lord and in 
nowise to the red flag of Socialism and anarchy. In the 
same way a materialistic interpretation is given to the 
entire gospel and the writings of the fathers. It is diffi- 
cult to treat such reasoning seriously; yet this is the 
matter constantly presented to Socialist readers. Other 
heresies in former ages have offered arguments that 
were no more convincing; but the passions of the time 
made up for the reason that was lacking. The same 
holds true to-day. 

Christian Socialists do not deny that Christ came to 
preach repentance and to bring forgiveness of sin. “We 
must repent and forsake our sins before we can be made 
whole,” says the Christian Socialist, and it then explains 
what these sins are. “We must destroy poverty, tene- 
ments, occupational diseases and accidents, insanitary 
housing, working and playing conditions; we must give 
to children good parentage and proper homes, and, be- 
fore we can accomplish all this, we must destroy capital- 
ism, the cause of it all. We must destroy capitalism 
and substitute Socialism.”’ 

To destroy or alleviate the temporal evils of society is 
indeed well and good, and nowhere has this work been 
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carried on so successfully as by the Catholic Church in 
Catholic days. But there are still other sources of evil 
which, as we experience in the best conditioned society, 
are to be removed neither by sanitary housing nor by 
any economic advantages, they are to be found in the 
doctrine of the primal fall, of original sin and of the 
concupiscence that followed upon them. 

These, of course, Christian Socialists can not admit. 
They are incompatible with the essential Socialistic the- 
ory of economic determinism. The great sin against 
which Christ is said to have waged His incessant war is 
the existing order of society, is capitalism. The one 
remedy and the one source of divine justification is So- 
cialism. In this alone can we find “our righteousness 
and our glory” (Christian Socialist.) “When we no 
longer expect divine grace and mystical sacraments and 
words repeated after the manner of charms to make it 
possible for us to live up to our ideals of what is right, 
then we are prepared to accept the doctrine that sin is 
provoked in much the same Way as consumption is and 
may be cured by much the same method.” (Coming 
Nation, Noy. 25, 1911.) This is the fundamental dogma 
of the modern heresy. 

‘Phe avowed purpose of Christian Socialism is to call 
our attention away from the future life, in order to 
concentrate it upon the material needs of the present, 
which are now of prime importance. Men must be 
freed from the thraldom of a spiritual faith that they 
can concentrate their attention upon the abolition of 
wealth and the destruction of the existing order. A 
Christianity which makes them seek their happiness in 
the world to come is utterly pernicious, and can only 
perpetuate the present system of private ownership. A 
vivid hope on the part of the common people in the un- 
ending happiness of another world must blunt the acute 
sense of their grievances in the present and rob them of 
all true revolutionary aspirations. 

Such we are told was likewise the principle acted upon 
by our divine Lord, Who in announcing His mission is 
said to have carefully avoided all reference to a future 
existence, Whose kingdom was primarily or exclusively 
of this earth, and Whose object differed in no particular 
from that proposed by Marx. Christ failed because He 
had merely an ideal to follow. Marx will succeed be- 
cause he has, besides the same ideal, likewise the ballot 
and tne popular movement to support him. Both, there- 
fore, are made dependent as mere men upon merely hu- 
man means for the establishment of their common ideal, 
which has been variously called the kingdom of God, 
the kingdom of Christ or the Marxian commonwealth. 
“The Hebrew idealists, Plato, Buddha, Thomas More, 
St. Simon, Bacon, Tolstoy and Jesus,” says the Rey. 
Roland Sawyer, “all had this ideal of society, and they 
are men who cannot be treated lightly.” This idea is 
expressed even more clearly by the leading contributors 
to the Christian Socialist: 

“Moses, Jesus Christ and Karl Marx,” writes Rev. 
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Wm. A. Prosser, “three of the greatest revolutionists of 
human history! They were Jews by birth, but cosmo- 
politans by choice. They repudiated their consanguin- 
eous descent to espouse the brotherhood of man. They 
are a trinity in one, one in spirit, mission and objective. 

If we believe in them as we claim to, let us heed 
their call, enlist under their ‘blood-red banner’ and 
march on together to the conquest of the world.” 
(March 14, 1912.) 

This language, which reverence makes us quote with 
hesitation and reluctance, is not considered as in the 
least extreme or unusual in Christian Socialist litera- 
ture. Rev. Prosser is the weekly contributor of the 
“International Socialist Sunday School Lesson” to the 
official organ, and such is the matter which is weekly 
submitted to several hundred reverend clergymen 
throughout the United States to be preached to their 
congregations and to be instilled into the minds of the 
children entrusted to their care. In addition to this, all 
inducements are held out by the Christian Socialist for 
the purchase of the infidel Socialist literature of men 
like Marx, Engels, Kautsky and even Bebel: 

Thus under the plea of religion is the remnant of 
Christianity being destroyed in the hearts of their hear- 
ers, while the spirits of the young are inflamed with the 
unholy fire of hatred, envy and revolt. A generation of 
revolutionary atheists will be the fruit of their labors. 
Even now Christian Socialists do not hesitate to declare 
that such are immeasurably to be preferred to the Cath- 
olic who believes in another world while opposing So- 
cialism in this. ‘In America the cardinals, bishops, 
preachers, etc., who misread Christ’s Gospel to the Poor 
as an exploiting class message (as all non-Socialists are 
said to do) and support the robberies of capitalism (an- 
other crime generously attributed to us all) against the 
just, reasonable, Christian demands of Socialism are 
either economic ignoramuses, ‘intellectual asses’ or hyp- 
ocrites.’ Between the infidel and the Christian Socialist 
there is evidently little choice. This they themselves are 
willing enough to admit. 

We have not had space in the present article to quote 
the gospel passages upon which they strive to construct 
their doctrine. The angel of darkness has before this 
shown himself able to quote scriptures and the Holy 
Books themselves tell us that there are many who wrest 
them to their own perdition. Christian Socialism is the 
last development of Protestantism and the last result of 
the private and unauthorized interpretation of the Word 
of God. Never perhaps at any past epoch of the 
Church’s history has the spirit of Christ been so com- 
pletely misinterpreted as it is to-day in this new doc- 
trine, which, clinging to the skirts of the great atheist 
movement, has come with it to revolutionize the entire 
order of society, social, political and religious. It is not 
satisfied with a denial of the teachings of Christ, but in- 
sists upon entirely reversing them. 

A serious warning is offered here for believing Prot- 


estants, for all who still retain their faith in the divine 
Saviour Christ, to return to the Home which they have 
left, to the Fold whence they have strayed, to the Church 
apostolic, holy, one and Catholic, whence long ago they 
have wandered forth. It is fast growing towards even- 
ing; the shadows are falling and they must hasten on 
their way, while the light has not yet wholly faded, be- 
fore the darkness closes about them and their footsteps 
are lost in the night. JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


Louisiana’s Centenary, 1812-1912 


“There is on the globe one single spot the possessor 
of which is our natural and habitual enemy. It is New 
Orleans. Spain might have retained it quietly for years; 
the day that France takes possession seals the union of 
the two nations. From that moment we must marry 
ourselves to the British fleet and nation.” 

Thus wrote President Jefferson to the American Min- 
ister in Paris. In 1763 the vast territory of Louisiana, 
extending from the Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi 
river northward and westward in a hazy and undefined 
way, had been ceded by France to Spain. Early in 1801 
it became publicly known that in the autumn of the pre- 
ceding year the sovereignty over that extensive tract 
had passed once more to France. On April 30, 1803, 
Napoleon ceded Louisiana to the United States for fif- 
teen million dollars, a trifling sum that many a poor rich 
man could afford to invest to-day. The transaction 
doubled the area of the United States. 

New Orleans, the seat of government, was a sorry 
little place, though it had been in existence since 1718. 
Strange and heterogeneous elements made up the scanty 
white population of the capital and the territory. There 
were German colonists who had been misled by Law’s 
South Sea scheme; there were Acadians, the victims of 
British brutality ; there were Canary Islanders, who had 
come over by the hundred as immigrants; there were 


‘French refugees from San Domingo; and there were 


disgusted Americans, who, after the abortive attempt to 
establish the State of Franklin, west of North Carolina, 
had drifted down the Mississippi in hopes of bettering 
their worldly condition. > 

William C. C. Claiborne, sent by Jefferson as terri- 
torial governor, had at first many misgivings, as his pri- 
vate correspondence shows, about the loyalty of the 
people over whom he had been placed. He married a 
creole wife and so endeared himself to the community 
that, after eight years as a Presidential appointee, he 
was elected the first State Governor. But loud and long 
were the wails of New England Federalists when the 
project of conferring statehood upon Louisiana was be- 
fore Congress. It was then that the great Josiah Quincy 
affected the prophet and delivered himself of a pro- 
nouncement that startled the country. “If this bil! 
passes,” he said in a burst of feeling, “it is my deliberate 
opinion that it is virtually a dissolution of this Union; 
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that it will free the States from their moral obligation ; 
and, as it will be the right of all, so it will be the duty 
of some definitely to prepare for a separation, amicably, 
if they can, forcibly if they must.” But he lived long 
enough, to see and admit the folly of his words. 

On April 8, 1812, Congress admitted Louisiana as a 
State. New Orleans was the seat of government, and, 
except from 1829 to 1831, retained that dignity until 
1850; and again in the seventies it was the capital. 
Within a week after its admission to the Union Congress 
extended the boundaries of the new State so as to in- 
clude the “seat” of the armchair which the outline of 
the State now suggests. The district in question, ex- 
tending from the Mississippi to the Pearl river, was 
claimed at the time by Spain, and this claim was not 
formally renounced until 1819, when Florida was ac- 
quired. 

Unlike those of any other State in the Union, the laws 
of Louisiana are based on the old Roman civil law, the 
first digest being adopted in 1808. In a very consid- 
erable portion of the State the French language and 
French customs survive in full vigor, though all edu- 
cated persons learn English. A President born west of 
the Mississippi has yet to be, but Louisiana is the 
mother of the first member of the Supreme Court to be 
chosen from outside the “Old Thirteen.” The father of 
Mr. Chief Justice White was Governor of Louisiana 
from 1834 to 1838. 

Scourged by visitations of the yellow fever, racked 
as few States were during the Civil War, robbed by 
mushroom governments after peace had been restored, 
and demoralized for a quarter of a century by the Louis- 
iana lottery, the State has risen phcenix-like from what 
might have been the lifeless embers of destruction. The 
reclamation of waste lands within its borders and the 
increase, through scientific cultivation, of the area de- 
voted to rice culture hold out the promise of great ma- 
terial gains, while the proposed Michigan and Illinois 
waterway would also be an important factor. Sugar 
cane, first introduced by the Jesuits in 1751, is another 
element of wealth. 

Louisiana is one of the most Catholic States in the 
Union. Owing to a variety of causes, religion, under 
French and Spanish rule, had to struggle for existence ; 
but the Church now shares the general prosperity. And 
as religion and education go hand in hand, the recent 
developments of Catholic education speak well for the 


vigor of the Faith in the Pelican State. 
DeRes: 
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In public affairs it may easily happen that what would 
be unconditionally rejected after calm and sober exam- 
ination is carried with a hurrah on the spur of the mo- 
ment, for when feelings are wrought up thought be- 
comes dizzy. This has been portrayed by a master hand 
in describing the feeling which prevailed when cruel war 


was on between President Jackson and the Senate of 
the United States. The fiery President had been for- 
mally censured by the Senate, and his devoted friend, 
Senator Thomas H. Benton, had undertaken to have the 
censure expunged from the record. “The men who 
happened at that period to be leaders in public affairs,” 
we read in vol. XXIII of the “American Statesman” 
series, “were peculiarly and frankly incapable of sep- 
arating in their minds matters merely affecting them- 
selves from matters affecting their constituents. Each 
firmly believed that if he was not the whole State, he 
was at least a most important fraction of it. : 
Every canvass was one of sound, fury and excitement, 
of appeal to the passions, prejudices and feelings, but 
never to the reason of the people for the 
excellent reason that the cool judgment of the country 
was apt to be against them.” 


———_-+-@ + —____ 


Harper's Weekly is somewhat disturbed about the 
letter Major Butts recently carried to the Holy Father 
from President Taft. The creation of some new Amer- 
ican Cardinals, it seems, is not a matter “that our Presi- 
dent was in any way called upon to return our thanks 
for.” Though the editor graciously concedes that 
“There is no objection to American Cardinals if they 
behave as Cardinal Gibbons has behaved this long time,” 
still Col. Harvey has his fears that “These new hats that 
have come may not be so unobtrusive.” Then follows a 
badly garbled account of an occurrence at a public din- 
ner in Boston. As far as we know the liberties of our 
country, even with three Roman Cardinals within its 
borders and a gentleman who writes as courteously to the 
Pope as its President does, are still secure. If this assur- 
ance will bring peace to the troubled soul of Col. Harvey 
we already have our reward. For the attitude of Harper’s 
Weekly toward the Church is so much better now than 
it was some thirty or forty years ago, it were a pity to 
have that journal’s progress in enlightenment in any 
way retarded. 

The Passion Play which the Catholics of Oberam- 
mergau present every ten years is really a devout reli- 
gious exercise they have bound themselves by vow to 
perform, and effectual precautions are taken to keep it 
such, for that sacred drama is intended to be witnessed 
in the same spirit in which it is enacted. But as New 
York is not the Tyrol, as the actors in the “Little The- 
atre’ are not pious peasants, and as Broadway theatre- 
goers are not Catholic pilgrims, the attempt to justify by 
the Oberammergau precedent the introduction of the 
Crucifixion as a scene in a sensational play is as flat a 
failure as the play itself, fortunately, promises to be. 
The tradition that has hitherto barred from the stage 
productions directly introducing as characters Our 
Divine Lord and His Blessed Mother is a good one. In 
the name of reverence and good taste let it be maintained. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Feminine Movement in France 


Paris, March 21, 1912. 

The diocesan Congress that has just taken place in 
Paris confirms the fact of the increasing vitality of the 
French Catholics. All those who are able to judge of 
their condition from within are impressed by their ac- 
tivity, their spirit of organization and the fortunate 
banding together of forces that hitherto were unused 
because they were isolated. These happy symptoms, 
that point to a revival of religion in France, are in a 
certain measure the result of the separation of the 
Church and State. The Church in France has thereby 
been reduced to beggary, but, at the price of poverty, 
she has regained her independence; the bishops and 
priests, no longer paid functionaries, have recovered 
their freedom of speech, and the laity, who, owing to 
the new condition of things, are called upon to play a 
more active part in the struggle, have been stimulated 
by the demands made upon them to more strenuous ef- 
forts. This revival of energy was clearly perceptible at 
the meetings of the diocesan Congress; in France, as 
elsewhere, persecution and suffering have done their ap- 
pointed work, and the robbed and harassed Church, her 
priests and jaymen, are as a whole facing a difficult sit- 
uation with really admirable energy. 

It would be putting too great a tax on the attention of 
the readers of AmeEricA to go through the different 
phases of the Congress one by one, but it may interest 
them to hear of the distinctive features that appear to 
characterize, in a special manner, the apostleship of the 
French Catholics at the present crisis. These features 
are the greater place and importance given to the intel- 
lectual development of women and young girls and the 
growing initiative and influence of the Catholic laity in 
social and religious works. The subject of the intellec- 
tual culture of women was touched upon by Mgr. Bau- 
drillart, rector of the Catholic University of Paris, a 
competent authority on such matters. 

On the second day of the Congress he spoke at length 
on the duty of Catholics with regard to the moral and 
religious condition of the hundreds of young girls who 
are at present following the courses of the State Uni- 
versities. That the high class education of women is 
regarded as deserving of public attention marks a new 
departure in a country where until lately the Catholics 
were inclined to keep aloof from a movement in which 
the Protestants and free thinkers have unfortunately 
taken the lead. This Mgr. Baudrillart regretfully ad- 
mitted, but the object of his speech was to urge the 
Catholics to regain the ground they may have lost. He 
pointed out the grave moral and intellectual dangers 
that await the girl-students who now attend the courses 
of the Universities where many professors are open 
free-thinkers, ‘and, after insisting on the evil, he sug- 
gested the remedies that may best counteract its influ- 
ence. There are, he said, several ways of helping these 
young girls, one-half of whom, in Paris, are foreigners. 
Homes where they can board and lodge should be mul- 
tiplied; many of these exist for young men, where a 
Catholic atmosphere prevails and where, although the 
student’s personal independence is respected, the very 
tone of the house, its healthy, cordial and frankly Cath- 
olic influence is a safeguard. Homes for girls are scarce 
although the number of women students increases from 


year to year. The question as it now presents itself is 
not whether the French Catholics are in sympathy with 
the movement for the higher education of women, the 
fact has to be faced that the movement exists and is 
daily gaining ground. It cannot be stopped, but it may 
be controlled, intelligently used and safely guided. With 
this object in view, in addition to the homes for girl stu- 
dents, to the associations that shall bind them together 
for their protection and welfare, Mgr. Baudrillart draws 
the attention of Catholics to the courses founded at the 
University of which he is the Rector. These represent 
the most efficient means of preventing the higher edu- 
cation of women from being monopolized by free-think- 
ing and atheistical influences. The distinguished pro- 
fessors who are appointed to teach science on lines ap- 
proved of by the Church are first rate men, for here, 
as in all else, the Catholics must prove their superiority, 
not only by the excellence of their spirit, but also by the 
up-to-date excellence of their methods. Handicapped 
as he is by want of funds, Mgr. Baudrillart has done his 
best in the matter, and the women students who attend 
the courses of the Catholic University can, to use his 
own words, complete their higher religious instruction 
while they qualify themselves for the scientific profes- 
sions that are now opened to them in France. 

The action of the laity in matters connected with the 
Church was also a prominent feature in the late Con- 
gress. Cardinal Amette, with a view to banding to- 
gether the Catholic forces, lays much stress on this 
point. Ninety “parochial committees” have been lately 
created in Paris and its suburbs; their members are en-. 
listed among practical Catholics, whose example and in- 
fluence, even more than their pecuniary assistance, are 
capable of strengthening and extending the action of the 
clergy. The priests in Paris are necessarily absorbed by 
their purely ecclesiastical duties; it is on the Catholic 
laymen that Cardinal Amette chiefly depends to secure 
neutrality in the government schools, to repress the evil 
press and to enlarge the influence of healthy literature; 
in fact, to serve the social, moral and religious interests 
of their fellow Catholics, of those especially who, being 
more ignorant, are easily led away by false teachers. 

It is idle to develop the advantages of what the French 
laymen themselves will reap from this campaign: the 
feeling that their archbishop counts upon them, that he 
leans on their counsels and depends on their personal 
action appeals to their best instincts, and there is no 
doubt that the good that they may do to others will be 
returned to them in an overflowing measure. 

ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


The Land of the Zuyder Zee 


The question of “Interconfessionalism” or ‘“Non- 
Interconfessionalism’”—that is whether labor organiza- 
tions should be composed of Catholics exclusively, or 
should admit Protestants also—has been settled, as far 
as Holland is concerned. Should Catholics be permitted 
or not to join organizations that are not under direct 
Catholic control, and have no religious object in view? 
The decisions of the Holy See on this point so far have 
laid down no fixed rule to go by, and have left the ques- 
tion to be decided by local conditions. The controversy 
carried on in the public press had been waxing quite 
warm on both sides, until a stop was put to it by a final 
decision on the part of the united episcopate. The 
bishops of Holland by a decree of December 6, 1911, 
declared: “that-it is our definite and categorical wish 
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to unite and keep united in Catholic organizations the 
faithful under our control, for it is only in such organ- 
izations that Catholic principles find their complete real- 
ization.” At the same time all interests have been duly 
safeguarded, as shown by the exception the decree allows 
for the Catholic coal-miners in the Province of Limburg. 
Furthermore, the bishops declare that for specific pur- 
poses, judged to be desirable, cooperation of Catholic 
Unions with those composed of non-Catholics is, by their 
decision, rendered neither impossible nor reprehensible. 
The chief authorities of the Church in Holland, there- 
fore, mean to hold to their previous line of conduct in 
these matters as being best suited to existing conditions, 
and as offering the greater safeguard against the spread 
among their flock of modern, especially Socialistic errors. 
Competent observers in Holland maintain that Intercon- 
fessionalism, as obtaining to a large extent in parts of 
Germany, is detrimental to the true spirit of Catholicism, 
and has been the main factor in bringing about the de- 
cided check given the Centre in the late elections. In 
support of this view they point to Catholic Cologne, 
“das alte heilige Kéln,’ the Rome of Germany, as it is 
styled, where Justice Trimborn, that city’s distinguished 
representative in the Reichstag for seventeen consecutive 
years, ran over a thousand votes behind his Socialistic 
opponent on the first ballot. This would show that the 
Liberal-Socialistic bloc is not so much to be blamed for 
the Centre’s late reverse as the attitude of many Catholic 
voters. Of these, it is claimed, many voted outright for 
the Socialist candidates, others through indifference neg- 
lected going to the polls at all, while not a few abstained 


from voting by way of a silent protest against the Inter-. 


confessional policy of some of their leaders. This view 
would seem to be further borne out by the fact, admitted 
in the Centre’s organs, that in Rhineland and Westphalia 
thousands of Catholic workingmen cast their votes for 
the Socialist ticket. Socialism in those two Catholic 
provinces is reported to have increased its vote by over 
thirty-two per cent., whereas the Centre’s vote gained not 
quite one and one-half per cent. 


As far, therefore, as Holland is concerned, the action 
of the bishops is looked upon as the only safe and sane 
course to be adhered to in future. The decree is con- 
sidered a notable victory for De Maasbode, the great 
Catholic daily of Rotterdam, that had been strenuously 
opposing Interconfessionalism in its editorial columns. 


Of the various efforts for the safeguarding of reli-, 


gion among the young of both sexes, the “Patronates”’ 
or youth’s protective societies in Holland, are deserving 
of special commendation. These are separate institu- 
tions for gathering in the young for religious instruction, 
literary entertainment and social intercourse. They are 
to be found in the large cities not only, but in smaller 
places as well. The exertions of the Catholic clergy in 
behalf of the “Patronates’” would seem to be untiring. 
It is held to be of the greatest importance that a special 
watch should be kept over our boys and girls immediately 
upon their leaving school. They are then at an age when 
character is being formed, and when they are most sus- 
ceptible of being influenced for good or evil. Besides, 
religious knowledge at this time of life generally is too 
scant, if not lacking entirely for a successful facing of 
the battle of life under present social conditions. Over 
one hundred of these ‘‘Patronates” are to be ‘found in 
the five dioceses of the country, that of Haarlem lead- 
ing with a total of upwards of fifty. Last March the 
Lower House of the National Legislature, by a vote of 
sixty to thirty-three, passed a law for the better sprotec- 


tion of public morals. The act primarily aims at putting 
a stop to the advertising, both by private and public 
channels of the neo-malthusian theories of recent times. 
Yo further this same purpose the Catholic papers in Hol- 
land have been publishing of late years a display adver- 
uisement reading: “Catholics are warned not to trade in 
stores where articles intended for immoral purposes are 
kept for sale. Likewise, at the news-stands in railroad 
depots and elsewhere, they should buy only such reading 
matter of whose harmless character they may be assured.” 

Holland, to the mind of most people abroad, is gen- 
erally represented as a country monotonously flat and 
proverbially prosaic; its interminable green fields and 
straight running canals as being bathed in sunshine by 
fits and starts only, and its skies, if not always leaden, as 
being featured by an endless procession of drifting clouds. 
Nevertheless, there is no country outside of Holland 
that unfolds to the eye a more dazzling scene of color, 
and fills the atmosphere with a greater volume of ex- 
quisite fragrance in the spring of the year. Thousands 
upon thousands of acres, planted in crocus, tulips and 
hyacinths, are aglow with all the tints of the rainbow, 
and present a panorama unique and fascinating alike. 
Nature, as if desirous to make up for her lack of graces 
in other lines, has made the bulb industry an unrestricted ' 
monopoly of this small section of earth. The bulbs, 
more particularly’ the tulips and hyacinth, apparently can- 
not be propagated successfully elsewhere; they may be 
made to display their beauty, and to exhale their 
fragrance in other lands, but it is for a season only. 
Then their growth becomes stunted, they dwarf and 
shrivel up, as if pining away for a more congenial soil. 
The report for 1911 of the United States Department of 
Agriculture claims that bulbs may be grown successfully 
in the State of Washington, but it is a far cry from a 
mere experiment to a time-honored fact. 

The tales that have been handed down in connection 
with the origin in Holland of bulb culture, the fabulous 
prices that are said to have been paid for the first speci- 
mens of their kind, may have to be taken with the cus- 
tomary grain of salt. The facts are, that since the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century a regular commerce 
in bulbs has been carried on between Holland and neigh- 
boring countries. In the eighteenth century the hyacinth 
gradually superseded the tulip in importance, while dur- 
ing the nineteenth century the forcing of bulb-plants for 
interior winter gardens began to have such vogue as to 
give a new impetus to the trade. England, France and 
Germany are among the best customers, while the Eastern 
States of America offer a steadily enlarging market. The 
favored section and centre of bulb culture lies between 
the cities of Leiden and Haarlem, where also most of the 
export trade is being carried on. The industry is paying 
handsome returns, and in line with the yearly increasing 
acreage the exports are assuming larger and larger pro- 
portions. Their value in 1909 amounted to no less than 
12,000,000 florins. Everywhere abroad there seems to 
be a growing demand for these graceful and highly per- 
fumed flora. The Vatican gardens are annually being 
supplied with this exclusive product of Holland’s soil, 
and some two years ago a Dutch Catholic grower -was 
graciously appointed purveyor to his Holiness, Pope 
Pius X. During March and April the bulb country is a 
veritable Mecca of sightseers, both from home and 
abroad. Then the extensive fields are resplendent with 
myriads upon myriads of crocus, tulips and hyacinths in 
full bloom, and afford a sight worth crossing tempestuous 
seas to behold and enjoy. Vee 
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“A triumph has been won,” runs an old Paschal hymn, 
“over the power of death; let us rejoice in this victory.” 
For “Christ is risen from the dead the firstfruits of 
them that sleep.” In our day and country, however, 
save among Catholics, the observance of Easter in this 
spirit seems in danger of becoming obsolete. Holy 
Church, indeed, calls Our Saviour’s Resurrection “the 
solemnity of solemnities,’ so important does she con- 
sider the miracle and its dogmatic consequences, for if 
Jesus be not risen, her preaching and her faith are vain. 
But rationalists also, discerning clearly that the Resur- 
rection is the cornerstone of Christianity, have labored 
hard to discredit the testimony borne to the mystery by 
Holy Writ. 

Their arguments, unfortunately, soon filter down 
through books, reviews and newspapers to the man in 
the street, and his faith not infrequently is still further 
weakened by hearing quoted from Protestant pulpits the 
destructive criticism of some “eminent German scholar 
who has thrown new light on the historicity of the Res- 
urrection.” Then these perplexed readers or hearers 
who have made “the Bible and the Bible only” the foun- 
dation of their faith, and who cannot, like Catholics, 
appeal to an unerring Church for guidance, end but too 
often in accepting some wretched “vision theory” which 
“dissolves Christ” indeed and leaves but a dark enigma 
the last twenty centuries of the world’s history. For 
how could a mere “vision” make doubting Thomas a 
believer, and change a dozen timid fishermen into such 
fearless heralds of the Resurrection that the faith they 
preached is living still? 

It is often the world’s way, however, while deaf to 
reason and blind to evidence to be quite willing to adapt 
to its purposes any Christian observance that appeals to 
its nice sense of the beautiful or the becoming. So mod- 
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ern paganism cries out: “Let the dogma of the Resur- 
rection go, but keep the charming feast of Easter! We 
will consider it, however, the Festival of Spring and 
joyfully celebrate then the earth’s awakening from her 
winter’s sleep. We will send our friends as spring 
tokens not those superstitious Easter cards bearing 
Scripture texts and a triumphant Christ, but rather pic- 
tures of new-born animals or birds which symbolize so 
strikingly Nature’s renewal, in the morning of the year, 
of her wonderful forces.” 

The true children of the Resurrection, however, will 
rejoice on Easter Day chiefly because Our Divine Lord 
by rising in splendor from the grave has conquered for 
us sin and death. If starting buds and brightening skies 
deepen our gladness, well and good, but genuine Paschal 
joy does not depend on the climate or the weather. 

For the Church sees in Christ’s Resurrection the 
pledge and type and pattern of our own. The greatest 
of Our Lord’s miracles was meant to change the world’s 
idea of death completely. Classic literature proves that 
the ancient pagans, like their modern imitators, believed 
in no life except the present one and. no world but this 
we see. “Enjoy to-day, deny not your heart its desires, 
for to-morrow we die,” was their motto. “ ‘Things im- 
mortal hope not,’says the hour, says the moment. When 
we go whither have gone our fathers, we are dust and a 
shade,’ sang one of their favorite poets; ‘““Thou who 
readest this, enjoy thy life. After death there is neither 
laughter nor dalliance nor any delight,” is a warning 
written on their tombs. From such citations, too, it is 
plain that the thought of death, far from sobering those 
unbelievers, made them all the more eager for pleasure, 
till at last with minds dulled by grossness and with 
hearts chilled by selfishness and cruelty, they went to 
their dark graves like the beasts of the field. 

But with the earliest Easter what a change! Our 
Divine Redeemer, “the firstfruits of them that sleep,” 
rises in triumph from the dead, the glory of His open 
sepulchre dispels forever the terror of the grave and 
awakens in every believing heart the sure hope of im- 
mortality. It is not alone the soul that is deathless, 
Easter teaches. The body also is to rise again. There 
will be a restoration of all that constitutes the integrity 
of our nature and the identity of our person. * 

This doctrine of the Resurrection of the body became 
the comfort of the lowly and oppressed. Its attractive- 
ness arrested the thoughtless multitude, awed them with 
a vision of the life to come, and made them turn to God 
with a contrite heart. It was her belief in this dogma 
that helped the infant Church in the time of persecution 
to keep the faith, and gave her martyrs the courage to 
suffer. For the thought that the body which was now 
being racked and burned and torn would one‘day be 
the radiant temple of the soul sustained them in the hour 
of trial. 

It was also the early Christians’ faith in this dogma 
that made thexcatacombs their churches. Far from be- 
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ing repelled by the dead, as were the pagans, primitive 
Catholics loved to gather for worship where their de- 
parted brethren lay at rest. Cemeteries or “sleeping 
places” was the significant name these burying grounds 
bore. For some day an angel’s call would break the 
slumbers of the dead. A time would come for the seeds 
sown in “God’s acre” to burst into a rich harvest. 

Easter has made the death of the just no longer a 
humiliation but a victory, no more a fear but a hope. 
The tomb, once all darkness and despair, has now be- 
come the gate of paradise and the vestibule of heaven. 
Because the annual commemoration of Our Saviour’s 
triumph over death reminds all Christians that even our 
mortal bodies will put on immortality and share in the 
everlasting blessedness of the soul. 


Marriage and Eugenics 


The “science of eugenics” is upon us, and the preach- 
ers have found a pretext for a new sensation. The eth- 
ical culture folk, who as a rule do not have nor care to 
have families of their own, have begun to legislate for 
the families of others, and forgetting the ethical portion 
of their cult, have been regarding the conjugal relations 
of rational beings from the viewpoint of the stock farm. 
The human soul, which is essentially the man, with all 
its marvelous potencies that dominate the flesh and often 
fashion heroes and heroines and saints out of men and 
women who are weakly or diseased, is utterly disre- 
garded, as if the sole purpose of procreation was to pro- 
duce athletes, pugilists, and other prize specimens of 
physical humanity. A Chicago preacher has got much 
newspaper space by announcing that he will perform no 
marriages unless both parties are furnished with a med- 
ical certificate of physical soundness—a not very difficult 
acquirement—and other preachers have rushed in to fill 
the daily columns with similar views. He is an Episco- 
palian. Now the Episcopal Church has, we believe, a 
decree forbidding the remarriage of divorced persons— 
under certain conditions; and we have never heard of 
an Episcopalian being unfrocked for performing such a 
marriage, or of Episcopalians who so marry being ex- 
communicated therefor. They had better observe the 
duties that are imposed on them before assuming others 
that are not. 

The Catholic Church has long ago made laws which 
prescribe certain physical, mental and moral conditions 
and capacities as requisite and obligatory on the part of 
those who enter the matrimonial state. Holding mar- 
riage to be a solemn sacrament, ordained and blessed by 
God for the propagation and proper upbringing, physi- 
cally, morally and mentally, of the human race, it hedges 
matrimony round about with such conditions as will pre- 
vent those who are incompetent from engaging in it and 
retard those who are temporarily or conditionally dis- 
qualified until they shall become qualified. Authorized 
and empowered by God to confer the sacrament and de- 


termine the conditions in which it may be validly and 
licitly received, the Church will not delegate its powers 
to medical practitioners or amateur dabblers in eugenics ; 
nor will it permit these to direct the course of conjugal 
life in violation of the laws of nature and the commands 
of God. Many of the truly great and noble would have 
been ruled out of existence by the eugenists. 

There are cases which at first sight would seem to 
justify the intervention of the State, beyond those which 
it already controls; but this would open up such a wide 
area for further interference and consequent dangerous 
abuses that it is far wiser to leave the matter where it 
belongs—to parental and spiritual supervision and the 
conscience of the individual. We have known a father 
who insisted that his daughters’ suitors should have a 
certificate of physical and mental soundness from his 
own physician as a prerequisite to his consent. Parents 
have such a right, and it is sometimes well to exercise 
it, but moral qualities are the chief factor in making 
marriages happy and permanent and even fruitful, and 
with these the Church has much, the State and physi- 
cian have nothing, to do. 


The Appeal to the Pocketbook 


The report that the Socialist Appeal to Reason has 
sung its swan song in the publication of the Leaven- 
worth prison scandals is denied in the Cali. Yet the 
failure of the paper was the least conspicuous part 
of the announcement which featured in this connection. 
The remaining details, however, are passed over in a 
judicious and significant silence. The special report to 
the New York Times contained the following interest- 
ing items of news: 


“The founder of the Appeal is J. A. Wayland, a 
country editor. He first published the Appeal in 
Kansas City, and moved to Girard. He soon made 
that point a first class postoffice to take care of the 
great volume of postal business he created. War- 
ren took his profits and bought cheap land in Mis- 
souri. Zinc was discovered on it. The editor, who 
was once a penniless printer, then built and owned 
a whole town. He sold it all at inflated prices. 
Now he scarcely knows his own wealth. Wayland 
invested his profits in land in Texas. The city of 
Amarillo grew up on his holdings and to-day he 
receives as rental in Amarillo alone $40,000 a year.” 


Wayland is not the only Socialist who finds that the 
appeal to class hatred, envy and revolt is a paying occu- 
pation. The Socialistic capitalist is the latest product of 
economic determinism and the tribe is daily increasing. 
There are countless Socialistic writers, speakers and pol- 
iticians throughout the country who make of their rev- 
olutionary agitation a most lucrative profession. It will 
soon take rank with those of law and medicine, while its. 
revenue will be far more reliable and satisfactory. It 
already has its colleges and study courses and is but 
another and more cunning method of exploiting the 
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laborer. The divisions brought about in the camp of 
the toilers, the ruin and misery which must inevitably 
befall capital and labor alike and the entire country as 
the result of the class war which is thus being scientif- 
ically promoted are matters deserving of no considera- 
tion in their mind. The appeal to reason which is so 
bravely proclaimed, is often only an appeal to passion, 
and an appeal to pocketbooks. 


New Psychology 


An interesting example of how widely different is the 
terminology used by the “new psychology” from that of 
the old occurs in the magazine section of the New York 
Times of Sunday, March 24. A distinguished professor 
of nervous diseases at Tufts College Medical School, 
who ts, too, editor of The Journal of Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy and the author of works of standard authority 
among the followers of the new school, uses more than 
a full page of the Times learnedly to analyze the psy- 
chological aspects of the conduct of one now much in 
the limelight. The old school used to insist especially 
on clean cut phrasing and terms so plain that even a 
-child might not be at a loss to understand the principles 
it explained. The author of the Times paper appears 
quite unmindful of any such hampering restrictions. 
His interpretation of the “great man’s” personality and 
imotives will scarcely win approval because of its clean- 
ecut clearness. In his opinion Colonel Roosevelt will go 
-down in history “as one of the most illustrious exam- 
‘ples of the distortion of conscious mental processes 
‘through the force of subconscious wishes.” They who 
care at home with the esoteric phrasings of the cult will 
‘comprehend; the plain people will no doubt regret that 
Doctor Prince forebore to use their own homely speech. 
How much more meaning his summing up would convey 
to them had the distinguished professor said as his pre- 
decessors of the old school would have said—we merely 
interpret Doctor Prince’s word—Colonel Roosevelt will 
go down in history as one of the most illustrious exam- 
ples of men who permitted reason’s influence to be 
thwarted by consuming passion. 


Protect the Children 


Many of these moving picture halls, in spite of cen- 
sors and legislators, continue to be sources of the gravest 
moral perils for the young. It is asserted, for instance, 
that the law forbidding boys or girls under sixteen, 
when unattended by responsible persons, from visiting 
these shows is openly violated by half the picture halls 
in one of our large cities. To judge indeed by the num- 
‘ber of assault or seduction cases that are said to be di- 
rectly chargeable to such places, these illegally con- 

. ducted moving picture halls are no better than traps for 
young girls. It seems, too, that a majority of the school 
echildren who'are accused nowadays of truancy or petty 
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pilfering are victims of a passion for the moving picture 
theatres. Finally, as an indication of the scant regard 
film manufacturers now have for boards of censors, the 
papers report that the court house at Hillsville, Va., the 
scene of the Allen outrage, was recently made the real- 
istic setting for the re-enactment of the tragedy for the 
moving picture syndicate. With such facts before them, 
Catholic parents cannot be too careful about safeguard- 
ing their children from the moral dangers of the mov- 
ing picture show. 


Woman Service and Suffrage 


In commending recently the program of a Louisiana 
Federation of Women, particularly their views on the 
suffrage question, we attributed the movement to New 
Orleans, whereas it originated with Father Roth of 
Mandeville, in the neighboring county of St. Tammany ; 
but it seems already to have spread over the whole state 
and promises to become as wide in its membership and 
operations as the men’s Federation of Catholic Societies. 
Archbishop Blenk has warmly commended it throughout 
his diocese, Cardinal O'Connell, Bishop McFaul, and 
other prelates have given it their approval, and Arch- 
bishop Messmer of Milwaukee, speaking recently before 
the State Board of the Louisiana Federation, urged the 
desirability of extending the women’s movement and 
developing it into a national organization of social and 
religious service, working separately, but in cooperation 
and accord with their Catholic brothers, after the exam- 
ple of the federated Catholic women of Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Portugal and Spain. At the Eu- 
charistic Congress of Madrid there were twenty-two 
national societies of women, and his Grace hoped that 
America would be similarly represented at the Vienna 
Congress in September. 

The Archbishop of Milwaukee is strongly and frankly 
opposed to the extension of the suffrage to women. The 
State is but a combination of families, and as God put 
man at the head of the family it is right that he should 
be also, and to the same degree, at the head of the State. 
Possession of the suffrage will not make women supe- 
rior, nor the lack of it argue them inferior, to man. 
Their vocation is different, and often nobler, as_ their 
capacity for refined and self-sacrificing service is higher. 
By the conscientious and intelligent performance of their 
home duties and of many suitable services outside of it, 
particularly in the social field, they will have raised at 
once the standard of womanhood and the standard of 
civil life, and much more effectively than by participat- 
ing in politics, for which they would then have neither 
time nor need nor inclination. ; 

The Bishop of Limerick in his Lenten pastoral took 
the same view as his Grace of Milwaukee, and congrat- 
ulated Irishwomen on the modesty and sound Catholic 
instinct they had shown in remaining almost universally 


aloof trem the suffrage movemént. The inevitable ex- 
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ception turned. up, and cited against Bishop O’Dwyer 
an approval of woman suffrage from Cardinal Moran, 
late Archbishop of Sydney. The Cardinal was dealing 
with a new country, a new constitution and exceptional 
circumstances. He said, as America has already laid 
down, that there is nothing intrinsically wrong in women 
possessing and exercising the suffrage, and that where 
the conditions of a country required their assistance to 
preserve and establish religious and educational rights, 
such exercise was permissible and desirable. When the 
new Australian Commonwealth was founded certain 
principles, dear to Catholics, were at stake, and women, 
who were especially interested, were called upon to go 
forth from their homes to establish them. Under sim- 
ilar circumstances the prelates of Limerick and Milwau- 
kee would doubtless give the same advice; but this is far 
from meaning that under normal conditions Catholic 
women are encouraged to mingle in politics, whether in 
Australia or elsewhere. 


Thomas Maurice Mulry 


The distinction conferred by the University of Notre 
Dame in bestowing the Laetare Medal on Mr. Thomas 
Maurice Mulry brings into public notice a man whom 
all Catholics will be proud to see honored. It is well 
for all those engaged in the daily struggle for existence 
and perhaps engrossed therein to pause now and then 
and consider how the fulfilment of duties forced upon 
them by domestic, civil or business relations may go 
hand in hand with the fulfilment of other obligations 
which the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. necessarily imposes. 

It is surprising how a man immersed in such a 
variety of business enterprises can find time to take 
such live interest in the many charitable works 
with which Mr. Mulry’s name has now been associated 
for over a quarter of a century. Participation in 
any one of them would confer a title to honorable 
distinction—President of the Superior Council. of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, member of the 
Central Council of the Charity Organization Society, 
first vice-president of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, member of the governing 
board of the New York Catholic Protectory, the Mis- 


sion of the Immaculate Virgin, the State Hospital for: 


the Insane, the Ozanam Club for boys—these are only 
some of the outlets for a zeal and practical charity alto- 
gether marvelous. And with all this ceaseless activity 
in the cause of benevolence there is associated a per- 
sonality as charming as it is unobtrusive and retiring. 
The Laetare Medal is conferred on an exceptionally 
worthy and representative Catholic, but what is perhaps 
of more vital significance is that the distinction focuses 


the attention especially of the Catholic laity on a model 


Catholic layman, and points out the way in which even 
: come to the aid of the 


the ordinary Catholic citizen may 


Church in her great mission among men. This mission 
embraces many activities for the good of soul and body, 
and no man need strive to engage in several of them at 
once as Mr. Mulry has done. There is room, however, 
for the cooperation of many more Catholic laymen in 
the relief of the poor, the sick and the distressed ; in the 
support of the Catholic press and in the struggle against 
Socialism in its many forms. No matter which of these 
worthy objects is taken up, the devout and earnest Cath- 
olic will find an admirable working model in Mr. Thomas 
Maurice Mulry. 


, 


‘Let us pray for the newspapers,” was Mgr. Henry A. 
Brann’s recent exhortation to his flock. “Let us pray 
that they may purify themselves ; that the good ones may 
be models for the poor ones.” Then, according to the 
sound Catholic principle that our works should be in 
full accord with our faith, he concluded with the words, 
“and as for the bad ones—don’t buy them; don’t read 
them.” The solution of the question could not be sim- 
pler. For it is of course those who buy the unclean 
newspaper who keep it alive. While praying for the 
recreant editors and owners of sensational journals, let 
Catholics add a petition for the grace to refuse their 
support to every newspaper and periodical that is a men- 
ace to religion and morality. If this grace were granted, 
would not many a paper that is flourishing now either 
have to reform or suspend publication? 


—_—————~o8 


The latest figures show that the population of Porto 
Rico is 1,118,012. Compared with a population of 953,- 
243 in 1899, this represents an increase during the eleven 
years of 164, or 17.3 per cent. Porto Rico has two 
cities, 64 towns and 12 villages. San Juan city, the 
largest place, has a population of 48,716, and Ponce, the 
next largest, a population of 35,005. Mayaguez and 
Caguas, with 16,563 and 10,354 inhabitants, respectively, 
are the only other places in the Island having more than 
10,000 inhabitants. There are also seven places having 
from 5,000 to 10,000, 19 having from 2,500 to’ 5,000, 
and 48 having less than 2,500 inhabitants. 


———+¢# 


The prottacted textile weavers’ strike which kept 
the city of Lawrence in a turmoil for practically 
ten weeks, was officially declared off in all the mills of 
that city on March 24. The leaders of the Industrial 
Workers of the World are jubilant over what they term 
a great labor victory and are particularly pleased with 
themselves because throughout New England they are 
being credited with securing the general wage increase 
in the textile industry affecting 275,000 persons. These 
leaders say that if they had not fought the mill owners 
to a successful finish in Lawrence there would not have 
been any attempt in other textile centres to secure addi- 
tional pay. The average wage increase for nearly all the 
| mill workers is nearer ten than five per cent. 
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AMARYLLIS FOR SHOW 


The show, unfortunately, will not be long, but it will be 
gorgeous while it lasts; for the amaryllis is at its best just 
while the tenants of the garden are recovering from the set- 
back of removal from greenhouse or window and before 
they are in a condition to display their charms to the best 
advantage. 

Having contributed of its abundance to tide us over the 
awkward growing and spreading time, the amaryllis retires 
gracefully from the centre of the stage and devotes all its 
energies to the necessary preparation for another year’s 
wealth of blogm. Unlike so many plants, which begin to 
look ragged and unkempt almost as soon as their blossoms 
fade, the amaryllis retains its foliage in good condition, 
despite high winds and long droughts and burning suns. It 
asks but little space and it uses that space to excellent ad- 
vantage, for when in bloom it is ablaze, and when its blos- 
soms drop it is never an eyesore. Why not give it an op- 
portunity to win a place in the flower-lover’s affections? 


Where there is no room for even the tiniest garden, there 


can surely be.found a window ledge for a few pots and 
the amaryllis makes itself very much at home, even in such 
a poor apology for an abiding-place. It may be flowered 
in a pot and then transferred to a garden, where it will con- 
tentedly prepare for the next season. We, for one, prefer 
this treatment, for it can be tucked into any sunny little 
corner, after its month of splendor, and will flourish with 
ordinary garden treatment. If they are potted om St. Pat- 
rick’s day or thereabouts, and cared for till All Saints, they 
may be stowed away in a warm closet until another March 
comes around. In fact, they give little trouble and not a 
little pleasure, which is, as this world goes, no small praise. 

As the amaryllis comes from the florist, it is a mere bulb, 
rarely showing the sign of a root, for roots weigh and plant 
postage is reckoned by weight. Our altruistic Government 
will ship a parcel from New York to Cape Horn for twelve 
cents a pound, while it inexorably exacts eight cents if a 
pound of amaryllis bulbs is to travel from New York to 
Jersey City. They are worth it. 

Let us suppose that the bulb has arrived. Of course, it 
will be, as it ought to be, bulbs, in the plural, but that is a 
trivial circumstance; but one will do as a sample. A five- 
inch pot, or one a size or two larger for “Burbanks,” will 
serve the purpose. Rich garden soil, the bulb set so as to 
be half out of the soil, a little drink of lukewarm water, a 
place in a lightsome window. Then, let it alone, until it 
gives some indication of life and growth. When fully awake 
and moving, the plant is very thirsty, but while half asleep 
it is satisfied with little water and will be ruined if kept 
soaking wet. If of blooming size, the flower stalk will soon 
make its appearance and will reach its full development 
before the leaves have made a good start. It is the plant’s 
way. Thirty days after the appearance of the stalk, an 
umbel of exquisite blossoms will reward the watcher’s kind 
attention to the modest wants of this floral treasure. 

In color, amaryllis blossoms range from almost pure white 
with just a suggestion of rose, to the deepest and richest 
crimson imaginable. Sometimes the bells are solid-colored, 
but oftener they are delicately striped or feathered, Yellow 
and clear orange are colors that we have never seen in them, 
for these dissolve into the most dazzling scarlet or vermilion. 
Once we were on the point of coming into the possession 
of a yellow amaryllis, that is, such were our fond hopes; for 
we found offered in the “exchange column” of a floral mag- 
azine the very bulb that we coveted. ‘Correspondence en- 
sued. Would the owner put a price on that yellow amaryllis? 
No, for exchange was wanted. We gazed long upon our 


altogether too small collection of Burbank amaryllis, but 
finally made the sacrifice. Would the owner accept a Bur- 
bank in exchange? Yes. The yellow amaryllis came, but it 
turned out to be nothing but amaryllis equestris, the so- 
called Barbados lily, pretty indeed, but so common, so very,. 
very common. 

The amaryllis may be had at prices to suit every purse:. 
As most varieties seen in cultivation are the result of the 
hybridizer’s art, their price is regulated chiefly by the rapid- 
ity with which they increase. And here the trouble begins, 
for some of the choicest varieties will thrive for years with- 
out adding a bulblet to the collection. As a sort of thumb 
tule, we may say that if the bulb costs fifty cents or less, it 
will soon have a family of bulblets; if it costs a dollar or SO,. 
it will increase very sparingly; if it costs two or three dol-- 
lars, we shall hardly ever have more than one, unless we 
buy at least two. 

Besides a few high-priced named varieties, there are three 
classes of hybrids, which are extremely beautiful and fairly 
reasonable in price. Aigberth’s hybrids come first. We do 
not know the origin of the strain, but it is on sale by George: 
W. Park, of La Park, Pa. It gives very satisfactory five- 
inch blooms in a wide range of colors. Nehrling’s hybrids. 
are of Florida origin, and are the result of twenty years” 
labor at cross-fertilization. Some specimens, in addition to. 
fine, large blooms, are delicately fragrant. They are offered 
by Henry A. Dreer, the great Philadelphia seedsman. But,. 
in our hands, at least, the hybrids produced by Luther Bur- 
bank, of California, have given the largest and most gor- 
geous flowers of all. It is said that some specimens are 
banded, not simply striped, with white, and that others are 
semi-double; but we have never had the pleasure of buying 
or even seeing them. If such indeed there be, they are un- 
doubtedly picked out by the growers and kept to build up a 
stock. But the reds, the scarlets and the crimsons are a per- 
fect scream of color, while the petals are flaked and feathered’ 
with tints and shades innumerable. On account of the wide: 
Teputation enjoyed by the originator of this strain, it is. 
handled by most first-class seedsmen and florists. 

The amaryllis, it was said at the outset, is a spring: 
bloomer; but there are two varieties which absolutely de- 
cline to flower except in the autumn. As both can be had at: 
a reasonable price, they should find a place in our collection, 
One is known as belladonna major. Its leaves make a brave- 
start in the early spring and grow until they ripen and die- 
away. A novice might think that the plant is dead, and’ 
might even throw it out on the rubbish heap; but, even if he 
were to do so, the sturdy bulb would insist on pushing out 
its scape of bloom, and would hold aloft, as well as it could,. 
its four or more fragrant bells, delicately tinted with laven- 
der and white. Still another amaryllis, though some call it 
lycoris squamigera, is on the list. If planted in the attumn 
under five inches of earth, it will survive any ordinary win- 
ter and start into growth in the early spring. Its foliage will’ 
ripen and disappear, and then, when there is no sign of life- 
above ground, up will spring a scape surmounted by an 
umbel of four or more bells, which are of a delicate pink 
with just a suggestion of mauve. They may be planted in. 
very early spring with good results. The Stumpf and Wal- 
ter Company of this city is one of the firms handling these. 
fall-blooming amaryllis. 

But to come back to those which are kept in pots. If,. 
during October, water has been gradually withheld, by All 
Saints most of the leaves will have withered and the pots. 
may be placed, with contents undisturbed, on a closet shelf, 
there to remain, with a tiny sip of water now and then, until 
they decide on their own notion that it is time to bestir- 
themselves. Freezing will ruin them and continuous tem-- 
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perature above “summer heat” on the thermometer is likely 

to dry out the life-giving sap stored in their folds. It is 

plain, therefore, that their wants are few and easily supplied. 

Every variety of amaryllis is good; very many of them ex- 

‘quisitely beautiful. All who know them are their friends. 
’ Jel, Jb Ss 


LITERATURE 


Stonewall Jackson’s Religion 


Usually “best sellers’ are poor stayers, slight, foamy 
things glistening for an hour on the literary wave to dissolve 
into their intrinsic nothingness. “The Long Roll,” by Mary 
Johnston (Houghton Mifflin Co.) is an exception. It is a 
history in story form of that portion of the Civil War that 
was made by General T. J. (“Stonewall”) Jackson; and the 
narrative is so detailed and substantially correct that despite 
the writer’s marvelous skill in supplying local color and dif- 
ferentiating a great variety of realistic characters, one is 
surprised to find its 683 close-printed pages of solid reading 
achieving popularity. One could dispense with the copious swear- 
words, which soldiers may have spoken, but ladies may not write. 

A Confederate officer is the hero, but gradually, and by 
logical necessity, Jackson becomes the dominant character. 
A modest, uncommunicative man, he has impressed himself 
on Generals Wolseley and Butler and other impartial military 
writers as the great figure of the war. He is so portrayed 
by Miss Johnston, who received her estimate and many of 
her facts from Gen. J. E, Johnston, Major Johnston and 
other members of her family. General Jackson’s widow, 
having in mind the father and husband, has protested that 
the picture is inadequate, but the writer deals only with the 
soldier, and as such he is much the same as he is described 
by his admiring biographer, Dabney,—masterful, impene- 
trable, just though rigid and occasionally harsh, God-fearing 
and high minded, but admirable rather than lovable. 

His religious character is marked by an intense piety, 
which is Catholic rather than Calvinistic. Someone has said: 
“Jackson was a Catholic without knowing it.’ He knew 
more of it than readers are aware of, and one passage sug- 
gests that the writer may have known how this knowledge 
originated. On the eve of Chancellorsville General Lee re- 
marks to Jackson: “Do you remember, in Mexico, the 
Noche Triste trees and their great scarlet flowers? They 
grew all about the Church of Our Lady of Remedies. I 
den’t know why I think of them to-night.” General Lee 
knew of Jackson’s connection with the Catholic Church in 
Mexico and the great change it wrought in him. Dabney’s 
life throws an interesting though manifestly imperfect light 
on it. 

Dabney, who had served for a while under Jackson, and 
was a Presbyterian minister in 1866 when his book was 1s- 
sued, proclaims: “My prime object has been to portray and 
vindicate his Christian character.” Though he is a bigoted 
Presbyterian, whose pet abomination is “Romanism,” he 
has to admit that Jackson had no knowledge or thought of 
religion till he came under Catholic influence, and that then 
“s vital change in his religious character.’ He had 
irregular,” was intensely ambitious, and 
though always truthful and honest, had no idea of the ee 
natural until, when 24 years old, he was garrisoned in the 
City of Mexico, 1847-8. He learned Spanish, went si: Ve 
ciety, “and he ever took pleasure in testifying to ps cul A 
vation, hospitality and flowing courtesy of ae cae 
gentry in’ Mexico.” He was greatly stricken by eae 
nation of the female charms” in a certain family, an g 


began 
been “somewhat 


formed the acquaintance of some educated ecclesiastics of 
the Romish Church (probably the order of Canons) he went 
by their invitation to reside with them.” 

He resolved to avail himself of “his opportunity to in- 
form himself concerning the Popish Church, and sought the 
acquaintance of the Archbishop of Mexico, who explained 
to him the Romish system.” Jackson believed the prelate 
sincere and honest, Mr. Dabney admits, and always held that 
Catholicism “is by no means so gross or obnoxious to com- 
mon sense” as Protestants represent it. The good Dabney, 
however, explains Jackson’s strange predilection for “the 
Romish system,” by Roman duplicity. They have, he says, 
two systems, “the one more decided and gross,” which, “in 
the hands of a self-righteous Jesuit” teaches that “the priest 
and the priest alone can forgive sins”; the other, “more 
akin to evangelical truth,’ means, “in the hands of a Jan- 
senist,” that “by penance and absolution the minister of 
God’s church is only commissioned to publish His mercy to 
the truly penitent soul.” The Archbishop played the Jan- 
senist to Jackson; hence the impression he made. The 
elaborate casuistry of the explanation shows that Dabney 
realized how deeply Catholicism influenced his hero. 

Fortunately Jackson’s “residence in Mexico was not long 
protracted.” However, “he was henceforward conscientious 
and more than ever punctilious about the purity of his life; 
he never remitted his interest in the great question of his 
own salvation; yet for more than two years afterwards he 
still remained in suspense.’ Which would seem to mean 
that, residing only a few months with the Canons and having 
had only a few interviews with the Archbishop, young Major 
Jackson, till then practically and literally a pagan, had only 
time, or capacity within that time, to be grounded in the 
fundamentals of Christianity. That he was well grounded 
is proved by the fact that his subsequent moral conduct and 
utterances are essentially Catholic and worthy of such mili- 
tary converts of the Civil War as Rosecrans and Longstreet. 

Next stationed at Fort Hamilton, New York, he came 
under the influence of the chaplain, Mr. Parks, a zealous 
Episcopalian and a graduate of West Point, from whom he 
received baptism, on the condition, however, that he should 
be regarded not as an Episcopalian, but as “of the catholic 
body of Christ.’”’ He wanted formally to assume the service 
of the Redeemer, but, he said, his separation from civil life 
and the society of other Christians, prevented him from 
knowing definitely where he was to serve. Elected professor 
in the Virginia Military Academy, 1851, he studied the Pres- 
byterian code under Dr. White, an aged minister, but re- 
jected several of its tenets, particularly “the great truth of 
God’s absolute sovereignty, in his purposes regarding the 
calling and government of His Church”; that is, “predesti- 
nation absolute’—of the elect to salvation, of the reprobate 
to damnation—and the total depravity of man. In other 
words, Jackson rejected the essentials of the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith. But Dr. White knew a way out: 

“Being informed, however, that the Presbyterian Church 
expected uniformity of belief on these points, of none but 
its officers, and only exacted of its private members a pro- 
fession of those vital doctrines of redemption, in which all 
Christians agree, he preferred to adopt it as his own’—but 
only after he had formally denied, in presence of witnesses, 
the above-mentioned doctrines. Later when troubled by the 
discrepancy between his views and his profession, Dr. White 
again assured him that it did not matter, And all this is set 
down with the greatest complacency by the righteous Pres- 
byterian Theologian, who, a few pages back, had by imagi- 
native process accused the Catholic Church of duplicity! 

From the time of his residence with the Mexican priests, 
Jackson was a conscientious Christian man, pure in word 
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and deed, faithful to duty, trusting in Divine Providence; 
and he died holily and prayerfully, with hope in God. 

“The Friendship of Christ,” a new book of Mgr, Benson’s that 
Longmans is soon to publish, comprises many of the sermons that 
that distinguished convert has lately been delivering to large 
congregations at the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, New York. 
Father Bernard Vaughan, too, is to make a volume out of the 
course of sermons on Socialism he has been preaching in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. 


“J. H. A.” by laying under requisition the letters, books and 
sermons of.the gentle Bishop of Geneva has prepared_an attrac- 
tive volume of “Daily Readings from St. Francis de Sales.” 
Father Charles Blount, S.J., in his preface warns us that we 
_must practise extraordinary self-denial to keep from running 
ahead of the calendar in our eagerness to hear St. Francis speak- 
ing “to us from the heart, using those touching little appeals, 
those quaint phrases, those delightful illustrations and examples 
which are his own peculiar and personal charm.” B. Herder 
sells the book for $1.00. 


Teachers who use Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury” will be 
pleased with an edition of that excellent anthology which 
Allan Abbott of the Horace Mann High School has pre- 
pared especially for the class-room. The editor has written 
a good introduction on lyric poetry and versification and 
added considerably to the compiler’s notes. The Charles E. 
Merrill Company are the publishers. 


To her useful series of books for Catholic women, 
Madame Cecilia has now added an excellent volume on 
“Girls’ Clubs and Mothers’ Meetings.” Pastors, Sisters and 
Catholic social workers, who realize the importance of effec- 
tively safeguarding the faith of our working girls from the 
influences and allurements of “non-sectarian” settlements 
should give the book a warm welcome, for hitherto very 
little has been written on the subject by Catholics. The 
160 pages of this manual contain full directions for organ- 
izing and sucessfully maintaining a working girls’ club. Ben- 
ziger Bros. publish the book. 


“Fresh Flowers for Our Heavenly Crown, or a Month of 
Meditations on Some Virtues which Are Little Known and 
Too Rarely Practised, After the Doctrine of St. Thomas 
Aquinas,” is a little book that deserves a better title than 
the hackneyed and cumbrous one it has. The Very Rey. 
André Prévot, D.D., S.C.J., is the author, M. D. Stenson the 
translator, and Benziger Bros. the publishers. 


The Rev. John Francis McShane is an Indianapolis priest 
whose school children have printed and bound with their 
own ‘hands a little book of his verses entitled “Culled Vio- 
lets.” The first and best of the poems is written as “a trib- 
ute of affection and gratitude to an old teacher of boyhood 
days, Sister Cigot. Marys.) Vigo Cow lund: 


Eighteen years ago a few Sisters belonging to “The Little 
Company of Mary,” a congregation of English origin whose 
special work is nursing the sick poor in their own homes, 
established themselves in Chicago. From this convent on 
Indiana Avenue these religious are publishing a good devo- 
tional book entitled “Mary’s Call,” which excellently reflects 
the spirit of their institute and will stimulate the practical 
piety of those who read it. Father James J. Daly, S.J., fur- 
nishes a preface for the American edition of the volume. 
The profits derived from the sale of the book, which is re- 


tailed for eighty-five cents, will be devoted to furthering 
the “Little Company’s” work. 


Father Michael Gatterer, S.J., has prepared a second edi- 
tion of his “Annus Liturgicus,’ which issues from the Inns- 
bruck press of Felician Rauch, The author has collected into 
a handy book of 400 pages all the information the average 
priest will need about the origin, significance, liturgy and 
ceremonial of the feasts of the Church’s year. This edition 
explains the Holy Father’s new decree on festivals of pre- 
cept: 


“Jesus All Holy” is the third in the series of Father Gal- 
lerani’s attractive books of devotion which F, Loughnan has 
translated and P. J. Kenedy & Sons publish. Since true holi- 
ness consists in conformity to God’s will, the author in the fif- 
teen chapters of the volume easily draws so many practical lessons 
from the life of Him whose very food was doing the will of 
the Father, that the book should be of great benefit to its readers. 


Professor John Singenberger has combined with their 
music a little book of English and Latin hymns and entitled 
the collection “Cantate.” Sodalities and choirs will approve 
the compiler’s selections and pastors will find the volume 
useful for promoting congregational singing. 


The first three numbers of “The Angelus Series of Au- 
thorized Translations of Standard Foreign Works, Original 
Works and Selections,” which R. & T. Washbourne are pub- 
lishing, have reached the reviewer’s desk and are found to 
be very attractive little volumes. “On Kindness” and “On 
Character” are versions in English of works by the Very 
Rev. J. Guibert, S.S.. of which nearly 20,000 copies have 
been sold in France, and “On Thanksgiving” is a selection 
from Father Faber’s writings which the Hon. Alison Stour- 
ton has made. Prettily bound in green and terra-cotta, these 
little volumes of moral essays will tempt the buyer and the 
matter within will hold and help the reader. It is good to 
see Catholic publishers getting out at a low price such at- 
tractive books, 


L. Ann Cunnington begins to rummage among some old 
letters and.is then moved to tell in verse about the contents 
of a half-dozen she reads. A publisher writes: 

“Your verses have some merit; but we think 
The book would not be quite a great success; 
So we suggest that you should publish it 
Yourself and at your own expense.” 

We suspect that is what the author has done. Alexander 
Maring, Ltd., 32 George Street, Hanover Square, London, 
issues the booklet. 


° 


“Hadji Murad” is the name of a posthumous book by Leo 
Tolstoy which Aylmer Maude has translated and Dodd, Mead & 
Company publish. The tale is based on the main events in the 
life of a Tartar chieftain who lived in the Caucasus about the 
time of the Crimean war. Pictures of Russian camp life and 
some battle scenes are painted with the author’s usual power and 
vividness. Though this book is not made a means of propagating 
Tolstoy’s fanaticism, there are passages in it objectionable on 
the score of propriety. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Fireside Messages. Adapted for Reading in Catholic Homes. 
Ore Devine, S.J. Montreal: The Canadian Messenger. 
paid. 

A Catechism of Christian Doctrine for the Third Grade. 
rick J..Sloan. NewYork: Benziger Brothers. 
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EDUCATION 


Some weeks ago the Springfield Republican referred editorially 
to the severe arraignment of the management of the Lawrence 
textile strike prepared by a Catholic priest in that city and 
printed by Catholic weeklies throughout the country. The writer 
is quite right when he affirms “The Catholic papers, which print 
the article alluded to, are undoubtedly reflecting the views of the 
Church concerning the Lawrence difficulties.” Father O'Reilly, 
it will be remembered, explicitly stated that Lawrence people as 
a whole were heartily in sympathy with the demand for an in- 
crease in wages, but he condemned the methods used by the 
strikers and the leadership of Haywood and Ettor in unmeasured 
terms. We question, however, whether the Republican is equally 
right in its further comment. It is not exact to state that the 
apprehensions of the Catholic Church have been aroused by the 
appearance of revolutionary and socialistic elements in this affair. 
The “apprehensions” of the Catholic Church were aroused long 
before such avowed enemies of existing institutions as Haywood 
and Ettor seized upon the opportunities Lawrence offered to 
show the world they were not squeamish as to the methods to be 
used to gain their ends. 

The Lawrence troubles served but to point a moral to an old, 
old tale. For three-quarters of a century and more Catholics 
have been preaching their faith from the housetops. Religion 
with them is surely the best basis, better perhaps the only basis 
of primary education. Education arouses mental activity, in- 
creases our wants and ambitions manifold, and if our moral 
strength is not developed with our intellectual craft, if religion 
fail to be its soul, we must expect turmoil, suicide, divorce, an- 
archy and other evils of overworked, ill-cultured humanity, The 
mass of the Lawrence mill operatives may be, as the Republican’s 
editorial declares, Catholic in religion, but their “passionate loy- 
alty” in following the leadership of Haywood and Ettor is due 
to a something quite foreign to the faith they profess. Have 
we not heard from many sources of late of the new type of 
criminal appearing in our land? He is marked by disregard for 
constituted authority, recklessness of conduct and a want of 
self-control. And it is not Catholics alone who tell us to-day that 
he is begotten of the neglect of careful moral instruction which 
makes education a dangerous possession, 


The expected has happened in regard to the Altoona, Pa., 
school decision referred to in this column early in January last. 
The decision of Judge James W. Schull, of Perry County, open- 
ing the manual training department of the public schools in that 
city to the students of St. John’s Parochial Schools, was carried 
on appeal to another court. On March 12, Judge John W. Reed, 
specially presiding in Blair County, dismissed twenty-seven ex- 
ceptions to Judge Schull’s ruling presented by counsel for the 
Altoona School Board. Judge Reed denied the contention made 
by the Board that section 401 of the school code, on which the 
Perry County Judge based his decision, was unconstitutional. In 
a judgment full of common sense Judge Reed holds that money 
raised for the support of a manual training school is not appro- 
priated or used for the support of a “sectarian school because 
some boy is admitted to its privileges who may have qualified for 
his admission in a sectarian school. Such manual training 
schools are open and free to every one qualified.” 


The Evening Tribune of Providence, R. L, in its issue of 
March 11, chronicles an incident which deserves more than 
merely local notice. During the course of a lecture on the His- 
tory of Education in one of the Normal School classes, it tells 
us, Mr. Bell, an instructor substituting for Principal Alger, the 
ordinary prefessor of the subject, read an extract from David- 


son's “History of Education” so distasteful to the Catholic young 
women in the class that formal protest was immediately entered. 
The particular clause quoted related to the Reformation period 
and dealt in so offensive a way with the work of the Jesuit 
priests as teachers that the young women considered it an insult 
to their religion. One is gratified to add that the protest of the 
young women was dealt with in a spirit of fairness by the school 
authorities. On his return a day or two later from an inspection 
tour, the Tribune tells us, Professor Alger, the Principal of the 
Normal School and the ordinary professor of the branch, on 
being apprised of what had occurred addressed the class, stating 
that the school did not intend to tolerate any offence of the re- 
ligious convictions of its students. Speaking later to a reporter, 
Mr. Alger declared he had warned Mr, Bell, when assigning 
him temporarily to the class, not to read or use matter that might 
fairly offend any of its members. ‘Mr. Bell,” he added; “evi- 
dently innocently read something that he should not have read.” 
School Commissioner Ranger emphasized the same point in 
speaking of the protest of the Catholic girls: “The whole au- 
thority of the school stands on this basis, that every teacher shall 
have careful consideration of the religious convictions of all the 
students and that there shall be permitted no offensive reference 
to what these conditions imply.” Commissioner Ranger was 
kind enough to concede that the Jesuits’ teaching system and 
methods had merits and that these merits should be emphasized. 
“There are plenty of writers,” he added, “who write foolish. 
things and it is these foolish things we do not desire to have 
touched upon.” 


For a whole week in mid-March there was held in St. Louis a. 
“Religious Education Convention,” most of the delegates present 
being preachers engaged in the work of education, From Chair- 
man Kirkland, who presided, down to the least in the body came 
strange confessions that must have saddened those of their co- 
religionists who have a lingering regard for the old teachings.. 
The lapse from the supernatural was admitted, and the cause of 
the lapse was conceded to be the non-religious character of 
school training once forcefully advocated by practically all save 
those of the Catholic Church. One minister avowed that the 
fear of God is no more in the hearts of the people. Religion, he 
affirmed, is now comprised in three words: Respectability, polite- 
ness and culture. The present system of education is all wrong, 
it was declared, and if the situation is to be saved we must 
return to the old ways in which moral and religious education was. 
not forgotten. Even the Sunday schools—nay, even the reading 
of the Bible was not a satisfactory preventive remedy for the 
evil conditions, All this amazes one who has in mind the details 
of a long, long conflict waged without a helpful word from non- 
Catholic leaders by the Church of God for the religious training 
of her children, No wonder Father Phelan, of the Western 
Watchman, has little sympathy with the preachers gathered in 
St. Louis and with their late-day turning to better thoughts. 
“What the Convention of Religious Educators admits to-day,” 
he says, “the Church declared four hundred years ago. When 
Luther and his followers put the Bible in the place of the Church 
the Pope said, it will be a witness against you and prove your 
undoing. The Church said, I am the mouthpiece of the Word 
of God and the sole interpreter of the Bible. Accept the Bible, 
for it contains the Word of God, but listen while I teach from its 
meaning. The Bible must be read with reverence and under the 
guidance of a divinely appointed teacher; ‘Private Judgment’ 
and ‘private interpretation of the Scriptures’ are the banners of 
Lucifer, and his hosts are marshalled under it. The Church told 
the self-commissioned preachers of the sixteenth and succeeding 
centuries that they were without a mission, and were deceiving 
the world. She spoke out loud enough to be heard to the ends 
of the earth; but it took the stupid world four hundred years 
to understand what she said. And their disillusion comes from. 
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their own teachers and guides: From one end of the earth to 
the other the discredited teachers of the Reformation cry out 
‘Erravimus; stulte egimus. We have blundered and made fools 
of ourselves.” NS Nf, CONC. 


ECONOMICS 


Saltpetre is the common name for nitrate of potash, In 
olden days it came chiefly from the East Indies, to be used in 
making gunpowder; but as the demand grew with the multi- 
plication of firearms in the wars of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, the Indian supply began to be supplemented 
with artificial saltpetre. The substance is produced naturally 
when nitrogenous matter decays in the air in presence of 
potash. The old artificial method imitated this with heaps 
of decaying animal matter mixed with ashes, lime, etc., and 
the nitrates thus obtained were mixed with potash solutions 
and the potash salts were separated by crystallization. 

The saltpetre supply was a serious matter for Napoleon. 
With England as an enemy he was cut off from the Indian 
article. He kept the artificial “nitraries” at work, and went 
even further. When saltpetre is formed naturally it is dis- 
solved by the rain and carried down into the soil. Hence 
the method of obtaining it in India was to reverse the process, 
to wash the impregnated soil and to evaporate the washings. 
It occurred to chemists that the soil of cellars, yards and 
such like places would be a likely place for saltpetre; and so 
Napoleon had these exploited and obtained no little saltpetre 
from them to enable him to carry out his ambitious plans, 
as fatal to his own hopes as to the thousands of unfortunate 
beings that perished on each of the fields of his glory. 

The discovery of the great deposits of Chili saltpetre, ni- 
trate of soda, changed the artificial method of obtaining 
saltpetre. They gave the general alkali nitrate which for- 
merly had come from the nitraries; but as only the potash 
nitrate was suitable for gunpowder, the potash supply became 
the problem. Of that certain springs in Germany rich in 
potash compounds have long been the chief source. 

The introduction of high explosives has made potash some- 
what less necessary for the arts of war: the increase and the 
development of the arts of peace, nevertheless, have found 
new uses for it. Tariff disputes with Germany have, as our 
readers know, created for the United States the potash prob- 
lem, as Germany makes it difficult for American manufac- 
turers to obtain what they need of this article. It occurred, 
therefore, to the Government that potash ought to exist 
somewhere within the wide limits of this country, and so it 
set the Department of Agriculture and the Geological Survey 
to look for it. The search has apparently been successful. 
Potash has been found in the great State that has given us 
so many good things, California. In Southern California, 
stretching out to the Nevada line, is the Mojave desert, of 
which the greater part was once the bed of an inland sea 
now represented by a few drying up saline lakes. Of these 
Borax or Searles Lake is best known as the source of the 
supply of borax. The brine of this lake and of wells in its 
neighborhood have now been found to contain nearly seven 
per cent. of potash in solution, and it appears that the brine- 
saturated deposit covers at least eleven square miles and has 
a depth of some sixty feet. This represents at least four mil- 
lion tons of potash and very probably more than ten million 
tons, a quantity that would supply the demand for some thirty 
years. There is no reason to suppose that the deposits are 
confined to this area. On the contrary, the nature of the 
country would lead one to look for others. Moreover, the 
heat of the region and the intense dryness of the air makes 
the evaporation of the brine a very easy and expeditious 
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PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The address of his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons at the instala- 
tion of the Rt. Rev. Denis J. O’Connell as Bishop of Richmond, 
Va., on March 19, was a peculiarly happy one. The Cardinal re- 
viewed briefly the career of the younger prelate, for whom he has 
always felt the affection of a father, and welcomed him to the 
territory which was the scene of the early missionary labors of 
his Eminence and the new Bishop, Cardinal Gibbons spoke as 
follows: 

“This is a happy and auspicious day for the diocese of Rich- 
mond, and I offer to you all—the newly-elected bishop, clergy and. 
people—my heartfelt congratulations. It is very rare that a 
bishop is elected to a diocese with ‘so exceptional an approval and 
concurrence on the part of the bishops, the clergy and the laity 
as on the present occasion, Your bishop is the unanimous choice 
of the prelates of this ecclesiastical province: he is practically the 
unanimous choice of the clergy who were entitled to vote. And 
I have no doubt that the bishops and clergy represent the voice 
of the faithful of this diocese. If you, my brethren, had the se- 
lection of your bishop, I am persuaded that all of you who have 
known Rt. Rey. D. J. O’Connell would have named him as your 
spiritual ruler. Like the people assembled in the Church of 
Milan, who suddenly cried out, ‘Let Ambrose be our bishop !’ 
you would have exclaimed: ‘Let Denis J. O’Connell be placed 
over us!’ 

“Your bishop appears before you to-day not as a stranger 
whose ability and availability are to be put to the test, but he 
stands before you as an old friend with his familiar face, as an 
elder brother whose merits have been tried and approved by 
bishops, clergy and people. 

“By a remarkable coincidence, the arrival of your bishop in this 
diocese as a young priest, in 1877, fresh from the Eternal City, 
with the Holy Father’s benediction upon him, was contempora- 
neous with my departure from Richmond to assume the new 
duties devolving on me in the metropolitan See of Baltimore, so 
that the parishioners assembled almost on the same day to wel- 
come and to speed the parting guest.’ 

“During the last thirty-five years your bishop has filled many 
varied and important posts with credit to himself and with honor 
to the Church of God. For six years after his arrival here he 
labored zealously and fruitfully in this diocese on missionary 
duties, during which time he endeared himself to the clergy and 
people, who learned to appreciate his sterling merits. In 1883, 
by the invitation-of His Holiness, Leo XIII, I repaired to Rome 
with the other archbishops of the United States to perform some 
preliminary work in preparation for the Plenary Council of Bal- 
timore, and I selected then Dr. O’Connell as my secretary and 
companion, I shall always hold in grateful remembrance the 
singleness of purpose and the untiring zeal with which he dis- 
charged the delicate and arduous mission assigned to him. 
During the Council he performed the duties of one of its theo- 
logians. 

“Soon after the Council he was elected Rector of the Ameri- 
can College in Rome, and the presence in the sanctuary to-day 
of so many of the former alumni of the College attests the es- 
teem and affection in which he is held by his former pupils and 
schoolmates of that institution. Then, after an interval of some 
years, he was chosen as Rector of the Catholic University in 
Washington, where he has left the impress of his administrative 
ability. He was subsequently appointed auxiliary bishop to his 
Grace of San Francisco. And in the providence of God, had he 
remained in that city and had he survived the venerable arch- 
bishop, whom may God long preserve, he would, in all probability, 
have succeeded him as Archbishop of San Francisco. 

“And now, my dear friend, after many trials and vicissitudes 
and labors, endured for God and the Holy Church, you return 
as a weary pilgrinrsfather to the first scenes of your missionary 
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life; and you are welcomed once more by your children in the 
faith, who receive you with open arms. You return to your first 
love, Like Ulysses, who, after many wanderings in foreign parts 
and after many adventures by land and sea, returned at last to 
his cherished Ithaca and to his beloved Penelope, so do you come 
back to’ this beautiful queen—Richmond—that sits in regal splen- 
dor enthroned on the banks of the James, She comes to greet 
you with her attendant suite. And she has cast off her weeds 
of mourning, and she is decked out in garments of joy to meet 
you and to take you to her heart. May your nuptials with your 
spiritual bride be happy and fruitful, 

“And knowing you as I do, I am sure you will adorn the altar 
by your faith and piety and the pulpit by your solid eloquence. 
And you will adorn the drawing-room and public hall by your 
varied accomplishments, so that not only will your children be 
proud of you, but Virginia herself, this grand old State, the Old 
Dominion, the mother of statesmen and Presidents, who has 
always set her face against the new-fangled political heresies 
of the day; Virginia, I say, without distinction of faith, will wel- 
come you not only as an enlightened churchman but also as a 
patriotic citizen who will take an active interest in the welfare 
and prosperity of the Commonwealth. May your reign be pros- 
perous.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


There are 15,015,569 Catholics in continental United States 
according to the 1912 edition of “The Official Catholic Directory,” 
published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, of Barclay street, New York, 
an increase of 396,808 souls over the figures of the preceding 
year’s total, This 15,015,569 does not deduct 15 per cent. for 
children and infants, as was done by the Government in its Cen- 
sus of 1906-09, and which is invariably done by Protestant statis- 
ticians when quoting the number of Catholics. The Catholic 
population ten years ago was 10,976,757, and compared with the 
present total of 15,015,569 shows a gain of 4,038,812 for the 
decade. 

Not only has there been a gain in the number of souls, but 
there has also been an increase in the number of Catholic clergy- 
men, in the number of churches, schools, academies and chari- 
table institutions during the past year, There are 17,491 priests 
now in the United States. Of these 4,495 are members of religious 
orders. This figure shows a gain of 407 priests. Four hundred 
and seventy-eight additional churches are recorded, and the 
general summary shows that at the beginning of this year there 
were 13,939 Catholic churches. Of these 9,256 have resident 
priests, the other 4,683 being mission churches, that is, attended 
from neighboring parishes. 

There are at present seventeen archbishops in the United 
States, each of the fourteen archiepiscopal sees being occupied. 
Three archbishops are cardinals, and three are titular archbishops, 
Bonzano, Keane and Spalding. There are only two vacancies in 
the 84 bishoprics of the country, the new dioceses of Kearney, 
Neb., and of Corpus Christi, Texas, the latter formerly the 
Vicariate of Brownsville. All told there are 101 bishops in con- 
tinental United States, seventeen of these being coadjutor and 
auxiliary bishops. In addition there are two arch-abbots and fif- 
teen abbots. 

Fighty-three seminaries are located in various parts of the 
country, with 6,000 students. There are 229 colleges for boys 
and 701 academies for girls, and more students in the 229 colleges 
for boys than there are in the 701 academies for girls. In 5,119 
parishes schools are open, with an attendance of 1,333,786, Be- 
sides the parochial schools there are 289 orphan asylums, in 
which 47,111 orphans are taken care of, Counting the children 
in parochial schools, the number of young ladies and young men 
in academies and colleges, and including the orphans and children 


in other charitable institutions, there are under Catholic care in 
the United States 1,540,049 young people. The twenty-five 
States having the largest number of Catholics rank as fol- 
lows: 1, New York, 2,778,076; 2, Pennsylvania, 1,616,920; 3, 
Illinois, 1,447,400; 4, Massachusetts, 1,381,212; 5, Ohio, 745,271; 
6, Louisiana, 583,000; 7, Wisconsin, 556,703; 8, Michigan, 554,- 
320; 9, New Jersey, 502,000; 10, Missouri, 455,000; 11, Minnesota, 
447,280; 12, Connecticut, 412,973; 13, California, 399,500; 14, 
Texas, 300,917; 15, lowa, 261,625; 16, Maryland, 260,000; 17, 
Rhode Island, 255,000; 18, Indiana, 227,695; 19, Kentucky, 
158,915; 20, New Mexico, 140,573; 21, Nebraska, 130,755; 22, 
New Hampshire, 126,034; 23, Maine, 123,547; 24, Kansas, 121,- 
000; 25, Colorado, 105,000. 

The 1912 edition contains information that has not ap- 
peared in previous Directories. During the year this publica- 
tion was acquired by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, of 44 Barclay 
street, one of the oldest Catholic publishing houses in the 
United States. 


By a munificent gift of $5,000 Cardinal Farley has proved his 
interest and shown his confidence in the new Seminary for 
Foreign Missions, now being organized at Hawthorne, N. Y. 
This Seminary, the first of its kind in the United States, is the 
result of the action taken by the hierarchy last Spring, when the 
Rev. James A. Walsh, editor of The Field Afar, and Rev. 
Thomas F. Price, then editor of Truth, were authorized to pre- 
sent the idea to Pope Pius X and the Congregation of Propa- 
ganda. Cardinal Farley’s burse is the first presented to the new 
Seminary, and it will be named for the donor. It is also reported 
that among the first students who have applied for admission 
next September are two from the Cathedral College, New York, 
which prepares young men for the Diocesan Seminary at Dun- 
woodie. While Cardinal Farley needs priests for his own great 
diocese, he has expressed not only a willingness but the hope 
that several young aspirants shall offer their lives for the world- 
wide mission, ~ 


SCIENCE 


Press despatches of earthquakes would be more important 
and interesting if, besides giving the distances from the 
epicentre, they gave also the exact location. Such would be 
possible if the observer at any station could learn the ele- 
ments of the quake as ascertained at two other observatories 
widely separated. To obtain this, the German seismological 
observatories are to use wireless telegraphy. Hitherto they 
have depended upon the announcements sent out by the 
Central Telegraph Office in Berlin, either by telegraph or by 
telephone, which are often subject to delay. As electric 
waves travel with the velocity of light, data sent by wireless 
will be received instantaneously. Observatories equipped 
with wireless have also the advantage of receiving the time 
signals distributed by the coast stations. 

* * * 

Telephone subscribers of Hamburg may hereafter have the 
correct time of the day to arsecond for the mere calling. 
The time-piece of the Hamburg Astronomical Observatory 
has been provided with a mechanism whereby it is put on the 
line of the telephone system. From the fifty-fifth to the six- 
tieth second of each minute the arrangement transmits a 
followed by a phonographic announcement 
of the minute. The signals are passed on from the central 
office to the sub-stations. The subscriber who wants to know 
the time, calls up central, says the word “time,” and is then 
put in connection with the official clock. 


musical signal, 


F, TonpborF, s.J- 


am AM ERA @ A 
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PERSONAL 


On Marely 18, at Santa Clara, the Rev. J. M. Neri, the first Jesuit 
ordained priest in California, celebrated the golden jubilee of 
that happy event. Father Neri, who was born in Italy, in 1836, 
came to the United States in 1858, and has almost continuously 
since been identified with the progress of education and the 
Church in San Francisco. He taught philosophy and the natural 
sciences in St, Ignatius’ College, in that city, for more than a 
quarter of a century. In the course of his lectures on. electricity 
he established the first storage battery in San Francisco, and on 
July 4, 1876, during the Centennial Celebration, introduced the 
first public are. lights seen on the Pacific coast, stringing them 
along Market street, to the great wonderment of the people at 
this innovation in street lighting, Father Neri has unfortunately 
been blind for the past five years, the result, it is supposed, of his 
too protracted use of his eyes in scientific work, 


Mr. John McCormack and the Irish-Australian soprano, Marie 
Narelle (who is known in the family circle as Mary Ryan), 
have been touring the United States on their way from Australia, 
where they have had distinguished success and will appear in 
New York in Carnegie Hall, April 17. In Australia Mr. McCor- 
mack was principal tenor in the company headed by Mme. Melba, 
and the critics speak highly of the fine blend of nature and art 
in his musical equipment, his sincerity, and winning personality. 
Some declare his voice “the sweetest lyric tenor in the world.” 


OBITUARY 


lather Antony Boven, S.J., died in Grand Coteau, La., March 
26, after having labored continuously for the negroes of that 
district for nearly half a century. Born in Switzerland in 1831, 
and educated for the secular priesthood, he entered the Society 
of Jesus in 1858, and having been appointed assistant in the Grand 
‘Coteau parish of the New Orleans Province, made the care of 
‘the colored people his special charge, and so continued without 
interruption until within a few weeks of his death in his eighty- 
first year. Though many of the negroes were seduced from the 
‘Catholic Church in other parts of Louisiana after the Civil War, 
there were no defections in Grand Coteau, and Father Boven 
‘could say: “Of those Thou hast given me I have lost not one.” 
He conducted classes in every part of the country districts, or- 
ganized various sodalities and, with the aid of schools conducted 
by the Religious of the Sacred Heart, made his numerous col- 
‘ored parishioners models to their white neighbors in religious 
knowledge and fidelity: and for many years the parish has been 
fruitful in vocations to the Colored Sisterhood. Father Boven 
‘traversed his extensive district incessantly. He knew all his 
people by name, with all their circumstances, but he never went 
outside of it in his half a century of service except on the occa- 
sion ot his golden jubilee, and then only in obedience to the 
‘order of his superiors. He was remarkable for child-like sim- 
plicity and humility, unfailing cheerfulness, and untiring zeal. 

ftem mad been just “preceded in’ the same house by an- 
other remarkable octogenarian, Father John Montillot, who 
remained in active service until early in March, when he died, 
in his eighty-seventh year and the sixty-eighth of his religious 
life. He had been noted as a professor, preacher and adminis- 
‘trator, filled the office of president and vice-president of Grand 
Coteau and Springhill Colleges, and held many other positions 
ot authority. Born and educated in France, he spoke and wrote 
English with force and elegance, and hig mastery of both lan- 
‘guages, with his high character and acquirements, enabled him to 
exercise much influence over. the French and English-speaking 
people of the State. Stricken with paralysis in 1892, he was com- 
pletely cured during a novena made to St. Francis Xavier for 
that purpose. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
History Courses at Harvarp. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The remark attributed by me to Professor Merriman, in an 
article on “Catholic Students at Harvard,” namely that “A 
careful study of the Jesuit Order in history will show that its 
real motto—although a Jesuit himself would never admit it—is 
‘The end justifies the means,’” has been called in question by the 
professor. He claims—if I understand correctly—to have stated 
that idea only as an opinion held by some—and unjustly held— 
and not as his personal opinion. In order to avoid any misunder- 


‘standing, I wish to make it plain that the remarks I have at- 


tributed to the professor are not in his precise phraseology, but 
are quoted by me as a concise summary of his statements as I 
distinctly remembered them at the time of writing the article. 
When the accuracy of my memory in this particular was called 
into doubt, I examined the note-books of five students who took 
the half course at the same time as myself. Under the general 
head of the reasons for the success of the Jesuits in the counter 
reformation movement, I find the fourth reason given, respec- 
tively, as follows, in the five notebooks: 

“(4) The end justifies the means—although Jesuits would not 
have admitted this.” 

“(4) Their principle that the end justifies the means.” 

“(4) ‘The end justifies the means. Crime if benefit to Cath. 
Church.” ; 

“(4) The ‘end justifies the means’ describes their actions but 
they would not admit same.” 

“(4) ‘End justifies means’—their motto.” . 

I think this should make sufficiently plain that whatever was 
the wording and shade of meaning actually given to the state- 
ment, it was interpreted by several others—by all whose note- 
books I have as yet examined—as being sufficiently substantial 
to put down as a fact. Although I do not claim my summary 
of Professor Merriman’s remark to have been correct, nor do I 
claim that he gave it as his personal opinion, still I think I may 
justly claim these notes as showing how his remark was inter- 
preted by others than myself. Of the students from whose note- 
books I have quoted, none is, as far as I know, a Catholic. This 
removes the likelihood, then, of any attempt on their part to give 
the words a meaning unfavorable to Professor Merriman, al- 
though, on. the other hand, they may have been desirous of re- 
cording something against the Jesuits. I am strongly inclined to 
doubt the latter possibility, however, since the note-books are 
so uniform in their interpretation of the statement as being a 
well enough established fact to give as one of the reasons. for 
the Jesuits’ success. Mr. Merriman reaffirms most positively his 
opinion that the Jesuits have done a great deal of good in the 
world, and a great deal of harm, such as inciting to assassination. 

Mr. Merriman has now stated that he is willing to substi- 
tute another book in the place of the unfair book of Seebohm, 
from which I quoted, if some one can suggest or provide a book 
that fulfills the needs of the course as well as the above men- 
tioned volume. At present he says that he knows of no other 
which covers the period so satisfactorily, for the needs of the 
course, in the same space. I wish to be perfectly just to Pro- 
fessor Merriman, and on that account T hope that you will be se 
kind as to publish this letter, 

P. S.—Since writing this letter I-have examined the note-book 
of one of the Catholic students who took Mr. Merriman’s half 
course. The fourth reason for the Jesuits’ success is noted down 
as follows: 

“(4) The end justifies the means? seems to cover field.” 

In short, although the idea that the end justifies the means as 
a Jesuit principle is open to possible doubt, and denied by the 
Jesuits themselves, still it seems to describe their actions. 

Ricwarp DANA SKINNER. - 
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Sacred Heart Sanitarium 


FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 


Unsurpassed results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 
and Stomach troubles. No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases 


ie fe te 


ce 


t saa aaee taken. A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down 
ne en Sereaali conditions. Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander Gymna- 
peels sium, Sun parlor; swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. Gaited 
BE saddle horses, large indoor riding pavilion; suspended running 


track connected by tunnel with bath department. 17-acre park. 
A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services to the patients. 
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HAT 


Is universally recognized as the Standard 
by which all others are judged. 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 
(Sth Ave. & 23d St.) 


452 FIFTH AVE. 


(Cor. 40th St.) 161 BROADWAY. 


(Singer Building) . 


MENEELY BELL CO 


Y, NY. AND 
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Learn to Compose 
and Arrange Music 


Taught by MAIL, successfully, practically, rapidly. 
Send a 2-cent stamp for trial lesson. THREE TRIAL 
LESSONS FREE. If not then convinced you’ll suc- 
ceed, YOU OWE ME NOTHING. Youmust know the 
rudiments of music and MEAN BUSINESS, otherwise, 
don’t write. 

To Whom It May Concern: 


Of my own free will, and through a motive of gratitude, 
I unhesitatingly endorse the course in Harmony and Com- 


COMPANY IN THE UNITED STATES 


position of the Wilcox School of Composition, and taught ! 


by Prof. C. W. Wilcox, A.M. 

I have never yet found in any of the modern authors on 
Harmony (and I've studied them all) anything like the 
method and order displayed in the ‘‘ Wilcox Course’; and 
certain it is, that I’ve never derived from them a tithe of 
the benefit that the ‘‘ Wilcox Course "’ has given me. 

Rev. Nicholas Ward, C. P., St. Ann's Monastery, 
Scranton, Pa. 


WILCOX Es Seales OF COMPOSITION 


OX, Director 
Box K, 225 sien Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


EUROPE IN THE SUMMER TIME 


THREE GRAND TOURS 
July 18. 49 Days. $398.50 
Via London going to Naples. 
July 18. 49 Days. 363.00 
July 18. 39 Days. 301.00 


Application for space must be made immediately 
(The July 3rd tour is filled) 


July 18 to Naples via London and Paris. 


The Holy Land Tour 


April 11 has three vacancies. 
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47 Barclay Street New York 


Do not delay. 
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RATES COVER ALL EXPENSES EXCEPT TIPS 
TO STEAMSHIP STEWARDS 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. AN AUDIENCE WITH 
THE HOLY FATHER. MANY PRIVILEGES. 


Every pleasure included. 
Every attention given. 


Every detail arranged. 
Every worry eliminated. 


Memorial and other Widows 
Statues and Stations of the Cross 


July 18 toltaly,Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Ba- 
varia, Rhine Country or Berlin, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Paris and England. 


July 18 to England, Paris, Rhine Country, Berlin. 


Space must be secured quickly. $50 Deposit 
required. Each party limited. Write at once. 


FRANK A. GROSS 
302 Ellicott Square BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Shoe 
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High ie" Shoe 


FOR WOMEN 


Made over a Cowarp last, 
with a special upper that fits 
close in, under the arch of the 
foot, giving desired support 
to arch structures, needing 
more elevation at this point, 
thana regular shoe can furnish, 


Comes with a medium, 
round toe, in all season- 
able leathers, and in 
White Canvas. 


Coward Arch Support Shoe and 
Coward Extension Heel, have been 
made by James S. Coward, in his 
Custom Dept. for over 30 years. 


SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


(NEAR WARREN STREET) 
Mail Orders Filled | Send for Catalogue 


Memorial and Congratulatory Addresses 
Book Plates 
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Manes Certificates Illuminated by Hand 


European Tour $475. 


Personally Conducted by a Lady 
thoroughly familiar with foreign trayel 


PARTY LIMITED 


Sailing from New York July via Mediterranean 
Returning via England September 
REFERENCES EXCHANGED 

For itinerary and further particulars address 


MISS A. V. CARRIGAN 
236 East 60th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Only 75 Cts. Each, Postpaid 


ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four hundred pipe fulls—| ¢é 
It costs $2.00 per pound—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 8 


If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less than four cents—five 
hours of pleasure for four cents—certainly ARCADIA is 
cheap enough for you to smoke. 
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AMERICA 


A Catholic Review of the Week 


IN A HANDSOME 


Adjustable Binder 


of boards and maroon cloth 


TOUR OF EUROPE 


alrvoz For the Summer of 1912 
A PRIVATE PARTY VISITING 
. IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 
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“PIONEER PRIESTS OF NORTH AM ERICA’ 


- BY THE REV. THOMAS J CAMPBELE, SJ. 
VOLUME | VOLUME II VOLUME III 


Among the Iroquois Among the Hurons Among the Algonquins 
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AN INTERESTING STORY OF THE Mis- TELLS THE Heroic Story oF DE BREBEUF 
SIONARIES AMONG THE [IROQUOIS AND His ASSOCIATES. 
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“He is to be congratulated for having 
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and value.”—Evening to the history‘of the Jesuits in North “OSaz¢s read like romances.”—The New 
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333 Pages 27 Illustrations 480 Pages 24 Illustrations 336 Pages 22 Illustrations 
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“Father Campbell’s book is one of per- “The adventures of most of the mis- 


MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY, Religious of the Sacred Heart, {809—1I886. 


With an introduction by the REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, §,jJ. 
440 Pages. 16 Illustrations. Price, $2.00. By mail, 20 cents extra 


“A book of special religious interest.,—N. Y. World. 
“A book sure to do good and sure to give pleasure."—The Ave Maria 


BOUND VOLUMES OF AMERICA y 


In an attractive and durable binding. Complete set: Volumes I, II, III, IV, V—prepaid...... $14.00 
Single volumes, prepaid, $3.00. 


The America Press, 59 East 83d Street, New York City 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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WE OWN AND OFFER SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, THE 
P UNSOLD MATURITIES OF THE LISTED ISSUES OF 


First Mortgage $500 Real 
Estate Serial Notes 


all secured by Catholic institutions, the physical value of each property being considerably in excess of the 
total loan; this in addition to the moral responsibility, an invaluable asset. Your order for reservation of 


notes for a reasonable time will be filled, or delivery can be made now. 


Some Advantages of First Mortgage Real Estate Serial Notes we offer from time to time: 


Non-residents may purchase them by mail and collect the principal notes and semi-annual interest coupons, no matter 
where you live, either by depositing same in your local bank or sending direct to this company. We attend to the collection 
and remitting of all payments without any expense or trouble to the investor. 

The property mortgaged has been personally inspected and appraised by our experts and the titles examined and approved 
by our Legal Department before the loan is made. 

The Mercantile Trust Company requires that insurance of a certain amount and character be kept in force. In the event 
of loss the insurance is payable to the Metcantile Trust Company for the benefit of the note holders. These notes being 


serial, a certain number are paid each year, but the security for the unmatured notes remains the same as for the original 


loan, until the last note is paid. 


The genuineness of these notes is certified on each by the Mercantile Trust Company, thus preventing forgery or over- 


issue. 


Write for detailed circular giving name and description of each offering, valuation of property, income, insurance 


carried, the maturity of the notes we have to offer; in fact, all details relative to these notes and the property which the 


deeds of trust cover, as required by the Mercantile Trust Company before making the loan. 


These serial note investments, being secured by a first mortgage on specified properties, are absolutely safe. They are 


not debentures nor certificates. 


We recommend the notes as an ideal investment, especially for the funds of widows or orphans. They are the safest of 


security. Those who are dependent upon the income from their investments for the necessities of life can make no 


better investment. 


Real Estate Loan Department 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 


8th and Locust Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


. 0,000 
Capital and Surplus, $9,500, J. B. MOBERLY 


PAN eee ee Real Estate Loan Officer 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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The Catholic Mind 
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No. 8 ONE HUNDRED BEST CATHOLIC BOOKS. 


Ne. 19. THE EARLY CHURCH AND COMMUNISM. 
Joun Ricxasy, §S.J.: 


€.8,8'S58, 8. 2.9" ele ae 
2m. 


% Nos. 9,10. THE CHILD IN THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. : 
= Rr. Rev. Dr. Cueary. Nos. 2, 21. SCOTLAND IN PENAL DAYS. ° ip 
Bt Nos. 11, 12. CARDINAL GIBBONS’ JUBILEE. Rr. Rev. Assor Gasguer, 0.S.B. % 
% Nos. 18, 14. PROTESTS OF PIUS X AND BISHOPS OF POR- Nos. 23, 24. THE SACRED COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. i 
g TUGAL. Henry J. Swirt, S.J. 
os 
. 
i SOME OTHER IMPORTANT NUMBERS 
% STATISTICS OF THE LEADING RELIGIOUS DENOMINA- WHAT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH STANDS FOR (Nos. 22, 88, 
& TIONS (Nos. $, 4, 1904). H. A. Krose, S.J. 1909). His EmMIngence CARDINAL O’CONNELL. 
5 
3 WHO STARTED THE SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE? (No. 8, 1905). THE FRENCH BISHOPS AND THE EDUCATION PROBLEM 
a (No. 1, 1910). CHAmBRuUN. 
= THE DELUSION OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE (Ne. 24, 1906). 
= meee tas: ST. CHARLES BORROMEO ENCYCLICAL (Nos. 14, 16, 1910). 
x ; 
& PLAIN WORDS ON SOCIALISM. I (Nes. 9, 16, 1908). C. C, THE FASTOR AND EDUCATION (Ne 1001910) sea 
: Devas, M.A. HOLY COMMUNION FOR CHILDREN (Ne. 17, 1910), 
® DARWINISM AFTER FIFTY YEARS (No. 8, 1909). G. B 
e ° ) ONETTI PIUS X ON RECENT MANIFESTATIONS OF MODERNISM 
5 Sis (Nos. 20, 21, 1916), 
2 
§ «SOCIALISTS AND CATHOLICS (Ne. 21, 1909). Errenwe Lay, REMOVAL OF PARISH PRIESTS (No. 22, 1910). 
& 
bs? 
i> 
e e e 
: For other subjects see catalogue published with each issue 
s, 
. ‘ 
s 
é FORTNIGHTLY (24 numbers) $1.00 PER YEAR 
5 Single numbers 5 cents each, $4.00 per hundred 
e Double numbers 10 “ “s 7.00 “ ie 
. 4 
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Wilson’s 
Kolling Partitions 


A marvelous convenience and most ef- 
fective method for dividing large rooms in 
Churches and School Buildings into small 
rooms, and vice versa; made from various 
kinds of wood; sound proof and air tight; 
easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old 
buildings. Used in over 25,000 Churches 
and Public Buildings. 


Write for Partition Catalogue A. 
; ; JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO. 
Rolling at Side 3 & 5 W. 2oth Street New York Rolling Above 
Also Wenetian Blinds, Wood Block Floors, and Rolling Stee! Shutters 


We 


= it Hl 


OF all the period styles of furni- 
; ture, the most charming and graceful 
in appearance is known as the Sheraton. 


That Sheraton was the most suc- - 
cessful in originating forms of furniture 
which, while of delicate outline, were 
always of geometrically true proportions; 
strong, without being clumsy, is generally 
acknowledged. 


Globe "Wernicke 


Bookcases 


SANITARY FLOOR BRoom| WITH GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION 


| 
EXTRA LONG ELASTIC » STOCK YOU CAN GET 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


Reuw wil not cone “osc EERLESS\) Har Broom Stained Glass Effects 
Backs Bolted on with Rust . cae 7 | mar an Ordinary Windows 
ARTES 


Proof Bolts. 
Prices—Per Doz. Net HA 
‘a iinch in i Suitable for Residence 
Churches and Schools 


4 inch 16 inch 18 inch if 
Special Ecclesiastical Designs 


$14.60 $16.00 $18.00 


may now be obtained in the beautiful Shera- 
ton as well as many other delightful art styles 
and finishes that will harmonize perfectly 
with any interior decorative scheme preferred, 
yet be quickly and easily arranged to suit 
varying wall spaces. 


a Write To-day for Booklet 6 


F | KFLLY (EFERITANG 104 Chambers St. 
os IN BRUSHESS NEW YORK, N.Y. | = 
Address WM. B. QUAILE, 752 Broadway, New York 


tions with the absolute assurance of obtaining 
exact duplicates at any future time. 


A SHOPPING GUIDE 
TO 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS 


This store has a department or- 
ganized for the purpose of supplying 


Sold by 1500 authorized agencies. Where not 
represented, we ship on approval, freight prepaid. 


Am Direct Importer of 
VINUM EX VITE 


Altar Wine 


Mr. Joseph C. Butler, who imported Vinum 


Complete catalog containing many delightful sug- 
gestions, in color, for Individual and Home Libra- 
ries, and a copy of *‘The Blue Book of Fictlon’’ by 
Hamilton W. Mabie, containing lists of the world’s 
best stories published in Einglish, mailed on request. 


Simply address Dept. AA. 


| 
Furthermore—you can buy one or more sec- 


dhe Globe Wernicke @o,, Cincinnati — 


ex Vite Altar Wine, died on September 23d, 


the convent, academy, orphan asy- 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 


1910, his heirs settling up his estate. I pur- : 

i aaes ge centrist) ane trademarks oe) ae ft} iam or Sched! hospital, etc., with ADVERTISE HERE 

wine business. is wine was imported in Se) ei. Rar advornes Fes MEY “MANAGER” 
cases containing 20-litre bottles and in barrels serges, merinos, draps d’été, linens, Henaion St Cee ears oe wae. 


containing 21 gallons, bearing the producer’s 
certificate that the wine was made according 
to the rules of the Holy Congregation of 
Rites. I am making arrangements with the 
producer to ship me the wine in the same 
shape as Mr. Butler received it. All orders 
for this wine will be promptly filled. Price 
will be the same as heretofore, i.e., $12.50. per 
case and $1.80 per gallon, for the present. 
The certificate from the Vicar-General of 
Tarragone will be on the file in my office. 


Depot for 
GUILLON 8-DAY TAPERS 
and 
PERFUMED CHARCOAL 


L. J. CALLANAN 


| 41 and 43 Vesey Street, New York 


Telephone No 8585-8586 Cortlandt 


‘Guaranteed for use with Oil or Sweeping Compound 


etc., and clothing worn by children. 
The contract department, as it is 
called, also advises and estimates 
on carpets, furniture, shades, etc. 
A representative familiar with the 
requirements of religious commun- 
ities will call, as soon as request 
is sent to Contract Department. 


420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New Y ork 


59 East 83d Street, New York City 


What Are Your Boys Reading ? 


CATHOLIC YOUTH is a magazine that you 
may safely put into their hands. 

Catholic Youth appeals to boys because it 1s 
chock full of: good stories—stories of baseball 
—stories of adventure, and of the great out- 
of-doors. 


Some of the Distinctive Features of Catholic Youth: 


A department of athletics under Edward Bo- 
land, a leading writer on sports and a noted 
foot ball and base ball player in his college 
days. Mr. Boland is now writing a series of 
articles on base ball that all boys will be de- 
lighted with. 

A department of physical culture conducted 
by Dr. C. J. Kenney, former foot ball star of 
St. Louis University. Dr. Kenney has just 
begun a full course in scientific training for 
boys that will run through several months and 
cover the subject thoroughly. 


D+ De -Or+ Woo Deere Os 0 Oe2B so O++ eS r+ Bee Ge- De + Ore Oe Gor oe Oer Ose Oer Os O++ Gee Hee Wer Oer Orr Oes Goes Gre Ser Oe See Gee Oer Ose Ber 
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‘ aes rd ies SaaS he 1 sid z 4 A department of folk lore conducted by Prof. 
OF EVERY b ‘ M. G. Rohan, chairman of the national Gaelic 
6 ’ FRS é committee of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 
' f 4 The folk songs and stories of all nations will 
DESCRIPTION , ie é be drawn upon for this department. 
Outfitters to Schools, Institutions and + A special feature that will appeal to boys will 
FOR ; Hospitals rane, everything in CHINA, ; be a_ series ae articles ee La serine cae 
, : } camping and outing trips. ne religious articles 
Churches and Schools ; GLASSWARE, Cutlery, Cooking i will be written by men and women who know 
4 Utensils and Sundries used in the i how to catch and hold the interest of young 
; dining room and Kitchen. 4 | 2 folks. « 
10 di i tion: Ss é ¢ The subscription price of Catholic Youth is 
Periodical Publica i Your inspection is invited or our rep- 4 Baty A DOLLAR oe etek To readers of 
: ‘ ° ry AMERICA we will send Catholic Youth for four 
Catalogues Programs ; resentative will call upon request ¢ nonths for twenty-five cents on trial. 
Stationery Etc., ete. i 317-319 West 42d Street ; Send Se (stamps or currency) at our 
' i tie i<' oe TO 
THE MEANY PRINTING CO |} 721/77 Ban NewYork City 4+ CATHOLIC yours, 
H 7 Hallie? Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 
b One block West from Broadway and Times Sq. Subway 4/3 ; ‘ 
6th Avenue, Cor. 11th St., NEW YORK |! | | Feenetnenentnemneneneresaneumanerentreneanentrentutl 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


ees | | MT ST JOSEPH ON THE W 


Georgetown University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| Directory for Oatalognes or Information 


The College (eee me bing smd | 
The Registrar, 37th & O Sts., N. W. 


The School of Medicine 
The Dean, 920 H St., N. W. 


The Training School for Nurses | 
Georgetown University 


The School of Dentistry 


The School of Law 


The Dean, 506 E. St., N. W. |’ 


The Astronomical Observatory | 
| The Director, Georgetown University 


Rev. A. J. Donlon, S.J., President 
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College of St. Catherine, *t,?s- 


A Catholic College for Girls. 


Accredited by the Minnesota State Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction and by several prominent 
Universities. 

Seventy Acre Campus. Fireproof Buildings. 


COMPLETE COURSES IN THESE DEPARTMENTS. 
Tue Cotteciate, leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. Tur AcapremMic or CoLLEGE PREPAR- 
aTory. Music and PaintING in their various 
branches. Domestic Art, HousrHorp ScIENCE 
and Cooxinc. Year Book Forwarded on Applica- 
tion, Address: THE SECRETARY. 


Academy of St. Joseph 
In-the-Pines 
Eoooe BRENTWOOD, QN. Y, oooccer 


A Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
Affillated with the State University 


PROSPECTUS EXPLAINS THE TERMS, ETC. 
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St. Mary’s | (oie Sacer 
College 


St. Marys, Kansas 


°O+°@o 


Twe Courses of Study: 
Classical and Commereial 


For Catalogue, send te FY 
Rey, Atoysrus A. Breen, S.J., President 


nO 0 900909029 BHO 92s 0 Bo 029 GoGo 2 Oe 0 Oe2 GeO 22 Os1 O11 G11 G20 se GenGo: 
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Convent of the Holy Child 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 
SHARON HILL,. 15 Minutes from Philadelphia 


nutes trom Philadelphia 
ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 

Highest English Course. French, Draw- 
ing, Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- 
tion for foreign travel. As the numbers are 
limited, special care can be given to the for- 
mation of character and training of each child. 

Address MorHer Superior. 
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The Dean, 920 H St., N, W. |. 


ISSAHICKON 


—s 


address MOTHER 


HOLY GROSS Joncesimn 
COLLEGE mass. 


Cendusted by the Jeoutt Fathers. 


Largest Catholic College in America 


Extensive grounds and exceedingly healthy 
‘ocation. New buildings, large gymnasium, 
indoor running track, hot and cold baths, 
modern conveniences, Easily reached on 
main line from Albany or New York to 
Boston via_ Springfield. Board, tuition, 
washing and mending, use of gymnasium, 


library and reading room, physical instruc- 
tion and medical attendance, $260 a year. 
Furnished room and attendance extra. 
Send for catalougue to 
PREFECT OF STUDIES. 


Seton Hall College 


FOUNDED 1856 
South Orange, New Jersey 


COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Bayley Hall for Students 
of Grammar Course 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRES 
Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres. 
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Georgetown 


Visitation Convent 


A boarding and day School for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls 


Delightfully Situated on Georgetown Heights 


WASHINGTON, BD. C. 
Founded in 1799 Address Sister Directress 


The Time To Advertise Is 
ALL THE TIME 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 
ADVERTISE HERE 


For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
59 East 88d Street, New York City 


THE ONLY TRUE AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 


REV. THOMAS 


J. CAMPBELL,’S.J. 


PAMPHLET, 24 PAGES 


5 Cents per Copy - - - 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 


$2.50 per Hundred 
59 East 83rd Street, 


New York 


Please 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
H situated in the romantic Valley of the 

Wissahickon. Degrees conferred. Also- 
Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and Ele- 
mentary Departments. Very special advantages 
in Music and Art. The piano student possesses 
superior opportunities in the use of the Virgil 
Clavier Method pursued throughout the course. 
The Art Studio is admirably equipped, and ever 
attention is given to the study of Art, both. 
in theory and practice. Gymnasium perfectly 
equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis, basket ball, 
fencing, etc, 


SUPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EUROPE 
6 weeks for $360 9 weeks for $550: 


Audience with the Holy Father 
Send for particulars 


HELEN A. HAYES 
342 West 55th Street, New York City 


\CARLTON ACADEMY 


Summit, New Jersey 


Select School for boys with perfectly 
equipped faculty of Catholic Laymen. 
Terms $700 and $800. 

Charles H. Schultz, A.M., Headmaster. 


$t. Mary's Qotleae s Academy 
J MONROE, MICHIGAN ; 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


(CONDUCTED by the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart. Beautifully located between Detroit: 
and Toledo. _A high standard maintained for six- 
ty-five years in Culture, Education and Discipline, 
Courses include Collegiate Academic and Prepara- 
tory. Special attention given to Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Dramatic Science, University affilia. 
tion, Separate department for little girls, 
For illustrated prospectus apply to Mother Superior- 


For illustrated prospectus apply to Mother Superios 


IMMACULATA 
SEMINARY 


Mount Marian, Washington, D. C. 
Select School for Girls. Situated in the Suburbe- 
Classical, Literary and Special Courses. 
Two-Year Course for High School Graduates, 


Music and Art. , Abundant outdoor exercise. 
Sightseeing with experienced Chaperons, 


For Year Book address, Sister Secretary 


ST. MARY si: WOODS 


COLLEGE 


or Young Women. 7list Year 
4 Years. Degrees, B.A., B.S., Ph.B. 


College Preparatory—and 
Grammar _ Departments, Elective 
Courses. Conservatory of Music, Vo- 
cal and Instrumental. Art Studies, 
Natatorium, Gymnasium, Bowling, 
ete. Out-of-Door Sports, Horse- 
back Riding, Boating, Archery, 
Tennis. For Bulletins, Ad- 
dress, Sister Secretary, Box 
10. St Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Vigo County, Indiana, 


Academic — 
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A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 
On Hudson 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 


Location Unsurpassed for Convenience, Healthfulness and Beauty 
One-half Hour from Grand Central Station 


PROFESSORS OF DISTINCTION EQUIPMENT OF THE BEST 


COLLEGE—Four years’ course leading to the Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY~—Required for entrance two years of college work 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


ACADEMY MOUNT SAINT VINCENT ON HUDSON 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
One Hundred Best Catholic Books 


CATHOLIC MIND No. 8 


A useful little pamphlet for classes in English literature 


$4.00 per hundred 


59 EAST 83d STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


5 cts. each. 


THE AMERICA PRES 


TRACTS FOR THE 


Mind, are now being reprinted and published in one volume. 


to those who are interested in the great issue of the day. 
of others will find the volume extremely valuable. 


CONTENTS 
6 


1 CoNnDITION oF LABor. 
(Encyclical “Rerum Novarum” of Leo XIII. 
2 Tue GENESIS OF SOCIALISM..Rey. T. J. Campbeli, SJ. i 
3 CHRISTIAN LABOR UNIONS IN GERMANY. 8 
(From Questions Actwelles) 
AEE SOCTALIS Matte tania tale hele cers cote: C, S. Devas, M.A. 9 
§ Pratn Worps oN SOCIALISM....... C. S. Devas, M.A 10 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
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ROSEMOUNT HALL 


SOUTH ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Under patronage of His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons and other 
prominent Catholics. 


Private School for a limited number of Girls 
Special coaching classes to open June 30 


Efficient staft of lay teachers. Best religious and home training. 
eautiful location. Special attention to moral and physical 


development. Only Forty-Five Minutes from New York City. 


Miss MARY MACMAHON, Principal 


BERKSHIRE BOYS’ CAMP 


PONTOOSUC LAKE, LANESBORO, MASS. 
“In the Heart of the Berkshires.’’ 1400 feet elevation 
Fourth Season, June 24-Aug. 27 


Counselors are teachers and graduates of Boston Col- 
lege, Holy Cross, Tufts. Excellent table. Different 
“Hike’’ each week. Trained nurse and camp matron. 
Senior and Junior sections. Send for Booklet. 
Address J. A. TREANOR, A.M., Principal 
Phillips Brooks School, Boston, Mass. 


CAMP PORTINIMICUT 


7 HORSGIRULS@ we 
South Orleans - CapeCod - MASS. 


A SUMMER CAMP UNDER CATHOLIC SUPERVISION 


Third season, Three houses. Tents with board 
floors. Pure water. Safe sanitation. Tennis, 
basket ball, tether ball, archery, salt-water bathing, 
swimming, rowing. For BooxLet ADDRESS 


Mrs. MARY F. MCDONOUGH 
371 Talbot Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 
ADVERTISE HERE 
For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
59 East 83d Street, New York City 


NOW READY 


TIMES 


IMPORTANT PAPERS ON 


=o M 


Various articles on Socialism, which from time to time since 1903 have appeared in The Catholtc 
The compilation will be of special service 


Those who are engaged in the instruction 


CATHOLICS IN THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Right Rev. Mer. H. Parkinson, D.D 


SocrALISM AND CHRISTIANITY..Rev. Dr. John F. Hogan 
Tur SocriALiIst MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


A. J. O’Comnor. 


Tur Morality or ENGiisH Socrauism....J. J. Welch 
Some Ways AND MEANS OF SOCIAL STUDY. 


Leslie A. St. L. Toke 


280 Pages—Price 50 Cents—Postage 10 Cents Extra 


59 East 83d Street 
NEW YORK 
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Why Not Establish a 
||| Catholic Library mn 
| Your Parish? 


| Select Library No. 11 containing 
one hundred well chosen volumes 


Electric Lighting Fixtures 


Some very handsome effects in our new models for Brass 


Electric Lighting Fixtures, There is also a splendid dif- for $50. 
fusion of light in our new catalogue of medals intended for ; 
Graduations and Rewards. A number of unique designs WE FURNISH ALL BOOKS IN PRINT 


munion, Catalogue ready for distribution April 10th. 


Write for Catalogue 


in insignia for Sodalists and souvenirs of First Holy Com- | 
| 
| 
| 


The W. J. Feeley Company 


New York Office Providence, | 
341 Fifth Ave. Rhode Island | 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
44 Barclay Street - New York 


A BOOK OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 


On Sale | Loretto On Sale 


| ape 20 Annals of the Century April 20 | 


ANNA C. MINOGUE 


With an Introduction by the 
Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D.D. 
Archbishop of St. Louis 


300 Pages 21 Illustrations 
A fascinating narrative of the achievements of the pioneer Catholic women of Kentucky, and 


how they established the Lorettine Congregation the first community, in the United States, of 
native American women and its subsequent work throughout the country. 


Price $1.50, Postage 15 Cents Extra 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83d Street, New York City 
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